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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974 

Tuesday,  Makch  6, 1973, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION   

WITNESSES 

DR.  SIDNEY  P,  MABLAND,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R,  OTTINA,  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

DR.  THOMAS  K.  GI/ENNAN,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  FOB  THE  NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 
JOE  G,  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLEB,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY,  BUDGET 

CHABLES  B,  SAUNDEBS,  JB,,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBE- 
TABY OF  EDUCATION,  POLICY  COMMUNICATION 

DR.  RUSSELL  EdGEBTON,  ACTING  DIRECTOB,  FUND  FOB  THE  IM- 
PBOVEMENT  OF  POSTSECONDABY  EDUCATION 

EMEBSON  J.  ELLIOTT,  ACTING  DEPUTY  DIBECTOB,  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  EDXTCATION 

BEBNABD  H.  MABTIN,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  FOB  MANAGEMENT, 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  *0F  EDUCATION 

JOHN  W,  CHBISTENSEN,  BUDGET  OFFICEB,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  EDUCATION 

Office  of  the  Assistaxt  Secretary  for  Education- 
salaries  AXD  EXPENSES.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 
OBJECT  CLASSIFlCAT(ON-((n  thousands  of  dollarsi 

19?2  1973  1974 

actual        estimate  estimate 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions   1,027  -  1,267 

Positions  other  than  permanent   73  80 

Other  personnel  compensation   11  II 

Total  personnel  compensation   1,111  1, 358 

Personnel  benefits:  Civilian   84  104 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.    74  94 

Transportation  of  things^-  -   2  3 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities   75  89 

Printing  and  reporduction    ^   15  28 

Other  services  ■■-   U8  146 

Supplies  and  materials   10  13 

Equipment   6  17 

Total  obliwUons.  -  -  ZZZ^T^^.  M9S 

PERSONNEL  SUfflfflARY 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions.  ,   66    .  85 

Full-lime  equivalent  of  other  positions   5  6 

Average  paid  employment   64  88 

Em  p^ oy ees  i  ft  pe  rma  ne  nt  pos'tVio  n  s,  e  n  d  of  y ear   66  85 

Average  OS  grade   •.-.yj 

Average  OS  salary  -  -   HS'®^^  l\7,SZB 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions.   1  _._    J37»000  «7,000. 
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PROGRAM  AND  ft  NANCiNG--[in  thousands  of  doMarsI 


1972  1973  1974 

actual        estimate  estimate 


Program  by  activities:  Direction  and  supervrJion.   1,495  1,852 

Financing:  Budget  authority  (appropriation)   1,495  1,852 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

Oblfgaiions  Incurred,  net                                                                          1, 495  I  8f>? 

OWigaled  balance,  start  of  year   V  ibl) 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  ^                                      -150  -W6 


Outlays     1,345  L816 


Note.—includes  $1,456,000  in  1974  and  $1,416,000  in  1973  for  activities  previously  financed  from  Salaries  and  expenses, 
1972, 5350,000.  ^ 

POSTSECONOARY  INNOVATION 
PR0GRAIV1  A i^O  FlNANCING-lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973  1974 

actual        estimate  estimate 


program  by  activities:  Grants  lor  postset^cndary  education  innovation 

(oWect  class  41.0)   .  15,000 

Financing:  Budget  authority  (appropriation)   15,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

Obligations  incurred,  net   15,000 

■  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year   —15, 000 


Outlays. 


Note.'-rn  1973,  tfie  Higher  education  appropriation  provided  $10,000,000  for  these  activities. 

Mr.  Flood,  AVe  now  have,  still  luicler  thc^  Department  of  Healtli, 
EducntioiK  and  Welfare,  the  Education  Division.  T]ie  preseiitatio2i 
Avill  be  made  by  ])r,  Sidney  P.  Marlaiid.  the  Assistant  Sccrotary  for 
Education, 

Doctor,  ^vc  knew  you  long  and  favorably  and  well  as  the  Comniis- 
sioiiev  of  Education,  Then  somebody  came  along  and  you  and  I  woke 
up  one  morningj  and  you  were  the  Assistant  Secretm-y  for  Education, 
which  is  something  new. 

We  ai-e  not  just  clear  what  your  jurisdiction  is  as  Assistant  Sec- 
ix^tary  vis-a-vis  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  If  you  wilL  couild  you 
tell  us?  '  ; 

Dr.  Mauland.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

INTRODUCTIOX 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  your  people  with  you,  and  if  they  feel  called 
upon  to  volunteei"  to  any  question,  this  is  veiy  informal.  Any  of  you 
new  fellows  in  this  cast  of  characters  should  know  that,  you  do  not 
have  to  put  your  hand  up.  If  you  want  to  sound  off,  jiist  announce 
your  name.  Not  that  you  disagree  with  the  doctor  or  that  he.is.not 
doing  well  enough,  biit  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution.  If  you  want  _ 
to  say  something  give  us  your  name.  If  and  when  you  do,  we  would 
like  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  you  since  you  have  said  something 
for  the  record. 

These  biographical  sketches,  as  I  think  you  know,  are  read  veiy 
carefully  by  the  concerned  public-  If  you  want  to  nm  over  and  whisper 
in  the  doctor^s  eai-,  this  is  OK,  too.  That  is  the_kind  of  show  we  run 
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hero.  The  idea  is  to  get  tliQ  information.  There  are  no  stuifed  shirts 
around  here. 

[The  biographical  ©ketcheo  follow:] 

Name :  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr. 

Position :  Assistant  Secretary  for  EducatJon, 

Birthplace  aud  date :  Danlelson,  Conn.,  August  19, 1014. 

Education:  University  of  Connecticut,  1936,.  bachelor  of  arts;  TCniversity  of 
Connecticut »  1950,  master  of  arts ;  Xew  York  University,  1955,  doctwsr  of 
philosophy. 

Experience— 1970-72 :  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ; 

196^70:  President  of  the  Institute  for  Educational  Development,  New  York 
City;  19eS-08:  Superintendent  of  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  195G-03:  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Winnetta,  111.;  1948-nu6:  Superintendent  of  .schools,  Darien, 
Conn.;  1941-48:  Military  service  with  the  U.S.  Amy  and  Director  of  Researcli, 
Pacific  Military  Intelligence,  on  the  General  Staff  of  tho  War  Department:, 
Washington,  D.C. ;  1938-41 :  Teacher  ut  William  |Iall  High  Kchool,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  j 

Past  association  nuimherships:  Past  affiUatlon^|  am^  posts  include  service-as 
president  of  the  Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Council,  vice  chairman  of  the 
1965  White  House  Conference. on  Education,  and  trustee  of  both  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Community  College.  Previously  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  National  Educational  Television,  National  Merit  Schiolarship 
Corp.,  and  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education. 

Publications :  Coauthor  of  "The  History  and  Significance  of  an  ISdncational 
Experiment."  Numerous  monographs,  book  contributions,  and  journal  articles. 

Name :  John  R.  Ottina. 

position :  Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Birthplace  and  date  t  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November  5, 1931. 

Education :  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1953,  bachelor  of  arts ; 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1955,  master  <)f  arts ;  University  of 
Southern  California,  I9&i,  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Experience — Present:  Acting  U.S.  Con.missioner  of  Education;  1071-72: 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning  and  Management,  OflEice  of  Education ;  1970- 
71 :  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development,  Office  of  Education ;  1969-70 : 
Executive  vice  president,  computer  systems.  King  Resources  Co.,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president.  Worldwide  Information  Systems,  Los  Angeles ;  1958- 
69 :  Vice  pre.sident.  System  Development  Corp.,  Santa  Monica ;  1956-58 :  Math- 
ematical analyst,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corj).,  Los  Angeles  ;  1954-56 :  Teacher,  sec- 
ondary school,  Los  Angeles. 

Association  memberships :  Cahfornia  Teachers  Association ;  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  ;  American  Management  Association. 

Publications :  Papers  published  in  the  following :  Information  System  Science 
and  Technology;  System  Engineering  Conference;  Symposia  on  Computer  Pro- 
gram, for  Command  and  Control  Systems  (Shape  Technical  Cent<*^) ;  California 
Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

Name:  TliomasK.  Glennan,  Jr. 

Position:  Director. 

Birthplace  and  date :  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  18, 1935. 

Education:  Swarthmore  College,  bachelor  of  science,  electrical  engineering. 
1057;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  master  of  arts,  industrial  man- 
agement ;  Stanford  University,  ph.  P.,  economics! 

Experience — 1979-72:  Assistant  director.  Office  of  Planning,  Research  and 
Evaluation,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  1969-70:  Director  of  Research  and 
Evaluation,  Office  of  l^lanning,  Researcli  and  Evaluation,  office  of  Economic 
Opportunity ;  1966-69 :  Research  Economist,  Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  CaHf.  ; 
1961-66:  Research  and  development  systems  analyst.  Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica, 
CaHf. 

Participated  in  several  interagency  and  Domestic  Council  planning  groups, 
including  those  on  the  President's  1970  education  message,  welfare  reform, 
and  planning  for  new  communities  and  economic  development. 

Publications :  Author  and  coauthor  of  a  number  cf  publications  on  research 
and  development,  analysis  of  education  systems,  and  experiments  in  social 
planning. 

Memberships :  American  Economic  Association. 
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Dr.  Marland,  Very  good,  sir,  '  - . 

I  do  suggest,  if  you  are  willing,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  I  proceed  with 
-my  testimony  J  and  then  come  to  the  substance  of  yova*  question  as  to 
how  wo  define  the  new  Assistant  Secretary's  role. 

Mr.  FiiOOD,  I  see  you  liave  a  prepared  statement.  How  do  you  wisli 
to  proceed  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  May  I"  present  the  statement,  !Mr.  Cliainnan? 
Mr.  Flood.  You  want  to  read  the  statement? 

Dr,  Mari^vivd,  If  yon- please.  It  is  a  short  statement.  I  would  appre- 
ciate a  chance  to  read  it.  I  vnll  read  it  quickly. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like  all  of  you  to  know  and  to 
rejnembev  from  earlier  presence  in  this  committee,  Dr.  John  E.  Ottina, 
the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  K.  GlennaUj 
Jr.,  the  Director  of  the  National  lnstitute  of  Education,  who  comes 
to  tliis  tahle  for  the  first  time  in  liis  present  capacity. 

Mr,  Flood.  This  is  your  first  appearanccv  Dr.  Glennan? 

Dr.  G■LE]^^NA^^  With  HEW.  I  was  here  'svith  OEO  as  Director  of 
Kesearcli  and  Evaluation. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  can  see  why  you  are  here  now. 

Di\  Marland.  I  might  add.  Dr.  Glennan  chose  to  join  HEW  long 
before  any  changes  began  to  occur  in  OEO.  He  joined  us  some  G 
months  ago.  i 

Supporting  Dr.  Glennan  arc  three  of  his  principal  staff  members. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  would  lilce  a  biographical  slvctcli  of  Dr.  Glennan. 

Dr.  Marland.  Tliat  appears  with  the  prepared  statement. 

Bernard  H.  Martin,  Emereou  J.  Elliott,  and  Jolni  W.  Christensen. 

MrfFLooD.  Who  arc  they?        ,  • 

Dr.  Marl AN^  They  are  assistants  to  Dr.  Gl^^nnan.  top  stall'  officers 
of  the  National  Institxite  of  Education. 

CREATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTrrUTK  OK  TJDUCATION 

Dir.  Marland.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  was  created  by 
Congress  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  .1972,  They  created  an  in- 
stitution dedicated  to  tlie  devejopnient  of  improved  reseai^cli  and  pro- 
cedures for  managing  Federal  investigations  for  the  improvement  of 
education  universally. 

Dr.  Glennan  was  nominated  b}'  the  President  to  the  post  of  Director 
in  October  of         and  subsequently  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
took  office  on  November  1,  as  Director  of  the  National  Institute. 
Flood.  He  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  Yes. 
'  Mr.  Flood.  Real  brass? 

Dr.  JIa RIBAND.  As  Congress  i-equired  in  establishing  the  National 
Institute. 

Mr,  Flood.  I  did  not  know  about,  that  confirnuition. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  have  mentioned  three  of  the  staff.  I  will  mention 
others  suppoii:.ing  Dr.  Glennan. 

Mr.  Joseph  Keen  is  familiar  to  yous  and  Charles  .Miller,,  from  the 
Secretary's  staff,  who  is  known  to  you. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  he  cei-t-ainly  is. 

Dr.  MarlaxVd.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  a  man  named  Fred 
Pfluger,  who  was  also  with  the  Secretary's  staff',  assisting  us.  He  is  now 
"^""•ing  the  committee,  as  3'ou  know. 
:  n  I     Flood.  Yes,  I  have  heard  about  tliat. 


Dr.  ]\L\RLAND.  Mr.  Charles  B.  SauiiderS;  Jr.,  -vvlio  is  deputy  to  my 
office,  whom  I  will  describe  later  as  wC  come  to  that  subject;  and  Mx^ 
Eussell  EdgertoHj  n-hp  is  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondarj^  Education,  also  a  new  instriunent  of 
Government  created  by  Congress  in  the  an'iendnients  of  1972.  " 

Mr«  Flood,  Tell  us  in  a  sentence  about  that. 

rUNJ)  I'OR  T.mO  OEPIlOVEjNtEXT  OF  KnUCATIOK 

Dr.  Maklaxi).  The  fund  for  the  improvement  of  education  is  a 
response  to  the  congressional  authority  cstablishodjindev.  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  in  the  amendnients  of  1072,  dedicated  to  providing  resources 
for  postsccondary  institutions  to  reform  thcmselA'Cs  tln'ougli  innovative 
developments,  and  organi7.ation.s  and  structures  and  i^rocedures  for 
establishing  institutions.  , 

This  fund  is  established  at  this  time  at  $10  million^^yeaa*.  Wc  are 
recommending  $15  million  for  next  year;  We  have  a  staff  of  about  15 
people.  The  Dii'ector  will  be  nominated  very  soon  by  the  President;  It 
does  not  require  Senate  approval . 

GENERAL  STATE:MKN'r  T3T  DR.  jMAllLAND 

"  Mr.  Flood.  All  right.  Proceed  witli  your  statement. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  general 
o\-erview  of  the  President's  budget  for  the  Education  Division.  How- 
ever, before  discussmg  that  portion  of  the  budget  specifically  included 
\yithin  the  Department  of~Health,  Education^  and  Welfare,  I  would 
like  to- describe  briefly  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  acti^dtv  in  this 
field. 

For  total  Federal  support  of  education,  the  budget  calls  for  a  total 
education  expenditure  of  $13.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974,  a  $247  million 
increase  over  estimated  1973  outlays.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
comes  from  agencies  outside  the  Education  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and-^Velfare-:  principally  for  direct  support 
programs  such  as  assistance  for  former  servicemen  iindo.r  the  GI  bill, 
■  student  payments  and  for  children  of  deceased.jpr  disabled  social  se- 
curity.  beneficiaries  and  education-  of  *  AnTericaii'TL'ndians.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  indirect  suppoit  2:)rograms:  supiDoit  for  universitj^ 
i-esearchj  school  lunches,  professional  manpower  training  and  agricul- 
tural extension  services.  ^ 

-  Looked  at  another  way,  some  4G.7  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
is  allocated  for  human  resou-i'ces,  includiaig  education,  as  opposed  to 
30.1. percent  for  defense.  This  continues  ;:he  di'amiitic  reversal  of  huclget 
priorities  which  has  taken  place  since  the  President's  first  year  in  office,. „ 
when  34.4  percent  went  to  Jumian  resoui'ces  ancl  44  percent  to  defense. 
In  dollar  outliays  this  shift  is  even  more  dramatic:  while  spending 
for  national  defense  has  remained  virtually  at  the  1969  level  of  $81 
billion,  spending  for  liuman  resoui'ces  has*  increased  fi'om  $63.5  bil- 
lion to  $125.5  billion  from  1969  to  1074. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  will  have  to  break  that  statement  down.  *  - 
Dr.  Marland.  In  terms  of  the  total  ? 
Mr.  Flood.  N'ot  now,  but  for  the  record.  ■  ■ 
Dr.  Makland.  We  can  do  that.  " 

-  Mr.  Flood.  A  state^^nent  like  that  calls  for  a  little  bit  of  explanation. 
^   )r.  Marlaxd.  Yes.  An  extract  can  be  drawn  from  the  budget. 
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HUMAN  UKROTjRCKS  Bl'DGF.T 

Mr.  Frx)OD.  Wlien  you  say  Defousc  is80-uiicl-so  and  liumaii  rosources 
are  so-and-so,  that  calls  for  a  little  breakdown  about  the  Jiumaii  re- 
soiu'ces  big,  round,  fat  %iiro.  In  other  wovch,  for  tlie  first  time  in  his- 
tory we  liave  a  budget  bi^^er  than  tlic  Department  of  Defense,  and 
soon.  Break  that  02ie  down.  It  is  not  quite  what  it  appeal's  to  he. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Very  ^rood. 

[The  information  follows ;] 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  OUTLAYS 
[In  billions  of  dollars} 


1969 


Aclual 
7970 


Education  and  manpower,,.   $6  5  $7.3 

Hearth   n,6  13.0 

Income  security  L_  37,7  43,8 

Veterans  benefits  and  services  .|   7.7        8. 7 

Total.-  j   63,5  72.  tj 


EsUmale 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

$8.7 

$9.8 

$10.5 

$10.1 

14.5 

17.1 

18,0 

21.7 

55,7 

64,  f 

75,9 

8^0 

9.8 

10, 7 

11.8 

11.7 

88.7 

102.5 

116.2 

125.5 

wrcATioy  Divrsiox's  hudget  kequest 

Dr.  ]Marl.\nd.  For  the  Education  Division,  comprisin^r  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  the  Fund 
for  the  Iiiii>rovenient  of  Postsecoiidary  Educationj  tlie  budget  re- 
quests $5.3  billion.  That  budget  sustains  the  highest  priority  progi\ains 
while  reducing  relatively  marginal  programs  to  make  way  for  new- 
initiatives  to  reshape  die  Federal  vole  in  aid  to  education  at  all 
levels. 

Essentially,  this  new  Federal  role  is  as  a  catalyst  for  reform.  For 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  channeled  aid  to  education  through 
various  narrow-purpose  programs,  each  with  its  own  federally  pre- 
scribed regulations,  guidelines,  and  reporting  and  auditing,  require- 
ments. Wiile  each  such  program,  in  its  time,  was  xmdoubtedly  desira- 
ble, the  accumulation  of  these  categorical  programs  has  become  in- 
eflS'jient  and  redmidaut.  Heavy  administrative  burdens  arc  imposed  at 
both  State  and  local  levels.  As  categorical  programs  a  ad  their  special 
requirements  have  proliferated,  Federal  aid  lias  increasingly  posed 
serious  dlfticiilties  in  the  eSorts  of  State  and  local  agencies  to  meet 
their  own  educational  needs.  These  agencies  have  found  it  harder  and 
harder  to  focus  effectively  Federal  dollars  in  compatibility  Avitli  local 
and  State  needs. 

Therefore,  the  adnainistratioirs  budget  continues  to  stress  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  pvogiaiiis  pi'oviding  formula  gi'ants  to  the 
States  for  elementary  and  secondai\v  education.'  Ediicatioji  revenue 
sharing  would  fuse  some  30-odd  programs  into  a  single  authority. 
Funds  would  be  available  for  assistance  in  broad  areas  of  national 
concern  such  as  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  education  of  the 
handicapped,  and  vocational  education.  Under  this  broader  authority. 
States  and  localities  would  have  greater  freedom  to  detv.rmine  their 
own  priorities  and  to  decide  how  best  to  meet  those  priorities. 

The  19T4:  request  includes  more  than  $3  billion  for  elementary  and 
secondaiy  programs;  $2.5  bilHon  for  education  revenue  sharing*  ($2.8 


billion  including  the  school  lunch  program  earned  in  the  Agriculture 
budgei;),  $271  million  for  emergency  school  assistance  to  meet  the 
additional  costs  of  school  desegregation,  $94  million  for  demonstration 
and  training  programs  for  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  $181.5 
million  for  other  programs.  Among  tliese,  major  priorities  are  for 
bilingual  education  and  for  the  further  development  and  refinement 
of  career  education  through  demonstrations,  curriculum  development, 
and  vocational  and  adult  education  special  projects.  The  budgjet  also 
provides  $120  million  for  OE'S  educational  ^development  activities: 
Training  xerograms  witli  hij^li  impact  on  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
career  education  el?ort,  the  right  to  read  program,  and  improvement  of 
(lata  systems. 

In  postsecondary  education,  tlie  major  goal  of  the  administration's 
budget  is  to  insure  that  anyone,  whatever. his  financial  circiunstances 
has  access  to  education  beyond  liigh  school.  Tlie  budget  would  pro- 
vide $1.8  billion  for  postsecondary  education — an  increase  of  $166 
million  over  the  revised  1973  level,  reflecting  the  administration's 
continuing  connnitnient  to  increasing  postsecondary  oppoit unities. 
Student  ^rant  assistance  is  increased  by  $337  million  over  1973,  and 
$739  million  over  197*2.  The  total  I'ecommended  for  Basic  Education 
Opportunity  grants;  work^study,  and  federally  subsidized_loans  will 
he  sufficient  to  meet  existing  needs  for  all  students  wishing  to  attend 
college,  assuming  continuation  of  ^^i^sent  State  and  institutional  aid 
programs.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  evcvy  young  person  who  aspires 
to  postsecondary  education,  can  now  be  encouraged  realistically  to 
enrolJ, 

The  1974  budget  would  increase  from  $10  million  to  $15  million 
a  new  pi'ograin  to  support  inno^^ation  and  I'eform  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. This  program,  the  Fimd  foi*  Improvement  in  Postsecondaiy 
Education,  established  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  will 
heli3  fulfill  our  national  commitment  to  strengthen  postsecondaiy 
educational  opportunities.  While  other  projjrams  extend  opportunities 
for  ccccss  to  postsecondary  education,  the  Fund  will  work  to  improve 
the  eiToctiveness  and  quality  of  postsecondarj'^  education  itself. 

The  population  seeking  postsecondary  education  now  includes  over 
half  of  all  high  school  graduates  as  well  as  many  individuals  beyond 
"college  age.''  Maiiy  of  these  new  students  have  new  and  different 
interests  and  learning  styles  as  a  result  of  the  multiple  cultural  and 
technological  changes  at  work  in  our  society.  Many  are  from  socio- 
economic groups  previously  nnderropi*eseuted  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, or  fmm  circu instances  which  prevent  them  from  attending 
traditional,  i*esidential  joostsecondary  institutions, 

VOSTSECOXDAUY  TOUCATIOK 

?.fr.  Flood.  What  do  you  mean  by  postsecondary  education? 

Dr.  MAKiiAND,  That  is  a  term  which  Congi*ess  has  wisely  established 
to  reach  beyond  the  conventional  definition  of  a  college  or  univei*sity. 
It  does,  thei*efore,  include  such  institutions  as  pi-oprietary  schools. 

PKOPRIETAUY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  a  proprietary  school  ? 

Dr.  MAMiAND.  It  is  ci  school  that  is  run  either  for  profit  or  not  for 
l)rolit  but  tai'geted  rather  specifically  on  an  occupational  mode,  such 
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as  the  IBM  School  for  Computer  Programmers,  sudi  as  a  school  for 
the  development  of  hairdressers,  a  school  that  deals  concrete iy  with  a 
singular  occupational  field  and  which  requires  tuition  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  :i  more  conventional  college  or  tmivereity* 

It  was  the  congressional  intent,  as  v;c  read  the  law  surrounding 
this  subject,  to  reach  out  beyond  the  convo^  tional  2-  and  4-year  col- 
.  leges  and  imiversities. 

To  improve  the  effectiveness  and  r^'^ality  education  for  this  new 
I>opulation,  the  fund  will  seek  to  iucrease  the  diversity  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  postsecondary  education  through  suppoit  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching^  and  f  arning,  new  services  for  new  clienteles,  and 
new  and  levitalized  ir'^^^  itutional  ^nissions. 

Support  for  de^-^ioping  institutions,  particularly  black  colleges  and 
other  higher  cr^ucation  institutions  serving  large  numbers  of  minorities 
is  continue  •  at  the  fiscal  year  1973  supplemental  request  level  of  $100 
million. 

DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Flood.  You  use  the  word  "developing"  institutions.  What  do 
ypu  mean  by  developing  institutions  ?  ™ 
'  Dr-  Marland.  It  is  a  term,  sir,  which  we  have  used  somewhat  as  a 
generic  description  for  schools  that  are  serving  minority  people  on 
the  whole.  It  is  a  term  that  expresses  in  fact  the  very  limited  conditions 
of  economics  in  these  schools.  Most  of  them  are  schools  with  very  lim- 
ited endowments,  if  any,  serving  a  low  economic  population,  on  the 
whole.  Tliey  have  historically  been  a  tremendous  resource  to  this  coim- 
try.  There  are  some  120  so-called  black  colleges.  We  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  number  of  colleges  and  target  their  interestjjparticu- 
larly  on  Indians  and  Mexican- American  young  peoplie. 

This  is  not  to  perpetuate  racial  isolation,  but  to  provide  an  upward 
avenue  for  minority  people,  knowing  tlijat  the  needs  of  those  institu- 
tions are  unique,  both  as  to  attracting  quality  faculty  and,  indeed, 
surviving. 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  find  any  development  currently  ps  a  result  of 
what  has  been  goingj  on  in  recent  years,  of  a  desire  by  the  so-called 
minorities  to  attend  institutions  where  the  other  students  are  of  there 
own  minority,  race,  color,  or  whatever  you  call  it  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  Like  other  xjitizens  of  all  races,  inchiding  yours  and 
iiiine,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  varying  values, 

Mr.  Flood.  You  find  Catholics  who  want  to  go  to  Catholic  schools. 
What  about  this?  ^  , 

Dr.  Marlaxu.  Exactly.  Sometimes  some  minority  people  Want  to  go 
to  schools  principally  serving  that  minority .  Some  do  not. 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  yon  see  that  increasing  al  all  levels — elenientary,  sec- 
ondary— in  the  cities  ? 

VABXr.TY  op  PKOPLF/8  ASPIRATIONS 

Dr.  Marlanu.  I  see  it  as  a  natural  condition  for  people  to  have  dif- 
ferent aspirations  and  different  values.  I  do  not  see  it  as  necessa-  iiy 
increasing.  I  do  see  it  as  nar^turing  in"  terms  of  being  a  less  strident 
condition  in  whatever  direction.    .  \ 

For  example,  if  a  group  of  black  stiidents  wish  to  have  a  social 
organization  on  a  university  ^campus,  this  is  done  and  frequently  as- 

/ 


sistecl  bj^  the  administration.  On  the  contrary,  if  some  black  students 
want  to  insist  upon  an  integrated  environment  for  soitic  of  the  things 
they  wont  to  do,  that,  too;  is  actuated, . 

I  see  no  trend,  othcr-than  I  believe  I  could  say  a  maturing  attitude 
on  the  part  of  both  minority  people  and  nonminorities  in  accommo- 
dating to  individual  differences, 

Mr.  Fi-oon,  It  seem  to  be  a  very  human  reaction. 

Dr.  Maklaxd.  I  would  think  so, 

BTJOaET  KEQtTEST  FOR  NIE 

The  request  for  tho  National  Institute  of  Education  totals  $162 
million,  an  increase  of  ?19  million  for  this  now  agency  which  Congress 
establi^ied  at  the  administration's  behest,  to  provide  vigorous  national 
focus  for  educational  research  and  development,  A  number  of  former 
Office  of  Education  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
have  been  or  will  be  transferred  to  NIE.  The  Institute  \ml  concen- 
trate its  activities  on  tiiree  broad  areas,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Educational  Research :  basic  studies  to  strengthen 
the  scientific  and  technological  foundations  of  education,  building  an 
effective  research  and  development  system  to  which  makes  it  possible  . 
to  link  research  findings  with  current  practice  and  large-scale  projects 
for-ased  on  certain  educational  problems  tliat  are  of  major  concern. 

The  final  item  in  my  presentation  is  salaries  ^tind  expenses  for 
the  immediate  office  of  the  assistajit  secretary  and  the  postsecondary 
innovation  staff.  Our  request  of  $1,852,000  reflects  an  increase  of  $309*- 
000  over  the  1973  comparable  level  of  $1,343,000.  The  immediate  of- 
fice of  the  assistant  secretary  will  remain  at  55  positions.  The  in- 
crease of  15  positions  for  the  postsecondary  innovation  staff  provides 
for  a  total  of  30  positions  to  effeetively  administer  this  new  program. 

COXCLtJSlO>r  OF  OPENi:\'G  STATE3VIENT 

In  sumnaary,  the  budget  for  the  Education  Division  maintains  the 
highest  Federal  priorities  for  improving  education  for  the  disadvan-- 
T'a^c^d  and  the^ha^ndieapp^drfor-minoritiesffcft'  expanding  i;.');5tsecond- 
ary  opportunities,  for  research  and  development  on  major  educational 
problems. 

At  tlic  same  time,  the  budget  ^voulcl  accomplish  a  needed  transition 
to  a  more  rational  and  less  dictatorial  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  aiding  education :  a  role  Avhich  would  offer  assistance  in  broad 
ureas  of  national  concern  and  underwrite  needed  research  and  develop- 
ment in  thoFe  areas,  while  placing  greater  responsibility  for  meeting 
educational  needs  at  the  State  and  local  levels  where  the  problems 
actually  arerSnchra  restructuring  of  the  Federal  role  should  lay  the 
basis  for  more  effective  and  equitable  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
future. 

While  this  openhig  statement  has  been  consciously  brief,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  anticipate  extended  discussions  with  the  committee  on 
th^  details  of  the  education  division  budget  during  the  days  to  come. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions  or  to  pmceed  into  the  presen- 
tatioai  jof  detailed  budget  requests  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
committee. 

[Chart  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
EDUCATION  DIVISION 


FY  '73 
$10.2 
15  PEOPLE 


ASE 


fy't: 

$15.6 
30  PEOPLE 


FY  -73 
$1.3 
55  PiiOPLE 


FUND 


FY  '74 
$1.2 
55  PEOPLE 


NIE  1 

OE 

FY  '73 

FY  '74 

FY '73 

FY  '74 

$118.8 

$182.2 

$5,355.2 

$5,097.6 

350  PEOPLE 

462  PEOPLE 

3047  PEOPLE 

2613  PEOPLE 

(Dollars  In  Millions) 
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ROLK  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  been  here  a  Avhile,  and  you  know  we  pi'efer 
a  brief  statement  such  as  you  have  given. 

I  began  by  askuig  you  about  your  jurisdiction.  Let  me  i  iit  a  ques- 
tion on  the  record  which  is  flat  on  the  point. 

Doctor,  the  position  you  hold  M*as  created  by  the  Education  Amenc^  - 
ments  of  This  new  legislation  directs  that  this  position  sliall 

be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Education  Division  as  opposed  to  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  both. 

Will  you  describe  your  lole  and  explain  the  f miction  oi  tliis  i)osition 
of  yours  within  the  liierarchy  of  the  HEW  ? 

Dr.  ALvRLAND,  I  will  be  pleased  to,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  will  be  ple:ised, 
furthermore,  to  tabmit  to  any  cross-examination  you.  may  wisli  to 
administer  in  the  event  I  do  not  respojul  as  fnlly  as  yon  wish. 

Ml'.  Flood,  Don't  worry  about  that. 

Dr.  Marland.  The  Congre^  did  establish  this  post.  It  is  the  fii-st 
and  only  post  established  by  statute  as  an  Assistant  Seci'etary  in  HEW. 
The  terms  you  have  used  are  correct,  in  that  Congress  has  said  that 
the  Secretary  shall  give  direction  and  supervision  to  the  Division  of 
Education,  and  that  Division  shall  be  made  up  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  subsequently,  as  de- 
tailed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  fund  for  the  improvement  of 
postsecondary  education. 

NATIONAL  IXSTITITTE  OF  EDUCATIOX 

Mr.  Flood.  Will  you  develop  further  for  the  record  just  what  is 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Development  and  Purpose  of  the  Xatioxal  Ixstitutl-  of  Education 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIB)  came  into  being  August  1,  1072, 
with  the  broad  legislative  mandate  ''to  seek  to  improve  education  ♦  *  ♦  in  Uie 
United  States." 

Its  creation  as  a  separate  agency  within  tbe  Department  of  Healtlir  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  culminated  nearly  15  years  of  Federal  Interest  in  the  expanding 
field  of  educational  research  and  development  (R.  &  D.).  Its  supporters  hoped 
that  NIB  would  consolidate  and  give  higher  status  to  the  Federal  Government's 
education  K.  &  B.  activities,  estabUsh  a  solid  base  for  efforts  to  solve  education 
prolems,  and  advance  the  practice  of  education  In  general. 

The  first  proposal  related  to  a  National  Institute  of  Education  was  made  in 
1958  by  an  advisory  board  set  up  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences/National 
Research  Council.  Tlie  board  envisioned  an  educational  institute  comparable  to  . 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and,  in  refining  its  proposals,  called  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Organization  for  Eesearch  in  Kducatlon  to  conduct 
and  sponsor  educational  research. 

No  action  was  taken  then,  but  in  the  Panel  on  Educational  Research 

and  Deveiopment  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  recommended 
that  "institutional  arrangements"  be  made  "for  the  initiation  and  management 
of  new  research  programs  and  for  the  dissemination  of  resiilt.s." 

Subsequent  recommendations  from  other  sources  such  as  American  Educational 
Researeh  Association  (AEHA)  advocated  a  similar  agency.  A  message  from 
President  Nixon  io  Congress  in  1970  caUed  for  creation  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  vt^thin  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  woviUl 
have  **a  permanent  staff  of  outstanding  scholars  from  such  disciplines  as  psy- 
chology, biology,  and  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  education."  He  proposed 
that  the  Institute  conduct  some  in-house  research,  and  that  tlie  bulk  of  it.s  work 
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be  carriea  on  by  miiversities  and  other  organizations.  He  also  urged  that  it  be 
guided  by  a  council  of  "distinguished  scientists,  educators,  and  laymen  to 
insure  that  educational  research  in  the  liistittite  achieves  a  higli  level  of  sophisti- 
cation and  rigor."  ^      ^.     ,  ,  ^ 

He  added  that  the  Institute  would  set  priorities  for  educational  research  and 
experimentation,  and  link  activities  of  other  Federal  agencies  "to  the  attainment 
of  particular  national  goals.''  He  al.so  said  that  the  Institute  would  "develop 
criteria  and  measures  for  enabling  localities  to  assess  educational  achievement 
and  for  e^'aluatiiig  particular  educational  programij,  and  would  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  seeking  to  evaluate  their  own  programs." 

Legislation  to  create  the  National  Institute  of  Education  was  introduced  in 
the  Olst  Congress  shortly  after  the  President's  message  was  delivered,  but  that 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill  could  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

When  the  02d  Congress  convened,  the  NIE  legislation  was  reintroduced.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  committee  deliberation.s  on  tlie  Education  Amendments  of  197.1, 
the  NIB  proposal  received  strong  bipartisan  support  and  was  included  in  final 
committee  prints  of  those  amendments.  The  Senate  version  was  approved  and 
for  warded  to  the  House,  which  passed  it  with  changes,  A  conference  committee 
resolved  the  differences  between  the  two  versions,  and  released  its  reiK)rt  and 
recommendations  to  the  House  and  Senate  on  May  22,  1972,  The  conference  bill, 
by  now  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  24 
and  by  the  House  on  June  8,  and  was  signed  into  law  on  June  23,  1972. 

Title  III  of  the  act  establishes  an  Education  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  headed  by  an  A*ssistarft -Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion. This  Division  includes  the  Office  of  Education  aiM  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  both  reporting  separately  to  the  Secretjfry  of  HEW  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary, 

Title  JII  also  "declares  it  to  be  t;he  policy  of  the  IJnited  States  to  provide  every 
person  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social  class," 

It  notes  that  "although  the  American  educatiojual  system  has  pursued  this 
objective,  it  has  not  yet  attained  that  objective.  Inequalities  of  opportunity  to 
receive  high  quality  education  remain  pronounced.  To  achieve  quality  will  re- 
quire far  more  dependable  knowledge  about  the  i>rocesses  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion than  now  exists  or  can  be  expectetl  from  present  research  and  experimenta- 
tion in  this  field," 

While  stressing  that  "the  direction  of  the  education  system  remains  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments,"  Congress  declared  that 
the  Federal  Government  "has  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
conduct  and  support  of  .scientifc  inquiry  into  the  educational  process,"  The  act 
then  establishes  NIE  to  carry  out  this  policy  by :  helping  to  solve  or  alleviate 
the  prdblems  of,  and  achieve  the  objectives  of  American  education;  advancing 
the  practice  of  education,  as  an  art,  science,  and  profession;  strengthening  the 
scientific  and  technological  foundations  of  education;  and  building  an  effective 
educational  research  and  development  system. 

Tiie  act  also  establishes  a  National  Council  on  Education  Researcli  to  for- 
mulate general  policies  for  the  Institute ;  to  prescribe  the  Directors*  powers  and 
duties ;  to  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Director  on  program  develop- 
ment ;  to  recommend  inipi-oved  methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating  educa- 
tional researcli  findings ;  to  conduct  studies  necessary  to  fulfill  its  own  functions; 
and  to  submit  annual  reports  on  the  Institute's  activities  and  on  educaition  and 
educational  research  in  general.  The  15  Council  members  are  to  serve  3-year 
temis,^  and  as  noted  above,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Through  the  Institute,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  "conduct  educational 
research;  ^collect  and  dlsseminatCv  the  findings  of  educational  research;  train 
individuals  in  educational  research;  assist  and  foster  such  research,  collection, 
dissemination,  or  training  through  grants,  or  technical  assistance  to,  or  jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  with,  public  or  private  organizations,  institu- 
tions, agencies,  or  individuals;  ami  promote  the  coordination  of  such  research 
and  research  support  within  the  Federal  Government." 


1  Except  those  appointed  the  first  .year.  Of  these,  five  will  serve  1-year  terms;  five,  2-year 
terms  ;  and  five,  3-year  terms. 
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RELATIOXSIIIPS  OF  FEDERtVLi  EDUCATIOX  OFFICERS 

Dr.  Marlaxd,  The  relationship  which  I  think  your  question  sought 
\:o  probe,  the  relationships  between  the  Assistant  Secretary  and.  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  are,  in  my  judgment,  sound  and  M'orkable,  They  may 
appear  to  be  somewhat  cloudy  to  those  Avho  view  the  situation  ex- 
ternally because,  quite  properly,  the  Commissionoi*  of  Education  his- 
torically, and  consistent  with  many  laws  in  Con^^i-ess,  docs  have  au- 
thority to  administer  many  programs,  andj  indeed,  is  the  autonomous 
authority  for  many  activities  to  be  carried  out  undei'  tlie  statute, 

Correspondmgly,  the  newly  established  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  also  lias  considerable  raponsibility  and  author- 
ity, working  in  close  collaboration  with  a  very  powerful  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  established  also  in  the  law,  with 
general  policymaking  responsibilities, 

"Within  the  broad  policies  of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  Dr.  Glennan,  as  Director,  will  liave  responsibility  to  carry 
forward  research  activities  ^^^tll  consideiuble  freedom. 

On  both  coimts,  therefore,  you.  have  two  very  impoi-tant  ofRcei^s  of 
Government  established  with  considerable  authority  and  yet  report- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and,  through  the  Assistant  Secretaiy, 
to  the  Secretary, 

N^ATIONAIi  C0XJX(UL  OX  EDLTATIOKAI.  KKSKu\RCXI 

Mr,  Flood.  For  the  record,  will  you  give  us  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  members  of  that  g  -  ^ap  ? 

Dr,  Makland.  This  is  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

Dr.  Maiil.\xd.  I  \yill  have  to  qualify  that  in  this  way,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, Let  me  refer,  if  I  may,  to  this  cliagram,  which  I  believe  all  of 
yoi  have  in  front  of  you.  If  you  look  at  the  lower  left-hand  part  of 
the  chart  

Mr.  Flood.  NIE, 

Dr.  Marland.  NIE,  You  can  quite  i)roperly  sketch  in  a*  box  adja- 
cent to  that  which  is  entitled  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  That  Coimcil  has  not  yet  been  named. 

The  reason  I  qualified  some  of  my  introductory  remarks  in  terms 
of  the  policies  that  are  now  being  generated  in  NIE  is  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  ver^  sharp  and  formal  rovioAV  by  the  National  Council, 
which  has  a  considerable  jurisdiction  under  the  statutes,  and  should 
have,  so  as  to  remove  scholarly  research  from  the  more  formalistic 
processes  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Mr.  Flood,  Who  names  this  Council  ? 

Dr,  Makland,  The  President  names  the  Council. 

Mr,  Flood,  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence? 

Dr,  Marland,  The  Council  was  authorized  in  law  at  the  same  tune 
NIE  was  established,  on  June  23, 1972, 

Mr,  Flood,  How  many  members  are  on  the  Couhcil  ? 

Dr.  Maiiland,  There  are  15  members,  including  a  chairman.  All 
must  be  named  by  the  President.  We  expect  that  they  will  be  named 
possibly  as  soon  as  the  end  of  this  week. 
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Mr,  Flood,  If  and  when  that  is  done,  will  you  give  us  their  names. 
Dr.  Marland.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 
[The  information  follows :] 

for  immediate  release 

March  24, 1973. 

Office  of  the  White  House  Press  'Secretary  (Key  Biscayne,  Florida) 

The  White  House 

The  President  today  announced  his  intention  to  nominate  15  persons  to  be 
members  of  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  for  the  terms 
indicated. 

For  a  term  of  1  year:  ,  ^.      t  , 

Dr.  James  S.  Coleman,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  professor  of  social  relations,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vincent  J.  McCoola,  of  Camp  HiU,  Pa. ;  director.  Office  of  Aid  to  Nonpublic 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburs,  Pa. 

Vera  M.  Martinez,  of  Albany,  Calif.;  student*  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Policy,  University  of  California  at  Berkley,  Berkley,  Calif, 

Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  Jr.,  of  Purchase,  N.Y.;  senior  partner,  Carl  H.  Pforz- 
heimer  and  Co.,  and  president  Carl  and  Lily  Pforzheimer  Foundation,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.y.  . 

Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Sacramento,  Calif. 
Vox  a  term  of  2  years : 

Dr.  William  O.  Baker,  of  Morristown,  N.J. ;  president.  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Dr.  T,  H.  Bell,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Uta'..,  superintendent  Granite  school 
district.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dr.  I>OTrJnic  J.  Guzzettn,  of  Akron,  Ohio ;  president.  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  LeMaistro,  of  Austin,  Tex.;  cUanceUor,  University  of  Texas 
System,  Austin,  Tex.  ^ 

W.  Allen  Wallis,  of  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  chanceUor,  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
For  a  term  of  3  years : 

Ralph  M.  Bes.se,  of  Shaker  Height.s,  Ohio;  attorney.  Squire,  Sanders  and 
Dempsey,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  of  Urbana,  III.;  president,  University  of  Illmnis, 
Urbanfl,  111.  ^ 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  of  Dalla.s,  Tex. ;  chairman  of  the  board,  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.  ^        «  ,  , 

Mrs.  Ruth  Kurd  Minor,  of  Roselle,  N. J. ;  principal.  Locust  Street  School, 
Boselle,  N.J.  ^  . 

Dr.  John  C.  Weaver,  of  MadLson,  Wis.;  president  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  President  also  announced  his  inteiAion  t^^  designate  Mr.  Haggerty  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  upon  his  confinnation^bf '^;'he  Senate.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial,  staggered  1  and  2-year  termi,  members 'are  to  serve  terms  of 
*3  years.  The  Director  of  the  National  Insitute  or  Education  serves  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Council. 

The  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  was  es.'ablished  by  the  Educa- 
tion amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-318),  which  also  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  imrposo  of  the  Council  is  to  estabhsh  policies  for  the  Institute  and 
advise  the  As.sistant  Secretarj*  for  Education  and  the  Director  of  the  NIE  on 
development  of  the  Institute's  programs.  The  Council  ?s  to  report  annually  to  the 
Pre.sideiit  and  the  Congress. 
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ADVISORY  COUNGIIv  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATIOX 

Dr.  Marland.  I  mi^ht  add,  as  you  look  at  this  diagram  you  will 
notice  the  term  "Fund The  Fund  for  Postsecondary  Education  also 
will  have  an  advisory  council,  not  with  the  extraordinary  authority 
established  for  NIE,  but  with  a  significant  authority  for  reviewing 
applications  and  investments  that  this  fund  will  make.  It.  too,  while 
it  is  not  named  yet,  will  shortly  :be  named,  possibly  this  Aveek,  and  I 
will  be  pleased  to  submit  their  names  and  resumes  to  this  committee. 

[The  information  supplied  follows :] 

The-  members  of  the  advisory  council  on  the  Fiuid  for  the  Improvement  of  I*ost- 
seconoary  Education  have  not  yet  been  selectetl.  Ui^on  their  select iou,  the  list  of 
names  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Dr.  MartjAND.  Of  course?  the  Office  of  Education  now  has  24  differ- 
ent advisory  councils  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  you  are  familiar 
^vitll  them  in  general. 

I  think  that  is  a  brief  sketch,  Mr,  Chairman,  of  the  relationships. 

POLICY  DEVEIX>PMENT  ROLE  OF  THK  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

I  Avould  add,  iu  closing,  that  the  Assistant  Secretaiy's  role  is  viewed 
as  a  policy  development  role.  Secretary  Richardson,  iu  amplifying  the 
role  and  in  declaring  this  post,  for  purposes  of  re^ilations,  in  the  Fed-* 
eral  Register,  said : 

I  exrect  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  be  th^  principal  officer  for  education  in 
HEW.  I  expect  him  to  articnlate  the  many  other  parts  of  education  in  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Federal  Interagency  Coniniittee  on  Education 
\>Uich  is  established  in  Executive  order.  I  expect  him  to  be  the  voice  or  the 
spokesman  for  education  at  the  Federal  level  in  the  United  States, 

These  were  amplifications  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  he  estab- 
li'»hed  the  organization  within  HEW  that  I  am  describing. 

It  means  that  Dr,  Ottina  and  I  have  a  I'elationship  not  greatly  differ- 
ent froni  that  which  I,  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  had  with  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  respected  the  relative  authority  and  auton- 
omy implied  in  the  Office  of  Education's  leadership  role,  and  yet  was 
in  charge,  ultimately.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  authority  and  iiec- 
essay  freedom  implicit  in  Mr.  Richardson's  relationship  with  the  Com- 
missioner; and  I  would  say  that  we  have  a  similar  relationship  at  this 
time  between  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  two  principal  directors. 
There  is  a  Director  of  NIE  and  the  Director  of  the  Fund  and  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Broad  policy  development,  broad  deploy- 
ment of  resources,  staff,  fuiids,  broad  goals  to  be  hammered  out 
mutually  and  collegially  among  these  several  important  parts  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  we  will  attempt  to  give  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration deeper,  better,  more  soundly  constructed  Federal  proposals 
in  Avhich  we  would  have  confidence,  to  guide  the  government  over  tlie 
years  to  come. 

Mr,  Fix)OD,  Now  that  you  have  been  in  existence,  now  that  you  have 

been  operating,  wearing  that  hat  for  the  last  year  or  so  

Dr,  Marlaxd.  Only  since  about  Tfovembor,  sir. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  Fmod  [continuing].  How  arc  your  relationships?  You  were 
Commissioner  of  Education.  You  know  the  education  set-up  over 
tliere  and  the  various  bureaus  and  sub-bureaus  unci  a  collection  of 
minor  deities  and  hierarchies  tJiat  existed  over  there,  ahnost  like  the 
Germans  before  Bismarck,  That  kind  of  thing  was  going  on  and  still 
is.  Are  they  getting  in  your  liair,  or  are  you  getting  in  theirs,  these 
sacred  cows,  or  are  yon  a  sacred  cow,  or  what?  ^Vliat  is  the  situation 
around  there? 

Dr.  MAniyAND,  The  Government  was  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time,  in  the  nomination  of  Dr.  John  Ottina  to  be  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  Management,  He  took  office  in  that  role 
at  about  the  1st  of  January  1971. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  liad  tlie  benefit  of  a  wise  and  able  manager 
with  business  experience  as  well  as  teaching  experience  and  a  capacity 
to  introduce  reforms  without  necessarily  dismissing  able  and  loyal 
and  liardworking  government  employees,'  but  at  the  same  time  remov- 
ing what  I  think  you  imply  as  a  category  of  bureaucratic  dead  wood. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  a  very  careful  undei-statement. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  meant  to  be.  But  it  has  been  effective 
in  sharpening  the  sj'^stem  of  the  Office  of  Education, 

There  will  continue  to  be  regroupings  of  functions,  staff  and  people, 
particularly  under  the  proposed  implications  of  this  budget,  that  will 
continue  to  call  for  very  skillful  management,  high  efficiency,  high 
productivity  of  staff. 

OFFICJE  OF  EDUCATIOX  MANPOWER  MVELS 

Yon  will  note,  if  we  refer  to  the  ohait  agiiin,  there  will  be  signifi- 
cantly fewer  people  in  the  Office  of  Education  under  our  1974  budget. 
Tn  1078,  you  see  a  total  authorized  staff  of  3,047.  You  will  see  effec- 
tive July  1,  2,013.  Those  are  not  just  sweeping  broadsides  of  the  econ- 
omy. They  will  be  carefully  structured  for  greater  efficiency. 

I  think  I  can  also  add  there  will  be  no  untoward  threatening  of 
individuals  with  abrupt  and  thoughtless  dismissals.  This  will  be 
done  individually  and  carefully.  There  will  probably  be  no  need 
for  summary  dismissals.  There  will  be  restructuring  of  jobs,  and 
there  will  be  a  continued  effort  to  remove  redundant  or  unproduc- 
tive components  of  that  Office, 

INfr.  Fix)0D.  You  know  that  we  ai*e  concerned  about  this. 

Dr.  Mahlaxd.  I  think  I  do,  sir.  I  am  mindful  of  your  concern. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  A  DEl'AnT^itEKT  OF  EDTTCATION 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  that  this  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation has  been  created  and  given  all  that  overall  responsibility  for 
education  policy,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  separate  orga- 
nization for  education  outside  of  HEW?  In  connection  with  that,  you 
will  recall  that  2  years  ago  this  committee  felt  there  should  be  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  bill  early  in  the  year,  as  early  as  possible  for 
the  Office  of  Education,  for  obvious  r(?asbn«. 

People  back  home,  especially  in  the  elemehtary  and  secondary  areas, 
the  so-called  school  boards,  school  districts,\nd  whatnot,  wanted  to 
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know  when  they  were  going  to  get  their  money,  and  how  much,  for 
their  budgets,  hiri^igof  teachers,  and  soon. 

Wc  went  ahead  with  it  and  gave  birth  to  a  separate  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Office  of  Education.  The  President  vetoed  it.  We  overrode 
the  veto. 

This  year  we  intended  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  then  we  encountered 
plans  for  special  revenue  sharing,  which  calls  for  new  legislatior,  and 
.so  on,  which  makes  that  rather  difficult. 

Now  we  arc  calling  education,  as  you  sec,  for  hearings  first,  in- 
stead of  the  Depaii^ment  of  Labor,  hoping  that  maybe  we  still  might 
be  able  to  do  that,  as  remote  as  it  seems.  That  is  wlu'  you  are  here 
instead  of  Secretary  of  Laboi'  Brennan  this  morningl  If^Hiat  do  you 
think? 

Dr.  Marl.\nd.  I  appreciate  the  concei'n  you  express.  I  might  add  that 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  when  we  had  a  good,  clean  budget  and  a  good 
reconciliation  with  this  committee  and  the  Senate  committee,  we 
moved  our  budget  through  and  had  no  veto,  and  had  a  budget  in  hand 
for  the  schools  that  you  are  describing,  for  the  universities  and  col- 
leges concerned,  at  July  1.  It  was  a  remarkable  condition  which  we 
would  like  very  much  to  repeat. 

As  for  a  .separate  depailment,  there  are.  those  who  feel  strongly 
this  would  somehow  enhance  education  in  the  Federal  profile  and 
hierarchy  of  Govemment.  I  have  pleaded  for  such  a  condition  myself 
before  coming  to  Washington,  as  a  school  administrator  and  as  one 
occasionally  appearing  before  this  committee  and  before  other  con- 
gressional committees  to  testify  on  this  subject. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  come  to  be  less  impressed 
with  any  enchantment  to  be  derived  from  an  autonomous  department. 
I  think  the  mannei'  of  goveniance  in  Washington  is  .such  as  to  s«av  a 
Cabinet  officer  may  or  may  not  be  in  a  position  of  exercising  greater 
authority,  greatei*  autonomy,  or  greatei*  f  i-eedom  of  decision,  an*'  that 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  organizational  autonomy  would 
carr}^  ^yith  it  a  higher  level  of  either  success  or  visibility. 

I  think  the  move  of  the  President  in  moving  toward  what  will  be 
called  the  human  resources  department  or  the  human  resources  com- 
ponents of  Government  under  a  counselor  which  he  has  now  named  as 
Secretary  Weinberger,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  may  in  part 
reach  in  that  direction.  It  may  imply  that  as  a  counselor  for  Human 
Resources,  Mr.  Weinberger  would  be  in  a  position  to  attach  a  higher 
level  to  the  several  components  that  will  make  up  that  Human  Re- 
sources Division.  In  other  words,  having  lived  in  the  role  of  an  HEW 
officer  now  for  about  yeai's,  I  i  m  saying  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  a  spearate  department  would  l>e  better  foi*  education  than 
a  visible  and  effective  pait  of  HEW,  where  it  can  link  effectively  with 
other  human  resource  functions  such  as  health,  such  as  social  services, 
such  as  the  utilizatioi\  of  depavtmentwide  talent  for  planning  and 
research.  ]  cr 

NEED  FOR  SKimCES  INTEGHATIOX" 

So,  there  are  very  logical  reasons  to  put  human  resources  into  one 
large  component  for  reason  of  what  is  termed,  within  our  Department, 
services  ini-egration  where  it  is  useful  for  education  to  blend  its  re- 
sources, for  example,  with  health,  and  to  come  up  with  an  activity  in  a 
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givai  coirmunity  where  those  resources  are  pooled  to  serve  human 
beings  better. 

That  is  a  quick  answer  to  your  question,  perhaps  one  that  reveals 
my  own  bias  at  this  time  that  we  sec  ourselves  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's office  now  as  somev;hat  higher  in  the  arrangement  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  component  of  imman  resources,  moving  toward  the  direction 
that  you  are  pointing,  but  not  necessarily  calling  for  a  separate 
cabinet  ofTice^ 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Mr.  Flood,  I  am  sure  that  you  Imow  better  than  anybody  else  about 
this  matter  of  school  finance.  If  you  do  not  know,  nobody  Icnows, 
Dr.  Marlaxd,  I  will  spca k  to  tha  t, 

Mr,  Flood,  This  subject  ^yas  studied  just  this  last  year  by  a  national 
commission,  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental^ 
Relations,  the  ACIR.  How  does  the  1974  budget  address  itself  specifi- 
cally to  that  red  hot  problem  ? 

Dr.  Marland,  The  1974  budget,  Mr,  Chairman,  does  not  respond  yet, 
noi'  is  it  likely  that  it  will  durmg  the  period  of  these  deliberations,  to 
the  inquiries  that  you  have  descnbed.  There  has  been  a  national  com- 
mission on  school  finance  appointed  by  the  President,  and  it  has  re- 
ported to  the  President,  There  has  been  a  detailed  research  analysis  by 
ACIR, 

I  might  add,  there  has  been  a  third  function  which  you  may  not 
have  know  about,  but  at  the  command  of  President  Nixon  the  Office 
of  Education  established  a  task  force  addressing  the  issue  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  finance,  and  has  arrived  at  a  number  of  altenia- 
tives  that  are  now  being  studied  in  the  administration  along  with  the 
findings  of  the  othe/  two  agencies  which  you  named. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  not  redected  in  this  budget  for  the  reason 
that  the  President  has  not  yet  reached  a  decision  on  this  subject,  I 
think  one  could  say  that  the  problem  remains  serious,  that  the  issues, 
not  ail  of  them  totally  economic,  but  in  some  cases  having  to  do  with 
equity  and  justice  as  r'jflccted  in  the  Seiwno  case  in  California  and 
the  Rodriguez  case  iii  Texas  which  questioned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  system  for  appointing  el emeutary  and  secondary  

KECtNT  COURT  CASES 

Mr,  Flood,  For  the  record,  will  you  briefly  set  out  both  the  cases  ? 
Mr,  MwjAND.  Yes,  Very  good.  We  Avill  submit  a  synopsis  of  both 
eases. 

Those  issues  are  vftry  i-eal,  and  it  \%  very  likely  that  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  or  sunnnt?*  the  Supi-eme  Court  will  be  asked  to  judge^ 
r,<irticularly  in  the  case  of  Rodriguez,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
Inequity.  This  will  undoubtedly  have  some  bearing  on  future  delibera- 
HoiiS  with  this  committee, 

Mr,  F.  ooix  I  do  not  want  you  necessarily  to  plead  each  case;  just  a 
synppsis, 

I)r,3lARMN0.  Very  good. 

The  upshot  of  it  Is  that  there  rema^ns^  in  my  judgments  a  condition 
of  unsettled  iieed  in  elementary  ond  secondary  education  which  the 
administration  is  still  addressing  in  it^.  chmbei's. 
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Mr,  Flood.  By  the  way,  in  the  Rodriguez  case,  what  is  the  situation 

on  the  Sujiivnie  Court  calendar  i 
Dr.  Maiu.axi).  I  believe  there  is  a  date  for  May  or  June, 
Mr.  Flood,  Will  you  find  out,  if  you  can,  and  put  that  in  the  record, 

too? 

I)r,  Makland.  If  we  luive  a  date  for  the  Eodriguez  review,  it  will 
be  in  the  record  we  give  you.  It  may  not  be  calendared  yet, 
[The  inf ormution  follows :] 

Notes :  Serrano  v.  Priest  5  Cal.  2cl  uS4,  4S7  P.  2d  1241  (1971), 
Facts:  Plaintiffs  are  Los  Angeles  County  public  school  children  and  their 
parents.  Plaintiff  children  represent  a  class  consisting  of  all  public  school  pujnls 
in  Calif oniia,  except  children  in  that  unknown  school  district  affording  the 
greatest  educational  opportunity  of  all  school  districts  within  CallfoniJa.  Plain- 
tiff parents  present  a  class  of  parents  who  have  children  in  the  school  system 
and  who  pay  real  property  taxes  in  the  county  of  their  residence.  In  Galifoniia. 
Over  90  percent  of  public  school  funds  come  from  two  basic  sources:  (a)  local 
district  taxes  on  real  property  and  (b)  aid  front  the  Stat'?  School  Fund.-Tho 
amount  of  revenue  which  a  .districtcan  raise  by  levying  taxes  on  the  real  property 
within  it  is  a  function  of  both  its  tax  base  and  its  tax-  rate.  Aid  supplied  from 
the  State  takes  two  forms:  (1)  "basic  state  aid"  consisting  of  a  flat  grant  to 
each  district  per  pupil  per  year,  and  (2)  ^'eqnalization  aid"  which  is  distributed 
in  inverse  proportion  to  tJie  wealth  of  the  district,  E(piali55ation  funds  guarantee 
to  the  poorer  districts  a  basic  niiiiinnnn  revenue ;  but  wide  disparities  renmin 
in  the  revenue  available  to  individual  districts  and,  consequently,  in  the  level 
of  educational  exijenditures.  Under  the  foundation  program  the  State  must  make 
up  the  difference  between  $55  per  elenientarj'  child  (the  minim uni  expenditure 
established  by  the  legislature)  and  the  amoimt  of  revenue  per  cliiUl  which  the 
school  district  could  raise  by  levying  a  tax  of  $1  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
This  difference  is  then  composed  of  both  basic  aid  and  equalization  aid.  A  wealthy 
district  receives  the  flat  grant  irregardles.s  of  the  fact  that  it  1ms  established 
enough  revenue  by  itself  to  surpass  the  statutory  min'mum.  Tims,  the  eco- 
nomic chasm  between  wealthy  and  poor  districts  is  made  L'l'eater  by  the  finance 
system.  Tlie  plaintiffs  sought  relief  arguing  that  because  the  educational  oi> 
portunities  made  available  to  children  attending  public  schools  in  poor  districts 
were  substantially  inferior  to  the  educational  opportunities  made  available  to 
children  in  wealthy  districts  and  because  plaintiff  parents  are  required  to  pay 
a  higher  tax  rate  than  taxpayers  in  other  school  districts  in  order  to  obtain  for 
their  children  the  same  or  lesser  educational  opi^ortunities  afforded  children 
in  those  other  districts,  they  have  been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  both  the  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constltutioii  «^nd  provisions  of  the 
California  constitution.  At  the  trial  level,  defendants  filed  general  demurrers 
.to  the  complaint  asserting  that  none  of  the  claims  stated  facts  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  cause  of  action.  The  trial  court  sustained  the  denuirrers  wltli  leave 
to  amend.  Upon  failure  to  amend,  defendants'  motion  for  dismissal  was  granted. 
An  order  of  dismissal  was  entered  and  an  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
followed. 

Issue:  "Whether  the  California  public  school  financing  system,  with  its  sub- 
stantial dependence  on  local  property  taxes  and  resultant  tvide  disparities  in 
school  revenue,  violates  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  l^lth  amendment  and 
provisions  of  the  California  constitution  by  invidiously  discri.ninating  against 
the  poor  by  making  the  quality  of  a  child's  education  a  fu^J^^'ion  of  the  wealth 
of  his  parents  and  neighbors? 

Decision:  Yes. 

Rationale :  The  court  found  the  school  iinance  system  unable  to  withstand  con- 
stitutional analysis  under  the  equal  protection  clause,  recognizing  education  as 
a  **fimda mental,  interest"  which  could  not  l>e  conditioned  '  upon  a  wmlth 
classification. 

Because  the  case  reached  the  court  on  a  demurrer,  the  court — as  is  the  prac- 
tice—treated the  demurrer  as  admitting  all  material  facts  properly  pleaded. 
What  this  means  Jis  l-liat  the  defendants  had  said  to  the  court,  **Even  if  ever>-- 
thing  plaintiffs  alleged  were  true,-  they  still  do  not  have  a  case."  Thus,  the  court 
assumes  everything  to  he  true  in  reaching  their  decision  in  the  case. 

Prior  to  reaching  the  equal  protection  claims  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  court 
rejected  their  argument  that  article  IX,  section  .5    f  the  Cahfornia  constitu- 
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tion  providing  for  a  "systeu*  of  mmmon  school"  required  uniform  educational 
expenditures  throughout  the  .State. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  scliool  finance  srs-eui,  the  Court  discussed  two  equal 
protection  tests:  rational  basis  and  str.ct  scrutiny.  The  former  presumes  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative  sclieme  und  reciuires  merely  that  the  classi- 
fications established  bear  some  rational  relationship  to  v.ay  conceivable  state 
purpose;  the  latter  imposes  upon  the  State  the  burden  of  not  only  e.stablishing 
a  compelling  State  interest  justifying  il.e  distinctions  drawn  but  also  demon* 
strating  that  these  distinctions  are  neces.sary  to  further  its  purpose.  Suspect 
classifications  have  embraced  classificatory  factors  such  as  race,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  Fundamental  interests,  or  rights,  have  been  defined  as  being 
those  rights  preservative  of  all  other  rights  and  have  inchuled  voting,  the  right 
to  travel,  and  first  amendments  rights. 

Tlie  court  in  Serrano  found  a  suspect  classification  by  stating  that  the  fi- 
nancing sclieme  discriminated  against  both  familic?'  and  districts  on  the  basi!\ 
of  wealth.  It  established  a  fundamental  interest  in  education.  In  doing  so.  the 
court  has  expanded  these  t^vo  concepts  beyond  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Oonrt 
has  chosen  so  far  to  do- 

In  discussing  wealth  as  a  suspect  classification  ,tlie  court  analogized  to  cases 
dealing  ^vith  wealth  discriniinatiou  in  area.s  involving  access  to  the  electoral 
process  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  The  court  rejected  the  con- 
tention by  the  defendants  that  classsifiction  by  wealth  is  constitutional  so  long 
as  the  wealth  is  that  of  the  district  and  not  individuals.  Even  if  there  is  found 
to  be  no  (rorrelation  bet^veen  a  district's  per  pupil  assessed  valuation  and  the 
wealth  of  its  residents,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  district  wealth  would  be 
equally  invalid.  The  court  rejected  the  argument  that  the  discriminatory  classi- 
fication was  merely  de  facto,  stating  that  the  fact  the  results  may  have  been 
unintentional  cannot  excuse  the  discrimination.  >Ioreover,  it  was  impressed 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  wealth  classifications  were  determined  by  goveni- 
meiital  action.  In  "addition,  even  if  the  classifications  be  termed  de  facto,  the 
CaUfomia  court  has  already  held  in  racial  discrimination  cases  (although 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  remained  silent)  that  de  facto  discrimination  is 
just  as  constitutionally  impermissible  as  de  jure  discrimination. 

In  establishing  education  as  a  fundamental  interest,  the  court  admitted  that 
it  cannot  support  snch  a  designation  by  any  direct  authority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  precedent.  It  did,  however,  analyze  those  cases  of  the  supreme  Court 
which  had  dealt  with  education  in  differing  contexts  as  well  as  other  "funda- 
mental interest"  cases.  In  a  footnote,  the  court  cited  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  wel- 
fare case,  for  the  proposition  stated  indicated  that  certain  wealth  discrimination 
in  the  area  of  education  would  be  unconstitutional.  More  importanly,  the  court 
put  forth  two  reasons  for  judicial  recognition  of  education  as  a  fundamental 
interest  of  society:  (1)  edncation  is  a  major  determinant  of  an  individuaPs 
chances  for  success  in  a  competitive  society,  and  (2)  education  is  a  unique 
influence  on  a  child's  development  as  a  citizen  and  his  participation  in  political 
and  community  life. 

Applying  the  strict  scrntin>  standard,  the  court  could  not  find  a  compelling 
State  interest  which  r^ould  be  put  forward  to  support.  The  system  without  decid- 
ing whether  local  control  may  be  a  compelling  State  interest,  the  court  found  that 
vhe  present  financial  system  could  not  be  considered  necessary  to  further  such  au 
interest.  Moreover,  it  declared  that  the  doctrin'e  of  fiscal  free-will  put  forth  by 
defendants  was  a  cruel  illusion  for  poor  school  districts ;  so  long  as  the  assessed 
valuation  .within  a  district's  boundaries  is  a  major  determinant  of  how  much 
it  can  spend  for  its  schools,  only  a  district  with  a  large  tax  base,  the  court  found, 
was  actually  able  to  decide  liow  much  it  really  cared  to  spend  ^or  education, 

Finally,  the  court  distinguished  the  case  from  Mclnnis  v  Ogilvie  which  had 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Illinois  school  finance  system  and  had  been 
summarily  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court-  The  court  refused  to  give  the 
case  much  weight  as  precedent,  and  distinguished  the  two  cases  by  stating  that 
whereas  AfcJnuis  had  repeatedly  emphasized  "educationiil  needs"  a^  the  proper 
standard  for  measuriny  school  finance  systems  against  the  demauds  of  the  equal 
protection  clause,  Serrafto  concerned  itself  with  the  use  of  wealth  as  a  deter- 
minant in  the.  distribution  of  a  fundamental  service. 

KoTES:  Rodriffuezw  Antonio,  337F.  Supp.280  (1^71). 

Facts:  Plaintiffs  represented  Mexican-American  school  children  and  their 
liarents  living  in  Eklgewood  Independent  School  District  and  all  other  children  in 
Texas  living  in  school  districts  with  low  property  valuations.  To  provide  their 
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share  of  the  minimum  foundation  program,  to  satisf3''  bonded  indebtedness  for 
capital  exi)enditures,  and  so  finanee  all  expenditures  above  the  States  mini  mum, 
local  sehool  districts  are -empowered  witliin  statlitory  oi-  /nonstitutionnl  limits 
to  levy  and  eolleet  ad  valorem  proi>erty  taxes  *  ♦  *.  This  system  assumes  that 
the  value  of  property  Tvithin  the  various  districts  will  be  suffieiontly  equal  to 
sustain  comparable  expenditures  from  one  district  to  another.  It  makes  educa- 
tion a  function  of  the  local  property  tax  base  ♦  *  *  those  distrirls  m'^^st  rich  in 
property  also  have  the  highest  median  family  iuecme  and  the  lowest  percentage 
of  minority  pupils,  while  the  poor  property  districts  arc  poor  in  income  and 
predominantly  minority  in  composition. 

Issue:  Does  the  current  method  of  State  financing  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  deprive  the  plain tifTs  class  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  ? 

i)cdsio?2 ;  Yes. 

Rationale:  In  a  per  curiam  opinion,  the  three-judge,  Pcdcral  Court  invoked  in 
tliis  action,  based  their  decision  on  an  application  '^f  the  **tx)mpellinff  State 
interest-strict  scrutiny  equal  protection  test."  It  stated  that  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  framework  employed  by  the  State  In  providing  education  draws 
distinction  between  groups  of  citizens  depending  upon  the  wealth  of  the  district 
in  which  they  live.  Thus,  the  court  determined  that  wealth  should  be  treated 
as  a  suspect  classification  and  that  education  should  be  treated  as  fundamental 
interest.  The  system  was  contrasted  with  the  g:oal  of  "fiscal  neutrality"  advo- 
cated by  the  plaintlfPs  (which  would  require  that  the  fiuallty  of  public  education 
not  be  a  function  of  wealth,  other  than  the  wealt?i  of  the  State  as  a  whole), 
against  which  the  court  found  it  could  \Aithstand  neither  a  '^compelling  State 
interest"  not  ''reasonable  basis"  analysis.  The  court  dismissed  the  arguments 
by  the  defendants  that  the  present  method  of  financing  provided  an  advantage 
in  granting  decisionmaking  power  to  individual  districts  and  in  permitting 
local  parents  to  determine  how  much  they  desdrcd  to  spend  on  their  children's 
schooling  by  declaring  that  the  State  had,  in  fact,  actually  limited  the  choice 
in  financing  by  guaranteeing  that  some  districts  would  spend  low  with  h1;rli  taxes 
while  others  would  spend  high  with  low  taxes.  The  court  stated  in  conclusor.v 
terms  that,  on  the  issue  of  educational  quality,  the  current  system  of  finanr'  * 
public  education  in  Texas  discriminated  ou  the  ha&is  of  wealth  by  permit ; 
citizens  of  affluent  districts  to  provide  a  higher  quality  education  for 
children  while  paying  lower  taxes.  The  court  left  the  reme^dy  for  the  legislature 
to  develop  with  the  direction  that  the  program  adopted  not  make  the  "quality 
o?  education  a  function  of  wealth  other  thsm  the  wealth  of  a  State  as  a  whole. 

Note. — The  oral  arguments  for  this  case  were  heartl  l>efore  the  Supreme  Court  on 
October  12.  1972.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  1r  expected  wltWn  the  next  few  weeks, 
although  the  exact  date  Is  uncertain. 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  that  about  as  far  as  3'ou  want  to  go? 

Dr.  Mahtaxd.  I  think  it  is  as  fav  as  I  can  go  with  any  sense  of 
security  in  reporting  to  yoii.  I  say  again,  the  adiuinistrafcion  lias  taken 
seriously  the  dangerous  conditions,  especially  in  urban  education  in 
America,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  come  before  yon  witli  a 
proposal. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OP  THE  COST  OF  KDXTC.ITIOX 

'I 

Mr.  Flood.  These  national  educational  orgajiizatipns  are  urging 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secojidary  educa- 
tion be  increased  to  one-third,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  total  cost. 

I  thought  that  you.  Dr.  Marland,  wei*e  also  supporting  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  share  of  that  cost.  Now  this  surpi'ising  budget  seems  to 
be  going  in  another  direction.  Are  you  siui^rised  as  welh  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education?  Will  you  explain  the  situation  ? 

Br.  Mainland.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  voices  that  Avould  call  for  a  one- 
Ihivd  sharing  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  costs  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  well  known  to  me,  and  I  have  joined  those  voices.  I  liave 
said  on  the  record  before,  and  I  M'ill  say  again — my  figure  lias  been 
25  pei"cent,  but  it  is  in  the  ball  park  with  the  other  figure— I  have  said 
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over  time  as  I  attempt  (o  influence  the  administration's  position,  I 
would  struggle  to  help  us  move  to  the  level  oi  25  percent  or  more  in 
terms  of  the  ofiiciency  of  raising  revenue  and  the  de^'ee  to  which  the 
Federal  Goveninient  does  have  interest/aad-responsibility  consistent 
with  those  resources. 

It  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  item  I  me^itioned  earlier  as  to  the 
implied  and  alleged  inequities  in  the  present  system  of  going  to  the 
property  tax  as  the  primary  source,  now  supporting  51  percent  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  has  a  bearing  on  that. 

It  ma;v-  well  be  that  over  time,  the  reconciliation  of  that  inequity 
win  lie  in  u  Federal  vole  substantially  increased  over  what  is  now 
about  7  or  8  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary, 
education. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  within  the  administration  for  movement  in 
this  direction.  I  have  not  changed  my  beliefs,  convictions,  and  hopes. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  of  considerable  fiscal  stress,  as  you  know,  and 
we  have  ehdea\*ored  to  put  before  you  a  budget  that  is  compatible 
with  the  President's  determination  to  halt  inflation  and  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  to  avoid  a  tax  increase.  ■     -  ^ 

I  have  endeavored,  in  working  with  this  budget  and  laboring  within 
the  administration,  to  enhance  tlie  resources  for  education. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  like  walking  across  Niagara  Falls  on  a  rope — it  is 
a  good  trick,  whether  you  do  it  or  not.  ...~-J 

Dr.  IVLvKLAND.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  niay  want,  for  the  record,  to  develop  that  further. 
There  is  no  reason  that  you  shouldn't.  We  have  no  objection  to  special 
pleaders.  That  is  not  a  bad  .word.  *• 

Dr.  Marland.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  brief  amplification  for  the 
record.  -  ...   \  ^ 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  a  pretty  rough  question;  I  think  you  should  want 
to. 

Dr.  Marl^vnd.  I  will  be  pleased  to  consider  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Within  i^eason,  of  course. 
Dr.  MartvAnd.  It  would  be  a  one-pager, 
Mr.' Flood.  I  doubt  that, 
[The  information  follows:] 

Thoughts  ON  THE  Federal  Role  IN  Education 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  entitled  VEducaticn  and  the  New  Federalism"  by  S,  P; 
Marland,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  Department  of  HeaUh,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  presented  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  February  27r  1073. 

"If  we  are  approacliing  a  generation  of  peace,  as  our  President  lias  predicted 
and  as  we  all  pray,  then  all  Americans  are  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  national 
and  individual  fulfillment  unexampled  in  our  history.  Some,  of  course,  will 
benefit  far  more  because  tlieir  need  is  far" greater.  I  speak  of  the  very  poor ;  the 
illiterate ;  the  unemployed ;  the  underemployed ;  the  tens  of  thousands  of  aimless, 
unprepared,  frightened  yQung  men  and  women  who  must  look  to  education  for 
their  hope  and  their  guidance;  the  handicapped  in  our  schools  and  out  of  them; 
the  minorities  whose  fight  for  equality  has  challenged  America  and  may  yet 
ennoble  us  as. a  people.  The  condition.s  under  which  the  education  profession  has 
been  forced  to  operate  have  never  been  more  difficult  than  they  have  been  in  our 
lifetime.  Despite  divisiveness  and  public  disunity,  despite  the  imiltiple  problems 
that  have  inevitably  afflicted  tlie  young  of  this  Nation  as  they  came  of  age  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  ambivalence,  you  have  succeeded  in  measures  that  are 
written  in  the  country's  unmatched  record  of  social  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
^      The  affirmative  statistics  are  clear  and  they  need  no  citing  here. 
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**It  is  my  conviction  that  the  massive  shift  in  mtionuil  values  of  which  I  speak 
will  be  principally  a  shift  towarcl  the  educational  ethic,  meaning  a  quantum  leap 
in  the  demands  made  upon  educational  facilities  and  educational  practitioners 
at  all  levels— demands  that  will  he  made  upon  yoxi  and  upon  me.  If  I  am  right, 
the  immediate  future  will  bring  us  far  greater  opportunity  tlian  ivc  have  ever 
known  for  the  full  discharge  of  our  professional  and  personal  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  and  a  far  greater  responsibility  for  enridiraent  of  American  life. 
As  America's  expectations  for  its  schools  rise,  and  a.s  the  demands  upon  us  as 
school  loaders  are  compounded,  we  are,  i^erUaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
nation  whose  newly  realigned  resources  can  match  the  hope  af  i'ts  people." 

riNAXCIAL  SITrATlOX  IK  URBAX  SCHOOI/S 

Mr.  Fj.oop.  The  .  reason  I  say  that,  it  is  iio%v  11  o'clock,  and  I  do 
not  ^ant  to  make  tliis  a  one-man  sliow  vrith  tliis  committee.  Yon  Imow 
w&  never  do.  Wc  do  not  like  to  do  that  hero. 

What  is  the  current  financial  picture  in  the  big  city  schools  ? 

T>r,  jMarland.  It  is  dreadful;  Mr.  Cliairman, 

Mr.  Flood.  I  understand  some  of  them — Cliica^o,  Detroit — — 

Dr.  !Marland,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  and  so  on. 

This  morning,  on  this  date,  New  Ha  veil  is  back  in  trouble. 

Anyhow,  some  of  them  have  indicated  that  they  may  actually  have 
to  close  down  before  the  end  of  the  scliool  year.  They  are  not  fooling. 
What  about  this?  Can  the  Federal  Grovernmcnt  provide  any  help? 

Dr.  IMarlaxd.  TJie  circumstances  are  dangerous,  Mr.  Cliairman,  in 
my  judgment,  and  they  are  notably  dangerous  in  the  cities  yon  have 
eited  and  other  cities," 

.   Mr.  Flood.  What  do  you  mctrsN  Mie  cii-cunistiinces  are  dangerous? 

Dr.  Marlani).  The  circumstn?;ices  surrounding  the  fiscal  problems 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schc^^ls  in  metropolitan  areas  are  growing 
worse  in  this  way:  The  costs  of  education  are  outstripping  the 
resoui'ccs  

Mr.  Flood.  ProgvessiA^cly  woi-se. 

Dr.  MARLAxn.  Progressively  worse — available  to  the  communities 
to  raise  funds  for  education.  It  is  the  product  of  two  or  three  phe- 
nomena, if  you  will. 

One  is  the  condition  that  we  descrp)e  as  municipal  overburden,  in 
which  tlie  resources  of  a  city  rini^t  be  deployed  among  many  services 
to  the  people,  including  educac'i^n,,  in  whiol!  it  is  now  substantially 
the  record  that  about  one-third-  Ijiose  nnmicipal  resources  can  l>e. 
allowed  for  education.  v^*^^^: 

DKMARCATION  RETWEEN  CrTV  COUNCIL  AND  vSCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  raising  another  question.  There  exists  a  classical 
demarcation  in  our  cities,  historically.  Here  is  the  city,  and  the  city 
council  traditionally,  historically,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  Over 
here  is  the  school  board,  the  school  district,  now  becoming  in  recent 
years  not  just  within  the  municipal  environment  bitt  a  joint  school 
board,  a  joint  school  district,  increasing  its  geographic  jurisdiction. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  conflicts  between  tlie  joint  school  districts, 
the  joint  school  boards,  vis-a-vis  those  municipal  entities,  the  city 
council,  within  their  jurisdictions.  What  about  that? 

Dr.  IVLvRLAND.  I  recognize  the  distinctions  you  arc  making,  which 
imply  that  the  municipal  jurisdiction  in  terms  of  city  council  and  the 
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mayor  may  be  a  different  jurisdiction  from  that  of  the  traditional  and 
classic  definition  of  the  school  board,  which  in  many  cases  have 
autonomy, 

Nonetheless,  my  argument  that  raises  the  issue  of  municipal  over- 
l)urden  still  sustains  in  that  there  is  so  mv^h  mo)\oy  to  be  raised  by 
local  propeity  taxes  or  other  resources  within  that  municipality. 
Whether  there  is  an  independent  school  board  or  a  dependent  school 
board,  both  terms  having  to  do  with  the  degree  to  wiiicli  the  city 
council  controls  the  resources  of  the  board  of  education  within  the 
tax  structure,  whether  or  not  there,  is  nn  independent  or  a  dependent 
school  board,  the  issue  remains  there  iire  so  many  dollars  raised,  an  1 
thu  mere  fact  of  sustaining  a  city  commands  two-th\rds  or  more  of 
those  resources,  to  sustain  the  city  for  other  services  than  education, 

Mr,  F1.00D,  Keep  in  mind  State's  rights,  the  right  of  the  State  to 
determine  these  entities, 

Dr,  Mauland,  I  will  come  to  that. 

If  you  turn  to  other  kinds  of  jurisdiction,  smaller  cities  and  suburbs 
and  rural  areas,  the  services  other  than  education,  wliere  you  do  not 
have  the  municipal  overburden  phenomenon,  can  be  sustained  with 
about  one 'third  of  their  typical  revenues.  Therefore,  the  cities  have  a 
unique  problem,  and  the  problem  is  growing  worse  in  that  the  rev- 
enues in  a  great  many  of  our  cities,  not  all,  are  such  that  the  resources 
are  diminishing  as  the  needs  of  the  children  increase, 

Mr,  Fu>0D,  Of  course,  I  started  it  by  saying  big  cities,  I  should  not 
have  done  that,  because  this  is  not  restrictea  to  these  so-called  great 
cities, 

Dr,  Marlaxd  Nor  is  it  universal  with  all  of  the  For  example,  there 
are  some  cities  that  arc  not  at  this  stage  in  deep  distress  under  the 
generalizations  that  we  are  dealing  with,  but  a  great  many  are,  Mr, 
Chairman, 

AOVISOKY  CO:\rMISSION  ON  INTEROOVERNMEXTAI-  RELATIOXS 

You  referred  earlier  to  the  Advisory  Commission  011  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  a  very  prestigious  and  competent  body  com;isting  of 
Menibei's  of  this  Congress  as  well  as  scholars  and  researchers  and 
local  and  State  members  of  government.  They  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, turning  now  to  the  State  pait  of  this,  that  most  of  the  States  are 
in  a  position,  with  their  present  resources  and  capacities  for  revenue 
raising,  to  resolve  these  issues. 

The  chaivman  well  knows  of  earlier  testimony  I  have  offered  at  this 
table  which  speaks  to  the  problem  of  State  legislatures,  w^hich  tend,  by 
and  large,  to  be  unsympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  big  cities  in  those 
States,  Philadelphia  is  a  good  example,  Pittsburgh,  which  I  know- 
better,  is  a  good  example. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  those  cities,  through  the  present  distribution 
of  general  assembly  rei^resentntion,  to  carry  their  points  of  need  suc- 
cessfully in  the  State  legislature, 

STATK  AID  POlt  "URBAN  SCHOOT^S 

Mr,  Flood,  That,  is  because  of  the  makeup  of  the  State  general  . 
assemblies  and  the  dominance  of  the  rural  interests,  especially  in  the 
State  senates. 
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Dr.  Makland.  This  is  true.  It  Is  x)art  of  the  problem,  sir.  It  is  part 
of  the  solution,  ultimately,  if  we  are  to  have  a  solution.  Ways  must  be 
found  for  the  redeployment  of  State  resources  in  suck  a  way  as  more 
accurately  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  large  cities,  in  desperate 
condition.  You  probably  will  remember  that  even  in  j^our  own  State, 
there  have  been  times  at  the  intervention  of  the  Governor  when  other 
resources  were  found  to  save  the  condition  of  some  of  our  hig  cities 
such  as  Philadelpliia  or  Pittsbur<2:li.  This  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
Chicago,  It  will  probably  happen  in  the  case  of  Detroit,  in  one  way 
or  another. 

We  hope  we  do  not  hav6  b  ^lose  those  schools.  When  I  say  "we," 
I  am  si^eaking  as  a  professiciaJ  scliool  administrator,  not  as  one  who 
is  in  a  position  to  make  that  decision.  We  as  pi'ofessionals  are  distressed 
that  education  is  at  the  ])oint  \vliei*e,  for  lack  of  dollars,  tliis  great 
institution  that  is  called  free  education  in  the  United  States  is 
threatened. 

Mr,  Flood.  As  a  nuUter  of  fact,  you  are  not  unknown  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area, 

xjNckutaixty  .\s  to  fedeiuvl  kole 

Dr,  Mahland.  I  consider  it  a  very  grave  condition,  one  in  wliich  I 
believe  thei'e  is  a  Federal  role  ultimutely  to  be  discovered,^  notwitli- 
standlng  the  negative  findings  of  ACIR  in  terms  of  tlie  position  that 
I  would  favor.  ACIR  says  the  States  sliould  be  able  to  handle  this 
problem  with  their  present  revenue-raislpg  capabilities.  It  may  be 
the  Federal  role  will  be  one  of  incentive  for  States  to  change  their 
system.  It  may  be  one  of  persuasion  through  a  Federal  dollar  that  will 
bring  about  a  reform  of  the  State  system  of  funding  education.  We 
do  not  know  yet. 

Mr.  Fljod,  For  my  question  and  your  answer  at  .this  point,  this  is 
all  right,  but  A\  e  would  like  for  tlic  record  that  you  go  much  further 
than  you  do  because  of  the  time  problem  in  answering  this  kind  of 
major  question.  You  will,  I  am  sure. 

Dr.  Marland.  Let  me  be  sure  I  have  the  question  so  we  can  give  you^ 
a  more  detailed  and  thoughtful  answer  than  I  ha^-e.  If  I  may  restate 
it,  sir,  to  be  sure  I  have  it  right,  the  (piestiou  is:  What  do  I  see,  as 
Asssltant  Secrctaiy  for  Education,  as  to  the  graveness  of  the  prob- 
lems in  urban  school  systems,  and  what  do  I  see  as  long-term  solutions 
for  those  pi'oblems  ?  Is  that  a  fair  restatement  ? 

Mr.  Flood,  Yes, 

[The  infonnation  follows :] 

L'RBAX  Scn«  01.  Problems 

I.  Financial  Problems  of  Vrhtm  Schoottt 

Many  hig  city  schools  are  caught  in  u  severe  financial  crisis,  with  three  drama- 
tic cousequences :  School  closings,  school  strikes,  and  anticipated  early  school 
closings. 

1.  School  Closings:  1911-''t2. — Three  larp:e  school  systems  closed  down  as  a 
result  of  financial  problems :  Independence,  ilo. ;  Dayton,  Ohio ;  and  Portland, 
Oreg.  In  each  case  the  school  system  was  running  ji  deficit  and  the  electorate 
had  rejected  proi>erty  tax  increases.  Dayton  closed  for  1  week,  Independence  2 
weeks,  Portland  1  month.  After  the  school  closings  voters  still  rejected  a  tax  in- 
crease except  in  Dayton.  By  ''readjusting"  budgets,  i-educing  staff,  etc.,  these 
school  .systems  do  not  currently  h^vo  oi)eratin^?  deticits.  The  next  .school  year 
they  nmy  have  deficits  unless  the  State  and  the  taxpayers  provide  additional 
funds. 
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2,  School  Strikes.  Siuce  September  1972  there  have  been  at  least  five  school 
strikes — Indianapolis-October  1J)72  about  2  weeks;  Cliicago-Jaunary  1973  3 
weeks;  St,  Louis-.Tanuarj'  1973  4  weeks;  Cleveland-January  1973  1  week  ;  Phila- 
delphia-4  weeks  in  October,  teachers  returned  to  work,  then  in  January  1973 
struck  again. 

Among  other  demands  such  as  additional  preparation  tim  ,  smaller  classes, 
etc.,  each  strike  has  included  a  demand  for  teacher  salary  increases.  Since  teacher 
and  other  iwrsonnel  salaries  account  for  about  SO  itercent  of  oix»mthig  budgets 
implications  for  future  financing  are  obvious.  Many  of  the.se  school  officials  be- 
lieve teachers  should  have  salary  increases  but  because  of  tWe  financial  squeeze 
increases  can*t  be  granted.  Thus  the  strikes  are  directly  related  to  the  financial 
crisis  and  certainly  heightened  the  crisis. 

3.  Anticipated  Early  School  Closings.  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia 
have  announced  they  will  run  out  of  money  and  will  have  to  close  early— in 
March  and  May,  unless  additional  funds  come  from  State  and  Federal  sources. 

Detroit :  $80  million  deficit.  Had  announced  school  would  not  reopen  after 
Christmas  1972  holidays,  for  S  weeks.  State  legislature  agreed  to  find  i  jme<ly 
if  schools  opene<l  in  January.  Schools  reopened,  State  legislature  .still  has  not 
provided  remedy,  the  »$S0  million  deficit  remains.  Tlie  board  has  announced 
schools  will  close  Ma rcli  15  if  additional  monies  are  not  found  (critics  claim 
the  State  is  wealthy  enough  to  provide  additional  funds.  The  State  does  not  be- 
lieve local  school  tax  effort  is  great  enough.  Detroit  school  levy  is  low  conipnred 
to  rest  of  State  but  total  city  taxation  is  higher  than  rest  of  State). 

Chicago:  $72  million  deficit.  Board  had  stat  '1  .schools  would  run  ont  of  money 
and  elo.se  in  March.  Teachers  strike — 3  weeks,  ^ned  2.5  percent  teaclier  salary 
increase,  $72  million  deficit  still  remains,  b^n^^  ^  ;.ited  must  clo.so  in  ^larcli,  defi- 
cit will  be  larger  next  year,  and  the  solntion  is  greater  State  and  Fedei  il  fund- 
ing. 

Philadelphia:  "MoHt  critical.  Had  a  $52  million  deficit.  Board  had  stated  schools 
would  have  to  close  May  15,  Now  in  second  ;strike  (one  teadier  demand  is  for 
higher  salaries).  School  system  could  have  $12G  million  deficit  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Mayor  has  pledged  not  to  raise  taxes,  the  State  which  lias  on  two  occasions 
**bailed"  out  tiio  Philadelphia  schools  through  additional  grants,  claims  it  will 
not  give  additional  aid  because  there  should  be  greater  local  effort. 

Summary:  Some  big  city  schools  already  face  huge  oj^rating  deficits.  Over  the 
past  few  year.s  they  have  laid  off  teachers,  increased  class  sizes,  etc.  These  of- 
ficials contend  they  have  cut  all  they  can,  and  that  massive  additional  funding 
from  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  is  needed.  Many  school  .systems  do  not 
have  deficits  but  are  now  beginning  to  jnggle  to  reduce  staff,  to  avoid  deficits. 
These  officials  foresee  deficits  in  the  future  unless  additional  State  and  Fed- 
(►ral  funds  are  forthcoming.  There  are  some  urban  .school  .systems  which  do  not 
Imve  school  deficits  and  through  a  ?ombination  of  factors  seem  to  be  in  healthy 
financial  condition. 

//.  LoiW  Toi^h  Solution 

The  financial  problems  of  big  city  schools  are  inextricably  bound  np  with  the 
general  fiscal  crisis  of  urban  centers.  All  city  services  cost  more  and  inflation 
continues  to  push  these  costs  even  higher.  In  comi^eti.ion  for  .scarce  resources 
education  does  uot  fare  well  against  such  activities  as  police  and  fire  protection 
and  sanitP.ry  services.  Rising  welfare  costs  continue  to  overburden  central 
cities. 

3.  The  first  priority  nnist  be  to  stabilize  fh(»  ccononiy.  halt  inflation  and  pro- 
vide full  employment. 

2.  As  the  pre.sent  system  of  welfare  programs  undergoes  reform,  the  nin- 
away  costs  associatetl  with  this  activity  in  metropolitan  areas  will  abate  re- 
.sulting  in  less  pressure  on  local  tax  sources. 

3.  General  revenue  .sharing  funds  will  provide  an  increasingly  solid  base 
upon  which  local  governments  will  be  able  to  construct  financial  progran^s  for 
critical  city  services.  State  governments  will  be  encouraged  to  use  their  general 
revenue  .sharing'  funds  to  assist  cities  in  supporting  critical  services  including 
education. 

4.  State  governments  will  reassess  their  roles  hi  financial  support,  for  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  education  and,  because  of  increasing  pul)lic  and  legal  pres- 
sure, will  restructure  their  support  system  to  provide  a  more  equitable  State 
share  of  the  burden. 
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5.  Finally,  the  Federal  Government  will  consolidate  present  and  future 
categories  of  education  programs  into  broad  areas  of  national  conceni.  The  re- 
sultant pi-ograms  will  provide  State  and  local  officials  greater  flexibility  in  tar- 
geting resources  on  tlie  most  critical  problems. 

TAX  CREDITS  FOK  XOXPTJBUC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Flood.  I  note  that  the  1974  budget  refers  to  legislation  propos- 
ing tax  credits  iov  the  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Of  eoursc,  this  would  affect  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget.  Never- 
theless, we  are  still  intei  csted  in  the  sub]  ect. 

Could  you  describe  the  curi'ent  Federal  policy  toward  nonpublic 
schools  ? 

Dr.  Makland.  The  President  has  declared  the  intention  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  bring  some  order  of  relief  to  parents  of  children  in 
nonpublic  schools.  He  believes,  and  those  of  us  in  education  I  think 
Avould  broadly  suppoit  the  assertion,  that  the  iVjnerican  system  has 
been  built  Mpow  a  variety  of  options  open  to  families  to  make  theiv 
choices  about  schooling*. 

The  economic  condition  of  many  of  our  nonpublic  schools,  notably 
those  that  are  church-related,  has  shown  a  deterioration. 

The  deterioration  of  resources  in  the  nonpublic  schools,  especially 
those  that  are  church  related,  has  reached  a  dangerous  condition  in  the 
eyes  of  the  President,  and  he  has  declai'cd  it  the  intention  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  provide  

Mr.  Fi^on.  You  say  church  related.  Are  there  others  ? 

TYPES  OF  XOXPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Dr  Maklaxd.  The  noi^public  schools  altogether  arc  embraced  in  the 
administration T>  proposal,  namely,  that  there  be  a  form  of  tax  credit 
proposed  not  inconsistent  M'ith  that  which  was  offered  by  Mr.  Mills  a 
year  ago,  in  a  fonn  that  would  reiinbui'se  parents  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  tax  credits. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  repeat  the  question.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  un- 
doubtGidly  when  you  mention  this  type  of  school,  it  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  a  church  school      some  kind.  Are  there  other  kinds? 

Dr.  IMakiaxd.  Tliere  are  other  kinds,  sir.  There  are  about  4i/^  mil- 
I'.on  young  people  in  all  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic 
schools.  This  includes  Exeter,  Phillips,  Choate,  as  well  as  the  church- 
related  schools  which  are  identified  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Lutheran  Church ,  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  others. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  they  all  just  prep  schools  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools,  which  would  in- 
clude those  that  arc  referred  to  as  prep  scliools,  such  as  Choato  or 
Andover.  It  includes  all  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic  schools. 
The  parents  of  childrp  enrolled  in  those  schools  would  be  able  under 
this  proposal  to  have  a  tax  credit. 

At  this  time  the  figure,  in  dollars,  I  am  sure  is  to  be  debated  with 
Congress,  possibly  under  the  mantle  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
distinct  from  HEW.  Wo  will  not  be  engaged  in  that  deliberation,  prob- 
ably. A  sum  of  money  that  would  total  the  cost  approximately  of  $300 
million  the  first  half-year  in  loss  of  i*evenues,  and  probably  $600  mil- 
lion the  second  year,  would  satisfy  the  project^^d  needs  of  taking  that 
course  of  action. 
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It  is  done  to  encourage  families  to  keep  their  options  open  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  an  option  for  a  nonpublic  school. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this.  Be  sure,  now,  that  yon  arc 
aware  of  the  so-called  lace  curtain  school  as  distin^iished  from  iust 
nonpubhc  schools. 

Dr.  Marland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  what 
you  describe  as  the  lace  curtain  schools  and  oth  »,r  nonpublic  schools. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  do  not  want  you  to  discriminate. 

Dr.  Marland.  Under  law,  in  constructing  a  system,  I  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  the  tax  credit  advantajre  goes  to  this  kind  of  a  nonpublic 
school  but  not  to  that  kind  of  nonpublic  school. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  want  you  to  tell  us.  I  am  asking  questions.  I  am  no  spe- 
cial pleader. 

administration's  intention  concerning  nonpublic  schools 

Dr.  Marland.  I  am  saying  in  the  administration's  present  intent,  all 
nonpublic  school  parents  would  be  entitled  to  this.  ~   

Mr.  Flood.  Develop  this  at  some  length,  within  reason,  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so.  That  information  I  will 
secure,  however,  from  Treasury.  It  will  not  be  a  HEW  matter. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  do  not  care  where  you  get  it,  but  there  are  different 
facets  of  that  question.  Don't  miss  any. 

Mr.  Michel.  May  I  ask  at  this  point,  would  there  not  be  a  family 
income  factor  in  this  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  Yes. 

If  I  appear  to  be  only  lightly  informed  on  that,  it  is  not  a  function 
of  this  office. 

[The  information  follows :] 

I>"COME  TAX  CREDITS  FOR  NON-PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARV 
SCHOOL  TUmON 

The  adiminist ration  continues  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  tax  credit  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  nonpublic  education  of  children  at  the  elementary  anr.  secondary  school 
levels. 

As  we  so  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committer  on  August  14.  we 
favor  legislation  which  would  reimburse  some  part  of  that  tuitK^n. 

At  that  time  we  also  proposed  changes  in  the  bill  whicJi  had  been  proposed. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  legislation  is  desirable  with  the  changes  we  suggested. 

We  would  hope  that  such  legislation  would  be  in  place  to  take  effect  on  January 
1,  1974.  The  President's  budget  carries  an  estimated  reductio»i  in  revenues  of 
$300  million  to  cover  the  half-year  revenue  impact  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Flood.  Salaries  and  expenses.  You  have  55  jobs  down  in  your 
office,  and  you  want  the  same  number  for  1974.  How  many  and  what 
kind  of  positions  were  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  in 
creating  your  office?  Are  these  positions  presently  filled  now?  What 
are  these  people  doing?  Then  will  you  have  your  peoplo  supply  for 
us  a  chart. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  have  a  chart. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  do  not  want  it  now.  Supply  an  organizational  chart, 
one  of  those  classical  organizational  charte  of  your  office,  for  the  record. 

If  you  want  to  use  it  now^  for  the  purpose  of  my  question  and  other 
members'  questions  
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Dr.  IVLuiLAND.  I  ^vill  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  and 
then  Avill  submit  it. 

We  are  now  talking  about  the  box  at  the  top  of  the  other  diagram 
we  referred  to  earlier,  the  ASE  box,  where  it  says  55  people. 

.Mr.  Flood.  This,  of  course,  will  be  submitted  as  part  of  your  original 
statement  in  the  record. 

Dr.  IMahlaxd.  The  Congress  in  creating^  this  office,  thvousjh  the  lan- 
guage of  its  report  of  the  conference  committee,  established  the  number 
of  55  people  in  the  fli-st  year  as  suitable  for  this  office. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  more  iri  1974  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  No.  '  i  .. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  ai-e  quite  a  guy.  You  are  a  new  breed, 

Dr,  MarlzVND.  I  think  we  should  tell  you  tluit  I  have  some  biases 
on  this  subject.  y 

Mr.  Flood.  So  have  we. 

'Dr.  Marland.  If  I  may  finish  the  statement,  my  bias  is  to  say  this 
is  not  going  to  be  another  layering  of  biu'eaucracy  on  top  of  tlie 
Office  of  Education, 

Mr.  Flood.  Ordinarily,  "bias"  is  a  bad  word,  but  not  on  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Dr.  Makland.  My  bias  is  to  keep  this  a  small,  effective,  and  lively 
outfit. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  healthy. 

Dr.  Mablaxd.  The  numbei's  of  people,  55.  are  roughly  one-half  pro- 
fessional staff  and  one-half  support  staff,  including  clerks,  secretaries, 
boolckeepei's,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Floop.  Half? 

Dr.  jMarlaxd.  About  half. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  a  miracle. 

Dr.  jMakland.  That  is  the  intent,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  bucking  for  stripes?  Do  you  want  an  award 
as  a  topflight  administrator,  sir  ? 

Dr.  ]\LviiLANi).  I  would  like  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  will  see  about  that.  At  some  banquet,  someplace,  some 
night  at  the  Mayflower, 
Dr.  Mahlano.  Very  good,  sir. 

STATUS  OF  THE  PKESENT  OKGANIZATION 

You  asked  wiratTthe  status  of  the  present  organization  is.  It  is  barely 
in  place,  sir.  We  ha\'e  not  liad  the  authority  through  the  regulatory 
process  of  government  to  employ  people  for  this  under  the  oflfier  con- 
sti'aints  with  which  we  are  working.  We  do  have  the  authority  to  name 
these  55  people.  Until  very  recently,  there  have  been  internal  con- 
straints on  how  many  we  could  hire. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  many  of  these  people  did  you  actually  take  with 
you  down  the  h^ill  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxd,  All  of  the  slots  were  reduced  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, plus  4,  but  the  4  we  are  not  going  to  use  because  we  are  limiting 
it  to  55. 

!Mr.  Flood.  You  are  the  classicial  brigade  commander,  bird  colonel 
in  Marine  Corps  being  promoted  to  brigadier.  Were  you  iii  the  Marine 
Corps? 
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Di\  !JLvRL.AXD.  I  was  in  the  A  rniy,  sir, 
Mr,  Flood,  Go  ahead, 

Dr,  Marl^vxd,  All  of  these  positions  were  deducted  from  the  Office 
of  Education,  not  necessarily  ais  nidi vi duals  but  as  slots.  Some  of  the 
individuals  are  being  moved,  I  do  now  indeed  have  the  authority  to  fill 
the  slots,  I  would  estimate  

ilr.  Flood,  Where  did  you  get  tliat  authority  ? 

Dr,  JIarlaxu,  By  the  Secretary,  with  the  permission  of  OMB  for  us 
to  fill  these  positions,  ev-en  though  there  had  been  a  freeze  now 
hiring. 

Mr,  Flood,  By  the  new  Secretary  or  the  old  Secretary? 
Dr,  Marlaxd.  Both. 

Mr,  Flood,  Mr.  Richardson  gave*it  to  yoii  first,  though  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Secretary  Richardson  authorised  jne  to  establish  the 
office,  but  at  that  time — perhaps  Charles  Miller  can  give  you  more  pre- 
cise details — what  the  conditions  of  employment  have  been  ovei*  the 
last  6  or  8  months,  foreclosing  our  fi'eedoni  to  make  new  appointments 
during  this  period.  That  condition  was  relieved  as  of  about  February  1, 

Mx\  Miller.  That  is  right.  The  Goveniment-wide  freeze  was  not  over 
until  the  budget  was  suoniitted  to  Congrers,  and  Mr.  Richardson  had 
moved  by  that  time.  Essentially,  it  is  under  Mr.  Weinberger's 
administration, 

Dr,  ^L\RLAKD,  We  have  made  some  appointments  at  tliis  point,  3  or 
4. — secretary  here,  a  messenger  there.  We  have  nominated  othcre 
from  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  moved  to  this  office.  I  would  esti- 
mate that  about  half  of  the  people,  both  professional  and  support, 
will  be  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  will  be,  in  the  course  oi  the 
next  month  or  6  months,  assembled  as  we  impi'ove  our  space,  the  al- 
location of  desks-  

EFFECT  ON  OFFICE  OF  EDTJCATION 

Mr,  Flood,  Did  yon  wreck  the  other  outfit?  Was  there  s  luawking 
about  it? 

Dr,  Marland.  You  may  wish  to  askDr,  Ottilia, 
Mr,  Flood,  I  will. 

•  Dr,  MarLtAnd,  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  during  this  ox- 
change,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  Ur,  Ottina  

Mr,  Flood.  I  know  the  doctor.  He  M-ill  sound  olf. 

Dr.  Marland  [continuing].  To  have  him  assist  me  in  answering  this 
question, 

Mr.  Flood,  I  know  him.  If  he  doesn't  like  it,  he  will  say  so. 
Go  ahead, 

Dr,  Marland,  If  you  watch  this  diagram,  which  I  guess  has  not  been 

reproduced  yet  

Mr.  Flood.  Postpone  that. 

Dr,  Marlakd.  We  will  come  back  to  it  at  your  pleasure. 

Broadly  speaking,  to  answer  a  little  more  of  your  question  withou 
getting  into  the  details  of  the  diagram,  we  are  distributed  into  three 
parts  in  that  office,  all  quite  small  components. 

One  we  call  the  Office  of  Administration,  which  has  to  do  with 
budget  overview,  program  coordination  between  NIE  and  OE  on  such 
a  suhject,  for  example,  as  career  education.  Very  important  parts  of 
both  of  those  houses  are  engaged  in  career  education.  Research  and 
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development  on  the  one  hand,  implementation  and  funding  on  the 
otlier  hand.  That  i-ole  of  Ciiordination  and  balancing  and  weaving 
the  parts  together  will  come  under  the  Office  of  Administration, 

POLICY  COMMUNICATION 

The  second  part  of  the  office  will  be  tlie  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
foi*  Policy  Communication,  whom  you  met  this  morning  in  the  person 
of  Charles  Saunders,  who  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  designate 
for  Policy  Communication, 

Mr,  Flood,  What  in  the  ivorld  does  that  mefin? 

Dr.  ]\L\RLAND.  Broadly,  it  means  the  relations  with  you,  sir.  It  is. 
partly  public  affairs,  partly  congress! onal.l.aison,  ii  vid  partly  function- 
ing with  the  ivfiiiiLe  array  of  letters  that  come  to  us  f ;-oin  Congress 
and  from  others  where  we  gather  the  data  to  Jielp  answer  yon. 

It  relates  to  the  Federal-State  relations, 

Mr,  CoNTE,  Will  you  have  him  stand  up  so  we  can  look  at  him.  He 
is  the  most  important  man  here, 
Mr.  Flood.  Moustache  aud  all, 

Dr,  Marland.  We  also  relate  very  closely  witli  Dr  Ottina's  legisla- 
tive staff,  and  with  Dr,  Glemian's  legislative  staff,  to  synchronize  our 
beha  viu  r  be  fore  you. 

That  office  also  gives  direction  to  the  committee  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Federal  Intei-agency  Committee  on  Education, 

[The  chait  follows:] 
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UNFIUiED  JOBS 

Mr.  Flood,  Are  all  these  jobs  tuied  ? 

Dr,  Marland.  None  of  them,  to  speak  of.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have 
only  had  the  freeze  melted  in  HEW  and,  thei  ef ore,  I  have  been  operat- 
with  delegated  people  that  Dr.  Ottina  has  detailed  to  my  office, 

Mr,  Flood,  Now  that  we  have  this,  do  vou  want  to  go  back?  The 
members  of  the  committee  now  have  the  chart.  Will  yoii  comment  on 
that.  Doctor? 

Dr.  MARiiAND.  Yes. 

I  would  remind  you  this  is  still  preliminary',  and  is  labeled  "draft." . 
Do  not  hold  us  to  the  absolute  figuies,  but  it  is  approximately  the  way 
we  are  going. 

I  mentioned  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  there  are  eight  people, 
most  of  them  support  staflF,  with  two  administrative  assis(;ants  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  The  others  would  be  secretaries,  messengers,  and 
filing  people. 

The  Executive  Secretariat,  over  on  the  right.  A  very,  important  part 
of  the  HEW  system  is  that  system  whicli  moves  the  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  documents  through  our  system  and  keeps  track  of 
them.  It  is  a  system  that  we  I'ely  on  heavily  for  relating  to  Congress, 
with  the  public,  and  with  other  part  of  Government.  This  is  a  three- 
person  office,  two  professionals  and  one  nonprofessional. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  will  be  a  GS-18  or  possibly  execu- 
tive level  5.  That  is  still  uncertain.  He  will  have  an  adTiMnistrativo 
assistant  an  d  there  will  be  two  clerks  there. 

The  Office  of  Administration,  which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
gives  overall  managerial  super^^ision  to  such  things  as  budget,  pro- 
p;ram  coordination,  articulating  new  programs  between  Dr,  Ottina-s 
and  Dr.  Gleiman's  offices  in  ways  that  are  harmonious  and  not 
duplicative. 

Tliere  will  be  several  fimctions  administered  there,  including  such 
things  as  personnel,  payroll,  travel,  all  tho^e  other  things  that  we 
have  to  accomplish.  . 

Then  as  you  come  down  to  the  bottom,  on  the  left,  we  were  mention- 
ing the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Coininunication,  who  is 
Charles  Saunders  as  the  designee  for  that  post  as  soon  as  my  freeze 
unfolds, 

I  mentioned  that  his  duties  include  communications  with  Congress, 
communications  with  Federal,  State,  local  units  of  government,  com- 
niunications  with  the  education  community  at  large,  literally  hundreds 
of  professional  organizations  that  we  relate  with,  for  botli  input  and 
output  in  the  communication  of  policy. 

For  example,  the  work  that  led  to  the  development  of  this  meeting 
today  which  was  shared  between  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Keen.  Part 
of  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  educational  policy  and  part  is  legislative. 

FEDERAIi  INTERAGENCY  CO^OIITTKE  ON  EDUCATION 

I  mentioned  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education.  That 
is  established  under  Executive  order,  bringing  together  some  28  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  Government,  ra?iging  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missi on  to  Agriculture,  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  NASA, 
and  all  in  between,  which  is  a  fairly  active  body  of  people  tiying  to 
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bring  order  to  what  you  as  a  committee  recognize  as  the  frequent  op- 
portunities for  overlapping,  clashing,  inconsistencies  among  various 
agencies  of  Govcrnnient, 

We  trj""  at  least  in  education  to  ameliorate  those  inconsistencies  and 
redundancies. 

Then  wo  come  finally  to  what  is  probably  the  most  powerful  and 
important  part  of  this  oIHce,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Development,  again  a  relatively  small  number  of  i)eople.  but  I  hope 
vory  skilled.  We  are  searching  natiomiUy  now  for  that  person.  We  do 
not  sit  this  stage  have  a  firm  nominee,  but  ai^e  attempting  to  find  a  per- 
son who  will  bring  the  expertise  and  the  wisdom  of  policy  analysis  as 
well  as  the  skill  of  the  practitioner,  either  at  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary level  or  the  postsecondary  level,  a  person  who  knows  how  the  sys- 
tem works  but  has  the  wisdom  to  deal  with  the.  deep  issues  of  policy. 
What  is  the  Federal  role  in  the  United  States  concerning  higher  educa- 
tioji,  about  wliich  we  liave  had  ad  lioc,  spirited  debate  and  frequently 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  administrations  and  within  Congress. 
Wo  need  substantive  studies, 

Mr.  Fj.ooix  As  soon  as  this  ])erson  is  namedj  will  you  \vrite  a  letter 
to  each  member  of  the  subcommittee  and  tell  us  who  he  is,  with  a 
biography  of  tho.man,  in  view  of  his  importance  as  you  have  just  said  ? 

Dt\  Maulaxd.  I  wiirbe  pleased  to,  sir.  That  about  completes  it. 

COXSUJ/I  ANT  AXD  CONTKACT  VKRSONNEL 

Mr,  Fivoon.  How  much  is  included  in  your  request — this  is  one  of  our 
pet  hates — for  consultant  and  contract  personnel,  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them  ? 

Dr.  ^Maklaxi),  Under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  for  1974 
there  is  the  sum  of  $S0,000  for  i)ositions  called- other  than  permanent. 
That  could  include  some  consultant  sei'vices  if  required.  There  arc  no 
funds  for  contract  services.  We  are  avoiding  in  this  

Ml',  Flood.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Dr.  Maklaxd  [continuing].  All  of  the  operational  programmatic 
kinds  of  activities.  As  you  will  hear  from  Dr,  Glennan  and  Dr,  Ottina, 
there  arc  significant  funds  for  what  are  known  as  grants  and  contracts, 
but  wc  do  not  intend  to  administer  grants  and  contracts  in  the  Assistant 
Seci'etary's  office.  We  will  be  in  a  position  with  relatively  modest  sums, 
I  say  $80,000,  to  draw  upon  exi)eit  talent,  particularly  to  work  in  this 
[)oltcy  development  area  and  to  commission  people  to  come  in  and 
spend  2  weeks  with  us  to  pick  theii-  brains,  or  to  come  in  a  day  a  month 
for  a  year  to  work  with  task  forces  within  our  system.  . 

Mr,  Flood,  Are  you  going  to  give  that  man  only  two  people? 

Dr.  Maiiland.  Two  in  his  immediate  ollice,  himself  and  his  secretai^y. 
Then  he  has  seven  people  in  his  planning  office  and  eight  in  the  analysis 
office. 

I'OSTSKCONDAllY  INNOVATION 

Mr,  Flood,  You  want  $15  million  for  postsecondary  innovation. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $5  million  over  1973, 

That  $5  million  is  50  percent.  You  are  up  50  percent  in  1  year. 

Dr.  Marland.  Yes,  sir.  *  ~. 

Mr,  Flood.  Fifty  percent  in  1  year  does  not  bound  like  you.  Wliy, 
nil  of  a  sudden,  are  you  going  ahead  so  rapidly  on  this  thing?  Tlie 
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justifications  are  lousy  on  this.  You  want  a  50-percent  increase.  You 
are  going  ahead  like  a  cannonball,  faster  than  you  are  doing  anything 
else.  The  justifications  are  pretty  skimpy.  What  is  going  on? 

Dr.  Marland.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  recall  our  testimony  before 
the  House  Education  Committee,  which  I  think  Mrs.  Green  will  re- 
member, iu  which  we  made  very  clear  that  her^  we  have  an  instrument 
of  Government  that  does  not  intend  to  impo? ;  a  govcrnniental  role.  If 
our  justifications  are  skimpy,  it  is  because  ^  e  arc  consciously  saying 
that  we  are  creating  an  instrimient  that  will  .  iipport  inventive  work  by 
the  higher  education  community  to  improv  their  effectiveness,  but  not 
according  to  some  Federal  code,  not  acco^  ding  to  some  high  priest  of 
postsecondary  education  who  says,  "Yo^  will  do  this  or  that  or  you 
won't  get  your  Lioney." 

Mr.  Flood.  While  you  are  making  tl  is  speech,  give  me  an  example 
of  two  or  three  projects  under  this  pro^j^am. 

Dr.  Maela>'d.  Let  mc  tako  a  project  tlidt  is  alreadj^  

Mi\  Flood.  You  may  finish  what  you  want  to  say  first. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  will  be  glad  to  move  to  your  question. 

Let  us  take  a  project  tlmt  is  already  in  place,  because  there  are  no 
projects  in  placo  at  this  time  imder  this  fund.  It  is  only  now  coming 
into  place.  Thb  board  has  no'^  been  named  yet.  The  director  has  not 
been  named  yet.  I  hope  they  v  ill  be  A/ithin  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Flood.  Will  you  notify  the  committee  on  that,  too? 

Dr.  Marland.  Yes,  and  wi^Il  give  you  their  credentials. 

EXAMPLES  OF  POSTSECONDAKY  INNOVATIONS 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  something  which,  if  we  had  had  a  founda- 
tion, woukl  have  been  a  typical  target  for  foundation  encouragement. 
Li  the  city  of  ^Minneapolis,  there  is  a  4-year  institution  created  out  of 
thin  air,  no  buildings,  no  permanent  faculty,  a  very  low  student  cost,  a 
strongly  oriented  academic  program  reaching  out  into  occupational 
opportunities  as  well  as  academic.  They  draw  upon  a  variety  of  part- 
time  scholars  to  be  their  faculty.  They  teach  school  in  the  evening,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundaj^,  at  the  convenience  of  the  student. 

They  liave  one-to-one  ratios  of  a  man  who  may  be  a  retired  lawyer 
d  aling  with  someone  who  wants  to  be  a  law  librarian.  They  bring 
them  together.  This  is  an  inventiA^e  new  form  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  say  it  will  nec<;ssarily  become  a  univei'sal  form.  But  it  is 
somebody  workmg  conscientiously  with  an  idea,  within  a  State  sys- 
tem, who  says  many  parts  of  our  postsecondary  systerh  seem  not  to  be 
satisfying  the  population  that  we  ai'o  trying  to  serve,  and  let  us  try 
something  different. 

To  move  from  that  example  to  another  one,  ri^?ht  now  Columbia 
University  is  examining  its  entire  undergraduate  structure  with  a  view 
toward  making  the  learning  experience  of  the  young  people  far  more 
closely  identified  with  careers.  This  is  not  to  disparage  or  demean  or 
lower  the  importance  of  the  liberal  arts,  but  to  say  if  somebody  is  to 
study  Latin  or  is  to  study  philosophy  or  is  to  study  Brov:ning  or 
Shakespeare  as  a  part  of  his  development,  he  also  at  the  same  time  is 
leading  toward  something  that  will  be  useful  to  him  as  a  Imman  be- 
ing and  citizen,  apart  from  the  intellectual  fulfillment  and  in  addition 
to  the  basic  development  as  a  citizen. 
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I  am  not  arguing  for  this,  necessarily,  at  this  moment.  I  am  saying 
that  Columbia  has  begun  to  move  this  way. 

This  is  a  new  form,  and  it  is  a  new  form  for  a  place  like  Columbia, 
particularly,  to  be  orienting  its  philosophy,  partly  in  response,  I  think, 
to  student  expectations,  but  also,  interestingly,  in  response  to  faculty 
reform  motivations,  to  apj^ear  to  be  what  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
would  say  was  more  useful  education. 

You  said,  why  $10  million  the  first  year  and  a  oO-percenfe  increase 
the  second  year? 

The  history  of  this  educational  progi-am,  it  should  be  pointed  out, . 
started  at  $100  million  for  the  first  year.  In  line  with  all  of  our  other  . 
belt-tightening,  the  first  year  was  reduced  to  $10  million,  Tiie  level  of 
magnitude  of  what  we  can  do  usefuUj;  is  somewhere  significantly 
,  above  the  $15  million.  We  started  at  a  point  that  -was  90  percent  lower 
than  the  point  at  which  the  original  administration  proposal  was 
leveled. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  not  one  of  these  things  where  you  give  it  a  fair 
trial  before  you  hang  it,  is  it  ? 

Dr,  Marlaxd.  I  woii!d  say  the  fimd  for  the  improvement  of  post- 
secondary  education  should  be  viewed  at  the  end  of  about  5  years 
before  making  a  judgment.  I  do  not  think  we  will  change  that  fast. 
This  is  $10  million  or  |15  milliion  in  a  universe  of  2,000  or  3,000  insti- 
tutions. We  expect  several  hmidred  a^^plications  the  first  year  with  a 
$10  million  authorization,  How  many  of  those  will  Ave  be  able  to  fund 
the  first  year?  .  . 

Dr.  EDGERTO^".  We  are  hoping  to  fund  approximately  100, 

Dr,  RLvRLAND,  One  hundred  out  of  700  or  800  candidates. 

Mr.  Flood.  Applications  for  projects.  That  many  ? 

Dr,  Marland.  We  thinlc  so.  There  is  very  keen  interest. 

Mr.  Coi^TE.  You  have  skirted  aroimd  this.  Do  you  give  Federal 
grants  to  these  colleges  such  as  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  Mariano.  On  a  competitive  basis.  I  only  gave  you  illustrations. 
We  have  already  done  this, 

Mr.  OoNTE,  Why  should  we  give  Columbia  anything  if  they  come 
around  with  a  program  that  will  benefit  Columbia  in  the  long  run  ? 

legislative  authority  for  aid  to  fostsecondary  education 

Dr.  Marland,  If  you  look  at  the  statute,  it  says  the  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  help  postsecondary  education  become  more  productive,  more 
efScient,  to  examine  ways  to  respond  better  to  society's  needs.  ^ 

I  am  not  saying  we  necessarily  would  have  funded  Columbia.  That 
would  be  up  to  that  board  and  that  director  to  thresh  out  among 
an  array  of  600  applications.  I  would  say  it  looked  like  a  good  one  to 
me,  because  here  is  a  very  prestigious  institution  and  very  proud  fac- 
ulty saying :  "We  want  to  be  more  realistic  to  the  people.  We  are  ready 
to  refoiTu  ourselves.  We  need  somebody  to  do  an  evaluation,  and  we 
need  somebody  to  do  curriculum  planning." 

I  would  guess  they  might  come  in  with  a  budget  of  $100,000  or 
$120,000  to  support  a  year  or  two  of  this  kind  of  reform. 

Again,  looking  at  the  illustration  I  gave  you  for  Minneapolis,  that 
one  was  supported  in  pait  by  the  Office  of  Education.  We  had  to  piece 
together  all  kinds  of  odd  parts,  a  little  bit  of  manpower  money,  a 
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little  bit  of  vocational  education,  and  a  little  bit  .of  this  and  that  money. 
By  the  time  you  go  through  that  aaid  then  constrain  the  contractor 
to  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  legislation  within  which  he  has 
to  make  these  expenditures  and  consistent  with  the  LaAv  and  subject 
to  audit,  it  is  a  mai'e'i •  ncsi. 

The  authority  here  is  veiy  free  authority,  consciously  so.  Again  I 
would  return  to  the  testimony  before  Mrs.  Greenes  committee  a  year 
ago.  We  waiit  it  to  be  free.  We  want  to  give  a  high  order  of  creatiA'ity 
to  Cohunbia  and  other  institutions  across  the  land' that  w'ant  change. 

I  would  guess  while  w  i  are  saying  we  want  a  50  percent  increase 
at  a  time  of  scarce  r'"oourcesj  Ave  would  like  to  see  it  more,  Mr. 
Chaiiinna, 


Mr,  Flood.  The  jaw  requii^es  that  all  projects  bo  submitted  to  the 
State  higher  education  commission .  for  comment  and  for  recomimen- 
dation.  Have  all  tK^-  States  set  up  these  commissions?  What  is  the 
role  of  these  commissions? 
Dr,  Marland.  That  v;ill  require  a  careful  response,  because  the 


Mr.  Flood.  Have  allthe  States  set  them  up  ? 
Dr.  Maiiland.  The  quick  answer  is,  no.  The  quick  answer  also  says 
none  may  be  required  to  do  it.  The  longer  answer  says  thir-,  and  Dr. 
Ottina  may  wish  to  amplify  this  because  the  1202  commissions  are 
under  his  jurisdiction — — 

Mr.  Flood.  You  say  norte  may  be  set  up.  The  laAv  requires  that  they 
be  set  up. 
Dr.  ALiRLAND.  We  are  modifying  that. 
Mr.  Flood.  You  are  modifying  the  law  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Marland.  We  are  modifying  our  instructions  at  this  time  to 
the  States  as  to  how  they  may,  opeiate  with  this  authority.  Let  me 
continue. 

The  law  authorized  the  1202  cominissions  to  be  set  up,  but  they  were 
optional.  But  the  law^  also  said  that  if  the  State  wished  to  have  moneys, 
under  new  authorizations  and  the  Ediication  Amendments  of  1972  to 
include  community  college  authorization  and  occupational  authoriza- 
tion at  iDOstsecondary  level,  those  two  authorities  would  indeed  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  1202  planning  commissions. 

We  have  subsequently  leanied  from  General  Counsel  that' the  testi- 
mony that  you  just  cited;  namely,  that  applications  to  the  fimd  would 
have  to  go  through  those  commissions,  is  not  so.  The  Counsel  has 
ruled  that  that  is  not  contained  in  the  law,  and  it  was  gratuitous  on  our 
part  in  contemplating  the  function  of  those  commissibhs. 

Since  both  of  thcso"' programs  in  which  Congress  mandated  that 
the  funds  would  be  a]>pi:pved  only  upon  going  tli rough  the  planning 
commission  are  not  being  funded,  and  the  President  i?:  not  requesting 
funds  fo^  either  of  those  programs,  we  felt  that  it  wcaild  be  an  act  of 
irresponsibility  to  cause  those  commissions  to  be  established, 

Mr,  Flood,  You  are  asking  for  a  lawsuit  there,  Mister. 

Dr.  Maiu^nd.  I  hope  you  ai'c  hearing  all  I  am  saying.  It  is  optional. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  what  your  General  Counsel  said, 

Dr,  Marland.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  is  quite  clear  on  that. 
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Mr.  Fr.ooD,  I  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  that,  believe  nie.  I  have  seen 
general  counsels  come  and  go  like  Greyhound  buses  around  here. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Sir,  you  must  know,  too,  then,  that  we  who  work  in 
eaucatiou  listen  to  onr  counsels,  and  we  do  largely  what  they  say  as 
they  interpret  the  statutes  of  Congress.  The  commissions  are  optionr^ 
at  the  State  level,  but  they  are  required  

Ml*.  Flooo.  I  wonder  if  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Coun 
as  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction   . 

Mr.  MiLLKR,  He  will  refer  you  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Dr,  Mari.axd.  Let  me  come  to  our  conclusion  where  we  are  now,  be- 
cause it  is  important  to  your  question.  Dr.  Ottinn  'is  in  the  process  now 
of  drafting  a  letter  to  all  States  and  Governors  tliat  will  say :  "Since 
the  two  programs  in  question  which  'were  required  for  treatment  by 
these  commissions  are  not  at  this  time  being  funded,  we  will  not  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  the  commissions.  You  are  free  to  establish 
them,  of  course,  if  you  want  to,  but  since  thev  are  now  optional  with 
you,  we  are  not  requiring  that  the  application  to  the  Fund  go  through 
them  because  the  law  never  required  that  they  go.- • 

We  prepared  regulations  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  circulated  the 
regulations  to  some  600  addresses  throughout  the  land.  We  received 
150  responses,  in  many  cases  offering  very  good  corrections  and  sug- 
gestions. Wq  s])ent  the  last  6  months  going  through  this  cycle.  Now  we 
have  come  out  at  the  point  wheic  we  are  saying  in  s])ite  of  all  the 
.  good  work  which  has  been  done  to  establish  what  might  be  vary  de- 
sirable commissions,  there  is  enough  anxiety  in  the  States  about  these 
commiftsioiis  being  overlapping  with  what  is  already  there,  confusing 
authority,  tliat  unless  \xq  have  programs  tliat  they  are  going  to  ad- 
minister, we  will  be  creating  a  kind  of  scarecrow  without  anything 
to  do. 

John,  would  you  amplify  that? 
[The  information  follows :] 

STATtrs  OF  THK  "1202  COMMISSIONS" 

The  ^'ederal  budget  for  fiscal  ye:tr  1974  provides  almost  uo  functioi:  for  the 
State  rostsecondary  Education  Oomiiiissioiis  authorized  hy  section  1202.  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  perform.  The  community  service,  instructional  equip- 
ment, and  academic  facilities  grant  programs  are  schedule!  to  be  terminated,  and 
no  funding  :s  provided  to  implement  any  of  the  community  college  or  occupational 
education  authorities.  Furthermore,  while  the  budget  does  i^rovide  $15  million 
to  .support  projects  and  programs  for  improvement  of  postsecondary  education, 
our  opinion  is  that  the  implementation  of  tlie  improvement  c<f  postsecondary 
t.ducation  /uithority  alone  vloes  not  warrant  the  establishment  ot  the  commission 
at  this  time. 

MAJOK  EOUCATrOXAL  PROBLKKS 

i'lr.  MicriKL,  Last  year,  Dr.  Mnrlnnd,  I  asked  yon  what  the  major 
educational  p'^oblems  w^ere.  In  descending  order  you  mentioned  the 
problem  of  the  disadvantaged,  career  education,  educational  finance, 
and  then  research,  and  I  think,  finally,  implementing  the  research  find-'^- 
ings  that  gave  promise  of  something  good. 

Would  that  still  hold  for  this  year  as  yon  tCvStify  in  March  of  1078? 

Di%  Marland.  I  appreciate  yoiir  telling  me  what  I  said  last  year 
first  befoixi  asking  the  question,  Mr,  Michel. 

As  yon  cite  that  order  of  priority.  I  would  have  to  say  I  feel 
precisely  the  same  vray  now,  with  the  possible  elevation  of  research. 
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We  have  NIE  in  place  to  be  perhaps  of  equal  concern  with  school  fi- 
nance. They  are  about  in  that  rank  order, 

Mr,  Michel,  I  asked  you,  too,  last  year  about  what  the  national  liter- 
acy rate  was  in  this  country,  and  I  think  you  responded  by  saying  we 
did  not  really  liave  any  good  standard  or  norm,  but  the  Census  Bureau 
regarded  anybody  who  had  gotten  through  the  5th  or  6th  grade  as 
being  literate,  - 

The  other  night  I  was  listening  to  a  program  on  NBC  about  Mont-  • 
gomery  County's  affluent  society,  and  the  fact  that  poverty  prevails  in 
a  comity  as  rich  as  jNIontgomery  County,  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  they  said  there  were  17,000  illiterate  idds  in  Montgomery 
County.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Dr.  jNIarland.  There  are  data,  Mr.  Michel,  tliat  are  no  better  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  in  terms  of  the  validity  of  what  is  literacy  or 
illiteracy.  There  are  various  authorities  that  measure  in  different  ways. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  data  that  we  use.says  that  as  many  as  18  percent 
of  our  young  people,  especially  in  big  cities,  in  economically  deprived 
situations,  are  not  functionally  literate.  This  does  not  mean  they  can- 
not read  and  azzle  over  a  piece  of  literature,  but  it  means  that  they 
are  not  able  to  operate  fully  as  citizens,  being  able-^to  read  the  news- 
paper imderstandingly  and  to  perform  their  tax  analyses  understand- 
ingly  with  arithmetic,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Flood.  Boy,  if  that  is  a  condition  precedent  to  literacy,  wow! 
You  had  better  witlidraw  that. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Tjet  us  say,  fill  out  an  automobile  driver's  license 
ap^^lication. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  better. 

FUXCTIOXAL  ILLITERACY 

Dr,  jMarlaxd.  In  any  case,  those  are  the  terms  used  by  some  authori- 
ties now  for  functional  literacy. 

We  believe  that  we  ha^^e  about  18  million  functional  illiterates  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  those  criteria.  It  would  not  sui'prise 
me  if  one  were  to  say  that  in  even  such  an  enlightened  place  as  Mont- 
gomery County,  there  are  significant  numbers  of  young  people,  both 
in  school  and  out  of  school,  who  are  functionally  illiterate^,  according 
to  those  definitions. 

They  are  still  very  loose  and  broad  definitions.  £  supposes  they  will 
remain  so  as  scholars  differ.  It  is  still  a  very  serious  problem, 

RIGHT  TO  READ 

That  is  wliy  we  are  engaged  in  the  program  that  we  call  "Eight  to 
jRead''  as  i^ai't  of  the  budget  when  Dr.  Ottina  amplifies  his  part  of  the 
budget.  We  are  su  staining  that  ag<ain  under  conditions  of  very  scarce 
resources  where  discretiouary  resources  have  been  swept  aside  ni  many 
of  our  deliberations  on  this  budget.  Right  to  Eead  is  sustained  and, 
indeed,  moderately  increased  this  year. 

I  might  add  that  while  the  budget  for  Eight  to  Eead  is  quite  small, 
at  the  $12  million  level  in  our  request,  the  program  is  influencing  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  at  about  the  $400  million  level. 

I  was  pleased  yesterday— this  is  an  anecdote  coincident  to  your 
question— that  Dr.  Holloway,  who  is  the  director  of  Eight  to  Eead 
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assembled  under  John  Ottina,  called  on  the  principal  staff  officers 
throughout  the  Office  of  Education,  the  nine  bureaus  ranging  from 
higher  education  to  vocational  to  elemental^  and  secondaiy  and  the 
liandicapped,  and  all  tlie  rest — and  one  by  one,  e^^ery  program  officer 
committed  those  appropriate  parts  of  his  office  to  this  problem  of 
illiteracy  under  the  mantle  of  the  Right  to  Read  program,  embracing 
about  $450  million. 

Mrs,  Green.  The  director  of  adult  education  in  Oregon  was  in  the 
other  day  and  presented  mo  with  a  study  of  635,000  who  had  not  coin- 
pleted  high  school  in  Oregon,  I  asked  him,  of  those,  how  many  are 
educable,  and  he  amazed  me  by  saying  only  50  percent. 

The  second  comment  that  seems  to  me  is  relevant  to  this  number 
we  talk  about  as  being  illiterate,  there  are  many  American  citizens 
who  were  bom  in  another  country  and  they  speak  that  laji2:uage  flu- 
ently, but  in  the  statistics  Ave  gather  they  are  functional  illiterates 
because  they  do  not  speak  and  Avrite  the  English  language. 

It  seems  to  me  the  term  "illiterate"  is  used  loosely  and  should  not  be 
the  basis  for  policy  decisions  on  education. 

Dr,  Marland.  Mrs.  Green's  comment  amplifies  what  I  said  earlier 
about  the  looseness  and  lack  of  hard  data  that  describe  these  conditions 
of  functional  illiteracy.  She  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  in  different 
places,  different  measures  and  different  definitions  will  prevail. 

The  fact  remains— getting  back  now  to  the  sclioois  where  your  con- 
cerns arCj  I  am  sure — that  many  young  people  come  into  high  school 
and,  indeed,  leave  high,  school,  with  very  limited  reading  skills.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  things  you  will  find  Dr.  Glennan,  as  he  moves  with 
his  policy  board,  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research,  will 
address  as  a  very  high  priority, 

COLLEGE  OPPORTUNITIES  TOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  Michel.  Last  year  I  asked  you  to  place  in  the  record,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  do  so  again  at  this  point  in  the  record,  the  opportu- 
nities for  higher  education  that  are  available  for  veterans  being  re- 
leased from  service, 

I  think  you  said  further,  or  someone  in  the  Office  of  lEducation  testi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  there  w'ere  12  people  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion sj)ecificany  assigned  at  overseas  points  to  counsel  and  advise  our 
returning  veterans  of  their  rights  and  their  opportunities. 

Do  you  still  have  those  12  people? 

Dr.  Marland.  They  have  been  reduced  over  time  gradually  as  over- 
seas bases  have  diminished,  to  about  four  now.  There  are  two  in  Tokyo. 
I  believe,  one  remaining  in  Korea,  and  one  or  two  in  Berlin.  There  is 
about  that  spread.  I  may  be  one  or  two  figures  oft\ 

Dr,  Ottina.  We  have  correspondingly  increased  the  number  state- 
side. We  have  a  pei^son  in  each  regional  office  now,  10  people  across  the 
Nation,  doing  that  same  function. 

Mr.  Michel.  There  was  a  void  there  with  respect  to.  Vietnam  which 
I  think  is  uppermost  in  everyone's  mind.  We  would  expect  those  fel- 
lows to  get  that  kind  of  counseling  and  advice. 

Dr.  Makl.\nd.  Yes,  indeed. 

Following  that  testimony,  we  did  establish  a  counselor  in  Vietnam, 
and  had  ijeople  there  working  with  the  Depaitment  of  Defense.  Tliere 
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Avere  four  at  that  time  in  Vietnam,  We  have  been  effective,  in  my 
juclffment,  Mr.  Michel. 

Tliey  are  now  returning  stateside  as  the  troops  return  stateside  and, 
as  Dr.  Ottina  says^  they  are  now  located  principally  in  our  regional 
offices  where  they  are  coninmnicating  witli  the  veterans'  services  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  those  regions. 

black:  colleges 
Mr.  Michel.  We  have  115  black  colleges  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  We  count  120.  Some  of  theni  may  be  community  .  col- 
leges, 4-year  institutions. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  you  say  black  colleges,  does  that  mean  totally 
black? 

Dr.  jMarlaxd.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  none  of  tlxp^e  is  absolutely  totally 
black.  They  originated  ns  colleges  serving  Jfegro  stndente  in  the 
South  for  the  most  part.  They  have  a  long  and  proud  liistoiy.  ' 

Tuskegec  would  dc  an  example.  Howard  would  be  an  example.  We 
could  go  on. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  these  colleges  in  the  past  2  yeai-s.  I  am 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  work  they  do  under  limited 
conditions. 

Prairie  View,  Texas,  is  a  college  that  Mr.  Casey  would  know  about 
if  he  were  here.  At  a  time  of  unemployment  I  gave  a  commencement 
address  there  last  June.  I  had  just  come  f  i-oni  a  very  prestigious  north- 
ern Ivy  League  college  where  I  had  also  given  the  commencement 
address  a  few  days  before,  where  40  percent  of  the  people  had  jobs  and 
the  others  did  not.  As  the  young  people  walked  across  tlie  stage  at 
Prairie  View  to  pick  up  their  diplomas,  I  asked  the  president  and  he 
said  that  every  young  pei^son  crossing  the  stage  had  jobs,  and  some 
had  two  or  three  in  their  pockets  that  thoy  were  making  choices  on. 

These  colleges  do  have  a  rich  history.  They  go  back  in  che  years. 
Almost  all  of  them  ha^-e  some  white  representation  and,  indeed,  some 
have  several  racial  reiDrcscntations.  Some  have  been  particularly  at- 
tractive sites  for  students  from  overseas. 

LAXD  GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr,  Mtciikl.  I  remember  both  in  this  subcommittee  and.  in  the  one 
on  Agriculture-  tlie  discussion  that  took  place  about  how  the  black 
land  grant  colleges  were  being  shortchanged  in  allocations.  This  was 
pait  of  the  justification  for  the  additional  infusion  in  the  so-called 
developing  institutions, 

HaVe  we  been  putting  enough  money  in  theie  over  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  that  we  can  get  a  standard  of  measurement  of  how  that 
money  has  impi'oved  the  caliber  of  education  that  the  students  are 
getting  in  those  institutions,  or  is  it  too  soon  yet  to  get  any  kind  of 
relative  judgment? 

Dr.  Maklaxd.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  not  that  discrete. a  pvo- 
"gram.  It  is  general  support.  It  is  money  to  go  in  there  to  pay  the 
faculty,  to  pay  the  fuel  bills,  to  get  the  lawns  mowed,  maybe  to  help 
buy  some  books  for  the  library.  Frequently  w^e  try  to  target  it  to  the 
extent  of  sharpening  a  certain  program. 
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Dr.  Ottilia's  staff  will  cover  this  in  more  detail  with  you  as  you 
proceed  with  these  liearings,  Tliis  year  we  are  sharpeiiiiig-  that  money 
in  an  effort  to  liave  the  develoiDing  institutions  use  the  additional  $50 
milliouj  llo^yever  it  may  be  deployed,  to  increase  their  focus  oii  certain 
jfunctions  such  as  to  improve  the  graduate  scliools  wliere  tlioy  liave 
graduate  schools;  to  increase  their  services  of  a  certain  l^ind.  Let  ns 
say  they  are  developing  vocational  education  teachers  in  Texas.  We 
strengthen  tlnit  department,  ratlier  than  liavc  it  diffused  as  genv^ral 
support. 

Mr,  jMiciieiv.  I  would  surely  liope  there  would  be  emphasis  on  that 
rather  than  general  support.  Otlierwise,  we  are  just  obligating  our- 
selves in  the  fntiire  and  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  • 

Dr.  M.vRLAxi).  This  is  true.  Yet  the  original  authority  was  pretty 
general,  and  as  the  statute  rests  we  do  not  have  nnich  discretion  to 
target  that  money.  We.  are  hoping  to  do  it  this  time. 

Mr,  Millet?.  When  Dv.  Marland  says  ''this  year,-'  he  means  the 
money  that  Dr.  Ottina  '  as  already  . testified  to  in  the  iiscal  year  1973 
supplemental.  It  is  befoi'e  you  riglit  now  for  consideration. 

I3iIPACT  AID 

Mr,  MiciTEL,  Last  year,  in  answer  to  a  question  pertaining  to  our 
friend  impacted  aid,  I  received  a  response  which  went  something  like: 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  programs  Ave  probably  are  least  proud  of  in  the  . 
Depaitnicnt. 

T  suspect  tliat  thinking  has  not  changed  any,  PI  as  any  new  thouglit 
been  given  to  how  we  can  extricate  oui-selves  from  this  box  M-e  seem 
to  have  gotten  ourselves  into  ?  . 

I  made  the  point  last  year  that  it  seemed  to  me  so  impractical  to 
think  3'On  could  just  Avipe  it  out  and  start  over  from  scratch,  and  that 
since  we  liad  it  and  we  laiew  it  Avas  bad  and  Ave  Avcre  going  to  be  putting 
more  and  more  money  into  ediication,  maybe  M-e  ought  to  tailor  back  as 
nuicli  as  we  could  Avithin  the  limits  under  Avhicli  Ave  are  Avdrking  and 
then  build  over  and  above  that  for  the  balance  of  tlie  country  to  make 
it  all  equalize  itself  as  mucli  as  possible. 

Dr.  Makland.  If  anything,  I  am  less  proud  of  it  tlian  I  Avas  last 
year,  Mr.  Michel.  It  is  a  difficult  program  to  administer  in  terms  of  any 
rational  base  for  deploying  Federal  .resources  in  Avaysihat  Avill  serve 
Federal  objectives.  It  is  probably  the  loosest  and  most  irrationally 
distributed  money  in  terms  of  need  that  we  have  in  education. 

For  example,  some  or  our  AA'ealthiest  counties,  sucli  as  Montgomery 
.County  hi  the  Wasliington  area,  receive  millions  of  dollars  under  this 
program',  $10  million,  $1-2  million  or  $15  million  a  year;  and  some  of  our 
poorest  communities  in  greatest  need  receiA'C  not  a  dime.  If  there  is 
any  equity  there,  then  it  is  A^ery  hard  to  find. 

Ketnrning  to  how  we  extricate  ourselves  from  this,  it  is  Avoitli 
quoting — I  Avoirt  be  literal,  but  I  Avill  give  the  substance  of  this, 
quote — hi  a  meeting  on  tlie  same  subject  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  last  year.  Senator  Magnuson  said: 

I  \vu.s  part  of  the  origin  of  that  biU.  At  that  time  I  was  concorued  Avith  serving. 
Indian  children  living  oft  re.servations,  not  ^nbject  to  the  fi:iijiport  of  BIA  but 
iu  great  need  of  improved  educational  opportuultie.s.  AVhat  ubout  tliat?  I  say 
to  this  day  there  is  a  splendid  reason  for  it.  but  I  niust  have  created  a  monster 
besides  that 


I  said,  "Yes." 

What  has  happened  is  that,  apart  from  its  original  intent,  to  serve 
young  people  whose  families  worked  and  lived  on  Federal  property 
and  flierefore  had  no  revenue  for  establisliing  schools,  which  made 
a  lot  of  sense,  over  the  years  it  has  proliferated  with  other  arthorities 
built  into  it  now  that  are  not  equitable,  as  we  see  them. 

You  asked  ho\y  do  we  stop  it.  I  think  the  President's  budget  has  the 
most  blunt  and  straightforward  way  of  stopping  it.  No  money,  except 
for  the  part  A  which  does  address  the  needs  of  Indian  children. 

CURRENT  SPKNDIXG  'LEVKL  FOR  IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  Michel.  Yoti  are  currently  spending  at  a  level  considerably 
less  in  that  program  than  last  year.  How  do  you  expect  that  level 
of  spending  will  end  up  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30? 

Dr.  Marland.  1973.  I  think  I  will  ask  John  to  round  this  out.  I 
think  the  affected  school  districts  are  mindful,  by  having  been  alerted 
early  on,  of  .the  reduced  level  of  funds  in  this  program.  They  have 
adjusted  their  affairs  to  anticipate  a  reduction. 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  Up  until  the  28th  of  February,  we  had  been  operating 
under  a  continuing  resolution  authority.  Now  we  liave  in  process 
perhaps  another  resolution,  and  we  are  looking  at  what  funds  this 
resolution  would  provide  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  about  5  ddys  too  early  for  me,  Mr.  Michel 
We  ^Yill  have  to  inform  the  committee  and  the  Congress  of  the  answer 
to  your  question.  It  is  under  advisement  now,  and  it  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration  of  what  can  be  done  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
resolution  which,  as  you  know,  lie  has  not  as  yet  signed. 

Mr.  Michel.  Obviously,  there  are  some,  exceptions  to  the  point  of 
view  tliat  I  would  exj^ress  here,  particularly  with  my  friend  to  my 
right,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  j^robably  with  several  others. 

It  would  be  my  f  oiidest  hope,  if  we  are  spending  at  a  level  of  some- 
thing less  than  last  year,  and  we  were  able  to  get  through  without  too 
terribly  much  flack  being  raised.^  we  would  at  least  have  made  some 
little  effort  in  the  right  direction  and  may  be  able  to  convince  some 
people  that,  all  (he  hue  and  cry  wasn't  really  that  strong;  that  if  really 
put  to  the  test,  thc}^  could  inch  by.  There  would  be  a  crunch  and  a.  pinch 
l\ei*e  and  there,  but  maybe  we  could  make  some  pi*ogrcss. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  fold  back  completely  on  our  old  ways.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  made  any  progrc^ss. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thei-e  is  some  basis  for  an  interpretation  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  would  conclude  that  we  do  not  have  appropriation  lan- 
guage which  would  permit  us  to  spend  on  an^^  basis  other  th&'n  the 
formula  in  tlie  law.  Whatever  we  spend,  it  may  well  have  to  be  ^\  itliin 
the  formula  in  the  huv. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  new  continuing  resolution  merely  extends  the  date. 
It  does  not  change  the  formula.    "  - 

Mr.  MiLLBR.  That  is  right.  It  is  not  a.  new  interpretation.  I  will  have 
to  check  my  testimony  on  this. 

In  the  bills  as  they  stood  on  July  1, 1  believe  the  House, bill  did  not 
contain  any  appropiiation  language  wliich  would  permit  ns  td  spend 
at  other  thaii  

Mr.  SiiRn'EH.  There  is  very  different  language  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  conference  report,  very  definitely,  if  you  pay  any  atten- 
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tion  to  reports.  What  is  the  difference  whether  it  is  a  contimiing  reso- 
lution or  a  bill,  it  is  still  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  aiiLLER.  I  am  nofc  arguing  the  question  of  tlie  level  of  spending. 
It  is  a  question  of  whatever  amount  we  spend,  under  what  formula 
must  it  be  distributed.  .  .c 

There  may  not  be  a  basis  in  any  of  the  various  benchmarks  foi* 
chaugiu";  the  distribution  in  the  law,  because  even  if  you  take  the 
July  1  situation,  I  believe  the  House  bill  does  not  contain  language 
changing  the  f  ormul  a . 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  that  package  amciidment  was  adopted  on  the 
House  floor,  it  laiockcd  out  the  distribution  formula  which  the  com- 
mittee put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Michel,  Wc  were  really  in  a  snarled  up  kind  of  situation. 

^J^TKcr^IVKNESS  of  tituvi  i 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  effectiveness  of  title  I  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  I  tlnnk  title  I  has  been  used  and  abused  in  many 
ways  across  the  land.  Since  196p  when  it  came  into  being  up  until 
fairly  recently,  it  merely  supported  'uore  of  the  same  in  education, 
largely  devoting  itself  to  very  little  in  the  way  of  innovation  or 
reforni  or  really  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  for  the 
children  for  w^ionr  it  was  intended;  namelyj  the  disadvantaged. 

I  think  we  have  become  a  little  inore  sophisticated  in  reacliing  out 
to  these  children.  As  Dr.  Glennan  will  testify,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
learned  on  this  very  elusive  subject  of  how  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  poor  children,  where  the  record  continues  to  be  dismal. 

I  would  have  to  say  at  the  25i*esent  .  stage,  aftei^  7  years  of  title  I, 
while  many  good  things  can  be  said  about  it  in  terms  of  attitudes  of 
teachei^,  parents,  and  in  some  cases  of  children,  the  bottom  line  does 
'not  show  very  much.  In  other  words,  the  measurable  conditions  about 
wliich  the  chairman  from  tin^e  to  time  has  challenged  us,  as  have  you, 
do  not  make  a  strong  case  yet  for  saying  the  $8  or  $9  billion  which 
have  gone  broadly  to  the  disadvantaged  have  j-ct  made  a  sweeping 
difference.' 

I  can  turn  to  the  other  side  of  this  and  say  that  we  should  not 
have  expected  it  to  in  so  short  a  time;  that  we  were  dealing  with 
generations  of  deprivation,  generations  of  discouragement  and  despair 
and  poverty,  and  tliat  we  are  not  going  to  turn  that  around  in  6  or 
7yeai^. 

That,  too,  is  true. 

We  also  liad  a  great  many  strings  attached  to  the  conditions  of 
title  I,  and  as  the  years  passed,  more  and  more  strings  were  attached. 
Tliere  was  great  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  local  and  State  author- 
ities to  use  these  title  I  dollars  as  they  saw  the  need  for  them  in  their 
situation. 

Of.  course,  the  otlier  side  of  that  coin  is  that  a  Fedc7\al  program 
does  have  to  have  what  Congress  says  it  should  have  in  it  in  the  A\'ay 
of  direction  and  focusing. 

Our  posh^ion  now.  as  you  know,  is  to  wrap  title  I  into  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program. 

Mr.  MicHitJL.  You  mean  the  special  revenue  sharing? 

Dtx  MARLA^'D.  Yes. 
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GENERAL  REA^XT}!!  SI-IARIXG  FUNDS  FOR  EDTJCATION 

Mr.  MiciJKL.  On  that  point,  are  there  any  fia'ures  as  to  tlie  per- 
centage of  the  general  revenue  sharini>-  currently  going  to  the  States 
tliat  jsbeang  allocated  by  the  States  to  education  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  I  liave  preliminary  information  Avhich  I  Avill  be 
pleased  to  cite  and  submit  more  for  the  record. 

Quickly,  it  is  this,  Mr.  Michel:  In  a  number  of  States  the  general 
vevenue-sharing  moneys  only  arrived  in  December  or  Jaiuiary.  In  a 
number  of  States  the  legislatures  have  not  yet  convened  and  a^r'^f^d 
upon  the  deployment  of  those  moneys. 

You  will  recall  that  33%  percent  of  the  general  reA'eniie  sharing 
moneys  totaling  some  $6  billion  this  vear  go  to  State  authority 
and  they  may  be  used  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Michel,  As  distinguished  from  the  local,  Avhich  cannot  be 
earmarked. 

Dr.  JIarland.  Eight. 

In  the  States  where  Ave  do  have  information  and  Avhere  Governors 
and  legislatures  have  reached  decisions  at  this  stage,  cA^en  this  soon, 
12  States  have  already  indicated  intention  UU'ough  legislation  to  apply 
substantial  portions  of  the  general  revenue-sharing  money  to  the  pur- 
poses of  elementary  and  secondary  educatiou.  Five  States  have  al- 
ready acted  to  put  all  or  part  of  their  moneys  into  elementury  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

So,  out  of  the  50  States,  17  have  already  moved  in  the  direction,  one 
Avay  or  another,  of  utilizing  general  vcA^enue  sharing  for  elementary 
and  secondary  needs. 

TITLK  I  FLOOR  PKOA^ISIOX 

i\Ir.  Michel.  I^t  me  ask  one  move  question  on  title  I. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  iiscal  yeai'  1978  estimate  for  this  proirram 
Avill  in  effect  remove  the  floor  provision  requiring  a  major  redistribu- 
tion of  funds? 

Dr.  Marlan-d.  I  Avill  have  to  get  tecluiical  assistance  on  that.  I  am 
notsureof  thelangiuigeon  that.. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  understand  it,  if  you  are  asking  the  question 
within  the  context  of  the  continuing  I'csohition,  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  budget  pro])osal  itself. 

Mr.  Keek.  The  budget  proposal  had  a  floor  pi'ovision. 

Mr.  Michel.  Were  the  States  made  aAvai'e  that  this  might  happen?" 

Mr.  i\Iir.LEK.  They  Avere  made  a^varc  of  what  was  happening  viudev 
our  interim  spending  plan  under  the  continuing  I'esolution.  They  cer- 
tainly Avere  not  made  aAvare  of  it  at  the  time  the  budget  Avas  preS'^snted, 
because  the-  actioji  tliat  AA^as  taken  by  the  Plouse  and  the  Senato— 

Mr.  Michel,  Some  States  are  going  to  lose;  some  ai'e  goin^^'.  to  gain.' 
Our  State,  incidentally,  happens  to  be  one  that  gains,  Avhereas  some 
big  States  may  lose. 

Mr.  SiiRiATiR.  IVenty-nine  States  Avilllose. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  liaA^e  a  question  on  this  f I'oiu  Mr.  ShriA-er  to  answer 
for  the  record,  ^Yhich  Ave  are  preparing. 

Mr.  Michel.  My  question  Avas :  What  ai'e  tlie  mechanics  of  removing 
the. floor?  Do  you  address  yourself  to  tliat  question,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Shriver's  question  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  entirely  sui*e  wliat  you  mean  by  ineclianics.  We 
are  describing  tlie  effect. 

Mr.  Micnrx.  "      is  it  doneor  hu  r  ca  n  it  bo  done  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  We  calculated  our  distribution  of  funds,  under  the  con- 
tinniii*?  resolution,  to  tlic  States  witliout  tlie  floor  provision  in  it,  and 
their  distribution  so  ii\r  has  been  on  the  basis  as  if  the  floor  pi'ovision 
did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  that  consistent  with  the  law  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr,  Flood,  Does  the  197 4  budget  have  a  floor  ? 
Dr.  Makland.  The  1974  budget  moved  to  revenue  sliarin^. 
Mr.  Fi/)ox).  You  are  not  asking  for  anything  in  1974.  That  would  be 
tJie  answer. 

Di\  Mauland.  I  think  Mr.  Michel's  question  dealt  with  1973. 
Mr,  Miciiet.,  Yos. 

EDUCATION  BEVENUE  SIIABIKG 

Mr.  Miller,  We  are  not  risking  for  separately  identified  funds  for 
title  I  in  1974.  We  are  asking  for  a  single  block  of  money  under  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  SnuivER.  That  means.,  then,  that  some  schools  in  29  States  will 
receive  less  than  they  received  in  1972.  They  have  been  operating  all 
this  time  thinking  they  would  get  at  least  90'percent  under  title  I.  You 
are  using  the  basis  (.  f  $1,5  billion  for  title  I  instead  of  $1.8  billion, 
which  is  the  figure  f  rom  the  testimony  and  the  intent,  of  Congress  as 
shown  in  the  Congressnonal  Eecord. 

Dr,  Maulat^d.  1  c  answer  Mr.  Shriver^s  question,  we  ha^^e  not  yet 
finalized  the  proposed  legislation  on  special,  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cation. AVlien  that.is  linalized,  I  think  we  will  be  able  then  to  tell  you 
the  degree  to  which  there  is  or  is  not  a  floor  to  sustain  that. 

Mr,  SxiurvER.  I  am  talking  about  this  fiscal  year,  1973. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wc  wil  1  recess  now,  and  reconvene  at  1 :30  P.M. 

AFTERNCOI^f  SESSION' 
FEDERAL  ROLK  IN  JCUUGATIOX 

Mr.  Flood:  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  :  STnuvEU.  Dr.  Mavland,  yon  described  the  new  Federa]  role  in 
education  as  a  catal^^st  for  reform.  I  think  I  would  likb  to  have  ^-on 
expand  and  extend  on  that. 

Tell  us  how  you  can  successfully  encourage  reform  at  the  local  level 
if  all  the  categorical  programs  are  eliminated. 

Dr.  MAHrl\ND.  There  are  two  paiis.  to  the  ariswer;  Mr.  ShriN'er. 

It  nriay  well  appear  to  be  a  diinlnution  of  the  Federal. power  for  re- 
form if  one  loolied  hastily  at  the  category  nature  of  the  programs 
being  recommended  for  "dismissal.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  these  two 
forces  at  work:  One,  that  under  education  special  revenue  sharing 
there  v^ould  be  retained  very  stronjj  Federal  initiatives  as  developed 
by  the  Congress  over  the  years  to  include  the  disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, impacted  aid,  and  a  general  support  program. 

Mr.  Shuiver-  That  is  in  the  legislation. 

Dr.  .MARL.vNa  Yes.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  have  the  special 
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revenue-sharing  luessage  before  you,  but  ^ve  still  see  those  initiatives 
being  sustained  as  Federal  concerns  that  have  to  do  with  reforn?s.  But 
\vc  now  have  simplified  the  remaining  resources  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  National  Institute  of  Education  to  address  the  developmental 
acti^dties  of  those  offices,  the  discretionury  activities  to  back  up  those 
concerns  and  to  back  them  up  with  research,  to  back  them  with  discre- 
tionary resources,  such  as  M'ould  be  true  in  career  education  out  of  OE 
and  research  effort  out  of  NIE. 

So,  this  reform  mode  will  now  lun^e  the  muscle  of  the  Division  of 
Education  behind  it  for  idea  development,  for  research,  for  persuasion 
and  initiative,  and  the-locttl  and  State  people  will  have  larger  sums 
of  money  than  they. have  had  so  far  under  the  categorical  conditions 
broadly  to  address  these  concerns.  . 

I  suspe:t  over  time  Congress  could  well  add  to  these  components 
of  special  revenue  sharing.  As  our  society  unfolds,  there  may  be  otlier 
things  of  equal  importance,  that  come  into  that. 

I  think  there  remains  a  role  of  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
stage  of  funding,  a  relatively  low  le^'el,  7  or  8  percent,  to  be  the  catalyst 
rather  th  an  to  be  the  principal  fun  d  source. 

Mr.  SiiRiVEu.  I  am  glad  to  get  tha  *:  "explanation. 

SUGGESTKD  STA^'K  FU-.^GTION  UNDER  REVENUE  SHARING 

One  highly  resiDccted  educator  within  the  district  I  represent  has 
suggested  to  nie  a  revenue-sharing  plan  with  national  priorities  desig- 
nated. Lender  this  plan,  should  any  school  district  vary  more  than  10 
or  20  percent  hi  a  given  year  on  these  priorities,  that  district  Avoiild 
have  to  account  for  such  variance,  not  here  but  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  In  his  thought,  this  would  stress  education  as  a 
State  function  by  that  kind  of  accountabili<-y. 

What  would  be  your  thought  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  I  ^YOuld  agree.  I  think  he  lias  perceived  correctly 
that  both  historically  and  politically  and  c^;onomically,  education  re- 
mains fundamentally  a  State,  function,  with  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Governmenb  being  that  of  a  catalyst  and  of  a  force  to  address  certain 
prioiities. 

-  He  is  coiTect  in  observing  tiint  there  probably  would  be  some  free- 
dom at  the  State  and  local  level  to  interchange  pails  of  the  special 
revenue-sharing  components  among  each  other.  We  have  iiot  yet,fhial- 
ized  a  bill,  hxxif  certainly  if  we  pick  up  last  years  proposed  bill,  it 
would  have  some  of  that  freedom  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
.  equalize  among  the  paits.  .  • 

We  do  not  recommend  at  this  stage  and  I  'lo  not  think  our  bill 
will,  that  there  be  any  discretion  to  reduce  the  moneys  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. They  Avould  remain  iiitact.  But  the  other  parts  of  special 
revenue-sharing  ^vould  have  some  degree  of  freedom,  let  us  say.  rang- 
ing bet-vveen  15  and  35  percent,  depending  on  how^  out*  bill  finally 
comes  out,  that  degree  of  freedom  for  interchange. 

CUKRKXT  ruxnTxc  or  htle  i*.  ksea 

Mr.  SnRn'iiR,  There  is  one  thing  I  would  hke  to  clarify. 
Just  before  lunch,  ^ve  wei'e  talking  about  the  administration  of 
^^-^^c  title  I  ESEA  program.  My  question  is,  are  vou  still  planning  in 

ERIC  \        ,  ,  ■  ■  ■  '■  • 
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tills  fiscal  year,  1973,  to  administer  title  I  so  school  districts  in  29 
States  will  receive  less  money  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1973  than  last  year,  fiscal  year  1972? 

Dr.  Marlakd.  I  will  ask  for  help  fronrMr.  Miller  on  that  one,  if 
you  please. 

We  do  not  have  a  clean  answer  to  that  yet  in  the  Depaitment.  I 
think  Charley  can  give  you  the  latest  feeling  about  jt. 

'Mr.  SiJRiVER.  I  would  add,  too,  these  sdiools  have  planned  on  the 
basis  of  th.^  amiouncement  that  it  would  be  reduced  by  another  1(1 
percent,  or  h:omcthing  like  that.  I  have  earlier  asked  this  question, 
and  he  will  put  it  in  the  record,  anyway. 

Mr.  MiLLEP.  Just  one  thing.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  administration 
and  it  was  the  intent  of  tliM  Congress,  both,  not  to  have  happen  what 
has  occurred  under  this  plan.  Our  budget  proposal  for  1973  had  a 
floor  pro  vision - 

^The  House  did  not  have  a  floor  provision  because  ^:hey  did  not 
need  one.  It  was  no  one's  intent  to  have  this  wont  occur . 

However,  we  are  now  caught  in  a  situation  Avhere  we  aia  operating 
mider  a  continuing  resolution.  Until  we  solve  the  problem  of  both  level 
and  distribution,  I  cannot  provide  you  with  any  assuiunces. 

Shortly  we  w'ill  be  able  at  least  to  tell  you  what  the  administration's 
intent  is,  but  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  spot. 

Mr.  SiiRivER.  In  those  29  States  there  are  some  real  hardships  in- 
volved for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
them.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  that  situation  exists. 

Mr.  Midler.  We  are  quite  aware  of  it.  As  you  know,  under  our  in- 
terim plan  we  tried  to  hold  things  so  we  could  move  in  any  direction 
that  Congi^ess  and  the  administration  finally  worked  out. 

Mr.  SHRI^^i:R.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel  wil  continue. 

POLICY  nsVI^LOraKNT  AND  IMPLE3VIENTATI0X 

Mr.  MiOHEL.  Dr.  Marland,  the  chairman  discussed  the  staff  of  55 
positions.  You  have  18  staff  positions  included  in  the  area  of  Policy 
Development  and  Implementation.  Why  is  this  ? 

Dr.  Maiila>^d.  We  have  moved  a  good  bit  of  that  function  from  the 
Office  of  Education  to  the  NIE. 

For  example,  Mr.  Saunders  used  be  the  Deputy  Conunissiorer  of 
Education  for  External*  Relations,  and  had  many  of  these  functions 
and  the  people.  Since  we  liave  now  an  expansion  6f  responsibility,  such 
as  adding  JflE,  many  of  Mr.  Saunders^  functions  which  were  per- 
formed for  OE  are  now  being  performed  for  the  wliole  lilivision. 

We  have  taken  the  people  as  well  as  the  job  slots  fron^^  that  levei, 
the  OE  levol,  to  the  division  level  hi  a  number  of  cases.  ThoCiC  people, 
for  example,  include,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning,  the  coordination 
of  our  correspv  ndence  with  Congress,  the  coordination  of.  testimony 
before  Congress,  the  coordination  of  public  relations  activities*./  . , 

Even  though  botli  NIE  and  QE  liave  a  public  relations  organiza- 
tion, there  is  an  overriding  need  to  coordinate  that. 

One  of  the  essential  features  that  I  mentioned  earlier  is  that  it  adds 
four  people  to  this  collection  of  people  on  policy,  that  is,  the  Federal 
Literagency  Commission  on  Eiducation.  There  should  be  more  people 
managing  that.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  lively  function. 

We  are  thin  on  staff,  and  deliberately  so,  in  each.of  these  components. 
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ADXIXISTRATIOX  OF  KMKUGEXCr  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

Mr.  JIiOHKL-  As  Assistant  Secretary,  will  you  liavc  direct  respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  tlie  Emergency  School  Act  ? 

Dr,  Maiilaxe),  This  lias  been  delegated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation except  for  what  I  retain  from  tlxe  congressionalliistory  behind 
this  act  as  being  

Mr,  Flood.  Delegated  by  whom  ? 

Dr,  Marlaxd.  Delefrated  by  me.  Congress  declared  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  be  the  principal  olKcev  -who  will  be  in  cliarge  of  Emergency 
School  Assistance.  That  lias  a  staff  of  about  450  people,  witli  people 
in  the  regions.  Correspondingly,  Congress  put  a  limit  of  55  people  on 
the  numbers  of  this  office. 

Further,  we  felt  we  should  not  have  any  operating  programs  in  the 
Assistant  Secretary','?  nlhce,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning. 

So,  we  liave  extended  the  delegation  of  that  to  the  Commissioner 
ot  Education,  with  a  further  rationale  for  it  being  tliat  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  links  very  closely  ^yith  several  other  pTo- 
grams  in  tlie  Office  of  Education,  surh  as  television. 

Part  of  the  law  specifically  dt^ciares  that  there  shall  he  television 
and  other  educational  technology  uses  made  of  the  resouvces  of  Emci'- 
gency  School  Assistance,  Bilingual,  certainly,  dealing  with  the  cul- 
turally clisadyantaged.  They  are  all  there  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

By  delegating  this,  Ave  have  maxiniixcu  the  critical  mass  effect  of 
bringing  that  additional  nuiscle  and  moiicy  to  bear  Avith  lateral  agen- 
cies concerned  with  similar  problems. 

However,  in  the  hght  of  the  report  of  the  conference  committee 
on  this  subject,  Avhich  calls  particular  attention  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
I'etary  as  having  this  assignment,  I  aiJi  establishing  one  office,  one  in- 
dividual, one  professional  person  ia  niy  office  who  will  provide  general 
oyevview  for  in  a  l\?iison  vole  thTough  Br.  Ottiua  to  the  officf  runJp 
ning  the  ESAA  program. 

Again,  that  will  be  about  400  or  more  people,  which  would  not  he 
appropriate  in  thenonoperational  office  that  we  arc  establishing. 

OPERAIIO'N^VL  PLAXXIXG  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Michel.  As  Conunissioner,  you  developed  what  you  called  an 
operational  x:)lanning  system  to  cut  redtape  and  streamline  the  Office, 
of  Education's  operations.  How  is  this  latest  organization  aiFecting 
th^se  efforts? 

Di*.  Maulax'd.  It  will  probably  enhance  the  operational  plo  aning 
system  in  this  way :  Under  the  operational  planning  system — again, 
I  might  add,  this  waS  part  of  the  initiative  that  Dr.  Ottina  brought 
to  the  Office  when  he  came  in  years  ago,  which  I  referred  to  this 
morning — it  brings  an  internal  discipline  and  accountability  to  the 
Office  of  Education  in  all  of  the  things  it  does. 

It  also  provides  a  clean  mechamsm  for  identifj^ing  pi'iorities  and 
for  the  chief  officer  at  any  level  to  monitor  those  priorities  month  to 
month, 

I  sat  in  yesterday  for  a  little  Avhile  at  Dr.  Ottina's  monthly  moni- 
toring of  his  pmgrani.  He  has  about  12  or  14  Commissioner's  prior- 
ities on  which  his  principal  deputies  were  repoituig  to  him.  It  took 
a  full  afternoon  to  do  this. 
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In  turn,  I  will  name  snmc  of  those  priorities  as  those  in  ^vhidi  I  want 
a  monthly  i-eportj  of  special  concern  to  nie,  particularly  those  which 
link  with  NIE,  so  I  can  provide,  if  you  will,  a  harmonixing  or  inte- 
grating effect  between  tliose  two  important  houses* 

Let  lis  say  on  cai^eer  ecUicatiou  I  would  want  an  accounting  from 
both.  On  the  clisadvarLtaged,  I  would  want  an  accounting  from  both. 
On  new  forms  of  educational  producti\dty,  assuming  that  the  jSflE 
Research  Board  adoi^ts  these  as  priorities,  too,  and  Dr»  Grlennan  will 
I'ecomniend  that  tliey  do  so. 

On  those  three  or  rour,  I  will  probably  be  reported  to  monthly  on  the 
OPS  system  aiid^  in  tiu'n,  takii^g  it  one  step  higher.  Secretary  WciJi- 
berger  will  be  commanding  certain  priorities  on  which  I  will  be 
reporting  to  him  for  the  full  division. 

So,  it  gives  a  network  of  acconritability  from  the  lowest  organiza- 
tional component  rif^ht  on  \ip  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  to  what 
the  priiicipal  offices  feel  nve  important  and,  month  to  month,  how  far 
we  have  come  in  reaching  the  established  objectives  throughout  the 
year. 

KDUCATION  RBVEXUE-SIIAHrNG  PKOPOSAli 

Mr.  Michel.-  Eet  us  turn  to  revenue  sharing.  How,  does  tlie  proposal 
this  year  differ  from  the  one  last  year,  if  at  .all? 

Dv,  MldVitLAND.  The  proposal,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning,  is  still 
not  rev"dy  for  publication.  It  is  beiuor  ^vorked  over,  both  by  the  Secre- 
tary, General  Ootnisel,  OMB^  and  the  White  House^  readying  it  for 
the  President's  snbrnibsion  to  Congress  probably  within  the  next  week 
or  10  days, 

Mr.  Miguel.  If  it  is  taking  all  that  reworkiiig,  obviously  it  will 
be  somewhat  different. 

Dr.  Makland.  No,  Let  iiie  offer  an  explanation  of  that  which  may 
be  useful,  ^ 

It  is  not  so  much  the  reAvorking  as  it  is  that  we  changed  Secretaries 
along  about  a  month  or  6  weeks  ago,  and  it  took  a  little  while  for  our 
new- Secretary  to  come  into  place. 

He,  quite  rightly  I  feel,  Mr.  Michel,  said  he  preferred  nob  to  have 
new  legislation  finalized  until  he  was  ready  to  make  it  his  own,  to- 
become  f ul\y  familiar  with  it,  to  become  vested  in  this  years  new 
legislative  thrust.  '  , 

Therefore,  only  now  has  he  been  able  to  get' to  that,  along  Avith  many 
other  pieces  of  legislation  tliat  are  coming  tln'ough-HEW. 

I  think  he  has  now  acted  to  give  his  approval  to  it, 

I  can  say  that  I  will  be  going  to  a  niceting  after  this  meeting 
today,  liopefnlly  to  finalize  a  nnmlicr  of  those  parts  of  that  with  othci' 
parts  of  Groveriirnent,  such  as  0MB  and  others, 

Dr,  Ottina  will  probably  be  in  on  that. 

We  should  Iniv.c  a  bill  befoz^e  you  within  10  days  or  2  weeks, 

:NtAJ0Tl  CHANGES  IN  KEVEXUr.-SHARIJJG  PUOrOSAL 

Back  to  your  basic  qtiestion :  Will  thei-e  be  major  departures  from 
Uist  year?  There  probably  will  he  some  minor  departures  from  last 
year.  .  ^ 

Mr.  MroHKL.  Is  revenue  sharing  for  education,  in  your  judgiiient. 


something  different  tlian  really  Ji  .smplc  consolidaton  of  programs, 
as  some  claim? 

Dr,  Makland.  I  wish  from  tlie  strtrfc,  Mr.  iMicliely  had  called  it 
grant  consohclation, 

Mr.  CoiNTK.  Block  grants. 

Dr.  MARLA^"D.  Tlic  words  block  grant  mean  different  things  to 
dift'erent  pooplej  but  ii  \vc  siinf)r.y  said  ^vo  consolidate  the  programs 
Congress  has  enacted  over  a  period,  in  some  cases,  of  20  years  or  mere, 
consolidate  tlie3n  to  sustain  the  Minimis  which  Congress  had  in  mind, 
but  consolidate  the  many  categorical; parts  into  far  more  manageable 
and  rational  systems  of  deliveryj  tluit  is  all  "\ve  arc  talking  about. 

The  reason  I  say  I  \visli  avc  wer'^  calling  it  grants  consolidation  is 
that  I  thmk  it  ^yould  translate  better  to  fl\c  public  and  to  Congress 
so  it  means  what  it  say s. 

I  nm  3iot  criticizing  those  who  2DUt  the  name  ''special  reveiiue-shar- 
ing'^  on  it.  That  %vas  a  governmental  term  that  seemed  to  apply  to  ^ 
lotofj^arts. 

Wc  in  the  Office  of  Education  still  a- iew  it  operationally  as  a  grant 
consoUdation  S3''stem. 

It  has  been  misunderstood  by  many  i:>eoplG5  especially  in  my  own 
professio]!,  Avho  say  there  is  not  enough  money  in  it.  It  is  not  meant 
to  carry  money  in  the  sense  of  heing  an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  a 
delivery  system.  It  is  a  device  for  simp]  ifyii^g  the  process  of  adminis- 
tering and  delivering  forjnula  programs  to  States. 

xu3ini:u  01''  PKOGKAMs  ^to^ia)  to  ni:\Ti:NTJE  shariis'G 

Mr.  MiciiELf.  How  many  i:>rograins  in  total  are  there  that  are  beiiig 
designed  to  be  folded  in  ? 

J)i\  Mahlaxd.  I  count  John  Ottina  counts  30.  Some  of  the  heads 
imd  subheads  get  a  little  foggy  as  to  wliat  are  separate  programs.  Call 
it  30  programs. 

Mr.  Micjo:!;.  For  the  sake  of  the  record — don't  answer  noAv — enu- 
morate  those  with  a  brief  reason  Mdiy  these  were  picked  and  why  othei^ 
wei-c  deleted  or  not  a  part  of  it. 

Dr.MARLAxn.  We^nll  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CoNTH.  What  will  those  30  programs  add  up  to  in  dollars  arid 
cents  us  oj^posed  to  revenue  sharing'^ 

Mr.  MiciiKL.  Is  it  possible  to  include  that? 

Dr,  Maklaxd.:  Actually,  they  will  add  up  to  the  same  sum,  because 
for  purposes  of  our  illustration  we  Jceep  a  flat  level  and  say  in  1972 
and  107t^^  if  title  I  was  a?  dollars^  it  will  be  the  same  a?  doUai^  in  our 
11)74  model. 

[The information  follows:] 

PnOGKAMS  Cors'SOLlDATED  IXTO   SrECtAL  EDUCATION  KEVEKUE  SHABING 

3^loiueutary  ulul  Seconaiiry— EclucatioaaUy  cleprlvecl  children  (ESBA  I)  : 
(a)  I/Oeal  educational  agencies ; 
( & )  Handleappea  children ; 
(g)  Neglected  aud  delinquent  cbilclreu ; 
Id)  Migratory  children.; 
(c)  State  administration ; 
<•  f)  Incentive  grants ;  • 

(.(7)  Grants  for  high  concentration  of  poor;  and 
{h]  Advisory  committee. 
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Supplementary  services  (ESBAIII)  :  •  j 

(a)  State  grant  program— Handicapped  (15  percent)  ;  other  (85  percent; 
(&)  Special  projects— Handicapped  (15 percent)  ;  other  (85  percent)  ; 
(c)  State  administration ;  and 
id)  Advisory  committee. 
School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas — Maintenance  and  operations 
(Public  Law  874)  :  (a)  Payments  to  local  educational  agencies;  section  3(a) 
and  Indians. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped — State  grant  program  (EHA,  part  B). 
Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education— Grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional education : 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  programs : 

(1)  Annual  appropiration  (VEA,  partB)  :  Handicapped  (10  percent)  ; 
disadvantaged  (15  percent)  ;  postsecondary  (15  percent)  ;  and  other 
(60  percent) ;  and 

(2)  Permanent  appropriation  (Smith-Hughes  Act)  :  Handicapped 
(10  percent) ;  disadvantaged  (15  percent)  ;  postsecondary  (15  percent)  ; 
other  (60  percent)  ;  and 

(3)  National  advisory  committee. 

{&)  Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (VEA.partB)  ; 

(o)  Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (VEA,  ixirtP)  :  \ 

(cJ)  Work-study  (VEA,  part  H)  ; 

(c)  Cooperative  education  (VEA,  part  G)  ;  and 

(/)  State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  part  F). 
Vocational  research : 

(a)  Innovation  (VEA,  part  D)— Grants  to  States;  and. 

(&)  Research— Grants  to  States  (VEA,  part *C)— Grants  to  States. 
Adult  education : 

(a)  Grants  to  States ;  and 

(&>  National  Advisory  Committee. 
Schoci  Lunch  program : 

{a)  Basic  school  lunch — nonneedy; 

(&)  Equipment  pssitstance;  and 

(c)  State  administration. 
.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  is  being  proposed  because  it  is  felt  tiiat 
the  focus  on  educational  objectives  rather  than  narrow-categorical  assistance  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  believe  Federal  assistanoe  should  be  moving.  Under, 
certain  broad  authorities.  State  and  local  officials  will  have  greater  flexibility  in 
spending  Federal  funds  accorflinf^  to  their  relative  priorities.  ^ 

REVKN^'K  SHARING  AS  SUrPLEMENTAL  AID 

Mr.  MiciiKU  Some  people  are  saying  special  revenue-sharing  was 
originally  proposed  as  a  supplement  i-atliei'  than  a  replacement  for 
categorical  problems, 

Dr,  Marland,  Not  so.  Mr.  Michel.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  ^vas  an 
initiative  of  the  Office  of  Education  before  it  became  popular  with 
other  agencies  of  government. 

At- that  time  it  was  purely  and  .simply  grants  consolidation,  and  it 
did  ,not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  ncv,*  resource.  It  had  to  do  with 
simplifying  the  resources  we  had. 

Mr,  MiGHEL,  If  vou  should  get  your  wish  and  have  special  revenue- 
sharing  for  education  enacted  into  law.  how  would  that  effect  the  staff 
level  in  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

I)i\  Marland,  The  present  plan  is  to  do  a  major  overhaul  on  the 
present  system  of  oi*ganizatio]ial  bui'eaucratic  appointments  within  the 
office.  \  . 

As  I  noted  this  morning,  tlicre  will  be  some  reduction  in  our  total 
luimbei's  between  1973  and  1074,  probably  300  or  400  fewer  people,  10 
percent  or  more. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  that  in  anticipation  of  enactment  of  reveituc 
sharing? 

Dr,  Maijland.  Yes, 
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Mr,  Michel,  If  you  do  not  get  it- — 

Dr.  Marlakd,  We  will  have  ca  problem.  We  will  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
.lems  if  wc  do  not  get  revenue-sharing. 

Mr.  MicjiKu  It  would  stand  to  reason  that  if  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  consolidation  of  programs,  letting  the  people  out  in  the  hustings 
make  the  decision,  you  do  not  need  all  these  reviewers  and  one  thing 
and  another. 

Dr.  Marhaxd.  I  Jiave  a  little  I  would  like  to  add  to  tliat  response, 
Mr-  Michel, 

I  think  there  is  a  new  role  for  the  Office  of  Education  that  responds 
to  the  .spirit  of  revenue-sharing  "and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  new 
federalism.  It  is  the  role  of  outreach,  the  role  of  assistance,  the  role  of 
expertise  on  call  to  the  States  and  local  disti'icts  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  provide  before.  '  - 

We  have  preoccupied  ourselves  with  this  fantastic  collection  of 
paper — literally  thousands  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  paper  to  be 
processed  by  thousands  of  people  through  this  vast  network, 

Thase  are  good  people.  They  are  skilled  and  creative  jDeople,  In  many 
cases^these  are  well  qualified  in.  the  area  of  expertise  in  which  they 
are  working,  say  the  handicapped  child  or  reading  oi'  school  integra- 
tion, and  so  on,  •  ' 

Let  me  first  delineate  here  that  all  of  higher  education  and  all  of 
postsecondary  education  remains  substantially  committed  to  existing 
programs,  and  does  not  come  under 'the  revenue-sharing  mode.  That 
is  about  half  the  numbers  in  the  office.  *The  other  half  are  concerned 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Those  people  should  now  be  groui^ed  into  teams,  cadres,  and  avf^^l- 
able  resources  to  provide  technical  assistance  on  call  all  over  the  co^ 
try,  utilizing  the  power  of  NIE  as  the  research  and  development  mode, 
briu^  together  the  best  processes,  the  best  procedures  for  attacking  the 
multitude  of  educational  problems. 

"\Vlien  a  chief  State  school  officer  says,  "Will  you  come  in  and  help 
me  reorganize  our  whole  taxing  structure?"  as  they  are  now  doing,  we 
have  six  people  who  are  useful  on.  that,  but  it  will  take  six  people  2 
years  to  get  around  the  United  States  and  reach  half  the  States  and 
do  a  proper  job. 

There  may  be  a  problem  in  any  number  of  directions,  but  we  would 
begin  to  have  the  expertise  here  to  solve  school  problems,  rather  than 
to  push  paper.  That  is. what  I  see  as  the  use  of  the  Office  of  Education 
in  the  future,  - 

KELATIONSIIIP  BETWEEX  CAKEKli  KDITCATION'  AKD  VOCATIONAL  EDTJCATION 

■  t      .  . 

jMr.  Michel.  Last  year  we  discu^ed  at  some  length  the  relationship 
between  career  education  and  vocational  education.  If  vocational  edu- 
cation is  to  become  a  part  of  the  education  revenue-sharing  package, 
how  does  this  affect  your  career  education  strate^^  ? 

Dr.  Marland,  I  think  it  is  compatible  with  it,  Mr.  Michel,  All  of 
the  chief  State  school  officers,  every  one,. to  the  last  niaii  and.  woman, 
has  agreed  in  principle  to  the  theory  of  career  education  as  a  new  con- 
cept for  reform  in  the  scliool  system  from  elementary  through  gi'aduate 
school  and  adult  education.  Each  State  has  now  received  discretionary 
funds  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  rimning  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10  million  to  $20  million  a  year  deployed  across  the  country, 
.  to  initiate  their  own  model  building  in  career  education. 
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Those  moneys.were  drawn  from  the  vocational  education  authorities 
that  have  a  lot  of  overlap  with  some  of  the  preliminary  purposes  of 
career  education.  They  reach  far  beyond  the  message  of  vocational, 
education. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  wc  are  pui'suing  the  authorities  implicit 
in  the  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  Act  of  1972  as  passed  in  the 
education  amendments  which  came  largely  out  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion Committee,  to  do  the  things  that  speak  to  a  much  larger  spectrum 
of  concern  than  vocational  education  alone,  but  we  arc  using  vocational 
education  money  in  large  part  to  do  it,  because  it  is  compatible  with 
that  authority. 

I  would  hope  that  I  could  come  back  before  this  committee  in  a  year 
or  two  and  ask  for  significant  increases  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act  to  build  the  very  things  you  are  inquiring  about  now. 

What  about  the  vocational  education  money  going  to  the  States  as 
revenue  sharing  ?  Those  State  officers  will  have  precisely  the  same  num- 
ber of  dollars  they  have  this  year,  unless  Congress  modifies  that,  to  do 
what  they  have  been  doing  this  year  in  the  career  education,  model 
building  theme  as  they  encourage  districts  to  reform  through  that 
model. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  think  when,  we  discuss  this  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween "general  revenue  sharing,  which  has  been  enacted,  and  special 
]*evenue  sharing,  which  is  still  a  gleam  in  someone's  eye. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  General  and  special.  , 
■  -Dr.  Marland.  Special  revenue-sharing  does  indeed  find  itself,  in  my 
judgment,  compatible  with  career  education,  because  there  is  already  a 
commitment  in  those  States  to  do  with  Federal  moneys  the  things  that 
they  are  already  doing  with  Federal  money,  that  is,  build  on  the  career 
education  mode. 

EDUCAXIOXAL  RENEWAL 

Mr.  Michel.  Whei*e  are  we  now  with  educational  renewal? 

Dr.  j\'Iarl.vxd.  Educational  renewal  as  a  term  is  silent  in  tevmE  of 
renewal.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  misunderstood  term.  It  was  not  fully 
;  iinderetood  at  this  table  or  in  the  substantive  committees.  . 

The  Commissioner  of. Education  appeared  to  be  departing  from  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  trying  to  package  a  number  of  discretionary  ve- 
sonrces.  The  terffi  came,  into  disrepute.  We  have  not  revived  it  since 
wo  were  admonished  by  Congress  to  stop  doing  this  thing  called 
renc^waL 

I  thinlv  we  will  come  back  to  Congress  with  something  that  »vill 
probably^  have  a  different  name  but  seek  early  on,  without  having 
appeared  in  any  way  to  have  initiated  something  without  Congress  

Mr.  Flood.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  It  would  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  renewal, 
but  a  name  that  will  probablj^  come  before  the  substantive  co^nmittees 
later  this  winter  or  early  spring,  not  necessarily  for  funding  in  your 
comniittee  this  year,  but  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  giving  the  kind 
of  initiatives  that  I  spoke  of  earlier  when  Mr.  Shriver  asked  about  cata- 
lysts, giving  initiatives  to  NIE  and  OE  to  carry  out  with  discretion- 
ary funds,  things  that. will  help  systems  reform  themselves,  which  is 
really  what  renewal  is  all  about,  and  to  provide  resources  for  teachers, 
rather  than  for  a  high  priest  at  the  Federal  level .  ^ 

The  teachers  themselves  in  communities  or  in  subcpmnumities  would 
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retrain  themselves  in  tlieli^ht  of  tlie  best  resources  available,  to  reform 
education  in  their  own  environment.  That  is  the  tlicory  of  renwah 

We  will  probably  be  back  to  the  substantive  committees  witli  some- 
tiling  that  addresses  that  theory. 

CONTILVCT  AND  GPANT  PROCEDURKS 

Mr,  MicjiEL.  W\\at  are  you  doing  to  tighteii  np  your  contract  and 
grant  procndxn'es  ? 

Dr.  Mat.land.  I  Avill  give  you  a  short  answer  to  tlmt,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Michel  J  and  then  we  will  ask  Dr.  Ottinu  and  Dr,  Glennan  to  address 
that  ^vlien  tli'jy  come  before  you. 

In  short,  it  Avould  be  this :  We  have  established  

Mr.  MxGHKL,  As  you  respond  to  this,  would  you  tell  us  in  total  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  how  much  goes  out  in  gVants  and  how  much  in 
contracts?  Can  yon  give  us  a  rough  figure  on  that,  and  then  we  ^vill 
know  wliat  we  are  talking  about. 

Dr.  Mari^vxd.  When  yon  talk  about  grants,  yon  are  talking  about 
really  almost  everything  we  liave  to  use  as  a  generic  term.  Title  I  is 
a  grant.  Student  aid  is  a  grant.  Really,  Ave  arc  talking  about  a,  $5 
billion  budget,  less  our  S.  &  E.,  which  cover  the  grants  definition.  We 
are  talking  about  $4.7  billion  that  goes  out  in  grants  and  contracts. 

Your  question  juore  sliar^.ly  addresses  itself  to  how  we  arc  handling 
disci-ctionary  programs  and  specific  project  grants  as  distinct  from 
fovmula  grants. 

We  have  done  a  significant  number  of  things  to  tighten  that  up. 
Among  them,  wc  Inn-e  brought  together  under  a  single  authorit^^  in  the 
OHice  nil  of  the  grants  and'contracts  mairagement.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished a  committee  Iniowji  as  tlic  Connnittee  for  Review  of  Sole  Source 
Contracts.  Anything  over  $25;06o.  now  has  to  be  ap2:)rovcd  by  this  com- 
mittoc, jirxcept  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner, 

It  means  that  no  program  ofticei*  can  admiaister  a  sole  source  gi'ant 
of  over  $25,000  unless  he  convinc<?s  his  peers — and  they  are  very  tough 
■  peci'ii — that  this  is  warranted.  • 

We  also  ]n^^'e  established  a  system  of  internal  monitoring  of  om'  con- 
tracts and  grants  that  was  not  there  befoiv.  We  have  followed  up  on 
audits  h]  a  way  that  has  never  been  done  befoie,  and  ^vitll  consider- 
able blood  on  the  floor  throughout  the  country  as  we  have  insisted  upon 
audit  and  redress  of  fluids  that  had  been  granted  to  States  and  in- 
stitutions that  Imd  been  misused,  and  are  recalling  those  funds  or  are 
halting  the  ct  utracts,  as  the  case  may  be. 

So,  these  steps  ai-e  in  place,  and  I  think  you  will  find  Dr.  Ottinacan 
give  you  .more  detail  on  that,  if  you  wisli,  ^vhen  he  comes  on. 

lUIJXGTJAT/ KUUC.VTION 

Mr.  HiCHKL.  You  list  bilingual  education  as  a  major  prioritj^  and 
yet  you  revise  do^^•nward  the  original  1978  estimate  from  $40.1  million 
to  $oa.l  million,  and  are  requesting  tlie  same  for  1974-.  Why  is  this? 

Dr,  MAKnAxn.  Bilingual  education  is  being  reinforced  ivom  another 
source  which  you  may  not  be  accounting -foi*.  The  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Act  has  specific  allocations  for  bilingual  education  which 
:  we  had  not  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  first  budgets  I  think. 

Mr.  Mtciikl.  How  much  M-ould  you  say  that  would  be?  You  show 
these  (igiires,  and  they  throw  them  back  at  us  on  the  floor.  They  say  on 
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■  the  one  hand  you  said  tliis  is  a  major  priority,  but  look  at  the  original 
1073  figure  and  the  revised  1973  figure.  Tliej^^^  say  tliis  docs  not  reflect 
a  major  priority  at  all,  and  that  you  folks  are  wliistling  ^*Dixie''  or 
something.  What  do  we  tell  them?  ^ 

Dr.  Makland.  We  liave  to  remind  ourselves  that  bilingual  education 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  service  program.  By  that  I  mean  it  was 
never  intended  to  have  a  universal  impact  on  all  children  acquiring 
.  bilingual  education. 

I  do  not'think  Cojigress  or  the  initiators  of  that  bill  ever  saw  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  demonstration  activity  which  would  stimulate 
local  school  districts. 

Mr.  MiCHKL.  Unfortunately,  Members  who  i*epresent  those  districts 
that  have  a  lot  of  bilingual  childre}!  do  not  look  at  it  that,  way.  That 
is  the  kind  of  flak  we  get  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Marlaxd,  Would  you  want  to  amplify  that  ? 

Dr.  OraixA.  The  $41*nnllio}i  that  you  referred  to  earlier  had  con- 
tempJated  in  it  a  plan  to  do  a  variation  study  of  bilingual  models,  a 
research  analysis  type  program. 

Witli  the  fornuition  of  NIE,  the  OE  request  has  deleted  the  request 
for  tha'o  kind  of  work,  and  that  will  be  accomplished  by  NIE. 

Mr.  Michel.  There  is  no  net  difference? 

Dr.  Octika.  There  is  no  net  difference  in  tenns  of  operational  pro- 
grams. It  remains  in  the  $41  million,  less  $6  million, 

Mr.  MiLLiiit.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Michel,  it  would  have  stayed  in  the 
1973  budget  if  NIE  could  have  gotten  started  that  fast,  but  they 
couldn't.  It  is  in  their  1974  budget.  We  really  did  not  intend  to  cut 
that  program  at  all. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  There  is  no  net  loss.  With  the  reallocation,  money  for 
the  research  part  of  it  has  gone  from  OE  to  NIE,  but  the  net  dollars 
are  the  same. 

.Mr.  Mtchkl.  Is  there  any  other  place  that  we  have  amounts  for 
J)ilingual  education,  other  than  emergency  school  assistance  and  your 
/  re^:>-nlar  bilingual  education? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Not  catcgoricallyj  but  you  will  find  people  are  using 
tlieir  title  III  money  in  some  places  for  this  under  ESEA.  and  their 
title  I  money.  . 

'j*o*rAL  sn-ixinxG  i.kvel  for  biltxgual  edttcatiox 

Mr.  MicirKL.  Have  we  any  way  of  putting  together  the  total  amount 
that  is  spent  for  bilingual  education,  because  really,  iii  effect,  that  is 
what  v.*e  are  interested  in. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Except  by  surveying  all  connnunities,  we  would  have, 
no  i^eady  information  on  that.  We  could  tell  you  precisely  what  dol- 
lars at  rhe  Federal  level  are  being  dedicated  to  bilingual,  and  they 
would  include  the  bilingual  progra^ms.  ESA,  and  probably  include 
shortly  vome  more  research  out  of  NIE.  . 

Mr,  MioTrjoL.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  see  what  you  can  find  on 
this,  and  put  it  together,  so  we  can  say  the  tot^l  amount  of  Federal 
money,  at  best  we  can  calculate  it  is  such,  and  then,  if  possible,  some 
figures  that  will  support 'wliat  the  States  and  local  connnunities  are 
<loing.  That  might  help  our  case  somewhat. 

Dr.  Marlaxd,  Very  good, 

[The  information  follows:]  .  . 
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Estimated  QbliRations  for  Bilingual  Education  Activities  in  the  Office  of  Education 
Fiscal  Years  1972,  1973.  and  197^ 

FY  1972  FY  1973  FY  1974 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Bilingual  Education  (EsEA  VII)'                              $33,732,218  $  35,080,000  $35,000,000 

Follow  Cirough                                                            3,332,524  3,332,524  2,369,000 

Emergency  School  Assistance                                            2,675,000  16,892,600  16,292,600 

Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Early  education  for  handicapped  children...  717,997  93,892  86,629 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment: 

Recruitment  and  information                                        20,817  20,817 

Vocational  Education                                                       28,000,000  30,000,000  30,000,000 

Adult  Education: 

Grants  to  Stated                                                       12,800,000  12,800,000  12,800,000 

Special  projects  1,874,000  2,000,000  2,000,000 

Teacher  training                                                            750.000  750.000  750.000 

83,902,556  ,     100,969,833  99,29S,2Z9 


a)  State  education  agencies  contribute  approximately  $3.5  million  to  bilingual  projects 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

b)  Local  education  agencies  contribute  approximately  $7.0  million  to  bilingual  projects 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 


NOTE:    Further  estimates  on  State  and  local  spending  for  bilingual  programs  are 
not  available. 
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  '  POSSIBLE  CHANGES  IN  INTERN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  Will  you  tell  us  for  the  recovcl  what  changes  are  con- 
tcmplatecl  in  the  1974  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  intern 
program? 

Dr.  Mauland.  Very  briefly,  under  the  present  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, wc  cannot  do  vei'y  much  in  the  way  of  any  increases  in  our  spe- 
cial pro<!;ranis,  such  as' the  intern  program.  Wo.  probably  will  try  to 
snstain  them  at  least  at  their  current  level. 

I  will  get  the  record  for  yon  on  that^^  *  . 

[The  information  follows:] 

STATUS  OF  INTERN  PROGRAMS  IN  1974  BUDGET 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Number  of 

participants  Salary   Training  costs 


OE  nianagement  Interns   

HEW  MI'S  ■  

Publi:  Service  Careers  

Public  Service  Careers  (upgrading). 

Upward  mobility  college  

Project  Stride  

Project  Start  • 

Access..,  


$85.  290 

$4,000 

103. 184 

4,  800 

79,716 

67, 500 

476. 000 

379, 470 

59, 000 

130,  530 

24, 000 

121,828 

9.000 

ADVISORY  COtTNGU.  OirAXOES 

M\\  MicjiKL.  Plave  yon  any  changes  in  these  advisory  groups  and  in- 
houso  task  force  groups?  Ave  you  going  to  liave  any  more  or  less ^' 

Dr.  Maiu.axi).  You  may  be  recalling  Avhat  I  said  last  year.  I  think  I 
may  have  gone  on  record  last  year  as  deploring  tht  very  large  number 
of  advisory  councils  we  have. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  did. 

Dr.  Makland.  This  is  in  no  way  to  disparage  the  role  of  advisory 
councils.  Indeed,  as  the  17th  century  English  poet  Eichard  Lovelace 
said,  Mr.  Chairman.  "I  could  not  love  thee  dear,  so  much,  loved  T  not 
honor  more."  or  something' like  that. 

The  truth  is  that  if  I  did'not  believe  so  niuch  ni  the  concept  of  advi- 
sory councils,  I  would  not  be  so' concerned  over  their  present  condition 
in  the  Federal  Government  We  haveso  many  of  them  in  the  edncation 
division  that  thoy  are  not  being  treat tid  responsiy0.1y  and  respectfully 
in  terms  of  the  time  and  attention  that  the  Commissioner  and  other  top 
managemont  staff  can  give  to  them. 

There  are  so  ini^ny  that  they  tend  to  t;vcrlap  and  be  redundant.  There 
are  24:  that  are  active  now,  and  there, are  two  or  three  more  that  are 
proposed  for  activation. 

To  answer  your  question  briefly.  Mr.  Michel,  we  will  come  before 
you  in  the  Commissioner's  annual  report  in  which  Congress  aathorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  recommend  the  activation  of  some  or  the  dis- 
charge of  some  councils.  There  will  be  two  oi*  three  recommended  at 
that  time  for  noncontinnation. 

I  might  add  that  under,  the  conditions  of  special  revenue  sharhig, 
there  arc  four  Presidential  councils  that  would  not  be  funded  as  such 
under  special  revenue  shaiung.  Those  councils,  however,  I  think  serve  a 
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vevy  important  purpose  in  advising  Congress  and  in  advising  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

];t  would  be  my  liopVfet  ^vc  could  find  an  alternate  and  simpler  sys- 
tem, perliaps  having  an  advisory  council  on  special  revenue  sharing, 
so  we  could  collapse  those  functions  into  one  council  instead  of  four, 
and  thereby  continue  the function  operationally  within  thcjnrisdiction 
of  the  Oflice  of  Education. 

TrrLK  I  AL'DIT  l-.XCKPTIOXS 

Mr.  Michel.  One  final  question.  I  probably  sliould  have  asked  this 
when  I  was  on  title  I.  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  that. 

Yon  remember  last  year  I  asked  yon  what  had  been  developed  with 
regard  to  the  repayment  of  funds  "that  Avere  misspent  under  title  I; 
[hen  your  response  was  tliat  letters  were  sent  to  eight  State  departments 
:  of  education  requesting  refunds  of  close  to  $6  million. 

Then  you  said  in  additioii  to  these  eight  States,  tliere  are  16  other 
outstanding  audit  reports  involving  about  $17  million. 

These  reports  are  currently  being  reviewed,  togetlier  w^itli  responses 
to  the  reports  received  froni  State  departments  of  education. 

Would  you  bringus  up  to  date  on  where  we  are  today  ? 

Dr.  Maklaxd.  Very  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Natcher. 

DEFEXSE  VERSUS  IIU3IAN  KESOUHCES 

Mr.  Natciier.  Dr.  "^/Carland,  in  your  statement  3^011  state  in  part  as 
follows: 

Looked  at  another  way,  some  46.7  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
allocated  for  human- resources,  including  education,  as  opposed  to  30.1 
percent  lor  defense.  This  continues  the  dramatic  reversal  of  budget 
priorities  which  has  taken  place  since  the  President's  first  year  in  of- 
fice, when  34.4  percent  went  to  human  resources  and  44  percent  to  de- 
fense. In  dollar  outlays  this  shif  i:  is  even  more  dramatic : 

Wliilo  .spending  for  national  defense  has-  remained  virtuaUy  at  tlie  1969  level 
of  $81  billion,  spending  for  human  resources  lias  increased  from  ?63.5  billion 
to  .$125.5  billion  from  1969  to  10T4. 

Di*.  Marland,  when  Secretary  Richai'dson  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee last  year  in  behalf  of  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
he  stated  in  part  as  follows ;  Let  me  read  this  to  you : 

We  are  also  beginning  to  gird  ourselves  for  new  tasks  in  the  temper  of  a 
changing  time  and  have  begun  to  shift  our  priorities  accordingly.  Since  the  ' 
present  administration  took  office,  human  resources  expenditures  have  risen 
from  34  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  to  45  percent,  while  national  security 
expenditures  have  declined  from  44  percent  to  32  percent,  HBWs  budget  mean- 
while has  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  14  percent,  nearly  twice  the  average 
rate  of  increase  in  the  total  Federal  budget.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Department 
outlays  will  approach  $70  million,  roughlv  one-third  of  the  Federal  budget.  ' 

Then,  Dr.  Marland,  my  able  chairman,  Mr.  Flood,  said  to-  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"Of  course,  you  are  including  the  trust  funds  in  that  figure  of  $79 
billion." 
And  the  Secretary  said,  "Yes." 

Di*.  Marland,  as  you  know,  the  budget  now  before  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1974  totals  $269  billion.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  $243  billion.  The  budget  that  we  have  before  this  committee  now 
for  Labor-HEW  totals  $3i,064,803,000.  The  budget  that  was  presented 
to  the  committee  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  $33^98,189,500.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  fiscal  year  1973  under  whi(  11  we  are  operating 
totals  $34,078,914,500. 

Now  yon  have  $2,733,386,500  under  the  1973  est  anate,  and  you  have  ' 
$3,014,111*500  under  the  continuing  resolution. 

"^^^len  you  talk  about  priorities  and  domestic  programs  and  defense, 
you  have  to  consider  a.ll  those  figures,  do  you  not  ? 

T)i*.  Maklaxd.  We  do,  indee^l.  Of  coui-se,  definition  probably  causes 
some  semantic  dift'erences  as  we  speak  of  human  resouroes_on  the  one 
hund,  and  HEW  on  the  other,  because  human  resources  implies  a 
larger  span  than  solely  HEW. 

For  example,  it  includes  some  paits  of  \agriculbure  and  some  parts 
of  labor.  If  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  liiithmetic,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  fact  that  human  resources  is  still  being  used  as  a  generic 
term,  rather  than  an  organizational  six<  dc. 

PROBT^KMS  IN  THK  HEW  BUDGET 

Mr.  Natchkr.  When  the  Secretary  was  before  our  committee  last 
year— Mr.  Miller  remembers  this  ancl  Mr.  Cardwell  was  here— in  dis- 
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cussing  the  biid^^et  request  with  him,  I  said  to  him,  and  I  think  I 
am  right  about  it,  "You.caii't  say  to  the  people  of  this  countiy  that 
3^ou  are  gohig  to  inci^ease  defense  appropriations  and  cut  back  on 
tlie  domestic  i^rogranis."  Instead  of  increasing  defense  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  $5  billion-plus,  it  should  have  been  reduced  $G 
billion. 

You  could  ha^'C  done  it.  My  chainnan  sitting  here  on  my  right 
serves  on  that  subcommittee,  and  ho  will  tell  you  that  you  could  do 
it  and  not  impair  the  security  of  this  count^>^  That  is  one  of  our 
major  problems  that  wo  have,  and  you  and  I  know  that. 

We  put  12  men  on  tlie  Moon.  No  other  country  has  been  able  to  place 
one  on  the  Moon, 

As  far  as  space  generally  is  concerned,  instead  of  cutting.it  back 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  like  it  shonld  have  been  cut  back;  space  was 
increased.  Defense  w^as  increased. 

I  was  a  little  amused,  to  be  frank  with  yon — I  am  not-fussing  at  you, 
because  I  am  one  of  your  admirers  and  I  think  you  do  a  good  job — 
still  your  statenicnt  was  almost  identical  to  the  statement  we  received 
last  year. 

When  my  chairman ^takes  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  jDresents  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  he  says,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Hill- 
Burton,  is  out  of  this  bill  Impacted  aid  is  out  of  this  bill.  Library, 
services  are  out  of  this  bill." 

Then,  not  to  be  facetious,  he  had  better  go  out  in  Maryland  to  the 
machine  shop  out  theit  where  they  make  those  steel  helmets  and  brtast- 
plates  and  all,  and  he  had  better  have  a  pretty  good  outfit  to  be  'wearing 
on  the  floor.  We  will  have  the  same  thing  happen  to  us  that  happened 
last  year; 

•  Wo  said  to  them  all  during  the  hearings,  you  loiow  this  budget  is 
not  going  to  be  accepted,  and  it  wasn^t  accepted.  We  asked  them  on  the 
floor  not  to  increase  this  budget  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  amend- 
ments. We  increased  the  bill  $912  million,  and  you  laiow  it. 

We  took  this  bill  to  the  floor  with  those  increases  that  should  have 
been  in  there  just  to  get  it  passed,  Then^the  Prer.ident  vetoed  it.  After 
^ve  left  here  on  October  14,  he  vetoed  our  bill  a.^ain,  a  pocket  veto  this 
time. 

As  you  and  I  well  know,  we  are  operating  under  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Dr.  Marland,  when  you  say  to  the  people  of  this  country,  we  are 
going  to  cut  back  in  health,  education,  and.welfare,  but  we  are  going  to 
increase  defense,  you  are  not  going  to  sell  too  many  people  today. 

If  you  are  defending  that  theory  of  operation  . pf  this  buiiget  and 
the  Government,  whereby  you  cite  .defense  appropriations  against  do- 
mestic programs,  Doctor,  you  have  problems.  You  canriot  sell  the 
American  people  on  this.  . 

I  am  onvr  of  those  who  believe  the  President  did  exactly  what  he 
should  have  done  in  this  war,  and  he  did  it  in  good  time.  With  the 
exception  of  a  year  and  a  half,-  we  have  been  engaged  in  war  in  this  ■ 
country  for  the  last  30  yea-s— World  War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam.  TM^elve 
years.in  Vietnam  and  this  is  the  most  unpopular  war  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

When  you  bring  a  budget  in  for  edu-cation  or  anything  else  and.you 
start  comparing  it  to  defense  when  you  have  a  $5  billion  increase  in 
defense,  you  cannot  sell  it  to  the  House. 
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I  did  not  intend  to  make  you  this  long  speech,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Miller,  May  I  say  two  M  ords?  . 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  may  say  three.  You  heard  this  convei^sation  last 
year. 

Mr.  MiLLisR,  Onej  tiie  Secretary  Avill  be  here  tomorrow,  and  I  thinlc 
lie  would  like  an  oppoi^tunity  to  respondtothat. 

'    TRUST  FUKDS  IN  THE  BUDGET 

Second,  the  last  set  of  figures  that  you  read  did  not  include  the  tmst 
funds,  and  I  do.  not  think  we  can  ignore  the  $10  billion  increase  in  our 
l3udget  which  docs  include  social  security  benefits.  Tliat  is  a  deliberate 
choice  on  the  part  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  poople  and  the  ad- 
ministration tiiat  we  Avill  put  a  significant  amount  of  money  into  that 
component  of  the  domestic  are?<. 

So,  there  is  a  very  major' increase  in  our  budge  even  though  it  is 
in  ti-iist  funds  and  does  not  come  before  this  conjnittee  in  the  form 
of  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  know  as  Avell  as  I  do,  as  far  as  trust  funds  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  in  1970,^  1965,  and  on  down  through  the 
ycarSj  it  is  a  matter  of  taking  u  pencil  and  adding  trust  funds  to  neAv 
money  requests  to  make  the  overall  amomit  sound  largei*.  You  loiow 
that.  You  know  how  they  do  it  downtown.  It  has  been  done  for  years. 

Not  this  administration  alone,  but  every  one  of  them, 

;^^nicn  you  talk  about  trust  funds,  Mr.  Miller,  you  were  sitting  here 
last  year  when-  we  talked  to  the  Seci-etary  about  this  matter,  and  Mr. 
Cardwell  .said^  "I  agree  with  you."  I  can  read  it  to  you.  It  is  in  there. 
,  Dr.  Marland,  when  you  say  to  the  people  that  we  ai-e  going  to 
justify^  ceftain-reductions  in  all  of  these  requests  for  education  but  we 
are  going  to  increase  Defense,  we  will  have  a  hard  time  selling  the 
/  Congress  on  it.  I  say  that  to  you  frankly. 

EDUCATIOX  RE\rENUE  SHARING 

Do  yon  generally  believe  in  and  are  you  enthused  over  education 
revenue  sharing?  '  <  '  . 

Dr.  Marlan^d.  I  do  believe  in  education  revenue  sharing  strongly, 
Mr.  Catcher.  I  would  say  again,  I  Avould  like  to  translate  it  to  my 
terms,  namely,  grants  consolidation  for  economy  and  efficiency  to  the 
State  and  local  authorities. 

AH  the>  many  laws  which  have  been'  passed  "which  create  these  30  to 
;J5  categorical  programs  in  their  time  were  i-ight  and  important  and 
necessary,  but  I  think  that  they  have  accumulated  to  the  point  where 
Congi*ess  and  the  administration  should  look  very  hard  at  them  and 
say,  "Have  not  these  things  now  done  their  work  in  getting  this 
started  as  national  priorities?"  and  bring  intelligence  to  bear  to  say 
let  us  simplify  the  process,  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  local  districts- 
and  the  States,  and  say  now  that  we  have  started  these  large  national 
trusts,  let  us  put  them  in  place  and  give  you  greater  freedom  to  oper- 
ate them.  ^  ' 

This  is  all  special  revenue  sharing  intends  to  do.  Yes,  I  do  believe 
in  it  very  much, 

Mr,  Natchkr.  As  I. understood  from  the  bill  presented  last  year, 
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you  would  take  some  30  categorical  ^^rants  and  you  would  bring  them 
down  to  5  or  6.  , 

Dr.  Makl-a:i''d,  jReally  to  one  authority  that  has  probably  three  or  four 
titles  under  it,  that  is  correct 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REYENUE-SHAIUNG  ITUNDS 

Mr,  Natcher,  As  far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  as  I  undei^tood, 
under  the  bill  which  was  presented — ^it  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  andXabor;  it  provided  that  the  money  would  go.through 
the  State  authorities;  the  superintendent  of  public  instriictibiij  for  in- 
stance; into  the  State  capital,  is  that  correct,  and  then  from  that  point, 
it  would  go  into  the  school  districts  throughout  the  State  ? 

Dr.  MarCxVnd.  That  is  gciierally  correct,  sir,  . 

Mr.  Natciier.  Did  you  know  that  in  a  lot  of  States  I  can  name,  they 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  hav- 
ing this  money  and  disbursing  the  money  down  through  the  districts? 
Do  you  run  Into  any  of  that?  .  ■ 

Dr,  jVIarland.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  reason  that  tlie  administration 
in  last  year's  bill — again,  I  have  only  to  speculate  about  this  year's 
bill — last  year  it- was  for  that  very  reason  that  the  administration 
sought  to  have  the  niojiey  for  the  disadvi*  ntaged  go  directly  to  the  local 
districts  in  the  States  that  Avcre  qualified, 

Mr.  Natcher,  And  not  carry  it  t\irough  the  State  education 
authorities? 

Dr,  Marlaxd.  No.  There  is  a  basis  for  liaving  the  other  parts  of 
those  national  priorities  administered  at  State  level,  because  yon  are 
dealing  there  with  a  State  ,n&iicy  mechanism.  You  ai-e  dealing  with 
education  of  the  handicapped,  for.  example,  which  may  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  State  management,  vocational  education,  and  so 
on. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  differences  of  opinion.  You  will  find  others  who 
are  on  the  other  side,  who  say  every  idckel  that  comes  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  through  the  State  governments  for  admin- 
istration, and  not  go  to  the  local  districts  until  it  has  been  processed 
through  filter  of  tlie  State, 
You  can  have  equally  strong  positions  on  both  sides, 
I  think  our  position  will  be  one  of  saying  disadvantaged  moneys 
should  go  right  straight  through  as  they  do  m  title  I  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts, I  think  our  position  on  the  remainder  of  i-cvenue  sliaring  will 
probably  be  thatit  become  State-administered." 

POSSIBLE  CHANGES  IK   THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Natcher,  We  will  liave  considerable  difficulty  in  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  as  it  has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  you  would  disagree  with  that.  Certain  portions 
of  the  budget  requested  as  presented,  will  have  to  be  changed. 

My  chaiiTOan  will  be  placed  in  about  the  same  position  as  last  year 
■  when  wo  first  presented  the  bill.  It  will  be  a  right  difficult  matter, 

I  did  want  to  point  out  to  you  your  part  of  the  statement  and  the  part 
of  the  statement  that  we  ]\ad  last  year. 
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Further  in  discussing  the  matter  ^vitli  the  Secretary,  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  we  '\vould  have  all  this  trouble.  I  think' we  will  have  trouble 
on  this  bill.  I  think  you  and  I  will  live  to  see  the  day,  not  counting  trust 
funds,  that  the  bill  that  appropriates  the  money  for  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will  be  the  largest  ap- 
propriation bill  presented  to  the  Congress.  That  is  the  way  it  s)  .ould 
l)e.  It  ^vill  be  the  largest  bill  presented  to  the  Congress  unless  there  is  a 
division  in  the  departments. 

Dr.  Maklaxd.  E^^en  now,  if  you  allow  for  the  trust  f imds,  I  think 
you  will  find  we  have  reached  that  condition. 

Mr.  Natcher.  l^ot  in  new  money. 

Dr.  MarLiAXd.  New  money. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Not  in  new  money.  We  go  right  back  to  your  original 
statement,  • 
Thaiilc  you,  Dr.  Marlaxid. 
Dr  .  Maulakd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  * 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Conte* 
Mr.  GoNT3E.  I.  have  only  a  few  q  uestions. 

I  want,  to  commend  Dr.  Marland  for  the  fine  statement  and  presen- 
tation he  has  made  here  today,  and  the  way  he  has  responded  to 
questions. 

Dr.  Marland.  Thank  yo\i. 

OFPICK  OF  TJIK  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  TOR  EDTJCATION 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Dr.  Marland,  you  presented  a  diagram  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  Would  you  supply  for  the  rec- 
ord what  the  salary  grades  will  be  for  each  of  those  jobs;.? 

Dr.  Marland.  YeSjIwillboplci/.sedto.        *  " 

Just  to  give  you  a  qulclc  answer,  they  will  range  from  very  mini- 
mal, nonprofessional  salaries  at  the  GS^  and  level  for  clerks 
and  inim^ers,  up  to  at  the  mos^* — my  rank  is  established  by  law  at 
executive  leve'^  IV — at  the  mos^  one  executive  level  V  and  two  GS- 
17's  or  GS-18'8.  Tliat  is  about  the  span  of  it. 

I  will  give  you  f  c:  the  recoixl  our  present  estimated  deployment  of 
ranlcs  throughout  the  office.  ^ 

[The  information  follows :] 


OFFICE >0F  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ' 

FOH  EPUCAT-ION 
(Tentative  S  taf  flng  -  Plati ,  3/16/73) 


Immediate  Office 

Assistant  Secretary  EL-IV 
Administrative  Asstt,,,GS-30l-l2 
Secretary  GS-301-l6 
Secretary /Receptionist  GS-318-08 
Special  Assistant'  GS-301-14 
Secretary  GS-318-6 
Clerk  Messenger  GS-322-5/6 
Deputy  Assistant   Sec     EL-V       '   r  v- 
Secretary     GS-318-09  * 
Special  Assistant  GS-301-13 
Secretary  GS-318-06 
Dlreptor,   Executive  Sec 

GS-301-12 
Assistant  GS-301-5 
Travel  Specialist  GS-301-08 
Secretary  GS-318-6 

Office  of  Administration 

Director  GS-301-14 
Asst   to  U^.rector  GS-301-7 
Secretary  GS-318-5 
Budget  Analyst  GS-343-12 
Management  Analyst  GS-343-9 
Program  Coordinator  GS-1720-13 
Program  Coordinator  GS-1720-ll 
Secretary  GS-318-4 

Office  of  Poljcv  Development 

DAS/T^ollcy  Devc>.lopment  GS-301-18  ' 
Secretary  GS-31S-09 

(Policy  Analysis) 
Director  GS-301-16 
Secretary     GS-318-08  / 
Ai>alyst  GS-345-14 
Analyst     GS.-345-1 3 
Analyst  GS-345-12 
Secretary  GS-318-06 
Secretary  GS-.3l8~06 


Policy  Development  Cont 

(Policy  Planning) 
Director  GS-301-16 
Secretary  GS-318-08 
Analyst  GS-345-15 
Analyst     GS-345-14  . 
Analyst  GS-345-13 
Analyst  GS-345-12 
Secretary  GS-318-06 
Secretary,  GS-318-06 

Office  of  Policy  Communication 

DAS/PC  GS-301-18 
Secretary  GS-318-09 
Exec  Assistant  GS-301-14 
Education  Program  Spev:lallst 

GS-1720-13 
Secretary  GS-318-08 
Organizational  Specialist 

GS-301-15 
Organization  Liaison  GS-301-11 
Secretary  GS-318-5 
Public  Info,  Officer  GS-1081-15 
Public  Info  Speclalls  t 

GS-1082-9 
Secretary     GS- 3 18-04 

Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Education 

Director  GS-310-15 
Deputy  Director  GS-301-15 
Secretary  GS-318-07 
Secretary  GS-318-07 
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BASIC  EDTJCATIOXAL  OPrORTUNITY  GRiVNTS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  At  page  4:  of  your  statement ,  you  say  : 

For  tlie  first  time  in  history,  everj'  young  person  wlio  aspires  to  postsecondary 
education  may  receive  it  witlioiit  being  barred  for  lack  of  fluids. 

You  are  speaking  of  the  basic  educational  opi^ortimity  grants.  We 
were  liei-c  all  last  week  on  the  supplemental  in  this  area, 

I  had  a  few  presidents  of  student  councils  in  my  office  this  week, 
Mrs.  Greerx  made,  some  line  points  coming  fiom  the  legislative  com- 
miitee,  being  very  familiar  wj^  this.  These  kids  will  not  be  able  to 
cut  the  mustard  witli  Ihohasic  educational  oppoitunity  program 
alone  when  you  do  away  witlTBOG,  SEOG,  and  NDEA.  I  think  the 
case  is  made  tliat  they  vrill  just  not  be  able  to  do  it 

Dr,  Marlaxd,  I  do  not  want  to  quibble  about  this,  Mi\  Conte,  but  1 
felt  that  statement  was  a  little  strong  as  it  was  prepared  in  my  earlier 
testimon;r  from  which  you  are  quoting  correctly.  In  my  recorded  state- 
ment, I  modified  it  a  little  bit.  as  follows,  I  ain  speaking  of  light  now, 
I  am  saying  thatj  for  the  'first  time  in  history,  every  youn^  pei*son  who 
aspires  to  postsecondary  education  can  now  be  enco\iraged  realistically 
to  enroll. 

I  am  saying  that  to  modify  downward  a  little  bit  what  might  be  an 
overpromising  message  in  that  statement  as  it  first  r.ppeared  in  this 
text,  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  yon  have  properly 
perceived  something  that  might  be  overpromising,  i^ud  I  wanted  to 
avoid  that,  and  that  is  why  I  edited  my  speech  for  the  record. 

Let  me  amplify  a  little  bit, 

Mr.  ^IicxTEii.  You  would  ratlaer  stick  to  your  original  tex t  ? 
Dr,  MarivAnd,  I  would*  indeed, 

Mr,  Conte,  you  remorziber  the  President's  announcement  of  1970 
when  he  said,  as  he  launched  the  postsecondary  education  initiatives, 
that  he  would  like  to  see  it  so.no  young  person  in  the  United  States  was 
denied  a  college  education  for  reason  of  lack  of  money. 

We  are  coming  close  to  it.  With  our  bxidget  coiistraintSj  j^ou  know 
what  we  have  done  has  been  done  at  great  pain  as  we  have  tried  to 
make  tradeoffs  to  bang  moneys  into  those  BOG  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ma.ny  things,  including  libraries,  as  Mr,  Katcher  i^ointed  out; 
including  other  very  desirable  things  that  over  the  years  have  been 
found  desirable. 

Now  we  f-rc  saying  that  to  get  very  young  person  assured  of  going 
to  college  7S  causing  -us  to  make  tradeoffs.  I  do  not  tl\ink  in  1973  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  say,  because  these  are  forward-funded,  that  dur- 
ing v'he  school  year  1973  -74,  M'hich  starts  next  September,  that  the 
firmness  of  the  statement  from  which  you  have  quoted  in  my  testimony 
would  hold  up, 

'  I  think  there  will  still  be  marginal  conditions  surrounding  that. 
I  would  hold  that  our  1974  budget  forward-funded  to  school  year 
1974-75,  a  year  from  September,  is  at  a  level ,  our  projections  show,  that 
the  BOG  program,  combined  with'student  loaiis,  combined  with  work- 
stiidy,  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  that,  indeed,  the  words  iii  this  testi- 
mony will  prevail. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  be  overpromising  for  the  school  yrsar 
1973-74, 
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POSSIBLE  I'OSTPONBMENT  OF  BOG  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  learned  much  last  week  by  attending  the  hearings.  I 
'\vould  think  you  would  be  better  off  by  postponing  BOG  and  funding 
the  other  programs.  I  think  the  stuclent  -vyould  have  a  much  better 
break  by  full-funding  the  other  programs  than  he  has  under  BOGr. 

This  way,  he  may  come  out  at  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  He  may  be 
woi^se  off  with  BOG  than  he  was  before.  At  least,  thds  is  what  the 
students  tell  me.     '  .  ' . , 

Dr.  Marlakd.  They  came  to  see  me,. too. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  differences  on  this.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy, 
Mr.  Conte,  that  our  projections  show  that  for  fiscal  year  1974  we  will 
advance  the  number  of  young  pieople  being  supported  with  grants 
for  higher  education  and  postsecondary  education  by  fivefold  over 
the  current  level. 

In  other  words,  we. will  move  from  300,000  youngsters  affected  by 
grants  to  1.5  million. 

This  takes  all  tiie  money  we  could  get  out  of  this  budget  to  do  it.  A 
million  and  a  half  young  people  receiving  Federal  grants  is  a  far 
reach  ahead  of  what  we  are  doing  now.  It  may  still  leaA^e  some  out 
of  the  streiim  because,  as  you  know.  Congress  passed  a  law  that  said 
up  to  $1,400,  w^hich  shall  be  not  moi-e  than  half  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  attending  that  insticution.  That  will  be  a  factor. 

We  are  hoping  it  is  so  unforced  by  the  opportunities  for  work- 
study  and  guaranteed  loans  that,  indeed,  it  will  cover  virtually  every- 
body who  wants  to  go  to  college. 

.    Mr.  Conte.  You  have  cut  work-study,  though,  have  you  not? 
■  Dr.  Marland.  We  are  funding  work-study  at  $250  million. 
Mr.  CoxTK.  Is  that  full  fimding? 
Dr.  Marlaxx>.  It  is  en.ougli  to  satisfy  the  need,  we  feel. 

'v^etnaim:  veterans 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Another  thing  that  shockec  me  last  week  i-elated  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans.  Last  f?.ll  the  Confrres;>  niised  GI  bill  payments  to 
$220  a  7nonth.  Eveiybody  was  slapping  each  other  on  the  back  saying 
how  great  that  really  w'as. 

When  you  really  look  at  it  in  the  terms  of  today's  dollai^  and  World 
War  II  dollars,  you  find  the.sc  felloM's  got  nothing.  After  World  War 
II,  veterans  who  went  to  school  had  their  tuition  paid  for,  and  they 
received  $75  a  month  for  subsistejice  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  is  really  being  shortchanged.  I  know  that  is 
.  not  your  fault.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress  aud  the  administration. 
The  Vietnam  Vetei-an  needs  more  than  he  is  getting  now. ' 
^Tlie  thing  that  realiy  shocked  me  was  that  the  $220  per  month 
Vietnam  veteran  is  receiving  under  tlic  GI  bill  will  be  used  against  the 
$1,400  for  -BOG's  under  the  f omnia.  He  may  not  wind  up  any  better 
off  thaii  he  is  now. 

Dr.  Marl:\nd.  He  is  still  ehgible  for  these  programs  uiidci-  the 
formula  that  we  are  ti'jdng  to  constnict  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  with 
that  problem.  . 

Only  half  of  his  G-I  benefits  will  be  chaiged  as  income,  as  we  cal- 
culat/i  it. 
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Mr.CoxTE.^llO? 
Dr.  JNIaj^land.  Right 

Mr,  CoNm  What  about  a  ser\ace-coiinect<jd  pension? 
Dr.  Mariano.  I  will  have  to  check  for  help  on  that  one. 
Pension,  service-connected  disab^ility  

Mr.  Michel.  That  would  certainly  liave  to  be  excluded,  because  it  is 
excluded  for  income  tax.  ' 

Mr.  CoNTE.  The  $220  per  month  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  receiving 
under  the  GI  bill  is  not  taxable  either. 

Dr.  ]VLmiland.  We  will  have  to  submit  an  answer  on  that. 

[The  infonnation  follows :] 

TBEATM E?f T .  OF   SerVICE-CoXNECTED  VeTEKAK's   jJISASltWr  PAY-AIKXrs   FOT  THE 

Basic  Educational  Oppobtukity  Grant  Program 

The  legisljition  provides  that  one-lialf  of  any  "amount  paiQ  the  student  under 
chapters  34  of  title  38,  UniL'^d  States  Code  shall  be  con:^:dered  as  effective 
incojDe  for  a  student.  These  chi  pters  of  the  code  deal  with  veteran's  educational 
benefits.  Since  veteran's  disabil.  ty  henefits  are  considered  linder  other  chapters, 
■some  alternate  treatment  for  th( 'se  Icnejats  was  required.  The  position  eventually 
taken  was  the  veteran's  disability  benefits  would  be  considered  as  "otlier  family 
income"  of  the  studcat  if  he  U  an  indepeudent  student.  In  effect,  tliere  is  an 
expectation  which  is  caual  to  tJie  rate  of  expected  family  contribution  times  the 
veterans'  disability  benefits.  Those  percentages  are  75,  50,  or  40  pei*ceut  of  the 
"other  family  income"  of  the  independent  veteran  depending  on  his  marital 
status  and  number  of  dependents. 

Since  there  is  no  expectation  from  the  income  of  a  dependent  student  under 
any  circumstances,  there  Avould  be  no  contribution  expected  from  tiie  veteran's 
disability  benefits  of  a  dependent  student 

.    COjMPUTATIOI^S  for  bog  PROGlbVM 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  are  saying,  then  that  $110  will  be  \isecl  against  the 
$1,40.0? 

Dr.  Mahlaxo.  That  is  righ  t. 

Mr.  CoOTE.  Do  ,vou  know  what  you  are  limiting  tliis  fellow  to? 
You  are  limiting  liim  to  a  conimuiiity  college  or  a  State  institution. 
He  cannot  go  to  a  private  school.  He  cannot  to  Yale.  That  is  wh}^ 
Yale  has  only  13  Vietnam  veterans.  Yale's  t  i>ion  is  $3,700  per  year. 
The  Vetera]!  just  will  not  be  able  to  go  there  unless  his  family  can 
afford  it.  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Maulaxd.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  laboiung  it,  but  wo  do  provide 
guaranteed  loans  for  such  students,  and  virtually  any  youngster  can 
qualify  for  that  under  our  terms. 

■  Mr,  CoxTE.  How  much  can  he  borrow,  so  we  will  have  the  record 
complete? .  . 

Dr.  Maiilain'dIHc  cau  borrow  up  to  $10,000  for  the  i  ycai'S  of  xuider- 
oT'aduate  studies,  rouijlily  $2,500  a  3^ear. 

Mr.  MiciiKL.  Does  the  Office  of  Education  have  any  facility  for 
estimating  the  number  of  young  people  going  to  college  who  are 
woi'king  and  gaining  some  money  outside. of  a  Federal  program?  The 
tiling  that  disturbed  .ine  is  that  we  cuncentrate  all  our  deliberations 
on  what  yon  get  from  the  Federal  Government, like. there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  Avorlc  except  M^ork-stiidy. 

There  are  jobs  available*  for  people  who  want  to  seek  theni  put  and 
work  themselves  tlu'ough  college,  I  worked  40  hours  a  week  to  gef 
through  college.  11  wasn't  at  very  handsome  pay.  either. 
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I  just  hate  to  thiiik  tliat  this  generation  and  the  ones  coming  along 
liave  no  obligation  whatsoever  to  push  a  broom  aronnd  once  hi  a.  vvhile, 
->r  a  lawinnower,  sudi  as  we  liad  to  do.  It  may  he  old  hfnt. 

Aren't  there  any  figures  available  that  would  indicate  the  number 
of  college  students  who  arc  nialdng  some  kind  of  effort?  Everybody 
around  this  table  had  to  work  to  get  through  college. 

G.  r,  IMJA. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Yon  benefitted  from  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  so  did 
1.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  Gl  bill,  I  wouldn't  be  sitiinghere  today.  I  say 
the  Vietnam  veteran  is  not  getting  enough,  even  if  he  works.  lie  iust 
cairt  go  to  {I  private  college.  He  will  be  limited  to  a  community  college 
or  a  junior  college  or  a  State  university.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make. 

Certainly,  they  ought  to  worlc.  By  all  means.  It -is  good  for  them. 
They  can  quit  biiming  doAvn  buildings.  They  can  go  home  and  go  to 
bed  at  night. 

:  Dr.  Marland.  I  elo  not  think  you  will  find  that  the  veterans  are 
the  cause  of  the  unrest. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  No. 

'  Dr,  M/MiLAND.  Nothing  more  constructive  has  happened  to  higher 
education,  as  far  as  I  know,  according  to  most  college  presidents,  than 
the  presence  of  tlie  World  War  II  veterans  on  then*  campuses  under 
the  GI  bill,  bringing  jnatiulty^  motivation,  self-respect  to  those  class- 
rooms. It  was  a  splendid  thing,  and  we  ui-e  hoping  to  have  the  same 
thing  repl  icated  as  other  veterans  move  into  the  schools* 

I  have  no  information,  Mr.  Michel,  on  the  numbers  of  nonfederally 
supported  jobs.  I  think  it  would  be  u  ^voitliwliile  thing  to  do.  I  will 
try  to  get  it. 

* [Tlic  information  follows :] 

NoXFEDKRAl.Ly  SUPPORTKD  iTOBS  VOR  COXLEGE  STUDENTS 

Very  limited  infcrm.ition  is  available  at  this  time  regarding  tht  amount  ox 
noii-Foderal  eiurloymenfc  resources  provided  to  students  in  on-caniinis  and  oft- 
en mpus  jobs. 

Tlie  OE  does  plan  to  obtain  this  iufonnatiou  from  institutions  througli  the 
niediiun  the  fiscal  year,  1975  institutional  application  to  participate  in  Federal 
student  iinnncjal  aid  programs. 

Tlie  anuaal  average  amounts  reported  to  OE  oi  the  totiil  nou-Fedetal  scholar- 
sliip  and  wages  paid  to  students  during  the  10C7,  1968,  and  1969  fiscal  years  ^va.s 
i?.T'24:.011U2^.V  Ti\)?>  am  omit  represented  limds  -vuidex  tVie  control  of  the  institution. 

AD^nxiS'I'lU'lTOX  OP  PnOGIlAMS  KKLATING  TO  REVKNUT:-SHARlNCt 

■  Mr.  CoK-TE.  Getting  back  to  revenue  sharing,  you  say  tliis  really 
slioulcl  bo  called  a  consolidation  of  pro<?rams.  It  consolidntfi,  by 
your  count,  34:  pvograms.  .  . 

Could  you  tell  me  how  niany  peoi^le  working  ^ov  the  Federal  Gov- 
prninent  {ire  adnii?iistenng  these  34  pro^i^anis  ? 

Dr,  Makt^and.  A  nuick  estinratc  would  be  around  1,100  people.  Tliat 
includes  regional  offices  as  \voU  as  the  Washington  office  at  tJie  Federal 
level.  ' 

.  Dr.  OrnxA<  That  is  probably  closer  to  500  to  700.  We  submit  a 
detailed  brealcdowji  showing  every  prorrram  aiid  the  number  of  people 
associated  with  it. 
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Mr.  CoNTE,  Then,  with  educational  revenue  sharing,  Ave  should  be 
able  to  expect  a  cut  of  1,100  people, 

Dr,  Marland.  Since  Mr,  Ottina  said  it  is  probably  closer  to  500.  I 
would  rather  have  that  number  appear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  think  you  will  have  good  excuses  as  to  why  you  can- 
not cut  those  1,100  people,  I  know  you  will  tell  us  they  will  be  ad- 
visers and  so  forth.  It  is  like  spinningyour  wheels. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we  are  deliberate- 
ly and  consciously  reducing  the  number  of  employees  in  OE. 
'  Mr,  CoxTE.  You  have  done  a  good  job.  You  have  cut  it  down  from 
3,000  to  2,613. 

If  revenue  sh.iring  comes  in,  I  do  not  expect  you  will  drop  those 
570  people, 

Mr,  MiLiiER.  The  personnel  request  in  the  budget  assumes  reA  cnue 
sharing, 

Mrs,  Green.  I  wonder  if  you  would  think  about  expanding  07i  that 
statement.  How  many  State  and  local  employees  does  the  F'.^deral 
Government  require  under  our  Federal  programs  ?  We  see  these  charts 
w^here  the  numbered  Federal  employees  are  going  down  oi*  the  hav 
graph  shows  little  increase^ — but  employees  at  the  local  and  State 
are  going  up.  Because  of  the  Federal  programs,  how  many  Stat«  and 
local  employees  must  be  hired  and  are  paid  for  fully  with  Federal 
funds? 

Dr.  Marland.  I  welcome  a  chance  to  respond  to  that  after  a  study. 
We  have  used  that  as  one  of  the  bases  for  arguing  for  re^•enue-sharhlg, 
that  it  is  wasteful  of  talent  at  State  and  local  levels  just  to  handle 
paper,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Office  of  Education.  There  are  literally  hun- 
dreds, I  can  assure  you,  of  people  in  those  positions  who  would  be 
freed  to  do  work  of  insti  .ction  rather  than  administration  at  this 
time.  It  would  have  to  be  an  estimate,  if  I  am  to  get  it  to  3'ou  in  reason- 
able time. 

[The  i);fonnation  follows :] 

In  fiscal  yenr  1D72,  approximately  327,000  individuals  worked  on  projects 
funded  from  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  appropriations,  at  levels  otlier  tlnin 
the  Federal  level.  A  breakdown  of  tliis  327,000  figure  between  those  wlio  ^^•orked 
full-time  oil  Federal  projects  and  those  who  work'jd  part-time  is  not  availablo, 

PRKSSUHK  TO  C^OXTIXT'K  CATrJGOKICAL  OltiVNTS 

Mr.  CoN'rE.  If  wo  pass  revenue-slnirin^,  we  in  liie  Congre-^R  will 
be  in  a  i-eal  biizzsaw.  The  moneys  under  educational  revenue-sharing 
will  be  going  out  to  conununities  to  take  the  place  of  cato<iorical 
grants.  These  communities  will  feel  tliat  the  money  is  not  enougli, 
and  they  will  be  coming  back  to  ihe  Congress  asking  us  to  fund  all 
these  other  programs.  The  pressure  will  be  on  us.  We  will  be  back 
pushing  for  categoiical  grants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  will  have 
revenue-sharing. 

I  belie^  e  that  this  ])ressure  will  be  severe. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  share  that  concern.  I  hope  that  we  ^^an  all  liiove 
quickly  enough  to  have  a  rational  solution  well  before  Juh'  1. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  think  the  administration  has  mpved  very  swiftly  on 
this.  I  think  it  has  been  a  bit  of  political  genius— we,  in  the  Congress, 
are  faced  with  impounding,  rescissons,  and  everythng  else. 
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All  tlicsc  mayors  who  are  mooting  downtown  tonight  arc  very 
upset  about  what  happened.  In  (>  months,  the  mayors,  the  school  coin- 
niittocs  and  everyone  else  will  be  nj)  here  on  bended  knees  l>cgging  us 
to  pass  r(3venuc-sharing. 

I3elieve  me,  it  was  a  bit  of  ])clitical  genius.  Even  if  we  philosophi- 
cally disagree  Avith  revenue  sharing,  the  pressure  will  I)c  so  keen  in 
June  or  July  that  it  will  be  very  diflicult  to  say  no.  . 

When  Mr.  Michel  asked  you  what  will  happen  if  the  Congress  docs 
not  pass  revenue-sharing,  yoa  started  to  say  we  will  have  problems. 
ITowcver,  you  dropped  it  there.  AVhat  will  hap})Gn;^ 

Dr.  Marland.  We  went  to  lunch,  and  I  hoped  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  real  answer  remains  in  the  future,  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Michel. 
Wo  arc  going  to  try  very  hard  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  revenue 
sharing.  We  Avill  remain  on  that  track  without  deviation. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  face  the  fact  that  wo  must  fund  the  schools 
next  year,  and  we  hope  Congress  will  support  that  position,  and  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reconcile  our  differences. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  some  give  or  take  around  that  reconcilia- 
tion. I  hope  we  can  do  it  so  we  can  again  return,  as  the  chairman  sug- 
gested this  mornijigi  to  a  timely  basis  for  providing  Federal  resources 
to  schools  and  colleges  by  July  1. 

Mr,  CoNTE.  Thank  you. 

nEL.\Y  IX  'rii.\xsMrrTixG  KnucA'nox  ukvkx'ue  sharing  i^egislation 

.  Mr.  Michel,  You  haven't  got  the  proposal  up  here  yet.  It  is  March  (). 
We  are  meeting  here.  Until  we  get  through  the  hearings  with  a  bill  on 
the  floor  and  the  Senate  and  all  the  routine,  what  are  we^oing  to  do 
at  the  time  of  markup?  From  the  personal  point  of  view.  1  would  like 
to  get  something  done  in  the  education  Held  as  did  a  few  years 
back,  over  and  behind  us,  and  the  educational  corrmunity  knew  what 
the  score  was, 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  why  we  are  calling  him  ins^-ead  of  Brennan 
right  now, 

Mr,  MiciiKL,  We  are  waiting  for  authoi!//i.*g  legislation.  We  have 
no  alternative  but  to  go  the  old  route. 

Mr.  Flood.  Hoping  against  hope,  instead  of  bringing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  here  as  we  usually  do  to  begin  with,  we  have  brought  you 
in  ahead  of  Mr.  Brennan,  hoping  against  hope.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  further  answer  to  Mr.  Michel's  question,  when  do  you 
expect  to  ha\  e  these  proposals  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  We  expect  to  have  it  before  the  Congress  within  10 
days. 

CONFUSION  ABOUr  EDUCATION  K?:\'3':NUE  SHARING 

Mr,  Smitji.  I  thing  almost  everybody  around  this  table  is  in  some 
sympathy  with  blocking  together  some  of  these  programs  in  some  way 
or  another.  We  have  seen  them  e'plintered  up  over  the  parx  10  year's 
into  about  as  many  pieces  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  people  are  confused  about  special  revenue 
sharing;  administration  spokesmen  are  now  telling  local  people  that 
if  we  would  pass  special  levenue  sharing,  that  money  could  be  used 
in  place  of  the  progi*ams  that  already  have  been  cut  out  of  the  budget. 
Ho\yever,  they  are  not  being  told  they  will  get  another  mund  of  cuts. 
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Dr.  Marcand.  There  would  be  freedom  to  use  the  special  revenue 
sharing  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  inchide  restoring  things  that  they  want 
to  sustain. 

Let  us  take  libraries,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Natchcr.  Let  us  say  the 
1974  budget  as  now  presented  has  no  library  support  in  it.  The  chief 
State  school  officer  or  Governor  could  say  he  would  want  to  take 
some  of  the  revenue  sharing,  either  special  or  general,  and  sustain  a 
part  of  the  library  program  that  used  to  b  3  in  the  Federal  category. 

Mr,  Smith.  That  would  be  a  whole  new  round  of  cuts  that  will  be 
equal  to  or  exceed  the  special  revenue  sharing  being  requested. 

Dr,  Makland,  No,  sir;  not  that  much.  There  will  be  some  reductions 
in  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  about 
$90  million,  which  will  not  appear  as  one  of  the  offsets  to  create  special 
revenuesharing. 

But  if  a  chief  State  school  officer  wanted  t-  allocate  some  of  his 
general  moneys  to  sustain  what  used  to  be  his  title  II  ESA,  he  would 
be  free  to  do  it. 


Mr,  Smith.  Of  course,  in  general  revenue  sharing,  there  wasn't  10 
cents  for  education.  Wliat  is  happening  is  that  money  goes  to  States 
or  certain  subdivisions,  but  the  program  is  being  taken  away  from 
someone  else, 

Dr,  Makland.  The  general  revenue  sharing  does  indeed  allow  for 
education  in  the  State  portion,  A  third  of  the  $6  billion  is  allocable 
to  States  for  anything  they  want  to  do  with  it,  including  education, 
I  think  I  mentioned  this  morning  when  you  were  net  here,  that 
already  some  17  States  have  either  acted  or  mitiated  legislation  with 
their  own  general  assemblies  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  general  rev- 


Mr,  Smith,  The  education  il  subdivisions  of  the  State  do  not  get 
any  money,  it  went  to  cities  and  counties  ? 

Dr.  Marl^and.  In  this  case,  under  general  revenue  sharing  the  State 
puts  into  its  general  fund  for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
for  example,  any  amount  it  wanted, 
Mr.  Smith,  It  can  do  that,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
Dr,  Mart^and.  It  means  the  new  Federal  money,  one-third  of  the 
$6  billion  a  year,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  to  use  for  education 
if  it  wants  to.  Many  States  are  already  doing  that.  Seventeen  are  doing 
it  in  one  way  or  another,  C^^^-^"^-^^ 


Mr,  Smith,  Also,  many  States  are  using  it  to  balance  their  budgets, 
ard  are  letting  the  local  people  scramble  for  some  more  moneyjp  take 
the  place  of  the  program  cut  out.  That  is  w^hat  is  happening  in  Iowa, 
Every  dimo  of  it  is  used  to  balance  the  State  budget,  and  none  of  it 
to  lielp  the  local  cx^mmunities  get  the  money  to  offset  the  money  they 
have  lost  because  the  program  has  been  cut  oiit, 

Dr,  Marland,  The  theory  of  general  revenue  sharing  was  to  say 
that  the  States  could  do  what  they  wanted  to,  without  putting  any 
strings  on  it.  The  theory  is  working  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  It  also  is 
working  in  States  that  want  the  money  for  education, 

Mr,  Smith,  We  are  building  up  a  demand  to  reenact  the  programs 
on  top  of  the  revenue  sharing, 

Dr,  Marlani).  That  is  what  we  call  the  other  shoe  dropping. 


EDUCATtOX  and  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


enue  sharing  for  education 
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STUDKXTxS  AIDED  UNDEK  BOG  i^ROGILMM 


Mr,  Smith.  A  minute  ago.  yon  said  something  about  '^00,000  stu- 
dents now  getting  grants,  and  it  will  go  to  one-half  million. 

Dr.  Marl.\xd.  I  think  you  are  quoting  me  correctly.  1  was  using 
round  Hgures.  I  Avill  give  you  more  precise  (igure,^. 

Under  the  academic  year,  under  supplemental  opportunity 

grants,  called  EOG,  303,500.  That  is  in  the  current  academic  yoar.  . 

In  lOTrVTJr,  nnder  the  proposal  \\e  are  now  ofiering  for  BOG,  that 
303,000  would  go  to  1,577,000  receiving  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  SiiiTir.  Is  the  major  objective  to  see  hoAV  many  people  cun  re- 
ceive a  little  grant,  or  is  it  to  see  that  we  can  give  financial  aid  to  the 
people  who  really  need  it?  I  do  not  see  whei'C  that  tlie  number  of 
recipients  proves  which  program  is  the  best. 

What  does  that  prove?  It  makes  more  eligible,  perhaps  including 
soin^^f  whom  probably  did  not  need  it. 

Dr.  CHjina.  The  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1974  whicli  we  were  discuss- 
ing is  thjft  the  maximum  grant  is  given  to  everybody  who  qualifies  for 
it.  That  IS  called  full  funding.  Anybody  who  is  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum grant  would  receive  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fact  that  more  people  received  a  little  grant  does  not 
prove  that  the  program  is  good  or  bad. 

Dr.  Mari^vxd.  They  are  not  little  grants,  necessarily.  They  are  up  to 
$1,400,  which  would  be  higher  than  the  average  of  the  EOG  grants. 
They  woidd  be  reaching  young  people  who  we  estimate,  on  the  basis  of 
our  studies,  have  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  could  not  qualify  for 
EOG  grants  in  the  past. 

Mr,  Smith.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  thought  our 
objective  was  to  try  to  get  money  to  people  who  need  it  in  order  to  go 
to  college,  u'^t  to  build  statistics  showing  that  more  people  are  getting 
a  little  piece  of  the  pie.  I  did  not  tliink  that  was  our  major  objective. 

Dr.  Marland.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  smaller  piece  of  tlie  pie.  That 
is  the  only  pait  of  your  logic  that  I  question. 

If  it  were  just  that,  it  would  be  hanlcy-panky.  We  would  not  mean 
to  do  that.  It  would  mean  to  extend  grants  as  needed  according  to 
whatever  formula  Congress  approves,  that  every  person  shall  get  a 
grant  up  to  half  the  cost  of  his  college  expenses  to  the  maximum  of 
$1,400,  and  then  he  can  have  an  opportunity  for  work-study  and  a 
loan  on  top  of  that. 

I  think  what  we  are  saying  is  that  there  w^ere  many  youngsters  who 
were  not  reached  by  our  programs  up  until  now^,  and  we  now  can  reach 
those  youngsters,  and  we  can  also  provide  significantly  higher  re- 
sources to  tbiem  than  were  available  under  EOG  on  the  avera^^e  grant 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  Fr.i  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ed  ication  will  have  55 
people.  You  indicated,  and  I  fidly  agrge,  this  shoidd  not  be  a  new  layer 
on  top  of  evei7thing  else. 

I  know  many  people  were  afraid  last  fall  that  you  did  not  have  that 
view;  that  you  were  tiying  to  build  up  a-liig  bureau  dow-n  there  that 


But  what  about  this?  I  thought  this  new  assistant  secretary  was 
supposed  to  \ye  a  somewhat  independent  spokesman  for  the  education 
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community  and  be  free  to  solicit  .iid  develop  new  ideas  and  promote 
changes  in  education.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Marland.  Yes;  I  tliink  that  is  right.  I  would  question  your  defi- 
nition calling  him  independent,  because  he  will,  of  course,  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  he  will  definitely  be  a  part  of  the  admin- 
istration system  for  representing  tlie  executiA^  branch. 

To  the  extent  he  is  expected  to  take  initiative  and  come  to  Congress 
with  new  ideas,  to  lay  out  perhaps  new  Federal  strategies  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  and  the  administration,  of  ways  to  confront  un- 
solved education  pioblems  in  this  country,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many,  yes.  I  think  his  scope  of  work  does  include  that. 

That  is  Avhy,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning  in  the  little  diagram  I 
think  you  have,  the  lower  right-hand  comer  where  it  speuks  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  fo}'  Policy  Development,  Planning  and 
Policy  Analysis,  that  is  where  those  ideas  will  emerge,  and  we  hope  to 
have  the  power  and  tlie  intellect  and  the  creativity  to  develop  ov^r 
time,  with  the  help  of  j^eople  like  John  Ottina  and  Tom  Glenrian 
working  as  a  part  of  this  network,  a  mucli  more  orderly  and  systematic 
way  of  coming  before,  you  with  national  strategies. 

T^\at  is  exactly  what  tlie  ASE  is  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  these  55  people  will  come 
from  in-house? 

Dr.  Marland.  The  slots,  as  it  happens,  were  taken  from  OE. 
Mr.  Smith.  But  not  the  people? 

Dr.  Marland.  Some  of  the  people.  I  estimated  this  morning  maybe 
half  of  the  people,  both  professional  and  support  people,  would  be 
coming  from  OE,  and  the  other  half  would  come  from  outside. 

CLEARANCE  OF  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  concerned  when  I  looked  at  your  statement.  Take, 
for  example,  the  paragraph  Mr.  Natcher  read.  That  is  obviously  lan- 
guage that  you  did  not  draft  yourself.  It  obviously  was  cleared  down 
at  the  White  House  or  over  in  0MB,  or  somewhere. 

These  political  statements  in  your  testimony  kind  of  bothered  me. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  become  another  cog  of  0MB  or  of  the  White 
House  crowd.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  some  independence. 

When  you  come  up  here  with  this  ki;  d  of  statement  that  obviously 
is  drawn  up  and  cleared  down  at  the  ^Vhite  House,  it  caused  me  to 
doubt  that  you  have  the  necessary  independence  to  carry  out  your 
mission. 

Dr.  MA'.a.AND.  L<et  me  say,  Mr.  Smith,  that  we  do  have  a  system  of 
sharing  our  testimony  befoi-e  presenting  i*^,  with  other  parts  of  the 
administration,  but  these  figures  I  drew  from  the  official  budget,  fvud 
they  are  in  here. 

They  wei'e  intended  largely  to  try  to  give  the  committee  a  sense 
of  the  pace  and  direction  of  fiscal  change  m  the  total  scene  surround- 
ing education,  as  well  as  other  parts  oi  the  human  resources  portion 
of  the  Government.  They  were  meant,  quite  honestly,  to  call  attention 
to  something  that  seems  :iot  to  have  been  called  attention  to  very 
loudly,  not  only  in  Congress  but  in  the  country — that  the  resources 
going  to  HEW  liave  been  steadily  increasing'  for  the  past  several 
years. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Tlie  saino  pai-a^rapli,  witli  the  same  civd\t  lines,  has 
been  in  tlio  stati'ineiit«  ol  adiiiiuist ration  spokesmen  foi*  the  last 
years.  It  is  not  new.  ]  am  eoncerned  aho\it  tlnit.  I  jnst  think  you 
on<^ht  to  lui\'e  enongh  independence  so  you  can  iret  some  people  on 
board  to  conic  up  with  some  new  ideas,  and  you  won't  have  to  he 
clearing  everything  down  at  the  Wliite  House. 

Dr.  jNIaiu^xxd.  I  understand  that. 

I  think  I  am  mindful  of  your  counsel.  I  try  to  live  that  way  as 
a  professional  educator  and  sav  what  I  believe. 
xMr.  SMrru.  That  is  all  I  have. 
Mr.  Fix)on.  Mi-.  Patten. 

JOBS  AXn  COI.LKGIO  STODENTS 

Mr.  Paitex.  The  President  of  Pvinceton  told  us  last  Friday  morn- 
ji;<!;  if  a  fellow  wants  to  pay  his  n'ay  niatricuLating  in  Septeniber  at 
Princeton,  he  needs  $5,500.  TJuit  wiis  a  now  high.  I  had  not  thought  of 
it  that  way. 

Haven't  they  changed  the  rules  iiroinul  here?  Certainly,  the  local 
medical  schools  do  not  allow  students  to  work  for  us  running  elevators 
and  doing  a  lot  of  things  as  they  used  to  10  years  ago.  Have  not  the 
colleges  frowned  on  this  moonlighting,  holding  another  joh  i 

Dr.  Makland.  The  students? 

Mr.  PArrEN.  Yes. 

Dr.  Makland.  Not  as  a  normal  policy.  You  may  be  mindful  of  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  the  policy,  tlnit  some  young  people,  notably  young 
j^eople  who  are  just  entering  college,  with  very  maiginal  credentials, 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  a  job  their  fii'st  year,  let  us  say,  imtil 
t  hey  have  gotten  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

A  good  college  counselor  or  student  aid  officer  will  saj^,  "You  put  off 
.  your  work-study  for  6  months  or  a  year  until  we  see  how'  you  arc  going. 
I  will  get  you  a  basic  grant  to  cover  the  first  semester  or  the  first  yeai*, 
and  then  we  will  sec  about  work.'' 

That  would  be  done  on  an  individual  basis.  There  is  no  general  pol- 
icy to  discourage  people  from  working.  I  think  the  contrary  is  true.  I 
think  most  college  administrators  feel  good  about  work-study  oppor- 
tunities, and  it  has  paid  off  both  in  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  the 
student  and  in  the  usefulness  to  the  institution. 

Mr.,  Eatjpen.  I  think  of  the  interns  we  have  had  here  in  the  office 
going  to  college.  Tliey  all  work.  One  fellow  runs  up  to  family  furniture 
store  every  Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  to  put  in  time.  The 
family  feels  he  does  a  week's  work  there.  He  puts  in  long  houi*s. 

T3r.  Maui^\ni).  It  is  good  for  him. 

Mr.  Pai^t^.x.  As  I  listened  to  them,  they  all  seemed  to  be  eaniing 
their  way. 

Dr.  Makland.  At  Princet'ju  ? 

Mr.  PArrKN.  No.  The  f  ve  people  I  have  in  the  office  ai*e  going  tp 
college  now.  They  all  seom  to  be  making  a  week's  pay. 

Dr.  Makland.  Tliat  is  very  good.  You  nuiy  be  sure,  at  least  as  fai^ 
as  I  am  concerned  and  as  far  as  I  influence  policy  in  Federal  programs, 
we.  would  encourage  that  and  press  for  it. 
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KDUCATIOX  RESEARCH 

Afn  pA'rrKx.  Always  wo  liail  roseavcli. 

As  you  become  tlie  "tliink,  factory."  liow  do  yon  fool  about  the  ro- 
aoarcli  that  wo  have  done  in  1965, iiiul  1967?  Do  you  think  it  was 
otFeclivo  and  worthwliilo?  Do  yon  think  wo  hnvo  accomplished  any- 
thin<r  ?  What  have  wo  to  show  for  the  millions  wo  spent  ? 

Dr.  Maulaxi).  The  short  answer,  Mr.  Patten,  is  that  the  reason  XIP] 
came  into  place  as  a  bipartisan  initiative — lK)th  the  administration  and 
both  sides  of  the  Con^res.s  seemed  to  feel  stronfrly  about  this — was  pre- 
cisely the  problem  that  yon  raised — that  many  millions  of  dollars  oyer 
the  last  6  to  8  years  had  gone  into  education  research,  thinly  spread, 
scattered  across  many  objects  of  research,  sometimes  dealin<^  with  com- 
petent people  as  contractors,  and  sometimes.  T  am  afraid,  with  incom- 
petent people. 

The  net  effect  of  it  is  pretty  slim  evidence  as  to  the  results  derivin*r 
from  that  resoarcli. 

That  is  why  I  could  testify  a  year  ago  with  considerable  vij^or  as  a 
school  administrator  that  we  needed  to  elevate  the  quality,  the  dignity, 
the  prest'     of  educational  research  in  the.  Government  hierarchy. 

That  d.  ied,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  NIE,  now  headed  by 
Dr,  Glennan. 

There  has  been  educational  research  in  the  Office  of  Education 
operating  at  a  level  within  that  office  that  frankly  did  not  have  the 
civil  service  status,  did  not  have  the  slots,  did  not  have  the  prestige 
to  attract  able  scholai*s  to  educational  research  in  Government, 

We  are  saying  now,  with  the  freedom  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized for  the  Director  of  NIE,  to  include  noii-civil-service  grades  that 
he  can  employ  up  to  about  25  percent  of  his  professional  staff,  w^e  can 
create  a  whole  new  scholarly  body  of  people,  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  stimulate  them  across  the  land  under  the  influence  of  NIE  to 
begin  to  produce  research  that  ^vill  be  validated  and  will  be  useful 
and  >vill  be  targeted  on  large  needs  to  be  determined  by  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research. 

To  answer  your  question  about  dissemination,  this,  too,  is  one  of 
the  functions  that  NIE  will  have,  but  the  dissemination  will  not  be 
limited  to  NIE,  This  is  wheitj  there  will  be  a  lively  linkage  between 
NIE  and  OE,  so  if  we  suddenly  get  clues  as  to  what  will 
help  the  youngster  learn  to  read  or  to  find  a  better  way  to  produce 
a  young  pcT-son  to  enter  the  world  of  work  at  age  18,  on  the  lun  and 
ready  to  go,  whatever  the  research  may  be,  the  dissemination  of  this 
through  our  network  of  State  and  local  school  systems  will  be  far 
more  systematic  than  it  is  now. 

It  gets  back  to  the  point  I  was  making,  I  think  to  Mr.  Michel,  when 
he  said  wliat  will  you  do  if  you  have  lots  of  people  who  ai*e  no  longer 
needed  in  the  Office  of  Education  because  of  revemie  sharing?  I  say 
those  people  are  needed  in  the  deliveiy  system  to  go  out  and  implant 
the  products  of  research  and  help  schools  put  them  to  work,  rather 
than  wait  the  10  or  15  or  20  years  which  research  shows  it  takes  a  new 
and  good  educational  idea  to  get  into  the  classroom. 
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CUTS  TV  FEi>:.KAL  i'ROGIL\MS 

Mr.  P.viTEX.  I  do  not  wiiiit  to  rci^eat  wluit  Bill  Natclicr  said  or 
what  L'rothcr  Smith  said,  but  I  know  tliat  yon  show  a  chart  cutting 
$1  billion  from  Federal  progninis. 

I  will  limit  myself  to  one  instance — two  yonn^  jnen  wiuo  are  col- 
logo  g»"adnatos  and  are  fellows  in  biomedical  research  at  Rutgei-s 
Univci-sity,  are  finished  with  this  budget. 

These  two  men  tell  me  they  are  finished  with  their  college  educa- 
tion as  a  result  of  our  budget  changes.  They  are  from  working  fam- 
ilies in  my  city,  that  do  not  have  incomes  abo\-c  $8,000  or  $9,000  a  year, 

I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  two  young  men  of  promise.  In  our 
biomedical  research,  for  instance,  these  two  positions,  I  think,  aip 
finished  as  a  result  of  wjiat  we  arc  doing, 

Dr,  Marlaxd,  Mr,  Patten,  as  you  know,  you  arc  in  the  health  part 
of  HEW  on  these,  rather  than  education.  The  Secretaiy  will  bo  here 
toni6r»^ow.  I  am  sure  he  would  welcome  your  counsel,  and  it  may  be 
Charles  Millar  Avants  to  comment  on  it  now. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Dr.  Marlaxi),  All  of  the  medical  and  nursing  come  under  the  health 
authorities. 

Mr.  pA'n'EX.  Under  education,  the  cuts  are  double,  $004  million, 
according  to  your  chart. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  That  docs  not  account  for  the  add-ons.  These  are 
things  that  are  reduced.  You  ha\*e  to  recognize  the  things  that  are 
increased.  We  have  an  offset, 

Mr.  Pattkx.  Medicare, 

Dr,  Maklaxd.  No.  In  education.  Th(v  $904  million  decreases  are  off- 
set by  a  coiresj^onding  number  of  incjeases,  so  wo.  have  about  a  net 
wash  in  the  education  budget  between  \\)T^  and  1974, 

Mr.  Patoox.  Nothing  further.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Obey, 

TAX  CREDITS  FOR  XOXPUliHC  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  O^FA^  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Doctor,  I  am  new  on  this  committee,  and  frankly  I  do  not  know 
very  nuich  about  you.  I  i\ni  puzzled  by  a  few  things.  One  of  them  is 
your  statement  here  today,  if  I  heard  yon  right,  on  tax  credits  foi- 
parochial  schools,  for  nonpublic  schools.  Yon  gav(  wlnit  I  thought  was 
at  least  tentative  statements     support  of  that  idea, 

Dr,  Maklaxd,  1  reported  i  >  you  the  position  of  the  administration, 
Mr.  Obey;  iiamely,  thattlie  President  has  dechuv.d  the  position  of  the 
administration  to  be  thiit  nonpublic  ,schools  in  many  cases  are  endan- 
gered economically  and  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  hoi])  to  find 
sohitionson  that. 

In  repoi-ting  that  i^osition,  I  indicated  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, quite  apart  from  HEW,  is  managing  the  aii'airs  of  administering 
a  proposal  through  legislation  for  tax  credit  for  the  parents  of  such 
children  in  the  noupublieschools. 

Mr,  Ohkv.  Last  year,  in  the  hearings  before  thisconunittee,  you  said: 

As  I  suid  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I  oppose  the  use  of  Federal  tax  credits  to 
sui>i>ort  ivoiipuUlic  schools  and  my  rouson?^  an^  vory  simple.  I  ;un  feju'fn)  tliat  the 
use  of  sucli  tjix  credits  might  striko  a  mortal  blow  to  the  American  iniblic  school 
system. 
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I  would  be  curious  to  know  what  your  personal  feelin^r  is  on  that 
question.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  or  not? 

Dr.  Maklaxd.  In  reportin/:^  to  you  today  the  adniinistnnion's  posi- 
tion, I  obviously  support  that  position  or  I  shovildn't  be  here. 

The  statement  whicli  I  made  a  year  ago  was  made  befoj  e  the  admin- 
istration had  taken  a  position  on  the  subject.  I  have  had  my  opportunity 
to  debate  the  subject  ^yithin  the  administration.  My  own  private  feel- 
ings are  inconsequential.  My  official  position  is  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don't  agree  that  your  private  feelings  are  inconsequen- 
tial. You  said  a  moment  ago  you  try  to  say  what  you  believe.  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  you  believe,  personally. 

Mr.  Maki^and.  I  say  then!  in  places  where  I  can  attempt  to  influence 
administration  i^olicy.  I  would  say,  without  I  hope  being  immodest, 
that  over  the  last  couple  of  years  I  have  been  able  to  influence  admin- 
istration policy  in  the  directions  of  my  own  personal  and  professional 
persuasions. 

Mr.  Obev.  I  don't  say  that  to  put  you  on  the  spot.  I  recognize  you 
are  probably  in  a  difficult  position.  I  don't  say  it  having  any  special 
antipathy  toward  the  idea,  In'f  act  I  was  educated  in  a  parochial  school. 

But  given  the  pi'cseht  context  of  the  budget  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in,  I  have  some  worries  about  our  ability  to  take  that  route 
u^.  a  time  when  m'c  are  in  effect  trimming  our  sails  as  far  as  public 
education  is  concerned.  In  light  of  your  st-atcment  last  year,  I  was  a 
little  bit  surprised  to  hear  what  I  heaVd  today. 

Dr.  Makland.  I  can  only  say  again  that  I  made  that  statement  before 
i\\ev^  was  an  administvation  oosition  on  the  subiect. 

EFFECTIVEXESS  OF  TITLE  I,  KSEA 

Mr.  Obey.  How  about  title  I.  EoEA  ?  You  gave  what  was,  I  thought, 
less  than  an  enthusiastic  description  of  tne  effectivv  /cSs  of  that  pit)- 
gram.  You  indicated  that  in  some  cases  it  merely  sipporcs  more  of  the 
same.  But  again,  last  year,  you  stated:  *\First  of  all,  let  me  state  with- 
out question,  title  I,  ESEA,  has  had  a  positi\-e  eifect  ontlie  lives  of  more 
American  children  than  any  other  educational  prognim  mounted  with 
State  and  Federal  funds.*-  " 

Then  you  wc')t  on  in  what  1  tliought  was  an  excellent  and  intcrcstuig 
statement.^  You  wound  up  by  saying:  ^*Hoav  do  I  personally  feel?  I 
feel  that  title  I  has  been  effective  and  is  demonstrating  its  elFecti\-encss 
in  more  places  each  year.'- 

How  do  you  account  for  the  change  at  least  in  tono  ? 

Dr.  Maki^axu.  T  think  it's  only  a  matter  of  degree.  You  will  recall  in 
my  earlier  testimony  today  I  said  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  de- 
fending title  I  and  attempting  to  make  a  case  for  it  and  that  it  has  done 
a  great  number  of  good  things,  both  in  the  attitudes  of  teachers, )  n  the 
attitudes  of  parents  and  in  the  attitudes  o^  many  children. 

I  still  feel  tl^at  is  true.  There  are  children  being  fed  breakfast  today 
in  the  United  States  that  weren't  fed  breakfast  2  or  3  or  5  years  ago. 
This  is  bound  to  have  at  least  a  long-term  beneficial  effect.  . 

I  would  go  on  to  Gay  that  there  are  many  other  things  in  the  affective 
domain,  that  is  attitudinal,  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  title  I. 

My  concluding  remark  was  to  say  that  it  didn't  need  necessarily  to 
fall  m  the  traditional  context  of  t^.tfe  I  as  a  categorical  grant  program. 
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Mr.  ^  )i5Kv.  ir  I  civa  interrupt,  this  is  Avhat  I  was  -worried  abont  be- 
cause, although  you  ha\-e  indieatoH  tliat  you  liave  been  de^^ndin^  title  I 
for  some  time,  I  didn't  think  it  was  an  especially  strong  ucl'ensc  this 
morning. 

You  said  something  like  this.  These  are  i))*obably  not  your  exaet. 
words,  but  you  said  that  measurable  conditions  do  not  make  a  strong 
case  to  show  that  the  title  I  programs  have  made  a  strong  difference. 
I  tliouglit  the  important  word  in  that  scntenee  was  "measurable"  be- 
cause it  is,  as  you  know,  extremely  difficult  to  measure  how  nmch  im- 
provement you  have  hadi. 

Dr.  MAm.AXD.  It  is.  I  am  mindful  of  yoin-  observation  about  measur- 
able and  I  am  mindful  that  I  Avant  to  be  consistent  in  the  things  1  say 
to  this  committee.  And  I  am  trying  to  be. 

1  don-t  want  to  see  the  purpose  iind  the  intent  of  title  I  removed.  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  historic  thnist  that  started  in  this  Congress  in 
1065,  ])art  of  M'liich  I  have  to  say  was  a  product  of  a  tixsk  force  under 
John  Gardner,  on  which  I  served,  that  heli)ed  to  create  titlo  J  and  that 
I'esulted  in  ESEA;  I  don't  want  to  Sl/  its  puri:)oso  defeated. 

I  w  as  leading  to  the  point  at  the  time  you  were  quotingmy  testimony 
of  sayin^r  that  I  think  it  has  run  its  course  as  a  categorical  program. 
AVc  have  learned  a  lot  f mm  it.  It  is  time  now  to  collapse  it  into  the  rev- 
enue sharing  context,  but  sustain  the  puri)ose  of  title  I  called  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Disadvantaged'"  in  a  freer  and  less  federally-dominated 
role  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Let  me  add  one  more  point.  I  say  now,  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  that 
there  a^'^.  sufficient  bits  of  evidence  coming  to  us — and  they  will  come  to 
us  nKTO  swiftly  with  NIE  in  place — that  shows  things  which  are  be- 
giraiiug  to  work.  Last  year  I  think  I  cited  some  examples  from  Cali- 
fornia. This  year  I  could  cite  a  dozen  other  examples. 

AVhen  you  tallc  about  the  8  million  children  being  reached  by  title  I, 
and  the  $8  billion  that  have^one  into  it — and  I  still  say  the  measurable 
impact  on  the  national  profile  is  still  disappointing — by  no  means  do 
I  suggest  we  give  up  the  puri^oses  of  title  1. 1  say  sustain  them  but  sus- 


Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  we  will  come  before  yon  and  before  the 
substantive  committee  to  say  under  the  conditions  of  general  revenue 
sharing  let  us  target  these  moneys  more  sharply  than  wc  have  so  far. 
So  that  instead  of  spreading  them  thinly  at  $150  per  child  or  roughly 
10  percent  or  15  percent  of  the  per  pupil  cost,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
will  come  back  and  say  let  ns  do  it  at  $300  per  child  at  30  percent  of 
the  pupil  cost  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  difference. 


Mr.  Obey.  That  leads  me  to  my  question.  I  served  7  yeai^s  in  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  before  I  came  out  liere.  I  can  recall  our  first  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  provide  aid  for  tlie  edueatioiiall^  disadvantaged  in 
Wisconsin.  I  think  Wisconsin  is  generally  regarded  as  a  fairly  progres- 
sive State,  f  airlj^  liberal  if  you  can  use  those  terms. 
Marland.  And  a  good  State. 


TAUGETING  FUNDS  TOWARD  DISADVANTAGED 
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Mr.  Obky.  It's  a  very  hi^h  tax  State.  To  be  very  bJimt,  Ave  Imd  a 
lie]]  of  P  f-Hie  getting?  tliat  legislature  to  provide  even  $5  millio2i  for 
money  mat  avus  specifically  tai'geted  to  ghetto  schooLs  for  instance. 

I  don't  come  from  Mihvaukee,  but  I  am  Avondering  Avhether  the 
result  of  tying  these  things  into  the  kind  of  operation  you  are  talking 
i  hout  Avill  in  fact  lead  to  a  gi*eater  targeting  or  Avhether  it  will  lead 
in  fact  to  a  greater  Avashout  of  the  program  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  I  am  mindful  of  what  you  are  saying.  I  think  prob- 
ably Wisconsin,  for  all  of  its  good  education  reputation  and  its 
liberal  character  as  at  least  I  view  it  as  a  friendly  neighborj  would 
l>e  to  say  that  you  are  typical  of  many  States  and  that  because  of  the 
patterns  of  behavior  in  the  State  Legislatures  that  the  needs  of  large 
cities  are  not  being  recognized  in  legislating  kc  the  State  level  as 
deeply  as  they  shoiUd.  For  that  very  reason,  we  will  probably  come 
before  you  with  a  bill  that  asks  the  Congress  to  put  those  parts  of 
revenue  sharing  which  are  aimed  for  the  disadvantaged  child  right 
through  the  State  and  to  the  local  district  without  State  control. 

ADMIXISTERING  KDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Obey.  That  may  meet  the  n'^eds  of  some  States.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  would  be  most  helpful  in  Wisconsin's  case.  In  fact,  I 
rather  doubt  it.  Frankly,  I  ^vould  have  more  confidence  in  the  State 
department  public  instraction  in  Wisconsin  than  I  would  in  some  of 
the  local  schools  which  would  have  to  administer  that  kind  of  a 
program. 

Dr,  Marl^vnd.  Then  your  alteniativc,  if  we  follow  that  model,  is  to 
say  then  soniohow  the  Feds  are  even  more  wise  in  the  way  they  can  do 
this  tnan  the  State  or  local, 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don't  say  they  are  more  wise.  I  think  it  is  easier  to  have 
local  groups  which  are  especially  interested  in  and  aware  of  those 
kinds  of  problems  bring  a  special  type  of  pressure,  so  to  speak,  to  bear 
out  here  that  it  is  really  not  possible  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  local  level.  I 
think  sometimes  the  way  issues  are  handled,  you  can  be  a  little  less 
emotional  than  they  are,  say,  on  a  school  board  or  city  council  meeting. 
I  am  just  wondering  what  kind  of  protections  you  can  build  in  that 
will  last  if  you  switch  to  revenue  sharing. 

Dr.  Marland.  We  will  put  before  you  a  bill  at  least  at  this  stage 
that  tries  to  take  account  of  some  of  those  problems  you  raised,  I  think 
we  should  view  it  as  a  bill  in  which  the  kinds  of  concerns  which  you 
cxpresseJ  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  substantive  com- 
mittees as  they  examine  this  bill  and  th.^t  there  will  be  ways  to  sharpen 
and  tighten  the  message  of  special  reve."^ue  sharhig  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  some  of  those  concerns  as  we  have  our  give  and  take  around  it. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  administration  quite  open  to  that,  provid- 
ing we  sustain. the  underlying  principle  of  granti:  consolidation. 

Mr,  Obey.  How  long  do  you  think  thful  will  take? 

Dr.  Marland.  To  get  the  bill  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Mariand.  10  days  to  2  weeks.  Then  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
come  to  a{Tee  very  quickij'^  in  the  substantive  conamittees  and  have  a 
bill  that  the  Appropriations  Committees  could  do  with  what  they 
want  to  do  with  it  following  that  action. 
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Mr,  Obev.  On  pa/^c  6  of  your  statement  you  say  something  about 
"placing  greater  rcsponsibj'liiy  for  meeting  educational  needs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  whore  the  problems  actually  are."' 

Then  you  go  on  to  say:  "Such  a  restructuring^  of  the  Federal  role 
should  lay  the  basis  for  more  effective  and  equitaLlo  Eederal  aid  to 
education  in  the  future." 

Dr.  IMarland.  I  might  say  that  is  the  land  of  a  statement  which  I 
very  carefully  put  in  then?.  As  Mr,  Smith  said,'  some  other  people  re- 
view testimony  of  t'i^.is  kind  before  it  comes  before  you,  Tliat  was  very 
consciously  put  there  to  make  the  case,  Mr.  Obey,  that  we  do  have  a 
future. 

FEDEllAL  STJrrORT  VOU  EDUCATION 

Mr,  OBEr,  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  This  budget, 
as  Mr.  Natcher  has  indicated,  is  really  a  very  stringent  budget,  at 
least  in  my  viewpoint,  in  comi)arison  to  the  Defense  budget  this  year. 

Last  year  you  said,  I  coald  quote  in  part  agahi :  ^uf  our  claim 
to  equal  educational  oppo".  Lunity  for  all  Americans  is  to  have  real 
meaning  and  the  equality  Ox  a  child's  ed  ucation  is  not  to  be  the  chance 
result  of  whether  ho  happens  to  live  in  a  pooi-  or  weaWiy  district  or 
State,  then  a  major  reform  to  eliminate  those  inequities  must  be 
carried  out,'' 

You  went  on  to  say  that  your  expectation  was  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  national  expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  would  rise  to  about  25  percent  or  30  percent  from  its  pres- 
ent level  of  G  percent  or  7  percent 

You  also  indicated  that  you  expected  increases  in  Federal  support 
for  higher  education  to  be  much  slower  than  those  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  areas, 

I  have  two  observations  on  that.  First  of  all,  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing come  down  yet  which  would  in  fact  make  lliat  etatment  a 
reality,  you  see,  in  terms  of  equalizing  tax  effort  between  communi- 
ties for  educational  purposes. 

Dr,  Mart^and,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Obey.  Second,  as  I  look  at  your  budget,  one  area  in  education 
which  has  not  been  treated  too  badly  in  terms  of  overall  dollar  amount 
is  higher  education,  which  seems  to  he  u  reverse  of  what  you  indicated 
would  take  place  last  year. 

T)r.  Marland,  Let  me  ans^ver  the  second  pait  of  your  question  fii*st 
I  was  deajhig  in  the  conte\^  of  testimony  last  year  in  which  wc  w^ere 
urging  the  emplacement  of  new  legislation  suppoiting  postsecondaiy 
education.  Our  efforts  for  the  last  4  years,  indeed,  in  the  substanave 
committees  have  been  to  make  major  changes  to  support  liigher  edu- 
cation. It  was  in  that  context. that  I  said  T  expect  and  hope  that  I 
will  be  comin;^  back  to  you  soon  and  over  t]io  ivcxl  few  years  with 
major  efforts  to  increase  our  support  for  elementary  and  cecondary 
education. 

We  are  n<  av  in  this  second  year,  if  you  will,  as  the  second  time  we 
are  now  bac^c  to  you  having  acco;nplished  a  great  deal  of  higher 
education  Icgis^lation  in  the  past  4  years.  I  think  it  is  now  tim<^  to  turn 
our  attention  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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You  may  not  hay^  been  here  this  morning,-  Mr.  Obey,  when  I  did 
respond  to  the  chairman's  questions  concerning  what  we  are  doing 
about  elementary  and  secondary  education.  I  will  recite  th^t  quickly. 

SCHOOL  riNANCE 

There  have  been  three  major  efforts  in  the  administration  in  the 
past  jrear  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  what  should  be  the  Federal 
position  toward  elementary  and  secondary  education.  I  held  a  year 
ago,  and  I  hold  now,  that  I  intend  to  do  everj^thing  I  can  within  that 
administration  to  press  for  a  level  that  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25  percent  or  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  I  aui  very  happy  to;  have  that  on  the  record,  not  matter 
who  reads  it,  and  I  will  continue  to  say  that  because  I  believe  it. 

But  we  have  t(T  have^  a  rational  basis  for  finding  what  their  Federal 
role  will  be  there.  Will  it  be  general  suppv-rt?  Will  it  be  incentive 
support?  Will  it  be  more  categorical  support?  Will  it  have  to  do  with 
Federal  initiatives  like  the  disadvantaged,  like  desegregation?  Will 
it  be  money  on  the  stump  witli  no  restrictions?  Will  it  be  in  the  way  of 
displacing  the  local  property  tax,  which  has  been  found  by  many 
to  be  inequitable  and  possibly  illegal  as  a  basis  for  school  support? 

These  are  all  questions  that  I  yet  cannot  answer,  nor  is  there  an 
answer  to  them.  The  three  studies  that  I  mentioned  have  addressed 
them  from  variou.j  angles.  One  M'as  the  White  House  Commission  on 
School  Finance  which  found  that  States  should  carry  the  principal 
responsibility  and  offered  very  modest  suggestions  for  a  Federal 
intervention.  .  '  "     .  ' 

One  was  the  ACIR  study,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations,  including  many  Congressmen,  Governors,  mayorSj 
arid  State  rep:*esentatives.  They,  too,  found  that  there  appeared  not 
to  be  a  legitimate  large  new  Federal  role. 

The  task  force  Awiich  the  President  asked  Secretary  Richardson 
j'nd  me  to  establish  has  prepared  its  report.  It  is  now  before  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  its  various  parts.  The  executive  branch  has  taken  no 
position  on  any  of  these  reports  yet.  I  doubt  that  it  can  in  terms  of  this 
coming  budget  year,  1974.  v 

;      PROPERTY  TAXES  APPIiTED  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Obey.  Can  I  ask  why  from  your  own  standpoint?  Again  I  refer 
toyourtestimonyof  last  year.  You  said:         ,  " 

The  President  later  in  the  year  would  be  making  his  final  recommendations  both 
for  reUeving  the  burden  of  property  taxes  and  for  providing  fair  and  adequate 
financing  of  pur  children's  education. 

Dr.  Marland.  At  that  time  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would,  by  J anuary  of  1973,  have  taken  a  position  on  tliis  in  time; 
for  the  budget  message,  I  have  to  admit  that  the  administration  lias 
not  yet  found  a  Avay  to  do  this  and  still  live  with  the  overarching  com- 
mitments of  the  administraf  ioh'to  halt  inflation  and  to  halt  the  national 

'debt»;''v 'V'":''^:   .  '       ■  \ 

Mr,  Obey.  Just  a  second.  This  ha  do  with  halting  infla- 

tion.-There  are  ways  of  providing  Federal  assiistance  to  rc^place  some 
n|  what  is  being  «pent  on  the  State  arid  locallevel.  • 
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Let  me  give  you  one  example.  That  is  why  I  bring  it  up.  One  com- 
munity in  Wisconsin,  and  it's  far  from  the  richest,  lias  a  propeii^y 
tax  rate  for  ediicationa]  purposes  of  about  $18.84  per  thousand,  I  have 
another  connniinity  in  my  district,  far  from  the  poorest,  which  has 
a  tax  rate  of  $34,43  per  tliousand.  Yet  the  first  district  which  I  men- 
tioned raises  with  lialf  the  tax  rate  twice  the  dollai^s  per  student,  $1,445 
versus  $772. 

My  point  is  tliat  those  communities  which  ai'e  able  to  support  their 
own  education  at  a  very  low  level  are  in  desperate  need  of  both  State 
and  Federal  action.  I  would  think  that  it's  going  to  be  difficult  to  prod 
the  States  into  moving  in  that  direction  unless  there  is  some  Federal 
assistance  and  direction  which  will  encourage  them  to  do  so,  I  just  don't 
understand  why  the  long  wait  after  your  testimony  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Makland.  The  long  wait  is  not  a  product  of  my  own  lack  of 
enthusiasm, 

VIEAVS  ox  EDUCATION  BUDGET 

Ml*.  Obky,  I  understand.  Are  you  satisfied  >vith  this  budget,  given 
""the  expectations  which  you  indicated  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  No,  sir;  by  210  means.  By  no  jueans.  I  am  here  to  ex- 
pteiirit^'as  well  as  I  can  to  this  committee  and  to  expiess  to  you  my 
continuing  expectations  to  work  hard  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
education. 

The  very  illustrations  you  have  cited  are  those  that  have  become 
litigated  under  Eodrigucz  and  other  cases.  Several  States  now  have 
such  litigation  in  place.  We  are  clearly  going  to  have  to  i'ace  that  issue. 

The' degree  to  which  the  Federal  Government  ;^dll  be  forced  into 
,  this,^  perhaps  sooner  than  later,  will  depend  a  good  bit  I  think  on  tlie 
findings  of  the  Supreme  Cou^'t  when  theyaddress.Rodriguez  later  this 
vyear.,  •  '  ^ 

We  do  have  plans.  We  do  have  alternatives  now.  before  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  weighed  as  to  a  variety  of  options  in  which  we  can  take 
positions  to  bring  before  you  at  some  time  in  the  future  a  Federal 
position  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  OfiBr.  Do  you  have  any.indication  when  that  will  be? 

Dr,  Maklaxd,  No,  sir.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  one,  I  wish  I  had  one. 

Mr.  Obky,  How  soon  do  you  thi];ik  we  have  to  have  it?  How  soon 
will  we  have  to  have  it  if  j^ou  get  an  adverse  decision  in  one  of  those 
court  cases? 

Dr,  MAKLAND.^If  we  have  a  Sui)reme  Court  decision  in  May,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  have  to  have  a. Federal  position  and  motion  for  con- 
sideration for  adoption  in  fiscal  1975,  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Obkv.  That  is  all,  Mr,  Chairman.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Eobinson  ? 

KEAOTIOXS  TOWARD  KDUCATION  RK VENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  RoniNSOK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman .  /  , , 

The  statement  has  been  made  many  times  that  this  question  of 
revenue-sharing  proposal  on  which  you  lean  so  heavily  in  terms  of 
your  testimony  offered  is  in  substantial  doubt  here  in  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  we  all  subscribe  to  this  feeling  that  it  is  a  very  delicate 
proposition.  ^ 
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1  must  say  that  I  personally  find  more  to  s:  II  it  in  tcmis  of  your 
program  than  I  do  in  some  of  the  other  areas  where  revenue  sharing 
has  been  proposed, 

I  think  I  know  how  the  institutions  of  jigher  leaniing,  which  I 
represent,  feel  about  the  subject.  But  I  wonier  what  you  are  hear- 
ing from  the  State  directoi^  of  education,  commissioners  of  education, 
ot  cetera,  the  people  down  the  line  who  arc  going  to  be  responsible 
for, the  elcnioxitary  and  secondary  phases  of  this  program  feel? 

Dr,  Marlaxd.  A3  jou  know,  the  educational  revenue  sharing  is  not 
meant  to  addi'css  higher  education.  There  is  no  real  issue  there. 

Mr.  EoBiKSOK.  There  is  an  issue  in  tenns  of  the  change  in  funding 
concept.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to,  not  the  revenue  sharing. 
There  is  a  cliange  in  shifting  to  the  students'  concept? 

Dr,  Maklaxd.  Right.  Turning  to  revenue  shaving  as  it  is  viewed  by 
the  school  admin isti'a tors,  be  ards  of  education  and  leaders  generally 
across  the  land,  as  anything  like  this,  you  would  guess  I  suppose,  that 
f  ecHngs  arc  mixed. 

The  general  climate  i.s  more  affii-niative  than  negative.  The  chief 
State  school  officei's  a  year  ago  in  St.  Louis,  responding  to  an  address 
I  gave,  unanimously  endorsed  in  principle  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing.  They  endorse  the  consolidation  of  categorical  grants.  Those 
are  your  commissionei'S  of  education,  all  of  them.  The  Big  Six,  as 
M'c  rail  the  major  national  education  organization,  gave  their  endorse- 
ment to  grants  consolidation  at  a  recent  meeting,  on  Januaiy  9,  here 
in  Washington.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  copj'  of  their  proposals  which  include  that  specific  endorsement. 

[Tho  information  follows :] 
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PROPOSALS  ON  EDUCATION  LHCISIATION 
liY  ■ 

LECISLATIW  CONI'DIUJNCE  0\f  NATIONAL  OKCANlZATIONS  (DJG  SIX)  ' 
Jnnunry  9,  1973  )* 


By  Wny  o£  Hxi-Un.iLion  .  ,  ,  .         .  j 

'    ■    ■  \  ■■'  •  ■  ■  • 

The  Lcci«lotivc  Conference  of  National  Orgnnizn Lions,  represenulng  the  following 
groups ;  ' 

American  AsJ^ociation  of  School  Administrators  ,    .  '  ; 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
.National  Association       St;»te  Boards  of  Education 
National  Congress  of  Faronts  and  Teachers 
National  Education  Associacion 
National  School  Boards  Association 

is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  "The  Workshop  of  Educational  Organisations,  o  demons t rat: ion 
of  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  effort  in  tlio  field  of  public  education  by  major 
nation/il  organizations  primarily  interested  in  the  public  schools, 

j^ii  The  federal  government  is  part  of  the  problem  for  state  and  local  governments 

seeking  solutions  to  critical  issues  in  school  finance.    Federal  appropriations 

,  for  et?*Jcation  for  197?.'-73  have  not  yet  been  made-- 'nd  the  school  year  is  half  I 
over.    The.  federally  aided  prograirs  are  operating  under  a  "continuing  resolution" 
of  the  Congress,  -The~lovcl  of  funding  for  the  total  school  year  is  uncertain, 
and  the  orderly  delivery  of-  educational  services  is  greatly  impaired, 

;  State  and  local  educational  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  administering 

fqderal  programs,  sucli  as  ESEA,  do  not  yet  kno^^-how  much  money  they  will  have  to 
^operate  witli  this  year.    Should  they  mis;:alculate  and  overspend,  the  programs  would 
^tjye  to  be  terminated  early  or  the  deficit  be  made  up  from  scarce  state  and  local 
education  funds,  ■ 

Moreover,  the  Administration's  threat  of  inipoundnrent  of  appropriated  funds 
has  delayed  the  dlstributim  of  Federal  funds.    The  unpredictable  flow  of  funds 
mocks  accountability..    Lost  lead  time  for^jjl^niiing,  staffing,  and  operation  of  the  ■ 
programs  is-  an  obstacle  to  productivity  andV  more  important ,  deprives  students 
of .  the  essential  educational  snrvlce''s. 

The  education  outlook  tor  the  1973-74  chool  year  for  students  is  indeed 
b],eak.    The  Administration's  conmients  on  the  next  fi/jcal  year  Indicate  substantial 
cuts  in  requested  appropriations  for  disadvantaged  children,  for  vocational  programs, 
for  assistance  to  impacted  area*;,  for  innovative  programs,  for  improvement  of  state 
administration  of  programs,  and  other  viiunl  areas.  Yet  It  is  noted  that  recent 
Harris  and  Gallop  tsurveys  disclosed  that  a  majority  of  the  public  is  in  favor  of 
lncrca:i(;d  federal  aid  to  education. 

The  Admini.'itration  espouses  state  and  local  control  of  education  while 
increasing  guidellntiS  and  regulation.'',  for  Federal  pi'ograjus.    The  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  Administration  is  directed  to  the  proliferation  of  state  and  local  advisory 
committees  and  administrative  };roups  mandated  by  le  gislation  nnthorizingr-^oderal 
programs.    Such  luj»,isl ation  establishes  machinery  wliich  duplicates  constitutional 
and  statutory  educational  agencies  already  exlstinji  at  state  and  local  levels. 
This  kind  of  interference  with  the  states*   internal  management  oC  educational  afjijirs 
is  a  dangerous  'trend. 
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\/ic  opposD  any  [>rof;ram  which  diverts  fuiuls  from  puftltc^'*to  non-miblic  Bchools . 

Ill  rtiiir,  lUc  FciliM.-iil  };ovcriiniont;'s  currtMit  .iLtltinlc  toward  ptibllc  cducat-ion  Is, 
at  tlu?  LcMst,  huL  ccjtidiicivc  to  attccliuiLo  fmuHnjt  for  education  or  to  efficient 
cx])LMiiIi  Lure  i)f  those  monies  vflilcli  the  I'udcr;il  Jtovcnnrcnt  docs  provide «  More 
iini*rtant,  it  is  .t  harrier  to  the  ocdcrly  delivery  of  educational  services,  and 
sJ»ortcl»:mgey  the  schoolchildren  t)je  L.xxfxnyers , 

Uc  conttTOiuI  the  Coiu/.res.s  for  twice  p.irtBing  the  L972-73  ;ippropri a tions  bill 
which  v?as  twici*  vetoed.     Tn  order  to  make  FcJcral  aid  jiiore  effective,  however,  the 
Lefiislativc  CoiiCorcncc  of  National  Organizations  (Big  Six)  urfios  the  Administration 
to  support  aud^.tlic -Congress;  to-eiKic  t : 

°    the  1972-73  education  appropriation  inurediately  at  levels  which  will 
acleqwatcly  fund'  Gxi.«?ting  programs; 

o    before,  .luly  1973,  an  adequate  education  appropriation  foi*  1973-74  separate 
from  the  total  Labor -lEW  budget; 

o    legislation  extending  current  major  Federal  education  programs  so  that 
funding  for  1974-75  can  be  enacted  prior  to  July  1974; 

o.   legislation  to  enable  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  develop 
procedures  to  improve  education  for  all  children  without  being  stifled 
by  excessive  l^ederal  regulations. 

For  the  lonj;  rar>j;<2  Federal- role  in  financing  education  we  urge  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  develop: 

o    programs  to  increase  the'  Federal  share  for  elementary  and  secondary 

education  to  at  least  one -third  of  total  educational  costs  by  reordering 
national  priorities  and  tapping. new  sources  of  revenue; 

o    a  mechanism  for  funding  education  programs  on  a  multi-year  basis 

through  advance  funding  to  assure  accountability  and  effective  use  of 
Federal  nronics*  - 

Althougli  son«  special  educational  aid  programs  may  always  be  needed  to  further 
the  itationnl  Interest  in  education,  we  urge  chat  the  Adm/nis trot ion  and  Congress 
explore  altcrnntivoa j-'inciuding  gencsral  support  and  grant  consolidation,  to  the 
present  multiplicity  of  categorical  programs. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POSITIONS  OF  EDUCATION  GROUPS 
ON  GRANT  COt^ISOLIDATION/REVENUE  SHARING 


Tne  following  organizations  ,laave  taHen  explicit  positions  on  this  issue: 

"The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  actively  seeks  changes  in 
legislation  and  rules  and  regulations  which  would  provide  increased 
flexibility,  program  consolidation,  and  single  application  for  categorical 
programs."  -  CCSSO  Resolution,  November  15,  1972 

"Although  some  special  educational  aid  programs  may  always  be  needed,  to 
further  the  national  interest  in  education,  we  urge  that  the  Administration 
and  Congress  explore  alternatives,  including  general  support  and  grant" 
consolidation,  to.  the  present  multiplicity  of  categorical  programs."  - 
Statement  by  Legislative  Conference  of  "National  Organizations  (Big  Six)  , 
January  9,   1973  .  ■ 

"The  Association  supports  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  its  efforts.    .  . 
to  coordinate  and  consolidate  federal  education  programs."  -  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  z^esolution,  February  1970 

"We  urge  that  present  categorical  aid  programs  be  consolidated  into  a 

coherent  whole  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort."  -  AASA  Resolution,  r«bruary  1971 

"...  AASA  urges  the  consolidation  and  simplification  of  existing  federal 
grant  structures  but  opposes  the  use  of  any  delivery  system  as  a  means  of 
lowering  federal  funding  levels."  -  AASA  Resolution,  February  1973 

.    .  The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  has  long  supported  t/ie  concept, 
of  grant  consolidation  as  a  principle  to  guide  the  reform  of  federal 
fineincial  assistance  to  education?  and  Whereas  present  funding  an 'i  categorical 
limitations  on  federal  assistance  contribute  to  continuing  and  fiscal  crises 
for  state  and  local  governments;  Now  Therefore  Be  It.   .   .  Resolved  that  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  Sc^tPO  urges  the  Congres-a  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  the  states  in  meeting  their  necessary  protjram  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bilities for  education  through  an  equitable  form  of  shared  federal  revenues." 
-  ECS  Resolution,  July  9,  1971 

"The  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  supports  enabling 
legislation  for  packaging  of  categorical  grants,  pursuant  to  state  plans » 
for  more  effective  use  of  such  funds,  providing  that  criteria  governing 
individual  federal  programs  be  retained."  -  NASBE  Resolution,  October  18,  1972 

"The  National  School  Boards  Association  supports  the  consolida'^ion  of 
existing  federal  categorical  aid  block  grant  programs  other  than  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  »  early  childhood  and  adult  continuing  education 
funds.     Such  consolidations  may  simplify  the  administration  of  all  such 
funds.    The  impleK.enting  of  this  concept  should  also  allow  some  flexibility 
on  the  use  of  funds  among  the  several  categories  in  order  to  permit  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  money."  -  NSBA  Resolution,  May  1972 
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Even  there,  having  endorsed  the  concept,  there  are  some  uneasy 
conditions  where  the  chief  State  school  office  will  say,  "Yes,  but  I  liivC 
the  idea  of  it,  it  saves  me  a  lot  of  manpower.  It  ^ives  me  more  sense  of 
control  of  Federal  resources.  But,  for  example,  I  think  you  have 
dropped  title  Y  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  help.jd  me  support  some  of  my  staff."  My  response  to  that,  Mr. 
Robinson,  is,  "Well,  chief,  you  now^  have  a  considerable  greater  free- 
dom to  use  th )  funds  that  are  coming  to  you  from  the  Federal  re- 
sources, including  general  revenue  shaving,  and  you  can  make  your 
own  choices  about  how  you  want  to  use  this,  including  sustaining  tlte 
central  State  staff." 

That  is  an  answer.  That  doesn't  necessarily  satisfy  them  because  they 
like  to  fee^  that  they  have  certain  moneys  earmarked  for  their  own 
staff  so  that  they  can  be  assured  of  that.  These  arc  specific  quarrels,  if 
you  will ,  with  the  concept  here  and  there. 

The  short  answer  to  your  question  is  that,  while  there  are  mixed 
feelings,  there  are  generally  supportive  feelings  tow^ard  this,  especial- 
ly amon^  boards  of  education.*  The  State  associations,  the  National 
dissociation  of  State  Boards  of  Education  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stat©  Boards,  generally  support  revenue  sharing  quite  warmly. 

SUPPORT  FROM  EDTJCATIONATj  GROUPS 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  put  the  question  this  way.  Are  there  any 
significant  educational  groups  that  do  not  support  it,  that  have  specifi- 
cally opposed  it,  to^our  knowledge  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  I  r.o  not  think  so.  But  NEA  has  reserved  taking  a  posi- 
tion until  they  see  the  legislation.  They  have  not  taken  a  position.  The}' 
could  well  oppose  it  because,  as  many  people,  they  mav  view  it  mis- 
takenly as  a  money  bill  rather  than  a  delivery  system.  I  keep  trying  to 
convey  that  message,  that  it  is  not  a  money  bill,  that  it's  a  system  of 
simplifying  the  grants  process,  if  we  can  only  get  that  idea  across 
and  let  Congress  appropriate  the  moneys.  It's  open.  In  other  words,  I 
think  our  legislation  will  say,  "Funds  as  required''  wnth  no  dollar  sum 
on  it.  This  committee  and  others  will  determine  those  amounts  under 
I'ovenue  sharing.  Revenue  sharing  is  simply  the  system,  not  the  dollar, 

EDUCATION  FUNDING  IN  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  a  certain  resistance  to  that  particular  lan- 
guage, at  least  I  do. 

The  comment  was  made  this  morning  that  a  cei'tain  proportion  of 
general  revenue-sharing  money  had  already  been  dedicated  to 
education. 

Dr.  Marland.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  those  figures  on  a  State-by-State  basis? 

Mr.  Mariand.  Wc  can  get  them  to  you.  I  didn't  bring  them  with  me, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  States  that 
arc  now  advancing  legislation  to  support  that  and  I  can  give  you 
the  names  of  at  least  five  States  that  have  already  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  own  State  is  one  that  has  acted.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  it  compares  with  others. 

Dr.  Mariano.  I  will  give  you  a  repoit  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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$TAT?:'s  TsK  OF  Gkneual  Reyenue-Siiarixg  Funds  for  Education 

As  of  tlui  ond  of  last  January,  Goveniors  in  12  States  were  urging  that  all 
or  a  .signilicant  share  of  their  State's  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds  be  dedicated 
to  aid  J  Ml  [)  lie  educatifKi.  The  Governors  of  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  California, 
and  North  Dakota,  haw  recommended  that  the  total  State  aUocatiou  go  directly 
to  education  j)rograms  or  that  it  he  split  hetween  direct  aid  and  indirect  aid 
through  property  tax  relief.  Tlie  Governors  of  Georgia.  Montana,  New  Jersey. 
Washington,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  liave  asked  their  legislatures  to  appropriate  at 
least  a  i)art  of  these  .shared  revenues  directiy  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  ViAXH).  By  report,  yon  mean  for  the  the  record  ? 
Dr.  Makland.  For  the  record. 

IMPACT  AID 

]Mr.  RoBixsox.  With  respect  to  impacted  uid,  it's  not  a  big  issue 
in  my  district  l^ecause  I  don't  have  that  kind  of  a  district.  I  do  have 
one  specific  area,  one  county  where  30  percent  of  the  cliildren  in  public 
school  arc  avail al)le  for  impact  aid  because  most  of  them  come  from 
the  Quant  ico  Miirine  Reservation.  I  need  to  be  able  to  tell  these  people 
something  about  wliat  their  fate  is  going  to  be.  Incidentally,  they  are 
B  category  children.  They  are  not  A  category. 

What  other  studies  are  being  made  along  lines  of  doing  something 
for  these  communities?  Is  there  work  underway  that  is  going  to  give 
us  some  guidance  and  assistance?  I  agi^e  ,that  the  concept  has  to  be 
changed.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  help  tliese  counties 
that  are  in  this  situation  some  other  way. 

I  subscribe  completely  to  what  Mrs.  Green  had  to  say.  Perhaps  you 
weren't  here  (o  hear  her  say  it  yesterday — if  we  could  call  revenue- 
.sharing  impact  aid,  which  is  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  be  in  a  much 
broader  context,  you  would  have  a  lot  more  salable  program. 

Are  studies  underway  in  this  regard  to  ti^  to  help  these  commu- 
nities? 

Dr,  Maki^and.  I  would  not  want  to  dignify  what  we  are  doing  by 
calling  them  studies,  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say,  as  we 
face  the  problem  of  no  funds  i^equested  for  category  B,  that  we.  do 
know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  serious  pi'oblem  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities. The  degi*ee  to  which  we  are  studying  tins,  of  coui*se,  is  to 
receive  action  rei:>oii:s  from  school  administrators  in  those  communi- 
ties. There  have  been  substantial  studies  made  before  this  year.  The 
Battelle  Foundation,  at  the  i-equest  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion jointly,  conducted  a  major  study.  But  it  has  not  served  to  offer 
solutions  to  communities  like  Quantico.  It  simply  denounced  the 
process  as  a  bad  one  and  shows  why  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  itemized  the 
inequities  in  the  system.  But  it  did  not  say  what  a  community  like 
yours  should  do. 

I  will  draw  you  a  parallel.  Take  the  communities  suirounding  Cape 
Canaveral  in  Florida,  which  is  now  not  only  the  people  living  off  the 
milita,ry  establishment  or  Goveniment  establishment  but  the  e§:abjish- 
ment  is  closed,  they  have  been  depending  on  significant  type  B  moneys 
to  operate  those  school  systems. 

Tne  truth  of  it  is  that  the  taxpaying  i:esident  who  lives  in  Quan(:ico 
is  just  like  you  or  me  living  in  Washington,  D,C.,  or  McLean  or  Prince 
Georges  County,  where  \ve  pay  taxes,  we  support  our  schools,  and 
regardless  of  where  wc  live  that  money  theoretically  should  generate 
school  tuition  for  the  children  of  those  commimities. 
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The  fact  that  we  had  a  bad  law  to  start  with  in  my  jud^ient  is  now 
coming  home  to  roost.  Communities  that  haveix't  charged  enougli  taxes 
on  the  taxpaying  citizens  because  they  happen  tc  have  the  advantage 
of  type  B  income  are  now  going  to  have  to  face  that  jDroblem, 

Mr,  RoBixsoN.  I  want  to  make  certain  that  tlie  record  includes  men- 
tion that  tliis  is  not  one  of  those  ricli  counties  that  simply  gets  licher 
as  a  consequence  of  the  impact  aid  mcmey,  Stafford  County,  which  is 
the  county  to  which  I  refer,  has  not  one  single  significant  industry  in 
the  whole  county.  They  liave  no  tax  base.  When  you  take  the  Govern- 
ment land  out  of  the  county,  it  has  even  less.  That  is  the  problem  they 
f  ace»  And  there  are  others  that  are  in  the  same  situation.  The^^  present 
a  most  difficult  situation,  I  think. 

MEETING  SCHEDULE  OF-  FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
,  .  •  EDTTCATION 

One  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  has  to  do  with  your 
mention  of  this  Federal  int-eragency  committee  in  which  your  office 
participates.  How  frequently  does  tliat  body  get  together  ? 

Dr,  Marland,  The  principal  officers  represent  28  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  meet  monthly  on  a  quite  thoroughly  disciplined  schedule 
and  a  general  day.  They  have  subcommittees  and  task  forces  that  are 
prob<ably  at  work  typically  two  or  three  times  a  Veek  on  common  prob- 
lems. 

For  example, Jiere  is  a  common  problem  to  show  you  how  they  op- 
erate, an  issue  ,that  engages  many  people.  Let's  take  the  issue  of 
stipends  for  graduate  students,  Tlie  Department  of  Defense  supports 
graduate  students,  the  National  Science  Foundation  does.  NASA  does. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  do,  so  does  Mental  Hpalth,  and  so 
on.  They  were  all  paying  dividends  of  stipends  to  gi-aduate  students, 
ranging'^from  $3,000  to  $11,000  without  any  particular  consistency, 

FICE  knocks  heads  together  in  a  friendly  way  and  says  let's  have  a 
uniform  system  here  because  these  are  all  the  similar  knids  of  people 
we  are  dealing  with,  doing  the  same  kinds  of  things  and  we  have  the 
same  kinds  of  constraints  on  our  budget,  X  task  force  Mould  have 
worked  on  that  made  up  of  the  different  agencies  and  come  out  wifch  a 
recommendation.  We  can  only  recommend.  We  don't  have  authority 
to  enforce.  They  take  that  system  back  to  their  chief  executives  and 
get  an  agreement  and  we  submit  a  pt  oposition  to  0MB  that  says  we 
recommend  that  liow  all  stipends  be  authorized  through  all  budgets 
at  the  same  level.  I  think  we  came  x\p  with  $4,500,  That  is  a  typical 
action  that  we  take^  .   '  '  . 

We  do  meet  regularly  iind  our  task  forces  and  committees  meet  everi 
more  regularly, 

SBLFXTION  OF  STUDY  AREAS 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  has  the  privilege  of  suggesting  to  you  areas  of 
study  that  would  be  reasonable  ? 

Dr.  Marland,  Anybody.  I  happen  to  be  Chairman  by  terms  of  the 
Executive  order.  The  Executive  order  says  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  be  Chairman,  '^^^lenever  I  get  anybody  who  wants  to  submit  an 
agenda  item  I  listen  attentively.  If  you  have  onCj  I  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  it.  . 
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Mr.  Romxsox.  One  fiiiiil  question.  I  was  intrigued  by  your  mention 
of  the  Minnesota  institution  that  was  created  out  of  tliin  air  and  the 
way  that  you  did  it.  What  is  it  named  I 

Mahlaxd.  It's  called  the  Minnesota  Motropolitfin  College.  The 
youngest  student  is  \r)  yearn  old  and  the  oldest  is  78, 
■  Mr.  Fj.oou.  ilrs.  Green  ? 

Mrs,  Grkkx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oliairnian,  The  hour  ib  getting  late. 
The  first  few  questions  I  think  can  be  short  questions,  I  hope  they  are 
short  niiswers  so  I  won't  impose  on  our  collea^j^nes  too  long.  And  then 
a  couple  of  (nestions  I  would  like  to  go  into  in  some  detail. 

rKKSONXKI.  IN  UKClOXAb  OFFIOKS 

Does  this  sheet  reflect  the  personnel  that  are  in  the  regional  offices? 

Dr.  MA1U.AXD.  It  reflects  them  in  OE,  Mrs.  Green,  because  that  is  the 
only  part  of  this  chart  that  Avould  have  regional  representation. 

Mrs,  Greex'.  It  reflects  all  the  regional  personnel? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  The  5,047  people  authorized  for  1073  do  include 
about  700  in  the  regions. 

CONSULTANTS 

Mrs.  GREEX.  You  mentioned  specifically  this  morning  in  ati^^^^r  to  a 
question  that  $80,000  would  be  for  other  than  permanent  employees. 
As  I  iniderstood  you,  you  mentioned  that  in  one  office.  Does  this  sheet 
i-eflcct  the  number  of  consultants  and  the  niunber  of  people  who  would 
be  paid  with  Federal  funds  who  are  under  contract  to  anotlier  group? 

Dr.  Maklaxd.  No,  ma'am.  The  $80,000  that  I  reported  upon  related 
to  an  authority  in  the  OfTiee  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  liini  to  draw 
upon  for  consultant  service. 

iMi-s.  Grekx.  For  the  record,  would  you  supply  the  total  number  of 
consultants  and- people  who  will  be  paid  entirely  with  Federal  funds 
who  will  be  \vorhaig  under  contracts  ? 

Dr.  Marland,  We  could  do  it  for  an^  given  period  of  time  histori- 
cally. There  would  be  iio  way  of  pi*edicting  what  that  would  be  hi  tlie 
course  of  a  year.  There  would  be  u  Jump  sum  authorized  under  salaries 
and  expenses. 

Mrs,  Green.  Then  could  you  do  it  for  the  last  2  3^ears  ? 

Dr,  Maklaxd.  Thetotul  number  of  individuals,  yes. 

[The  information  follows :] 

The  records  of  the  Office  of  Education  indicate  that  the  following  numbers  of 
people  work  for  the  Office  of  Education  on  a  part-time  basis  as  consultants  or 
under  contract : 


1 

m 

Fiscal  year 
1973  through 
Mar.  31, 1973 

Consultants  

Contract  employees  

39 
193 

HIRING  KY  CONTli^VCT 

Mrs.  Grken.  Let  nic  ^ive  you  an  example  of  what  I  have  iu  mind. 
A  few  ycai*s  ago  the  Director  of  Upward  Bound  testified  thr.t  they 
were  adnainisteriug  that  program  with  only  three  people.  Then  wc 
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took  a  look  iit  it  a  couple  of  da>.^  later  and  found  out  they  had  con- 
tracted oul-  the  administration  of  Upward  Bound  and  tlie  conti-actor 
was  payirig  40  oi*  42  people — with  Fcdei*al  dollars.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  must  have  the  total  lumibcr  of  people  who  are  bein<^  paid 
tlirough  conti'acts  and  as  consultants  or  this  becomes  meaningless. 

Dr.  Maklaxi).  One  illustration  of  what  you  have  fust  "cited  as  a  fea- 
ture, Mrs.  Green,  of  this  kind  of  messa^^e  will  come  to  you  in  the  course? 
of  the  next  yeai*.  particularly  through  our  basic  opportunity  grant 
system,  which  is  a  vast  system  that  will  require  computerized  activi- 
ties and  will  necessarily  be  contracted  out.  Tliere  will  be  people  there 
hired  undoubtedly  under  our  contract  to  view  with  the  computci*  tlie 
eligibility  of  many  young  people,  millions  of  them  possibly. 

Mrs.  GuKEX.  I  was  interested  that  you  chose  that  as  an  example.  I 
hope  your  prediction  never  comes  true. 

STUDY  OF  POSTSKCONDAUy  EnuCATION 

Dr.  Marland,  I  am  advised  ^hat  the  amount  of  money  ap])ropriated 
for  the  study  of  postsecondary  education  is  $3  million.  May  I  ask  why 

Dr.  Marland.  It's  million.  Mrs.  (xrcen.  I  am  not  positive  of 
that,  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mrs.  Green.  Whether  it's  $11/^  million  or  $3  million,  why  did  the 
administration  decide  that  this  was  one  of  the  items  tliat  should  be 
funded  and  you  are  asking  for  i-e.scissions  in  others  and  there  have 
been  impoundments  when,  as  you  know,  thei-e  have  been  studies  ad 
uauseuni  on  the  financing  of  postsecondary  education,  such  as  the 
Cheit  study,  the  Jellina  study,  the  Carnegie  Commission  study.  I  am 
told  that  (^'ED  has  been  making  a  very,  very  extensive  study  and  is 
about  to  release  their  report.  The  Lilly  Foaiidation  lias  just  financed 
a  similar  study  at  $107,000.  Why  vv-as  this  additional  study  one  of  the 
items  the  administration  felt  liad  liigh  priority  ? 

Dr.  Martand.  I  t.hink  that  part  of  the  incentive  here  to  keep  this 
in — I  am  sure  it  was  pai*t  of  my  own  belief — was  that  there  liad  been 
a  great  number  of  studies  and  that  this  is  viewed  as  an  efYoi't  to  syn- 
thesize these.  I  could  add  to  the  Mst  you  have  already  cited  several, 
others,  including  the  11  or  12  pieces  that  have  come  from  the  Carnegie 
Commission. 

Mi-s.  Green".  Do  you  tliink  it  will  have  that  result?  Or  do  you  tliink 
we  will  have  one  additional  study,  that  later  wo  will  have  to  also 
study  to  decide  wliether  its  data  correlates  to  the  data  in  the  others? 

Dr.  Marlakd.  To  the  extent  that  I  can  influence  the  behavior  of 
that  Commission — and  I  have  endeavored  to  by  meeting  with  the 
chairman  and  the  director  and  by  having  an  ex  officio  member  from 
my  office  with  it — it  has  been  strictly  to  synthesize  and  not  mount  new^ 
studies  and  to  come  up  with  a  Federal  position  that  Congi-ess  and  the 
admini?' ration  can  examine.  A  good  number  of  the  studies  that  'we 
now  have  from  all  parts  of  our  scholarly  community  ai*e  not  consistent 
with  each  other.  Maybe  I  can  add  to  that. 

Mrs.  Green".  Will  you  expand  on  that  for  the  recoixl  ? 

Dr.  Marlakd.  Yes,  ma'am. 

[The  information  follows :] 

The  Commission  on  Postsecondary  Finance  was,  as  you  know,  a  congressional 
rather  than  an  administrative  initiative.  During  the  extensive  deUberations  lead- 
ing to  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972,  Congress  was  jirovided  with 
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diverse  and  often  confusing  assessments  from  mnny  interested  parties  outside 
government  about  how  much  and  what  kind  of  Federal  support  should  he  given 
to  postsecondary  institutions.  The  debate  over  whether  the  Federal  Govennnent 
should  undertake  a  new  general  support  role,  and  what  formula  was  most  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  role,  was  a  particularly  divisive  issue.  Congress,  there- 
fore, in  creating  the  Commission  as  a  bipartisan  group  including  members  of  the 
executive  and  congressional  branches  seemed  to  be  saying  that  these  and  related 
issues  should  be  further  deliberated  and  processed  in  a  relatively  neutral  forum. 

The  administration  welconied  this  initiative.  We  took  the  position  all  along — 
particularly  on  the  question  oi  a  new  general  support  role — that  all  interested 
parties  needed  to  look  more  carefully  at  ;he  implicjitions  of  new  courses  of 
Federal  action.  We  believe,  as  did  the  congressional  authors  of  the  legislation 
creating  the  Commission,  that  while  somt^  new  data  might  be  needed  in  selected 
areas,  the  overriding  need  is  to  sort  out  the  broad  policy  issues,  such  as  tlio 
relative  roles  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  support  of  postsec- 
ondary education,  in  a  way  that  all  of  us  can  nmke  more  intelligent  choices.  Tiius, 
we  funded  the  Commission  both  because  of  our  respect  for  congressional  needs 
in  this  area,  as  well  as  our  own  appreciation  of  tlio  contribution  which  the 
Commission  might  make  to  improve  policymaking. 

SECTIOX   1202  STATE  COMMTSSION" 

Mi's.  Greex.  You  do  not  rccoinmcnd  any  inoucy  for  the  commission 
the  chairman  questioned  you  on  tliis  morning.  You  said  that  yon 
interpreted  the  requirement  under  section  1202  us  optional,  and  thiit 
yon  are  not  requesting  any  funds  for  title  X. 

What  ^viIl  the  situation  be  if  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Congret^s. 
in  its  Avisdoni,  decides  to  add  so.>ie  fimds  for  title  X  and  the  Senate 
agrees  and  it  becomes  the  law  in  the  ap])ropriation  bill  nnd  then  there 
is  no  commissiou? 

Dr.  MARL.VXD.  If  tliat  becomes  law,  we  would  have  to  then  instruct 
the  St^ates  accordingly  and  they  would  hnvo,  to  establish  their  com- 
missions. 

Mrs.  Greex.  When  you  sent  out  the  &uit/»ment  to  the  States  that 
they  did  not  have  to,  did  yon  inchtiou  this  as  a  possibility? 
Dr.  Marlaxd.  Yes.  we  did. 
Mrs.  Greex.  Is  it  in  your  letter  to  the  Statts  ? 

Dr.  Mart^and.  Yes.  It  implies  at  least  that  this  could  happen  at  a 
later  date. 

Mi^.  Greex.  Does  it  imply  that  it  could  happen  this  year? 
Dr.  Marlaxd^  We  didn't  specify  the  date. 

Mr.  Flood.  If  the  lady  will  yield,  could  we  have  a  copy  of  that  letter 
for  the  record  at  this  point? 
[The  information  follows:] 

l>EPARTMEN'r  OP  HtULTII,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE, 

Washington,  D.O.,  March  7,  1913. 

Deab  Colleague:  The  i>iiriK)se  of  tliis  letter  is  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
recent  developments  concerning  the  State  postsecondary  education  commissions 
authorized  under  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended. 

We  received  almost  500  substantive  responses  to  our  invitation  of  Decem- 
ber 4  for  interested  parties  to  eomnient  on  the  pi'eliniinary  report  from  the  task 
force  on  State  postsecondary  education  commissions.  These  comments  were 
analyzed  by  the  task  force  during  the  period  of  December  IS  to  January  12,  and 
a  revisetl  report,  including  preliminary  draft  regulations,  was  transmitted  from 
the  task  force  to  this  office  on  February  1. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  had  envisioned  major  functions  and  re^ 
sponslbilities  for  the  State  postsecondary  e<lucation  eommissious  in  connection 
with  the  new  authorizations  for  comprehensive  statewide  planning  (HEA  sec- 
tion 1203),  community  college  education  (HKA  title  X,  part  A),  occupational 
education  (HEA  title  X,  imrt  B),  and  improvement  of  postsecondary  education 
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(GEPA  section  404).  In  addition,  the  la v^'  had  authorized  the  section  1202  State 
commissions  to  serve"  as  State  administrati  re/planning  commissions  for  existing 
programs  in  community  sen'ices  and  cortinving  education  (HEA  title  I),  equip- 
ment for  undergraduate  instruction  (HDA  title  VI),  and  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  undergraduate  academic  facilities  (HEA  title  VII )T  * 

However,  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  provides  almost  no  fuin:tioi;s 
for  the  section  1202  State  commissions  to  perform.  The  community  service,  in- 
structioual  equipment  and  academic  facilities  grant  programs  are  scheduled  to  be 
terminated,  and  no  funding  is  provided  to  implement  any  of  the  community  college 
or  occupational  education  authorities.  Furthermore,  while  the  budget  does  pro- 
vide $15  million  to  support  projects  and  programs  for  improvement  of  postsec- 
ondary  education,  it  is  our  opinion  Inat  the  implementation  of  the  improvement  of 
postsecondary  education  authority  alone  does  not  warrant  the  establishment  of 
the  commissions  at  this  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  determined  that  we  should  indefinitely 
defer  our  plans  for  distribution  of  the  revised  report  of  the  task  force,  and 
suspend  all  activity  relative  to  establishment  of  the  section  1202  State  com- 
missions. 

We  want  to  express  our  thanjts  to  all  of  you  who  have  made  suggestions  and 
comments*  concerning  the  section  1202  State  commissions,  and  to  assure  you  that 
your  thoughts  have  been  taken  seriously  into  account  in  the  revisions  to  date. 
Sincerely, 

JohnOttina, 
Acting  U,S,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mrs»  Green.  The  letter  that  was  written  to  each  State, 
Mr.  Flood.  You  sent  the  same  letter  to  every  State? 
Dr,  Marlano.  It  hasn't  really  gone  out  yet. 
Mr.  Flood.  But  they  will  all  get  the  same  letter  ? 
Dr.  Marland.  Yes,  and  the  Governors,  too. 

ADMINISTRATION  •  OF  CATEGORICAL  PROGRAMS  ^^ 

i 

Mrs,  Green.  You  were  not  here,  Dr.  Marland,  when  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  administrative  costs  that  my  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  has  given  me  on  the  administration  of  the  categorical  pro- 
grams that  ^o  through  the  State  department  of  education.  He  has 
advised  that  it  is  between  18  percent  and  20  percent,  which  I  must  say 

II  found  rather  astounding.  That  does  not  include  the  administrative 
costs  at  the  Federal  level  for  the  cate^ori^cal  programs  nor  the  costs 
after  the  check  gets  to  the  local  school  district  level. 
Dr.  Marland.  Eight. 

Mrs.  Green  .  I  gave  as  ex  amples  checks  which  go  to  small  school  dis- 
tricts of  a  total  of  $16  or  $32  or  $84;  thi:;,  of  course,  is  not  for  the  larger 
districts. 

Has  your  office  or  anybody  Avithin  the  Government,  to  the  best  of 
your  lrnowledge,.ever  done  such  a  nationwide  study?  I  would  think 
you  \vould  his-ve  in  terms  of  your  commitment  to  i-evenue  sharing. 
Have  you  done  a  study  of  the  administrative  costs  at  the  Federal  level 
and  the  number  of  school  districts  that  are  getting  such  small  amounts 
of  money  that  the  cost  of  writing  the  check  is  far  gi'eater  than  the 
value  of  the  check? 

Dr,  Marland,  We  have  not  done,  a  detailed  analytical  study  of  this. 
We  haye  viewed  our  own  Federal  commitment  in  terms  of  manpower, 
time  and  aU  resources  going  into  this.  They  are  very  large,  as  you  say, 
.   at  thc\  State  level. 

I  suspect  you  will  find  that  at  the  local  level  the  percentiage  of  over- 
head cost  statewide  would  be  even  higher  than  the  18  percent.  That  is 
^«rt  of  our  reason  for  wanting  to  consolidate  grants. 

ERIC 
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-  Mrs.  Gkeex,  You  spent  a  couple  of  niillion  dollars  at  least  on  a  com- 
puter program  system.  Couldn't  you  do  a  printout  if  this  is  true  in 
Oregon  of  the  small  school  districts  ?  The  big  school  districts,  of  course, 
get  more,  Gan't  you  do  that  with  relative  ease  and  estimate  the  ad- 
ministrative costs? 
Di\  IVIarlaxd,  I  think  we  coukh 

Mrs:  Green,  Would  you  cl  o  that  ?  '  \ 

Dr,  Maklaxd.  Yes, 
.    Mrs,  GnEsx,  And  make  it  available,  »  '  / 

[The  following  information  was  submitted:]  • 

Study* OF  Overhead  Costs  for  State  Administration  of  Federal  Funds 

The  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget  in  Circular  No.  A~87  aUows  each  State 
and  local  agency  to  request  the  Division  of  Cost  Policy  and  Negotiation,  DHEW, 
to  establish  an  indirect  cost  for  Federal  projects.  To  date,  27  States  have  had  in- 
direct cost  rates  for  federally  funded  projects  established.  A  list  of  those  States 
and  their  rates  follows  :  ' 

Rate  for  the 
State  education 

State:  agency  (percent) 

Alabama   43.  6 

Alaska  -  — .   1, 7 

Colorado  :  1  .  28.5 

Connecticut  ,   1.5 

District  of  Columbia™  „  :          37. 1 

Florida  :  —   13.3 

Georgia    14^2 

Illinois   L  ■  .^^  :  21.0 

Iowa  ^^^-1  •  ;   32. 9 

Nebraska   1  j^l  i  '.  -   3.3 

New  Hampshire—  —  :  -   .2,8 

New  Jersey  :   „J   i2.6 

New  Mexico--  1  — —          12, 0 

.    New  York  -.j.   .8.0 

North  Carolina^    8.9 

North  Dakota..-—   g.  3 

Oklahoma   — —  —  :  .   12.2 

Oregon   —  — — —  -   34.7 

Rhode  Island  -sc.  :  '   13.5 

South  Carolina  -  —  -   17. 1 

Tennessee  .  8. 1 

Texas-  -  :  ^   32.  6 

Utali  22.4 

Vemont  —  — — —  -  — _—  -   19.9- 

Virginia  J—'  — — —   23. 4 

Washington  —  -  .f—..  28.2 

Wyoming  -  .  :  —         24,  9 

Mrs.  Grebn.  Mr.  Cliamnau,  I  suppose  it  Avill  take  too  long  for  this 
record,  but  Avould  you  dp  it  and  make  it  available  to  me  and  anybody 
else  on  the  committeeAvho  wants  it?  /  .  . 

Dr,  Marl^vnd,  John,  what  is  your  estimate  of  time  for  a  reasonably 
accurate  statement  ? 

Dr,  Ottina,  Wo  have  much  of  the  basic  data  you  are  asking  for  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of /people  involved.  It  shouldn't  be  too  Jong. 

Dr.  Marlanb,  As  you  iriay  know,  we  have  been  conducting  through 
the  ojuntry  what  wecall  management  review  services  to  States  in  which 
we  have  gathered  these  kinds  of  data  as  to  the  number  of  j^ebple,  their 
rank  ana  salary,  and  Su  on.  So  we  should  be  able  to  assemble  it  fairly 
quickly. 
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TIMING  OF  BOG  FROGRAM 

Mrs.  Green.  Let  me  turn  to  the  BOG's  for  a  few  moments.  Is  it  to- 
morrow that  the  contracts  from  College  Scholarship  Act,  and  so  forth, 
are  due  in  your  office  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  The  proposals,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Green.  Do  you  honestly  think  that  there  is  any  possible  chance 
of  doing  all  the  things  that  have  to  he  done  to  include  BOG's  in  the 
supplemental  for  1973? 

Dr.  Mart^ani).  The  answer  has  to  be  yes,  Mrs.  Green,  In  other  words, 
we  wouldn't  be  here  testifying  in  support  of  this  budget  unless  we  be- 
lieve we  could  carry  it  out  with  the  cooperation  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  will  be  delighted  to  ask  you  that  question  2  or  3 
months  from  now, 

Mr.  Frx)OD,  In  the  realm  of  logic,  that  was  known  as  a  rhetorical 
question. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  hate  to  have  the  administration  in  such  an  embarrass- 
ing position  on  this,  because  I  think  anybody  knows  that  it  really 
cannot  be  done. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  think  that  the  chairman  o'f  the  substantive  commit- 
tees and  the  appropriations  committees  will  remember  that  months 
and  months  ago  I  wrote  them  a  note  saying  that  when  the  cnmch 
came  we  would  try  to  get  a  budget  to  them  in  January  and  a  family 
assistance  formula  early  in  the  calendar  year  and  there  would  be  a  con- 
dition described  in  my  letter  as  desperate,  I  think,  to  get  early  action 
in  order  for  us  to  place  this  progi'am  in  position  in  time  to  serve  stu- 
dents in  the  academic  year  coming  up.  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  various  committees  for  action  by  March  15. 

COLLIDE  STUDENTS  WJIO  ARf!  LEGALLY  INDEPENDENT 

Mrs.  Gheen.  Dr.  Marland,  do  you  or  does  anybody  in  the  Federal 
Government  know  how  many  college  students  are  getting  food  stamps  ? 
Dr.  Maiu^and.  We  would  get  that  information. 

Mrs.  Green.  Is  that  broken  down?  I  cannot  get  it  in  Oregon  or 
Portland. 

Dr,  Marland.  Did  you  try  social  security  ? 

Mrs.  Green,  No,  I  did  not  try  social  security.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  it's  a  very  large  number,  I  am  advised.  If  they  are  able  to  get  food 
stamps,  I'd  think  the  majority  do  it  by  setting  themselves  up  independ- 
ent of  their  families.  They  would  have  to,  unless  it  was  a  poverty 
family. 

You  made  a  statement  in  your  in-house  memorandum  on  October  12. 
You  said,  "With  the  emancipation  of  18-year-olds,  some  State  scholar- 
S'xip  programs  have  problems  with  students  declaring  themselves  indc- 
^>endent.  Since  they  are  legally  adults,  a  family  contribution  statement 
cannot  be  required  from  their  parents." 

If  indeed  more  and  more  students  set  themfjelves  up  as  independent 
and  you  cannot  requite  a  statement  on  family  contributions,  or  if  there 
are  court  decisions  to  that  effect — then  you  cannot  take  this  into  con- 
siderations in  this  so-called  entitlement,  the  rig^  t  to  have  $l,400-minus 
family  contribution,  what  will  happen  to  yor   .vhole  BOG? 

Dr.  Marland.  It  will  become  a  very  hollo  istrument,  Mi-s.  Green, 
because  it  will  be  hiconsistent  with  all  of  *     lata  on  which  we  have 
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done  the  planning  for  it  And  I  -would  find  it  a  condition  that  we  would 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  and  modify.  Because  if  all  your  people 
in  collegje  at  age  18  decide  to  emancipate  themselves,  there  would  be 
no  meaning  in  the  message  of  BOG. 

Mrs,  Green,  The  former  director  of  the  coll  >ge  scholarship  told  me 
that  at  the  present  time  their  estimate  is  thac  between  30  percent  and 
50  [)ercent  of  the  college  students  are  now  legally  independent  If  it 
gets  lip  to  30  percent  or  50  percent,  I  suggest  it  Avill  veiy  rapidly  get  to 
100  percent  because  students  are  pretty  smart  and  tlie  Avord  spreads, 

Dr,  Marland,  We  Avill  liave  to  change  the  laAV. 

Mrs,  Green.  You  gave  the  same  answers  as  Dr.  Muirhead,  He  said 
we  will  have  to  go  back  to  tlie  drawing  board, 
Mr.  Smith,  Will  you  yield  at  this  point  ? 
Mrs,  Green,  'i'es, 

Mr.  SsriTH,  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  drawing  up  regulations  that 
almost  prohibit  them  from  emancipating  themselves,  if  they  Avere,  for 
example,  participants, 

Dn  Marlakd.  Mrs,  Green  introduced  her  question  by  saying  if  court 
cases  find  that  they  can  be  legitimately  emancipated.  In  short,  she  said, 
if  AVe  find  that  they  may  emancipate  themselves,  then  Ave  are  in  a  whole 
new  ball  game. 

Mr.  Smith,  That  is  what  bothered  me.  Some  people  legitimately  are 
emancipated  who  imder  reflations,  arc  not  emancipated. 

Dr.  Marlaxi),  That  is  riglit.  Of  course,  you  have  your  veteran  who,  I 
think,  we  have  declared  in  our  regulations  to  be  automatically 
emancipated. 

Dr,  Ottixa,  They  have  to  meet  the  same  tests. 

statutory  'Mixi]MU]Ms  von  student  aid  programs 

Mrs.  Grekn,  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  now  lieads  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education,  testified  befoi'e  this  committee  the  other  day.  He 
makes  reference  to  the  BOG's.  If  I  may  quote  this,  "And  the  additional 
request  comes  to  iis,  asking  that  the  administration  be  permitted  to 
ignore  the  law  in  administering  that  program.  Let  us  understand 
what  tlic  law  requires",  says  Mr,  O'Hara,  "because  this  is  not  the  cus- 
tomary request  for  a  proviso  limiting  expenditures.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  a  request  for  a  proviso  permitting  the  expenditure  of  over  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  in  two  fiscal  yeai*s  without  meeting  the  statutory 
preconditions  for  those  expenditures/' 

He  goes  on  at  some  length,  I  won't  read  it  because  it's  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Marland,  again  in  your  in-house  memorandum  of  October  12, 
in  my  judgment  that  34-page  memorandum  is  designed  to  advise  how 
the  Office  of  Education  can  ev^ade  the  law.  which  seems  to  mc  to  be  a 
very  poor  example  to  set  for  the  country, 

xovi  know  the  history  of  BOG.  You  know  that  you  strongly  sup- 
ported this  last  year.  Mr.  Quie  offered  the  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  the  entitlement  and  it  was  defeated  by  a  very  substantial 
majority.  It  ^vent  to  conference  and  there  was  the  compromise  worlced 
out  that  the  EOG,  work-study  and  NDEA  had  to  be  funded  before 
any  funds  could  Ix^  appropriated  to  BOG,  This  year  both  committees 
have  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  that  premise. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  BOG  PROGRAM 

This  question  I  also  direct  to  Dr.  Marland.  Is  there  any  group  or  any 
association  of  higher  education  people  in  the  country  that  supports 
your  position  not  to  fund  EOG  nor  NDEA  and  to  request  only  the 
$622  million  for  BOG's  and  througli  $20  million  less  than  last  yeai*  foi* 
work-study? 

Dr.  Marjaxd.  I  am  positive  there  is  no  interest  group  which  wants 
to  get  more  money  for  higher  education  that  would  support  a  budget 
that  has  loss.  In  other  words,  tliere  is  no  one  against  Santa  Chius.  I 
think  that  it's  fair  to  say  that  all  interest  groups  Avould  like  to  see  all 
parts  of  the  higher  education  histoi'ic  progi^am  sustained,  including 
BOG. 

If  yovi  narrow  your  question  to;  Do  the  interest  groups  svippovt 
BOG,  I  would  have  to  say  "yes,"'  and  they  would  like  to  have  it  in  the 
form  in  which  Congress  originally  passed  it,  as  you  say. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Is  there  any  association  of  h'igher  education  which 
f  avoi^  funding  BOG  alone,  as  yon  are  requesting? 

Dr.  Marland.  No.  That  is  what  I  was  saying,  that  they  would  like 
to  see  it  funded  with  all  the  other  pieces  on  the  tree. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  if  you  are  not  going  to  have 
all  the  pieces  on  the  tree  that  they  would  rather  have  the  EOG, 
work-study,  and  NDEA  on  the  tree  than  just  BOG  on  the  tree? 

Dr.  Marland.  Not  necessarily. 

Mrs.  Green.  Would  you  name  one  group  that  doesn't  take  that 
position  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  waim  applause  fiom 
the  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  for  BOG. 
Mrs.  Green.  On  top  of  

Dr.  Marland.  I  hadn't  quite  finished.  They  hope  we  will  keep  EOG 
at  least  for  a  while,  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  Green.  They  support  BOG  on  top  of  

Mr.  Flood.  If  the  lady  will  yield.  There  is  this  strange  thing  I 
notice  about  this.  I  am  no  amateur  with  the  so-called  special-hiterest 
groups  or  special  pleadei's  vis-a-vis  education,  if  you  follow  me.  But 
I  have  always  seen  an  alliance  between  these  groups  and  the  govern- 
mental people  who  are  identified  with  the  same  programs.  I  don't 
criticize  it. 

Generally,  I'm  opposing  cutting  appropriations  for  these  things. 

I  am  not  sure  about  that  on  this  BOG  business.  The  institutions 
of  higher  education  all  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  administration's 
proposal. 

Dr.  Marland.  We  are  able  ultimately  to  come  together  around  this 
issue,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mrs.  Green.  1  would  have  to  say  that  there 
isn't  an  automatic  alliance  between  those  of  us  who  have  to  defend 
the  Federal  budget  and  those  who  come  from  the  interest  groups. 
I  think  that  in  times  of  grave  financial  stress  we  have  to  take  an 
administration  position  that  is  not  popular  with  this  committee  oi* 
with  the  interest  groups.  That  is  what  wc  arc  now  taking. 

trade-offs  necessary 

The  BOG's  program,  which  appeared  to  be  a  bipartisan  program 
with  great  power  in  it,  was  decided  by  the  administration  as  that 
which  it  could  do  and  could  do  fully  and  could  do  to  the  optimal  ad- 
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vantage  of  tlie  students  it  was  intended  to  serve.  In  order  to  do  it,  the 
administration  had  to  make  internal  trade-offs,  not  in  violation  of  the 
law,  Mrs.  Green,  but  in  the  hope  of  bringing  language  to  the  budget 
that  would  permit  Congress  to  adapt  itself  to  a  position  that  says  this: 
That  we  have  funded  the  work-study  program,  that  EOG  is  being 
suggested  itself  by  BOG,  and  that  finally  the  program  for  national 
defense  student  loans — and  please  hear  this  and  I  want  the  record  to 
show  it  quite  carefully,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Chairman — that  it  may  not 
have  been  wholly  comprehended  by  Congress  at  the  time  that  it  asked 
that  NDSL  be  included  as  a  prorequisite. 

There  arc  now  $2  hilli/.  n  invested  in  that  system  out  there,  owned 
and  operated  by  higher  education  institutions.  That  $2  billion  is  now 
generating  $260  million  a  year  in  repaid  debts.  It's  in  the  system.  It  h 
money  that  is  moving  in  the  system.  At  the  $2  billion  level  this  will 
probably  receive  in  the  next  yoar  or  two  to  around  $150  million  and  §o 
on  for  the  next  10  or  15  years  as  a  regenerating  source  of  money  withm 
the  UDSL  system  that  I  believe  substantially  responds  to  not  the  words 
and  the  letter  of  the  Congress'  position  but  the  intent  of  the  Congress' 
position  that  say  we  want  to  be  sure  to  sustain  some  NDSL  money 
out  there.  It's  there  at  $2  billion, 

Mrs,  Greex,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  isn't  being  tiken  out  of  my 
time.  I  hope  that  a  little  later  we  can  have  the  facts  on  how  many  banks 
are  participating  in  GSL  this  year.  My  information  is  that  many  arc 
getting  very  cynical  about  the  whole  GSL  j^rogram.  But  none  of  us 
really  know  the  answer  to  that, 

Ki)\;CATioN  ok(;akizv\tioxs  Aviucii  orrosE  the  administration's 

STUDENT  AID  rifOPOSALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  at  this  pohit  in  the  record  we  insert 
the  associations  which  are  on  record  of  following  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  and  signed  by  the  President  and  funding  EOG, 
work-study  and  NDEA  at  a  minimum  of  the  levels  specified  in  the 
law  before  there  is  any  f  imding  for  BOG. 

Mr.  Flood,  Yes.  Without  objection,  we  will  do  that,  sure, 

[The  list  follows:] 

Associations  on  record  in  favor  of  foUowiug  the  law  aud  funding  EOG-WS- 
NDEA— at  least  to  the  levels  in  1072  law — before  any  funding  of  BOG : 
American  Council  on  Education, 

American  Association  of  State,  Colleges  and  Universities. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 

National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

Two  representatives  from  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities, 

Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.  of  America. 

Association  of  American  Universities, 

National  Student  Lobby  Association, 

National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  and  Colleges. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  BOG  AND  EOG  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  Green.  Dr.  Marland,  in  response  to  Mr,  Smith's  question,  you 
said  that  you  favored  BOG  because  there  would  be  studerts  who  can 
qualify  for  BOG  who  cannot  qualify  for  EOG,  Would  you  give  me 
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an  example  of  what  students  could  possibly  qualify  for  BOG  that 
could  not  qualify  for  EOG? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  I' am  mindful  of  your  very  keeii  knowledge  of  this 
whole  system,  Mi^.  Green.  You  probably  know  more  about  some  parts 
of  it  than  I  do.  Under  the  EOG,  you  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  a 
local  student  aid  officer  to  decide  what  student  is  eligible  and  his 
discretion  may  say  that  the  student  is  or  is  not  eligible, 

Mrs.  Greex.  Under  your  system,  if  I  can  just  interrupt,  you  sub- 
scribe to  a  computer  system  that  a  pupil  may  get  through  or  may  be 
screened  out  by  reason  of  the  inhuman  computer. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  would  rather  say  that  the  computer  will  bring  equity 
and  system  and  unifonnity  rather  than  pei-sonal  bias  to  a  Federal 
program  that  is  intended  to  serve  everybody  equally  and  to  give  a 
young  person  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  may  count  on  early,  and  go 
with  that  voucher,  if  you  will,  to  any  college  and  have  it  redeemed 
rather  than  depend  upon  what  may  be  the  biases  or  the  whims  of  a 
student  aid  officer  who  may  or  may  not  respect  his  needs. 

Mrs.  Green,  Accepting  for  the  moment  for  the  sake  of  argument 
what  you  have  said,  after  the  child  has  come  through  the  computer 
and  it  shows  he  is  eiicrible  for  BOG,  why  would  that  same  youn/jster 
not  be  eligible  for  EOG? 

Dr.  Marland.  Because  he  would  still  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  student  aid  officer  who  would  be  operating  with  a  different  set  of 
laws  and  r  des. 

Mrs.  GiiEEN.  The  laT^  ^^ays,  "Any  needy  youngster'-  is  entitled  to 
EOG, 
Dr.  Marland.  Right. 

Mi^.  Green.  I  would  think  that  after  your  computer  gets  through 
all  of  its  work  and  Mr.  Joe  Doaks  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  computer 
line  and  is  qualified  for  BOG,  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
therefore  he  would  be  qualified  also  for  the  EOG.  I  think  the  discus- 
sion of  the  legislative  history  shows  that  there  were  many  i>eople  who 
qualified  for  the  EOG  work-study  and  NDEA  who  would  not  qualify 
for  BOG.  It  seems  to  me  the  reverse  is  true  of  what  your  answer  to 
Mr.  Smith  was, 

UNIVERSAL  FORMULA  UNDER  nOG 

Dr.  Marland.  At  least  it  will  rest  upon  a  universal  system  treating 
all  young  people  alike,  rather  than  what  may  be  the  variablec;  in  at- 
titude and  interest  on  the  part  of  different  institutions  beha^nng  dif- 
ferently. 

I  would  f^rant  you  the  point  that  you  have  observed,  that  if,  accord- 
ing to  a  universal  formula,  a  young  person  is  found  to  be  qualified  for 
BOG,  that  very  likely  those  cnJ^eria  would  qualify  him  under  EOG 
as  well  but  not  necessarily  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  That  would 
still  be  discretionary  and  subject  to  the  opinion  of  a  student  aid  officer. 

Mrs.  Green.  But  the  student  aid  officer  has  to  be  finally  involved 
in  it.  After  it  comes  out  of  the  ^umputer  he  has  to  sit  with  the  financial 
aid  officer  and  if  he  gets  x  number  of  GI  benefits  or  social  security 
benefits  or  other  factors,  thevi  he  is  still  subject  to  what  you  call  the 
whims  and  biases  of  the  student  financial  aid  officer  because  hi.^  total 
financial  aid  from  all  sources,  is  dependent  on  the  student  financial 
aid  officer. 

Dr.  Marland.  All  right,  if  you  will,  the  discretion  is  as  to  what  to 
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add  onto  a  young  person's  needs,  yes.  But  I  don't  nse  the  term  'Svhims 
iiad  biases''  necessarily^  in  a  pejorati^•e  sense,  I  say  tliere  arc  facts  and 
trutlis  in  the  condition  tliat  «iys  different  people  will  behave  differently 
with  a  given  set  of  data.  Tlie  value  of  J30Gr\s  is  that  you  have  a  baseline 
that  every  student  aid  officer  can  use  as  a  tool,  and  a  very  valuable  tool, 
ill  saying'  that  we  know  this  one  is  entitleci  to  $800  whether  from  Yale 
or  East  Plattsbnrg,  And  tlie  add-on  to  that  tlien  beconu^s  discretion- 
ary and  is  an  act  of  couiiselin*^:  and  jiidiciouir  behavior  by  the  student 
aid  officer. 

F3vDKR.Mi  COMJrrr^rKXT  TO  UECIPIEXTS  OF  EDUCAnOX.VL  OPPORTUNITY 

GKAXTS 

Mrs.  Greex.  Dr,  Marland,  would  you  concede  that  nnd^^.r  the  educa- 
tional opj>ortnnity  grant  at  the  present  time  and  for  those  who  have 
received  EOG's  and  avIio  are  still  in  college^  that  there  was  in  effect  a 
commitmeat  by  the  Federal  Government  that  they  should  have  an 
EOG  for  each  of  their  years  in  college  ? 

Dr.  Marlanh,  I  would  have  to  ask  for  help  on  that  one-  Riiss,  yon 
have  been  pretty  close  to  that. 

Mr,  Edgerton.  I  don't  believe  tliat  is  true. 

Dr,  MARLA^■D.  I  know  nothing  in  the  law  or  practice  that  would 
sug^^est  that. 

Mrs,  Greex.  Then  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inseit  here 
testunony  of  Dr.  Muirhead  on  which  it  has  been  based  and  adminis- 
tered, 

[The  information  follows:] 

ExciiAxoE  Between  Dk.  Peteu  Muiriie/vU,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Km.'CATiON  AND  Mrs,  Greex 

Mrs.  Greex.  The  EOG  is  stiU  designed  to  try  to  encourage  the  student.  You 
promise  liim  when  he  starts  that  he  is  going  to  have  that  amount  of  money  each 
of  the  4  years, 

Dr,  Muirhead.  Well,  you  are  right.  What  we  say  is  that  the  youngster  with  an 
EOG  should  he  a  insured  of  help  toward  the  completion  of  his  program.  I  would 
not  want  the  record  to  show  that  he  would  continue  for  4  years.  He  might  very 
well  complete  a  program  that  is  suitable  for  his  talent  and  interest  in  2  years. 

Mr.  Gkeen.  Is  not  your  request  for  funds  based  on  the  continuing  grant  

Dr.  Muirhead.  Our  request  for  funds  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  money 
should  be  available. 

Mrs,  Green.  For  4  consecutive  years? 

Dr,  Muirhead.  If  his  educational  interests  are  best  served  by  that,  I  think 
it  would  he  a  sad  thing  if  we  would  say  that  the  opportunity  for  the  grant  re- 
quired by  the  student  to  complete  a  4-year  program  would  not  be  provided  for 
tlK*  4  years.  It  says  that  if  a  -year  program  r.i  suitable  to  your  needs  and  inter- 
ests, then  the  money  will  be  available.  , 

Mrs,  Grken.  The  Office  of  Education  has  claimed  that  it  is,  that  if 
you  once  get  an  EOG  you  are  entitled  to  it  each  of  the  4  years. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  can  refer  just  to  that  page.  We  will  ir^ve  the  staff 
refer  to  that  page. 

Mrs,  Green.  That  was  the  previous  testimony,  Mr.  Flood,  in  the 
other  committee. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  see. 

Dr.  Marland.  The  testimony  was  that  there  ^vas  an  implied  commit- 
ment for  an  entitlement  as  long  as  he  was  in  college  ? 
Mrs,  Greek.  That  is  correct 
Dr,  Marland.  I  had  not  been  aware  of  that. 
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EOG  VERSUS  BOG  AVAILu\BILlTy 

Mi*s.  Green.  Do  you  agree  that  BOG's  are  not  available  to  grad- 
?iate  students. 
Dr.  Marlaxd.  That  is  correct,  by  law. 

Mrs.  Greex.  a  moment  ago,  hi  response  to  Mr.  Smith,  you  suggested 
that  for  a  freshman  that  colleges  might  discourage  tlieni  from  working: 
because  they  needed  to  have  more  time  for  studies. 

Dr.  Marland.  Or  find  other  ways  to  augment,  such  as  loans. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Would  you  agree  there  is  a  greater  flexibility  in  the 
EOG  than  in  tlie  BOG  in  tliis  regard  of  course,  there  is  more  flexibility 
because  I^OG  would  allow  a  very  needy  student  to  have  up  to  $2,500 
in  a  grant,  say,. the  first  year,  and  then  later  maybe  lie  should  work 
more  and  tlie  grant  ought  to  be  cut.  In  terms  of  freslimen  who  need 
more  the  first  year  and  maybe  less  the  next  year  in  a  grant,  tliere  is  far 
more  greater  flexibility  in  the  EOG  than  BOG. 

Dr.  Mari^\nd.  There  is  greater  flexibility. 

OPER^VTIOX  OF  ^ATIOXAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Greex.  If  I  can  impose,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  one  other  item, 
which  goes  to  some  questions  that  Mr.  Michel  asked  and  I  believe  you 
also,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  NIE,  I  know,  is  coming  up  Friday,  but  it's  my  understanding 
that  there  is  a  dispute  between  yourself,  Dr.  Marland,  and  othei's.  Are 
yon  not  saying  that  NIE  is  directly  \mder  your  operation,  that  it  isn't 
an  independent  operation? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  The  law  states  roughly  as  follows,  Mrs.  Green:  That 
NTE'S  Director  sliall  have  broad  discretion  to  administer  that  hnv, 
thau  he  shall  respond  to  the  policy  directions  of  the  National  Council 
on  Educational  Kesearc]),thathe  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  direction  and  supervision  of  NIE.  These  appear  in 
some  ways  to  be  mutually  inconsistent,  the  law  that  wc  interpret  as 
we  have. 

Mrs.  Green.  It  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  question  Dr.  Marland  ou 
the  NIE  some  while  he  is  here.  Does  your  figure  of  $119  million  for 
1973  and  $162  million  for  1974  for  NIE  include  the  regional  labora- 
tories. 

Dr.  Marland.  It  does. 

AMOUNT  OF  discretionary  FUNDS 

Mrs.  Green.  Mr.  Michel  asked  you  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
is  now  in  discretion.iry  funds,  in  contracts  and  grants.  Do  you  recall 
that? 

Dr.  Marland,  Yes. 

Mrs.  Green.  Do  you  have  those  figures? 

Dr.  Marland,  No.  We  made  a  quick  guess  at  them  this  morning,  that 
if  we  count  all  programs  in  NIE  and  OE,  virtually  all  of  our  money 
would  be  in  contracts  and  gmnts,  including  formula  grants.  To  get 
to  discretionary  grants,  my  quick  estimate  of  that  would  be  that  NIE 
would  have  virtually  100  percent  of  its  budget  in  discretionary  grants 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  many  of  its  progi^ams  are  carried  on  from 
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existing  commitments  to  sucli  places  as  laboratories  and  centers.  But 
they  are  still  discretionary  with  the  Director.  He  may  cut  off  any  of 
those  programs  upon  his  discretion. 

In  the  Office  of  Education  about  10  percent  of  the  total  funds  are 
discretionary,  which  would  be  at  the  level  of  about  $400  million. 

]\Irs.  GiiEEX.  Would  you  please  cheek  the  material  that  your  office  pro- 
A'ided  for  the  hearings  we  had  last  year,  the  hearings  as  of  las';  Apy.'l 
and  May.  In  that  you  submitted  some  st  itistics  for  fiscal  1972 ;  these  aro 
discretionary  grants  from  July  1971  to  April  1072  as  $1,394,012,000. 

Di'.  Maru\xd.  Between  NIE  and  OE  ? 

Mrs.  Gkeex.  This  is  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  M.\Ru\ND.  That  was  probably  b  ^fore  a  number  of  pi'ograms  were 
transfeiTed  to  XIE,  so  it  would  be  about  half  of  that  now*. 

SOLE  SOURCE  COXTILVCTS 

Mrs.  Greek.  I  am  talking  about  contracts  and  gi'aiits.  If  you  recall,  I 
asked  you  about  sole  sourc(?.  Dr.  Ottina.  I  can  cite  tli3  pages.  I  asked  the 
question.  "We  have  an  intei-nal  HEW  report  showing  for  the  years 
1967,  1968,  and  1969,  that  over  90  percent  of  the  contracts  had  been 
sole  source.  Mr.  Ottina:  "the  information  tliat  I  have  would  corrobo- 
rate that,  but  I  will  provide  for  the  record  the  number  for  1971."  I  wnll 
refer  to  tliat  in  a  moment. 

[The  information  follows :] 

KxcKnpT  FuoM  IlEAuixGS  Before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  ox  Discrimination 

AcAiTf  ST  Women 

Mrs.  Green-.  Could  yt-r.  at  this  point  also  tell  us  what  i)ercentage  of  those  are 
sole  source? 

Mr.  OTTiyA.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  that  for  1971  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Greex.  We  have  an  intenial  HEW  report  showing  for  the  years  1967, 1968, 
and  1960  that  over  90  percent  of  the  contracts  have  been  sole  source. 

Mr.  OrriNA.  The  iufonnation  that  I  have  would  corroborate  tiiat,  but  1  will 
provide  for  the  I'ecord  the  number  for  1071.  Madajii  Chairman,  do  you  wish  that 
expressed  in  terms  of  dollars? 
.  (The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


OFFICE  Q>"  EDUCATION-DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
[Julyl,1971-Apr.  30, 19721  ' 


Sole  source  vs.  Comp. 

SD\e  sout^.e  awards 

OompetUWe  awards 

Number  ot 
awards 
(percent) 

Amount 
(percent) 

Number  Vai''e 

Number 

Value 

ConUacls.-  

Grants   

525  $11,413,572 
  521  56,900,061 

5 
0 

$1,088,356 

0 

199.1 
100.0 

199.3 
100.0 

1,046  68,313,633 

5 

1.088,  356 

95.5 

98.4 

H)  The  statistics  cited  above  exclude  awards  made  by  regions.  (Approximately  $118,916,000). 
.  (2)  The  statistics  cited  above  exclude  field  reader  contracts. 

(3)  The  statistics  cited  above  exclude  continuations  of  prioi  year  contracts  and  grants.  (Approximately  $449,943,000.) 

(4)  The  statistics  cited  above  include  58(a)  small  business  contracts  with  a  value  of  $184,242. 

(5)  There  are  41  RFP's  issued  with  awards  pending,  fi/lore  than  41  awards  will  result.  The  approximate  value  is 
$7,000,000. 

(f  )  The  statistics  cited  above  exclude  programs  funded  by  NIH  with  a  value  of  $578,000,000. 
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Mrs.  Green,  Then  I  quoted  the  HEW  survey  itself,  whicli  said  this 
in  respect  to  the  Office  of  Education  contracts:  "Negotiated  contracts 
were  not  susceptible  for  formal  advertising.  Most  contracts  Avere  for 
studies  which  could  not  be  defined  specifically  enough  for  the  specific, 
requirements.  For  those  procurements  which  required  publicity 
through  synopsis  and  the  commerce  business  daily  over  90  pei  cenv  of 
the  contract  file  showed.no  evidence  that  this  had  been  done.  In  vSO 
percent  of  the  files  examined  of  those  noncompetitive  procurement, 
90  percent  contained  no  justification  for  a  sole  source  award.  The 
method  under  whioii  these  contracts  are  awarded  is  discussed  in  the 
discussion  as  follows," 

Then  we  asked  if  the  Secretary  sent  out  a  memorandum  in  August 
of  1969,  asking  for  improvement  in  the  awarding  process.  But  as  of 
April,  I97O5  at  the  time  of  these  hearings,  again  in  the  study  which 
%vas  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  in  HEW, 
the  study  sta\  '^s:  "The  Office  of  Education,  no  positive  action  t^iken 
irt'regard  to  the  Secretary's  request  of  1969,''  Could  you  tell  me  what 
the  situation  is  today  ? 

Dr,  Marland,  Yes.  These  are  all  of  the  data  that  you  are  drawing  on, 
including  the  Secretary's  memorandum  and  the  judgments  of  others 
dealing  with  tlie  years  1969  and  1970  before  either  Mr,  Ottina  and  I 
were  present,  .  --. 

Mrs,  Oreen,  The  ones  I  just  read  are  1972, 
Dr.  Marlaxd,  The  one  o]i  the  later  figures  ? 
Mrs.  Greex,  Yes,  sir, 

Dr,  IVIarlaxd.  These  are  the  ones  before  we  had  put  in  effect  the 
Sole  Source  Board,  We  can  give  you  from  the  record,  and  I  would 
have  to  submit  it  after  gathering  the  details,  the  effect  of  the  Sole 
Source  Board  on  reducing  the  number  of  sole  source  contracts, 

Mrs,  Greex,  Some  information  indicates  that  the  following  year, 
after  yoii  put  in  tlie  so-called  better  management,  that  the  sole  source 
percentage  was  95  percent, 

Dr,  Marland,  It's  possible.  The  contracts  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
include,  for  example,  the  utilization  of  a  number  of  individuals  who 
are  outside  readers.  They  are  cliosen  because  they  are  competent  out- 
side readers  to  review  competitive  piojects.  Those  are  imder  the  $25,- 
000  limit  and  could  well  be  sole  source  with  individuals.  At  leasLwe 
would  have  a  change,  I  think,  to  submit  to  you  evidence  to  show  what 
issolfesourceandwny  at  this  preseiit  time.       .  ^ 

Mrs,  Gre*:n',  I  am  talking  about  sole  source  in  the  discretionary 
funds. 

Dr,  Mari.axd,  I  agree  with  that,  and  to  indicate  some  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  the  dollars' and  num'bers  involved,  I  tliink  that  we  will  be 
aible  to  show  that  since  the  Sole  Source  Board  lias  been  established, 
where  there  have  been  sole  source  contracts  let,  there  have  been  good 
reasons  for  them.  We  wotild  be  pleased  to  offer  that, 

[The  information  follows :] 

Accomplishments,  of  the  Sole  Source  Boabd 

An  OflSce  of  Education  Sole  Source  Board  was  established  effective'  Febru- 
ary 17,  1972.  The  Sole  Source  Board  will  review  all  proposed  sole  source  contract 
actions  that  are  in  excess  of  $25,000,  The  Sole  Source  Board  consists  of  senior 
level  OE  officials  having  both  program  and  administrative  experience.  Operation 
of  the  Board  is  on  tlie  basis  of  presentations  made  to  the  Board  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  program  office  concerned  with  the  particular  contract  action,  Tlie 
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executive  secretary  to  the  Board  maintains  minutes  of  the  meeting,  records  the 
decisions  the  Board,  including  the  vote  of  individual  members,  and  prepares 
the  written  statement  concerning  the  disposition  of  ctich  case.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Board's  activities  (February  1972  to  February  1973)  IIS  cases  were 
heard  by  the  Board.  The  Board  appro\  ed  81  cases  resulting  in  81  contract 
awards.  In  six  additional  cases  the  BoarJ  approved  groups  of  eontract  awards 
of  a  single  class  nature.  Of  the  remaining  31  oases,  27  were  not  approved  and 
4  eases  were  scheduled  but  not  hearf"*. 

CONTKACT  WiTir  FIR:\I  liMPLOYlNCr  E.  HOWAKD  HUNT 

Mrs.  Greex.  Would  you  care  to  outline  the  sole  source  contract  that 
\vas  given  for  Mr.  ^Mullen's  company  with  E.  Howard  Hunt  as  the 
chief  program  director  and  why  that  w^  s  awarded  on  a  sole  source 
base  Nvhen  no  proposal  was  before  the- Sole  Source  Board  at  the  time? 

Dr.  Marlani).  As  I  remem  jsr,  that  was  a  carry-on  of  a  public  rela- 
tions contract  that  has  been  developing  films  for  our  handicapped 
education  office  for  a  period  oi  years/ They  had  a  complete  loiowledge 
of  the  handicapped  program  and  it  was  merely  extended.  It  was  not 
a  new  contract 

Mrs.  Greex.  Yq^:^  it  was  a  continuation  of  an  existing  contract.  It 
secni[i  to  me  that  it  violates  what  you  have  suggested  in  terms  of  how 
your  Sole  Source  Board  operates. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  That  contract  renewal  did  go  before  the  Sole  Source 
Board  and  was  approved  because  of  the  condition  I  have  just 
described. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Dr.  Marland,  at  that  Sole  Source  Board  meeting,  was 
it  not  brought  up  by  one  of  the  people  present  th  xt  there  was  no  pro- 
posal even  before  the  Sole  Source  Boarci  when  they  were  meeting  when 
tliey  ext(inded  that  contract  to  the  Mullen  group? 

Dr.  ]\Iarlaxd.  I  would  have  to  check  that. 

Mrs.  Greex.  I  think  people  in  your  Department  are  willing  to  tes- 
tify on  that. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  That  is  maybe  something  that  you  would  want  to 
raise  with  the  Deputy  for  School  Systems  and  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Handicapped. 

Mrs.  GnEEX.  The  only  thing  I  am  saying  is  I  really  think  that  sole 
source  sounds  good  on  paper,  but  I  think  in  terms  of  what  actually 
happens  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

XUMBER  OF  GRAXTS  AND  COXTRACTS  IX  OE 

In  your  testimony  last  April  you  testified  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 50,000  live  contracts  and  grants  within  the  Office  of  Education 
which  require  some  degi-ee  of  monitoring. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Inclumng  banks  and  lending  r  icies. 

Mrs.  Greex.  But  even  they  required  some  degree  of  monitoring. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Right. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Has  that  situation  changed  ?  Or  do  you  still  have  ap- 
proximately 50,000  ? 

Dr.  Maklaxi>.  So  long  as  we  include  banks  and  lending  agencies, 
it  would  be  about  the  same,  Mrs.  Green,  except  for  the  separation  of 
those  programs  that  had  gone  to  NIE.  The  total  number  within  the 
divisions  of  education  will  be  about  the  same. 
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Mrs,  Green.  M-^y  1 7'pfid  for  the  record  tliat  in  the  Department  of 
HEW  of  the  nii'noer  of  liv'3  grants  during  iiscj^.I  year  1971,  55,009 
grants  were  a>varded  in  fisca!  y-^ar  1971. 

As  of  December  r31,  there  were  12,810  different  contracts  in  the 
Department  vahied  at  $l,387,^'69,0OO,  The  reason  I  have  given  tliis 
history  is  really  to  ask  you  wliy  the  members  of  Congress  should  he 
persuaded  that  NIE  vill  bo  operated  in  any  different  fashion  than 
the  contracts  and  grants  in  the  research  department  as  it  has  been 
operated  during  the  past  yeai^  Avithin  OE? 

The  second  part  of  the  question,  and  maybe  you  have  better  respond 
to  it  first,  of  the  total  amount  that  I  have  been  quoting  in  contracts 
and  grants,  can  you  give  noAv,  and  if  not  M-ill  you  supply  for  the  record, 
the  dollar  amount  and  the  percentage  amount  that  has  gone  to  research 
for  education? 

Dr.  Marland,  Let  me  be  sure  that  I  can  restate  the  questions,  Mrs. 
Green.  To  reverse  that  sequence,  can  I  estabhsh  for  the  record  the 
total  dollars  now  funded  in  1978  in  NIE  that  will  go  for  research 
grants  ? 

Mrs,  Green,  No,  Let's  take  it  for  the  years  that  I  ]iave  given  the 
figures,  1968, 1969, 1970  and  1971, 
Dr.  Marland.  Before  NIE  was  established  ? 

Mrs.  Green,  That  is  right.  What  is  the  dollar  amount  and  what 
percentage  of  all  of  those  contracts  and  grants  can  be  considered  as 
research  on  education  ?  That  would  be  my  first  question. 

Dr.  Marland,  I^t  me  be  sure  tliat  I  can  restate  that  one — my  com- 
paiiions  I  hope  are  making  a  record  of  tliis — tliat  we  determine  lor  the 
years  1968,  1969, 1970,  and  1971,  the  amount  of  discretionary  moneys 
administered  in  the  Office  of  Education  that  M-ould  be  classified  as 
research,  the  amount  and  total  number  of  such  contracts  and  grants. 
We  can  do  that, 

Mrs.  Grke]>3-,  Those,  of  coui'se,  Avould  include  the  subcontracts.  When 
you  give  a  contract  to  an  institution  and  the  subcontracts,  it  would  be 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  dollars  and  the  percentage. 

Dr,  Marlan^d.  Right 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Mr,  Miller,  Are  demonstra.tion  grants  and  contracts  included  in 


Mi's.  Greek,  Yes.  and  including  educational  labs  and  E.  &  D,  centers 
funded  by  0,E, 

Dr.  Marlakd.  It  would  include  such  things  as  Eight  to  Eead.  The 
second  part  of  your  question,  may  I  have  that  again  ? 

Mrs.  (jREEN,  As  you  know,  I  have  not  been  a  stronger  supporter  for 
NIE  because,  in  my  judgnientjXwe  can  document  that  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  gone'  down  the  drain  in  the  contract  and 
grant  procedure. 

Dr.  Marland,  I  testified  to  that  this  moniing. 

POTENTIAL  OF  XIE  FOR  GRANT  AND  CONTRACT  MONITORING 

Mrs.  Green,  When  you  have  50,000  live  r»cntocts  and  then  wheix 
you  have  that  many  thousand  of  them  in  BlxJW  and  yom*  testimony 
last  year  was  that  you  had  41  people  to  monitor  these  contracts,  why 
should  Congress  believe  that  NIE  is  going  to  do  a  better  job  than  OE? 

Dr,  Marland.  I  will  remember  the  question,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  one  point  where  you  stated  that  we  have  41  people  to  monitor  these 
contracts.  I  would  phrase  that  a  little  differently.  We  have  41  people 
in  the  Grants  Management  Office  who  serve  the  program  offices.  Let's 
take  bilingual  as  a  pro^ramj  administering  roughly  $29  millioa  or 
$30  million.  There  will  be  contracts  offered  for  review  and  adminis- 
tration by  the  Grants  and  Contracts  Office.  The  monitoring;  is  done 
by  the  Program  Office,  which  has  placed  that  coaitract,  letV  say,  in 
150  cities,  conducting  bilingual  programs.  So  that  you  don't  have 
just  the  41  people  on  monitoring.  You  have  several  hundred  people 
monitoring  programs.  But  the  progi'ams  are  admi  nistered  by  41  people 
in  t]\e  Grants  and  Contacts  Office, 

As  for  what  will  be  the  prognosis  of  an  improved  grants  and  con- 
tracts system  aiid  a  better  internal  discipline  than  that  which  you 
have  cited-   . 

.  Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  'Chaiimian,  Avould  you  prefer  that  this  just  be 
extended  for  the  record,  because  this  is  really  the  last  questioai  I  am 
going  to  ask  at  tliis  point?  -  . 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  ; 

Mrs.  Green.  Just  extend  the  answer  to  that  question- in  the  record, 
please.  • 

[The  information  follows:] 

Extension  of  !Remarks  on  Grants  akd  Contracts  System 

{a)  Prospective  contract/grant  actions  are  submitted  to  the  Contract  and 
Grants  Division  for  negotiation  and  award.  Thereafter,  technical  monitoring  is 
conducted  in  as  many  as  150  cities  by  program  personnel.  The  grants  management 
personnel  in  the  Contracts  and  Grants  Division  interface  with  these  individuals 
from  a  business  standpoint.  So,  you  have  several  hundred  people  Jictually  moni- 
toring the  contract/grant  actions. 

(p)  The  following  list  is  an  indication  of  actionjs  to  be  taken  to  improve  the 
contracts  and  grants  and  program  operations  of  the  Office  of  Educationj^ 

1.  Develop  standard  applications  which  would  be  used  by  all  programs  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  These  applications  would  provide  for  supplemental 
information  where  necessary  to  meet  particular  program  objectives. 

2.  Develop  a  standard  system  for  objective  program  review  procedures  to 
^;eleet  proposals  for  funding.  These  procedures  wiU  provide  an  objective  eval- 
uation involving  persons  outside  the  immediate  organization  in  which  the 
award  authority  is  vested. 


that'^ 
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3.  Prepare  objective  criteria  for  the  selection  of  proposals  to  be  funded. 

4.  Prepare  an  annual  work  plan  to  achieve  a  more  unifor/^  distribution  of 
grant  and  contract  processing  during  a  iiscal  year  consis*^*^  i :  with  the  school 
year  requirements  of  the  educational  organizations. 

5.  Prepare  objective  criteria  for  the  determination  of  wnether  a  grant  or 
coDtract  instrument  would  be  used  for  each  particular  program  administered 
by  r  Jie  Office  of  Education. 


Tlie  National  Institute  of  Education  feels  strongly  that  a  rational  systematic 
und  fair  contract  and  grant  award  process  will  make  a  significant  difference  in 
improving  educational  research  and  development  activities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Although  the  Institute  has  not  yet  worked  out  its  complete  procedures,  a 
number  of  issuer  have  been  identified  a.s  essential  in  such  a  determination, 
They  are: 

1.  Grant  and  contract  opportunities  should  be  adequately  publicized  to  maxi- 
mize accessibility  by  all  possible  applicants.  Grant  programs  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  contract  Requests  for  Proposals  should  be 
announced  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  (NIE*s  1D73  Field  Initiated  Studies 
program  announcement  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  sent  to 
IStOOO  researchers  and  organizations  in  the  field.) 

2.  Peer  review  of  grant  proposals  is  highly  desirable  and  should  be  brought 
intcT  the  system  to  tlie  greatest  degree  possible. 

3.  ^0  award  should  be. made  without  an  appropriate  review  to  insure  that: 
(a)  There  exists  a  high  probability  of  project  success  based  on  review  of  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  proposal  and  responsibility  of  the  proposed  awardce ;  and 
{!>)  The  resulting  contract  or  grant  complies  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
law  and  regulations.  ' 

4.  AH  contracts  and  grants  should  be  monitored  and  reviewed  periodically  in 
order  to  determine  progress  and  identify  problems. 

5.  A  management  information  system  should  be  set  up  to  synthesize  and  retain 
pertinent  information  about  each  project, 

6.  A  contracts  and  grants  review  board  should  be  established  to  approve  large 
NIB  awards  (such  as  over  $300,000) .  t 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Dr.  Marlaiid.  It  was  a  good  show.= 


?fIE  CONTRACTS  AND  GRANTS  PROCEDURES 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimate 


HEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
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1973 
Revised 


Appropriation  ,  ,  

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education". 

Total,  obligations  


A8>0QQ 


1,54  3,000 


197A 


$1,495,000  $1,852,000 


1,852,000 


 Obligations  by  Activity  . 

1973  1974  Increase  or 

Pa?e                                                  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Re.' .  Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amou'nt  I'os.  Amount 

.86      Office  of  rhe  Assistant 

Secretary                          55      $1,325,647  55      $1,235,156  —      $  -90,491 

18^      Postsecondary  Innova- 
tion staff                         15           217,353  30             .0,844  +15  +399,491 

Total  obligations                           70        1,543,000  85        1,852,000  +15  +309,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease  


Total  number  of  permanent  positions. . 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 
positions  

Average  number  of  all  employees  

Personnel  comp  msatlon: 

Permanent  positions  

Positions  other  than  permanent  

Other  personnel  compensation  

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation. 

Personnel  benefits  

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

Transportation  of  things  

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities.. 

Printing  and  reproduction  

Other  Services  

Supplies  and  materials  

Equipment  

Total  obligations  by  object..  


70 
5 

68 


85 

6 
88 


+15 

+1 

+20 


$1,002,500      $1,267,000     $  +264,500 


131,500 
11.000 

80,000 
11.000 

-51,500 

1,145,000 

1,358,000 

+213,000 

91,000 

104,000 

+13,000 

■  70,000 

94,000 

+24,000 

1,000 

3,000 

+2,000 

85,000 

89,000 

+4,000 

14,000 

28,000 

+14,000 

92,000 

146,000 

+54,000 

9,000 

13,000 

+4,000 

36,000 

17,000 

-19.000 

1,543,000 

1,852,000 

+309,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations   $1.5A3,000 

197A  Estimated  obligations   1,852,000 

Net  change   +309,000 

 ^  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases ; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Wlthln-grade  Increases   $    $  +10,000 

2.  Increased  employees'  compensation     +1,000 

3.  Annualization  of  postsecondary  innova- 

tion staff     +262, bAA 

B .  Program : 

1.    Cost  of  15  new  positions  for  post- 
secondary  Innovation  staff   — -  +130,356 

Total,  increases     +AOA,000 

Decreases  t 

A.  Built-in! 

1.    Used  in  FY  1973  to  fund  the  pay  raise...    -3A,000 

B.  Program ; 

1.    Non-recurring  one-time  costs  associated 

with  the  establishment  of  the  Office..   -61,000 

Total,  decreases   __rrj:^   -95,000 

Total,  net  change     +309,000 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1974 


Legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
requested 


General  Education  Provisions  Act*. 


Section  402  —  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  


Indefinite 


$1,852,000 


^'assistant  8ECBETARY  FOR  ELUCaTION 


**Sec.  402.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Ht^alth,  EdiKrn- 
tion,  and  Welfare  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  who  shall  l»' 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  t)w 
Senate.  The  Assistant  Secr6*.iry  for  Education  shall  be  comi>ensJited  ut 
the  rate  siKjcified  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  the  princiiml  officer  in  the 
Department  to  whom  the  Secretary  shall  assign  rcsponsihility  for  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Eoucation  Division.  He  shall  not  serve 
lis  CJommissioner of  Education  or  as  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  on  eitliei  a  temporary  or  pemyanent  basis.  *' 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


1973 
Estimate 


Purpos  e 


Comparative  transfer  from 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Education 


$ 


48,000 


Staff  support  for  the  transfe 
of  the  Postsecondary  Innovation 
function  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
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1  Of" 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educat^on 


Budget 

1 

Year 


Estlmsre  House  Senate 


to  Confiress         Allowance         Allowance  Appropriation 

1974 


^^^^  $2,290,000         $        1/  $2,290,000  $1,543,000 


1.852,000 


1_/  Not  considered  by  the  House, 


Salaries  and  Expenses.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


Increase  or 
1973                        197A  Decrease 
Pes .  Amount  Pos .  Amount  Pos .  Amount 


Personnel  compensation  and 

benefits   70    1,141.991        85     1,^71.724       +15  +329.733 

Other  expenses    401,009  380.276  -  20,733 

Total   70    1 . 543 ,000        85     1 .852 ,000       +15    +309  ,000 


General  Statement 


The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  is  responsible  for  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Education  Bivlsion,  provides  leadership  for  the  education  activities 
of  the  Department,  and  serves  as  the  key  spokesman  and  advocate  for  assuring  chat 
the  Department  provides  professional  and  financial  assistance  to  strengthen  educa- 
tion in  accordance  vith  Federal  laws  and  regulations.    In  add '.t ion,  he  serves  as 
the  principal  advisor  to  the  Secretary  on  education  affairs.    This  appropriation 
provides  for  the  administrative  expenses  associ&ted  with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education.    The  estlaate  includes  support  of  15  positions  In  1973  and 
30  positions  in  1974  for  administration  of  the  postsecondary  innovation  program, 
whose  Director  reports  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  tor  Education. 
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Office  of  Che  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 

Increase  or 
1973                        197A  Decrease 
 Pos.        Amount       Pos.  Amount       Pos.  Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and 

benefits   55       983,830         55     1,015,88A       —     +  32,05A 

Other  expenses   3A1 ,817  —         2l9 ,272  -122 ,545 

Total   55    1,325,6a7  55     1,235,156        —     -  90,A91 


1973  197A 
Positions  Positions 


Immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary.....   17  17 

Office  of  Administration   6  6 

Deput;;  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Development  and 

Implementation   18  18 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Communication  ...  15  15^ 

Total   55  55 


The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  created  an  Education  Division  composed  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,    The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education  will  have  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Division.     The  Assistant  Secretary  will  handle  most  of  the  representational 
responsibilities  with  Congress,  special  interest  groups  and  thie  general  public,  and 
be  the  key  spokesman  and  advocate  for  education  in  the  Federal  Government. 
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Postaecondary  Innovation  Staff 


Personnel  conpensatlon  and 
benefits   . , . . 

Other  expenses  

Total  


1973 


1974 


_Po8.        Amount       Pos.  Amount 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Poa. 


Amount 


15        158,161         30       A55,8>i«       +15  +297,683 
59,192        __        161,000         _  +101.808 


15        217,353        3Q       616,8^4       +15      +399, A91 


The  Postsecondary  Innovation  Staff  has  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  activities  authorized  by  Section  m  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  Improve  postsecondary  education. 

These  responsibilities  include  making  grants  or  contracts  vlth  Institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  for: 


(1)  encouraging  the  reform.  Innovation,  and  improvement  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all; 

(2)  the  creation  of  Inst Itutlons' and  programs  involving  new  paths  to  career 
and  professional  training,  and  new  ceanblnatlons  of  academic  and  experimental  learn- 
ing; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  institutions  and  programs  based  on  che  technology  of 
communications ; 

(4)  the  carrying  out  In  postsecondary  educational  institutions  of  changes  in 
internal  structure  and  operations  designed  to  clarify  institutional  priorities  and 
purposes; 

(5)  the  design  and  introduction  of  cost-ef f ettlve  methods  of  instruction  and 
operation; 

(6)  the  Introduction  of  institutional  reforms  designed  to  expand  Individual 
opportauities  for  euterlng  and  reentering  institutions  and  pursu        pro£jams  of 
study  tailored  to  Individual  needs; 

(7)  the  Introduction  of  reforms  in  graduate  education.  In  the  structure  of 
acadeniic  professions,  and  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  facilities;  and 

(8)  the  creation  of  nev  Institutions  and  programs  for  examining  and  awarding 
credentials  to  Individuals,  and  the  Introduction  ot  reforms  in  current  Institutional 
practices  related  thereto. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  responsibilities  a  total  of  30  positions  <2A 
professional  and  5  clerical)  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  represents 
a  net  Increase  of  15  positions.     The  twenty-four  professional  staff  members  will 
be  responsible  for  technical  a^islatance  for  the  100  multi-year  awards  to  be  awarded 
in  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  255  tiev  awards  planned  for  197A. 
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^^0 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Salaiics  at\d  Expetvaes,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accompl Ishmencs 
Activity:     Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


 1974  

Padget 

1^12   Estimate 

Pos .        Amount       Authorization    Pos._  Amount 

55    ?:,j:.5,6^7      Indefinite  55  $1,235,156 

Purpose:    Provides  support  for  necessary  staff  and  related  expenses  for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities,  either  as 
provided  by  Statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute. 

Explanation :  Section  402  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  establishes  an 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  new  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  was  established  to  provide  general  direction,  supervision 
nnd  juinagement  necessary  to  maintain  appropriate  administrative  coordination  in 
the  Education  Division. 

Objectives  for  1974:    In  fiscal  year  19/4  the  staff  vlll  remain  at  55. 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pi.  2  -  -  9 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


P_rogram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:     Postsecondary  Innovation  Staff 


19  7  A 


1973 


Budget 
Esi:  tmate 


Pos. 


Amou'it 


Authorization  Pos. 


Amount 


15  $217,353 


Indefinite 


30 


^^616.844 


Purpose^:     Provides  the  necessary  staff  and  related  expenses  for  the  support  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Explanation :    Funds  Included  In  thl  i  activity  provide  for  the  operational  costs 
related  to  Postsecondary  innovation.    Costs  Include  salaries  of  the  Postsecondary 
Innovation  staff  and  relaC  id  expenses  for  travel,  conanunicatlon ,   supplies  and 
equipment . 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     Major  accomplishments  included  i:he  implementation  of 
reform  and  Innovation  throughout  postsecondary  education. 

O^-jeptlyes  In  1974:    In  1974,  the  staff  of  15  will  be  Increased'  to  30. 
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New  Positions  Requested 


Postsecondary  Innovat ion  Staff 


192 


Annual 

Gra..:3       NHS^H.  Salary 


Program  Officer   GS-15  2  $  51,166 

Program  Officer   CS-13  2  37,A7A 

Program  Specialist   GS-11  2  26,618 

Program  Specialist   GS-9  2  22,092 

Program  Specialist   GS-7  2  18,106 

Secretary   GS~7  2  18  J06 

Secretary   GS-5  1  7,319 

Secretary  '.   GS~A  1  6,5AA 

Clerk-typist   GS-.3   1  5,828 

T^tal  new  positions   15  193.253 
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DEPARTWENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCAnON,  AND  WELFARE 
EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Postsecondary  Innovation 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation   $15,000,000 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Higher  Education"   $10,000,000  — 

Total,  obligations   10,000,000  15,000,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

page  1973  1974  Increase  or 
Ref .  ^   '  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Poatsecondary  innovation   $10,000,000      $15,000,000  $+5,000,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Grants  $10,000,000     $15,000,000  $+5,000,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  obligations  T   $10,000,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations  ,   15,000,000 

Net  change   +5,000,000 

 .  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases: 
A.  Program; 

1.    Postsecondary  education   $10.000.000  $-f5.000,OQO 

Total,  net  change     -fS, OOP, 000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases; 
A.  Program; 

1.  Postsecondary  education. — The  Increase  of  $5,000,000  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 150  new  projectSj  for  a  total  of  255  projects  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
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Authorlrtng  Leglalr  ion 


197^ 


LeRlslatton 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
requested 


General  Education  Provlalona  Act: 


Section  404  -  Support  for  Improvement  of 
poataecondary  education. 


$50,000,000 


$15,000,000 


"•viTovr  roi  mraovuiKNT  or  PCMmEcoNDAar  isccA-noN 
401.  (e)  Sabjeot  to  the  provuions  of  sabeection  (b),  the  S«c- 


of  poetaecondary  edacation  (iociadiBC  combifuaions  of  such  institu- 
tioiu^  and  other  pub?3(  t^rivate  educationat  iiutitiitinna  and  afr^n- 
ci«s  (except  that  no  f  r. aaX[  be  made  to  an  educat  ^1  instituUon 
or  agency  oihar  than  %  t^i^nprofit  institution  or  agen^ ,  to  improve 
poriieoondajry  edocr  tor'  oppoitunitiea  hy  prondini  awutance  to 
fuob  edacational  inatitnticca  ti^  ageociea  for— 

aucourMtfio^  the  reform,  iunorationi  and  imprcramejit  of 
poataecondary  edacation,  and  providing  equal  educational  oppor* 
tunity  for  all ; 

"(2)  the  creation  of  in.<ttit\itiona  and  programs  involving  new 
palha  to  career  and  prof«a.tonat  training,  and  new  combinattons 
of  academic  and  experimental  teaming;; 

**(3)  the  establishment  of  institutions  and  progmmB  bawd  on 
the  technology  of  communications; 

**(4}  tho  carrying  out  in  poataecondary  educational  institutions 
of  chan^  in  internal  structure  and  operations  designed  to  clarify 
iuatitutionat  priorities  and  purpoaes; 

'**(&)  the  cieaign  and  introduction  of  ooat-effectiTa  methods  of 
instruction  and  operation; 

*'(6}  the  intrtMuction  of  instituUonal  reforms  designed  to 
expand  indiriduat  opportunities  for  entering  and  reentering 
mstilutionaand  pursuiogprogramsof  study  tailored  toindividuai 
needs! 

"(7)  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  vraduata  educs.tion,  in  thi> 
structnre  of  academic  professions,  and  in  the  recnutment  and 
retention  of  facultlea ;  and 

^'(6)  the  creation  of  new  irotitutiona  and  proerama  for  examin* 
jjig  and  awarding  credentials  to  indiriduals,  and  the  introduction 
of  reforms  in  current  institutional  practices  related  thereto. 
''(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract  entered  into  under  rub* 
section  (a)  lor  a  project  or  program  with  any  institution  of  poetwc* 
ondaty  education  uniM  it  nae  been  submitted  to  each  appropriate 
:>tate  Commiauon  established  under  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Educa* 
tion  Act  of  tM6>  and  an  opportunity  afforded  such  Commission  to  sub- 
mit Itsconunenta  and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 

*'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Commissioner  in  pait  D  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

*^  (d)  The  Secretary  may  ajtpoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  three  years, 
without  regard  to  ibe  provisions  of  title  ft  of  the  United  States  Code 
goToming  apDointmenta  in  the  competitive  service,  not  more  than  five 
technical  employees  to  administer  this  section  who  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  M 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and  General  Schedale  pay  rates. 

*'(e)  llkere  are  authorixed  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fia< 
eai  TMr  ending  Jvne  80^  IWa.  $ft(u)0Q;tt)O  for  the  flaca)  year  endin;i 
Jona  80, 1974.  ukd  r I^W/ICO  lor  iU  M  ai^taff  June  SA,  1 075. 
for  the  purposes  of  iUiii0tiQn. 


its  to,  and  contracts  with,  institiKiony 
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Explanation  of  Tranafer 


1973 

Eatlmate  Purpoae 


Comparative  transfer  from: 


Higher  Education  $10,000,000  xhe  Postsecondary  Inno- 

vatlon  program  will  report 
directly  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 
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Post secondary  Innovation 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Year                      to  Congress  Allowance              Allowance  Appropriation 

1973  $10,000,000  1/                  $10,000,000  $10,000  000 

1974  15,000,000 


1/    Not  considered  by  the  House. 


erJc 
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Juatlf Icatlon 
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Poatsecondary  Innovation 

1973 

197A 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Granta  for  Postaecondary  Innovation   $10,000,000 

$15,000,00  0 

$+5,000,000 

Narrative 

The  trend  toward  universal  and  sequential  attendance  at  postsecondary  Instltu- 
tlona  and  Increasing  Intereat  In  life-long  learning  opportunities  has  created 
social  demands  for  more  options,  reforms,  and  greater  efficiencies  throughout  post~ 
secondary  education.    Within  broad  funding  strategies  established  by  the  Secreatry 
and  the  Aaalatant  Secretary,  program  priorities  are  set  in  consultation  with  an 
Advisory  Board,    Propoaala  are  received  from  public  and  private  postsecondary  Insti- 
tutions and  agencies,  and  other  educational  agencies  for  such  activities  as  new 
programa  for  career  training,  institutional  reforma  designed  to  bring  more  flexible 
forma  and  mc    s  of  access  and  reentry,  the  design  and  installation  of  cost-effective 
methods  of  ii.    ruction,  etc. 

Accomplishments  in  1973*. 

The  program  aeeka  to  Implement  three  broad  strategies:     (1)  ,o  provide  new 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning,  primarily  through  the  integration  of  education 
and  life  experience,  the  individualization  of  educational  services,  and  new  tech- 
niques of  teaching/learning;   (2)  to  provide  effective  educational  service  for  new 
postaecondary  clientele  chiefly,  low  achievers,  adults  and  part-time  learners, 
minoritiea  and  women,  vhrough  programs  deaigned  to  respond  to  the  perceived  needs 
of  these  groups;  and  (3)  to  revitalize  postsecondary  institutional  missions  through 
support  for  new  structures  of  activitiea  designed  to  channel  institutional  energies 
or  reaources  more  effectively  to  the  implementation  or  refinement  of  an  Institu- 
tlon^a  exiatlng  mission.    Each  of  theae  atrategiea  has  its  own  evaluative  criteria. 


Objectives  for  197A: 

The  fiscal  year  1974  program  wil     continue  the  above  strategies  and  will 
support  projecta  in  the  following  atrategy  areas:     (1)  to  provide  for  the 
Implementation  of  new  missions  through  the  redirection  of  missions  of  existing 
institutions  or  the  creation  of  new  institutions;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  increased 
openneas  in  poatsecondary  education  through  improvement  of  information  and  infor- 
mation diaaemination  about  postsecondary  education,  and  *  arough  improvement  in  the 
areas  of  assessment  and  accreditation  in  the  performance  of  Individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION 


Postsecondary  Innovation 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Postsecondary  education 


1974 


1973 


Authorlzat Ion 


Budget 
Estimate 


$      10,000,000    $      50,000,000    $  15,000,000 


Purpose;    To  encourage  refom  and  Innovation  throughout  postsecondary  education. 
The  trend  toward  universal  and  sequential  attendance  at  postsecondary  Institutions 
and  Increasing  Interest  In  lifelong  learning  opportunities  have  created  social 
demands  for  more  options,  reforms,  and  greater  efficiencies  throughout  p^  stsecond- 
ary  education. 

Explanation;    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  at'jhorlzed  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  reform,  innovatxnn,  and  Improvement  of  postsecond 
ary  education,  Including  creation  of  Institutions  and  programs  Involving  new  paths 
to  career  and  professional  training,  and  new  combinations  of  academic  and  experi- 
mental learning. 

AccottPllahnents  In  1973:    The  program  will  seek  to  Implement  three  broad  strategies 
(1)  new  educational  services  for  new  clienteles;  (2)  broad  Institutional  self- 
renewal;  and  (3)  diversification  through  new  structures  and  missions,  such  as  TV- 
based  colleges,  learning  centers  and  clinics. 

Objectives  for  1974;    In  addition  to  continuing  the  strategies  developed  in  1973, 
projects  will  also  be  funded  to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  new  missions 
through  the  redirection  of  missions  of  existing  institutions  or  the  creation  of  new 
institutions;  and  to  provide  for  Increased  openness  in  postsecondary  education 
through  Improvement  of  Infonnation  and  information  dissemination  about  postsecondar 
education,  and  through  Improvement  in  the  areas  of  assessment  and  accreditation  In 
the  performance  of  individuals  and  institutions. 
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Friday,  Makch  9, 1973. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

THOHU^  K.  OLENNAN,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
EDUCATION 

EMERSON  J.  ELLIOTT,  ACTING  DEPUTY  DIRECTOB 

BERNARD  H.  SSIARTIN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  HANAOEMENT 

JOHN  W.  CHRISTENSEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

ERNEST  RUSSELL,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  ADMINISTRATION: 
WILMER  CODY,  DIRECTOR  OF  APPLIED  STUDIES  TASK  FORCE 
CORINNE  RIEDER,  DIRECTOR  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE 
THOMAS  CLEMENS,  DIRECTOR  OF  FIELD  INITIATED  STUDIES  TASK 
FORCE 

ROBERT  BINSWANGER,  DIRECTOR  OF  EXPERIMEM  PAL  SCHOOLS 
TASK  FORCE 

JOHN  EGERMEIER,  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEACHEB  TRAINING  TASK 
FORCE 

MARC  TUCKER,  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  TASK  FORCE 
CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdentiBcation  code  09-42-O296-0-I'-605        1972  actual  1973  est.  1974  est. 

Personnel  compensation: 

I U  1      Permanent  positions   4, 348  7, 61 4 

11.3      Positions  other  than  permanent   1 84  247 

j  1 . 5      Other  personnel  compensation   17  24 

Total  personnel  compensation   4, 549  7, 885 

12. 1    Personnel  benefits:  Civilian   383  661 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  _   472  1.115 

22.0  Transportation  of  things   35  35 

23.0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities   476  702 

24,0  Printing  and  reproduction    113  135 

25.0  Other  ^ices   59.438  73.655 

26. 0  Supplies  and  materials   51  8? 

31.0  Equipment   116  35 

41 .  0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions   44, 367  77, 891 

99.0        Total  obligations   1 10, 000  162, 197 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions   350  422 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions   21  23 

Average  paid  employment   279  428 

Average  GS  grade   ^  ?.  5  9. 6 

Average  GS  salary   $14, 153  $14,518 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdentiHcation  code  09-42-029M)-l-^5       11)72  actual    1973  est.  1974  est. 

Program  by  activifies: 

1.  Research  and  development                                   103. 180  150.735 

2.  Program  direction  and  administration                         6, 820  11 , 444 

!0         Total  obligations  -      110,000  162.197 

Financing: 

Budget  authority                                           110,000  162,197 

Budget  authority: 

40  Appropriation                                                   92,082  162.197 

42  Transferred  from  other  accounts  -   17, 918   

43  Appropriation  (adjusted)                                  110, 000  162, 1 97 

Relation  of  .  bligations  to  outlays:  ,  ^ 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net                                       1 10, 000  162. 197 

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year   67.000 

74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year             .                     -67,000  -111,087 

90        Outlays...  :       43,000  118,110 

NoU.-^Ineludei  $22,272  tboutsnd  in  1974  for  activities  previously  financed  from: 

Education  for  tKe  .KanOicapped   «5'i«S   

Occupiktional.  vocational,  and  »duU  education.  — .         ls>59^  'n^T^TiT. 

Educational  development                                              70,  952  7,  000 

Salaries  and  expenses    -         5,  456  I,  772 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Flood.  We  will  continue  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Now  we  have  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
The  presentation  will  be  made  by  Thomas  K.  Glennan,  Jr.,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

I  see,  Mr.  Glennan,  you  have  a  biographical  sketch  which  we  will 
include  at  this  point. 

[Biography 'follows :] 

Name :  Thomas  K.  Glennan,  Jr, 
Position :  Director. 

Birthplace  and  date :  Los  Angeles,  CaMt,  January 1935. 

Education:  Swarthmore  College,  bachelor  of  science,  electrical  engineering— 
1957;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Master  of  Arts,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment ;  Stanford  University,  Ph.  D.,  Economics. 

EXPERIENCE 

1970-72:  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Planning,  P>esearcli,  and  Evaluation, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

1960-  70 :  Director  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  Office  of  Planning,  Research, 
and  Evaluation,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

196^9 :  Research  Economist,  Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif, 

1961-  66:  Research  and  Development  Systems  Analyst,  Rand  Corp.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

Participated  in  several  Interagency  and  Domestic  Council  planning  groups, 
including  those  on  the  President's  1970  Education  Message,  welfare  reform,  and 
planning  for  new  communities  and  economic  developioaent. 

Publications:  Author  and  coauthor  of  a  number  of  publications  on  research 
and  development,  analysis  of  education  systems,  and  experiments  in  social 
planning. 

Memberships :  American  Economic  Association. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  some  people  on  your  staff  with  you  whom  you 
will  call  upon  as  you  see  fit.  They  can  volunteer  their  contribution  to 
this  world-shattering  document,  if  and  when  they  wish. 

Now  I  see  you  have  a  prepared  statement  How  do  you  want  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  would  like  to  read  it  for  tlie  recoi  d  and  perhaps  ex- 
temporize a  little  bit  at  a  f  ev\^  points  in  it. 
Mr.  Flood.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Glennan.  Since  this  is  our  first  opportunity  to  testify. 
Mr.  Flood.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Mr.  Glennan.  What  I  mean  is  

Mr.  Flooo.  You  mean  it  is  the  first  appearance — go  ahead. 

Mr.  Glennan,  It  is  the  first  appearance  before  this  subcommittee 
to  seek  an  appropriation  for  a  new  institution.  The  institution  only  re- 
cently came  into  existence. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  mean  the  National  Institute  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  That  is  right.  I  think  as  we  are  younger,  we  are  more 
concerned  with  education ;  maybe  as  we  get  older,  may oe  health  be- 
comes more  important. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  that  follows. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Glennan.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  requ(«t 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Because  this  is  our  first  budget 
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presentation,  I'd  like  to  take  a  minute  to  explain  the  plannin;;^  process 
leading  to  the  budget  request  and  outline  some  of  the  issues  we  are  fac- 
ing, before  summarizing  our  plans  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

In  his  March  1970,  education  message,  President  Nixon  called  for 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  of  Education  "as  a  focus  for  educa- 
tional  research  and  experimentation  in  the  United  States."  His  pro- 
\)ostd  found  strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  v.  hich,  as  j^ou 
know,  included  the  authorization  for  the  Institute  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  Title  III  of  that  legislation  "declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  oi:  the  United  States  to  provide  every  person  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality,  regardless  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  social  class."  The  act  then  establishes  NIE 
to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  this  policy  by — helping  to  solve  or 
alleviate  the  j^roblems  of  and  achieve  the  objectives  of  American  educa- 
tion; advancing  tl\Q  pr^ictice  of  education  as  an  art,  science,  and  pro- 
fession ;  strengthening  the  scientific  and  technological  foundations  of 
education;  and  building  an  effective  education  research  and  develop- 
ment system. 

Planning  for  the  NIE  began  shortly  after  the  President's  message 
was  delivei-ed,  exactly  3  years  ago  this  month  and  proceeded  simul- 
taneously with  the  congressional  debate,  A  planning  unit  was  created 
about  2  years  ago  to  suggest  api)ro]3riate  research  and  development 
strategies  for  NIE.  It  secured  contributions  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  including  representatives  of  various  academic  disciplines, 
practitioners,  and  interest  groups  concerned  with  education.  Formal 
planning  papers  commissioned  by  this  unit,  testimony  presented  dur- 
ing congressional  hearings  on  NIE,  and  conversations  the  NIE  staff 
and  I  have  had  with  numerous  individuals  and  groups  concerned  about 
education  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  budget  we  are  presenting 
today, 

CHALLENGES  SURROUNniKG  THK  INSTITUTE'S  ACnVITIES 

NIE  faces  several  issues  during  its  formative  period  which  will  l3e 
challenges  to  meet  over  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  I  think  they  will 
uc  vexing  issues.  The  most  serious  problem  we  are  facing  iSj  of  course, 
the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research,  the  15-inember  body  legislatively  required  to  form- 
ulate overall  policies  for  the  Institute.  Finding  men  and  women  both 
of  the  caliber  we  need  and  able  to  gi  ve  the  necessaiy  time  to  the  insti- 
tute's business  has  been  enormously  difficult.  We  think  this  Council  now 
is  ver^  close  to  being  named  but,  of  coui*se,  its  guidance  is  not  reflected 
in  this  budget  request  nor'  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute  to  date. 
The  budget  request,  then,  represents  essentially  the  staff  recommenda- 
tions that  win  be  pi'esentedto  the  Council  ;  NIE  activities  to  date  have 
been  circumspect  as  to  provide  the  Council  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible while  insuring  the  orderly  administration  of  activities  transferred 
to  us  from  the  Office  of  Education.  We  have  honored  the  Government's 
commitments,  acted  to  prevent  loss  of  major  Government  investments 
from  prior  years,  ana  continued  or  modified  essential  activities 
conducted. 

A  second  issue  about  which  I  am  most  concerned  is  that  the  Insti- 
tute be  built  on  an  open,  participatory  planning  process  that  reflects 
the  interests  and  needs  of  researchei^s,  teachers  and  administrators, 
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parents,  policymakers,  and  all  others  concerned  about  education.  These 
Constituent  groups,  however,  wi.\l  have  very  diverse  ideas  about  what 
the  most  critical  problems  of  American  education  are  and  which  are 
most  deserving  of  attention  from  N IE,  The  challenge  %ve  must  meet, 
therefore,  is  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  spread  ourselves  too  tliin  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  please  evex'yone.  We  must  find  a  way  to  provide 
priorities  in  our  activities. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  we  avoid  the  temptation  to  beat  the  clock, 
to  succumb  to  demands  to  produce  immediate,  flashy  results.  The  social 
prob^^ras  of  this  country  cry  out  for  immediate  solutions,  sol'i*^^ions 
that  government  at  all  levels  in  the  past  has  attempted  to  provide  by 
hastily  mounting  incompletely  conceived  pro-ams  on  the  b&sis  of 
sloppy  or,  frequently,  nonexistent  scholarship.  As  a  result,  I  am  af ^  lid, 
social  science  research  generally  and  education  research  in  particular 
have  gained  a  bad  name.  And  this,  in  turn,  poses  a  significant  problem 
for  the  Institute  and  for  the  Congress,  We  at  the  Institute  must  help 
the  Congress  and  policymakers  in  the  executive  branch  restore  a  be- 
lief that  research  and  development  on  education  can  lead  to  solutions 
of  problems,  yet  NIE  must  also  avoid  promising  too  much  speed  in 
findin|»  those  solutions.  Our  challenge  in  these  initial  years  is  to  foster 
credibility  with  the  segments  of  society  tliat  hold  so  much  hope  for 
education,  while  at  the  same  time  provide  you  and  otliers  an  awareness 
of  the  limitations  of  education  research.  Perhaps  that  awareness  is  all 
too  strong,  already. 

And,  finally,  I'd  like  to  ask  your  understanding  when  some  of  our 
developments  appear  less  than  totally  successful.  We  are  very  aware 
of  the  findings  of  Christopher  Jencks  and  of  others  who  have  reana- 
lyzed the  Coleman  data,  and  of  the  popular  conclusion  that  schools 
haven't  been  successful  in  overcoming  many  of  this  country's  social 
problems.  Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  believe  that  schools  frequently 
do  make  a  difference  and  that  generally  they  can  make  a  difference. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  thtit  we  are  not  entirely  sure  why  the  analysis 
of  the  1960's  produced  the  results  they  did.  It  may  be  that  the  measures 
that  were  used  were  inappropriate  or  inadequate.  It  may  be  that  the 
programs  being  tested  were  weak.  It  may  be  that  the  *.-ata  sources 
were  biased  or  suffered  from  other  methodological  problems.  Or  it 
may  be  that  treatments  planned  by  the  program  developed.'  simply 
were  not  implemented  correctly  in  the  classroom.  Therefore,  the  in- 
stitute will  emphasize  efforts  to,  develop  methodological  techAiques 
to  get  at  those  possible  problems,  so  that  we  can  improve  our  uaaer- 
standing  of  why  programs  seem  to  work  and  why  they  seem  r.ot  to 
work.  We  hope,  in  sum,  to  learn  more  about  how  to  learn  f  rom  p'lr  ap- 
parent failures. 

FISCAIi  1974  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  $92  million  for  NIE  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  another  $18  million  is  pending  in  the  1973  I/abor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  The  budget  before  you  today  indicates  a  1973 
level  of  $145.3  million,  the  level  comparable  to  the  1974  request  when 
the  additional  programs  to  be  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  included.  The  in- 
stitute's authorized  staff  level  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  360  full-time 

germanent  positions;  at  this  time,  about  225  of  these  positions  have 
een  filied.  A  substantial  ,  recruitment  effort  is  underway  and  we  are 
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Sarticularly  looking  for  individuals  with  substantial  capability  for 
esigning  and  conducting  research.  The  institute  is  temporarily  housed 
at  Seventli  and  D  Streets,  SW.,  in  Washington,  and  we  are  negotiating 
for  more  adequate  temporary  quaiiers  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

The  institute's  fiscal  year  1973  activities  have  emphasized  two  efforts 
to  assure  that  our  legislative  directive, is  fulfilled:  A  careful  review 
of  all  the  transferred  programs  to  deternihie  their  purpose,  present 
status,  relationship  to  research  Piid  development,  and  possible  re- 
quirements for  revision;  and  a  series  of  exploratory  studies  into  new 
problem  areas  consistent  with  the  X)iu*poses  in  the  law  to  determine 
if  new  research  and  development  programs  are  required.  - 
^  Before  discussing  tl?e  specifics  of  our  1974  budget  request.  I'd  also 
like  to  note  that  it  reflects  congressional  concern  that  NIE  funds  be 
available  for  longer  than  the  typical  l-year  period.  In  drafting  the 
legislation  authorizing  NIE,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion noted  that  no-year  funds  would  *  *  eliminate  the  annual  rush 
to  spend  funds  remaining  at  the  eiid  of  the  R'^^yO  year,  which  has 
too  often  in  the  past  encouraged  the  funding  of  v;eak  and  ill-planned 
projects,"  Inclusion  of  appropriation  language  . blowing  funds  to  re- 
main available  for  2  years  addresses  this  cou  ^e^n  and  the  Institute's 
belief  that  2-year  authority  will  improve  its  ability  to  manage  discre- 
tionary research  and  development  funds. 

NIE's  activities  planned  for  fiscal  year  1974  fall  into  three  general 
ca,tegories:  basic  studies,  I'esearch  and  development  and  utifization 
systems  and  programmatic  research  and  development, 

BASIC  STUDIES 

The  basic  studies  activities,  for  which  $32.4  million  is  requested,  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  legislative  objective  of  strengthening  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  foundations  of  education.  Thus,  the  programs 
included  under  basic  studies  will  focus  on  develojjing  laiowledge,  de- 
fining-educational  problems  with"  greater  precision,  and  analyzing 
alternatives  for  policymakers.  These  efforts  generally  represent  basic 
research  ;  no  large  demonstrations  or  developmental  activities  are  in- 
cluded. The  research  is  intended  to  generate  information  and  ap- 
proaches that  could  ultimately  lead  to  solutions  for  specific  educa- 
tional problems.  Basic  studies  fall  into  two  general  . subcategories : 
field-initiated  and  exploratory  studies.  The  field-initiated  program 
is  designed  to  enable  jSIE  to  respond  to  and  support  the  ideas  and  ex- 
pertise of  scholars  in  the  field  through  grants  and  contracts.  Proposals 
in  this  national  competition  will  be  evaluated  by  both  NIE  staff  and 
panels  of  nongovernment  experts  before  the  Institute  miakes  the  final 
award.  Exploratory  studies,  directed  by  the  NIE  staff,  will  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  dimension  of  problems  emerging  from  NIE's  planning 
studies;  review  the  experiences  of  other  countries,  where  appropriate; 
and  develop  suggestions  for  further  research  and  development  strate- 
gies. Possible  suiDjects  for  these  exploratory  studies  include  educa- 
tional goals,  reading,  school  finance,  higher  education  alternatives,  and 
curriciuum  and  instruction  processes. 
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RESEARCH  AND  DETOLOPMBNT  AXD  UTILIZATION  SYSTEMS 

Some  $13.6  million  is  being  requested  for  the  second  area,  the  re- 
search and  development  and  utilization  systems  which  addresses  the 
legislative  directive  to  build  an  effective  education  E.  &  D.  system. 
By  this,  we  mean  a  system  that  combines  people,  institutions,  and 
procedures  in  a  way  that  results  in  high  quality  research,  and  which 
facilitates  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge  and  other  R.  &  D»  products 
to  improve  education  and  learning.  Moreover,  it  must  respond  to  the 
needs  of  students,  teachers,  administrators,  school  boards,  and  others 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  business  of  learning,  A  series  of  studies  is 
planned  to  determine  approi^riate  KIE  j^olicies  and  programs  for,  (a) 
attracting  high-quality  people  into  education-related  research  and 
development  and  (b)  developing  supi^ort  systems  necessary  to  enhance 
their  work.  We  also  are  convening  a  panel  to  advise  NIE  on  the  nature 
of  educational  reform,  the  factors  that  promote  or  inhibit  sustained 
reform,  and  the  way  these  findings  can  impro\'e  the  dissemination  and 
utilization  process.  The  panel  will  include  persons  familiar  Avith 
public  policy,  coinmunications,  research  utilization,  marketing,  eco- 
nomics, organization  development,  and  the  practice  of  education.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  NIE  will  continue  to  fund  activities  transfeiTed  from 
the  Office  of  Education  to  disseminate  research  findings  to  the  field. 

PROGRAMATIO  RKSEARCH  AND  DETOLOI^MENT 

Finally,  about  $104.8  million  is  requested  for  programatic  research 
and  development  activities,  intended  to  implement  the  legislative 
dii'ective  for  ''helping  to  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  of,  and  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of,  American  education."  All  the.programs,  there- 
fore, focus  on  specific  problem  areas.  They  are  almost  all  "develop- 
mental" or  "demonstration"  programs  and  are  usually  fairly  large  in 
scope.  Their  purpose  is  to  develop  specific  solutions  to  problems  or  to 
improve  educational  practice.  Most  of  tlie  programs  transferred  from 
the  Office  of  Education  are  included  in  this  category:  For  example, 
the  categoiy  called  "relationship  between  learning  and  work"  includes 
costs  associated  with  the  career  education  model  development  progi\am. 
Additionally,  included  in  NIE's  category  "school  initiated  experi- 
ments" areiunds  to  support  both  the  District  of  Colmnbia  schools 
project  and  the  experimental  schools -program  (both  transferred  from 
O.Ji.)  and  the  voucher  experiment  being  transferred  from  OEO.  Also 
supported  in  this  section  of  the  budget  are  a  lar^e  number  of  projects 
administei-cdby  the  educational  laboratories  and  research  and  deA^elop- 
ment  centei's  (again,  transferred  from  O.E.).  The  exploratory  studies, 
mentioned  above,  may  lead  to  new  developmental  efforts  or  to  redirec- 
ti  on  of  existing  efforts. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  will  be  ^:lad 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

CREATION  OF  AGKNCY  BY  CONGRESS 

Mr,  Flood.  Dr.  Glennan,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  was 
created  last  year  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  as  ,you  say. 
So  Congress  gave  birth  to  it  ISTow  by  law  the  airencv  receives  direction 
O   id  supervision  ft*om  the  Assistant  Secretarv  for  Education. 

ERIC    .  . 
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These  things  ai;e  always  vei^  fuzzy.  Would  you  describe  how  this 
works?  Is  the  Assistant  Secretary  looking  over  your  shoulder,  breath- 
ing down  your  neck;  do  you  operate  independently  or  what? 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DIRECTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  think  Dr.  Marland  indicated  that  this  is  an  evolving 
process. 
Mr.  Flood.  This  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  It  is  going  to  depend  very  much  on  the  personalities 
of  the  people  who  are  invol^'cd. 

I  think  that  the  legislative  history,  particularly  the  history  in  the 
confirmation  hearings  for  Dr.  Mariana,  suggest  that'hc  be  piimarily 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  development  of  the  policies 
of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Office  of  Education.  One  of  the  major  func- 
tions that  he  is  now  performing  and  will  perform  ife  that  coordination. 
It  is  terribly  impoitant  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  to 
see  that  there  is  a  continued  and  effective  relationship  between  what 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  does  and  what  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation does. 

The  relationship  between  Dr.  Marland  and  myself  has  been  cordial 
and  close  and  consultative  similar  to  what  he  has  had  in  the  past  with 
other  people  who  have  worked  for  him. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  climbing  into  an  ivory  tower?  Are  you  getting 
remote  up  there  in  those  higher  altitudes  ? 

We  are  getting  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  hope  to  not  get  totally  remote,  although  for  some 
parts  of  our  program  there  probably  is  some  remoteness.  But  for  most 
of  the  program  we  hope  to  be  very  close,  in  fact,  to  practice,  to  be  deal- 
ing in  school  systems,  in  fact;  to  be  dealing  in  fact  with  what  prac- 
titioners and  teachers  are  doing,  to  be  'veiy,  very  close  to  the  field,  to 
be  dealing  with  the  administrative  structures  and  in  fact  dealing  with 
the  formation  of  educational  policy. 

Geitainly-inost  of  my  time  so  far  has  been  spent  with  that  group  of 
people  as  opposed  to  the  research  community.  Theire  is  a  delicate  bal- 
ance that  needs  to  be  struck,  it  seems  to  me,  in  research :  on  one  hand  to 
try  to  stand  a  little  bit  back  from  the  current  battles,  abstractly, 
thinking  things  through  fairly  clearly ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  relevant 
to  those  battles  and  improve  the  quality  of  education  jn  this  instance. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  you  stated  the  premise. 

Mr.-  Glennan.  Yes,  that  is  a  premise. 

•    NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  the  basic  law^  creating  the  Institute  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  for  Educational  Research. 

In  your  statement  you  indicate  that  the  Council  has  not  yet  been 
appointed.  - 

That  being  the  case,  does  not  that  mere  fact  render  all  of  this  testi- 
mony of  yours  here  this  morning  somewhat  fruitless? 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  fruitless. 

Mr.  Flood.  Take  a  look  at  page  154  of  your  budget  justifications. 
You  will  find  a  list  there  of  new  activities  in  the  -area  of  career 
education.  , 
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But  suppose  this  Council,  when  it  is  set  up,  finally  decide  that  career 
education  is  liot  a  priority  area  and  that  is  the  end  of  that.  What 
happens  then?  .   ,  , 

Mr.  Glenxan.  Absolutely.  I  think  wo  make  very  clear  m  both  my 
statement  and  in  the  justification  material  that  this  has  to  be  tenta- 
tive. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  that?  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Glexxan\  Has  to  bo  viewed  as  a  tentative  document;  that  it  is 
not  the  usual  kind  of  material  that  comes  before  you. 

When  the  Council  is  appointed,  and  I  hope  it  js  appointed  within 
the  next  week,  we  mast  assure  you,  before  you  take  final  action,  that 
in  fact  tliis  justification  represents  what  they  come  to  approve.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  most  of  the 
justification  material  coruine:  forward  to  you  at  tliis  time. 

In  that  case  it  may  in  fact  bo  fruitless.  We  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
staif  recommeadations  to  the  Council  are  accepted,  but  that  is  up  to 
them. 

Mv.  Fix)on.  T)id  you  say  the  Council  "AW  W  appointed  x^exc  week? 

COUNCIL  TO  BE  APPOINTKn  SOOX 

Mr.  GLENNA^^  I  think  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  will  be  appointed  next  week. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  will  be  good. 

Mr.  Glknxan.  They  keep  telling  me  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Glennax.  There  is,  I  think/au  important  point— we  believe 
that  s\ibstantial  parts  of  the  actively  associated  with  this  fiscal 
year,  and  which  do  imply  some  continuation  

Mr.  Flood.  Yon  mean  the  current  fiscal  year  1973  ? 

Mr.  Glexxax.  Current  year,  and  do  imply  some  acti^dties  in  the 
subsequent  year,  that  the  it:  is  within  the  authorizing  legislation  a 
requirement  for  the  director— the  director,  himself — to  try  to  see 
that  there  is  an  orderly  transition  made.  But  I  think  with  respect 
to  a  statement  like  new  acti\'ties  in  career  education  that  you  are 
clearly  correct;  all  this  can  be  is  our  ;ecommendation  to  the  Council 
as  t"^  what  we  think  ought  to  liappen.  \  do  not  believe  this  document 
can  say  to  >*ou  that  that  i«  what  is  going  to  happen. 

DIRECTOR'S  BACKGROUNU 

Mr.  Flood.  You  were  boni  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Glkxna>".  Born  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  did  you  get  over  to  Swarthmoi-e  ? 

Mr.  Gelxxan.  That  is  a  long  and  complicated  story.  But  my  father 
had  a  teacher  at  Case  Institute  of  Teclinology  who  ^^•os  from  that 
Quaker  part  of  the  country  and  said,  you  ought  to  go  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  fine,  a  fine  place.  I  know  Swarthmore. 

Mr.  GlennaK.  He  liked  it. 

Mr,  Flood.  Yes,  it  is  marvelous. 

I  can  imagine  you  wandering  around  tJie  very  attractive  campus 
at  Swarthmore  in  your  junior  year,  and  here  you  are  a  few  yeai^s  later 
and  you  are  talking  to  us  about,  imagine  this,  imagine  just  a  few  yeai'S 
later  you  are  here  for  a  budget  lequest  of  $162  million. 
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Why,  you  never  saw  figures  that  size  at  Swa  rthmore  unless  they  were 
going  by  on  a  boxcar. 
Mr.  Glennan.  You  had  better  believe  it. 

Mr.  Flood.  $162  million;  there  you  are,  there  you  sit;  boy,  462  jobs. 
That  would  shake  those  Quakens,  would  it  not  ? 
•  Mr.  Glennan.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  arc  surprised. 
Mr.  Flood.  I  do  not  mean  Shakei-s,  but  Quakers. 
Mr.  Glexxan.  Quakers  would  never  put  themselves  out  of  existence. 
Mr.  Flood.  I  biow. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THKlNSTITUTK  FKOM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

How  miich  of  this  relates  to  activities — you  should  know — to  be 
transferred  from  OEO  and  how  much  relates  to  project  previously 
handled  by  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Gr^EN-NAX.  Well,  the  budget  for  1974  contemplates  transfers  of 
programs  which  would  have  budget  requests  totaling  about  $23  million 
from  OEO  and  the  rest  of  it  then  would  be  related  to  pro-ams  coming 
from  the  Office  of  Education  and  our  own  program  initiatives. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  15  people— the  Director  of  Applied  Studies 
Task  Force,  Director  of  Career  Education  Task  Force,  Director  of 
Field- Initiated  Studies,  Director  of  Experimental  Schools  Task  Force, 
Di.^tor  of  Eesearch,  and  so  on,  like  the  litany  of  the  saints. 

Think  of  all  the  time  they  must  think  we  are  wasting  sitting  in  those 
chairs  back  thei  e,  Iiist  looking  at  my  mustache,  instead!  of  the  many 
things  they  should  be  doing  this  morning.  I  guess  they  have  to  do  it.  * 

Mr.  Glknxax.  They  view  it  as  a  fairly  important  process. 

COXTIXUATiryX  OF  PROJECTS  PREVIOUSLY  StTPPORTED 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  y  ju  exjject  to  continue  most  of  these  so-called  out- 
going projects  acquired  from  the  Office  of  EducatioL'  ?  Quite  a  flock 
of  them.  Or  will  they  be  phased  out? 

Mr,  Glenxax.  We  have  tried  to  look  at  each  one  very  individually. 
.We  inherited  a  lot  of  programs  in  the  regional  laboratories  and  re- 
.^earch  and  development  centers.  Following  a  procedure  that  had  been 
initiated  by  the  Office  of  Education,  we  broke  up  those  activities  into 
individually  fairly  well-definecl  program  coznponents;  and  looked  at 
each  one,  with  the  help  of  outside  people,  to  make  judgments  about 
both  the  technical  quality  and  relevance  to  educational  practice.  Then, 
we  proceeded  to  make  judgments  as  to  whether  to  phase  them  out  or 
give,  them  strong  assurances  of  continuation  and  so  forth  based  upon 
that  assessment  of  their  value. 

There  were  68  programs  considered;  11  of  them  were  phased  out  or 
arc  being  phased  out ;  another  five  wei*e  new  programs  that  we  simply 
were  not  ready  to  undertake  in  part  because  the  council  was  not  ready, 
and  we  were  not  I'eady  to  lanncli  into  new  things  imtil  we  knew  iiore 
about  it. 

In  some  cases  where  they  M-ere  very  solid  and  very  good,  they  were 
given  3-year  contracts,  so  they  could  plan  for  a  systematic  effort.  In 
other  cases  we  said  we  had  doubts  about  their  technical  quality,  but 
they  were  speciiic  ones,  ones  Ave  could  deal  with,  and  we  will  look  at 
them  again  after  a  year. 
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We  tried  to  take  a  responsible  position  with  respect  to  phasing 
things  out  or  continuing  them.  We  have  clone  the  saine  thing  witH 
respect  to  tlie  career  education  programs.  They  m'csv  by  and  large 
newer  programs  and  most  of  ^vhat  we  have  done  there  is  to  give  thorn 
some  redii'ection,  some  change,  some  tightening  wp- 

Sometimes  we  started  "with  too  loose  a  definition.  "We  hope  we  ]ia\'o 
been  able  to  tighten  it  vip  and  make  the  work  something  that  we  think 
is  both  relevant  and  something  Avecan  manage. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  KESEAHCU  A:Nt)  DEVELOPMIi:t^i^  ^^IJJDINGS 

In  thearea  of  dissemination  activities  

Mr.  Flood.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that-  Thei^e  you  are,  finally 
vou  have  a  council,  you  hope^  and  finally  the  niouiituiu  Avill  labor  and 
bring  forth  a  collection  of  mice  of  all  kinds.  That  is  the  K-  &  I^-  effort 
people. 

What  is  your  current  plan  there  for  disseminating  this  I'esearch  '^ 
Will  this  be  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  institute  or  will  the  Office 
of  Education  itself  continue  to  be  part  of  the  dissemination  effoit? 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  institute  has  as  a  minimum,  1  think,  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  tliat  all  of  what  it  does  is  at  least  accessible  to  the 
public.  That  is  a  mininiuni  vespo-'.sibility.  Beyond  tlxat,  Avhere  there  are 
good  practices,  both  ones  it  lias  developed  itself  and  ones  that  it  finds 
ni  the  coui*se  of  its  investifyation  in  the  field,  it  has  a  responsibility, 
for  trying  to  get  to  the  practitioner,  the  usei-,  the  potential  user  of  these 
results,  information  both  on  the  effects  of  adopting'  such  programs  or 
procedures  also  some  of  the  sicle  consequences.  That  is :  Is  the 
prof^ram  an  easy  thing  or  a  diflicult  thing  to  implement  ? 

That  process  of  ^^etting  that  information  can  go  any  of  a  number  of 
^vays,  it  seenis  to  nic.  It  can  be  a  specific  NIE  program.  It  can  be  done 
witli  the  help  of  one  or  anofclier  part  of  the  Office  of  Ecliication  which 
has,  say  in  the  case  of  the  career  education  program,  sonic  (hscretiona re- 
funds, or  at  least  the  i*equested  disci^etionary  funds  lo  help  continue, 
exemplary  practices  or  ^et  those  practices  in  career  education  insti- 
tuted. It  can  proceed  with  the  help  of  the  State  Depsutnicnta  of  Edu- 
cation? which  very  frequently  established  extensiA'o.  mechanisms  for 
answering^  qneries  of  practitioners,  finding  ways  of  getting  i  uf orination 
to  practitioners.  It  can  proceed  witli  diiect  relationships  with  local 
education.  I  think  it  is  a  very  complex  matter  and  ix^qiiires  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  these  elements,  not  just  the  Institnt<*.  Because  of  that, 
M*e  have  made  a  particular  effort  in  these  first  months  to  be^in  to  get 
Some  thinking  going  that  looks  at  it  aci'oss  all  those  interested  gro^ips, 
not  just  the  Institute,  not  just  the  ERIC  system,  for  example.  \y]v.rh  i 
think  is  a  necessary  component  but  not  sufficient. 

EXPEUBtENTAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Flood.  You  see  we  sit  liere  year  aftei'  3'ear  after  yonw  see  an 
array  of  this  talent,  enthusiasts,  si^ecial  pleaders  sit  where  3^ou  are  sit- 
ting. Specifically,  over  the  last  several  years,  yoni*  predecessoi-s  havii 
been  beating  their  breasts  about  experimental  schools. 

Now  the  budget  proposes  to  phase  out  experimental  schools. 

Mr.  Glenkax.  No,  I  think  that  is  not  really  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wlxat  broug'ht  about  the  change  in  priority  anyhow? 
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Mr.  Glenxax.  The  experimental  schools  program  is  a  pro^imi 
which  provides  suppoit  for  school  systems  over  a  5-year  periocL  We 
have  now  in  phxcc  six  major  efforts,  with  large  communities  and  a 
number  of  smaller  efforts  in  rural  communities,  which  have  indeed 
5-ycar  lifetimes. 

It  is  our  intent  to  continue  those  but  to  try  and  learn  from  those  ex- 
periences l)efore  we  go  and  commit  a  wliole  new  set  of  resources  to 
other  sites.  Our  1973  budget  provides  for  the  funding  of  the  initial 
three  sites  and  the  1074  budget  con\pletes  the  funding  for  the  sub- 
sequent sites.  Wc  honor  our  connnitment  to  those  communities  and  we 
see  what  it  is  we  get  out  of  them,  out  of  that  exj)erieuce.  Wc  said  from 
the  \)eginning,  tliat  it  takes  time  for  a  local  school  organization  to 
adopt  new  innovations,  to  change  its  organization,  to  develop  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  conununity,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  my  feeling  on  reviewing  the  program  that  we  ought  not  to 
stiirt  new  things  until  wc  had  a  bettei*  chance  to  undei^stand  what  is 
going  on  in  the  current  program.  So  I  do  not  view  this  as  a  phasing 
out  of  that  activity :  we  will  continue  what  we  have  started,  we  will  try 
and  eiihance  our  capacity  through  evaluation  of  other  kinds  of  studies 
to  understand  what  is  happening;  but  I  do  not  think  we  want -to  go 
establish  new  systems,  new  sites,  until  we  have  a  better  understanding 
of  what  it  is  we  have  wrought  so  far. 

FUNDING  INCREASE 

Mr.  FiX)oD.  In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  on  human  resources 
waich  the  President  sent  to  Congreas  last  Thursday,  he  stated,  and  I 
^(uote : 

"Funding  for  NIE  will  incr.^ase  by  almost  50  percent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1074,  reaching  $1()2  million." 

Well,  can  you  explain  how  this     p<»rcent  figure  was  computed  ? 

The  figures  in  your  justitication  show  an  increase  of  11.6  percent. 
What  about  that? 

Mr.  Gleknax.  I  think  the  way  in  which  it  is  computed  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Flood.  Something  funny  happened  on  the  way  to  the  forum  ? 

Mr.  Glenn.\n.  No.  I  think  it  is  straightforward. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Glenn.\n.  It  is  straightforward,  all  right. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wivdt  do  you  mean^  straightforward ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  definitely  appropriated 
to  the  Institute  as  of  this  moment  of  time  is  $92  million.  The  reauest 
in  the  HEW-Labor  bill  w^ould  bring  that  to  a  total  of  $110  million. 
That  is  the  base  that  we  are  using. 

The  amount  requested  for  our  appropriation  for  1974  is  $162  mil- 
lion. That  is  very  close  to  a  50-percent  increase.  It  is,  however,  made  up 
of  the  continuation  of,  or  in  some  cases  expansion  of,  programs  that 
are  transferred  from  other  places.  So  if  you  are  to  look  Go^'ernment- 
wide,  then  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  increase  of  50  percent. 

In  terms  of  the  resources  that  they  are  proposing  to  have  the  In- 
stitute directly  responsible  for,  however,  it  is  a  50-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  Flood.  Your  justifications  show  about  11.6  percent. 

Mr.  Glennan.  That  is  right,  because  we  tried  to  provide  the  com- 
parable figures.  I  am  not  currently  responsible  for  the  $145  million 
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that  is  sliown  in  fiscal  1973.  It  has  not  yet  all^  been  transferred  to  tlic 
Institute.  Approximately  $35  million  of  tliat  is  still  the  responsibility 
of  either  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Technology  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

MULTIYELVU  FUNDING  KEQUEST 

Mr,  Flood.  All  right.  You  made  quite  a  point  of  this  next  item  in 
your  statement.  Yo!i  are  requesting  special  appropriation  language. 
Thn  t  is  not  our  favorite  thing  around  here. 

Mr.  Glexnan.  So  I  undei^stand. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  not  point  of  order  language,  Mr,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  To  allow  these  funds  to  remain  available  until  June  of 
1976? 
Mr.  Glenxax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  know,  agencies  sometimes  ask  for  this  kind  of 
authority.  I  have  seen  that  happen,  when  they  do  not  know  how  the 
funds  will  be  used,  believe  it  or  not.  Why  do  you  want  this  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  can  only  talk  froin  my  own  experience  with  re- 
search at  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppoiiunity. 

We  tried  veiy  hard,  during  the  time  I  was  there,  to  move  the  award 
dates  forward  so  that  we  would  not  get  into  this  end-of-thc-year 
crunch  that  I  think  everybodv  is  concerned  about,  and  which.  I  believe, 
frequently  leads  to  less  than  desirable  results. 

But  what  I  found  happening  was  that  it  takes  an  luicertain  length 
of  time  to  create  good  research  designs. 

I  would  find  that  I  put  a  staff  person  on  the  problem  of  croatiu'  a 
reauest  for  a  proposal  or  creating  a  research  design;  started  in  wii  t 
I  tnought  was  plenty  of  time,  say  in  the  previous  September,  so  there 
might  be  something  by  Christmas  that  was  ready  to  go  out.  But  wlien 
we  reviewed  that  design  we  f oimd  it  less  than  satisfactory.  Therefore, 
we  sent  it  back  to  the  drawing  boards.  We  knew  what  we  wanted  to 
do,  but  we  were  unhappy  with  the  way  in  which  it  was  being  done. 

We  think  that  is  a  quite  regular  pait  of  any  research  and  develop- 
ment activity,  and  that  a  sensibly  managed  ret'^avch  and  development 
activity  allows  you  to  take  the  tiuie  until  you  iwo  quite  sure  that  you 
have  the  right  methods  or  the  right  way  of  specifying  the  problem.  Wo 
have  problems  when  the  resources  disappear  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
and  are  inclined  not  to  take  that  last  iteration  to  make  the  plan  right. 
Come  February  you  have  a  design  that  is  almost  where  you  want  it  to 
be,  and  you  say  go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  would  prefer  as  a  research  per- 
son to  go  through  one  more  iteration  that  might  make  the  award  of 
that  contract  let's  say  in  July  or  August,  which  we  cannot  do  with 
1-year  financing. 

FUXDIXG  IX  XxVTIOXAL  IXSTITUTES  OF  IIKALTlI  COMPAUFl)  WITH  XIE 

Mr.  Flood,  How  many  years  have  you  been  around  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  Three  years  in  GEO. 

Mr.  Flood.  Ever  hear  of  NIH  ? 

Mr.  Glennan,  Yes, 

Mr.  Flood.  Quite  an  outfit, 

Mr.  Glennan.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Flood.  It  has  been  around  quite  a  while,  the  National  Institui  cs 
of  Health.  They  have  gotten  along  pretty  well,  for  all  these  year?, 
without  wanting  this  type  of  authority, 

Mr.  Glennan.  Well,  I  give  two  answers  for  that :  first,  they  have 
carried  on  basic  research  that  Is  largely  field  initiated,  at  least  in  the 
past  they  have.  They  are  changing  now.  However,  when  you  are  re- 
acting to  what  people  suggest  without  trying  to  design  it  yourself,  you 
can,  in  fact,  do  pretty  well  with  1-year  appropriation.  I  am  not  saying 
to  you  that  we  cannot,  either.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  making. 

If  you  say  1  year,  we  will  function  and  I  thi.^Jc  we  will  function  better 
than  wc  have  lunctioiied  in  the  past  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr,  Flood,  That  is  nice. 

Mr.  Glennan.  But  I  am  saying  it  is  better  practice  to  be  able  to  have 
this  flexibility. 

Mr,  MitrLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  when  the  new  Cancer  Act  was  passed 
and  the  Cancer  Institute  stepped  up  its  activities  by  the  kind  of  increase 
that  is  requested  here  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  they, 
too,  requested  language  that  would  give  them  money  over  a  2-year 
period,  and  the  Congress  granted  it.  So  even  though  now  the  NIH 
IS  an  established  and  ongoing  operation  and  can  handle  funds  within 
1  year,  when  they  have  a  significant  development  they  did  request 
2-year  language. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel  ? 

19  73  APPROPRIATION 

Mr,  Michel.  Mr,  Glennaii,  may  I  refer  you  first  to  page  5,  first  line 
on  that  page,  in  which  you  say  the  Congress  appropi-iated  $92  million 
for  NIE  in  the  present  fical  year,  1978,  and  another  $18  million  is 
pending  in  the  1D73  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Is  one  making  reference  to  a  contimung  resolution  ? 

Mr.  GiiBX^^AN.  No.  We  were  making  reference  there,  when  this  w^as 
written,  to  the  bill  that  had  been  submitted. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  answer  to  Mr.  Michel's  question  is  yes. 

I  assume  that  you  are  referring  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  money 
that-  is  in  your  base  and  is  being  transferred  is  in  the  vetoed  bill  and  is 
covered  by  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr,  Michel.  Yes.  We  have  two  vetoed  bills,  which  means  we  are 
operating  under  a  continuing  resolution  for  the  $92  million, 
sunposedly-  

Mr,  Glennan.  No,  the  $92  million  was  in  the  supplemental.  We  have 
$92  million 
Mr,  Michel,  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Glennan.  The  $18  million  is  in  that  vetoed  bill, 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  NATIONAL  CX>UNCIL. 

Mr,  Michel.  Would  you  spell  out  for  the  record  the  responsibilitieb 
of  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  as  required  by  the 
amendments  of  1972  ? 

Mr,  Glennan.  The  legislation  in  fact  is  very  clear  on  the  set  of 
activities. 

The  most  important  one  I  think  is  the  first  one  in  the  legislation, 
which  says  it  establishes  general  policies  for  and  reviews  the  conduct 
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of  the  Institute.  That  is,  I  think,  the  really  significant  poition.  The 
rest  of  them  are  largely  advisory  kinds  oiF  activities:  to  advise  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute  on  development 
of  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Institute,  present  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Director  such  reconunendations  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate foi*  sti*engthenin^  of  eduaction  research,  improvement  of  lueth- 
ods  of  collecting  and  clisseniinating  tho  findings  of  edueational  re- 
search and  insuring  the  implementation  of  educational  renewal  and 
refoi-m  based  upon  the  findings  of  educational  research;  conduct  such 
studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  its  functions^  prepare  au  annual 
report  to  tlie  Assistant  Se<'retary  on  the  cui*i'ent  status  and  needs  of 
educational  research  in  the  United  States. 

They  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President  on  the  activities  of 
the  Institute.  So  it  is  typically  advisory  in  many  Avays. 

Mr.  Michel.  Plow  can  you  start  the  programs  you  are  without  the 
Council  hi  place? 

Mr.  Glennax.  We  iiave  not  started,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  uny 
programs.  We  liave  continued  existing  ones  as  we  felt  prudent,  in  order 
to  i)revent  tlie  loss  of  govermnent  investment  or  just  chaos,  generally. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  initiate  new  programs  without  the 
Council  being  in  place  and  having  provided  that  general  policy  guid- 
ance that  is  required. 

Mr.  MicHKL.  Having  come  in  late  hero,  is  there  any  specific  time- 
table, any  date  you  have  been  talking  about  here  ? 

Mr.  Glen  NAN  1  have  been  given  to  believe  that  next  week  is  a  good 
time.  - 

TRANSFER  OF  PRCKSRAHS 

Mr.  Michel.  All  right.  Specifically  ^vhat  programs  liave  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Education  to  NIE  ? 

Mr.  Glexnan.  The  programs  that  were  transferred  from  the  Offic^^ 
of  Education  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education   ' 

Ml'.  MiCiiEL.  Is  it  a  iengthy  list  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  It  is  a  fairly  long  one. 

Mi\  Michel.  Provide  a  list  for  the  record,  the  amounts,  funds,  as 
well  as  some  indication  of  what  other  types  of  obligations  miglit  have 
come  along  with  these  programs;  can  you  do  that? 

Ml.  Glennan.  Sure. 

[The  list  follows:] 

Prof/ramfi  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the  Katioval  I^tstitutc 

of  Edueation 

[1972  Office  of  Education  funding  level  for  transferred  programs] 


programs  transferred  on  August  1, 1972 : 

Experimental  scliools   ?15,  000, 000 

Educational  laboratories  and  B.  &  D.  centers   39]  100, 000 

Career  education  model  development  and  special  projects   19,900,000 

Dissemination   7,  GOO,  000  ■ 

District  of  Columbia  schools  project  -  2!  250, 000  . 

Educational  research  and  development  -   12, 000, 000 

Si)ecuil  handlcapi>ert  research  projects   o^lSO,  0(K) 


Total   ^   94,000,000 
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PKOPOimON  OF  TR.\XSFERI?ED  PROGILVMS 

Mr,  MiaiEL,  What  portion  of  your  total  program  now  and  what 
portion  of  your  budgfet  is  made  up  of  transfers  and  Avliat  portion  is 
new  ? 

Mr.  Glenxa^'.  That  is  a  fairly  difficult  question  to  answer. 

I  suppose  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  you  -would  have  to  say  that  every- 
thing Ave  have  is  made  up  of  transfers.  In  tlie  next  fiscal  year — well,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Elliott.  For  fiscal  1974  the  current  estimate  for  programs  that 
have  been  moved  over  from  OEO  and  from  the  Office  of  Education  is 
$98  million  for  what  M*e  call  uoncompeting  continuations,  that  is 
those  cases  wliere  the  Government  either  has  a  contractual  agreement 
or  some  kind  of  a  continuation  requirement  Avhich  must  be  made, 
and  we  have  n^ade  an  estimate  of  $98  million  for  those  programs,  ^ 

We  lia  ve  another  group  of  $28  million  in  programs  Avhich  Avill  permit 
the  continuation  of  last  year's  level  of  activity  for  those  things  not 
included  in  the  previous  category. 

Then  finally,  $25  million  in  new  activities.  Sut  even  the  new  activi- 
ties would  include  possible  expansions,  if  the  Council  and  Director 
make  that  det.  rmination,  of  some  ongoing  work. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Now  in  these  transfers,  are  there  any  people  involved? 

Mr.  Glexnan.  Yes.  The  transfers  from  the  Office  of  Education  last 
August  involved  approximately  80  people.  Contemplated  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  tlic  National  Center  for  Educational  Technology  in  the 
Office  of  Education  are  approximately  another  20  people.  The  transfer 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  involve  about  40  people. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  they  going  to  transfer  in  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  Glenn  AN.  They  transfer  in  all  cases  that  I  know  of  in  the  same 
grade,  yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  X>o  you  want  to  then  fill  out  the  record  here,  to  the  best 
of  youi"  knowledge  on  this  day,  March  9,  and  list  those  persons,  or  the 
number  of  people  that  have  been  transferred  and  in  what  grade? 

Mr.  Glennak.  Sure,  ^ve  can  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Person' Ni::;.  A^•u  Grades  Transferred  to  NIE  as  of  Mabch  9,  1973 

Below  is  the  number  of  people,  by  civil  service  grade,  transferred  on  An^st  1, 
1972,  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  No 
personnel  has  leen  transferred  from  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  There  is  a 
proposed  transff^r  (luring  1974. 

Total 

Current  grade :  numhcr 

GS-3    2 

    2 

(iS-5   5 

GS-6   6 

GS-7   4 

GS-8     1 

GS-9  :^   4 


Total 

Current  grade — Continued  number 

GS^ll   2 

GS-12   1 

GS-13  '   16 

GS-14   20 

GS-15    16 

Total   78 
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•     SUPPORT  OF  LAT50RATORIES  AND  CKXTCRS 

Mr.  ^IiciTEi..  Would  you  give  us  some  explanation  of  your  policy  of 
sliiftin^  support  for  the  educational  laboratories  and  centei's  from  an 
institutional  basis  to  procurement  of  specific  programs? 

Mr.  Glkxxax.  I  think  over  tlie  years  of  tlie  existence  of  tlie  educa- 
tional laboratories  and  researcli  and  development  centers  there  lias 
been  a  series  of  ovuluations  that  have  been  less  tJian  fully  comple- 
mentary, 

ilr.  Mic'jiKL.  Whose  evaluations? 

if!'.  Gt.kxkax,  a  series  of  outside  panels  who  ive  examined  the 
luboi'ntoi'ies;  additionally,  there  were  individuals  who  at  one  time  or 
another  looked  at  one  or  another  profrram.  They  found  strong  points 
i\nd  they  found  weak  points, 

!Mi'.  !Mi(vuKL.  Wore  those  evaluations  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

M}\  Glp:xxan.  The}^  were ;  yes,  sir. 

But  beyond  that,  we  thought  that  institutional  support  was  an  im- 
portant element  of  staiting  an  activity,  of  beginning  to  put  it  together, 
of  giving  an  individual  and  a  small  stall'  a  clmnce  to  get  started  with- 
out having  to  continually  write  new  proposals;  but  that  after  a  piriod 
of  6  or  8  years,  if  the  institutions  were  good,  those  laboratories  and 
centers  which  had  successfully  built  a  cadre  of  individuals  capable  of 
]5roducing  good  work,  ought  *to  be  able  to  compete,  bke  anybody  else 
for  future  suppoit  by  the  Institute, 

In  other  words,  we  felt  it  was  time  for  us  to  move  toward  a  situa- 
tion in  which  \ye  looked  at  each  product  on  its  ow)\  merits  and  we 
attempted  to  biing  a  tighter  kind  of  control  into  the  process  of  moni- 
toring what  was  going  on  than  occurred  when  it  w^as  nn  institutionally 
suppoi-tcd  activity.  So  the  transition,  I  think,  i'eally  represents  a  move 
that  says :  The  time  for  institution  building  has  come  to  an  end  and 
those  institutions  which  really  were  built  will  succeed  and  we  are  quite- 
confident  that  they  will  succeed,  and  there  is  quite  a  few  of  them  that 
are  going  to  and  those  that  did  not  make  it,  maybe  it  is  time  for  us  to 
cut  the  strings. 

OEO  VOtJCirER  EXPERISIENT 

Mr,  Michel,  How  about  tliat  voucher  experiment  that  was  trans- 
ferred from  OEO  ?  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  that  than  what 
we  have  asked  in  the  past  of  various  witnesses  who  liave  come  be- 
fore us? 

Mr,  Glexxan,  Well,  I  have  not  pei-sonally  visited  that  site  recently, 
I  have  talked,  of  coui*se,  with  the  people  who  are  nnniing  the  program. 

As  yon  know,  the  initial  site  is  a  quite  small  activity  and  limited  to 
an  in-school  system.  The  word  that  I  get  back  from  that  site  and  from 
people  who  have  been  paiticipating  in  the  evaluation  activities  is  that 
it  is  quite  an  exciting  project;  that  there  is  considerable  enthusiasm 
on  the  pait  of  many,  many  sectors  of  that  community,  including  the 
teachei*s  who  have  been,  nationally,  opposed  to  the  experiment.  The 
local  teachers  seem  to  be  really  quite  enthusiastic  about  what  is  going 
on  there. 

It  is  the  intent  of  that  site  to  expand  the  activity  to  an  additional 
four  to  six  schools. 
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Mr.  Michel,  Would  you  for  the  sake  of  the  record  here  draw  a  littlo 
bit  more  clearly  the  basic  outline  of  that  program? 
Mr,  Glennan.  Yes, 
[The  information  follows :] 

Basic  Outline  of  Education  Voucher  Experiment 

A«  designed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opiwrtunity,  the  e<lucational  voucher  sys- 
tem experiment  is  to  test  the  concept  of  ;i  competitive  educational  markeiplace 
and  a  new  form  of  educational  funding.  Under  this  experiment,  parents  P.re  al- 
lowed to  select  from  a  set  of  alternatives  the  education  programs  in  the  school 
which  they  have  chosen  for  their  chlidreii.  The  school  selected  receives  the 
voucher  which  is  then  redeemable  from  a  central  administrative  office.  The 
voucher  is  worth  roughly  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  in  the  community.  The 
experiment  is  designed  to  determine  what  are  the  characteristics  of  schools 
which  have  been  selected  by  parents,  from  a  set  of  alternatives,  for  their  chil- 
dren's attendance  and  parents'  satisfaction  with  those  alternatives.  OEO's  plans 
projected  r  full  sites  (each  involving  8.000  to  12,000  students)  over  a  period 
of  7  to  S  years. 

To  date,  one  site  is  operational,  the  Alum  Rock  Union  School  District  located 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  In  its  first  academic  year  (1972-73).  six  school  buildings 
comprised  of  22  mini-schools  representing  differing  educational  alternatives  and 
nearly  4,000  students  are  involved.  AUmi  Rock  has  proposed  that  the  project 
be  expanded  in  the  1D73-74  academic  year  to  include  13  schools  and  9,000  students. 

Mr,  Michel.  You  sa}^  six  additional  scliools  ? 

Mr.  Glknnan.  We  began  with  six  school  buildings  and  about  4,000 
kids  and  are  adding  four  to  six  more,  whicli  would  presumably  double 
that.  ^ 

The  total  number  of  schools  now  is  something  like  23. 

Mr,  MicHFx.  Does  that  mean  we  double  the  Federal  expenditure  for 
the  experiment? 

Mr.  Glexnan.  I  guess  it  probably  does,  but  I  would  have  to  provide 
that. 

Mr.  Michel.  Let's  not  liave  any  guessing. 

You  put  in  the  record  what  we  have  spent  to  date  on  that,  what  is 
contemplated  in  an  increased  amount  and  for  what  purposes? 
Mr.  Glenna^t.  Right. 
[The  information  follows :] 

Fuj?DiNG  OP  Education  Voucher  Expep^ment 

To  date,  $3,764,000  has  been  spent  on  the  education  voucher  program. 

Future  funding  of  voucher  projects  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  after  the  program  has  been  transferred" from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO).  However,  a  number  of  significant  vari- 
ables affect  cost:  the  number  of  schools  involved,  the  number  of  children  eligible 
for  "compensatory"  vouchers,  the  modernity  of  the  school  district's  management 
procedures. 

Mr,  Michel.  Anci  review  veiy  bi-iefly  how  long  it  has  been  under 
way,  what  the  original  time  frame  was  for  completing  the  experi- 
ments, and  whether  we  are  on  target.  Most  important,  what  are  we  get- 
ting from  it,  what  are  we  realizing,  what  are  we  recognizing  from  it 
that  will  help  us  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Glexnan.  Very  well. 

[The  inf onnation  follows :] 

Education  Voucher  Experiment 

In  December  of  1969,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  commissioned  a 
study  to  identify  ways  and  means  of  making  education  more  "^'^"r^'^nsive,  ac- 
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countable  and  effective  by  testing  institutional  changes  in  school  financing. 
However,  the  first  operational  site  didn't  begin  until  September,  1972,  at  Alum 
Rock  School  District  located  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  OEO's  oriffiiial  voucher  plans 
called  for  projects  to  be  funded  from  five  to  eight  years. 

It  is  too  early  to  reach  definitive  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  vouchers. 
Evaluation  information  at  this  date  is  largely  restricted  to  anecdotal  informa- 
tion and  preliminary  tabulations  of  teacher,  parent  and  community  surs'eys. 
Although  significant  results  >Wll.not  appear  until  the  second  year  of  the  demon- 
stration project,  certain  early  facts  are  interesting.  For  example,  of  all  parents 
in  the  demonstration  with  more  than  one  child  of  school  ngo,  a  sub.stantial  pro- 
portion appear  to  have  chosen  different  mini-schools  for  rtiffen^it  cliildren.  This 
reveals  a  high  degree  of  parental  interest,  and  a  .serious  effort  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  match  their  children  with  what  they  think  is  the  "best'*  education. 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  t\  number  of  important  developments  are  occurring: 
parent  and  teacher  satisfaction  is  high,  student  vandalism  has  decreased,  and 
the  district  interest  jn  expansioii  is  an  iinjwrtant  indic^ition  of  strong"  community 
support. 

CVTIEKK  KDTj  CATION 

Mr,  Michel,  What  ^-ill  be  NIP]'s  I'olo  with  respect  to  career  edu- 
cation ? 

Mr,  Glekxax.  Well  wo  will  have  a  very  sifniiticaiit  roie  with 
respect  to  cai'eer  education. 

We  are  requcstinfr  a  level  of  fiuidin/gr,  or  at  least  the  request  to  the 
Council  for  careei*  education,  is  $26  million.  The  major  efforts,  tlie  bulk 
of  those  efforts  up  to  now  have  l^cen  the  development  of  four  models 
relating  to  the  delivery  of  career  education:  they  are  an  in-school 
model;  an  employer-based  model,  lieavily  relying  upon  experience 
in  work  places;  a  home-based  model,  wliich  is  tlie  delivery  of  career 
education  services,  materials  and  infomiation  to  j)Ooplc  who  are  home- 
based;  and  finally,  a  r'^-^'dentially  based  system. 

As  we  move  into  the  i  atnrc  - 

Mr.  Michel,  Can  you  tell  ns  in  the  i-ecord  where  thp'^e  are? 

Mr,  Glknxan.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Location  of  Career  Educatiox  Models 

MODEL  I  :   SCirOOL-BASKP  MoDEL 

Contractor :  Ceuter  for  Vocational  and  Tecinucal  EUvictition,  Oliiu  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbu.s,  Ohio. 
Sites  of  local  education  agencies  : 
Belmont  School  District,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
JeSerson  County  School  District,  Lalcewood,  Colo., 
Highschoolsin  AtlL  .ta,  Ga„ 
Hackensack,  N,J., 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  and 
Vontiac,  Mich. 

MODEL  II :  EMPLOYER-BASED  MODEL 

Contractor:  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Site  is  located 
in  Philadelphia,  Pe. 

Contractor:  Appilachia  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Charleston,  W.Va.  Site 
is  located  in  Cliarlesfon,  W.Va. 

Contractor:  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development, 
Oakland,  Calif.  Site  is  located  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contractor:  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  T*ortlaud.  Oreg.  Site 
is  located  in  Tigard,  Oreg. 

MODEL  in:  nOME/COMJI UNITY-BASED  MODEL 

Contractor :  Education  Development  Center  Wewton,  Mass.  Site  is  located  in 
Providence,  R.L 
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MODEL  IV  :  RESIDENTIAL-BASED  MODEL 

Contractor :  ^Mountain  Plains  Education  and  Economic  Development  Program, 
Inc.,  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mont.  Site  is  located  at  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base. 

Mr.  Glexnax.  As  wc  move  into  the  future,  I  think  we  should  try  to 
narrow  somewhat  our  focus.  I  think  career  education  as  Dr.  Marland 
has  conceived  it,  as  a  national  movement,  has  been  very  broad.  We 
think  for  the  purposes  of  a  research  activity,  we  have  to  try  to  be  nar- 
row, we  have  to  pick  out  some  areas  that  we  think  arc  priorities.  So 
wc  arc  rccoiuinending  to  the  Council  that  in  the  first  place  we  jnake  it 
very  clear  that  the  concern  in  career  education  is  providing  individuals 
with  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  to  liclp  them  better  interact 
with  the  labor  niaiket,  with  the  economic  sector;  and  in  the  second 
place  we  have  said  that  there  are  two  major  age  groups  of  people  we 
are  concerned  with, 

Wc  arc  concerned  with  adolescents,  people  going  through  the  transi- 
tiou  from  school  to  work;  we  are  concerned  with  how  to  improve  that 
transition  to  make  it  more  effective,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  students  themselves,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers 
witli  whom  they  would  affiliate. 

The  second  group  of  people  wc  are  very  concerned  about  is  mid- 
career  people  who  either  are  reentering  the  labor  market,  as  is  the 
case  with  housewives,  or  who  are  seeking  to  change  their  careers  in 
some  wa3%  ways  in  which  the  educational  system  and  career  education 
in  general  can  facilitate  that  reentry  or  that  career  change. 

How  can  we,  in  effect,  make  that  better  fcr  the  individual  and 
better  for  the  labor  market  as  a  whole? 

ilr.  Michel.  Is  each  of  these  four  models  at  the  top  of  the  aid 
spectrum,  oris  each  one  confined  ? 

Mr.  Glbxxax.  The  models  that  we  have  I  think  vary.  Each  one  of 
tJiem  is  different.  The  school-based  mrdcls  are  kindergarten  through 
grade  12,  dealing  with  career  awareness  for  elementaiy  schoolchildren 
or  some  skill  development  for  late  secondary  .schoolchildren. 

The  employer- based  model  is  very  cler.rly  a  secondary  school- 
oriented  activity. 

The  home-based  model  is  aimed  both  at  adolescents  and  adults,  but 
people  who  can  interact  or  expect  to  interact  quickly  with  the  iabor 
market. 

Fhially,  the  residential /program  is  a  family- oriented  program  for 
adult.3,but  includes  families  as  a  part  of  it.  The  entire  family  is  moved 
to  the  Ail-  Force  base  and  participates  in  various  types  of  trainin 

IIIGIIEU  EDUCATION  MODELS 

?*Ir.  Michel.  You  have  no  model  for  higlier  education? 

Mr.  Glenxax.  There  is  not  i:s  yet  a  model  confined  to  higher  ( duca- 
tion.  People  are  talking  to  us  about  such  a  model. 

Mr.  MiQiiEL.  What  is  the  one  Secretaiy  Marlanu  ide  reference  to 
with  respect  to  Columbia  University,  funded  in  part  or  i.i  whole? 

Mr.  Glennax.  That  is  a  gleam  in  somebody's  eye.  It  is  not  yet 
funded. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  is  a  multimillion-dollar  dream  ? 
Mr.  Glenxak.  I  have  seen  no  proposal  and  I  know  of  no  proposal 
that  has  come  to  us.  I  think  it  is  a  possibility  that  Dr.  Marland  has 
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talked  about  with  Columbia,  but  Ave  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  It 
is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  research  program, 

Mr,  Michel.  We  have  not  yet  given  an  infusion  of  Federal  dollars 
to  tliis? 

Mr,  Glexxax,  No. 

Mr,  Michel.  Could  avo  check  that  one  a  little  bit  with  other  wit- 
nesses around  here?  My  undei-standing  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mar- 
land— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Conte,  over  here,  who 
raised  the  question— is  that  it  was  a  signi%ant  amount  of  money, 

Mr,  Glexxax,  I  think  I  can  clarify  it,  since  I  was  sitting  here. 

The  question  came  up  in<'onnectiou  with  the  funds  for  the  advance- 
ment of  postsecondary  education,  Mv.  Conte  or  perhaps  Chairman 
Flood  asked  foi  examples  of  tht  kinds  of  programs  that  would 
supported  by  the  fund  for  advancement  of  postsecondary  education. 

There  were  two  types  of  programs  that  might  be  supported,  ( 'me  of 
them  was,  I  believe,  tlie  Minneai^olis  program,  and  tlie  other  that 
Dr,  Marland  mentioned  was  the  Columbia  program.  I  think  there  was 
some  confusion  about  the  amount  of  money,  because  I  think  in  the 
interchange  down  at  that  end  of  the  table  the  $10  million  for  the 
fund,  Mr.  Conte  felt  it  was  totally  associated  with  Columbia,  and  he 
was  quite  concerned.  1  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  discussion  in 
any  depth  about  funds  for  Columbia.  There  ceilainly  has  not  been 
any  grant  or  contract  made  out  of  our  oi:)eration. 

Mr,  Michel,  You  stand  on  that  ? 

Mr,  Olennan.  You  bet, 

SALARIKS  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr,  ?*liCHEL,  What  portion  of  your  budget  is  allocated  for  personnel  ? 

Mi\  Glennax,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  you  a  portion. 
Thti  salaries  and  related  exi^enses  of  NIE  personnel  is  $11,4  million  out 
of  a  total  of  $162.2  million. 

Mr,  Michel.  Is  that  high  ? 

Mr,  Glennan.  I  do  not  think  so.  We,  of  course,  have  been  concerned 
about  what  our  staffing  levels  ought  to  be,  so  we  have  tried  to  go 
around  the  city  to  look  at  researcli  operations  thvA  have  similar  func- 
tions to  ours,  and  which  we  think  have  done  pretty  well,  parts  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  or  parts  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

We  have  built  up  these  personnel  figures  based  upon  the  kind  of 
ratios  to  be  expected  to  tlie  number  of  procurement  actions  or  dollars 
that  seemed  ai)propriate  in  those  other  contexts. 

My  answer,  1  guess,  would  be  that  we  think  it  is  a  ijretty  reasonable 
figure, 

Mr,  Ellioto  May  I  add  something  to  that?  The  actual  i:>ersonne) 
compensation  costs  are  $7.9  million  and  related  benefits  ai'e  $661,000. 
Those  two  figures  together  are  an  increase  over  last  year. 

Mr,  Michel.  How  about  a  breakdown  by  salary  grades  for  thr 
record  ? 

Mr,  Glkxnax,  We  can  provide  that,  of  course.  We  do  have  an  ex- 
empt system,  as  you  may  recall,  in  our  authorizing  legislation,  which 
provides  us  with  some  flexibility.  So  what  we  provide  you  will  reflect 
that.  It  may  not  fit  exactly  in  the  traditional  grades. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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SALARY  GRAOtS 


NUMBER  OF  PERMANENT  POSIPONS  AND  PAYROLL  COSTS  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
EDUCATION  (FISCAL  YEAR  1974) 


Grades 


Number  of 
positions 


Total 
salary 


Executive  level,  V.. 

GS-18  

GS-15....  

GS-14  

GS-13  

GS-12  

GS-11  

GS-10  

GS-9  

GS-«  

GS-7  

GS-6  

GS-5   


25 
79 
44 
19 

3' 
I 

47 
6 

35 
16 
39 


$36, 000 
36,000 
731. 664 
2, 000. 844 
855,047 
327,765 
460, 810 
13, 900 
533, 467 
63, 337 
352, 130 
138,255 
192, 088 


Grades 


GS-4  

GS-3  

Ungraded »  

Subtotal  

Positions  other  than  permanent 
(i,e.,  temporary  and  part- 
time  employment)  

Other  personnel  compensation 
(overtime)  

Total  


Number  of 

Total 

positions 

salary 

44 

$321,473 

7 

41,180 

67 

1.460.040 

462 

7,  614,000 

0) 

247,000 

(«) 

24,300 

m 

7,885,000 

1  Represents  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  personnel  who  will  be  hired  under  NIE's  exempt  authority. 

2  Not  applicable. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXEMPnoX 

Mr.  MiCHEii,  How  much  flexibility  did  tliat  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  flexibility  is,  up  to  20  percent  of  the  permanent 
proiessional  staff  may  be  hired  without  regard  to  civil  service  proce- 
4ures;  and  there  is  unlimited  authority  to  hire,  on  a  3-year- term 
basis,  individuals  whom  you  would  expect  not  to  have  a  permanent 
affiliation  with  the  Institute. 

Mr.  MiCHEK  Or  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  kind  of  benefits  ? 

Mr.  Glennax,  The  benefits,  I  believe,  are  typical  of  all  the  exempt 
systems  that  exist.  They  receive  very  similar  benefits  to  the  civil  service 
except  for  the  tenure. 

Mr.  MiCHET.,  What  salary  levels  are  you  contemplating  for  these 
people? 

Mr.  Glenxan.  We  have  attempted,  as  we  built  our  salary  schedule, 
to  relate  it  to  what  they  woiO  i  be  worth  in  the  marketplace,  if  you  will. 
Typically,  it  is  what  they  have  received  in  the  past,  perhaps  with  a  iO- 
percent  raise,  whatever  you  would  nomally  do  when  you  bring  some- 
body into  a  new  job. 

Mr.  MiCHEii.  Ife  that  the  market  for  a  lathe  operator  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  They  are  research  professionals.  It  is  the  market  that 
research  professionals  are  in, 

Mr.  MiCHEtr.  I  liave  seen  a  lot  of  researchers  who  thought  they  were 
worth  a  lot  more  than  they  really  were.  That  is  a  wide  range. 


crxteria  for  pay  scales 

Mr.  Glennan.  We  try  to  have  some  kind  of  criteria  by  which  we  can 
judge  that.  We  have  been  doing  some  work  surveying  what  other  in- 
stitntions  are  paying.  We  do  use  the  previous  history  of  the  individual 
as  a  b^.sis  for  setting  salary.  Vve  are  very  cognizant  of  the  problems 
that  come  from  buying  people  into  this  system.  There  are  serious  man- 
agement problems. 

Aside  from  the  concern  that  we  have  as  custodian  of  public  dollars, 
thei-c  are  very  serious  management  problems  if  you  bring  in  people 
at  too  high  pay,  because  if  they  do  not  work  out  as  well  as  you  think, 
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you  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  You  cannot  provide  them  ^'ith  any  kind  of 
career  progression. 

We  have  been  attempting  very  hard  as  we  bnilt  the  system  to  build 
it  in  a  way  which  has  real  integrity  and  to  use  the  best  kindf5  of  v:  .  ari- 
ences  we  can  get  from  NASA,  which  has  a  system  like  this,  from  the 
AEC,  and  so  forth,  in  doing  th«at. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  feel  ^vlth  the  flexibility  you  have,  this  system  is 
in  the  Government's  interest  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  tl  -ink  it  very  definitely  is. 

Mr.  MiCKEL.  Mx*.  x>c?l  has  just  brought  to  my  attention  that  in  the 
appendix  to  the  budget,  under  NIE,  there  arc  67  contemplated  posi- 
tions as  migraded,  so-called,  in  the  1974  budget  column. 

Mr.  Glennan.  That  would  be  what  we  are  talking  about,  }es.  Tliese 
are  professional  positions. 

Mr.  Michel*  Did  the  law  specify  the  maximum  amcunt  of  salnry 
to  be  paid  to  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  Yes.  It  is  at  the  GS-18  level,  which  is  $36,000  right 
now. 

Mr.  MiCHi^.  Did  ii  limit  you  as  to  tl;e  number  of  those  ? 
M'. .  GiiEN->r an.  No,  it  di  d  not. 
Mr.  EUiiOTT.  Except  the  20  percent. 
Mr.  Michel.  Does  that  again  relate  to  all  pei'soimel  ? 
Mr.  EiiLiOTr.  All  professional  and  technical  personnel. 
Mr.  Glennan.  Secretaries  do  not  count  m  computing  that  20 
percent. 

1074  STAFF  INCREASE 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  this  462  total  permanent  positions  requested  in  tlie 
1974  budget  still  a  valid  figure  ? 
Mr.  Glennan.  It  is  a  valid  figure  that  we  are  operating  undei'. 
Mr.  Michel.  Have  you  any  unfilled  positions  ? 
Mr.  GiiENNAN.  We  have  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  EUiiOTT.  Our  total  staffing  strength  at  the  monnent  is  about  225, 
against  our  ceiling  for  the  current  year  of  350. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  would  suggest,  then,  that  you  are  going  to  more 
than  double  that  staff  in  fiscal  year  1974,  if  you  have  only  225  on  board 
and  the  budget  calls  for  462. 

Mr.  GiiENNAN.  There  is  the  transfer  of  the  OEO  personnel^  about 
40  people,  who  will  be  coining  iu.  There  is  the  transfer  of  about  20 
people  from  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  this  a  job  havcm  for  these  people  ?  When  you  talk 
about  transfer,  are  these  people  you  normally  would  go  out  and  re- 
cruit if  they  did  not  need  a  3  ob  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  In  the  GEO  case,  they  are  people  I  did  recruit.  They 
are,  by  and  large,  people  I  had  hired  there  and  am  very  proud  01. 

In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Education,  I  think,  from  what  little  I 
have  been  able  to  see,  they  are  competent  people.  I  have  a  different  style 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  so  I  might  have  chosen  a  few  people  dif- 
ferently. I  think  they  will  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  might  make  the  point  that  I  think  Congress  has  a - 
ready  authorized  that  level  of  462  positions  in  fiscal  year  1973.  We 
are  not  asking  for  any  additional  in  1974.  It  is  a  question  of  their 
building  up  to  the  iiew  but  already  authorized  level. 
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Mi\  MiciiKL.  I  .should  applaud  you  for  having  only  225  out  of  an 
uiithorized  level  of  350  on  board,  in  a  souse,  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
side  of  the  table. 

By  tlie  st.me  token,  you  see,  I  ^vonder,  were  we  too  lenient  the  last 
time  around  ^  Wlie  lever  people  coiue  before  us  and  say,  "We  have  so 
ni;?ny  positions  that  aren't  even  iilled,-'  I  get  the  general  feeling  that 
the  year  bef oixi  or  iii  tlie  siipplenicntal  before,  I  have  been  had,  and 
somebody  told  me  they  needed  more  than  they  really  needed  and  I  got 
soft  a  1 1  (1  \yo lit  aloii tX  M'it li  it , 

Mr,  Glicxxax.  "'^ Ve  aro,  of  course,  building  an  institution.  We  felt  it 
was  import  ant  to  have  and  I  tliink  t]\c  Congress  felt  it  was  important 
to  have  a  fair  flexibility  to  try  to  create  and  bring  into  the  public  serv^- 
ioe  a  class  of  individual  who  lias  not  been  attracted  into  it  before, 

Wis  are  proceeding,  I  think,  deliberately,  in  trying  to  bring  people 
on  so  they  arc  hi  fact  the  quality  of  people  who  can  do  the  planning 
thai,  wc  think  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  managed  a  program  this  year 
that  basically  Inis  been  attempting  to  look  at  what  we  are  already  doing 
and  to  sec  what  makes  seiist  there,  but  in  terms  of  the  really  detailed, 
forw  ard  planning  that  needs  to  be  done,  we  still  have  to  find  the  people 
to  do  that. 

In  iny  judgment,  wc  clearly  need  the  people  w-ho  are  authorized 
there. 

UKQUEST  rOK  OTHER  SEimCES 

Mr,  jMiciiel.  On  page  132  of  the  justifications,  I  am  looking  under 
obligations  by  object,  and  yoii  have  about  as  big  a  figure  for  "Other 
Services,"  $73,655,000,  as  you  have  for  grants,  subsidies,  and  contribu- 
tions. That  is  a  pretty  big  miscellaneous  column, 

Mr,  Glkxxax.  It  is  contracts,  according  to  xny  experts  here,  as  op- 
posed to  grant  activity. 

Mi\  Euaoi'T.  The  two  lurijor  element  s  of  NIE  outside  activity  are 
the  other  ser^'ices,  coiitractnnil  services,  and  grants  and  subsidies.  This 
is  only  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  between  grants  and  contracts, 

Mr.  Glenxax.  Much  of  the  work,  for  example,  the  development  of 
career  odncation  models,  is  procured  on  a  coiitractural  basis.  We  are 
trying  to  move,  as  HEW  a  \vhole  is  trying  to  move,  to  a  nnuch 
clearer  definition  of  whicli  instrument  is  used, 

WhcMi  it  is  a  grant-in-aid,  the  grant  seems  appropriate;  but  Avhen  we 
have  a  specific  objective  in  mind,  a  contract  seems  appropriate  be- 
cause of  tlie  additional  legal  control  it  gives  us, 

Mr,  MicuKu  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  justifications  which  gives 
a  breakdown  of  that  contract  request. 

Mrs.  GuEEN.  Before  you  leave  that  j)age,  could  we  have  a  recapitu- 
lation in  answer  to  Mr,  Michel's  question  oil  the  personnel? 

Mr,  Glkxn-ax.  For  the  recoid,  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Greex,  I  Avould  like  it  here.  I  am  looking  at  page  Ih^  and 
tliinkingof  your  answer  a  >vliile  ago. 

Mr.  Glexnax.  I  am  sorry,  I  am  not  sure  T  understand.  The  1974 
estimate  of  the  compensation  for  permanent  personnel  is  $7-6  million. 
The  positions  other  than  permanent  would  oe  that  $247,000.  is  that 
right? 

Mrs.  Green,  What  about  all  the  other  items  under  persoimel  com- 
pensation? You  do  not  include  those  in  your  administrative  costs  and 
your  costs  of  pei'SorA.nel? 
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Mr.  Gmn  NAN".  No,  I  would  thin"!;:  if  I  totaled  the  persotmel  costs,  I 
would  add  those, 

Mr.  Miller,  Some  are  related  to  personnel;  some  are  not.  Printing 
and  reproduction  we  would  not  include,  nor  rent,  communications,  and 
utilities.  But  travel  and  transportation  you  might  or  might  not,  de- 
pending upon  the  definition. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  that  the  difference  betAveen  tlie  $11  million  figure  you 
first  gave,  and  the  $7.9  million  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  is.  I  was  working  from  a  dif- 
ferent chart.  It  Seems  to  me  the  $11  million,  titled  on  this  chart  as 
Program  Direction  and  Administration,  does  include  supplies,  support 
costs,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  pei'somiel, 

I  think  the  justification  does  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  what 
is  in  fact  just  personacl. 

Mrs,  GREE^f,  I  did  not  think  it  squared  with  the  material  on  page 
132,  the  total  costs, 

Mr.  Glenn- Ais\  You  mean  the  $11  million  does  not  square  with  what 
is  liere  ? 

Mrs.  Grebn.  The  $7,885,000  answer  did  not  seem  to  me  really  to 
answer  Mr.  Michel's  question. 

Mr.  Gleknax.  I  presume  the  $7,885,000  plus  the  pei-soimel  benefits 
plus  the  travel  and  transportation  related  to  the  pci^sonnel  in-house 
would  look  like  what  ought  to  be  the  per  onnel  total  We  can  give 
you  a  specific  figure  on  that  if  that  would  be  helpful. 

[The  inf  omation  follows \\ 
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Fi^SONNEL  COST  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 


Permanent!  ComnonRaf:loni 

Perminent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  Personnel  r'ompcnsatlon 

Subtotal  Personnel  Compensation 

Personnel  Benefits 

Total  Payroll  Costs 


1973 
Estimate 


$6,203,000 
207,000 
2A.000 

6,43A,000 

539.000 

6,973,000 


1974 
Estimate 


7,614,000 
247,000 
24.000 

7,885,000 

661.000 

8,546,000 


Related  Personnel  Expenses 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

822 

,000 

1-115, 

,000 

Iransportatlon  of  things 

35 

,000 

35, 

»000 

Rent,  Communications  and  Utilities 

623 

,000 

702, 

,000 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

135 

,000 

135, 

,000 

Other  services  (l^e^,  housekeeping 

expenses) 

732 

,000 

793, 

,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

83 

,000 

83, 

,000 

Equipment 

130 

,000 

^  35. 

,000 

Total  Related  Personnel  Expenses 

2,560 

,000 

2,898, 

,000 

Grand  Total  Personnel  Costs 


$9.533.000  $11,444.000 


PROGRAM  COSTS  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

1973 
Estimate 

Other  Services  (I.e.  contracts)  $  58,813,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  71). 978 > 000 


1974 
Estimate 

$  72,862,000 

77.891.000 


Total  Program  Costs 


$135.791.000  $150.753.000 
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INSTITUTE  COXTR/VCT  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Michel.  Again  on  the  "Other  services,"  when  you  say  contract- 
ing, can  we  have  something  more  broken  down  for  the  record  spe- 
cifically ?  How  many  contracts  are  Ave  talking  about  here  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  We  are  not  sure  hoAv  many  contracts  there  would  be 
for  1974  until  we  have  very  detailed  special  plans. 

Also,  it  turns  out  that  we  have  the  bulk  of  our  dollars  in  a  rela- 
tively few  big  contracts,  and  then  a  whole  Jot  of  smaller  ones  for 
various  kinds  of  smaller  activities. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  about  these  for  1973,  the  $59.5  million?  Ai'e  you 
talking  about  20  contracts  or  300  or  500  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  Let  us  get  some  sense  of  what  has  happened  so  far. 

Up  to  now,  with  what  we  have  done  up  to  this  Point  in  time,  there 
are  about  123  contracts.  I  would  think  that  would      the  bulk  

Mr.  Michel.  Is  that  a  list  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  have  a  list  here,  a  summary  of  the  obligations 
through  yesterday  or  day  before  yesterday,  which  for  the  large 
programmatic  efforts  involves  123  total  actions,  of  which  8  are  grants 
and  rhe  remainder  are  contracts. 

Mr.  Michel.  Why  don't  you  list  those  in  the  record,  and  tell  me 
how  much  monoy  is  involved  in  each  one,  and  maybe  one  or  two  sen- 
tences about  what  we  are  buying  for  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Glenn A>: .  Right.  I  emphasize,  that  is  what  has  been  done  up 
to  now.  That  is^not  the  total  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Michel.  Eight. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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CONTRACT  AND  GRANT  AWARDS  THRU  MARCH  5,  1973 


The  following  reflects  contracts  and  grant  awards  and  actions 
consummated  through  March  5,  1973.    For  convenience  of  review,  the 
information  is  arranged  by  program.* 
Labs  and  'inters 

Twer.ty-two  educational  laboratories  and  centers  conducting  educational 
research  and  demonstrations  in  curriculum  development,  organization  and 
management,  early  childhood  education  and  other  areas  were  funded  in 
two  stages.    The  first  stage  provided  that  each  lab  or  center  receive  a 
three  month  continuation,  as  an  institution,  on  November  30,  1972.  The 
second  stage  provided  nine  months  additional  funding*  effective  March  1, 
1973,  but  in  the  form  of  separate  and  distinct  contracts  for  the  projects 
being  undertaken  by  each  lab  and  center,  where  more  than  one  project 
had  been  underway. 

Below  is  a  listing  of  the  labs  and  centers,  showing   those  awards  which 
received  in  November,  and  the  separate  contract  awards  each  received  on 
March  1. 


INSTITUTION  AND  PROGRAM 


NOV.  30,  1972 
FUNDING  • 


MARCH  1,  1973 
FUNDING 


North  Carolina  State  University 
Dynamic  and  Strategic  Planning 
Educational  System-Adult  Society 


$  18,208 


$363,958 
95,834 


National  Lab  for  Higher  Education 


162,500 


309,500 


Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab 
Improving  Teacher  Competencies 
Intercultural  Reading  and  Language 
Rural  Education 
Computer  Technology 


393,792 


565,625 
314,750 
666,250 
171,500 
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.   TNSTITUTIOM  AND  PKOGRAM 

Ohio  State  University 

Infonnation  Evaluation  &  Planning 
Systems  for  Vocational  Kducation 

Cooperative  Development  of  Per- 
formance Based  Curricula 

Instructional  Systems  Design 

Vocational  Development  and 
Adjustment 

Diffusion  Strategies  for 
Community  Education 

University  of  Oregon 
Responsiveness  to  Clientele 
Team  Teaching 

Strategies  for  Organizational 
Change 

Management  Use  of  Staff  Training 
Program  Planning  and  Budget 
Systems  (PPBS)  in  Schools 

University  of  PittsburRh 

Research  for  Better  Schools 
Individualized  Learning 
Humanizing  Learning 
Administering  for  Change 

Southwest  Educational  Develop- 
ment Laboratory 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Early  Elementary  Education 
Bilingual/Early  Education 

Stanford  University 
Teaching  &  Effectiveness 
Environment  for  Teaching 
Teaching  Low-income  Students 

Southwest  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Laboratory 

Southwest  ReRional  Laboratory 
for  Educational  Research  & 
Development 


NOV.  30,  1972  MARCH  1,  1973 

FUNDING  FUNDING 


$189,970 

$  601,542 

742,167 
262,200 

567,625 

108,708 

209,250 

38,450 
129,000 

144,000 
151,000 

218,300 

488,875  1,611,125 
827,875 

678,125 
650,500 
896,750 


489,625  ^ 

455,625 
381,250 
430,500 

285,375 

290,750 
308,500 
.245,375 


193,625^    ■  27,375 


651,000.  2,099,000 
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INSTITUTION  AND  PKOGRAM  • 

'  .University  of  U^tsconsin 

University  of  Texas 

Mid~Continont  Regional  Educa- 
tional Laboratory 
Training  for  Inner-city 

Educators 
Models  for  Inquiry  Sl^ills 

Development 

Appalachia  Educational 
Laboratory 

Career  Decision  Making 

Marketable  Pre-School 
Education 

University  of  California  fUCLA) 
Research  Objective  Based 

Evaluation 
Evaluation  Technologieb 

CEMKELy  Incorporated 
Comprehensive  Hath" 
Aesthetic  Education 
Instructional  Systems 

National  Program  on  Earlv 
Childhood  Education  -  CEI-a^L 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Chicago 

Cornell  University 

University  of  Kansas 

George  Peabody  College 

Syracuse  University 

Center  for  Urban  Education 

Ear  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  & 
Development 

Effective  Teacher  Education 

Information  Utilization 

Education  Management 

Training  Systems  for  Staff  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 

Reviewing  Ifome-Scliool  Linkage 


NOV.  30,  1972 

tqjNbiNG 

$475,375 
181,375 

180,375 

365,625 
225,000 
551,625 

412,409 

463,375 
584,935 


MARCH  1,  1973 
FUNDING 


$1,524,625 
418,625 


181,750 
170,875 


291,373 
518,000 


207,500 
394,500 


398,500 
804,875 
245,000 


491,009 
34,303 

183,500 
81,486 

107,037 

115,373 
40,308 

465,625 


575,250 
202,875 
318,000 

232,125 
113,875 


ERIC 
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NOV,  30,  1972  MARCH  \,  1973 

INSTITUTION  AND  PROGRAM  FUNDING  FUNDING 

Johns  Hopkins  University  $217,125 

Schools  and  Maturity  $  74,625 

School  Organization  224,875 

Careers  and  Curricula  163,375 

National  Center  for  higher 
Education  Management  Systems- 

WICHE  272,125  978,875 


Dissemination 

The  following  represents  the  awards  made  in  the  area  of  dissemination, 
A,    The  following  twelve  (12)  awards  extended  contracts  which  provide 

clearinghouse  services  to  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
(ERIC),  a  comprehensive  educational  document  retrieval  system.  The 
Clearinghouse  acquires,  abstracts,  indexes  and  announces  current 
reports  relevant  to  education,  und  each  clearinghouse  covers  a  given 
field  or  topical  area, 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  Extensions 


Stanford  University 

93, 

,593 

University  of  Oregon 

116, 

,200 

Syracuse  University 

A3, 

,600 

University  of  IllinoiB 

150, 

,000 

American  Society  for 

Information  Science 

104, 

,500 

Columbia  University 

236, 

.286 

George  Washington  University 

176, 

.128 

Ohio  State  University 

238,394 

University  of  California  at 

Loo  Angeles 

112, 

,800 

University  of  Michigan 

114, 

,000 

Educational  Testing  Service 

124, 

,000 

Ohio  State  University 

156, 

,630 

16S 

Additionally,  the  following  three  contract  extensions  provide, 
technical  services  in  support  of  ERIC. 

ERIC  Service  Contracts  ' 

LEASLO,  Incorporated  $546, 66A 
(LEASCO  Systems  &  Research 
Division) 

LEASCO,  Inc.  70,000 
(LEASCO  Information  Products 
Division) 

Crowell,  Collier  &  MacMillan 

Corporation  90,500 

B,  The  following  awards  continued  the  support  of  pilot  programs  which 

disseminate  educational  research  and  evaluation  information  to 

educators  and  institutions* 

Pilot  Dissemination  Programs 

Columbia  University  $  10,000 

Stanford  University  ^  52,074 

Oregon  Board  of  Education  52,518 
South  Carolina  State  Dept. 

of  Education    (2)  51,833 

16,519 

Research  Triangle  Institute  2»493 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools  53,000 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education  .  11,706 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland 

Intermediate  Unit  13,000 
San  Mateo  County,  California 

Board  of  Education  30,290 

Texas  Education  Agency  *  26,081 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  18,500 

Merricack  Educational  Center  26,125 
Iowa  State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction  19,172 

Utah  Board  of  Education  100,000 

C.  Additionally,  Design  and  Productions,- Inc.,  received  two  contract 

extensions  ($99,043  and  $70,154)  to  continue  operating  an  educational 
exhibit  which  demonstrates  the  products  -  usually  new  curricula  -  of  the 
laboratories  and  centers. 
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D,    Two  other  .awards  continued  dissemination  activities  previously  funded. 

1.  The  Topeka  Public  Schools  received  §22,125  to  maintain  a  demonstration 
reading  program  which  is  visited  by  educators  interested  in  replicating 
Topeka's  successful  efforts # 

2,  The  Center  for  Educational  Development  and  Research  funds  t^e  publi- 
cation of  a  monthly  newsletter,  and  specialized  materials  dealing 
with  the  activities  and  products- of  the  laboratories  and  centers. 
Post:  $59,647. 

Career  Education  Development 

The  following  represents  those  awards  made  in  the  area  of  Career  Education, 

A,  One  continuation  grant  was  awarded  in  this  area  to  the  Ohio  State 
University,  for  $3,700,000.    The  experimental  program  is  seeking  in  six 
public  school  systems  to  develop  and  evaluate  a  school-based  model  for 
career  preparation^  including  specialized  curricula,  new  guidance  tech- 
niques, and  in-service  teacher  trailing. 

B.  The  Education  Development  Center  received  $292,815  to  continue  development 
of  a  Home /Community  Based  Career  Education  Model  in  Providence,  Rliode 
Island.    The  extension  period  was  from* r^cember  1,  1972  until  March  15,  1973, 
to  give  NIE  staff  enough  time  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  continuing  the 
experiment.    The  model  is  attempting  to  spread  information  about  work 
opportunities  to  an  audience  not  currently  in  a  work  or  school  atmosphere. 

Handicapped  R6eD 

.The  following  represents  continuation  funding  of  Handicapped  R&D  projects. 
A,    The  University  of  Washing tcr*  received  $215,237  to  continue  funding  of  an 

experimental  .program  investigating  procedures  to  modify  behavior  of 

handicapped  children. 
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B,  Gallaudct  College  received  $327,625  to  continue  its  annual  census  acti- 
vities of  learning-impaired  children. 

C,  Harvard  University  received  $25,000  in  support  of  a  program  to  provide 
educational  enrichment  activities  for  disadvantaged  students ■ 

Researcher  Training 

The  following  three  researcher  training  consortia  received  continuation 

funding  to  develop  and  evaluate  researcher  training  curricula: 

University  of  Pittsburgh  $218,621 

Ohio  State  University  $153,126 

Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and 
Development  $215,783 

Additionally,  Research  for  Better  Schools  is  field  «:esting  a  researcher 
training  program  developed  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.    Cost:  $35,425. 

A  personnel  survey  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  size,  structure,  and 
characteristics  of  the  current  work- force  in  educational  k&D  and  related 
areas,  and  on  the  training  needs  of  this  work-force  Is  being  conducted  by 
NCES.    Cost:    $50,000,  ^  , 

Other 

A.  The  National  Capital  Area  Day  Care  Association,  Inc.,  received  a  $61,325 
award  to  continue  the  demonstration  OE  Day  Care  Center  through  May,  1973. 

B.  The  University  of  Illinois  received  $13,780  to  conduct  a  conference  of 
Black  educators,  professionals  and  lay  citizens. 

C.  An  award  to  Education  and  Public  Affairs,  Inc.,  for  $14,377  extended  for 
three  months  this  contractor's  technical  assistance  to  the  Sictall  Schools 
in  Rural  Art  .s  project  of  the  Experimental  Schools  Program.    The  con- 
tractor's function  is  to  a ssis t  ^cl e c tei^Sina  1 1  school  districts  in  the 
development  and  use  of  planning,  and  evalu^lon  techn-'*-'»«  i. 
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Western  Institute  for  Science  and  Technology,  Waco,  Texas,  received 
continuation  funding,  the  objective  of  which  is  the  establishment  and 
demonstration  of  a  National  Education  Computer  Service  which  will  provide 
appropriate  computer  service  to  educational  institutions  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.    Cost;  $878,316. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Does  that  suggest  that  before  the  encLof  the  fiscal  year 
you  are  going  to  obligate  the  total  balance? 

Mr.  Glennan.  Yes,  ^ve  will  obligate  the  total  balance. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  you  going  to  use  the  same  care  and  discretion  in 
making  those  contracts,  or  are  you  just  going  to  be  trying  to  use  it  all 
up  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Glenxan,  I  think  I  am  pretty  strongly  committed  not  just  to 
use  money, 

Mr.  Michel.  I  hope  not.  The  bulk  of  your  request  is  in  the  area  of 
programmatic  R.  &' D.,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Glenxan.  That  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  Michel,  What  part  of  the  $104:  million  request  is  for  programs 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education?  Answer  that  for  the  record, 
]iVliat  progi\ams  in  this  category  are  you  phasing  out  ? 

[The  information  follows :] 

Portion  of  $104  Million  Request  for  Progbajimatic  R.  &  D.  Funding  Pkogra:sis 
Tbaksferred  from  Office  of  Education 

(A)  Included  in  NIE's  request  for  programmatic  R.  &  D,  are  the  following  pro- 
grams transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education :  career  education  model  devel- 
opment; experimental  schools;  District  of  Columbia  schools  project ;  educational 
laboratories  and  R.  &  D.  center  projects ;  and  special  technology  projects. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $104  million  request  for  programmatic  R.  ^  D.  ,$74. S 
raUlion  win  fund  programs  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education. 

(B)  Currently  no  major  program  has  been  phased  out  However,  as  you  laiow, 
some  specific  projects  administered  by  the  educational  laboratories  and  &  D. 
centers  have  been  phased  but  Of  course,  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Besearcli  once  nominated  and  approved  by  the  Senate  could  make  oecisions  to 
phase  programs  out 

Mr.  Michel.  I  appreciate  your  responses. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr,  Natcher. 

IXGOMPLETELY  CONCEIVED  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Glennan,  I  know  full  \yell  when  you  make  youi 
presentation,  of  course  you  have  to  make  it  as  strong  as  you  can  and 
put  your  best  foot  forward.  Do  you  really  believe,  Dr,  Glennan,  that 
"The  social  problems  of  this  country  cry  out  for  immediate  solutions, 
solutions  that  government  at  all  levels  in  the  past  has  attempted 
to  provide  by. hastily  mounting  incompletely  conceived  programs 
on  the  basis  of  sloppy  scholarship?"  Do  you  really  believe  that,  Dr. 
Glennan? 

Mr.  Glennan.  1  think  it  frequently  has  been  the  case.  ' ' 

Mr!  Natcker.  Talk  to  us  a  little  about  it.  "^Vliat  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 
You  have  just  come  out  of  OEO,  have  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Glennan.  Yes, 

Mr/NATCHER,  How  long  were  you  in  OEO  ? 
Mr.  Glennan.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Xatcker!  Go  ahead  and  talk  to  us  a  little  more  about  this 
statement.  .     .  , 

HEADSTART  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  will  take  as  an  example,  a  program  which  I  do  not . 
want  to  say  has  been  in  any  sense  useless,  but  let  us  take  the  Headstart 
program.  It  is  a  very  popular  program.  Parents  like  it.  Kids  have  had, 
^  O  "ik,  good  experiences  with  it. 
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In  the  minds  of  very  many  people,  including  the  scholars  who  were 
involved  in  thinking  about  early  learning  activities,  that  program  was 
laounted  in  much  too  rapid  fashion  on  the  basis  of  much  too  little  in- 
formation about  what  programs  should  look  like,  and  so  forth. 

Many  of  the  scholars  who  were  involved,  in  fact,  recommended  that 
we  ought  to  take  a  couple  of  years  to  get  up  to  serving  200,000  or  300,- 
OCO  kids ;  that  we  ought  to  try  a  series  of  alternatives  and  look  at  them; 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  about  building  the  kinds  of  trainiiig  activi- 
ties with  staff,  and  so  forth,  necessary  to  go  to  that  very  large  system. 

But  because  the  problems  were  viewed  as  terribly  urgent  and  be- 
cause the  will  of  the  Congress  was  there  and  the  will  of  the  administra- 
tion was  there,  that  program  went  in  a  period  of  literally  months  to 
serving  an  enormous  number  of  youngsters. 

As  a  result,  you  put  in  place  a  whole  set  of  activities  which  were  in- 
completely conceived  but  v^ry  earnestly  supported.  The  people  who 
were  involved  ip  it  were,  ii„  fact,  terribly  concerned  and  very  anxious 
todoab<itter  job. 

But  once  you  trie^J  to  go  back  to  see  if  you  could  change  that,  to  im- 
prove it,  find  so  forth,  you  found  you  already  had  structures  there. 
You  already  hnd  things  tliat  had  been  put  in  on  a  basis  of  incomplete 
conceptions,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  improve  its  quality. 

When  we  started  to  look  at  the  effects,  at  least  as  some  people 
though  they  were  buying  cifects,  it  tunied  out  it  wasn't  really  pro- 
ducing that  Headstart  or  did  not  seem  to  be  in  mai:y  instances. 

That  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  am  talking  about. 

L.ACK  OF  RESEARCH  IX  OTHER  PROGRAMS 
t    ,  ,  . 

I  think  m  the  some  sense  the  community  action  program  was  an 
example  of  that.  There  were  a  set  of  people  around  this  country 
who  wero  trying  different  notions  of  community  action,  and  they  all 
seem  to  have  gotten  into  the  preamble  to  the  act. 

There  were  people  who  said  that  at  thi  beginning  of  the  poverty 
program  what  we  really  should  ha>''*  Jcr»f ;  was  to  try  in  a  mther  more 
systemacic  way  a  number  of  these  different  models  and  try  to  under- 
stand under  v;hat  circumstances  and  in  what  places  which  one  made 
good  sense.  Wc  went  to  a  thousand  community  action  agencies  Muthin 
a  year. 

The  same  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  true  with  respect  to  many  of  our 
manpower  programs. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  not  the  Scholars  but  many  people,  the^se  programs  were  based 
upon  research.  I  do  not  thiixk  they  were  based  upon  research.  I  think 
they  were  based  upon  a  lot  of  very  good  intentions  and  a  strong  feeling, 
which  I  share,  about  the  importance  of  the  problems  and  a  wish  to 
deal  with  those  problems.  \ 

But  I  do  not  think  that  they  had  behind  them  the  kind  of  mere 
systematic  thinking  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  aspiring  to. 

1974  RESEARCH  FUOTS  • 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Grlenrian,  do  you  agree  with  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  that  has  been  presented  to  our  committee  concerning  the 
changes  insofar  as  elementary  and  secondary  education  funding  is 
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concomed  {ind  proposals  concerning  education  revenue  sharing  which 
we  now  have,  and  as  far  as  the  amount  in  the  bill  for  library  services? 
As  I  recall,  in  the  budget  that  was  presented  to  our  committee  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  vocational  education  we  are  down  to  a  small  amount 
for  research.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Glexnan.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so.  That  is  the  research  that 
is  specifically  targeted  in  the  Office  of  Education.  . 

Mr.  Natcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gleknan.  Much  of  the  research  that  -vve  -wiR  be  carrying  out, 
which  should  be  added  to  what  is  in  that  budget,  is  associated  with  vo- 
cational education. 


Mr.  Natcher.  For  all  these  social  programs  that  you  speak  of  now 
as  based  on  si oi^py  scholarship  and  problems  that  cry  out  for  solution, 
do  you  endorse  education  revenue  sharing.  Dr.  Glennan  ? 

Mr.  Glennax.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Natcher.' Are  you  strong  for  it,  or  are  you  for  it  just  because 
it  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Glenxax.  No.  I  am  quite  strong  for  it.  I  think  the  attempt  to 
decentralize  with  controls,  with  emphasis  on  particular  populations 
at  risk,  and  particularly  the  disadvantaged,  as  is  the  case  in  the  special 
revenue-sharing  bill,  is  a  terribly  important  activity  for  us  to  under- 
take. 

As  Dr.  Marland  said,  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  activities 
at  the  State  and  local  level  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important.  We,  the 
Federal  Government,  have  created  a  group  of  people  in  the  field  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  manip)ulate  the 
Washington  system,  how  to  get  their  grant,  how  to  find  their  money. 

Those  are  the  most  creative  people  in  the  system.  They  really  are  the 
best  people  out  there.  They  are  spending  their  time  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  get  a  hand  on  the  money. 

I  would  much  lather  see  that  money  come  in  as  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility, trying  to  build  these  kinds  of  people  into  the  local  sys- 
tem, hopefully  a  responsible  and  accountable  system,  without  this  end- 
less fillmg  of  forms  and  trying  to  figure  out  what  crosses  where  mth 
regard  to  this  clearinghouse  or  that  clearinghouse. 

To  me,  it  seems  to  be  a  simplification  and  an'important  move  toward 
getting  the  action  back  out  where  it  ought  to  be. 


Mr.  Natcher.  According  to  that  statement,  do  you  favor  extending 
the  authorization  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  NIE^ 
at  the  termination  of  the  3  years?  As  you  and  T  well  know,  under  the 
amendments  in  the  1972  legislation,  NIE  was  authorized  for  a  total 
amount  of  $550  million,  not  authorized  to  be  adequately  funded  but 
autliorized  for  $550  million. 

If  not  I'eauthorized,  out  goes  NIE,  is  that  not  correct.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Glexxax.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Natcher.  According  to  your  theory  of  the  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and,  education  generally  are  you  in  favor  of 
a  3-vear  period  and  $550  million  and  then  let  NIE  droi>  out? 
pjY^4\  Glenxax.  No;  I  ap  certainly  not. 
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Mr.  Natciiek.  How  long  slioiilcl  ^vc  carry  NIE,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Glexxax.  I  think  there  is  a  pennanent  responsibility,  if  per- 
formance justifies  it,  of  tlie  Federal  Government  to  carry  on  researcli 
and  development  activities  that  arc  in  the  interests  of  the  several 
States  and  many  local  education  agencies. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Institute  was  a  recognition  of  a  Fed- 
eral role  for  research  activities  because,  if  you  let  these  activities  be 
highly  decentralized,  you  tend  to  have  a  great  deal  of  duplication ;  you 
do  not  tend  to  creati?  the  critical  mass  that  is  necessary  for  good 
I'cseai'ch  and  development  work. 

I  think  the  Congi'ess  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  end  of  3  years  and  , 
find  out  whether  or  not  something  has  been  happening  there.  At  least, 
the  process  is  a  good  process.  Hopefully,  there  is  the  beginning  of 
some  kind  of  product  that  appears  to  be  making  some  difference  in  the 
education  world. 

Mr.  Natciier.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  take  pluce?  Don't  you 
know  that  the  Educauion  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  certainly  will  do  that?  After  hearing  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
testify  before 'tliis  committee  for  2  days  and  discovering  his  philos- 
ophy, don't  you  Imow  the  Comraittee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
certainly  do  that  at  the  end  of  this  3-year  period? 

Mr.  Glenxa>:.  Will  look  at  the  results  ? 

Mr.  Natcher.  Yes ;  a  good  look. 

Mr.  Gt.kxxax..  I  tliink  they  ought  to. 


Mr.  Natcher.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  in  the  bill  before  this  com- 
mittee as  far  as  vocational  education  is  concerned?  We  are  down  to 
research  now,  is  that  not  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Glexxan.  There  is- an  earmarking  of  funds,  as  I  would  under-  ^ 
stand  it,  anyway — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  detail  of  that  legisla- 
tion— within  the  special  itivenue-sharuig  package.^ 

Mr.  Natchkr.  As  you  point  out,  the  President  in  1970  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Education.  I  like  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr,  Glennan,  I  say  that  to  you  frankly.  I  agree  with  lot  of 
things  that  he  does.  , 

In  1970,  he  asked  for  this  legislation, 

In  1972,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Green,  from  Oregon,  who  knows  a 
lot  more  about  education  than  I  do,  served  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee* 

If  we  had  the  philosophy  of  your  new  Secretary  and  the  direction 
in  which  you  are  traveling  now,  back  in  1970  and  1972,  would  we 
still  have  had  NIE,- Dr.  Glennan? 

Mr.  Gle:  :iAX.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Natcher.  No  question  about  it? 

Mr.  Glexnax,  No  question  about  it. 

Mi\  Natcher.  No  conflict  at  all  as  far  as  the  direction  that  you-  are 
tmveling  in  so  far  as  the  budget  that  has  been  presented  to  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Glexnan.  I  do  not  see  any. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  do  not  see  any  conflict  ? 
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Mr.  GMiNNAN.  No. 

Mr.  Miller,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Natcher,  the  budget  is  designed  to 
permit  us  to  travel  in  the  direction  we  are  going,  to  find  out  which 
things  in  education  make  sense,  which  can  save  moneys  and  which 
should  be  done  at  the  Federal,  local,  and  other  levels. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  You  do  not  see  any  conflict  at  all  in  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Natcher.  As  far  as  the  authorization  of  $550  million,  it  will  be 
consumed  in  this  3-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guarantee  that, 

Mr.  Natcher.  I  understand.  No-year  funds,  3- year  period. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  no-year  funds  in  the  legislation.  We  are  request- 
ing that  you  appropriate  them  over  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  Natcher,  You  see  no  conflict  as  far  as  the  continuation  of  the 
authorization  for  funding  for  NIE  under  the  philosophy  that  we  now 
have  from  the.  Office  of  Education  and  from  the  new  Secretary  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  None  at  all,  Mr.  Natcher. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PROJECT 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Glennan,  yoii  point  out  to  the  committee  field- 
initiated  experiments  or  funds  to  support  both  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  projects  and  the  experimental  schools  program,  and  so  on. 
What  about  the  District  of  Columbia?  "What  have  you  in  mind  from 
the  standpoint  of  supix>rt  of  field-initiated  experiments. 

Mr.  Glennan.  There  is  a  proposal  tliat  has  been  submitted  to  us  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  proposal  that  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
at  the  present  time.  ^ 

Mr,  Natcher,  Ar^  you  telling  them  that  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  We  are,, 

Mr.  Natcher,  In  other  words,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  Some- 
body ought  to  talk  to  them  about  it.  We  need  all  the  help  that  we  can 
fret  in  "^ashihf^ton.  This  is  our  Capital  City  and  we  are  entitled  to  a 
better  system  thai\-\ye4iave  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GuENNAN.  Mr.  Natcher,  it  is  our  intent  to  try  to  do  that.  You 
know  better  than  I  the  problems  oi  trying  to  work  with  the  many 
important  elements  of  that  commn;i>ty,  but  we  are  going  to  tn-  to  do 
what  we  think  will  make  a  differciice. 

We  are  concerned  that  it  is  a  program  that  has  lasting  effects.  That 
is  the  way  you  carry  on  i-fesearch  and  development  You  hope  to  find 
something  that  influences  something  else.  It  does  not  have  to  have 
effects  in  anv  other  city. 

I  think  i^  it  just  had  lasting  effects  in  the  city  of  Washington,  wo 
would  have  created  some  success. 

We  have  been  working  at  some  length  with  the  new  project  director. 
We  have  tried  to  work  with  the  system  as  a  whole.  We  are  proposing 
to  put  several  people  within  the  Institute  onto  the  project  full  time. 
We  are  not  intending  just  to  let  it  sit  there. 

We  think  there  has  to  be  a  partnership ;  that  v/e  can  bring  in  some- 
thing to  help,  and  the  community  can  bnng  in  an  enormous  amount  to 
help  on  this.  It  is  a  process  that  will  take  us  a  long,  difiicult  tim** 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Glennan,  certainly  I  want  to  wish  you  the  best  of 
everything  in  your  new  assignment 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  did  not  mean  to  ttfke  all 
this  time. 

PRAISE  FOn  MEMBER 

Mrs.  Gheen.  I  do  not  know  of  any  indi\ndual  who  has  been  more 
maligned  by  the  Washington  press  and  by  groups  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  the  gentleman  sitting  across  the  table  from  me  here, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Serving  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  you 
probably  have  your  facts  moi-e  accumtely,  but  my  recollection  was 
that  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  education  per  child  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

When  you  read  the  Washington  press,  you  would  think  Mr.  Natcher 
was  Mr.  Scrooge  personified,  and  that  the  whole  Congress  of  the 
United  States  treated  them  in  a  terrible  fashion. 

If-tny  school  district  in  Portland  had  anywhere  near  the  per  capita 
funds  that  the  students  of  the  District  of  (Columbia  have,  there  would 
be  countless  things  that  could  be  done  out  there  that  would  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  education. 

Witte  all  of  that  money  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  find  the 
classrooms  tuining  into  battlefields.  Our  colleague,  Shirley  Chisholm 
said  that  it  is  not  possible  for  children  in  the  District  to  learn :  that 
if  they  can  physically  survive  from  one  day  to  the  next,  that  is  all  you 
can  expect. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Natcher,  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subconmiittee,  for  his  understand- 
ing, for  the  depth  of  study  which  he  has  la^iven  to  this  matter,  and  for 
his  generosity.  In  fact,  at  times  I  have  been  sorry  that  the  residents 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  have  to  pay  such  a  high  amount  to  finance  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools  when  we  cannot  afford  to  have  that  level  of 
school  support  ourselves.  I  think  he  has  been  very  generous  with  the 
Distiict,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  general  understand- 
ing by  the  residents  of  the  District,  rather  than  the  misinformation 
that  has  been  fed  to  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Green. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver  ? 

ESTABLISHING  THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Glennan,  you  are  in  the  second  yekr  of  a  3-year  au- 
thorization for  the  Institute,  and  yet  the  15-member  National  Council 
on  Educational  Eesearch,  which  is  supposed  to  formulate  your  over- 
all policies,  has  not  yet  been  chosen.  When  do  you  expect  to  get 
organized? 

Mr.  GiiEXXAx.  The  National  Council  on  Educational  Eesearch  was 
established  by  Congress  with  responsibility  for  setting  general  policy 
for  NTE.  I  am  confident  that  the  Council  will  be  appomted  in  the  very 
near  future.  Our  program  is  tentative  subject  to  Council  action,  and 
we  look  forward  to  decisions  being  made  rapidly^  once  the  Council  is 
appointed  and  confirmed.  I  might  note,  as  a  j)oint  of  clarification,  that 
NIE  is  in  the  first  year  of  its  3-year  authorization. 

RESl'JARCIT  RESUIiTS     .    .  '  . 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  caution  us  on  pagie  3  of  your  statement  not  to 
expect  too  much  from  your  efforts  in  the  first  few  years,  Acxsotxiing  to 
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your  justifications,  all  but  $25  million  of  your  $1^  million  budget  re- 
c^uest  is.  for  programs  which  liave  been  going  Jli^ years.  .1  think  it's 
time  to  expect  results.  Wpuld  you  comment  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  quality  of  the  research  in  education  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  past  is  oif  great  concern  to  me.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  in  good  faith  in  the  hopes  of  making  si^ificant 
improvements  in  American  education,  and  so  far  not  enough  has  hap- 
pened. NIE  is  going  to  try  very  hard  to  t  irn  that  situation  around. 
I  believe  that  an  emphasis. , on  comprehensive  thinking  through  of 
problems  and  vigorous  attention  to  research  design  will  provide  us 
with  the  foundations  for  a  truly  productive  system.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  social  science  research,  however,  questions  can't  be  formu- 
lated and  answered  overnight  or  even  within  a  few  years.  A  chemical 
reaction  begins  quickly,  while  the  development  of  a  human  being 
takes  pla<^  oyer  time.  So  to  answer  your  ques^'ion  specifically,  those 
programs  which  have  been  going  on  for  years  are  not  all  of  sufficient 

Suaiity  to  have  produced  the  kinds  of  results  we  need,  and  the  new  ef- 
brts  which  we  will  begin  at  NIE  cannot  normally  be  expected  to  show 
us  results  immediately. 

FKRKANENT  SPACE  FOR  NIE 

Mr.  Shrix'ER.  You  say  you  are  negotiating  for  more  adequate  tem- 
porary quarters.  What  IS  your  timetable  for  permanent  quarters? 

Mr.  Glennan.  We  are  currently  operating  in  highly  inadequate 
space  conditions.  We  are  trying  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
quarters  which  would  provide  us  with  more  room.  We  havis  explored 
a  number  of  possibilities  and  are  confident  that  at  least  part  of  the 
staff  will  be  able  to  move  within  the  next  several  months.  That  really 
is  critical  at  tliis  point,  since  we  really  need  to  expand  our  staff  in 
order  to  effectively  plan  and  operate  our  programs  out  we  have  very 
limited  space  to  put  them  in  at  this  time. 

REVIEW  OP  FROORAMS  TRANSFERRED  FROM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Shriver.  As  part  of  your  1973  activities,  yon  are  reviewing  all 
of  the  programs  which  have  been  transferred  to  NIE  from  other 
agencies  to  determine  their  purpose,  status,  relationship  to  research 
and  development  and  possible  requirement  for  revision.  Has  this  re- 
view been  completed?  Will  it  be  made  available  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Glennan.  NIE  is  currently  in  the  process  of  reviewing  those 

Srograms  tr«»nsferreO  to  us  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  flie  Of- 
ce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Separate  reviews  have  been  conducted 
on  che  various  programs;  Recommendations  based  on  these  reviews 
will  be  presented  to  the  National  Coimdl  on  Education  Research  for 
decisions  on  the  continuation  or  revision'  of  these  programs.  These 
decisions  will  of  course  be  made  available  to  the  committee. 

two-year  AVAILABtLlTY  OP  FUNDS 

Mr.  Shriveb.  You  are  asking  for  language  to  make  your  funds  avail- 
able  for  2  years,  and  you  say  this  would  help  eliminate  the  annual  rush 
to  spend  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  agree  that  this 
practice  has  led  to  poor  planning  in  the  past  (and  it  would  indicate 
'  poor  administration)  but  I'm  not  sure  I  agree  with  your  remedy.  Mi^ght 
not  a  2-year  appropriation  merely  lead  to  further  delay  in  making 
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decisions?  You  might  wind  up  with  the  same  rush  to  spend  the  money, 
.  only  at  the  end  of  2  years  rather  than  annually.  Would  you  comment? 
Mr.  Glennan,  My  experience  at  OEO  taii^t  me  the  importance  of 
having  enough  time  available  to  construct  a  well  thought  out,  struc- 
turally sound  research  design.  Two-year  funding  would  give  us  the 
latitude  to  insure  that  projects  are  not  funded  before  they  have  been 
thought  through.  The  major  protection  against  a  rush  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  is  a  top  management  at  NIE  that  insists  on  work  being 
done  in  time  to  meet  reasonable  deadlines.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  obligate  less  than  the  total  funds  available  in  order 
to  Support  only  tho  highest  quality  of  activities. 

TRAVEL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  are  requesting  $1,115,000  for  travel  and  trans- 
portation of  persons.  Why  do  you  need  so  much  for  travel  ? 

Mr.  Glennan,  The  $1,115,000  travel  and  transportation  request  to 
wh?.ch  you  ref ^r  is  made  up  of  three,  components  : 

First,  $66,000  is  for  travel  of  15  National  Council  members.  They  ^ 
are  expected  to  spend  2  days  in  travel  status  at  20  meetings  per  year, 
with  $25  per  diem.  Additionally,  an  average  of  $170  transportation 
cost  for  each  trip  is  figured.  The  total  cost  reprif^sents  the  annualiza- 
tionof  the  fiscal  year  1973  activity.  . 

Second,  $50,000  supports  travel  and  per  diem  costs  for  consultants  to 
NIE. 

Third,  $999,000  is  associated  with  NIE  staff  travel.  It  is  estimated 
that  employees  6S-12  and  above  will  spend  on  the  average  about 
one-third  of  their  time  in  travel  status  at  $50  per  day,  including 
travel  costs  and  per  diem.  The  increase  over  tlie  fiscal  year  1973  figure 
($739,000)  is  associated  with  the  annualization  of  176  new  positions. 

APPtrlCATION'  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  Shriver.  Would  you  tell  us  how,  a  college  of  local  school  agency 
would  go  about  applying  for  a  contract  or  grant  under  your  programs  ? 

Mr.  GiiENNAN.  A  college  or  imiversity  or  a  local  school  agency  could 
apply  for  a  contract  or  grant  from  NIE  in  any  of  three  ways: 

First.  An  unsolicited  proposal  to  the  Institute  for  grant  or  contract 
support. 

Second.  A  proposal  submitted  in  response  to  a  request  for  proposal 
as  published  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily, 

Third.  Application  "or  grant  assistance  under  program  announce- 
ments issued  by  the  Institute  and  published  in  the  Federal  Begister. 

CROSS-NATIONAIi  STUDIBS 

Mr.  Shbiver*  I  want  to  know  more  about  hov^  /ou  will  operate  these 
cross-national  studies.  You  say  you  are  going  to  review  the  experi- 
ences of  other  countries  in  dealing  with  education  prpblems.  Will  you 
be  sending  U.S»  researchers  abroad  under  this  program?  If  so,  will 
you  use  excess  foreign  currencies  where"  they  are  available? 

Mr.  GiiBNNAN.  Cross-national  studies  are  merely  a  possible  exainple 
of  the  kind  of  inquiries  into  educational  problems  that  NIE  might 
conduct.  Thu8,'tK6re  are  no  current  plans  to  send  any  U.S.  researchers 
abroad '^under  this  type  of  study.  If  sending  researchers  abroad  would 
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ever  be  considered  desirable,  every  effort  would  be  mad^i  to  use  excess 
foreign  currencies  where  available, 

BENEFITS  PROVIDED  TO  SCHOliARS  IN  RESIDENCE 

Mr.  Shriver^  What  kind  of  stipends  will  be  available  for  the  scholars 
in  residence  at  the  Institute?  Wnat  other  benefits  are  provided? 

Mr,  Glennan.  CongreJ^^s  authorized  NIE  to  hire  professional  em- 
ployees for  up  to  3  years  without  going  through  the  procedures  of  the 
Civil  Service  System  (NIE  also  has  authority  to  hire  up  to  one-fifth 
of  its  professional  employees  on  a  non-time-limited  basis  under  a  sim- 
ilar exemption  from  the  civil  service  system) .  The  scholars  in  residence 
would  be  hired  and  compensated  under  this  "exempt"  authority;  under 
this  authority,  no  one  may  be  paid  more  than  current  rate  for  a  GS-18 
civil  service  employee,  $36,000  per  year.  In  some  cases  an  amount  con- 
siderably less  than  that  is  appropriate ;  in  other  cates  not  Exempt  em- 
ployees are  eligible  for  life  msurance,  health  insurance,  retirement  and 
other  regular  benefits  such  as  annual  leave  and  sick  leave.  They  are  not 
eligible^  however,  for  tenyire  status  and  other  such  Civil  Service 
protection. 

DISSEMINATION 

Mr.  Shriver^  Would  you  give  us  some  examples  of  how  results  from 
the  ''Linldng  Besearch  to  Practice"  program  on  page  148  ($4.3  mil- 
lion) will  be  utilized  through  the  dissemination  of  R.  &  D.  findings 
program  on  page  149  ($4,6  million)  ? 

Mr.  Glennan,  NIE's  linking  research  to  practice  program  attempts 
to  improve  dissemination  and  utilization  of  new  methods  and  systems 
in  order  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  schools.  An  advisory  panel  is 
being  established  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Institute  in  these 
areas.  Dissemination  of  R.  &  D.  findings  refers  to  a  general  sharing  of 
knowledge  among  members  of  the  research  and  practitioner  commuri- 
ity.  The  major  ongoing  activity  in  this  area  is  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Information  Center  (ERIC),  a  computer-based  information 
system  which  sorts  and  distributes  education  research  findings.  Al- 
though new  developments  in  the  area  of  linking  research  to  practice 
may  be  fed  into  the  ERIC  system,  there  is  really  not  the  sequential 
relationship  between  the  two  programs  which  your  question  implies. 

Mr.  Shriver.  On  page  154  yon  mention  studies  of  means  jf  providing 
"experiential  career  education."  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  Experiential  learning  is  any  method  of  education 
based  on  "learning  by  doing."  This  is  particularly  meaningful  in  the 
area  of  career  education,  as  prog;rams  in  this  area  may  deal  with  the 
acquisition  of  actual  work  skills. 

VOUCHER  SYSTEM  EXPERTMENT 

Mr.  Shriver.  On  page  161,  you  say  the  voncher  system  experiments 
(or  "governance"  as  you  call  it)  will  run  from  6  to  8  years.  What  is  the 
total  cost  of  these  experiments  f  Tell  us  more  about  what  you  are  doing 
on  this. 

 Mr.  GiiBNNAN.  As  designed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

the  educational  voucher  qrstem  experiment  is  to  test  the  concept  of  a 
conip^titive  educational  marketplace  and  a  new  fo^  of  educational 
funding^Under  this  experiment,  parents  are  allowed  to  select  from 
a  set  of  alternatives  the  education  programs  in  the  school  which  they 
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have  cliosen  for  tlieir  children.  The  school  selected  receives  the  voucher 
which  is  then  redeemable  from  a  central  administrative  office.  The 
voucher  is  worth  roughly  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  in  the  com- 
munity. The  experiment  is  designed  to  determine  what  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  schools  which  have  been  selected  by  parents,  from  a  set  of 
alternatives,  for  their  children's  attendance  and  parents'  satisfaction 
-with  those  alternatives,  OEO's  plans  projected  four  full  sites  (each 
involving  8,000  to  12,000  students)  over  a  period  of  7  to  8  years. 

To  date  one  site  is  operational,  the  Alum  Rock  Union  School  District 
located  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  In  its  first  academic  year  (1972-^1973),  six 
school  buildings  comprised  of  22  mini-schools  representing  differing 
educational  alternatives  and  nearly  4,000  students  are  involved.  Alum 
Rock  has  proposed  that  the  project  be  expanded  in  the  1973-19V4 
academic  year  to  include  13  schools  and  9,000  students. 

To  'late,  $3,764,000  has  been  spent  on  the  education  voucher  program. 

Future  funding  of  vouchcrj^rojects  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  after  the  program  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Econoiriic  Opportunity  (OEO).  How- 
ever, a  number  of  significant  variables  affect  cost :  The  number  of 
schools  involved,  the  number  of  children  eligible  for  "compensatory" 
vouchers,  the  modernity  of  the  school  district's  management  procedures. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson. 

COXTACT  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OJFFICALS 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dr.  Glennan,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  your 
Institute  is  being  launched  with  strong  encouragement  by  the  Cou-  > 
gress  and  the  President,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  I  am  sure 
with  the  best  wishes  of  professionals  and  laymen  everywhere  who  have 
concerns  about  education. 

You  have  cautioned,  quite  properly,  I  think,  against  the  expecta- 
'  tipn  of  early  and  dramatic  results.  I  w^onder  if  you  plan,  to  a  degree 
that  I  personally  think  practical,  to  avoid  the  process  of  insulating 
yourself  from  the  educational  systems  that  already  exist.  In  other 
words,  are  you  going  to  associate  yourself  with  the  State  programs 
th  at  are  already  functioning  and  try  to  make  yourself  a  part  of  them  in 
some  practical  and  contributing  way,  and  not  simply  sit  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  study  these  projects  that  you  are  going  to  farm  out  through 
all  these  contracts  that  have  been  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  hope  we  are  not  insulated.  As  i  said 
earlier,  I  probably  have  spent  more  time  trying  to  talk  with  adminis- 
trators and  practitioners  than  I  have  with  the  research  community  so 
far.  I  am  trying  to  visit  at  least  one  State  Department  a  month,  and 
I  hope  one  local  education  agency  a  month,  m  order  to  understand 
the  problems  that  they  are  deah»^^  with. 

As  we^  have  looked  at  this  dissemination  activity,  the  question  of 
how  you  get  information  to  the  field,  we  have  been  talking  with  States 
that  already  have  substantial  systenre  that  attempt  to  do  that.  We  want 
to  try  to  understand  how  %vfcll  those  systems  are  working  and  how  we 
ought  to  relate  to  them.  ^    '  ^ 

I  am  certainly  not  anxious  to  create  total  new  sets  of  systems.  I  am 
not  anxious  to  go  around  systems  that  e^^st.  I  am  anxious  to  relate  to 
a  lot  of  different  constituencies. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  avoid  becoming  isolated  and  "ivory 
tower'^  and  simply  sitting  here  in  Washington. 
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One  of  the  things  that  I  have  asked  the  people  in  the  career  educa- 
tion area  to  do,  for  example,  is  to  try  to  make  sure  we  do  not  just  con- 
centrate on  our  four  models.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  has  bpen  done,  both  Avith  the  support  of  the  recent 
vocational  education  funds,  but  also  in  school  systems  on  their  own, 
that  is  relevant  to  the  goals  of  career  education. 

We  are  going  to  take  a  careful  look  at  those  activities.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  have  a  particular  affinity  to  that  which  we  do ; 
that  we  should  view  it  as  better  than  anybody  else's.  I  hope  it  will  be, 
but  it  certainly  won't  be  right  away-.  ^ ; 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  tp  bring  those  other  kinds  of 
activities  to  the  attention  of  the  school  men  of  the  country,  and  we 
will  be  doing  that,  . 

We  take  a  pret^  broad  view,  I  think,  and  I  think  the  staff  as  a  whole 
takes  that  view.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  traveling  to  the  prac- 
titioner communities*  ^ 

BXAMFLES  OF  GOOD  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPltfteKT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  I  have  listened  to  other  witnesses,  it  appears  to 
me  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  identifying  prob- 
lems-  It  seems  to  me  we  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  need  to  know 
right  now  about  our  problems,  and  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  find 
some  of  the  good  examples  that  exist,  that  are  working,  and  dissemi- 
nate this  information. 

Are  you  going  to  concentrate  a  significant  amount  of  your  effort  in 
this  regard?  There  are  good  examples.  If  you  listen  to  what  we  hear 
aroundthis  table,  you  would  think  all  education  is  horrible;  that  there 
is  nothing  good  about  it  anyplace,  I  know  that  is  not  so. ' 

I  would  like  to  see  some  examples  of  ^ood  education  disseminated 
through  your  office  to  those  areas  where  it  is  not  good, 

Mr,  GiiENNAN.  I  quite  agree  with  that,  I  tbmk  there  are  good  ex- 
amples. I  think  many  of  them  are  good  examples  because  people  have 
worked  for  fairly  long,  steady  periods  of  time  in  the  local  area.  They 
have  ignored  some  of  the  blandishments  of  Federal  funds  and  just 
kept  at  the  joh 

We  have  to  be  looking  at  those  people.  I  have  people  come  into  my 
office  to  describe  their  situation,  what  they  are  doing,  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  that  they  ttll  me  is  true,  but  there  are  some  fairly  im- 
pressive things  happening. 

I  ask  them,  *fDo  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  is  doing  it  that  way  ? " 

^'No^  I  really  haven't  run  into  anybody  else  who  is  doing  it  that  way." 

I  thmk  it  is  the  obUgation  of  an  institution  concerned  with  creation 
of  knowledge  to  examine  the  existing  activities  for  what  they  contrib- 
ute. I  think  it  is  wrong  if  we  immediately  insist  upon  going  out  and 
doing  new  things  just  because  they  are  new  things. 

We  will  do  a  lot  of  that.  There  has  to  be  some  of  that.  It  is  challeng- 
ing and  excitinjg.  There  are  things  that  need  to  be  done.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

In  fact,  the  bidk  of  the  resources,  because  of  the  way  costs  go,  will 
be  in  that  activity,  but  I  . hope  the  other  will  be  a  significant  portion  of 
our  effort. 

WAYS  ' TO  AVOID  POOR  PROGRAM:  DEVELOPMENT—- 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  also  made  a  note  of  the  language  to  which  Mr. 
Natcher  referred.  You  refer  to  "hastily  mounting  incompletely  con- 
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ceived  programs  on  the  basis  of  sloppy  scholarship." 

As  e:camj)les  of  tliis,  yon  quoted  such  progi*ams  as  Headstart,  Com- 
innnity  Action,  and  some  of  our  manpower  programs, 

I  would  hke  to  know  how  you  plan  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  th^o  we  found 
ill  those  programs,  and  how  you  conceive  your  agenuy  as  being  able  to 
avoid  them. 

Mr.  Glknnax.  If  in  fact  the  Government  comes  to  believe  in  the 
process  of  R.  &  D.,  if  they  will  accept  at  least  part  of  my  conception  of 
K.  &  D.,  it  means  we  simply  take  a  longer  period  of  time  before  we 
create  a  national  program  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Wo  reco^ze  that  the  development  of  new  programs  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mstitutioiis  to  support  the  expansion  of  programs  is  a  time- 
consuming  process.  We  understand  that  we  need  to  take  several  years, 
frequently,  even  to  conceive  of  how  to  develop  that  program. 

My  experience,  again  in  OEO,  in  areas  other  than  education,  was 
that  there  was  usually  a  year  and  a  half  between  the  time  an  idea  came 
up  and  we  started  to  think  about  it,  and  the  time  that  we.  were  ready  to 
go  into  the  field  with  some  kind  of  developmental  activity  or  experi- 
mental activity.  During  that  year  and  a  half,  we  were  attempting  to 
consult  with  a  wide  variety  of  people.  We  perhaps  did  a  few  small 
planning  studies.  We  thought  about  what  tne  problem  was,  and  we 
asked  whether  our  initial  conception  of  the  problem  was  the  right  one, 
or  whether  a  different  one  was  required. 

We  got  some  trial  designs.  We  asked  experts  of  various  sorts  to  take 
a  look  at  those  trial  designs. 

That  is  a  systematic  process.  It  is  a  time-consuming  process.  It  is 
a  process  that  has  been  required  in  all  the  other  areas.  The  health  area 
does  not  zip  right  out.  There  has  been  a  sustained,  long-term  commit- 
ment to  research  in  the  health  area.  The  same  has  been  true  in  the  space 
area.  ^ 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  think  of  how  to  do  this  in  the  social  areas 
because  of  the  tremendous  variety  of  interactions  of  social  groups,  of 
individuals  of  different  interest  groups,  the  political  process,  and  so 
forth. 


Mr.  KoBiNSON.  This  would  encourage  nic  to  believe  you  are  planning 
to  pixxjeed  in  a  variety  of  pilot  projects,  and  are  n()t  planning  to  move 
too  quicklyy  which  is  somethi^>g  with  which  I  would  certainly  agree. 
.  You  mentioned  on  paffe  4  -hat  schools  are  not  being  successful  in 
overcoming  this  country"s  social  problems.  Of  course  the  scliools  are 
not  successful  in  overcoming  the  social  problems,  because  the  schools 
do  lot  have  that  as  a  total  responsibility.  The  schools  are  never  going 
to  cvercome  all  of  our  social  problems  nor  have  they  in  any  country, 
as  f  sir  as  I  know. 

Can  you  cite  an  example  where  schools  have  successfully  overcome 
social  problems  as  institutions  functioning  by  themselves  ? 


perhajDs  this  is  a  little  more  carelessly  stated  than  it  should  have  been. 

I  think  the  schools  have  been  asked  to  do  too  nmch,  frequently,  in 
this  comitry.  They  have  been  held  up  against  a  set  of  standards  thf>t 
they  could  not  hope  to  have  dealt  witii. 

For  example,  the  major  poi+ion  of  the  Jencks'  critique  of  schooling 
is  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  i-edistributing  income.  Whether  or 
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Mr.  Glexnan.  I  think  the  point 


good  one,  and 
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not  ono  believes  that  is  the  proper  goal  of  society,  even,  it  is  clesir  the 
schools  have  not  thought  it  was  a  goaJ.  Even  most  of  the  philccsophei'S 
of  schooling  have  not  thought  of  it  as  a  goal. 

I  think  Irequently  the  scliools  have  been  declarid  failui-is  against 
goals  that  they  never  Jiad  and  could  not  deal  with. 

I  think  the  career  education  aica  is  a  good  exam\ile  of  a  pluc'^ 
there  is  this  kind  of  problem  and  wiiore  the  definition  of  the  problem 
is  terribly  important.  For  many  of  the  things  that  people  value  in  jobs, 
career  progression,  the  opportunity  to  get  ahead,  the  chance  for  move- 
ment—for many  of  those  things — the  schools  cannot  do  it  by  thmi- 
selves. 

They  can  help.  They  con  provide  good  initial  skills.  They  can  help 
people  to  get  into  jobs  that  nave  some  of  those  characteristics. 

But  part  of  the  problem  is  in  the  labor  market  itself.  We  may  need 
to  find  a  creative  partnership  between  industry  and  employers  in 
general,  and  the  educational  system,  to  have  this  occur.  If  we  d(»  not 
work  at  defining  the  kind  of  partnership  that  has  to  be,  then  career 
education  itself  will  fail,  because  it  has  defined  its  only  action  point 
as  being  the  schools,  and  the  schools  do  not  have  total  control  of 
that  problem. 

INSULATION  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Ml .  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  commend  this  course  to  you,  because 
it  certainly  has  been  my  observation  that  down  through  the  3'ears, 
rather  than  finding  an  increasing  amount  of  communication  ana  this 
partnerdiip  that  you  mention,  it  has  been  decreasing  in  terms  of  its 
lunctioiiing  mthm  most  communities.  The  school  teachers  and  the 


school  systems  insulate  themselves  (again  going  back  to  that  word  of 
"insulatmg"K  insulate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  think  tnat  their  purpose  exish,  only  in  the  classroom  and  no 
place  else,  and  once  they  are  out  of  the  classroom  their  obligation  is 
dischar^d. 

Tl\is  IS  not  so,  in  my  view,  just  as  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
city  coimcihnan  or  the  mayor  or  anybody  else.  They  are  part  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  they  have  to  participate  u\  it,  and  they  are  not  participating 
to  tlie  degree  that  I  think  is  reasonable  and  proper  today. 

One  final  question. 

LAKGE-SCALE  PR0GlLV3r  DEVELOPMENT 

On  pa^  85  you  mention,  in  termK  of  ymr  discussion  of  the  researcli 
and  development  activities  program,  that  these  developmental  and 
demonstiation  programs  are  usually  fairly  large  in  scope. 

Wha does  this  imply  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  It  usually  means  they  are  multimillion  dollar,  typis 
of  activities, 

The  career  education  model,  one  effort,  is,  as  I  recall,  $3  million  a 
year.  That  means  there  ought  to  be  very  detailed  and  thouchtful  con- 
siderations of  what  you  want  to  do  before  you  commit  those  kinds 
of  resources. 

The  educational  voucher  program,  on  the  one  site  that  is  being 
examined,  involves  the  expenditure  of  something  on  the  order  of  $2 
million  a  year,  and  will  go  up  a  little  bit  as  the  size  of  the  program 
increases  some^yhat. 
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Tlic  liome-basecl  career  education  model  that  is  operating  in  Provi- 
dence, R.T.,  a  developmental  effort,  is  a  littl'**  more  tl  an  u  million 
dollars  a  year. 

These  are  significant  programs.  ]VTuch  of  that  money  frequently 
^joes  to  the  actual  cost  of  delivering  instruction  in  order  to  gain  a  test 
site  at  which  you  can  look  at  things.  It  is  not  all  research  act^ivities, 
it  is  not  all  payment  to  researchers.  It  may  be  payments  to  students, 
teachers,  and  what  liave  you,  but  payments  necessary  in  order  to  create 
tlie  environment  in  which  you  can  carry  out  your  research  or  develop- 
ment activities. 

SKLKCTIOX  OF  PROGRAM  SITES 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  are  these  sites,  as  you  describe  them,  selected?- 
Do  you  develop  criteria  for  a  program  that  yox  want  to  have  re- 
searched, and  then  put  it  out  and  ask  people  to  submit  their  ideas 
AS  to  how  it  can  best  be  done,  and  then  you  select  one? 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  think  there  is  a  variety  of  techniques  used.  We  hope 
to  change  them  somewhat  fro/n  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

There  ai-e  some  instances  in  which  you  have  a  fairly  generalized  set 
of  entrants,  fl  .nd  you  can  write  a  set  of  guidelines,  essentially  some  cri- 
*  .ria  for  selection  within  it.  That  is,  you  are  looking  for,  let  us  say,  a 
spectrum  of  urbanization,  a  specti^um  of  minority  groups,  a  spectrum 
of  particular  educational  problems.  You  can  try  to  lay  out  those  cri- 
teria, invite  applications  against  a  specific  set  of  tasks,  and  then  go 
through  what  would,  hopefully,  be  a  selection  process  of  some 
integrity.  .      .  .  ? 

In  other  instances  you  would  have  sonie  very  specific  kinds  of  things 
you  want  to  test.  You  want  to  test  a  specific  curriculuni  model  or  a  par- 
ticular  Government  system  or  a  particular  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  industry.  Then  you  have  to  go  shopping,  it  seems  to  ine — 
again,  you  can  try  to  advertise  as  best  you  can — ^you  go  shopping  for 
people  who  are  willing  to  buy  into  that  particular  design.  There  has  to 
be  some  negotiations  in  it. 

We  hope  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case,  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  past,  to  have  a  fairly  open  competition  for  these  site 
activities.  They  are  important  activities.  They  are  exciting  to  be  a  part 
of,  frequently. 

.  Mr.  JRoBiNsoN.  And  they  are  expensive. 
Mr.  Gi^NNAN.  And  they  are  expensive. 

I  think  they  ought  to  be  something  that  is  not  somehow  in  the  back 
halls  of  the'^lE  to  decide  upon.  • 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  certainly  agree  with  that  concept  of  site  selection. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  IFLood.  Mr.  Obey  ? 

PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't  take  much  time  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  but  I  do  want  to  take  up  for  just  a  moment  the 
theme  voiced  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

I  was  struck  by  the  difference  in  tone  between  two  sentences  in  your 
statement.  At  page  4  you  say,  "I  Would  like  to  ask  your  understanding 
when  some  of  our  developments  appear  less  than  totally  successful." 

On  page  3,  you  cite  the  language  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuclqr  referred. 
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I  fully  recognize  that  many  of  the  programs  in  the  social  areas  were 
started  up  too  fast,  and  tliat  there  \ras  not  enough  startup  Hme  in- 
volved, which  led  to  a  lot  of  waste  and  a  lot  of  unfulfilled  expectations 
around  the  countr>\  I  think  that  almost  everyone  on  at  least  this  end 
of  the  table^I  am  sure  we  would  have  the  same  feeling  on  the  other 
end — -would  agree  that  there  were  an  awful  lot  of  mistakes  made. 

I  am  personally  pei-suaded  about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  broaden 
our  categorical  approach  to  education.  But  I  frankly  resent,  as  I  think 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  kind  of  language  contained 
iu  the  statement  on  page  3,  because  I  think  it  does  a  disservice  both  to 
President  Johnson  and  to  the  mpjiy  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
trying  to  meet  needs  that  were  ignored  for  far  too  long 

I  am  reminded  of  the  quote  of  President  Roosevelt  when  he  said,  in 
1936 :  "Better  the  occasional  mistake  or  fault  of  a  gu^ernment  living  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  than  the  consistent  omissions  of  a  government 
frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference." 

I  would  just'urge  you  in  the  future,  in  evaluating— there  have  been 
some  great  mistakes,  undoubtedly — to  be  just  as  fair  in  the  assessment 
of  those  programs  as  you  ask  us  to  be,  on  page  4,  of  yours. 

LESSONS  LEARXED  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

.  Mr.  GiiENNAN.  I  agree  with  that. 

Let  me  set  something  straight  here.  I  have  been  associated  with 
many  of  those  programs  that  I  say  were  mounted  rapidly  and,  in  retrp- 
spect,  I  think  improperly.  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  them  myself.  I 
did  not  mean  in  what  I  said  here  to  say  that  the  people  who  made  tho^e 
decisions  made  them  in  any  sense  out  of  bad  faith  or  anything  else.  . 

In  my  judgment,  this  information  did  not  get  to  many  of  the  policy- 
makers. It!  would  riot  have  gotten  to  many  of  the  policymakers.  It  was? 
an  enthusiasm,  a  commitment,  a  concern  of  those  days.  - 
^  I  was  at  least  on  the  periphery  of  part  of  that  great  buoyancy  that 
carried  us  through.  , 

This  statement  is  made  10  years  later,  and  essentially  says  maybe 
we  can  learn  something  from  those  experiences,  and  maybe  those  ex- 
periences were  necessary  in  order  for  us  even  to  make  the  statements 
that  I  am  making  now  about  why  I  think  this  kind  of  approach  is 
needed. 

Mr*  Obet.  That  is  essentially  the  point- 1  want  to  make,  because 
I  think  they  were.  I  do  not  apologize,  for  the  many  mistakes  made  in 
the  initiation  of  fchesv^  programs.  I  think  it  was  probably  a  necessary 
pairt  of  our  learning  ani  growing  process. 

Mighty  expensive  in  some  cases;  mighty  frustrating.  I  recognize 
that. 

I  would  have  a  littV»  different  analysis  of  why  that  happened.  The 
reason  I  bring  this  up  iS  that  it  relates  somewhat  to  something  t  l*^ch 
I  got  intu  yesterday,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Green,  because  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  reasons  fov  the  too  fast  startup  of  some  of  the  programs  was 
simply  because  there  was  such  tremendous  pressure  on  the  part  of  local 
communities  who  did  not  have  the  resources  to  do  what  they  should 
have  been  doing  in  education  for  years. 

Some  of  these  programs,  perhaps  Headstart,  should  have  been 
started  as  demonstration  programs.  We  should  have  adhered  to  that 
kind  of  approach.  But  because  of  the  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government,  you  had  grep.t  pressure  trying  to  make  those  pro- 
grams apply  to  everybody  and  apply  to  areas  all  over  the  country, 

I  think  that  is  the  essential  reason  that  a  lot  of  these  programs  have 
gone  astray,  not  necessarily  becai\se  they  were  ill  conceived,  P^me  of 
them  I  am  sure  were.  But  simply  because  there  was  sucV.  pressure 
to  use  those  programs  to  do  everything  else  that  should  have  been  done 
that  we  did  not  in  fact  zero  in  on  the  problem  areas  nearly  as  exclu- 
sively as  we  should  have. 

Mr,  Glexxan,  I  am  sure  that  is  true. 

URGENCY  OF  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Obey,  I  am  afraid  tliis  budget  presented  to  this  committee  does 
the  same-thing.  As  at  least  some  of  iis  mentioned  yesterday,  I  do  not  see 
any  seijse  of  urgency  about  clementarj^  and  secondary  education  prob- 
lems reflected  in  this  budget, 

Mr,  Smith.  The  example  he  use<J,  Headstart,  is  an  outstanding 
exanmle  of  what  you  are  talkii\  ab'-nt,  I  was  an  attorney  for  school 
boards  m  the  1950's,  and  I  remembei  every  year  at  c-hool  board  meet- 
ings, someone  would  request  what  amounts  to  a  Headst'ait  program, 
but  it  never  was  approved  because  the  board  would  give  a  liigher 
pnority  to  most  every  other  proposal  for  money— tea^mers'  salaries, 
an  esxtra  teacher,  football  uniforms,  progntms  for  the  gifted,  all  those 
kind  of  things,  .Headstart  came  last, 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  afraid  unless  the  administration  is  very  careful, 
it  will  comejlast  again,  at  least  in  certain  areas  of  my  State. 

I  would  lik**^  to  ask  a  couple  of  quick  specific  questions,  and  then 
give  Mrs,  Green  the  time  I  would  like  her  to  have. 

On  page  189  of  the  justifications,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you 
Jist  an  increase  of  15  positions  to  a  total  of  30. 

Mr,  Gl^nnan,  I  am  sorry  ? 

Mr,  Obey,  Page  189  of  tlie  justifications, 

Mr.  Gluxnan.  You  are  speaking  to  the  funds  for  postsecondary 
education? 

Mr,  Miller.  There  is  more  than  one  approjiriation  in  the  justifica- 
tion, and  this  is  not  within  the  Nationj^I  Institute  of  Education, 
Mr*  Cpsy,  I  see*  OK* 

GOAXS  AND  ISSUES  OF  AMERICAN  K>TJOATION 

This  relates  to  a  question  that  Mr,  Michel  had. 

On  page  140 — is  that  within  what  we  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr,  Glennan.  Yes,  it  surely  is, 

Mr,  Obey,  Field-initiated  studies.  The  language  in  the  second  para- 
graph: "Providing  perspectives  on  and  clarification  cf  the  goals  and 
issues  of  American  education." 

Will  you  explain  a  little  bit  what  that  is?  That  is  broad  language. 
If  I  understand  it  correctly,  it  relates  to  something  which,  m  my  im- 
pression, has  been  stuiHed  over  and  over 

Mr.  Glennan.  I  think  that  the  problem  of  providing  jperspectives ' 
on  and  clarification  of  goals  and  issues  of  American  education  Is  some- 
tiling  which  is  a  continuing  and  ongoing  activity,  and  will  be  as  long 
as  we  have  an  educatonal  system. 
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It  is  very  clear  that  the  educational  system  tocis.y  is  responding  to  a 
different  set  of  goals  or  ought  to  be  responding  to  a  different  set  of 
goals  than  it  did  20, 30,  or  50  years  ago. 

Part  of  the  problem  that  we  have  in  our  educational  systems  is  that 
we  frec^uently  hold  to  beliefs  about  the  efficacy  of  education  and  the 
capabihties  of  education  appropriate  to  one  generation  or  several 
generations,  but  which,  because  of  the  changing  situation,  are  now 
different.  I  see  this  kind  of  activity  as  a  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that,  but  my  point  is,  we  are  discussing  this 
budget  within  the  context  of  a  very  tight  fiscal  situation  as  defined  by 
the  President.  It  is  my  impression  that  you  have  a  good  deal  of  that 
kind  of  research  going  on  now,  funded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that 
if  you  are  looking  for  priority  items  for  the  use  of  Federal  money, 
that  really  ought  to  come  somewhat  lower  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  whole  field-initiated  studies  ai'ea  is  an  attempt 
to  allocate  a  small  portion  of  the  total  Institute  budffet  to  fairly  funda- 
mental research  activities.  We  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  as  open  to 
ideas  in  a  variety  of  areas  as  possible. 

*  In  this  case,  $10  million  out  of  the  $110  million  budget  was  associ- 
ated with  these  field-initiated  efforts. 

As  a  means  of  jnd^g  what  is  supported  under  that  program,  we 
have  a  set  of  eminent  and  very  capable  panels,  or  will  have  such  panels 
when  they  are  created. 

It  is  really  tii^r  intent  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  simply  dupli- 
cating or  supporting  research  which  is  elsewhere  being  carried  on. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  goals  in  our  country  right  now  is  a 
major  one. 

Mr.  Obey.  Of  course  it  is.  I  also  think  that  an  awful  lot  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  it  ri^t  now. 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green. 

PAST  PROGRAM  iNEQimTES 

Mrs.  Green.  First,  I  want  to  say  I  agi'ee  with  Mr.  Obey  that  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  Congress  had  any  evil  motives  when  he  or  she 
first  recommended  a  pro-am.  I  must  say  I  am  far  more  critical  of  the 
way  they  have  been  administered  than  I  am  of  the  original  concept. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  you  1,000  percent  in  the  words  you  used  of 
*'slopmr  scholarship"  and  all  the  haste. 

As  I  said  ye^eraay,  the  part  that  makes  me  the  saddest  is,  I  see  the 
needs  in  a  particular  district  in  my  ai*ea  or  anyone  of  a  thousand  dis- 
tricts  across  the  country  where  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  close  down  a 
center  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  because  of  the  lack  of  $200,- 
000— or  the  schools  closed  3  weeks  early  because  they  do  not  have 
funds  to  pay  teachers  salaries  or  janitorial  services,  or  not  hire  reme- 
dial teachers  because  there  are  insufficient  Innds  then  I  see  $3  million 
^o  down  the  drain  ho.re  in  R.  &  D.  or  other  bureaus  of  OE  without  a 
smgle  constructive  thing  resulting  from  it.  This  can  be  duplicated  a 
thousand  timos.  This  is  really  the  basi&i  of  my  concern. 

I  like  your  words  "building  up  some  credibility."  I  have  been  lied 
to — and  t  use  those  words  very  ad^dsedly — I  have  been  lied  to  so  many 
.times  by  the  people  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  as  we  have  looked 
at  contracts  and  grants,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ^iiere  isn't  any 
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credibility  among  some  of  the  higher-ups  in  thafc  Office  or  in  the 
Department, 

N  RESE.\RCII  REMAIN^^^G  IN  TJIE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOIf 

Mr.  Micl^l  asked  you  ubont  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  programs 
trom  the  Office  of  Education,  But  now  how  much  research  mil  remain 
in  the  Office  of  Education  if  NlE  is  funded  ?  How  much  goes  to  NIE  ? 

Mr,  Glknnax.  Mrs.  Green.,  I  would  have  to  provide  the  precise  fig- 
ures for  the  record.  But  there  are,  in  my  understanding,  two  areas  in 
wluch  lir.tivities  that  would  be  called  research  activities  remain. 

One  of  them  is  the  handicai>ped  area,  where  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  fairly  good  integration  of  research  and  practice. 

Mrs,  Greex,  You  are  speaking  of  the  Mullen  contract,  for  example? 

Mr,  Glexxan.  Pardon? 

No,  no. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Mullen  contract? 

Mr,  Glennai^-,  I  do  not  know  in  detail  about  that  contract.  No,  the 
program  as  a  whole  has  I  think  a  reputation,  I  have  not  looked  at  it 
personally-  The  feeling  was  that  for  the  time  being  it  made  seiise  to 
leaAe  that  research  activity  there.  The  other  area  is  the  vocational 
educational  area,  where  substantial  parts  of  those  research  funds  in 
fact  go  out  as  formula  grants  to  the  States  for  their  use  in  researc]i 
and  development  activities, 

Mrs.  Gkeen.  This  is  what  I  do  not  quite  understand  in  setting  up  the 
NIE.  Yoii  say  you  are  going  to  liavc  some  new  departures,  you  perhaps 
.  have  a  different  pliilosophy.  But  you  still  plan  to  leave  much  of  the 
research  in  the  Office  of  Education, 

Why  do  wc  have  these  two  going  at  the  same  time? 

Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  amount  that  will  slill  be  there 
and  the  number  of  contracts  and  grants  that  will  still  be  in  operation 
and  what  your  expectations  arc  for  1974,  1975,  and  1976? 

Mr.  Glennak.  OK. 

[The  information  follows :] 

OmcEJ  OF  Education  Discrbtionasy      &  I>.  Amrmms 

The  Office  ot  Education  currently  has  funds  available  for  discretionary  re-  ^ 
search  and  development  from  the  following  appropriations:  VocaHonal  and 
Adwlt  Education,  Education  for  thfe  Handicapped,  Library  Resources*  Higher 
Education,  and  Educational  Activities  Overseas  (special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram). Information  supplied  by  tlie  OflBcc  of  Edncatioa  is  that  these  programs 
will  provide  for  a  total  of  151  contract  and  grant  awards  amounting  to  $21,056,- 
000  during  fiscal  ^^ear  1073,  and  110  contract  and  grant  a^vards  amounting  to 
$10,056,000  during  fiscal  year  1074.  No  funding  decisions  have  been  made  relat- 
ing to  the  Office  of  K  ducat  ion  K.  &  D,  programs  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year 
1970.  * 

i»rogra:m  KV^\?.rTATiox  procedures 

Mrs.  Green.  In  response  to  Mr.  Kobinsou,  you  talked  about  closer 
evaluations.  We  ha>  e  run  aci;oss  miM\y  contvacts  on  grants  in  both 
OEO  and  OE,  where  the  indi^adual  who  administei'ed  the  pr'^^gram 
then  received  a  contract  from  the  same  Federal  agency  to  evahiate 
the  program  which  he  had  just  finished  administering. 

Has  that  come  to  your  attention,  will  that  continae  to  be  the  policy? 

Mr,  Glennan*  I  laiow  of  some  of  the  instan  ss,  Mrs.  Green.  I  think  1 
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can  fairly  say  in  no  instance,  in  none  of  the  programs  I  was  involved 
in  in  OEO,  did  wq  do  that.  We  have  a  very  strong  policy  of  not  having 
the  same  pci-son  who  evolved  the  program  evaluate  it.  But  c\'en  in 
our  own  office,  in  an  elfort  to  try  to  separate  from  the  progiam  office 
the  operation  of  the  program,  the  evaluation  activity,  and  so  forth,  I 
think  we  went  too  far  in  some  instances  because  it  hindered  the  com- 
munication back  from  the  ev  aluation. 

I  think  there  is  a  formative  function  of  evaluation  that,  if  we  get  too 
pure  about  the  separation,  can  be  lost.  I  remember  particularly  your 
experience  in  Oregon  with  the  Newgate  thing.  I  can  assure  you  that 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  procedures  that  we  set  up  will  simply  pre- 
vent that  from  happening.  It  is  just  absolutely  wrong. 

Mrs.  Green.  Are  the  Fry  Associat  s  still  involved  in  evaluation  of 
the  contracts? 

Mr.  Glexnax.  InOEO  ? 

Mrs.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glennan.  No  project  I  was  involved  with. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  I'ecall  one  incident  where  a  regional  director  orga- 
nized his  own  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  getting  convracts;  while 
he  was  still  the  regional  director  he  negotiated  a  contract  vuth  the  new 
company^  which  he  was'^o  head. 

Mr.  Glennan.  That  is  clearly  illegal. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ISSUES 

Mrs.  Green.  That  is  what  I  said  yesterday.  We  see  collusion,  cor- 
ruption, shiiddy  work,  inefficiency,  waste  throughout  the  whole  opera- 
tion. It  gives  me  grave  doubts  about  NIE.  I  am  just  not  persuaded 
that  NIE  is  going  to  be  any  different. 

You  say  you  are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  the  OE  people  over  with  yoa. 
I  asked  for  the  record,  and  I  guess  I  will  leave  it  at  that,  the  other  day, 
for  somebody  to  expand  on  v«rhy  we  could  expect  anything  different 
from  NIE  than  what  we  have  at  OE  research. 

Mr.  Glennan.  We  will  provide  for  the  record  a  fairly  significant 
statement  on  that.  Let  me  just  say  that  on  the  reading  of  what  you 
have  \<'ritten  and  some  of  the  testimony  that  you  have  given,  most  of 
the  practices  that  I  hear  you  decrying  are  ones  which  I  completely 
agree  with  you  on. 

You  will  find  that  in  my  record  at  least  at  OEO,  and  I  think  you 
know  with  Ralph  Howard  and  the  group  there,  we  were  successful, 
at  least  in  headquarters,  in  turning  around,  the  activities. 

Mrs.  Green.  There  was  big  improvement.  I  have  said  publicly 
many  times  tbnt  after  Carhicci  became  "Director,  desirable  changes 
were  made  in  cleaning  up  contracts  and  gmnts.  There  was  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Glennan.  Well  when  I  talked  to  Secretary  Richardson  in  t]ie 
first  meeting  we  had  when  I  took  this  job,  I  said,  "Look,  one  of  the 
first  things  we  have  to  do  is  woiry  about  the  administrative  system 
here.  We  have  to  have  an  administrative  system  that  has  integrity/' 

I  found  that  when  research  people  know  that  the  system  is  good  and 
fair,  they  will  use  it.  If  it  is  nonresponsive  and  irrelevant  they  will  go 
around  it.  When  they  go  around  it,  that  is  when  you  get  into  all  the 
problems  we  are  discussing  here. 

What  you  try  to  do  is  build  a  system  which  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  researchers  yet  has  sa  feguards  built  in. 
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So,  for  example,  Martin  Duby,  who  is  our  contract  officer  and  who 
I  think  is  superb,  is  involved  now  at  the  begi  niiin^  of  the  process,  I 
say  to  the  research  people,  look,  when  you  are  starting  to  think  about 
a  problem,  one  of  the  first  questions  you  havo  to  answer  is  how  you 
are  going  to  select  who  does  it,  I  do  not  want  to  see  something  come 
to  my  office  on  tlie  15th  of  June  with  a  contractor  and  a  new  program 
in  hand ;  you  will  not  get  that  through, 

PROBLEArS  WITH  PAST  CONTR.VCTS 

Mrs,  Greex.  Besides  the  backdating  of  innumerable  contracts,  let 
me  give  you  two  examples. 

The  PEBSI  contract  was  estimated  to  cost  $640,000 ;  first  contract 
$800,000;  then  it  went  np  to  $899,000.  There  was  very  shoddy  moni- 
toring of  it.  The  HEW  Audit  Division  as  well  as  GAO  questioned 
a  third  of  the  proposed  budget,  $298,000,  but  jio  action  was  taken  by 
HEW. 

Then  they  were  given  an  additional  $91,000  and  a  final  audit  was 
never  done.  This  is  not  ancien**  history. 
Mr,  Miller.  Mrs.  Green  ? 
Mrs.  Green.  Let  me  finish  this. 

In  1971,  the  same  company,  BLK,  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract on  a  sole  source  basis  for  $850,000  and  received  $502,000  and  they 
asked  that  that  be  given  to  them  before  the  final  HEW  audit  was  ap- 
proved, Mr.  Richardson  was  the  very  person  who  made  a  commitment 
on  this  on  a  sole  source  basis;  the  record  is  very,  veiy  clear  on  it.  And 
indeed  in  1971  the  contract  was  given  to  them  again  on  a  sole  source 
basis,  even  though  every  report  on  it  was  adverse. 

Xow  you  know  this  just  does  not  give  me  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
that  things  are  changing. 

Mr.  Miller.  Since  that  is  a  contract  that  was  handled  at  the  level  of 
the  Office  of  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  here  the 
response  which  I  think  we  made  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  the  kinds 
of  questions  you  have  raised.  Because  I  think  we  still  do  regard  that 
contract  as  having  been  a  productive  piece  of  work. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  will  be  glad  to  and  I  will  put  in  a  greater  explana- 
tion as  I  see  it. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Program  Evaluation  by  Summer  Interns  (PEBSI) 

The  fonowing  represents  testimony  given  by  Hon.  EUiot  L.  Richardson,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  before  the  Task  Force  on  Sex  Discrimi- 
nation, Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  April 
27,  19^*2,  relating  to  program  evaluation  by  summer  interns  (PEBSI). 

Late  last  year  I  sought  to  summarize  in  a  speech  to  HEW  employees  some  of 
my  thoughts  about  how  our  Department  could  become  more  responsible  and  re- 
is«ponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  I  will  not  try  to  summarize  my 
remarks  here  but  will  ask  instead  that  :t  be  printed  in  the  hearing  record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement,  if  I  may.  But  an  important  segment  of  that  statement., 
stressed  the  importance  of  better  evaluation  of  HEW  programs. 

Given  the  squeeze  we  now  find  ourselves  in  between  uncontrollable  costs  and 
rising  expectations,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  indulge  the  ''don't  ju.st  stand  there, 
do  something"  syndrome  that  lias  so  often  characterized  governmental  reactions 
to  current  crises.  At  a  time  w^hen  there  is  great  disillu.«donment  about  Government 
in  general,  ineffective  responses  to  needs  we  really  don*t  know  how  to  meet  only 
compound  distrust.  Ar.  a  result  it  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before  to  be  able  to 
apply  objective  measures  to  tlie  performance  of  our  prograni.s.  We  need  better 
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methods  of  measuring  performance ;  we  need  to  make  evaluation  a  regular,  on- 
going part  of  program  administration ;  and  wc  must  learn  how  to  make  effective 
use  ol;  community  people,  those  who  actually  see  liow  a  program  effects  the  lives 
of  those  it  is  intended  to  help,  "telling  it  like  it  is''  about  the  gai>s  and  failures 
and  activities  we  support. 

It  was  this  last  feature  which  the  PEBSI  program  was  intended  to  explore 
when  it  Was  initiated  in  1070.  The  premise  of  the  program  was  that  nonpro- 
fcsxional  community  residents  and  community-oriented  college  students  could 
evahuite  HEW  programs  from  the  consumers'  viewpoints  more  effectively  than 
professional  oval ua tors  utilizing  more  conventional  evaluation  techniques.  HBWs 
intention  was  not  to  .substitute  PEBSI  for  more  professional  evaluation,  but 
rathor  to  add  an  inii^rtant  new  dimension  to  the  evaluation  product  we  were 
also  receiving  through  professional  channels. 

Another  of  the  values  of  the  PEBSI  approach  was  that  it  would  generate  its 
own  follow-up.  The  PEBSI  intern.s  unlike  i)rofessional  evoluators  who  go  some- 
where else  once  their  study  is  complete,  remain  in  the  community  and  can  be 
valuable  *'follow-upper.s"  because  tliey  can  see  whether  oorrective  action  was 
taken  as  a  result  of  their  rt^commendation.s  and  can  advocate  change  as  nieml>ers 
of  the  local  community. 

A  further  by-product  ( r  the  PEBSI  approach  is  that  young  iwople  could  obtain 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  Federal  (Jovenmient  and  its  noces.sary  interaction 
with  5>tatc  and  local  governments  and  private  nonprolit  organizations. 

TIIK   1070  PROG  RANI 

As  a  result  of  a  competitive  bid  process,  the  Oflice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  contracted  in  1970  with  BLK,  Inc.  of  Washington, 
D.C,  a  black-owned  consultant  firm  whose  proposal  offered  the  lowest  cost  esti- 
nmte  as  well  as  the  technical  capability  to  conduct  the  PEBSI  i»rogram.  The  firm 
hired  170  summer  interns  for  approximately  .GO  days  to  evaluate  15  HEW 
programs  embracing  a  cross-section  of  health,  educdtion,  and  welfare  activities, 
including  adult  basic  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  head  start,  matenial 
A^.d  infant  care,  and  social  services  to  families  receiving  welfare  assistance 
(APDO).  The  contract  cost  was  $D9O,700. 

The  1970  interns  were  trained  and  sent  to  Boston,  New  York,  AUanta,  Cleve- 
land, Washington,  Albuquerque,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  to  various  locations  iu  three 
migrant  streams  flowing  from  Florida  to  New  Jersey,  from  Texas  through  Michi- 
gan, and  from  Arizona  through  California.  The  interns  consisted  of  approxinmtely 
i)0  i)erccnt  undergraduate  students,  2r>  i)ercent  gniduate  students,  and  15  i^r- 
cent  community  workers.  Ethnically,  they  were  about  50  percent  black,  30  per- 
cent Chicano,  10  percent  white,  and  10  i>ercent  Oriental  and  Indian, 

The  immediate  problem  the  interns  faced — a  bigger  problem  than  had  been 
anticipate<l — was  obtaining  access  to  the  programs  they  were  exi)ected  to  evaluate. 
In  one  instance,  for  exani;>le,  a  program  dirix^tor  refused  to  allow  the  interns 
to  talk  to  any  of  his  employees,  mnch  less  to  see  his  program's  records.  But  the 
interns  i)er.  <»vered  and  upon  completion  of  their  field  work  provided  the  contrac- 
tor with  50  narrative  reiM)rtii;,  each  of  which  evaluated,  on  the  average,  nine 
the  1')  programs  oi)era*.:ng  in  each  (  nimunity.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible,  in 
the»short  time  allotted  to  the  program  in  that  first  year,  to  obtain  an  evaluation 
of  all  of  the  15  programs  in  all  the  communities, 

L*i)on  completion  of  the  field  work,  a  group  of  intenis  were  brought  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  series  of  meetings  to  share  their  impressions  at  first  hand  with  IIEW 
program  managers  and  other  oflacials.,  including  myself.  Following  these  meet- 
ings, BLK,  Inc.  submitted  a  final  rei>ort  and  efforts  were  begun  by  both  IIEW 
oflacials  and  interns  to  follow  up  on  the  PEBSI  findings  and  recommendations. 

The  1070  i)rogram  yielded  a  number  of  imsitive  results.  Among  these  were 
the  following : 

1.  In  the  college  work  study  program,  several  useful  legislative  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  PEBSI  and  were  proimsed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment, including  the  funding  of  off-campus  projects  and  removal  of  the  ceiling  on 
allowable  hours  of  employment. 

2.  The  interns  discovered  that  upward  bound  program  guidelines  were  un- 
clear and  subject  to  misinterpretation.  New  and  cl»»arer  guidelines  were  issued 
by  the  OflSce  of  Education. 

3.  In  the  foster  grandparents  program,  a  number  of  changes  that  have  been 
made  are  consistent  with  PEBSI  recommendations,  including  the  provision  of 

Q  more  support  services,  higher  real  wages  and  tran-sportation  facilities  for  elderly 
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volunteers,  and  the  recruitment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  male  foster  giand- 
parenfcs. 

4.  The  interns  also  learned  that  often  there  is  little  or  no  coordination  at  the 
local  level  between  programs  that  should  have  a  close  *  lationship  if  they  are  to 
meet  effectively  the  problems  of  individuals  and  faniilibo  which  seldom  fall  nearly 
into  program  categories.  One  example  the  interns  cited  was  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  adult  basic  education  and  juanpower  training  and  develoi> 
ment  programs.  The  administration's  proposed  allied  services  legislation  seeks  to 
address  this  iucrea&ingly  serious  by-product  of  proliferating  governmental  and 
private  human  service  programs. 

THE  1071  PROGKAM 

 _J 

—  -—ill  lf>71,  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding  conducted  for  HEW  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  BLK,  Inc.  v»'as  again  selected  to  operate  the  program. 
The  contract  cost  was  $540,000. 

The  exi)erieiic6  gained  in  the  1070  PBBSI  program  led  to  some  basic  changes 
in  the  1071  program :  the  number  of  programs  to  be  evaluated  in  each  community 
was  reduced  from  10  to  G,  and  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  involving  local 
program  managers  and  HEW  regional  staff  in  all  aspects  of  the  PEBSI  process. 
The  communities  selected  were  Boston,  Washington,  Denver,  Atlanta,_Los  An^ 
geles  and  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana.  ^ 

Tlie  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  1071  program  again  included  a  num* 
ber  of  valuable  insights,  many  of  which  reinforced  my  own  conclusions  about  the 
impact  and  effectiveness  of  HEW  programs  as  reflected  in  the  speech  to  which  I 
have  referred.  These  are  currently  being  examined  witliin  the,  Department  and 
by  local  program  managers,)  and  I  have  directed  that  a  comprehensive  follow-up 
report  be  submitted- by  early  July  on  actions  fcaken  to  ixnplement  the  PEBSI 
recommendations.   

CONCLUSION 

PBBSI  has  shown  that  students  and  community  i)eopl€  can  provide  an  accurate 
and  useful  consumer  perspective  on  how  Avell  Federal  programs  reach  people's 
problems.  PEBSI  conclusions  reflect  a  fresh  viewpoint  on  HEW  programs,  a-view- 
point  which  helps  to  round  out  the. results  we  obtain  from  prof essional  evaluation, 

PEBSI  is.  of  course,  far  from  i)erfect  It  needs  further  modification  to  assure 
that  the  particular  skills  and  talents  of  each  Intern  are  better  utilized  by  im- 
proving the  matching  of  interns  to  programs.  Its  time  frame  should  be  lengthened 
to  iHjrmit  increased  follow-up  at  all  levels  and  the  program  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  summer  months  since  some  HEW-f unded  projects,  particularly  education 
projects,  do  not  operate  fully  during  the  summer.  These  modifications  -are  being 
incorporated  in  our  plans  for  the  1972  consumer  evaluation  efEort. 

Mrs,  Greek.  Let  me  just  mention  one  .which  just  does  not  persuade 
me  tilings  are  changing.  One  of  their  model  co'iitracts  tlieir  best 
contracts  or  grants — of  the  five,  was  one  I  referred  to  quickly  yesterday, 
of  NEDC,  On  June  23  they  had  $300^000  remaining  in  their  drug 
rehabilitation  program  at  OE;  it  Avas  getting  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  They  sent  to  NEiDC  and  said  we  have  $300,000  and  we  would 
like  to  have  you  do  this,  and  no  proposal  had  been  written;  NED C 
had  never  applied  for  the  $300,000.  They  said.  "We  will  give  you 
$15,000  to  write  the  application,^' 

Then  tliey  sent  other  letters  telling  them  when  the  other  money  would 
come  and  then  in  October  of  1971,  the  Office  of  Education  discovered 
that  this  was  a  fly-by-night  outfit,  it  had  vanished  into  thin  air,  despite 
OE's  brave  attempts  to  find  an.answer  to  fund  it,  and  it, seemed  that 
group  had  found  greener  paf.tures  anyway.       ,  .  . 

The  thing  that  was  astonishing  to  us  was  tha<>— in  response  to  my 
I'equest  for  their  best  examples — OE  gives  this  as  one  of  five  model 
.  contracts  because,  this  was  a  time  ^yhen  they  actually  did  cut  off  their 
funds,    '  >,.       .'  /        ..;    ,  .;.  '/  ,. 
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Mr.  Glenna>',  Wellj  I  assume  that  tliey  liave  responded  to  that. 
None  of  these  tilings  come  ont  of  operations  that  ^vc  arc  now  running. 
Mre,  (jTREEij',  They  come  out  of  OE? 

Mr,  Glexnax,  Tliat  is  correct.  But  wc  liave  built  this  thing  basically 
from  the  ground  up, 

As  I  saj^,  we  will  submit  for  the  record  the  kinds  of  i^rocedures  that 
we  hope  will  be  there  and  our  records  will  be  available  to  you, 

FOUNDATION  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 

Mi's,  Green.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  at  this  point  how  many 
dollai'S  are  being  spent  by  the  Foundations  for  Kesearch  in  Education  ? 

I  refer  to  Ford  Foundation,  Mott  Foundation,  Danforth,  Carnegie 
and  others? 

Mr.  GLENNAN.  Sure.  . 

I  The  information  follows :] 

An  Ebtimatk  of  Fu:/ns  Spent  By  Foundavionb  for  Research  in  Ef3Ucatio>' 

Information  concerning  the  amount  cjpent  by  foundations  for  researcli  in 
education  is  scarce.  The  best  authority  in  this  area  is  the  Foundation  Center  of 
New*  York  which  maintains  a  grant  index  of  foundation  awards.  The  index  in- 
cludes grail ts  which  amount  to  at  least  ?1 0,000  and  nre  listed  in  foundation  award 
announcements.  Using  the  index  and  an  estimate  of  what  is  not  in  the  index, 
the  foundatiC'iii  center  estimates  that  for  the  2-year  period  1970-1971  ^  nearly 
billion  was  spent  on  all  foundation  activities.  Of  this  amount,  appro .ximately 
$1,2  billion  was  for  activities  related  to  education;  3.S  percent, 'or  ?46  million 
(that  is  about  $23  million  per  year)  supported  grants  for  research  in  education. 

In  1972  the  foundation  awards  are  estimated  to.  have  increased  nearly  7.11 
percent,  which  if  applied  across  the  hoard  would  indicate  1072  funds  for  research 
in  education  at  a  level  of  approximately  $26  million. 

EDUCATIONAL  roAtiOIlATORIES  AND  CENTERS  PERSONNEL 

Mi's.  Gkken.  We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  private  capital  that  is 
l)eing  spent  for  the  sanie  things  which  you  intend  to  spend  it  for. 

In  your  list  of  employees,  will  that  include  the  staff  iieoiile  in  the 
educational  laboratories? 

Mr.  GuiNNAN,  It  does  not  include  those  people. 

Mrs.  GRREN..Bnt  they  will  be  under  NIE  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  They  are  independent,  nonprofit  organizations  now 
and  are  funded  under  contract,  accoi'ding  to  what  products  they  have 
in  development. 

Mrs.  Green,  Arc  you  not  bringing  all  of  the  educational  laboi*a- 
tories  imder  NIE  ? 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  programs  Avithin  them  are  supported  by  NIE? 
but  they  certainly  are  not  being  brought  under  NIE. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  surprises  me;  They  will  remain  independent.  NIE 
will  not  supervise  them  ? 

Mr.  Glennan,  We  would  supervise  as  we  would  monitor  and  super- 
vise any  specific  contract  for  the  development  of  a  particular  piece  of 
material. 

For  example  in  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  we  have  broken 
everything  down  into  specific  products,  and  we  are  renegotiating  con- 
tracts witli  them  tliat  have  specific  products  to  be  delivered,  dates  by 
which  they  are  to  be  delivered,  evaluation  plans  that  need  to  be  ap- 
proved by  us,  attempts  to  make  sure  that  the  publishers  get  involved 
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with  them  on  time  so  there  can  be  productive  distribution  of  the  mate- 
rials and  so  forth.  They  no  longer  will  be  privileged  institutions  carry- 
ing institutional  support  from  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Grhen.  How  many  regional  educational  laboratories  are  there 
now  ? 

Mr.  Glenxan.  Tliere  are  11  now. 

Mrs,  Green.  I  was  told  that  the  plans  in  the  OfSce  of  Education 
were  to  reduce  those  to  five  or  six.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Glenxax.  I  do  not  know  what  their  plans  were.  As  I  say,  from 
bur  point  of  view  they  are  now  independent  organizations,  or  Avill  soon 
be. 

Mrs.  Greex.  That  is  kind  of  a  phony,  from  my  standpoint,  phony 
description  of  it. 
Mr.  Glexnax.  WeU--  

Mrs.  Greex.  But  anyhow,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  we  will  be  carry- 
ing research  on  in  NIE,  we  will  .be  doing  research  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  research  xmder  our  11  regional  education  labs.  In  addition 
NIMH  does  some  educational  research,  at  least — plus  research  by  the 
foundations. 


Mr.  Glexxax.  But  those  laboratories  will  be  carrying  it  on  under 
contract,  just  like  any  developer  of  performance  activities  will  be  for 
NIE.  By  law  90  percent  of  NIE's  resources  must  be  expended  through 
contracts  or  grants  to  cany  out  research  in  laboratories  or  in  research 
institutions  or  in  liigher  education  institutions  or  in  school  systems. 
Those  laboratories  will  be  one  of  those  groups  that  will  be  carrying 
out  work. 

We  will  monitor  it,  we  will  know  what  is  going  on  there,  that  is 
surely  the  case;  but  they  are  not  institutionally  supported  any  more. 

Mrs.  Greex.  What  about  the  R.  &  D.  centers ;  will  they  be  supported  ? 

M.i\  Glexxax.  They  are  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  labora- 
tories are. 

Mrs,  Greex.  How  many  of  those  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Glexxax.  Twelve  research  and  development  centers. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Would  you  at  this  point  put  in  the  record  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  funds  that  will  be  expended  in  19^4  if  administra- 
tion requests  are  approved  in  the  Office  of  Education  Research,  the 
NIE  research,  the  R.  &  D.  laboratories  acro&s  the  country  and  the 
educational  laboratories  ? 

[The  information  follows:]      .  ; 

1.  Oflace  of  Education  Funds  Supporting  Education  R.  &  D.. 

The  Office  of  Education  currently  has  funds  availaMe  for  discretionary  re- 
search and  development  from  the  following  appropriations:  Vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  for  the  handicapped,  library  resources,  higher  education, 
and  educational  activities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  program).  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  OE  indicates  that  these  programis  wiU  have  a  total  of  151  con- 
tract and,  grant  awards  amounting  to  $21,036,000  during  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
119  contract  and  grant  awards  amounting  to  ?19,056,000  during  fiscaV  year  1974. 

Additionally,  funds  made  available  by  the.  proposed  Better  Schools  Act  for 
special  revenue  sharing  could  be  used  for  education  R&D,  This,  of  course^  would 
be  a  decision  made  by  the  State  receiving  the  funds.  ' 

2,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  other  than  OE  and  NIE — 
1974  budget  authority. 

A  total  of  $7,290>000  is  being  re^i bested  in  fiscal  yeiir  1974  for  other  HEW 
activities  related  to  research  and  development,  including  evaluation,  according 
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to  information  received  from  the  Department,  The  Oftlce  of  Child  Development 
is  requestiug  $6,000,000  for  research  and  development  associated  with  the  hoad- 
start  program.  These  funds  will  be  nse<l  for  tJie  development  of  new  ways  to 
train  child  development  six?cialists,  including?  new  curricula  and  training  meth- 
ods. The  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration  plans  to  use  $G7,00(> 
for  adult  basic  education  in  family  plan,  ing,  in  particular,  th<^  dovelopnient  of 
educational  materials  for  family  planning  workers.  In  addition,  the  following 
funds  are  being  requested  :  $541,000  for  the  Model  Secondary  Scliool  for  the 
Deaf;  $325,000  to  be  utilized  by  the  National  TiH^-hiiical  Instituto  for  thv  Deaf; 
and  $357,000  for  Gallaudet  College. 
3.  Other  Federal  agencies. 

Data  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  agencies  in- 
volved indicates  that  $74,484,000  in  budget  authority  is  being  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1974  for  educational  research  and  development  activities  in  Feileral  agencies 
other  than  HKW  as  follows  : 

A  gcncn/Progra  m 

Fiscal  year  197 J/ 
Budget  authority 


n.  Action    ^  $130,000 

b  Appalachian  Regional  Commission    3,250.000 

c.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  :    50,000 

d.  Department  of  Defen.se,  Army  (includes  research  on  inii)roving 

training  programs,  imji roving  evaluation  methodolog^e.s,  devel- 
opment of  computer  basecl  individualized  instruction  systeni.s, 
and  the  applications  of  new  technology  for  training  of  military 
personnel)   24,300,000 

e.  Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ,   34,000 

f.  Department  of  Transportation:  Urban  Mass  Tran.sportation  Ad- 

ministration (for  the  support  of  research  in  urban  transporta- 
tion and  the  development  of  a  curriculum  lu  that  area)   i,  500,000 

g.  Department  of  the  Treasury  :  Federal  I-rfiw  Enforcement  Training 

Center  -  290,000 

h.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration   20,000 

i.  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  (for  research 

and  development  of  new  curricula  and  instructional  techniques, 

primarily  in  the  humanities)   750,  OCO 

j.  National  Science  Foundation:  Science  Education  Improvement 
Program  (Under  this  program,  NSF  supi>orts  efforts  to  develop 
curricular  materials  in  tlie  sciences,  support  experimental  models 
and  demonstration  activities,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  educational  process,  with  particular  emphasis  on  science 
education,  by  various  means,  including  the  development  of  in- 
novative uses  of  compute/s  in  education.)   44,070,000 


Total   74,4&i,00O 


4.  and  5,  State  and  local, — The  mosi  current  information  available  about  State 
and  local  government  expenditures  for  educational  R,  &  T>,  comes  from  two  re- 
ports publi.shed  by  the  National  Science  Foundation :  "Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  StP.te  Government  Agencies  :  Fiscal  Years  1967  and  1968,*'  and  ''Research 
and  Devaopment  in  Local  Governments:  Fiscal  Years  19G8  and  1969."  Both 
i-eports  indicate  that  the  Federal  Government  provide<l  funds  for  about  70  ver- 
cent  of  these  State  and  local  educational  R.  &  I>.  projects. 

In  tiscal  year  1968.  State  departments  of  education  spent  $15,631,000  for  edu- 
cation research  and  development,  excluding  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Five  States  (North  Carolina,  Texas,  New  York,  Utah,  and  Hawaii)  accounted 
for  $10,'^10,000,  or  68  percent,  of  the  total  Twenty-two  States  reix>rted  no  State 
agency  expenditures  for  education  R.  &  I),  in  fiscal  1968.  Of  the  $15,631,000  total, 
only  $405,000  was  Spent  for  basic  research  defined  by  NSF  as  systematic,  inten- 
sive study  concerned  primarily  with  gaining  a  fuller  knowledge  or  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  subject  under  study.  (Fifty-seven  percent  of  this  was  in  the  State  of 
New  York,)  In  contrast.  $7,020,000  was  spent  on  applied  research,  referring  to 
study  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  recognized  need,  and  $7,606,000  was  expended 
in  development,  defined  by  the  report  as  the  systematic  use  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge toward  the  production  of  useful  materials,  devices,  systems,  or  methods. 
The  latter  includes  design  and  development  of  ivrototypes  and  processes,  and 
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represents  tlie  application  of  the  findings  of  research  to  meet  practical  problems. 
Projects  included  the  development  of  new  curricula  and  instruction  techniques, 
studies  of  underachievers,  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
and  work  on  bilin^al  education. 

Local  governments  sponsored  considerably  less  education  research  aiiJ  de- 
velopment activity,  expending  a  total  of  $5,042,000  in  fiscal  year  1969,  Of  this, 
$60,000  went  for  basic  research,  $2,392,000  for  applied  research,  and  $2,590,000 
for  developnjfent  The  reports  states: 

"Local  government  education  B,  &  D.  projects  consisted  of  many  different 
subject  areas,  amung  which  development  of  new  and  improved  curriculums  was 
one  major  activity.  The  Broward  County  (Fla.)  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
reported  projects  to  develop  new  curriculums  in  the  areas  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, vocational  subjects,  and  guidance.  Anne  Arundal  County  (Md.)  re- 
iwrted  expenditures  for  a  multimedia  project  which  seeks  to  develop  course 
models  in  the  areas  of  chemistry,  preliminary  French,  and  geometry.  The  Free- 
mont  (Calif,)  Unified  School  District  conducted  a  study  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  individualized  instruction  on  subject  matter  achievement  and  person- 
ality, and  the  Racine  (Wis.)  United  School  EHstrict  studies  the  longitudinal 
effects  of  the  Headstart  program," 

5,  Private  foundations.— IntoTm&ticn  coLu-rning  the  amount  spent  by  private 
foundations  for  research  in  education  is  scarce.  The  best  authority  in  this  area 
is  the  Foundation  Cent^^r  of  New  York  which  maintains  a  grant  Index  of  foun- 
dation awards.  According  to  the  Foundation  Cc^nter,  approximately  $23  million 
per  year  was  spent  for  research  in  education  in  j970  and  1971  and  $26  million 
in  1972. 

Mr.  GuiNNAN.  Let  me  try  and  clarify  that  for  a  minute  and  look 
at  a  hypothetical  laboratory  out  there  and  try  to  understand  what  you 
would  like  to  have  from  us. 

In  St,  Louis,  the  central  laboratory,  they  have  I  think,  four  contracts 
from  us  to  carr^r  out  a  math  program,  a  program  dealing  with  early 
childhood,  and  sc  forth.  They,  in  addition,  have  contracts  from  school 
systems  to  do  telling  vvork  ^vithin  those  school  systems  or  to  perhaps 

) provide  some  kind  of  consulting  services.  Then  they  have  contra<5bs 
'rom  publishers  to  further  refine  some  of  their  materials. 
Now  when  you  say  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  laiboratories, 

do  you  mean  the  lederally :  ponsored  ^vork  

Mrs.  Green.  I  mean  the  federally  funded, 
Mr.  Glennan.  Ok, 

Mrs.  Gkeen.  If  it  is  federally  sponsored  and  federally  funded,  in- 
clude it.  If  it  is  contracted  by  a  otate  or  a  locai  school  district  and  fed- 
erally funded,  include  it. 

Mr.  Glennan.  OK,  So  we  will  have  to  try  to  trace  back  the  funds 
into  the  school  districts. 

Mrs.  Greek.  Well,  this  is  a  huge  part  of  the  amount  we  are 
spending. 

Mr.  Glennan.  Yes;  I  understand  that, 

[The  information  follows:] 

Eaiimated  federal  funds  for  regional  lahoratoriea-^J973 


Appalachia  Educational  Lftboratory,  Inc  $1, 175, 000 

CEMKBL,  Inc   3,033,727 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development —   5,465, 667 

Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory   1,096,000 

National  Laboratory  for  Higher  Education..-   ,   667, 000 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  ,   4,900,000 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc  —  21, 738,  802 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory   4, 250, 000 

Southwest  Regional  Laboratory   2, 937, 507 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc  —      861, 000 
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SAIARIES  01^  REGION Ali  LABORATORY  DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Green.  Mr.  Chairmanj  I  will  try  to  rush  on  this. 
^  Will  you  also  supply  for  the  retbrd  at  this  point  the  salaries  of  the 
directors  of  each  one  of  the  11  regional  education  laboratories  and 
will  you  supply  for  me,  not  on  the  record  but  send  to  my  office,  un- 
less the  chairman  wishes  it  in  the  record,  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  regional  education  laboratory  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  salary 
breakdown.        .  , 

Mr.  Glennan.  OK. 

[The  information  follows:] 

IdlS  salaries  of  regional  laboratory  directors 


Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc   $32,424 

CEMREL,  Inc  ^  .  .  -   34, 000 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development-   45,  000 

Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  I^^lI   36, 000 

National  Laboratory  for  Higher  Education   32, 500 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory   41,257 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc  .  ^  39,  600 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory   36, 000 

Southwest  Regional  Laboratory   45,  000 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc   35, 000 


TOTAIi  FUNDS  FOK  LABORATORY 

Mrs.  Grben»  Also  supply  the  total  amount  of  Federal  money  that 
has  .gone  to  the  Zacharias  educational  laboratoiy. 

Mr.GiiENNAN.EDO? 

Mrs.  Green.  EDC. 

Mr.  Glenn  AN.  From  the  beginning. 
.  Mrs.  Green.  That  is  right. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Educatioi^al  Development  Center  Federal  Funding 

The  Educational  Development  Center's  financial  records  indicate  that  $69.2 
million  has  been  awarded  covering  the  period  1958-72. 

SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 

Mrs.  Green*  Sometime  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  what  we 
have  received  for  the  amount  of  money  given  to  them ;  also,  how  much 
lias  been  given  to  the  Educational  Testing-  Service  at  Princeton. 

Mr.  Glennan.  OK. 

[The  information  foUoAvs :] 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ANALYSIS  OF  GROSS  INCOME 

Source    of  Income 


Fiscal  Year 

Federal 

All  Other 

Total 

1968-69 

$2,049,000  (7^) 

$25,291,000 

(93%) 

$27,340,000 

(100%) 

1969-^70 

2,668.000  (8%) 

32,?28,000 

(92%) 

34,896,000 

(100%) 

1970-71 

2,669,000  (7%) 

37,057,000 

(93%> 

39,726,000 

(100% 

1971-72 

4,813,000  (10%) 

43.082,000 

(90%) 

47,895,000 

(100%) 

1972-73 
(est.) 

4,796,000  (9%) 

47,652,000 

(91%) 

52,448,000 

(100%) 

Amounts  shown  as  Federal  Income  include  contracts  for  testing  services 
as  opposed  to  educational  research  and  development: 

1968-  69  $318,000 

1969-  70  683,000 

1970-  71  754,000 

1971-  72  902,000 


1972-73  (est.) 


761,000 
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'  COXTTLVCTS  VERSUS  GRANTS 

Mrs.  Green*  Mr.  Kobinsou  touched  on  how  you  were  going  to  get 
contracts.  I  do  hope  that  we  will  not  wake  up  in  a  year  from  now 
aad  find  95  percent  of  them  on.a  sole  source. 

At  this  point  in  the  record,  would  you  also  explain  tbe  difference 
between  a  contract  and  a  grant. 

Mr.  Glennan.  The  way  we  will  try  and  treat  it,  yes. 

[The  information  follows :] 

■DlFFEBENGE  BETWEEN  A  CONTRACT  AND  A  GRANT 

Because  the  NIE  is  required  by  law  to  expend  not  less  than  90  i>erceTit  of  its 
appropriations  '^through  grants  or  contracts  with -qualified  public  or  private 
agencies  and  individuals",  the  contract  and  grant  award  plays  an  important  role 
in  NIE's  mission. 

The  differences  between  grants  and  contracts  can  be  attributed  to  diftei'ences 
in  statutory  and  regulatory  authority  or  guidelines  ..applicable  to  each  and  to 
the  traditional  purpose  of  each  type  of  award.- Contracts  have  long  been  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  Government  Procured  needed  goods  and  services.  On 
•  the  other  hand,  grants  have  traditionally  been  used)  to  support  sojiieone  else's 
project  or  activities. 

A  grant  implies  that  while  there  may  be  frequent  scientific  or  technological 
contact,  the  need  for  unilateral  scientific,  technical  or  administrative  direction 
would  be  minimal.  Grants  are  preferred  when  the  initiative  primarily  originates 
with  the  applicant  for  support. 

A  contract,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  technical  or  administrative  moni- 
toring or  participation  may  be  exi)ected.  Contracts  are  preferred  when4he-ini- 
tiative  for  undertaking  the  activity  primarily  originates  with  the  Federal  "Gov- 
ernment.  Contracts  are  made  when  an  award  is  made  to  a  commercial  thct  is, 
profitmaking  corroration,  '  > 

-DHBW  regulations  prescribe  basic  selection  criteria  for  using  a  contract  or 
a  grant.  These  are  as  follows : 

A.  Contracts, — The  contract  Ss  the  appropriate  instrument  when: 

(1)  The  objective  is  the  acquisition  of  a  specijfiedl  service  or  end  product  for 
the  Government;  or 

(2)  In  order  to  accomplish  its  mission,  the  awarding  agency  must  exercise 
considerable  direction  and  control  over  the  manner  of  performance  or  timing 
of  the  work. 

B.  Oranta, — The  grant  is  the  appropriate  instrument  for  providing  support  ot 
an  activity  of  the  applicant  which  is  in  furtherance  of  a  statutory  purpose  of  the 
awarding  agency  when : 

(1)  There  is  no  expectation  of  a  specific  service  or  end  product  to  be  furnished 
.  .to  the  Government. 

'  (2)  The  awarding  agency  does  not  need  to  exercise  considerable  direction  or 
control  over  the  manner  of  pcformance  or  timing  of  the  work,  ami  therefore, 
extensive  freedom  of  approach  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  award  \si  reserved 
to  the  recipient. 

Mrs.  GR3EEiN.  We  find  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  as  we 
have  looked  at  them  at  O.E. 

Mr.  Glennan.  Right.  We  are  trying  to  combine  them  into  the  same 
procurement  office  and  to  apply  selection  procedures  similar  to  each. 
We  are  grappling  w^ith  that  same  problem.  It  is  a  difficult  one. 

Mi^s.  Qreen.  Also,  I  do  not  quite  understand,  you  have  $:55,000  as  the 
cut-off  point  for  sole  source.  Above  that — you  have  to  have  bids ;  under 
$25,000Vou  can- 
Mr*  GrLENNAN,  That  is  a  part  of  the  sequence  of  steps.  Below  $25,000 
I  believe  the  sole  source,  if  I  recall  this  correctly,  the  sole  source  judg- 
ment can  be  made  by  the  contracting  officer ;  beyond  that  it  works  up 
to  where  anjrthing  over— no,  it  is  $2,500  for  the  contracting  officer, 
$25,000  I  guess  gets  up  to  the  program  head,  and  beyond  that  it  comes^ 
O   )  to  us.  s 
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Mrs.  GiiEEN.  We  have  similar  provisions  in  Multnomah  County.  We 
find  they  then  divide  it  up  to  sUiy  within  the  technicalities  of  the  law. 
So  they  divide  it  into  four  contracts.  .  > 

Do  you  have  the  same  procedure  in  OE  ? 

Mr.  Glknnax.  I  liope  not.  If  I  find  out  we  have,  we  will  have  some 
problems. 

Look,  the  future  of  this  Institute  depends  upon  our  not  doing  those 
kinds  of  things. 

Mrs,  Greek.  Well,  I  am  sure  some  people  in  the  Office  of  Education 
several  years  ago  would  have  said  those  exact  words. 
Mr,  Glennan,  I  suppose. 

NEED  FOK  RESEARCH 

Mrs.  Green,  I  really  would  echo  Mr.  Robinson's  statement;  I  have 
a  serious  reservation  about  how  much  new  research  we  I'eally  need  at 
this  time.  ^  . 

My  question  is,  whether  we  should  not  consider  a  moratorium  on 
all  contracts  and  grants  for  2  or  3  years.  In  OE  there ^are  50,000  "live" 
contracts  and  grants  that  require  some  degree  of  monitoring.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  take  just  a  few  years  just  to  straighten  those  out. 

I  agree  with  Mr,  Robinson  that  there  are  tremendous  developments 
all  across  the  country  in  education,  things  that  are  being  tried.  I  can 
remember  a  high  school  teacher  who  developed  an  audiovisual  system 
in  one  of  the  Portland  high  schools  to  teacJi  welding.  It  was  revolu- 
tionary. It  was  his  own  brainchild.  There  was  not  a  dime  of  Federal 
funds  in  it. 

I  could  describe  20  others  in  Oregon.  This  is  happening  in  every 
single  State  of  the  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  that  would  be  far  more  practical  for 
educators  to  improve  the  quality  would  be  a  compilation  of  all  of  the 
good  programs,  which  could  be  done  through  your  State  superin- 
tendente,  a  compilation  of  these,  where  they  were  developed,  how  well 
tliey  worked  and  a  recommendation  that  they  might  be  tried  in  other 
places,  rather  than  to  say  we  must  give  new  contracts  and  grants  for 
more  and  moreresearch, 

DITTICaiiTIES  OF  LXMITING  ACXrvilT  " 

Mr.  Glennan,  I  would  say  that  we  need  both.  It  is  a  long  answer, 
but  let  me  just  say  that  as  we  have  looked  at  the  problem  of  trying 
to  talk  about  programs  that  have  worked  someplace  and  to  make 
judgments  about'  whether  we  should,  if  you  will,  endorse  it  by  pub- 
lishmg  we  have  found,  first,  that  the  question  of  what  works  very 
difficylt  to  really  ascertain,  '  . 

Second,  frequently  it  is  so  clear  that  the  success  of  a  program  is 
dependent  upon  the  charisma  of  a  particular  individual  and  that  is  not 
something  that  can  be  easily  transreri'ed.  So  we  think  we  have  an  awful 
lot  of  work  to  do  to  understand  just  how  to  select  programs  in  the  first 
place  and  then  describe  them  for  superintendents  in  a  way  in  which 
they  can  understand  what  is  really  required  to  make  the  program  work. 

We  have  talked  with  superintendents  and  asked  them:  AVhen  we  do 
in  fact  pull  together  these  practices,  what  is  it  that  you  Jieed  to  know 
about  them?  What  should  we  as  an  institute  be  providing  you  in  the 
way  of  information  ? 
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It  tunio  out  that  they  need  to  know  about  an  awful  lot  of  thiiigs 
that  are  not  apparent  by  just  walking  into  that  classroom. 

Mr.  Glennan".  I  think  the  problem  is  exactly  the  same. 

Mrs.  Greex.  All  right.  Then  wliy  could  we  not  compile  all  of  these 
good  programs  at  the  present  time  and  make  them  known  instead  of 
saying  well,  we  have  to  do  some  research? 

Mr.  Glennax.  We  will  do  both  of  them.  I  think  we  have  to  do  re- 
search, I  think  we  ha^•e  to  do  development,  I  think  there  are  things 
that  need  to  be  done. 

As  in  the  case  of  career  education,  I  think  there  are  lots  of  things 
around  that  we  can  at  the  same  time  describe  and  make  available  and 
provide  the  kind  of  evidence  and  descriptions  that  i"ive  Ix^en  helpful 
to  educators  as  they  look  for  better  ways  to  provide  a  cai  eer  education. 

Mi's.  Green.  I  have  two  more  comments. 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  I  make  one  comment,  Mrs,  Green  t 

Mrs,  Green.  Sure, 

Mr.  Miller,  To  iidd  one  small  voice  to  what  Dr.  Glennun  has  siiid — 
the  tenor  of  all  questioning  here  has  been  as  though  some  major  mas- 
sive funding  effort  is  being  mounted  that  is  going  to  take  away  from 
operational  funds  in  education.  In  fact,  this  is  one -tenth  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  spending  on  biomedical  research^  just  one-tenth 
we  are  asking  be  devoted  to  seeing  if  we  can  do  something  from  the 
standpoint  of  research  about  Vne  ver}^  real  problems  of  education. 

In  every  area  of  research,  of  course,  money  is  wasted.  Tliere  are 
false  starts,  duplications,  and  overlaps.  But  I  think  we  are  in  per- 
spective with  this  request. 

I  think  not  to  s?)end  at  least  this  much  money,  trying  to  find  out  how 
we  can  influence  the  system  Iwtter,  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

INTANGIBILITY  OF   SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Mrs.  Green.  Much  of  the  biomedical  research  has  to  do  with  learn- 
ing abilities  or  learning  barriers.  Research  in  social  areas  is  pretty 
intangible  and  often  depends  on  a  person's  philosopliy.  The  evaluation 
or  monitoring  of  c'ontracts  and  grants  is  most  often  not  done.  Xo  one 
learns  of  the  results. 

Mr,  Miller.  But  the  money  we  put  into  biomedical  research  is  also 
a  great  deal  on  faith  alone. 

COMPETITTOV  IN  GRANT  AND  CONTRACT  SUPPORT 

Mrs.  Green,  You  made  one  statement,  Mr.  Glennan,  that  you  felt 
the  people  who  wei-e  out  to  get  the  contracts  really  were  the  best  ones. 
Mr.  Glennan.  Out  to  gottlie  contracts? 

Mrs.  Green.  The  ones  who  were  really  out  to  secure  a  contract  were 
most  energetic. 
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Mr.  Glexnax.  Ka,  I  do  not — I  hope  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

I  think  some  of  the  best  people  will  not  go  after  contracts  because 
they  find  that  the  v^hole  process  by  whicli  contracts  are  a^varded  is  a 
process  they  would  mther  not  be  {issociat^d  with 

Mrs.  Green.  I  misunderstood  yon  then.  I  was  surprised  by  the  state- 
ment. I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  GioEXNAX.  No.  We  hope  to  find  ways  to  bring  competition  to 
most  everything  we  do.  We  are  going  to  emphasize  that. 

We  hope  we  can  find  ways  of  promoting  competition  that  does  not 
have  the  disastrous  effects  whicli  have  occurred  particularly  with  t^he 
consulting  firms,  bnt  also  in  general,  where  competitions  have  been 
crtated  for  relatively  small  contracts  where  more  money  is  spent  writ- 
ing proposals  than  is  spent  on  doing  the  research,  and  where  the  judg- 
ment has  been  ni.  ie  mostly  on  tlic  ba^is  of  what  some  copywriter  ha^ 
written  or  some  hot-shot  promotion  type  who  then  moves  on  to  the 
next  proposal.  That  does  not  do  anyibody  any  good*  It  does  not  do  the 
industry  itself  any  good ;  it  does  not  do  us  any  good, 

SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  VERSUS  SUPPORT  FOR  SERVICES 

Mi's.  Greex.  I  am  glad  to  ha^  e  tlxat  point  straightened  ouL  bemuse 
one  of  the  professions  which  has  been  newly  establi^ed  in  the  last  10 
yeai*s  is  the  profession  of  grantsmanship.  Have  yon  any  estimate  of 
how  many  "5  percenters"  we  have  around  town  whose  sole  occupfl  tion 
is  (that?  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine. 

I  understand  thei-c  is  a  recent  court  decision  that  the  public  schools 
now  must  t^ike  all  children  whether  they  are  emotionally  disturbed  or 
mentally  retarded  or  anything  else,  they  must  take  them  all;  when  I 
see  schools  closing  early  bociiuse  they  just  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  keep  the  doors  open  and  when  Los  Angeles  had  to  cut  out  $50  mil- 
lion in  services  and  programs,  which  meant  remedial  reading  teachers 
and  counselors  and  guidance  and  others  because  tax  levies  were  de- 
feated; when  I  see  kids  going  to  school  and  they  do  not  have  glasses 
when  they  need  tliem,  and  just  a  small  sum  spent  on  that  would  make 
all  the  difference;  w'lien  I  see  school  districts  do  not  have  enough  books 
and  all  the  other  desperate  needs  by  local  schools — I  just  really  think 
that  the  great  weakness  in  this  budget  is  a  lack  of  concern  about  the 
items  that  would  affect  the  lives  of  kids  day  in  and  day  out.  So  much 
of  the  research  funds  are  wasted ;  much  of  it  is  esoteric,  and  even  that 
which  is  good,  you  have  already  poinlted  out  the  difficulty  of  ever  eval- 
uating it— and  getting  the  results  to  the  people  who  could  use  it. 

So  I  Imve  real  reservations  afeout  where  we  are  headed. 

Thank  you,  Mr»  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

AnountB  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation   $    $162,197,000 

Enacted  Supplemental  Appropriation   92,082,000   

Real  transfer  from: 

"Educational  Development",  Office  of 
Education,  for  Dissemination  and 

D.C.  Schools   17,000,000   

"Salaries  aud  Expenses*',  Office  of 
Education,  for  personnel  costs  related 

to  Dissemination   918,000 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Departmental  Management",  Office  of 
Secretary,  DHEV,  for  Support  of 

Department  Library   -1,000   

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Educational  Development",  Office  of 
Education,  for  Special  Technology 

Projects   7,000,000   

"Salaries  ind  Expenses",  Office  of 
Education,  for  Support  of  R&D 

Programs.....   1,772,000  — 

"Economic  Opportunity  Program",  Office 

of  Economic  Opportunity,  for  Educa-  > 

tlonal  R&D  Programs   26. 55 i. 000^  — 


Total,  obligations   $U5.324,000  $162,197,000 

Tentative  estimate  of  comparative  transfer  from  the  Office  ot 
Economic  Opportunity. 
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ObllRatlons  by  Activity 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Eatlmate  Eatlmate  Decreaae 

Pos.        Amount  Pob.         Amount  Pos.  Amou 


Research  and 

development     $135,791,000      —       $150,753,000     —  +$14,962,000 

Pro&ran  direction 

and  admlnlBtratlon. .  A62  9,533.000      A62  11. AAA. 000   +  1,911,000 


Total  obligations. 


+  16,873,000 
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Obligations  by  object 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Decrease 


Total  ^\umber  of  pervna^\e^\t 

positions   462 

Full-time  equi*  ilent  of  all 

other  positions   21 

Average  number  of  all 

employees   386 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions   $  6,203,000 

Positions  other  than 

pernanent..   207 » 000 

Other  personnel  compen- 
sation   24 , 000_ 

Subtotal ,  personnel 
compensation   6 ,  ASA ,  000 

Personnel  benefits   539,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons   822  ,nO 

Transportation  of  things   35,000 

Rent,  communications  and 

utilities    623,000 

Printing  and  reproduction   135,000 

Other  services   59,545,000 

Supplies  and  materials   83,000 

Equipwfint    130,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions   76,978, OOC 

Total  obligations  by 

object   1A5,32A,000 


462 
23 

466 


$  7,614,000 
247,000 
 24,000 


+$  1, All, 000 


7,885,000 
661,000 

1,115,000 
35,000 

702,000 
135,000 
73,655,000 
83,000 
35,000 

77,891 ,000 


+  1,A51,000 
4-  122,000 

+        293,0  00 

+         79  ,0  00 

+  14,110,000 

95,000 
*  913.000 


162,197,000      +  16,873,000 
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Stinnnary  of  Changes 

Estimated  obligations  1973   $145,324,000 

Estimated  obligations  1974   162.197.000 

Net  change   $+16,87  3,000 


Base   Change  from  Base 

Pos.  Amount  Foe.  Anount 


Increases : 

A.  Built-in: 

Ar.nuall7.at ion  of  176  new  positions 
authorized  in  1973  but  funded  tor 

only  half  of  that  year   462      $    9.533,000     —       $+  2,006.000 

B.  Program; 

1.  Non-competing  continuations   —           92.097,000     —         +  6,231,000 

2.  Competing  continuations   23,820.000      —         +  3,645,000 

3.  Expansion  of  existing  programs 

and  new  R&D  activities   ~  19. 874.000      —         f  5. 086.000 

Subtotal  Program.,  135,791,000 +14,962,000 

•  Total,  increases   462       145,324,000     .--  +16,968,UUU 

Decreases ; 
A.  Administrative* 

Non-rccurring  cost  of  equipment   —   95.000 

Total,  net  change   ^  --  —  +16.873,000 

Explanation  of  Changea 

Increases : 
A.  Built-in: 

An  anount  of  $2,006,000  is  requested  to  annualize  the  176  new  posiMons  authorized 
In  1973  and  funded  for  half  of  that  year.    Total  Salaries  and  Expenses  costs  for 
1974  are  $11.4OO,000. 


B.  Proftram: 


I  increase  of  $6,231,000  Is  requested  to  support  R&D  project  awards  made  in 
lor  years  which  will  be  funded  in  1974  as  a  non-competing  continuation.  The 
ital  non-coapeting  continuation  costs  for  1974  will  be  approximately  $98, 300, ( 

2,  An  Increase  of  $3,645,000  is  requested  to  continue  a  leVel  of  program  effort 
comparable  to  the  prior  fiscal  year  on  a  competing  basis.  Included  are  pro' 
grams  such  as  the  field  initiated  studies  and  dissemination  programs.  Total 
competing  continuation  costs  for  1974  are  approximately  $27,500,000. 

3.  An  increase  of  $5,086,000  ia  requested  to  expand  existing  activities  as  well 
as  provide  funds  for  new  R&D  initiatives  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute. 
Total  funds  available  in  1974  for  expansion  of  current  activities  and  new 
Initiatives  ia  approximately  $25,000,000. 


A  decr^iase  of  $95,000  is  anticipated  aa  a  result  of  non-recurring  equipment  coata 
associated    .  ch  the  176  new  positions  authorised  und  funded  in  1973. 


95-150  O  '  73  -  pt.  2  14 
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AuthorizinR  Legislation 


_1974 


legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
Requested 


General  Education  Provisions  Act: 


Part  A      Section  405 


National  Institute  of  Education 


i/ 


$162,197,000 


1/    $550,000,000  authorized  for  a  three-year  period  beg: 


;inning  Fiscal  Year  1973, 


General  Education  Provisions  Act 


Part  A,  Section  405  -  National  Institute  of  Education 


"(e)(1)    In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Institute,  the  Director  is  authorized,  through  the  Institute, 
to  conduct  educational  research;  collect  and  disseninate  the 
findings  of  educational  research;  train  individuals  in  edu- 
cational research;  assist  and  foster  such  research,  collection, 
dissemination,  or  training  through  grants,  or  technical  assist- 
ance to,  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arranRenents  with, 
public  or  private  organizations,  inatitutiona,  aRencie^,  or 
individuals;  pronote  the  coordination  of  such  research  and  re- 
search support  within  the  Federal  Government;  and  nay  construct 
or  provide  (by  grant  or  otherwise)  for  such  facilities  as  he 
detemines  nay  be  required  to  acconplish  such  purposes.  As 
used  in  this  subsectioi,  the  tern  'educational  research'  in- 
cludes research  (basic  and  applied),  planning,  surveys,  evalu- 
ations, investigations,  «;;^c^inents,  developaents,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  educa^^on  (including  career  education). 

"(2)    Not  less  than  90  per  centua  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended 
to  carry  out  this  section  through  grants  or  contracts  with  quali- 
fied public  or  private  agencies  and  individuals. 

"(h)   There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  linitations,  $550,000,000,  in  the  aggregate,  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Institute.    Subs  so  appropriated 
shall,    notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted 
in  express  limitation  of  this  subsection,  reaain  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  until  expended.". 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


1973 
Estimate 


Real  transfer  from: 

Educational  Development, 
Office  of  Education 


Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Office  of  Education 


Comparative  transfer  to; 

Departmental  Management, 
Office  ot  iiscretary 


Comparative  transfer  from; 


$17,000,000 


918,000 


-1,000 


Purpose 


Appropriation  language 
for  the  National  Instl tute 
of  Education,  1973,  autho- 
rizes the  transfer  from  OE 
to  NIE  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools  project, 
certain  dissemination  pro- 
jects, and  related  salary 
and  expense  l£^s . 


Represents  tr  insfer 
to  affect  consolidated 
budget  presentatifin  for  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare central  llbriiry. 


Educational  Development, 
Office  of  Education 


7,000,000  Reflects  transfer  of 

Special  Technology  projects 
to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education . 


Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Office  of  Education 


1,772,000 


Economic  Opportunity  program,  26 , 553, 000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


Represents  transfer  of 
staffing  and  other  administrative 
costs  associated  v;ith  programs 
transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Represents  tranafet  of 
educational  R&D  programs  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 
This  transfer  was  part  of  the 
President's  reorganization  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 


JL/    Tentative  estimate  of  comparative  transfer  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 
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National  Institute  of  Education 


Budget 

Estimate  Houae  Senate 

to  Con ^ST^  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 


1973  118,634,000  118,634,000  118,634,000  118,634,000 
Propoecd  transfer  7.6,690,000 

1974  162,197,000 


ERLC 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Na-'lonal  Institute  of  Education 


Increase  or 

 1973   1^J7A  _  Decrease 

T'os .         Amount  Poa<         Amount  Pes ,  Amount 

Personnel  coiapen- 
satlon  and 

benefits                 462     $    6,973,000  462      $    8,546,000  —     +$  1,573,000 

Other  expenses                     138>351.000  —        153.651.000  —      +  15.300.000 

Total                 462      $145,324,000  462      $162,197,000  —  +$16,873,000 


Client  tal  Statement 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  was  authorized  by  section  405 
of  the  General  Education  Provlaions  Act  as  an  inde^ie   lent  agency  within  the 
Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  The 
new  agency  was  formally  establiahed  on  August  1,  1972.     Its  purpoae  is  to  im- 
orove  American  education  through  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities. 

In  establiahing  NIE,  the  Congress  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  "to  provide  to  every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an 
education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  aocial  clasa.«<To  achieve  quality  will  require  far  more  dependable 
knowledge  about  the  processes  of  learning  and  education  than  now  exists  or  can 
be  expected  from  present  research  and  experimentation  in  the  field... the  Federal 
Government  haa  a  clear  reaponsibility  to  provide  leadership  in  the  conduct  and 
support  of  acientific  inquiry  into  the  educational  process."    NIE  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  this  leadership.    The  Congresa  indicated  that  the  Institute 
should  carry  out  Its  mandate  by: 

-  "helping  to  solve  or  to  alleviate  the  problems  of,  and 
advance  the  objectives  of,  American  education; 

-  "advancing  the  practi'^e  of  education,  as  an  art,  science, 
and  profesaion; 

-  "the  strengthening  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
foundations  of  education;  and 

-  "building  an  effective  educational  research  and  development 
ays tern." 

These  legislative  purposes  have  provided  the  framework  for  the  Institute's 
budget  submission. 

T^e  first  budget  for  the  Institute  totaled  $110,000,000.  These 
funda  were  contained  in  the  1973  Supplenental  Appropriation  which  provided 
$92,082,000  and  authorized  $17,918,000  to  be  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Education  for  diaaemination  activitiea,  the  D«C.  Schools  Project  and  related 
salaries  and  exponaea.    NIE  also  had  transferred  to  it  practically  all  of  the 
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research  and  development  actlvltlea  p-svlousXy  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Including  the  programs  of  the  r^acacioiu-l  laboratories  and  rRsearch 
and  development  centers,  the  career  ^oucatlon  mode] 8  program,  the  experimental 
schools  program,  and  several  others.    These  transferred  activities  accounted 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  1973  funds. 

The  1974  budget  request  of  $162,197,000  for  the  nstltute  Includ*;!  funds 
for  various  educational  research  programs  transfi-rred  from  the  Office  o,'  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  from  the  Office  of  Education. 


The  Institute  has  been  engaged  In  two  oajor  enterprises  to  assure  tha^ 
Its  legislative  directive  is  fulfilled: 

•  a  careful  review  of  all  the  transferred  programs  to 
determine  their  purpose,  present  status,  relationship 
to  research  and  development  and  possible  requirements 
for  revision  and  change 

'  a  series  of  exploratory  studies  into  new  problem  ^reas 
consistent  vri.th  the  purposes  in  the  law  to  determine 
If  new  fesearch  and  development  programs  are  required. 

NIE'fl  authorizing  legislation  provides  for  the  establlehuieut  of  a  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research <    The  Crunc:"!  ie  to  be  coapoe«d  of  fifteen 
Members  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  shall 
"establish  general  policies  for,  and  review  the  conduct  of,  the  Institute. " 
At  the  time  this  budget  Justification  was  prepared,  the  Council  had  not  yet 
been  appointed,    Accordingly,  the  proposed  oUocatlons  of  fundo  described  In 
the  Justification  are  tentative  and  subject  to  review  by  the  Council. 
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Thlo  table  represests  a  aunmiary  of  the  major  program  activltlee  aod  related  l<udget 
stlaatea  (dollars  rounded)  addressed  by  the  following  narrative  justification. 


ERIC 


1971 


I,    Baalc  Studlee 


II. 


Ill, 


Increase  or 
1974  Decrease  


A. 

Field  Initiated  Studies 

10,000, 

,000 

20,000,000 

+ 

10,000,000 

B. 

Exploratory  Studies 

11.900, 

»000 

11,900,000 

C. 

Scholars  Program 

500,000 

+ 

500,000 

Research  and  Developniexit 

and  Utlllzatloc  Svatoia 

12,600. 

,000 

13.600.000 

+ 

1.000. 000 

A. 

Strengthening  the  R&D  System 

4,700, 

,ooa 

4,700,000 

B. 

Linking  Research  to  Practice 

3,300. 

,000 

4,300,000 

+ 

1,000,000 

C. 

Dlssealnatlon  of  R&D  Findings 

4,600, 

,000 

4,600,000 

ProarBomatlc  R&D 

101.300. 

,000 

104.800.000 

+ 

3. 500. 000 

A. 

Relationship  between  learning 

and  work 

20,800, 

,000 

26,900,000 

+ 

6,100,000 

B. 

School  Initiated  Experiments 

43,700,000 

31,800,000 

11,900,000 

C. 

Curriculum  Development 

17,400, 

,000 

24,2tJ0,OOO 

+ 

6,800,000 

D. 

Personnel,  Organization  and 

Management 

8,000,000 

6,000,000 

E, 

Post  Secondary 

3,300, 

,000 

5,603,000 

+ 

2,300,000 

F, 

Early  Learning 

2,200, 

,000 

2,200,000 

G. 

Minority  Concerns 

5,900, 

,000 

6,100,0  00 

+ 

200,000 

Program  Direction  and 
Administration 


9.500.000 


11.400.000     j-    1.900. 000 


Total 


$145.300.000       $162.200,000     j-$16  ■  900.000 
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1973  1974  Increase  or 
gfttl—te  Eatiaate  Pecreaae 


II.    BiiBlc  Studlaat 

<«)  Field  Initiated  Studlaa     $10,000,000       $20,000,000  ^$10,000,000 

<b)  £jiploratory  Studlea  11,900,000        11,900,000  — 

(c)  Scholars  Program  —  500.000       -f  500.000 

Total  Basic  Studies  ^21, 900, 000       $32,400,000  +$10,500,000 

Narjratlve 

The  activities  described  in  this  section  of  the  KIE  budget  justification 
are  designed  to  achieve  the  legislative  objective  of  "strengtbe:>lng  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  foundations  of  education."   Thus,  the  programs 
Included  under  "basic  studies"  will  focus  on  developing  new  knowledge,  defining 
educational  problems  with  precision  and  analyzing  alternativeo  for  policymakers. 
Such  programs  generally  require  basic  research.    There  are  no  large  demonstra- 
. tion  or  developmental  activities  included.    The  research  will  be  of  a  quality 
designed  to  generate  the  infomation  and  approaches  that  could  ultimately  lead 
to  solutions  for  specific  educational  problems.    Most  of  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  Individual  scholars  either  in  HIE  or  in  the  acadenlc  conmunlty 
at  large. 

a .    Field  Initiated  Studies  $1 0 , 000 ,000       $20 , 000 , 000       +$10, 000 , 000 

A  total  of  $20,000,000  is  requested  in  1974  for  NIE's  "Field 
Initisted  Studlea"  program*  which  provides  funds  for  research  frost  all 
fields  of  study  relevant  Co  Amsrlcan  education. 


The  program  Is  designed  to  enable  NIE  to  respond  to  and  support  the 
Ideas  and  expertise  of  scholars  in  the  field.    Proposals  should  iBL'»:e  a 
significant  cc.itrlbution  toward:     (t)  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
fount'.stions  of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  processes  and  conditions 
of  A&t^rican  education;  and/or  (2)  providing  tested  solutions  to  specific 
practical  problems  of  Aaarlcan  aducation;  and/or  (3)  providing  perspective 
on,  and  clarification  of,  the  goals  and  issues  of  American  education. 

Individuals  aa  well  as  colleges,  universities,  State  departments  , of 
edu:ation  and  other  public  or  private  agenciea  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
contracts  or  grants.    Prof ItHaaking  organizations  can  only  be  awarded  con- 
tracts.   Proposals  in  this  national  competition  vlll  be  evaluated  by  both 
NIE  stsff  and  panels  of  non-governmental  experts  atid  awards  will  be  made 
by  the  Director  of  NIE. 

There  are  three  categoriiss  of  support  within  the  program: 

1.    Reagayph  in  gducationi    The  largest  aotount  of  funds 
%d.thln  the  program  %rill  be  obligated  in  this  category. 
Proposals  from  experlanced  Investigators  in  sny  field 
(except  those  oentloned  belfiw  under  "Selected  Diacl- 
plines'*)  are  eligible  for  eppport. 
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FanelB  of  non-gavernsental  apeclallscs  are  being 
ataeabled  Co  evaluate  propoaala  In  the  following  areas: 

a.  Learning  and  Instruction 

b.  Huoan  Development 

c.  Objectlvea,  Measurement,  Evaluation, 
and  Heaearch  Kethodology 

d.  Social  Thought  and  ProcesBca 

e.  OrganlxaCion  and  Adoilnlatration 

It  ia  expected  that  the  focus  of  the  panele  vill  vary 
jn-er  tlae  as  the  Institute  gains  more  Insight  into  the 
probleatB  confronting  Anerlcan  education. 

The  duration  of  projects  approved  will  be  limited  to 
three  years,  sftsr  which  new  proposals  may  be  submitted  for 
competitive  evaluation. 

2.  Selected  Dtsclpllneai    The  rteeent  plan  Is  that  each  year 
certain  disciplines  will  be  aelected  for  special  research 
attention  by  th«  Inatltute  In  order  to  interest  researchers 
outside  the  traditional  educational  comounlty  in  directing 
their  efforts  to  Issues  In  Anerlcsn  educstlon.    This  approach 
evolved  from  vork  of  the  Cossnlttee  on  Basic  Research  In 
Education  (COBRE)  of  the  National  Acadeay  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Education. 

Selected  for  emphasis  for  fiscal  1973  were  Anthropology, 
Economics,  Political  Science  and  Legul  Research.  Three 
outside  review  panels  are  currently  being  assembled — la 
Anthropology,  Economics,  and  Political  Science/Legal  Research, 
The  application  and  review  procedure  consists  of  two  steps: 

a.  The  applicant  submits  a  three-  to  five* 
psge  prospectus  for  Initial  review. 

b.  Appllcabts  submitting  the  cost  highly 
rated  prospectusas  will  then  be  Invited 
to  subisit  fon&al  research  proposals  for 
evaluation. 

3.  SttslI  Grants  Research;    Awsrds  will  support  research  by 
qualified  but  leas  experienced  or  established  researchers 
In  any  field.    The  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  help 
younger  scholars  who  hsve  not  had  time  to  establish  a  record 
of  reaesrch  productivity. 

To  be  considered,  proposals  must  meet  tvo  basic  require- 
aenCa: 

a.  The  tokal  cost  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  must  be  no  Dore  than  $10,000,  In- 
cluding overhead  costs. 

b.  The  project  must  be  scheduled  for  cosiplctlon 
within  IB  months. 

A  review  panel  of  nongovcmmentsl  personnel  is  being 
assembled . 
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Current  aaipeccatlon*  arc  that  1973  and  1974  funda  vlll  be  expended 
es  follova: 


Cost  of 


No. 

of 

Average 

C«teftorv 

Fro 1 acta 

Award 

Total  Cost 

1973 

1974 

1973-1974 

1221 

I.    Create  for  Reeeerch 

in  Education 

100 

225 

$65,000 

$  6,500,000 

$14,750,000 

XX.    Selected  Dieclplines 

50 

80 

50,000 

2,500,000 

4,000,000 

III.    Saell  Grant* 

100 

m 

10.000 

1.000.000 

1.250.000 

Total 

250 

430 

$10,000,000 

$20,000,000 

1973 

1974 

Coapetins  continuationa 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

New 

10.000.000 

Total 

$10,000»000 

$20,000,000 
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Exploratory  Sttidiea  $11,900,000  $11,900,000  $ 

In  the  tvo  year»  during  which  the  Congreee  was  conaiderlng  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Education, educstiooAl  scholars  and  practi- 
tioners from  across  the  country,  representing  s  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
cultural  influences,  produced  planning  documents  for  the  new  agency <  While 
there  were  many  differences  of  opinion  and  varying  priorities  among  these 
papers,  a  number  of  issues  eioerged  consistently  to  which  HIE  was  advissd  to 
direct  attention  and  resources. 

Accordingly,  the  Institute  is  beginning  exploratory  studies  in  several 
of  these  areas.    These  studies  will  take  the  form  oC  inquiries  into  the 
nature  and  dlaenaioos  of  esch  problen,    ncluding  evidence  from  other 
countries*  experience  where  appropriat      «nd  focus  on  the  specific  research 
and  development  needs  involved.     Such  stuctes  could  include  research  on 
general  methodology,  research  to  advsnce  tieory  in  specific  disciplinary 
aress,  interdisciplinary  resesrch  into  tht;  range  and  consequences  of  policy 
choices  availsble  to  government  decision-iaakers,  documentation  of  what 
existing  programs  are  achieving,  etc. 

Possible  results  of  exploratory  studies  are  a  decision  that  the  problem 
merits  further  investigation  by  the  Institute,  s  report  to  the  public  con- 
cerning the  Institute's  analysis,  or  a  decision  that  the  research  needs  to 
be  refocused. 

A  total  of  $11,900,000  in  FY  73  and  74  is  rtiquested  for  these  efforts. 
Samples  of  some  areas  which  might  be  studied  are: 


1.    Educa^^lon  Goals 

There  is  increasing  concern  throughout  the  country 
that  education  be  made  more  responsive  to  its  clientele — 
students,  the  community,  society.    A  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  expected  from  the  educstion  system  may  be  a 
prerequisite  of  such  responsiveness.    Therefore,  those 
goala  and  objectives  which  different  groups  of  people 
wish  the  schools  to  attsin  should  be  identified  as  clearly 
and  precisely  ss  possible. 

Swersl  issuea  relsted  to  educational  goals  could 
be  explored: 

a.    Ths  nature  of  the  perceived  goals.    What  is 
it  thst  Bigolficsnt  numbers  of  Americans  want 
their  educational  system  to  accomplish?  What 
sre  the  differences,  if  sny,  in  the  objectives 
sought  by  various  socisl  and  acooomic 
groups?    Is  there  much  overlap  of  goals?  Are 
some  goala  mutually  exclusive  or  even  contra- 
dietary? 
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b«    The  priorities  which  different  groups  assign 
to  the  goals.    Are  gone  groups  more  Interested 
In  certain  objectives  than  other  groups?  Will 
this  require  different  kinds  of  educati^^nal 
prograna?    On  what  Issues  and  betwe.  i  wiilch 
groups  Is  the  greatest  degree  of  disagreement 
found? 

Other  questions  needing  exploration  deal  with  varloua 
meana  of  expressing  goals  at  the  coosDUnlty  level,  the 
ability  to  measure  attainment  of  goals  with  precision,  and 
the  ways  of  translating  statements  of  goa.ls  Into  concrete 
policy  action. 

2.  Reading 

Universal  literacy  has  always  been  an  Implied  goal 
of  American  education— more  rect^ntly  through  the  "Right 
to  Read"  program,  a  stated  gaal.    However,  relatively  little 
la  known  about  how  children  learn  to  read  or  the  optimum 
age  for  the  teaching  of  reading  skills.    Culfiural.  ethnic, 
and  language  differences  are  powerful  forces  intiuencing  a 
child's  ability  to  read,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  now  to 
identify  these  influences  and  describe  their  effect  on  reading 
ability.    A  great  deal  ca*^        learned  from  studying  reading 
processes  within  the  Isrgei      ntext  of  children's  cognitive 
development.    The  effects  o^      ireased  literacy  on  societal 
institutions  (the  labor  market,  recreational  patterns)  have 
alao  received  little  attention.    NIE  plana  a  aeries  of 
studies  that  will  look  into  these  issues. 

3.  The  yae  of  Reaourcea 

The  deoiand  for  more  snd  better  educstional  services 
continues  to  grow  while  costs  rise  and  efficiency  seems  to 
decrease.    Communities  preaaure  for  redistribution  of  re- 
aourcea in  order  to  better  serve  students.    In  short*  there 
is  a  cricical  problem  concerning  the  avsilsbility  aftd  use 
of  educational  resources. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  of  inquiry  which  cAn  help 
define  this  raulti^f sceted  problem: 

a.  Better  information  about  current  uses  of  and 
constr,  inte  on  svsilable  resources*    This  would 
include  studies  of  educational  institution** 
financial  ayatems,  investigations  of  the  interrela- 
tionahlps  of  federal,  atate,  and  local  8t|pport  of 
education,  research  Into  the  correlation  between 
educational  coats  snd  benefits,  snd  snalysis  of 
costs  ss  relsted  to  differen^  types  of  atudenta 

or  educational  programs. 

b.  Experlmenta  with  new  forms  of  resource  utili- 
xation,  such  aa  new  kinds  of  stsffing  srrsngementa 
and  the  use  of  technology. 
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c.    Development  of  systems  to  Improve  declsloti-> 
making  processes  at  the  school  level.  Thia 
could  Include  the  development  of  more  sophls- 
tlcated  computer-based  Information  systems,  budgeting 
syetims  which  directly  relate  input  costs  with 
program  outputs,  and  reaearch  with  evaluation  tech- 
niquea . 

Educational  Personnel 

Ptr^f essional  fields  have  two  main  type:,  of  workers: 
practitioners  who  carry  out  what  Is  known  and  accept- 
able for  public  use  and  theorists  and  researchers 
who  work  to  advance  the  state  of  knowledge.     In  educa- 
tion the  disparity  between  classroom  teachers  and 
educational  scholars  is  much  greater  thfn^  for  example, 
between  physicians  and  medical  research<rs.  Exploratory 
studies  will  look  for  ways  to  conatructively  involve 
practitioners  in  formulating  research  is.iuea  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  researchera  to  freme  their  reaearch 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of  practitioners. 

Following  are  some  areas  for  exploratory  studies: 
(a)  status  of  the  teaching  profession;  (b)  recruitment 
of  teachers;  (c)  teacher  training  and  retraining  programs; 
(d)  teacher  education  accreditation  practices;  and  (e) 
teacher  certification  practices. 

Cross-National  Studies 

Educational  problrms  are  common  to  many  nationa 
and  frequently  can  be  better  understood  through  comparative 
or  crosa^national  analysis.     Literature  review  and 
analysis  of  how  other  countries  have  resolved  specific 
problems  can  provide  the  basis  for  cross-national  studies. 

Examples  of  some  croas-national  studiea  that  could 
be  explored  are; 

a.  othpi  countries'  approaches  to  under- 
standing the  relationship  between  the 
schooling  process  and  employment; 

b.  Intercultural  education  in  countries 
which|  like  our  own,  have  one  or  more 
cultural  subgroups  within  their  social 
system; 

c.  practices  other  countries  have  found 
effective  In  adapting  the  formal  educa- 
tional process  to  the  increased  demands 
placed  upon  It  by  the  world-wide  know- 
ledge explosion;  and 

d.  the  impact  of  different  life  styles  in  early 
childhood  on  achievement  in  the  formal 
educational  system. 
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Also  Included  In  chle  activity  la  an  estimated 
$3,000,000  to  continue  the  samll  research  projects 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Below  Ifl  e-  further  breakdown  of  the  1973  and  1974  budget  request  for 
this  activity: 

1973  197A 

Non-competing  Continuations  $  5,500,0(0  $  6,500,000 

Competing  Continuations  —  5,400,000 

Kew  6.400.000  — 

Total  $11,900,000  $11,900,000 


Scholars  Program  $    -  $500,000  +$500,000 

The  Institute  plans  to  have  a  separate  organizational  unit  which 
will  house  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  educational  scholars  and 
practitioners  In  the  country.    These  men  and  women  will  normally  reside 
at  NIE  for  from  one  to  three  years  under  the  Institute's  authority  to  hire 
parsonnel  outalde  the  Civil  Service  system. 

While  at  NIE,  these  scholars  will  do  their  own  research,  participate 
In  HIE  activities,  acrvc  as  sources  of  lofonoatlon  and  Insight  to  NIE 
etaff ,  and  collectively  work  on  certain  common  themes  of  Interest  to  the^ 
Institute.    It  Is  expected  that  they  will  help  Insure  that  the  Institute's 
work  Is  of  the  highest  quality. 

A  total  of  $500,000  Is  estimated  as  the  FY  1974  cost  of  the  specific 
research  activities  to  be  carried  out  by  the  scholars  In  residence  at 
NIE. 
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1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimste  Rstlmste  Decresse 


III .    Regearcb  and  Development 
and  Utlllzstlon  Sv  .terns; 

(a)  Strengthening  the 

K&D  Syetem  $  4,700,000        $  A, 700, 000  ? 

(b)  Linking  Research  to 

Practice  3.300,000  A, 300, 000         +  1,000,000 

(c)  Dissemination  of 

R&D  Findings  4.600,000  4^690.000  — 


Total  Research  and 
Devolopffient  Utlll> 

zatlOD  Systems  $12,600,000         $13,600,000         -^$1, 000, 000 


Narrative 

A  primary  legislative  mission  of  the  Institute  is  "building  an  effective 
educational  research  and  development  system".  I.e.,  thnt  combination  of  people, 
Institutions  and  procedures  which  results  In  hlfth  quality  research.  Moreover, 
such  a  system  may  be  considered  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  it  faclll'^ 
tates  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge  and  other  (product s  of  R&D  for  the  j.iuiJi.v.^e 
iient  of  teaching  and  l.<>srnlng  and  responds  to  the  needs  of  students,  tescf)w"s, 
(>J-i}luistratorB,  school  boards,  and  others  Involved  In  the  day  to  dsy  business 
of  learning. 

Therefore,  NIE  will  focus  on  three  rein ted  problems: 

1.  Hov  to  attract  highly  capable  people  and  develop  the 
support  systems  for  good  educational  research  and 
development. 

2.  How  to  encourage  more  widespread  use  of  the  results  of 
research  and  development  so  that  beneficial  changes  occur 
In  the  practice  of  Afflerlaan  education. 

3.  Row  to  communicate  R&D  Information  eo  that  It  Is  useful 
to  the  research  community. 

The  activities  described  In  this  section  of  the  budget  address  these 
Issues. 

a.    Stremtthenlng  the  Research 

and  Devel^ooment  Syatem  $4,700»000  $4,700»000  $  — 

A  series  of  studies  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  to  determine 
appropriate  MIE  policiea  and  programs  for  <a)  attracting  high  quality 
people  into  education  related  research  and  development,  and  (b)  developing 
support  systems  at  MIE  and  In  the  field  to  enhance  their  work. 

The  studies  will  begin  by  Identifying  knowledgeable  persona  to  assist 
NIE  with  the  definition  of  prcbleoa  which  should  be  explored  and  will 
coamissloo  papera,  let  contracts,  conduct  interviews  «nd  utilize  Internal 
staff  resources  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  NIB  Director  and  the 
National  Council.. 
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The  following  have  been  identified  as  potential  departure  points- 
for  Renciating  ideas  and  for  itrovidlng  the  Initial  focus  of  the  study: 

L.  A  description  ot  the  present  resources  available  to 
conduct  educational  research  and  ufvelopmeni  In  the 
Tnited  States.  .  o 

2.  Alternate  Concoptuai  designs  for  the  rcseiirch  and  development 
system  baseJ  on  difterpnt  perceptions  of  the  RSD  process.  For 
cxamplCf  models  might  be  developed  that  locate  major 
responsibility,  for  development  in  university  consortia,  the 
commercial  sector,  or  new  types  of  non-profit  institutions^ 

3.  Identification  of  new  kinds  of  peraontiel  needed  to  niake  the 
R&D  system  more  effective.  .  Training  requirements,  for  these 
persons  might  be  developed!    Particular  emphasis  vould  be  placed 
on  bringing  minority  groups  and  women  Into  the  system  as  per> 
formers . 

A.    A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  good  R&D  organizations:  how 
they  attract  and  retain  good  people,  their  managerial  styles, 
organizational  structures,  reward  systems,  staffing  patterns,  . 
support  systems,  etc. 

5,    A  study  of  the  performers  of  educational  K&D:    who  they  are» 
why  they  are  attracted  to  the  field,  their  career  patterns 
and  profeasional  sspiratlons  and  the  characteristics  of  R&D 
performers  that  seem  to  be  associated  with  doing  high  quality 
research. 

A  total  of  $A, 700, 000  is  estimated  to  be  required  in  1974  for  both 
the  studies  and  any  specific  pro.lects  required  to  ImpleMnt  their  results. 

linking  Research  to  Practice    $3,300,000  $4,300,000'  "  +$1,000,000 

Hlstoricslly,  it  iaa  been  extremely  difficult  to  APPly  the  results 
of  research  and  development  to  affect  the  practice  ofrsdoeatton  in 
American  schools  in  &  manner  that  would  bring  about  sustained  beneficial 
change.,    The  Congress,  recognizing  the  importance  of  this  problem  to  the 
success  of  the  Nationsl  Institute  of  Education,  placed  primary  responsi- 
blJ  ity  in  tlie  Institute  for  the  complex  set  of  dissemination/utilization 
functions  which  are  an  essential  element  in  the  Government's  objective  to 
improve  the  practice  of  American  education,    In  order  to  assure  that  thes^j 
functions  are  handled  correctly,  HIE  will  ask  personnel  outside  the  Insti- 
tute to  advise  it  on  these  issues. 

Tlii2se  people  will  be  familiar  with  such  areas  as  public 
policy,  communications^  research  utilization,  marketing,  economics,  organi- 
sation development  and  the  practice  of  education.    They" will  advise  the 
N.'^tlonal  Institute  of  Education  concerning  the  nature  of  educational  reform, 
the  factors  that  promote  and  inhibit  effective  sustained  reform,  and  the 
way  these  fundings  can  Improve  the  dissemination  and  utilization  process. 
They  will  look  into  A  variety  of  Issues  including: 

1.  The  principal  theories  of  social  change  and»  where 
possible,  social  experiments  predicated  upon  them. 

2,  The  experience  of  selected  government  and  non-government 
egencies  in  the  area  of  planned  social  change,  including 
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the  major  experiments  undertaken  and  how  they  succeeded 
or  failed. 

3.  An  ex:Luinatlon  ot  the  various  ways  change  occurs  In 
edujatlon> 

4.  The  feasible  roles  for  con&erclal  publishers  In  marketing 
prodicta  of  reaeatch  and  development. 

5.  Appropriate  means  of  Identifying  and  disseminating  Inno- 
vative products  snd  practlcea  and  strategies  for  delivering 
them  Co  the  confumer. 

A  total  of  $4^300,000  In  1974  Is  estloared  for  the  projects  and 
program  results  trm  these  studies. 

c.    Plssemlnatlon  of  R&D  Findings    $4»600,OOO       $A, 6  00, 000         $  — 

A'.i  estimated  $4,600,000  will  be  obligated  In  FY  1974  ror  sctlvltles 
which  distribute  Information  about  the  results  of  educational  R&D  to  the 
field. 

The  largest  ongoing  activity  In  this  area  la  the  Educatlonsl  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  program,  a  network  of  18  clearinghouses,  each  of 
which  covers  a  given  field  or  topical  area.    These  clearinghouses  acquire, 
abstract,  index  and  announce  current  reports  relevant  to  education.  ERIC 
is  a  comprehensive  and  replicable  educational  document  retrieval  system 
providing  quick  eccess  to  an  expanding  file  of  current,  screened  literature 
relevant  to  education.    Over  525  organizations  bought  ERIC  collections  in 
Pi  1972  and  21  million  documents  were  sold. 

NIE  will  be  reviewing  the  ERIC  system.    In  the  interim,  the  Institute 
plans  to  (a)  maintain  ERIC  as  the  national  irformation  system  for  current, 
significant  literature  t«i^.  ant  to  education;  (b)  close  gaps  in  present 
")ver4ge;   (c)  expand  international  holdings;  (d)  increase  the  number  of 
organizations  maintaining  complete  collections  to  530;  (e)  develop  and 
Improve  standardized  management  procedures;  and  (f)  arrange  for  clearing- 
houses to  be  able  to  respond  snd  contribute  to  NIE  dissemination  programs. 

In  addition,  several  studies  of  the  ERIC  system  will  be  undertaken: 

1.  A  study  of  the  criteria  presently  used  by  clesringhouses 
to  select  documents  for  Inclusion  in  the  ERIC  pystem; 

2.  A  thorough  cost  analysis  of  ERIC  as  a  prelude  to  cost- 
effectiveness  and  trade'off  reviews  of  the  various  com- 
ponents, products  and  servicea  of  ERIC:  aid 

3.  A  study  of  ways  to  establish  a  continuing  feedback  from 
users  to  the  designers  and  managers  of  ERIC  to  make  the 
products  and  services  more  responsive  and  relevant  to  the 
consumers. 

An  estimated  $4,600,000  will  be  requested  in  1974  to  continue  the 
ERIC  system  and  the  studlea  indicated. 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  --  15 
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Below  la  a  further  breakdown  of  the  costs  associated  with  Research 
and  Development  and  Utilization  systems  for  FY  73  and  FY  74, 

1973  1974 

Non-competing  Continuations  $  2,700,000  $  1,000,000 

Competing  Continuations  7,500,000  8,000,000 

New  2,400.000  4.600.000 


Total 


$12,600,000 


$13,600,000 
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1973 
Eatlaate 


197A 
Eatlaate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


IV.    P roar amaa tic  R&D. 

(a)  Relatlonahip  between 
learning  and  work 

(b)  School  Initiated 
experiments 

(c)  Curriculum  developmenC 

(d)  Feraonnel,  Organization 
and  Management 

<e}  Post  Secondary 

(f)  Early  Learning 

(g)  Minority  Concerns 

Total  Programaatlc  H&D 


$  20,800,000     $  26,900,000  +$6,100,000 


43,700,000 
17,400,000 

8,000,000 
3,300,000 
2,200,000 
_5^900.000 


31,800,000  -  11,900,000 

24,200,000  +  6,600,000 

8,000,000 

5,600,000  +  2,300,000 
2,200,000 

6.100.000  +  200,000 


$101 , 300 , 000      $104 , aOO , 000     +$  3,500, 000 


Narrative 

The  activities  In  thia  section  of  the  budget  are  Intended  to  Implement  the 
legislative  directive  to  tllE  for  "helping  Co  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  of, 
and  advance  the  objectives  of, American  education.',' 

All  the  programs  are  therefore  focuaed  on  specific  problem  areas.    They  are 
almost  all  "development"  or  "demonstration"  programs  and  are  usually  fairly 
large  in  scope.    Their  purpose  Is  Co  develop  specific  solutions  to  problems  or 
to  Improve  educational  practice. 


Mo8C  of  Che  programs  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  are  preaented 
In  this  aectlon  o£  the  budget.    For  example,  the  "relationsblp  l)eCveen  laarnlng 
and  vork"  Indudea  costs  associated  with  the  career  education  model  development 
program.    Additionally,  Included  in  NIE's  category  "school  Initiated  experlmenta" 
are  funds  to  support  both  the  District  of  Columbia  schools  project  and  the 
experimental  schools  program  (both  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education)  and 
the  voucher  experiment  program  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. . 

Supported  in  thla  section  of  the  budget  are  a  large  number  of  projects 
administered  by  the  educational  laboratories  and  research  and  development  centers 
(also  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education). 

During  1973  the  Federal  government  will  ahlft  from  direct  institutional 
support  of  theae  laboratories  and  centers  to  the  purchase  of  individual. programs. 
These  Institutions  (under  the  new  policy)  will  be  viewed  as  private  non-profit 
contractors  which  can  respond  Co  requeaCa  for  proposals  from  NIE  or  other- agencies. 
They  may  also  submit  unsolicited  propoaals  to  be  judged  on  their  merit  just  as 
any  Individual  or  other  Institution  csn  do. 

More  than  70  independent  experts  participated  as  members  of  several  panela 
to  evaluate  the  technical  quality, . educational  significance,  snd  staff  capa- 
bility of  the  68  programs  administered  by  the  laboratorlea  and  centers. 
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Theae  "apeclallaC  panelB"  referred  their  findings  to  a  "m&Bter  panel," 
a  different  group  of  Independent  experts  selected  by  NI£,  which  ^reviewed  the 
recooBDendatlons  and  coaraents  of  the  specialist  panels.     Final  deterolcatlon 
on  contract  extensions  were  made  by  the  NIE  Director  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  the  master  panel's  recomcaendatlons. 

Of  the  68  programs  reviewed: 

—  11  will  be  phased  out  during  1973 

—  5  were  planned  new  starts  and  not  considered 
for  funding 

—  2S  will  receive  contracts  for  one  year  or  less 

—  4  will  receive  contracts  for  two  years 

—  22  will  receive  contracts  for  three  years 

—  1  was  funded  during  FY  1972  for  one  year 

Fiscal  1973  funding  obligations  for  the  6d  programs  totala  $33,800,000. 
Current  1974  funding  estioiates  of  programs  to  be  continued  is  $34,000»O00. 

All  insCitutlons  will  becoiae  Independent  contractors  by  November,  1973. 

a.    Relationship  Between 

Learning  and  Work  $20,800,000  $26,900,000  +$6,100,000 

Recognition  of  the  problems  encountered  by  youth  in  transition  from 
school  to  work,  adults  who  seek  mid-career  employment  changes,  and  women 
and  miaorities  who  desire  a  more  equif.ble  distribution  of  income  and  of 
desirable  Joba,  have  given  rise  to  a  number  of  programs,  including  those 
frequently  described  as  career  education. 

For  Che  NIE  research  and  development  program,  career  education  is 
defined  as  the  development  of  knowledge  and  abilities  to  help  individuals 
and  groups  in  getting,  holding  and  advancing  in  a  job  or  in  a  series  of 
Jobs  that  conatitute  a  career.    Career  education,  in  this  definition, 
is  concerned  with  how  people  earn  their  living:    do  Chey  earn  enough  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  do  Chey  like  what  they  are  doing. 
The  two  populations  selected  for  R&D  emphsais  are  youth  and  mid-career 
adults. 

In  1973  and  1974,  MIB  will  be  (a)  reviewing  exlating  '^models"  and 
other  programs  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  see  how  their 
activities  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  relationship  between  learning 
and  vork  sb  defined  above;  and  (b)  starting  new  policy  analyses  and  research 
activities  Co  define  the  problems  and  identify  alternative  solutiona  nore 
precisely. 

The  exiaClng  and  new  acCLvities  are  described  below. 

1.  School  Based  Model 

The  Hodal  I  progras  began  in  June  1971  with  Che 
selection  of  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation (CVTE)  at  Ohio  State  University  by  USOB  to  be 
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manager,  motiitor  an^^  priae  contractor  for  the  effort. 
The  program  1b  alaed  at  curriculum  development, 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school »  across  all 
subject  levelb,  and  Includes  &  set  of  adjunct  components, 
guidance  placement,  support  systems,  staff  development, 
etc.    Presently,  llj  schools  In  six  local  education  agencies, 
with  3,500  teachers  and  85,000  atudenCa  are  participating.  In 
the  development  and  fi^ld  test  efforts. 

FY  1973  accomplishments  include  the  completion  of 
development  and  initial  field  testing  of  96  curriculum 
units.  The  latter  pai  t  of  FY  1973  and  FY  1974  will  be 
devoted  to  validating  the  developmental  products,  re- 
vising them  and  providing  a  dissemination  mechanism  to 
assure  access  by  scLool  districts  and  others. 

2.  Employer  Erased  Model 

Model  II  emphasizes  the  exploration  and  development  of 
the  ''workplace^'  (I.e.,  public  and  private  employers')  as 
a  primary  focua  for  education.    Four  Employer-Based  Career 
Education  (EBCE)  projects  are  currently  operational:  In 
Philadelphia;  Charleston,  Vest  Virginia;  Oakland,  Call- 
forttla;  and  Portland,  Oregon.    Over  tvo  hundred  11th  and 
12th  grade  students,  representing  a  cross-section  of 
secondary  achool  enrollment,  are  voluntarily  engaged  in 
the  programs  and  are  participating  in  educational  acti- 
vities with  some  35  to  75  enLpIoyei:&  in  each  project. 

3.  Home/Community  Based  Model 

Model  III  is  designed  to  expand  and  improve  the 
options  of  home-based  adults  (thoae  not  employed  full-time 
and  not  in  educational  institutions  full-time)  for 
employmenC  in  the  future.    Using  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
as  the  pilot  site,  the  model  propoaea  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  particular  strategies,  aervices,  materials,  and 
institutional  changes  In  achieving  this  goal. 

A.    Residential  Based  Model 

This  is  a  program  to  provide  low-inrome  and  socially 
maladjusted  families  from  rural  areas  with  career  educa- 
tion in  a  residential  setting  to  Improve  their  employ- 
ability  and  quality  of  life.    This  model  Incorporates  an 
extensive  follow-up  progr&m  at  the  local  community  level 
aa  veil  as  an  Intenaive  educational  and  service  program 
for  the  entire  family  at  the  residential  center.  Two 
hundred  famillea  vill  be  aerved  annually,  beginning  In 
FY  197.1,  at  the  site  on  the  Glascov  Air  Force  B^se  in 
Glaecow,  Montana. 

5,    Vocational  and  Career  Education  Projects 

Twenty-five  separate  projects  compriae  this  activity 
grouped  into  nine  programa  at  four  institutions.  The 
largest  number  are  based  in  the  Center  for  Vocational 
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and  Technical  Education  at  Ohio  St&te  Unlveralty.  The 
reat  of  the  prograas  are  located  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the 
Appalachla  Educational  Laboratory  In  Charleaton,  Vest 
Virginia. 

The  projects  deal  with  a  dlveralty  of  Isauea  In 
vocational  and  career  education.    At  the  Appalachian 
Educational  Laboratoty,  a  Career  Decision  Making  Program 
aeekfl  to  Identify  processes  used  by  atudenta  In  making 
career  decisions.    Prog:ana  at  Ohio  State  focua  on 
laauea  such  aa  the  development  of  career  planning  aupport 
aystema.  Instructional  aystema.  Information,  evaluation 
and  planning  syatem  snd  dlffualon  strategies  for  career 
education.    North  Carolina  State  la  looking  at  the  problem 
of  articulating  educational  syatems  with  adult  aociety 
and  Johns  Hopkins  la  developing  a  program  that  will  attempt 
to  Infuae  exlatlng  curricula  with  current  career  Infor- 
mation. 

6.    New  Activities 

Several  new  activities  In  the  areas  of  career  educa- 
tion apeclflcally  related  to  youth  and  to  the  problems  of 
mid-career  adulta  are  being  atarted  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  aome  of  the  basic  laaues  confronting  thcae  tvo  groups, 
auch  aa: 

•  For  whom,  and  under  what  clrcumatancea, 
la  Job  satisfaction  an  effective  aubatl- 
tute  for,  and  a  complement  to,  financial 
rewards  from  work? 

•  What  la  the  value  of  experiential  learning 
and  the  social  conaequencea  of  alternative 
meana  of  providing  experiential  career 
education? 

•  What  are  the  baalc  akllla  necessary  for 
entry  Into  career  rather  than  dead-end  Jobs? 
What  ar»  aome  alternative  methoda  for  pro- 
viding theae  basic  akllls? 

•  How  can  ve  bast  meaaure  the  quality  of  auch 
things  as  "ability  to  plan  and  make  career 
decisions" ,  "Job  preparedness",  "career 
Information",  etc.? 

•  Vhat  sort  of  standards  should  we   have  for 
career  education  programs?    Vhat  la  meant 
by  the  claim  that  a  program  la  "field 
tested"?    la  there  need  for  a  "conaumer 
protection  laboratory"  to  test  the  claims 
of  new  career  education  macerlala,  and  how 
would  auch  a  laboratoi./  operate? 
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NIE  proposes  to  deal  with  these  problems  through 
means  of  resesrch,  policy  analysis,  program  development, 
experimentation,  and  dissemination  efforts.  Developing 
better  means  of  evaluation  will  be  siiother  major  effort. 

Estimated  funding  for  these  activities  in  1973  snd  1974  is  aa 
follows: 


Career  Education  Models 

Model  I  (School  Based) 
Model  II  (Employer  Based) 
Model  III  (Home  Based) 
Model  IV  (Residential) 

Total 

Vocational  snd  Career  Educstion  Prolects 

Ohio  State  University 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Appslschia  Educational  Labors tory 

Totsl 

New  Activltiefl 

Youth-Related  Studies 
Adult-Related  Studies 
Evsltiation 

Total 

Grand  Totsl  . 


1973 
Estimate 


$  4,500,000 
800,000 
1,600,000 
5.200.000 

$12,100,000 


$  2,500,000 
600,000 
300,000 
300.000 

$  3,700,000 


$  2,500,000 
1,300,000 
1.200.000 

$  5,000.000 


1974 
Estimate 


$  2,300,000 
5,200,000 
1,200,000 
4.500.000 

§13,200,000 


$  2,500,000 
600,000 
300 i 000 
300.000 

$■3,700,000 


$  3.750,000 
3,500,000 
2.750.000 

$10,000,000 


Non~competlng  Contlnustlons 
Competing  Continuations 
New 


1973 

$15,800,000 
5,000,000 


1974 

$16,900,000 
4.100,000 
5,900.000 


Total 


$20,800,000 


$26,900,000 


ERIC 
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School  Initiated  ExPerlmenta       $43,700,000         $31,800,000       -$)   ,  00,000 

Several  large  developnent  and  demonatration  programs  administered  by 
NIE  are,  to  a  algnlflcant  degree,  the  reault  of  Ideas  and  practices  which 
originated  In  the  schools  themselves. 

The  preaent  activities  which  fall  In  this  category  are  (1)  the 
Experimental  Schools  program  (transferred  from  OE) ;   (2)  the  D.C.  Schools 
project  (transferred  from  OE);  and  (3)  the  "educational  voucher"  program 
(transferred  from  OEO)  which  haa  been  labeled  the  "governance"  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  vhlle  the  funding  In  this  category  appears 
to  decrease  In  FY  1974  as  compared  to  1973,  this  Is  becauae  of  the  multi- 
year  funding  of  the  Experimental  Schools  program  and  not  because  of  any 
real  decrease  In  funds  (explained  further  in  the  Experimental  Schoola 
aectlon) . 

1.     Experimental  Schools       ($20,200,000)      (9,548,000)  (-$10,652,000) 


Purpoae ; 

The  Experimental  Schoola  program  was  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  1970  to  aerve  "aa  a  bridge  between  basic  educational 
research  and  actual  school  practlcea." 


Office  of  Education  Administration  of  the  Program: 

?rlor  to  August  1,  1972,  the  Experimental  Schoola  program 
was  admlnlatered  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Education.    On  that 
date.  It  was  traaaf erred       the  newly  established  National  Instl^ 
tute  of  Education  In  accoraance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.    The  Office  of  Education  admlnl- 
atered the  program  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  significant  and 
lasting  Improvement  In  schooling,  l)eyond  that  made  possible  by 
a  number  of  unlntegrated  Innovative  elements,  was  much  more 
likely  to  occur  if  comprehensive  -hangea  were  Introduced  Into 
all  the  important  elementa  of  the  ayatem — curriculum,  approaches 
to  Instruction,  organization,  ayatem  of  governance,  and  relatlon- 
ahlp  to  the  coomunlty. 

The  important  charactarlstlcs  of  the  program  as  originally 
Implemented  were: 

school  districts  were  aaked  to  analyze 
their  own  prObleoa  and  propose  their 
own  solutions 


—  the  choice  of  curriculum,  organization, 
staffing  patterns,  and  Internal  evalu- 
ation measurea  are  all  the  choice  of  local 
personnel  and  the  connunlty— not  the 
Federul  Government 

the  target  population  la  large  enough  to 
allow  for  sufficient  experimentation 
but  mmall  enough  to  bm  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated and  documanted 
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—  major  portion*  of  a  itchool  e/ateta — or  even 
the  whole  Byaten— were  Includtd  rather  than 
just  a  few  classrooms  or  schools 

  there  was  Involvenent  of  all  grade  levels 

from  klndergiirten  through  12th  grade 

' —  the  results  were  to  be  csrefully  observed 
and  documented  from  the  start  of  the  project 
to  Identify  both  what  appeared  to  Succeed  and 
what  appeared  to  fall 

—  projects  were  to  last  for  five  years  to  allow 
continuity  and  internal  integrity  while 
testing  and  retestlng  possible  alternatives 

Charactatlatlo  of  CutvmtU  Puad«d  Proltts: 

Each  of  the  projects  funded  to  date  under  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  have  a  different  set  of  characteristics  which 
are  being  tested  and  evaluated. 

—  In  the  mnneapolla .  Minnesota  public  schools  about  3,000 
school-age  children  are  being  provided  with  a  variety  of  options 
In  subject  areas    tovernancep  and  teaching  styles. 

—  Within  the  /ranklln  Pierce  school  district  In  Washington. 
Mix  nf  the  thirteen  schools  are  providing  each  atudent  with  a 
diagnosis  and  academic  prescription  which  will  meet  his  8pe{:lflc 
needs.     Elements  Included  In  the  academic  prescription  are  the 
length  of  the  school  dayi  the  hours  a  pupil  is  required  to  be  in 
school)  a  four~day  week,  a  month  off  and  a  12-month  achool  year. 

—  At  Berkeley.  California  approximately  4,000  children  are 
Involved  In  experimental  programs  such  as  the  open  classroom,  free 
school  governance  I  bilingual  teaching »  multl*-cultural  classroom 
focus,  and  remedial  and  team  teaching  to  cite  Just  a  few.  Common 
among  all  the  alternatives  offered  at  Berkeley  Is  the  eradication 
of  academic  failure,  absenteeism  and  institutional  racism. 

—  The  Greenville  County.  South  Carolina  school  district  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  promising  school  practices  Including  curriculum 
changea  involving  nationally  tested  programs,  a  high  school  program 
organized  Into  short  courses  and  basic  skills  in  a  practical  use 
context.    Governance  la  a  ';ey  part  of  the  pr^^ject  to  ensure  wide 
coQiaunity  participation  in  decision  making. 

—  At  the  Edgewood  IndePdendent  achool  district  In  San  Antonio. 
Texas  5,000  students  (predominantly  Mexican-American)  participate 

in  a  project  ii^oae  main  purpoae  la  to  provide  an  alternative  CO  a 
syateiQ  of  schooling  which  presently  la  incompatible  with  the  cultural 
and  learning  characteristics  of  the  children.    The  experiaent  includes 
new  ways  of  training  teachers*  determining  staffing  patterns,  p- oviding 
Subject  matter*  developing  test  meAaures,  Inpleoentlng  regulations, 
involving  psrenta,  designing  curriculum  and  arranging  space. 
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—  In  South  tend.  Indiana:  Oakland.  California;  aad  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  lo;al  Urban  League  will  operate  a  Street  Academy 
(conmunlty  based  l.jarnlng  center)  to  try  anew  to  serve  that  portion 
of  the  population  which  has  not  been  able  to  "make  It"  In  the 
regular  achool  program.    In  all  three  cities,  theae  Street  Academy 
students  will  be  predominantly  black  and  poor.    Every  tradition  of 
schooling  Is  being  challenged  In  these  "academies'*  I.e.,  curriculum, 
atsfflng  patterns,  teacher  training,  organization  of  the  clasBroom, 
testing  and  record  keeping. 

—  Six  anall  gchoola  Ip  rural  achool  aystans  received  awards 
to  teat  new  Ideaa  for  educational  improvement  which  are  developed 
In  and  for  a  small  rural  school  •ett'n<{.    Projects  ere  operational 
In  Alaska,  Mlsslaslppl,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Weshlngtoa,  and  Michigan. 
Each  of  the  aelected  sites  within  these  states  share  problems  of 
poverty^  Isolation,  high  unemployment  and  a  loss  of  young  people. 
In  addition  to  the    six  operational  sites,  six  additional  sites 
are  completing  one-year  plf)*uiiag  grants  for  programs  that  may 
begin  In  September,  1973;    Groveton,  Ne\r  Hampshire;  Wlllcox, 
Arizona;  Lead-Deadwood,  South  Dakota;    Carbon  County,  Wyoming; 
Okolons,  Hlssiasippl;  and  Kittson  County,  Hinnesota. 

MIE  Plana; 

HIE  views  the  Experimental  School  sites  as  a  series  of 
locationa  where  a  rich  collection  of  real->school  experiences  are 
available  for  observation — a  group  of  "1:  boratorlee"  quite  unlike 
the  small  ncale,  controlled  experiment  on:  might  more  often  associate 
with  research > 

HIE  plans,  accordingly: 

•  To  meet  existing  commitmrnta  for  support 
of  sites  through  their  expected  5-year 
life 

•  To  strengthen  design  of  the  "evaluation"  com- 
ponent to  assure  that  the  observations  and 
documentation  of  results  provide  generallzable 
results,  trsnsferrable  to  other  conmunltles, 
about  the  process  of  change  and  the  means  for 
producing  It 

ytscal  Year  1973; 

Of  the  $20,200,000  available  for  the  Experimental  Schools  program 
In  1973,  $13,700,000  Is  required  to  (a)  complete  the  5-year  support, 
Iticludlng  evaluation  of  the  flrat  three  projects  noted  above 
(Minneapolis,  Franklin  Pierce  and  Berkeley  which  were  begun  in 
FY  1971)  and  (b)  fund  the  first  group  of  small  rural  school  projects 
described  earlier.    In  addition,  $6,500,000  is  estimated  to  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  remaining  small  rural 
school  projects  which  will  beoone  operational  in  1973  and  one 
additlontil  new  project. 
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Flscfll  Year  197A; 

The  request  of  $9,6^8,000  will  provide  funds  to  complete  the 
support  for  tlie  Greenville,  Kiigewood  and  Urban  Le.i^uc  pro- 
jects which  began  in  FY  1972,  including  funds  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  projects. 


1973 


197A 


Non-competing  Continuations 
Competing  Continuations 
New 


$13,700,000 
1,300,000 
5.200.000 


'  $9,5^8,000 


Total 


$20,200,000 


$9,5A8,00O 
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D.C.  Schools  Project        $2,250,000       $2,250,000       $  — 

This  project  was  transferred  to  NIE  from  the  Office  of 
Education.    The  existing  plan — called  the  Reaponae  to  Educational 
Needs  Project  (RENP)  was  developed  by  a  task  force  compoaed  of 
D.C.  school  peraor^Jiil,  consultants  and  a  community  liaison 
pereoD. 

RENP  alms  to  Increase  the  cognitive  and  emotional  growth  of 
children  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  sahool  system.    The  goala  of 
the  program  are: 

•  '*To  revitalize  the  existing  educational 
system,  to  reverse  Ineffectual  teaching 
atrategles,  to  stimulate  innovative  con- 
cepts for  Instruction  and  utilization  of 
achool  facilities^ . . • to  allow  for  flexible 
achedullng  In  secondary  schools,  to  decen- 
tralize authority  and  build  In  accountability 
and  to  develop  and  encourage  self-assurance 
and  positive  self-f eellngs  among  all  school 
staff." 

.  To  emphasize  "development  of  a  positive  self- 
concept  and  cognitive  skills,  especially 
resdlng, . . . (and  to) .. .strengthen  cultural 
Identity,  draw  upon  the  child's  Interests, 
allow  for  learning  through  discovery,  and 
create  Independence.."    (Quotes  from  RENP 
planning  document) 

RENP  Is  scheduled  to  operate  in  18  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  Anacostla,  serving  approximately  20,000  students.  The 
plan  emphasizes  individualized  claasroom  techniques,  career 
orientation,  revitalized  curriculum,  strong  community  organization, 
and  coimmnity  participation  in  local  school  policy-making. 

The  tvro  major  program  elements  of  the  proposal  are  Che 
Instructional  Component,  which  aims  to  introduce  open  classroom 
teaching  strategies  into  the  classroom,  and  the  Comm;».^ty  Education 
Coaponentt  designed  to  organize  the  RENP  community,  especially 
parents,  around  educational  issues  important  to  the  instructional 
process. 

The  Instructional  Component  will  train  staff  to  design  and 
operate  classroom  learning  centers  for  individualized  instruction 
and  independent  study.    Schools  will  be  assisted  in  setting  up 
sclencet  reading,  math,  or  career  resource  centers,  as  well  as 
media  centers.     In  addition,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  use  a  taam 
approach  to  dassroon  instruction  and  supportive  services.  The 
Coamunity  Education  Component  will  bring  the  schools  and  community 
together  through  local  school  boards  which  have  advisory  roles  on 
school  policy. 

NIE  is  currently  reviewing  this  plan  to  determine  its  RW 
adequacy.    1973  and  1974  funding  is  estimated  at  $2,250,000  each 
'  year. 
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Govfcmance      ($21,2OO,00C)        ^$20, 000, 000)  (-$1,200,000) 

The  major  activity  being  carried  out  in  the  area  of 
governance  is  the  educational  voucher  experinenC  which  la 
being  cranaf^jred  from  0£0  to  NIE. 

The  major  objective  of  thla  expetiiient  is  to  teat  the 
concept  of  *r  coopetltive  educational  marketplace  and  a  new 
form  of  educational  fuadiag:     the  educational  voucher  ayatem. 
Under  this  experiment^  parenta  are  allowed  to  aelect  from  a 
set  of  altemativea  the  education  programs  in  the  school  which 
they  have  chosen  for  their  children.    The  achool  selected  re- 
ceives the  voucher  which  1«  then  redeemable  from  a  central 
administrative  office.  The  voucher  ia  worth  roughly  the  per 
pupil  coat  of  education  in  the  conmunlty.    The  expisrlment  is 
designed  to  determine  what  are  the  characteristics  of  schools 
which  have  been  selected  by  parents,  from  a  set  of  alternative»»  for 
their  children's  attendance  and  parents'  satisfaction  with  those 
alternatives. 

If  results  warrant,  this  experiment  may  suggest  a  means  of 
systematic  change  or  major  adjustment  in  the  current  system  for 
the  delivery  of  education  in  this  country.    Educational  vouchers 
may  be  a  significant  maana  of  providing  the  opportunity  for 
equal  education  to  the  poor.    It  may  also  provide  a  viable 
system  of  educational  accountability  available  to  all  parents, 
regardless  of  income.    Careful  controls  have  been  required  to; 
(a)  preclude  racial  discrimination  and  (b)  provide  complete, 
meaningful  information  to  parental  and  ensure  financial  and 
managerial  reliability.    The  overall  experimental  4eaign  la 
large  scale  and  longitudinal,  running  from  five  to  eight  years 
per  altet    Virtually  every  Important  aspect  of  what  takes  place 
during  the  experiment  will  be  documented. 

The  flrat  operational  site  at  Alum  Rock  School  District, 
San  Jose,  California,  was  funded  during  FY  1972  at  approxloietely 
$1,974,000.     Planning  grants  for  feasibility  studies  were  awarded 
to  Kew  Roche  lie  and  Rochester,  New  York;  Seattle,  Washington; 
San  Francisco,  California;  and  Gary,  Indiana.    Funds  were  also 
provided  for  the  design  of  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  project, 
for  initial  funding  of  evaluation  activity  by  the  Rand  Ccrporatlon, 
and  for  the  data  management  contract. 

The  original  plans  for  this  experiment  were  to  fund  the  Alum 
Rock  project  plus  two  others  in  1973  and  a  fourth  and  final  site 
in  1974.    These  plans  are  under  review  \)y  NIE  Co  determine  their 
completeneas  and  conpatablLlty  vith  MIE's  overall  mission^  A 
total  of  $20,000^000  haa  been  estimated  to  be  required  for  this 
program  in  .1974. 
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Curriculum  Pevelopment  $  17 , 400, 000  $24  , 200 , 000       +$6 , 800 , 000 

An  esclfflated  $24,200,000  will  be  obligated  for  curriculum  development 
projects  In  1974.    Supported  will  be  those  curriculum  projects  Included  In 
the  educational  labs  and  K&r  i:enters  and  special  technology  projects 
transferred  from  OE.    Soma  of  these  progrRiSB  are  described  below. 

One  major  set  of  activities  will  involve  technology.    The  forthcoming 
NaClonAl  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Advsnced  Telecommunications 
Satellite  (HASA  ATS/F)  will  be  providing  signals  to  lov-cost  ground 
stations  starting  In  April,  1974.     Through  these  low-cost  receivers,  lso> 
lated  cotanunlr^ss  will  be  able  to  receive  the  bulk  of  services  available 
to  other  areas.    In  1973  and  1974  f  mds  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Federstlon  of  liocky  Mountain  States  and  to  the  Alaskan  and  Appalachian 
areas  for  the  development  of  educatlonsi  materials  which  could  be  u.^ed 
by  students  In  these  regions  by  utilising  the  satellite  signals.  Thlo 
will  be  a  significant  demonstration  of  the  potential  use  of  technology 
in  the  schools. 

A  reading  project  is  deelgaed  to  replace  standardized  tests  presently 
used  in  the  evaluation  of  Instructional  proftrans  In  reading  with  s 
flexible  asfietsaen*:  Instrument  vhich  vlU  serve  as  a  model  for  designing 
evaluation  sye\,i^B  for  other  disciplines. 

An  elementary  program  designed  to  neet  the  mathematical  education 
needs  of  all  children  is  being  tested  In  the  Carbondale,  Illinois  schools. 

Another  program  seeks  to  develop,  teat,  and  disseminate  programs  of 
instruction  geared  to  individupl  differences  among  students.  "Typlcsl" 
school  curricula  in  mathematics,  language  arts,  science,  and  social 
studies  are  redeveloped  to  this  end.    Field  testing  of  various  components 
la  being  carried  on  in  a  large  number  of  schools  across  the  country  and 
one  completed  component,  mathenatic.s ,  la  now  conmercially  available*  An 
individualized  program  for  adulta  in  conmunicatlon  skilla  and  mathematlca 
has  also  been  developed  and  la  undergoing  extcmalve  field  teating. 

Personnel.  Organization  and  Management     $8  ,  000,000        $8,000,000     $  — 

A  total  of  17  projects  at  eight  institutions  are  focused  on  the 
problems  or  personnel,  organization  and  naaagement  In  education.    An  eatlmated 
$d, 000, 000  will  be  spent  on  these  projecta  in  1974. 

Six  projecta  are  deaigned  to  develop  atrateglea  for  improving  teacher 
effectiveness.    One  project  la  developing  low  coat  Instructional  ayatema 
for  pre-aervice  and  in-service  ttaining.    Another  is  developing  guides  to 
the  use  of  viaual  metia  in  training  teachers  and  In  educating  their  atudenta. 
A  third  la  working  on  a  flexible  training  system  for  personnel  working  with 
children  agea  three  to  five  and  kindergarten  through  third  grade. 

Eleven  projects  are  focused  on  major  manageaient  problema  revolving 
around  change  in  educational  inatltutionB,  comnmnlties,  educational  planners, 
adminiatratora,  and  deciaion-makers.     Three  projecta  concentrate  on  atudiea 
of  aanagcnent  and  organisational  factors  affecting  teachers  and  the  teaching 
profesaion.    Areaa  to  be  studied  include  the  management  effects  of  team 
teaching  and  the  impact  of  school  organization  and  teacher  participation 
in  dec iai on-making  on  teacher  behavioe.   Other  projects  are  developing 
management  techniques  and  studying  the  effects  of  program  planning  and 
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budgeting  systemB  In  schools.    Development  of  effective  organizational 
structures  for  the  Involvement  of  parents,  students,  and  educators  In 
the  schools  Is  the  principal  objective  of  another  project, 
c.     Post  Secondary  $3,300,000  $5,600,000  +$2,300,000 

Three  postseoondary  education  projects  aje  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Manajonent  Systems  (NCHEMS)  and 
the  National  Laboratory  of  Higher  Education  (NLHE) .    An  overriding 
objective  of  the  projects  Is  the  strengthening  of  Institutional  capability 
through  the  development  of  Improved  communication  and  management  systems 
for  the  use  of  higher  education  admlnlstrstlve  personnel.    One  project 
1b  concentrating  on  the  servicing  of  junior  colleges  and  small  colleges, 
.'  -.eluding  predominantly  bl  ick  colleges.     It  is  designed  to  Increase 
Instructional  effectiveness  and  relevance  In  tvo-yeac  colleges,     Tt  v. 11 
assist  colleges  In  establishing  clear  goals  and  objectives  acceptable  to 
their  diverse  constituencies.  In  developing  Improved  Instruction  systems 
and  in  increasing  student  performance. 

Also  Included  In  chls  section  Is  a  proposed  statewide  educational 
program  in  Nebraska  designed  to  offer  college  courses  via  ETV,  video- 
tapes p  audio  cassettes,  films,  texts,  telephone,  etc.  to  those  unable 
to  receive  on^campus  instruction.    State  University  of  Hebraska  studenta 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  near^  regional  resource  centers  for 
tutorial  and  counseling  assistance.    The  use  of  these  centers  will  allow 
Students  to  begin  and  continue  courses  at  will. 


An  estimated  $5,600,000  will  be  required  for  existing  and  new 
projects  in  this  area  in  1974. 

f.  Early  Laarnlng  $2,200,000  $2,200,000  $ 

Eight  projects  relating  to  the  learning  activities  of  young  children 
are  presently  being  carried  out  at  four  unlverslty^based  research  and 
development  centers  and  at  the  Appalachian  Educational  Laboratory.  The 
estimated  .L974  cost  of  these  projects  Is  $2,200,000,  the  same  as  In  1973. 

The  work  at  the  four  university  centers  Includes:    a  project  to 
increase  the  cognitive  skills  of  disadvantaged  preschoolers;  research  on 
how  young  children  acquire  ideas;  an  analysis  of  Individual  differences  in 
learni'^g  styles  and  capacities  In  Infants  and  young  children;  and  develop- 
ment of  operating  procedures  for  setting  up  and  operating  toddler  day-care 
centers* 

The  Appalachisn  Educatloml  Laboratory  will  design  a  new  approach 
for  preschool  edueatlon  that  will  aerve  chlldr-  n  living  in  the  sparsely 
populated  rural  areas  that  char^.cterlzc  the  Appalachian  Region.  The 
program  will  include  a  aeries  of  video  taped  programs  for  broadcast  on 
public  and  coomerclal  television,  with  related  curriculum  material..;  a 
parents'  guide,  children's  activities,  home  visitor  activities,  and  jroup 
session  lesson  plans. 

g .  Minority  Concerns  $5 , 900 , 000  $6, 100,-000        +$    200, 0  "»0 

Several  projects  with  an  eetlaated  197A  coat  of  $6,100,000  are 
developing  pcograma  for  the  benefit  of  minority  populations.    The  objec- 
tive of  ona  project  ia  to  aaaiat  Pacific  Morthveat  Indian  children  to 
la^rovc  their  ability  to  apeak,  read,  vtita        Aitvdaretand  IngliaV^  and 
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slmulcaneously  Increase  their  self-confidence.    Another  project  will 
complete  the  development  of  bilingual  (Spanish  and  English)  Instructional 
materials  for  young  children,  ages  five  to  eight.    Other  projects  will 
develop  programs  for  children  In  rural  areas  and  for  Mejclcan-Amcrlcan 
children  under  six  from  low-lncome  families. 

Listed  below  Is  a  further  breakdown  of  the  budget  for  ?rogrammatlc 

R&D. 


1973 


1974 


Mon-competlng  Continuations 
Competing  Continuations 
Mew 


$'83,900,300 
6,400,000 
11.000.000 


$  90,800,000 
4,100,000 
9.900.000 


Total 


$101,300,000 


$104,800,000 


ERLC 
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V,    Salarieg  and  Expenaee 

Increase  or 

1973  197A  Decrease  

Progran  Diractlon 

and  AdmlnlBtratiOD  Po8<       Amount       Pos«       Amount  Po8<  Amount 

Pereonnel  compen-  I 
aatlon  and  benefits        A62     $6,973,000    462     $  8,546,000     —  +$1,573,000 

Other  expenses  2.560.000     ~~        2,B98.000     —   - -f  338,000 

Total  /»6?.     $9,533,000    462      Sll»A44,000     —  +$1,911,000 


Narrative 

Ptogtam  direction  and  administration  Is  defined  as  those  activities  per- 
formed by  MIE  personnel  which  are  designed  to  accomplish  the  Institute's  mission 
as  authorized  by  the  legislation. 

In  ordar  to  address  our  objectlveSi  the  Institute  Is  requesting  funds  to 
support:    (a)  the  350  positions  author  lied  Iti  1973  for  HIE;  (b)  40  positions 
transferred  from  OKO  which  related  to  Che  educational  voucher  experiment  and 
other  research  and  development  projects;  (c)  72  positions  transferred  from  OE 
vhlch  relate  to  special  technology  projects  and  research  and  development  acti- 
vities; (d)  the  i5-^ember  HaClonal  Council  on  Educational  Research;  and  (e) 
the  equivalent  of  19  man -years  In  consultant  panels  to  evaluate  funding  pro- 
posals. 

The  Katlooal  Institute  of  Education  In  1973  conducted  a  survey  of  staff Ing 
patterns  of  agencies  and  organizations  Involved  vlth  research  and  development. 
The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  typical  levels  of  personnel  required 
for  p'/ograms  similar  to  Chose  which  HIE  is  operating.        The  result  was  a  series 
of  ratios  relating  budget  amounts  to  professional  positions. 

Admittedly,  the  application  of  the  outcome  of  the  survey  to  NIE  programs 
has  flaws.    However,  It  does  represent  an  attempt  by  the  Inst lute  to  develop 
a  ratlouale  for  determining  Its  personnel  needs  and  allocating  Its  human 
resources  to  most  effectively  fulfill  Its  objectives. 

t 

Listed  below  Is  a  summary  table  which  shows  the  allocations  of  personnel 
to  the  various  program  areas.    Following  that  table  Is  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  staffing  needs. 

Number  of  Permanent 
PoBltlona  Authorized 
197^ 


ProRram  CateRorv 

Professional 

Clerical 

Total 

Basic  Studies 

9fl 

48 

146 

Research  and  Development  and 

Utilization  Systems 

36 

18 

54 

Programouitlc  R&D  - 

100 

49 

149 

Program  Direction  and 

Administration 

68 

45 

113 

Total  . 

302 

160 

462 

ERIC 
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Basic  Sttidics 

NIE  anclcipjces  a  staff  need  of  lAG  pcniianenc  po&iclons,  96  profesBloiial 
and  ^8  clerical,  to  carry  out  the  Basic  Studies  program  In  1974.    The  Budget 
request  for  this  program  Is  $32,400,000;  the  budget  authority/professional 
rntio  is  approxlmntcly  $330,000.    Field  Inlti:Ued  Stud  lea  program  titaff  will 
bo  required  to  receive  and  sort  propoBals,  conduct  Initial  screening,  support 
i^xtern.Tl  pnnnl  funrtionr:,  and  negotiate  end  monitor  avards.     Four  hundred  nn/i 
thirty  ni'V  nwards  are  expected  to  be  made  In  1974  In  addition  to  250  FY  IS 
awards.     Exploratory  studies  conducted  by  NIE  during  FY  7A  will  consist  of 
research  directed  towcrd  a  number  of  current  educational  Issues,  such  ss 
Educntlon  Coals,  Reading,  Educational  Personnel  and  Use  of  Resources.  The 
third  program  under  Basic  Studies,  the  NIE  Scholars  Program,  will  bring 
educational  scholars  to  Washington  to  conduct  research  here  at  the  Institute 
on  fundamental  educational  problems. 

Research  and  Development  and  Utilization  Systems 

The  Budget  request  for  this  group  of  programs  is  $13,600,000,  divided 
among  three  areas:    Strengthening  the  R&D  System;  Linking  Researcli  to  Practice; 
and  Dissemination  of  R&D  Findings.    A  totsl  of  5A  staff  vill  be  needed,  36 
professional  and  18  clerical  support.    The  budget  authority/professional 
ratio  for  this  program  ares  is  approximately  $380,000.    Strengthening  Che 
R&D  System  is  a  series  of  efforts  concerned  with  the  nature  and  possible 
improvenent  of  current  educstlon  R&D  capabilities.    The  second  category  under 
this  heading,  Linking  Research  to  Practice,  deals  with  the  complex  set  of 
dissemination/utilization  functions .  Non-governmental  personnel  are  being 
established  to  make  recotmnendations  for  action  in  these  areas.    The  third  area 
is  that  of  Dissemination  of  R&D  Findings,  which  is  the  distribuCion  of  new 
educational  Information  Co  practitioners,  scademicians ,  and  other  researchers. 
The  primary  responsibility  of  this  program  will  be  evaluation  and  improvement 
of  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  proaram. 

In  all  of  these  prc>f;rams»  st^ff  will  be  required  to  gather  infonnatiop, 
analyse  roncoptual  arp,unents  and  research  studies,  monitor  ongoing  projects, 
plan  new  activities,  coordinate  resources,  and  direct  outcomes  to  the  spprop- 
riate  audiences. 

rroRrammatlc  R&D 

A  total  of  149  permanent  staff  positions,  100  professionsl  and  49  clerical, 
are  anticlpsted  for  the  operation  of  this  program^    PrograoBaatic  R&D  is  related 
to  the  development  of  specific  solutions  to  major  educational  problems  or  the 
improvement  of  educational  practice.    Funds  under  these  categories  total 
$104,800,000;  the  budget  suthority/professional  ratio  is  approximately 
$1,000,000.    Program  areaB-*include:     the  Relationship  between  Learning  snd 
Work;  School  Inltisted  Experiments;  Curriculum  Development;  Personnel,  Organi- 
zation and  Management;  Post-Secondary  Education;  Early  Learning;  and  Minority 
Concerns. 

Because  programmatic  R&D  efforts  are  larger  in  scope  and  more  cohesive 
than  the  varied     activities  in  the  Basic  Studies  and  Resasrch  and  Develops ent 
and  Utilization  Systems  areas,  one  professional  is  capable  of  supervising^ 
a  great  deal  more  programmatic  funds.    This  explains  the  higher  budget 
authority/professional  ratio. 
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Program  Direction  and  Administration 

Coordinating  all  of  the  varloua  NIE  program  activities  are  the  Director's 
office  and  the  Management  and  Administration  staffs.    These  units  have  responsl^ 
blllty  for  maintaining  the  general  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  Institute, 
Under  their  jurisdictions  are  such  concerns  as  planning  and  evaluation,  external 
reflations,  budget,  facilities  maintenance,  and  Internal  operations.  Sixty- 
eight  professional  positions  with  45  clerical  support  staff  will  be  required 
for  this  central  administration  and  management  function,  divided  into  three 
groups  as  follows: 


Professional  Clerical  Total 

Director's  Office  19  13  32 

Management  14  10  2A 

Administration  3^  22  _57 

Total  -68  ^5  •  113 


The  1974  budget  ($11,444,000)  for  Program  Direction  and  Administration 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,911,000  avnr  thp  1<»73  level.    This  increase 
reflects  the  aonuallzation  of  the  176  new  positiona  authorized  and  funded  for 
half  of  1973, 
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VI.    Projuran  Purpose  and  AccoapllahmentB 


1972 
Actual 


1973 
Eatlaate 


Authorltatlon 


1974 


EBtlmate 


$143,324,000 


y 


$162,197,000 


purPOBc;    To  strengthen  and  Icprove  educational  practice  by  conducting 
research  and  development  activities  at  all  levels  of  education  and  In 
formal  and  Informal  learning  alCuatlons* 

Explanation;    Educational  research  and  development  will  be  conducted 
primarily  through  grants  and  contracts.    A  limited  amount  of  Intramural 
research  will  also  be  conducted. 

Accomplishment II  In  1972-73;    On  August  1,  1972,  -pproxlmately  100  Office 
of  Education  staff  members  and  the  responsibility  for  sustaining  approxi- 
mately $100  million  In  programs  formerly  operated  In  OE  were  transferred 
to  the  KIE  and  became  the  nucleua  of  the  new  agency.    The  Institute's 
activities  during  1973  will  focus  on: 

1.  A  review  and  assessment  of  programs  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Education.    These  Include:    Regional  Laboratories  and  R&D  Centers, 
Experimental  Schools,  Career  Education  model  development,  and 
Dissemination. 

2.  A  development  of  new  Inltlativea  and  directions  which  the  Institute 
will  undertake. 

3.  Staffing  and  organizing  ao  as  to  be  reaponslve  to  the  Institute's 


Ob-tectlves  for  1974;    During  1974  the  Institute's  objectives  will  be 
centered  under  four    broad  headings: 

1.  Basic  studies  which  will  focua  on  developing  new  knowledge,  defining 
educational  problems  aad  analysing  alternatives  for  pollcymakera. 
The  budget  for  this  category,  $32,400,000  will  provide  $6,500,000  for 
non-competing  continuations,  $15,400,000  for  competing  continuations  and 
$10,500,000  for  new  awards  or  expansion  of  current  programs. 

2.  Research  and  Development  and  Utlllratlon  systems  which  will  address  the 
dual  problems  of  building  an  effective  educational  research  and  develop- 
meat  aystem  and  advancing  the  practice  of  education  as  an  art,  science 
and  profession.    The  budget  for  thla  category  of  $13,600,000  will  pro- 
vide $1,000,000  for  non-conpetlng  continuations,  $3,000,000  for  com- 
peting continuations  and  $4,600,000  for  new  awards  or  expansions  of 
current  programs. 

3.  Programmatic  R&D  which  la  characterlcfcd  as  mostly  "development"  or 
"demonstration"  programs,  usually  fairly  large  In  acope  and  design, 
and  Intended  to  develop  specific  solutions  to  problems  In  American 
education  or  Improve  educational  practice.    The  budget  for  this 
category  of  $104,600,000  will  provide  $90,800,000  for  non-competing 
continuations,  $4,100«000  for  competing  continuations  and  $9,900,000 
for  new  awards  or  expansion  of  current  programs. 


mission. 
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Progran  direction  and  administration  which  will  fund  those 
activities  perfomed  by  Institute  personnel  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  mission  as  authorized  In  the  legislation.  The 
budget  for  this  category  of  $11,400»000  will  support  a  permanent 
staff  of  462,  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  and 
panels  of  consultants  to  evaluate  funding  proposals. 


$550,000,000  authorized  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  with 
Fiscal  Year  1973. 
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DUANE  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
DR.   WILLIAM  L.   SMITH,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
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PETER  P.  MUIRHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL, VOCATIONAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

MISS  PATRICIA  CAHN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EX- 
TERNAL RELATIONS 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVAN'S,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

BRIAN  M.  STACE Y,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

Mr.  Flood.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  still  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  today  we  begin  with  the  Office  of  Education.  The  presentation 
today  will  be  made  by  Dr.  John  Ottina,  the  Commissioner-Designate 
of  Education.  We  extend  to  you  our  compliments.  I  see  you  are  now 
more  or  less  legitimate.  You  have  been  designated  and  now  you  are 
awaiting  confirmation. 

Dr.  Ottina.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Floop.  Doctor,  you  have  a  prepared  statement.  How  do  you 
wish  to  proceed? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  would  like  to  read  the  statement,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  course,  your  biographical  sketch  will  be  included  in 
the  record. 

[The  sketch  follows :] 

Name :  John  R.  Ottina. 

Position  :  U.6>.  Commissioner-Designate  of  Education. 
Birthplace  and  date  :  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November  5, 1931. 
Education — 

University  of  California  at  Los  Auj;eles,  1953,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1955,  Master  of  Arts. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1964,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
ExperiVnce — 
Present:  U.S.  Con^tnissioner-Designate  of  Education. 

1971-72 :  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Management,  OE. 
1970-71 ;  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development,  OE. 

1969-70:  Executive  Vice  President,  Computer  Systems,  King  Resources  Co., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President,  Worldwide  Information  Systems,  Los 
Angeles. 

1958-69 ;  Vice  President,  System  Development  Corp.,  Santa  Monica. 
1956-58:  Mathematical  Analyst,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 
1954-56 :  Teacher,  Secondary  School,  Los  Ange!'3S. 

Association  memberships :  California  Teachers  Association ;  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  ;  American  Managemen  t  Association. 

Publications:  Papers  published  in  the  follov.ing:  Information  System  Science 
and  Technology;  System  Engineering  Conference;  Symposia  on  Computer  Pro- 
gram for  Command  and  Control  Systems  (Shape  Techuical  Center)  ;  California 
Journal  of  Educational  Research. 
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INTRODUCTIOK  OF  SUPPORTING  ^VITNESSES 

Dr.  Ottina.  Since  this  is  our  first  appearance  before  your  subcom- 
mitteej  would  you  permit  me  to  introduce  the  new  members  of  t>»e 
OlRce  of  Education  wlia  are  joining  us  for  the  first  time  today  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  course. 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  order  of  their  seating,  you  remember  Mr.  Muirhead; 
Mr.  Mattlieis  is  our  Dv^puty  Commissioner  for  School  Systems-  Dr. 
Pierce,  who  is  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  newly  established 
Deputyship  authorized  under  the  law  that  was  passed  last  June  for 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education;  Mr.  Smith,  who  is 
the  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development;  and  Mr.  Evans, 
who  is  the  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Plamiing,  Evaluation, 
and  Management. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  BY  DR.  OTTINA 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman  and  membei-s  of  the  committee: 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  review  the  Office  of 
Education's  plans  for  the  coming  fiscal  3^ear  and  to  discuss  the  re- 
sources we  will  need  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

The  three  overriding  considerations  that  have  guided  the  formula- 
tion of  our  1974  budget  request  have  been:  (1)  through  a  special  edu- 
cation revenue-sharing  proposal,  to  provide  State  and  local  agencies 
greater  discretion  in  allocating  and  targeting  Federal  education  dol- 
lars ;  (2)  emphasis  on  oppoilunities  for  higher  education  by  providing 
needed  funds  directly  to  students;  and  (3)  the  reduction  or  elimini^ 
tion  of  programs  that  have  accomplished  their  intended  purpose  ■ 
are  of  marginal  value.  Our  total  request  for  1974,  $5.1  billion,  repre- 
sents a  net  decrease  of  $258  million  from  our  1973  request. 

ELtMEXTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  1974  budget  continues  to  place  a  high  priority  on  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government's  relationship  with  otate  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  area  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Our  total 
request  for  these  programs  includes  the  special  educational  revenue- 
sharing  proposal ;  a  continuing  level  of  support  for  the  emergency 
school  assistance,  bilingual  education,  and  special  handicapped  pro- 
grams; an  increase  for  our  career  education  effort;  and  decreases  for 
Follow  Through  and  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas.  I 
would  like  to  outline  for  you  briefly  our  request  for  each  of  these  areas. 

The  budget  request  for  1974  includes  $2.S  billion — including  the 
school  lunch  program — for  the  special  education  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal. This  proposal  would  group  Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  assistance  into  bi*oad  categories  with  adequate  safeguards  to 
insure  that  minimum  national  priorities  are  preserved,  su^h  as  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  vocational  education. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  consolidate  and  simplify  Federal  aid 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  give  State  and 
local  school  officials  greater  flexibility  and  responsibility  for  manag- 
ing and  targeting  program  funds.  Thus,  there  is  expected  to  be  a  si- 
multaneous strengthening  of  Federal  and  State  program  management 
as  well  as  a  greater  chance  of  achieving  the  Federal  purposes  that 
really  count. 

The  1974  budget  request  of  $271  million  will  provide  for  the  secoud 
year  of  funding  for  the  recently  enacted  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
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This  program  Avill  continue  to  provide  needed  assistan-^  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  desegregating  their  school  systems  while  main- 
taining educational  quality.  Under  the  present  operating  plan,  most 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  1973  will  be  obligated  for  programs 
which  will  be  operational  in  the  1973-74  school  year.  The  funds  I'c- 
quested  for  1974  will  likewise  be  used  to  fund  projects  a  year  in  ad- 
vance— in  this  case  for  the  1974-75  school  year. 

HIGHE,^.  EDUCATION 

The  bilingual  education  program  will  be  continued  at  $35  million  to 
support  aproximately  200  projects  serving  nearly  143,000  students.  In 
addition  to  the  support  under  th'3  specific  program,  $9.9  million  will 
also  be  available  for  bilingual  education  projects  under  the  emergency 
school  assistance  program. 

The  1974  budget  of  $93.6  million  reflects  a  continuing  commitment 
to  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  The  Federal  role  in  this  area 
is  to  provide  support  for  model  programs,  demonstrations,  resource 
centers,  and  the  training  of  educational  personnel. 

Reflecting  one  of  our  highest  priorities  in  1974  is  a  request  of  $14  mil  - 
lion,  which  we  will  use  to  demonstrate  the  eftectiveness  of  career  educa- 
tion. In  this  efi'ort  the  Office  of  Education  will  work  closely  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  which  is  developing  several  career 
education  models.  The  request  for  continuing  support  for  A'ocational 
research  and  innovation  programs,  curriculum  development,  and  adult 
education  special  projects,  totaling  $31  million  will  also  augment/\'ari- 
ous  aspects  of  the  career  education  effort. 

Authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Follow  Through 
program  wnll  be  gradually  phased  out  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  experimental  program  was  designed  to  test  various  models  of 
early  compensatory  education.  Approximately  20  models  were  devel- 
oped and  are  in  the  process  of  being  evaluated.  Our  budget  request  of 
$41  million  will  permit  us  to  evaluate  models  on  the  basis  of  4  groups  of 
children  who  are  presently  enrolled  in  the  program.  Beginning  In  1974, 
classes  that  complete  the  Follow  Through  program  will  not  be  replaced 
by  new  classes,  leading  to  a  phaseout  of  the  program  by  June  of  1977. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  though,  that  no  child  now  in  a  Follow 
Through  project  will  be  dropped  out  because  of  this  policy. 

The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  $146  million  in  payments  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  parem's 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Government  but  do  not  live  or  Federal 
property — the  so-called  B  students.  The  total  of  educating  children 
is  provided  generally  by  a  combination  of  State  and  local  revenues. 
States  guarantee  an  education  and  provide  payments  for  all  children 
^Vithin  their  boundaries.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  an  impact 
payment  for  a  child's  education  is  to  compensate  for  a  lu^s  of  local  reve- 
nue. In  the  case  of  B  children*  we  feel  there  is  no  need  for  compensation 
because  there  is  little,  if  any,  loss.  In  many  cases,  these  same  parents 
and  children  would  be  in  the  community  even  if  they  were  not  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property.  Also,  the  theory  of  payments  for  B  stu- 
dents fails  to  recognize  that  the  incomes  of  their  parents  may  stim.^- 
late  increases  in  economic  activity  and  taxable  wealth  that,  combinet^ 
with  the  taxes  paid  on  the  residence,  will  offset  the  education  cost. 

While  the  amount  associated  with  "A"  category  children  ' will  he 
included  in  the  special  education  revenue  sharing  legislative  propajal 
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support  for  children  of  families  who  both  work  and  live  on  Federal 
property  will  be  continued.  In  the  instance  where  Federal  agencies 
provide  for  the  education  of  these  children,  funds  will  be  requested  in 
the  regular  appropriation  for  this  program.  Support  of  construction 
of  schools  under  tins  program  will  be  increased  slightly  and  priority 
will  be  given  to  projects  on  Indian  reservations  and  the  critical  con- 
struction needs  of  local  educational  agencies.  We  are  recommending 
$19  million  for  an  increase  of  some  ^  million  over  fiscal  year  1973. 

Continuing  the  major  i-eforms  in  student  aid  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendn;onts  of  1972,  the  1974  budget  for  these  activities 
represents  a  substantial  increase  over  prior  years.  The  1974  budget 
request  of  $959  million  for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  is  an 
increase  of  $337  million  over  the  fiscal  year  19T3  level  of  million 
requested.  This  request  will  support  student  awaixJs  ip  academic 
year  1974-75,  and  is  estimated  to  bie  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  amount 
of  awards  authorized  under  the  law  for  the  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program.  Because  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  provides  that  no  award  may  exceed  one-half  of  a  student's 
cost  of  education,  the  budget  includes  $250  million  in  1974  to  continue 
the  college  work-study  programs,  and  $310  million  in  1974  for  in- 
terest subsidies  on  federally  insured  loans.  This  support  for  work- 
study  employment  and  subsidized  oans  along  with  State  and  in- 
stitutional scholarship  and  loan  prograims  is  intended  to  meet  the 
student  financial  aid  gap.  Our  request  includes  $10.8  million  to  con- 
tinue thf  cooperative  education  program  at  last  year's  level.  With 
the  increased  availability  of  loans  made  possible  by  the  expansion  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  coupled  with  the  creation  of  a 
student  loan  marketing  association,  there  will  be  less  need  for  the 
traditional  national  defense  student  loans.  The  1974  budget,  therefore, 
eliminates  the  request  for  appropriation  of  additional  Federal  capital 
contributions  under  this  authority  to  institutional  loan  funds.  How- 
ever, it  is  estimated  that  there  will  still  be  $180  millioxi  available  in 
1974  in  iiistitucional  loan  funds  from  carryover  and.  repayments  on 
prior  national  defense  student  loans  and  will  support  over  300  000  ad- 
ditional national  defense  student  loans  in  1974. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANT  VGED 

The  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged — Talent  Search,  Spe- 
cial Services,  and  Up  vard  Bound — will  be  continued  at  the  1973  level 
of  $70.3  million,  a  significant  increase  over  1972.  Approximately  278,- 
000  students  are  expected  to  benefit  from  these  programs  in  academic 
year  1974-75. 

In  the  area  of  institutional  assistance,  the  1973  and  1^74  budgets 
contain  a  substantial  increase  over  1972  for  the  support  of  selected 
developing  institutions,  predominantly  black  colleges  and  other  in- 
stitutions serving  large  numbers  of  minorities.  This  increase  will  be 
concentrated  on  those  institutions  which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  ; 
serving  the  career  and  other  training  needs  of  minority  students  and 
for  becoming  self-sustaining. 

The  1974  budget  contains  $31.4  million  for  Federal  interest  subsidies 
on  private  facility  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  This  esti- 
mate represents  the  amount  necessary  in  1974  to  pay  for  past  Federal 
subsidy  commitments.  No  new  loans  will  be  subsidized  under  the 
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budget  for  1974.  New  Federal  subsidies  for  construction  can  be  dis- 
continued because  in  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  sup- 
ported through  direct  grants,  loans,  and  Federal  subsidies  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  higher  education  facility  construction.  It  is  expected 
that  colleges  and  universities  can  now  meet  their  construction  require- 
ments without  further  Federal  assistance. 

Support  for  university  community  services,  whose  impact  lias  been 
negligible,  and  language  training  and  area  studies  authorized  under 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  would  be  eliminated 
in  the  1074  budget. 

The  budget  proposes  to  continue  the  phaseout  of  Federal  support  for 
the  training  and  development  of  college  teacliing  personnel  under  title 
IV  of  liie  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  li)58.  This  program  has 
lx?eu  very  successful  in  expanding  the  number  of  PJi.  D  s  to  the  extent 
that  today  there  is  a  general  surplus  of  these  college-level  pei^soiineL 
The  1974  budget,  however,  does  provide  for  support  of  returning  vet- 
erans whose  fellowships  have  been  interruj^'^ed  by  military  service. 

Tlic  budget  also  includes  $750,000  fur  attracting  minority  students 
into  the  law  profession  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Ed- 
ucational (opportunity  anil  $500,000  for  the  recently  authorized  Allen 
J.  Ellender  fellowships. 

The  1074  budget  request  proposes  tennination  of  Federal  support  for 
library  resources.  These  library-related  programs  have  been  narrow 
and  categorical,  and  Federal  support  should  now  shift  from  this  typo 
of  aid  to  broader  educational  objectives  that  allow  State  and  local  ofli- 
cials  more  flexibility  in  establishing  priorities.  It  will  he  possible  for 
State  and  local  officials  to  continue  support  for  the  most  pi-omising 
school  library  programs  with  Federal  assistance  from  other  sources 
such  as  special  revenue  sharing  and  other  Office  of  Education  programs 
wliose  activities  could  include  support  for  libraries. 

The  1074  budget  includes  $120  million  for  educational  development 
activities,  a  reduction  of  $53  million  from  1973.  The  overall  reduction 
for  these  programs  results  from  the  termination  of  a  number  of  special 
programs  that  have  accomplislied  their  basic  purpose  and  the  condition 
of  general  teacher  supply. 

The  1074  budget  would  continue  support  for  selected  training  ac- 
tivities that  have  a  high  impact  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  career  oppoituuities  for  disadvantaged  educational  per- 
sonnel. These  activities  include  the  Teacher  Corps;  the  urban/rural 
programs,  which  address  the  needs  of  entire  school  systems  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  disadvan- 
tr.ged;  thti  career  opportmiity  programs,  which  enable  disadvantaged 
persons  to  enter  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system;  and 
higher  education  fellowships  to  train  administrators  In  2-year  com- 
munity colleges  and  student  financial  aid  officers. 

A  contir.umg  level  of  sui^port  is  requested  for  the  Jiational  right-to- 
read  prograni,  which  has  as  its  objective  to  substantially  reduce  ilHter- 
acj  in  the  United  States  by  1080.  A  reduction  fror^i  $13  million  to  $10 
million  is  requested  for  the  educational  broadcasting  facilities  pro- 
gram, as  support  in  this  area  continues  to  reduce  the  number  of  areas 
in  the  United  States  unserved  by  educational  television  and  educational 
radio.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Sesame  Street  and  Electric  Co. 
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programs  toward  linancial  independence  as  a  result  of  increasing 
revenues  from  royalties  on  programs  and  related  books  and  materials 
makes  it  possible  to  decrease  the  Federal  contribution  from  $6  million 
in  1973  to  $3  million  in  1974. 

Both  the  drug  abuse  education  and  dropout  prevention  programs  are 
l)eing  reduced  from  $12.4  million  to  $3  million  and  from  $8.5  million 
to  $4  million,  respectively.  Although  the  problems  addressed  by  these 
programs  are  still  very  much  present,  it  is  believed  that  the  Federal 
support  provided  to  date  has  focused  sufficient  attention  on  these  prob- 
lems and  has  provided  models  for  dealing  with  them  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral effort  can  now  be  diminished  and  increased  reliance  placed  upon 
State  and  local  agencies  for  continued  work  in  these  areas.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  19T4  budget  is  terminating  Federal  support  for  environ- 
mental education  projects  and  nutrition  and  healtli  projects.  Again, 
these  efforts  were  funded  primarily  to  draw  national  attention  to  the 
importance  of  environmental  education  and  to  the  relationship  of 
nutrition  and  health  to  the  educational  success  of  low-income  children. 
In  these  areas  it  is  now  felt  that  the  Federal  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished by  establishing  successful  demonstration  projects. 

In  1974,  the  $7.9  million  request  for  support  of  educational  statistics 
will  provide  an  increase  of  $3.7  million  to  allow  for  additional  special 
analyses  and  an  increase  in  the  timeliness  of  statistical  data.  Included 
in  this  increase  is  $500,000  for  f  uither  planning  for  the  common  core  of 
data  for  the  seventies  program.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  lead  to 
an  integrated  system  of  educg  tional  statistics  which  will  meet  Federal, 
State,  local  and  institutional  iioeds  for  planning  and  management. 

The  national  achievement  study  will  be  supported  by  $7  million  in 
1974,  a  $l-million  increase.  In  1974,  results  of  the  second  science  assess- 
ment and  the  first  mathematics  assessment  will  be  reported. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  1974  budget 
includes  $88.1  million,  a  reduction  of  $2.2  million  from  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  reduction  reflects  the  nonrecurrence  of  a  one-time  1973 
appropriation  of  $3  million  for  planning  for  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  This  is  ofl'set  l)y  a  slight  increase  in  1974  personnel  costs, 
which  reflect  additional  man-year  requirements.  Authorized  staffing, 
however,  will  gradually  be  reduced  from  a  total  of  3,047  positions  in 
1973  to  2,619  positions  by  Juno  DO,  1974. 

We  feel  that  the  budget  we  arc  proposing  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation sustains  the  highest  priority  education  programs  while  accom- 
plishing a  much-needed  restructuring  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Fe.de.val  Government  and  Stat^  and  local  agencies. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Flood.  Last  week  we  had  Dr.  Marland  here  in  his  capacity  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  In  view  of  the  extensive  exami- 
nation that  we  went  through  with  Dr.  Marland,  T  don't  see  at  this  point 
where  there  is  any  need  to  co^'er  all  of  the  same  ground  again  today.  It 
w^ould  just  be  repetitious. 

CON'GREPSIOXAL  ACTION  OK  PREVIOUS  EDUCATION'  BUDGETS 

Dr.  Ottina,  you  are  new  in  your  present  position,  hut  you  have 
been  ai-ound  here  long  enough  to'know  the  histoi  y  of  the  congressional 
action  on  the  education  budget  for  the  last  3  fiscal  years. 
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You  are  aware  of  the  programs  where  Congress  has  disagreed  with 
budget  priorities — title  I,  vocational  education,  impact  aid  and  li- 
braries, and  soon,  and  so  on. 

You  are  presenting  to  us  a  budget  that  ignores  all  that  history 
and  in  effect  proposes  to  wipe  out  these  programs.  So  far  wo  received 
nothing  but  protests  against  your  budget  proposals.  And  I  mean  pro- 
tests. That  is  an  understatement, 

SUPPORT  TOR  EDTrCATIO^^  BUDGET 

Have  you  received  any  indication  at  all  of  support  for  this  budget 
from  either  the  educators  or  the  general  public  or  anybody  except 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ? 

Dr.  Ottina,  We  are  presenting  a  budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  context  of  several  elements.  First  of  all,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  total  spending  level  of  $268  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Within  that  amount,  the  Office  of  Education  has  a 
spending  limit  which  derives  from  that  number.  The  suggestions 
that  we  are  making  for  your  committee's  consideration  is  how  to 
best,  within  that  allotment,  fund  those  programs  which  will  provide 
the  most  educational  benefit  to  the  children  of  our  Nation. 

Clearly,  we  would  all  like  it  to  be  possible  to  have  more  money  for 
education  because  all  of  us  believe  m  education  and  believe  that  it 
should  be  supported  to  its  fullest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overriding  priority  that  we  are  all  consumed 
\yith  is  keeping  within  the  spending  level.  In  tliat  context  we  have 
tried  to  put  together  the  best  set  of  alternatives  that  we  could  come 
up  with. 

Mr,  Flood.  I  know  that,  but  that  isn't  what  I  asked  you.  I  have 
danced  around  that  Maypole  for  about  90  days  now,  and  so  have  you. 
I  want  to  know,  all  these  things  being  so  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  deluged  with  objections  and  protests  and  complaints — 
Jiave  you  received  any  support,  anywhere  in  the  whole  spectmm  of  the 
field  of  educators,  for  your  program  ? 

Dr,  Ottina.  Support,  Mr.  Chaii*man,  in  terms  tliat  the  ideas  and 
the  concepts  are  bemg  met,  ^ 

Mr.  Flood,  I  know  that. 

Dr.  OiTiNA,  But  in  ternis  of  the  amounts  of  money  that  are  being 
sought  for  appropi*iations,  any  groug^  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  see  that 
their  programs  receive  large  appropriations. 

Mr,  Flood!  Wliat  about  the  wipeout  of  the  programs?  What  about 
the  budget  level  of  your  proposals?  Have  you  received  any  support? 

Dr.  OmNA.  Yes,  we  have  received  support  from  several  groups. 

Mr.  Flood.  Loud  and  cheering  support  from  the  field  of  education? 
Have  they  been  manning  the  bamcades  with  you  in  behalf  of  this 
thing? 

SUPPORT  FOR  REVENUE  SHARIKO  CONCEPT 

Dr,  OxTiNA.  That  might  be  a  slight  exaggeration.  There  is  enthusi- 
asm for  it  but,  nevertheless,  there  arc  many  groups  who,  in  the  area 
of  educational  revenue  sharing,  feel  that  the  concept  that  is  being  pro- 
posed is  indeed  a  concept  that  would  benefit  administration  of  their 
educational  programs,  I  think  you  will  find  that  many  of  the  chief 
State  school  officers  would  render  testimony  that  it  would  enable  them 
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to  do  a  better  job  of  using  those  funds  that  the  State  has  if  they  did 
not  have  to  be  along  the  narrow  categorical  lines  that  are  j^rcsently 
being  appropriated.  • 

SUrPORT  FOR  IMPACT  AID  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Flood.  Could  yon  tell  us  about  the  first  23  statements  you  had 
in  suppoi-t  of  eliminating  impact  aid,  or  22  ? 

Dr.  Otona.  In  terms  of  eliminating  impact  aid  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  Twenty -one  or  10  or  something? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Unf  oitmiately,  Mr.  ChaiiTnanj  as  you  are  so  well  awitre, 
whenever  one  proposes  to  eliminate  any  program,  particularly  

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  all  that,  but  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  But  from  a  national  point  of 
view  I  think  you  will  share  with  me  the  belief  that  there  are  inequities 
in  tlie  present  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  something  else.  Have  you  received  support  fropi 
any  sources,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
field  of  education  for  the  elimination  of  impact  aid?  Who  is  for  it? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Mattheis,  could  you  think  of  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Think  hard. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  also  extended  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  general  public.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  support  there,  plus  the 
fact,  as  you  know,  in  the  media  there  is  lots  of  support  for  these  cuts 
in  impact  aid.  In  fact,  the  press  is  rather  overwhelmingly  in  support 
ofit. 

When  you  get  into  the  field  of  educators  themselves,  you  have  an- 
other question.  But  we  get  lots  of  general  public  support. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  hasten  to  embrace  not  my  friend  Miller,  but  his 
statement? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Certainly.  t? 

Mr.  Mattheis*  In  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the  Battelle 
study  of  a  number  of  years  ago  which  made  a  thorough  study  on  the 
impact  aid  program.  This  is  one  of  their  recommendations.  It  isn't 
that  we  are  alone  in  this.  Certainly  .we  ought  to  be  in  the  record  that 
we  are  not  promoting  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  program.  The  "A'' 
students  would  be  maintained  and  the  students  who  are  in  those 
schools  that  are  run  by  the  military  would  continiie  to  be  supported  at 
full  cost.  So  there'  are  portions  of  it  that  would  be  retained. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  The  same  question  with  reference  to  libraries,  that  is, 
what  you  propose  to  do  in  connection  with  libraries,  not*  for  libraries 
but  in  connection  with  the  existing  library  program. 

Dr,  OxnNA.  The  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  are  there  groups  that 
are  advocating  from  the  library  constituents  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  Did  you  have  this  widespread  sui)port  from  the 
news  media,  from  the  general  public,  from  whom  ?  Begin  with  the  ele- 
vator operators.  Where  does  the  support  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  support  can  only  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  look 
at  the  tradeoffs. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  isn't  any,  is  there? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Support? 
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Mr,  PiiOOD.  You  have  none,  do  you? 

Dr.  Otitna,  If  the  

Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  ?  No.  Do  you? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  the  answer  is  yes.„  

Mr.  Flood.  How  ?  From  whom  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  we  do  Ivave  support. 

Mr.  Flood.  From  whom? 

Dr.  Ottina.  From  people  at  large  Avho  are  faced  with  two  problems : 
One,  the  rising  cost  of  living  and,  two,  the  need  for  a  spending  level. 
From  that  derives  the  two  elements  that  I  talked  about.  In  order  to 
meet  those,  we  are  making  some  tradeoffs. 

If  the  general  public  or  certain  people  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  saving,  would  you  rather  have  tliis  or  that,  I  think  that 
you  will  muster  the  support  that  you  are  asking  for.  If  they  were 
asked  would  you  like  both,  of  courec,  they  would  say  they  would  like 
both.  .  * 

Mr.  Floqd.  I  Imow.  But  in  none  of  those  fields.  Quite  contrary  to 
what  you  said,  this  committee  experienced  a  great  deal  of  realincment 
in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  health,  education,  welfare  and  labor.  Fre- 
quently we  have  had  the  beneficiaries  of  these  programs  support  dif- 
ferent realinements,  and  so  on,  and  Ave  have  been  through  this  for  years 
and  years. 

So  far,  at  this  time,  nothing,  aiothiug.^Vhat  you  are  saying  does  not 
come  from  the  field  of  educators  or  from  the  field  of  those  directly 
affected.  It  comes  from  the  news  media  or  the  general  public.  This 
has  not  always  been  so.  We  have  had  some  very  revolutionary  pro- 
posals down  through  the  years.  Every  now  and  then  the  educational 
budget  proposes  an  increase  for  a  new  program. 

EDUCATION  INITIATIVES 

I  believe  the  ma^c  word  is,  you  referred  to  them  as,  "initiatives." 
One  year  in  your  initiatives  there  was  the  experimental  school.  Oh 
boy,  manl  That  will  do  it!  Then  there  was  the  right  to  read.  That 
was  going  to  do  it^  yes,  sir!  Last  year  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  it, 
and  we  heard  a  great  deal  from  you  about  career  education,  educa- 
tional renewal,  boy!  All  these  magic  lArases!  Are  there. any  initia- 
tives'in  this  budget?  There  are  plenty  of  initiatives  taking  funds  away. 
I  mean  are  there  any  positive  initiatives?  There  are  lots  of  negative 
initiatives.  What  about  positive  initiatives? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes.  One  of  our  strongest  positive  initiatives  is  really 
contained  in  two  progi-ams.  One  is  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
area  and  one  in  higher  education.  In  one  program  in  higher  educa- 
tion we  are  seeking  a  veiy,  very  large  appropriation  for  the  basic  edu- 
cation opportunities  grant  program,  an  increase  of  better  than  $300 
million  over  the  present  level.  That,  as  your  committee  will  recognize, 
is  a  very,  very  significant  increase  in  funds.  It  is  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  full  funding  status. 

The  second  initiative,  though  it  isn't  in  terms  of  dollars,  is  the  con- 
solidation and  regrouping  that  we  were  talking  about  in  educational 
revenue  sharing.  So  in  both  higher  education  and,elementai*y  and  sec- 
ondary education  we  are  striving  for  some  initiatives. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  initiative  vis-a-vis  the  special  revenue  sharing  is 
entirely  a  fiscal  and  budgetary  operation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Q   he  program  itself . 
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Dr.  Ottina*  True. 

Mr.  Flood*  That  is  not  responsive  then,  is  it  ? 
Dr.  Ottina.  Not  in  terms  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Flood.  Then  answer  my  question. 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  you  are  speaking  of  dollars,  we  have  a  list  of  

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  not  spealdng  of  dollai'S.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
grams, the  initiatives. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  If  you  are  speaking  of  i^rograra  initiatives  used  in  terms 
of  increased  funding  emphasis,  we  have  nine  programs  we  are  seeking 
additional  funds  for  over  tlie  previous  year. 

Mr.  Flood.  But  you  are  not  coming  to  us  with  initiatives-  You  are 
not  coming  to  us  with  new  initiatives. 

Dr.  Ottina.  New  in  the  sense  of  changing  direction  of  old  programs/ 
no.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  really  saying  is  that  we  have  before  us, 
with  the  exception  of  the  consolidation  of  educational  revenue  sharing 
that  we  talked  about  earlier,  the  basic  authority  and  what  we  want  to 
do  now  is  do  the  best  job  that  is  possible  with  those  authorities  and 
these  funds.  We  are  really  concentrating  on  trying  to  make  better  sense 
out  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Flood.  Whatever  initiative  you  are  bringing  to  us,  it's  almost 
entirely  in  the  realinement  of  priorities,  both  in  things,,  and  projects 
and  money.  That  is  what  it  is.  Your  initiative  is  realinement  of  prior- 
ities. That  is  your  magic  phrase,  isn't  it?  Papa  knows  best. 

Dr.  Ottina.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  Papa  thinks  lie  knows  best  perhaps. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Papa  is  attempting  to  allow  in  all  of  these,  or  most  of 
these,  reform  decisions  to  be  better  made  elsewhere,  not  at  the  Federal 
level. 

There  is  a  slight  amount  of  money  for  a  program  that  we  have  talked 
about  from  time  to  time  as  a  new  initiative,  in  your  Words,  and  that  is 
in  the  statistical  area,  the  Common  Core  Data  for  the  1970's.  Tliis  is,  in 
terms  of  financial  dollars,  only  $500,000.  But  in  terms  of  potential  new 
initiative,  it's  perhaps  a  very  large  one, in  the  next  5  years. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  programs  that  are  in  the 
Office  of  Education.  There  are,  as  you  Know,  in  NIE  and  the  fund  for 
postsecondary  education  some  new  initiatives  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  education. 

responsibility  for  education  research 

Mr.  Flood.  Education  research  has  been  a  major  function  in  the 
Office  of  Education.  Certainly  for  about  10  years  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  attract  highly  trained  professionals  to  the  organization.  This 
recent  creation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  we  spent  nearly 
all  Friday  morning  on,  has  removed  the  research  responsioility  from 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Wliat  effect  would  this  have  on  the  role  of  that  Office?  Do  you 
think  that  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  converted  into  just  simply 
a  checkwriting  operation? 

Dr.  Oti'ina.  Before  I  answer  that  question,  let  me  point  out  that 
in  two  areas  we  still  have  research  authority  and  research  I'espon- 
sibility, 

Mr.  Flood.  By  "we,"  you  mean  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  The  Office  of  Education  does.  In  tlie  area 
of  research  for  the  liandicapped  children  and  in  the  area  of  research 
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in  vocational,  adult,  ^aiid  teclmical  education  we  have  authority  and 
have  asked  in  both  of  these  programs  for  increased  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1974  to  carry  out  perhaps  not  strictly  researcli  but  research  allied 
a^Jtivities  in  both  areas, 

To^  answer  your  question  specifically,  with  the  creation  of  NIE, 
we  did' not  only  lose  our  authority  but  the  programs  that  we  were 
monitoring  were  moved  to  NIE.  We  also  lost  the  people  that  were  as- 
sociated with  those  programs,  as  you  arc  aware. 

To  answer  your  question  in  the  specific,  no,  I  don't  think  that  wc 
will  be  only  a  checkwriting  function.  I  think  there  are  many  respon- 
sibilities that  the  Federal  Government  must  continue  in  terms  of  • 

Mr.  Flood,  The  Federal  Government?  I  am  talking  about  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  vis-a-vis  NIE, 

Dr,  Ottina,  Through  the  Office  of  Education,  through  what  Sec- 
retary Marland  testified  to  you  last  week  as  technical  assistance  in 
helping  States  and  local  educational  agencies  to  know  how  to  use, 
and  to  aid  them  in  using,  many  of  the  teclmiques  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  NIE  and  many  of  the  demonstration  programs  that  we 
have  been  carrying.  We  do  have  several  demonstration  programs,  such 
as  Follow  Through,  Drop-Out  Prevention,  and  Drug  Abuse,  that  will 
still  be  continued  at  a  very  high  funding  level  in  1974. 

UEORGANIZATION  PLANS 

Mr.  Flood.  Every  new  Commissioner  who  comes  up  here — and  wc 
have  seen  them  come  and  go  like  Greyhound  buses — seems  compelled 
to  reorganize  the  Office  of  Education.  They  liave  to  reorganize.  I 
imagine  about  every  conceivable  type  or  kind  of  reorganization  that 
you  could  dust  oiT  we  have  seen  presented  here. 

As  you  are  soon  to  be  confirmed  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
do  you  happen  to  have  a  verse  and  chorus  in  your  pocket?  Do  you 
happen  to  have  a  reorganization  in  your  pocket?  Are  you  going  to 
maintain  the  status  quo?  Or  do  you  want  to  dust  off  one  here? 

Dr,  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that,  unlike  my  ^predecessors, 
I  am  no  different  The  last  year  has  seen  taking  place  many  changes 
which  just  need  to  be  accounted  for.  First  of  all.  Congress  stipulated 
certain  organizational  elements  that  were  not  in  effect  before:  One, 
the  creation  of  the  Deputyship  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion; secondly,  the  organization  called  Teacher  Corj^s  could  no  longer 
report  to  the  Deputy  for  development  but  had  to  rejrort  to  the  Com- 
missioner's Office.  Those  two  changes  were  required  by  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1972. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  N IE  itself,  several  bu- 
reaus or  bureau  level  offices,  three  to  be  exact,  were  no  longer  part  of 
OE  but  became  part  of  the  newly  created  NIE.  So  the  structure  which 
they  were  part  of  is  no  longer  required  as.it  was  required  when  they 
were  part  of  a  larger  substance.  , . 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  just  happen  to  have  here  a  plan  airiaid  out?  Can 
you  dust  off  a  plan  for  us  here  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  a  plan  for  you.  But  I  do  not 
•  wish  to  deny  that  some  changes  will,  need  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  that,  but  I  meant  a  plan. 

Dr,  Ottina,  No,  I  am  afraid  I  don't  have  one  with  me. 
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EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Flood.  The  budget  is  proposing  special  revenue  sharing  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Of  course,  as  you  realize,  this 
committee  cannot  consider  that  because  ^ve  have  no  legislation. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Nevertheless,  you  keep  talking  about  it.  Frankly,  we  are 
a  little  bit  confused  by  the  proposed  fundnig  level  which  the  budget 
shows  at  $2,527,366,000.  If  we  add  up  tlie  30  programs  that  will  be 
replaced  by  this  special  revenue  sharing,  we  get  the  following  com- 
parative-total ;  1972  appropriation,  $3,417,700,000;  1973  estimate  in 
the  budget,  $2,796,600,000.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  these  figures. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  local  school  districts  therefore  will  receive  less 
under  this  special  educational  revenue  shariiig  than  they  received  in 
1972  and  1973  under  the  separate  programs?  At  least  by  our  calcula- 
tion it  looks  like  a  reduction  of  $500  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
This  is  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  most  of  us  can  add  and 
subtract. 

Dr.  OirriNA.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  believe  that  your  figures  are  correct. 
The  difference  is  accounted  for  primarily  in  three  areas  where  wc  are- 
proposing  a  

Mr.  Flood.  But  the  answer  is  "Yes?"'  ■ 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Then  you  go  on  from  there.  ^ 

Dr.  Oti-ina.  The  areas  that  are  not  being  requested  for  funding  are 
the  impact  aid  B's,  -which  amounts  to  about  $240-sonfie  million :  the 
title  II  of  ESE A,  which  is  the  library  program  of  about  $90  million ; 
and  title  V,  which  is  the  strengthening  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  about  $33  million.  Tli.ese  three  ai^as  accoimt  for  the  bulk 
of  the  reduction  that  you  obsei'v^d  in  jour  two  figures.  We  are  pro- 
posing not  to  fund  these  tj^pes  of  activities. 

Mr.  Flood.  But  the  fact  remains  that  after  all  this  is  said  and  done, 
as  far  as  the  local  scliool  districts  are  concerned,  they  are  going  to 
get  $500  million  less  under  special  rerenue  sharing  tlian'  under  the 
1972  and  1973  separate  programs.  Tliat  is  it.  I  just  restated  the  ques- 
tion. And  the  answer  is  that  that  is  nght  ? 
'  Dr.  Ottina.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  that  shouldn't  be  any  khid  of  condemnation  of 
revenue  sharing,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  revenue  sharmg. 
The  same  would  be  true  even  if  we  were  not.  proposing  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Flood.  Special  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  would  have  the  same  situation  because  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  we  are  proposing  the  pliashig-out  of  those  indi- 
vidual programs.  As  Dr.  Marland  says,  revenue  sharing  is  primarily 
a  delivery  system  and  a  grants  consolidation  system. 

Ml'.  Flood.  We  must  distinguish  between  general  revenue  sharing 
and  special  revenue  sharing. 

Dr,  OriiNA.  There  are  some  otlicr  slight  diffei-ences  in  the  two  nimi- 
bevs  that  you  talked  about  in  your  testimony  which  are  not  accounted 
for  by  these  three  programs.  .     ^  ^ 

The  main  differences  are  those  three  programs  and  the  decisions 
that  we  made  in  our  trade-offs  about  whether  these  programs  had 
priorities  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  othei^s.  We  said  no  other,  pro- 
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grams  in  our  present  funding  constraints  require  the  dollars  and  have 
higher  priority,  not  that  these  are  worthless,  not  that  these  are  not 
good  programs,  but  othere  have  higher  priorities. 

SPEXDIXG  LEA^L  TOR  19  7  3 

Mr.  Michel.  Dr.  Ottina,  referring  to  your  overall  figures,  you  say 
that  your  1974  request  totals  $5.1  billion,  representing  a  net  decrease 
of  $258  million  from  this  1973  request,  '\^^lat  is  the  relationship  to 
your  actual  spending  level  for  1973  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Michel,  at  this  particular  moment 
that  would  be  a  very  difficult  table  to  calculate.  We  are  still  attempt- 
ing to  interpret  the  continuing  resolution  in  two  or  three  very  signif- 
icant lai:ge  areas.  As  soon  as  tliat  occurs,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
you  our  spending  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  can  tell  you 
Avhat  it  has  been  up  to  date, 'but  I  think  you  were  aslcing  what  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  have  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion interpreted  for  you  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr,  Miller,  can  you  help  us  there  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  previous  question,  I  think  your 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  context  of  the  revised  President's 
budget  versus  the  fiscal  year  1974:  budget.  In  outlays  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  it  would  be  $4.8  billion  in  1973  and  $3.2  billion  in  1974 
budget  excluding  revenue  sharing, 

I  believe  that  Avas  your  question,  was  it. not  ?  This  is  comparing  the 
revised  President's  budget  with  the  fiscal  year  1974  request  in  terms 
of  what  you  call  spending,  w'hich  is  outlays. 

Dr.  OmxA.  If  \vc  can  just  for  a  moment  take  a  very  large  item 
that  accounts  for  a  large  difference,  the  President's  budget,  as  you 
recall,  treated  emergency  -school  assistance  at  $500  mililon.  The  ap- 

)>ropriation  was  $271  million,  and  we  are  asking  for  $271  million  for 
iscal  1974.  So  a  difference  there  already  of  about  $230  million  could 
be  found  on  that  single  program. 

You  will  find  ups  and  downs  in  some  of  the  others  as  you  go  through 
it  line  by  line. 

Mr.  Miller.  Also  my  figures  for  1974  did  not  contain  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  would  bring  the  figure  up  to  $4.9  billiou. 

I  believe  your  other  question  is  how  soon  will  we  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  our  spending  level  will  be  under  the  continuing  resolution.  It's 
a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  would  hope  within  a  week.  Wc  ourselves 
have  been  working  oh  the  various  qiiestions  that  need  to  be  answei^d 
in  terras  of  submitting  a  plan  to  the  Office  of  Managehient  and  Budget. 
Frankly,  it's  going  to  take  a  little  longer  than  I  had  hoped. 

Mr,  Michel.  Have  you  had  any  . kind  of  indication  that  the  inter- 
pretation would  be  any  different  in  departments,  or  that  there  would 
be  a  universal  interpretation  that  would  prevail  throughout? 

Mr.  Miller.  Essentially  you  only  Jiave  three  major  organizational 
components — Labor,  HEW,  and  Foreign  Operations.  I  think  the 
interpretation  will  likely  be  the  same.  I  think  that  there  are  specific 
problems  w^ithin  each  department  that  are  different;  such  as  the  lan- 
guage problems  under  impacted  area  aid,  title  I,^and"  this  kind  of 
tiling  for  lis.  I  don't  believe  Labor  has  similar  issues. 

Mr.  RtccHEL.  Since  we. are  shortly  going  to  be  in  the  last  quarter  of 
O      fiscal  year,  that  certainlv  has  some  bearings,  does  it  not,  upon  how 
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much  of  these  moneys  can  actually  be  spent  wisely  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year? 
Mr.  Miller.  It  does. 

TYDIXGS  AMENDMENT 

.'Dr.  OrriNA.  As  you  are  a^vare^  Mr.  Michel,  once  the  funds  under 
the  OfRce  of  Education  are  committed  to  the  State  agency,  which  many 
of  the  funds  that  v/e  are  talking  about  would  flow  through,  they  have 
an  additional  year  to  expend  them  and  to  obligate  them  under  the 
amendment  that  we  refer  to  as  tlie  Tydings  amendment. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  you  telling  me  you  have  less  of  a  problem  in  ed- 
ucation than  the  othei-s  ? 

Dr.  OrnxA.  We  have  a  very  severe  problem  from  the  Federal  to 
the  State,  in  that  our  funds  must  be  obligated  by  the  30th  of  June  to 
the  State  or  the  recipient,  Avhoevcr  it  may  be.  But  once  that  has  oc- 
curred, the  State  isn't  required  by  the  S'oth  of  June  to  have  it  ob- 
ligated to  its  local  education  program. 

.  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Mjckel.  Last  year  under  special  revenue-sharing  you  included 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  I  asked  the  question  the  other  day  as 
to  why  the  school  milk  program  Avas  not  included  with  the  school 
lunch  prograjn,  and  at  that  tnne  I  do  not  recall  that  I  got  an  answer. 

Is  there  not  somebody  in  tlie  Office  of  Education  who  can  tell  me 
why  one  was  included  and  the  other  was  excluded  or  not  included? 

Dr.  Ottina,  No,  sir;  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  JIiLLER.  I  ^uess  twice  is  enough  warning.  . 

Mr,  Michel.  Should  one  i^rogram  be  considered  any  differently 
than  the. other? 

Mr.  IVIiLLER.  We  would  like  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  answer. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  mentioned  that  day,  and  would  reiterate  here,  that 
it  just  so  happens  that  you  ha^^e  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.  Robinson  and  I,  all  serving  on  the  other  subcommittee  that  hap- 
pens to  fund  those  activities  throujjli  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  have  it  over  in  that  subcommittee  and  in  that  Department  for 
several  reasons. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  that  you  get  enough  support  from  the 
city  for  an  agricultural  appropriation  bill  to  pa.ss  it  when  you  have 
things  like  school  milk,  school  lunch,  food  stamps,  and  all  the  things 
that  thft  city  people  arc  just  as  interested  in,  if  not  more  so,  than 
those  out  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  would  like  you  to  answer  for  the  record  what  the  rationale  may  or 
may  not  Iiave  been.  Be  sure  that  question  gets  answered  in  the  record. 

Dr,  O'lTiNA.  We  will,  indeed. 

[The  information  follows:] 

riiASEOTJT  OF  School  Milk  PROGRA^r 

That  portion  of  the  school  milk  program  for  which  tliere  Is  also  authority  in 
thG  school  liiDch  program  is  being  phased  onit  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget, 
Tlie  remaining  funds — approximately  $25  million — are  associated  with  schools 
which  do  not  have  a  federally  siujported  school  lunch  program.  Tliese  funds  must 
be  maintained  separately  from  special  education  revenue  sharing  since  they  must 
be  targeted  toward  a  specific  set  of  .'schools,  which  ,  could  not  be  done  u^der 
revenue  sharing. 
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OVERLAP  OF  ESEA,  TITLE  I  AXD  EKERGEXCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  iVIiciiEL.  Somew^liere  I  got  the  impression  in  testimony  either  on 
the  supplemental  or  in  some  other  deliberations  here  so  far  this  yeai\ 
that  money  for  emei'gency  school  assistance  really  is  not  too  far  ixi- 
moved  or  different  from  that  money  Avhich  currently  is  going  into 
title  T. 

I  do  not  knoAV  if  it  Avas  Di\  Marland  who  indicated  so  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  mine,  but  I  got  the  general  impression  that — maybe  it  Avas 
because  I  said  it  appeared  as  though  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  re- 
quest for  title  I,  and  the  response  was  something  like :  Of  course,  under 
emergency  sclioal  assistance  you  are  getting  just  about  the  same  thing, 
so  there  really  isn't  any  net  reduction. 

Is  that  right  or  Avrong  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  a  httle  of  both.  In  terms  of  the  recipients,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  terms  of  Avhere  the  money  is  going.  In  that 
sense,  it  is  correct.  .  / 

In  the  sense  of  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  it  is  not  in  all  respects  gen- 
erally correct.  It  does  have  some  specific  provisions  AA'hich  makes  it 
quite  different. 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  course,  title  I  supposedly  is  targeted  for  the  educa- 
tionally deprived,  and  emergency  school  assistance  for  eliminating 
minority  isolation.  Tell  me  how  the  tAVo  target  areas  relate. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Tlie  title  I  program  is  distributed  by  formula  to  the 
State  and  local  school  districts  on  ilic  basis  of  economic; deprivation. 
From  there  it  is  targeted  tc  the  euucationally  disadvantaged.  It  is  a 
targeted  group. 

Th':-  ESAA,  the  Enierf  ^ency  School  Aid  Act  however,  is  targeted 
only  .nsofar  as  it  is  to  a  district  that  is  ^oing  through  a  reduction  in 
racial  isolation.  Once  it  gets  to  the  district,  however,  they  can  spend 
money  for  programs  that  would  involve  in  fact  all  of  the  children  in 
that  school  district,  and  certainlj*  all  of  the  children  in  that  area 
where  they  were  reducing  racial  isolation,  Avhether  they  Avere  poor, 
educationally  disadvantaged,  or*  AvhatcA^er.  So,  thero  is  a  difference  in 
the  program, 

Ooviously,  if  yon  Avent  into  a  city  and  they  Avcre  going  through  a 
reduction  in  racial  isolation  and  Avere  spencling  some  programs  on 
minority  children,  the  chances  arc  many  of  theni  Avould  bo  poor.  Quite 
a  number  of  them,  if  they  came  from  a  particular  enAuronment,  might 
be  educationally  disadvantaged.  In  that  case,  there  Avoiild  be  an  over- 
lap and  an  add-on  of  ESAA  funds  to  already  present  title  I  funds. 
There  is  a  difference. 

It  could  go  to  the  same  school  districts.  In  some  cases  it  could  go 
to  the  same  children.  But  they  are  not  the  same  program. 

.  Mr.  Michel.  I  recall  Avhen  emergency  school  assistance  Avas  first  pro- 
posed, the  figure  AV^as  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dollars,  maybe 
even  more.  I  knoAv  it  shook  us  up  considerably.  It  Avill  be  consideral3ly 
less  than  that  amoiuit  of  money,  if  it  has  been  at  the  half  billion  level 
and  noAV  reduced  to  $27l  million. 

Wliatever  gave  rise  to  those  earlier  prognostications  of  that  billion 
dollars  being  required?  If  that  was  so  faulty,  Avhy  do  Ave  need  even  the 
$271  million  noAv?, 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  early  prognostications  Avere  that  we  would  seek 
funding  for  2  years,  the  first  year  at  $500  million,  the  second  year  at 
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a  billion  dollars.  We  were  at  that  time  envisioning  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent kind  of  program  than  was  finally  enacted. 

As  you  recall,  in  my  earlier  testimony  I  mentioned  the  President'^ 
budget  went  forward  for  a  request  of  $500  million  for  the  first  year, 
and  the  appropriation  was  about  $271  million,  of  which  part  was  for 
prior  activities  under  the  continuing  resolution  of  districts  receiving 
interim  emergency  school  assistance,  and  civil  rights  title  IV  activities. 

We  are  proposuig  now  a  continuation  of  approximately  that  same 
level. 

DIFFERENCES  BETAVEEX  INTERHVI  PROGR^\M  AND  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 

AID  ACT 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Mattheis,  you  can  point  out  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween them  and  why  we  are  at  this  level, 

Mr.  MA"miEis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Congressman,  you  recall 
the  ESA7?  n — or  interim  emergency  school  assistance  program — ^was 
a  much  smaller  program,  in  effect,  in  dollars,  but  was  concentrated 
on  those  school  districts  under  court  order.  There  were  not  that  many 
around  the  country,  so  they  got  relatively  heavy  funding. 

As  we  move  to  the  ESA  programs  authorized  by  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  it  becomes  a  nationwide  program,  so  school  districts 
all  over  the  country  are  eligible  as  long  as  they  can  identify  and  pro- 
duce some  reduction  in  racial  isolation. 

Our  first  batch  of  applications  is  already  in,  and  we  have  allocated 
funds  to  some  of  the  districts,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  one  could 
really  come  down  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on  what  that  total 
need  or  want  is  out  there. 

The  $271  million  seems  to  be  moving  along^  and  meeting  many  of 
the  needs  as  far  as  the  proposals  that  are  coming  in.  We  have  found 
that  many  of  the  proposals  were  not  of  the  liighest  quality.  It  is  a  new 
program.  We  expect  to  redo  them  and  get  some  better  ones  as  we  get 
ready  for  the  next  allocation. 

lil'ililNGUAIi  EDUCATION 

Mi.  MiCHEii.  Let  me  tiu^ii  to  bilingual  education.  We  did  not  increase 
the  participation  in  that  program  by  18,000  since  the  transcript  was 
writteninyour  testimony  here  today,  did  we? 

Mr.  Mattjieis.  I  will  take  that  onej  if  I  may. 

There  was  an  evvor.  Th<i  figure  slipped  in  somehow  as  we  put  these 
things  together.  That  was  the  estimated  number  of  students  who  would 
have  particijjated  under  a  different  budget  allocation  for  fiscal  1973. 
The  figure  of  143,000  is  correct  for  the  fiscal  1974  appropriation  we 
are  requesting. 

Mi\  Michel.  What  kind  of  budget  allocation  were  you  talking 
about  before  ?  •  •  .  , .  ^    .         . ' 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  was  the  $35  ihillibn^to  ^1-  mUlio^  for  1973. 

Mr.  Michel;  The  new  one  con  tempi  ateswliat?  -  v., 

Mr.  Mati'heis.  $35  million.  The  reason  we  get  the  :1arge  incr  ease 
there  is  because  in  another  school  year  those  programs  that  are  out 
there  go  through  a  a  crtical  expansion  of  adding  another  grade  level 
to  their  ongoing^  program,  and  therefore  expand  quite  rapidly.  That 
is  where  the  major  difference  comes  in.  This  would  not  be  possible  in 
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a  given  school  year,  but  in  a  succeeding  school  year  when  we  get  a 
rapid  expansion. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  do  not  Imow  if  you  recall,  but  I  did  have  an  exchange, 
not  with  you,  but  Tvith  your  predecessor,  Dr.  Marland,  with  respect 
to  l:)etter  geographical  representation  of  these  programs.  The  con- 
centration and  need  for  bilingual  education  was  not  confined  in  the 
southwesteni  part  of  the  United  State.s  or  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
})iit  my  colleagues  from  the  city  of  Chicago  and  other  areas  of  the 
country  as  well,  expressed  need  for  this  program. 

I  kept  urging'the  Department  to  broaden  the  scope  so  we  would  not 
be  getting  these  embarmssingJiuestions  asked  of  us  on  the  floor. 

"\Vliat  can  you  tell  me  about  what  you  have  really  done  here  to  move 
in  that  direction  and  cover  the  waterfront,  so  to  speak  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  You  ai-e  quite  correct,  it  was  with  Dr.  Marland.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  time,  so  I  recall  the  conversation. 

We 'have  paid  lieed  to  your  advice,  Mr.  Mattheis  can,  I  think,  re- 
port to  you  some  outcomes  on  this, 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  there  was  over- 
concentration  at  one  point  in  time,  particularly  in  California  and 
Texas.  At  tlie  pi-esent  time  we  have  214  projects  and  are  operating  in 
29  Stjites.  They  are  being  spread  across  the  country. 

An  area  of  heavy  emphasis  has  been  33  projects  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States,  primarily  for  Puerto  Ricans.  Then  also,  the  addition  of 
projects  in  the  Midwest,  primarily  in  the  Chicago  area,  where  we  now 
have  seven  projects  serving  a  range  of  clients — Puerto  Ricans,  Mexi- 
can-Americans, and  Cubans. 

We  have  very  consciously  moved  to  spread  out  the  programs 
throughout  the  coum^ry. 

Mr.  Michel..  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

TALENT  SEARCH 

I  cannot  find  exactly  where  it  is  in  your  testimony,  but  mention  wab 
made  of  the  Talent  Search  Prograni.  How  effective  is  that?  I  have 
been  a  little  critical  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  in 
that  operation  in  the  past.  What  do  you  have  to  tell  me  this  year? 

Mr»  MiriRHEAD.  The  Talent  Search  program,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
three  special  pi^ograms  for  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
The  Talent  Search  program  is  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths  of 
financial  or  cultural  needs  and  provides  assistance  to  encourage  them 
to  complete  their  secondary  education  and  pui-sue  a  postsecondaiy 
education.  ) 


UPWARD  BOUND 

The  Upward  Bound  progratn  is  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  beyond  high  school  and  enrolls  stu- 
dents from  low-income  background  with  inadequate  secondary  prep- 
aratif^ii.  The  Special  Ser^dces  program  supports  remedial  and  tu- 
toris  1  services  as  the  postsecondary  l.evel. 

We  will  be  glad  to  provide  for  the  record,  Mr.  Michel,  some  infot'- 
mation  as  to  the  total  number  of  students  helped  under  each  of  the 
3  programs. 
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Mr.  Michel.  I  wish  you  ^Yould.  You  know  my  feelings  in  the  past 
We  will  not  belabor  the  record  with  that  here.  You  may  fill  it  out 
as  best  you  can, 

[The  information  follows :] 


STUDENTS  SERVED 


Academic  year 

Program 

1972-73  1973-74 

Talent  search  

Upward  bound  

Special  services  in  colleges  

  157,500  150,000 

  32,400  27,900 

  50,000  86.700 

PHASEOUT  OF  FOLLOWTHROUGII 

Mr.  Michel.  What  kind  of  flack  will  we  run  into  in  the  phaseout  of 
Follo^vthrough?  There  again,.!  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to  make  the 
point  on  the  floor  that  these  were  just  experimental  programs.  Tliey 
were  never  intended  to  be  ongoing  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

This  came  as  a  shock  or  surprise  to  some  of  the  Members  who  had 
this  kind  of  project  in  their  district,  I  do  not  know  if  we  made  the 
point  well  enou<rh  or  not,  or  how  much  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  those  Members  to  in  turn  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  us. 

^Vliat  additional  have  you  to  say,  other  than  what  you  have  said  in 
3^our  testimony  of  one  paragraph  about  Followthrough,  that  would 
permit  us  to  hold  the  line  on  this  particul  ar  item  ? 

Dr.  OrriNA.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  expand  my  testimony  so  you 
know  the  plans.  We  have  in  i^lace  now.  lY3  programs  that  are  in  vari- 
ous schools  throughout  the  country  or  in  other  community  groups.  We 
would  plan  to  have  those  programs  continued  for  the  duration.  Wliat 
we  would  phase  out  is  the  lowest  year  in  that  part.icular  program.  For 
example,  not  this  fall  but  the  following  fall,  we  would  eliminate  the 
kindergarten  or  the  first  grade,  whichever  was  the  lowest.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  we  would  move  it  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  fii'st  grade,  or 
first  and  second  grades. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  we  would  not  be  receiving  new  children  into 
the  program,  but  would  continue  all  children  who  are  presently  en- 
rolled, and  would  be  enrolled  in  this  coming  year,  and  provide  what 
would  be  a  very  orderly  transition  for  that  community. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  the  past,  it  is  an  experimental  program,  a  pro- 
gi'am  in  which  we  were  trying  to  find  methods  and  techniques  that 
worked  for  these  particular  sets  of  children.  We  had  in  parallel  an 
evaluation  of  those  programs.  .        o  ' 

We  attempt  to  disseminate  and,  through  our  technical  assistance 
work  with  other  programs,  such  as  our  present  title  I  programs,  to 
use  those  techniques  that  were  useful  and  found  beneficial  in  now  areas. 

Tf  a  particular  pix)gra]n  found  exciting  results,  then  tliat  would  be 
benefited  to  the  Nation  at  large,  rather  than  only  that  particular 
program.  * 

Mr.  Michel.  How  long  has  this  program  been  underway? 
Mr.  Maothkts.  Since  about  1969,  the  first  year. 
Mr;  Mtchbl.  We  are  in  197J^  calendar  year,  4  yeai's. 

ERLC.  . 
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What  meaningful  things  have  we  found  out  in  4  years  aiid  the 
expenditure  of  how  many  dollare? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Let  me  correct  one  statement.  It  was  school  year  1967- 
68.  We  hnvv.  through  1972  appropriated  and  spent  ^244.8  million.  Our 
1973  request  is  $57  million.  So,  we  are  over  the  $300  million  mark 
going  into  the  1974  budget. 

RESULTS  OF  FOLLOWTHROUGH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  For  that  we  ought  to  have  learned  all  kinds  of  things; 
right?  ^  .    ^  ' 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  think  I  would  want  to  set  tlie  stage  for  the  com- 
plexity of  the  research  program  that  we  have.  We,  in  fact,  do  hope 
to  learn  many  things. 

In  the  firet  place,  we  have  22  different  kinds  of  instructional  proc- 
esses involved  in  this  program.  It  is  not  spending  $300  million  on  a 
single,  narrow  concept  and  trying  to  run  it  m  a  hard  research  fashion. 
We  have  20  some  of  these,  supported  and  designed  and  devised  by 
university  people,  individual  States,  or  school  districts.  There  is  a 
whole  host  and  variety  of  things  they  are  doing. 

Attached  to  that,  we  have  the  research  program  which  is  then  taking 
the  youngsters  year  by  year  and  grade  by  grade  thix)ugh  these  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  changes  in  educational  achievement,  and  also 
some  other  types  of  change  wthin  the  pix>gmm  for  the  students. 

If  those  students  entered  in  the  kindergarten  year  and  go  through 
grade  3j  we  are  just  arriving  at  the  fii*st  point  where  information  is 
starting  to  come  in  with  regard  to  those  youngsters. 

Actually,  we  hope  to  provide  an  even  greater  longitudinal  study 
of  those  youngsters  during  the  next  few  yeare,  to  make  su^e  that 
what  we  think  we  saw  we  really  did.  It  doei=  stretch  out  5ver  a  period 
of  years.  We  would  say  it  is  not  too  short  a  time  at  all  for  tliis  kind 
"of  research  effort. 

Mr.  Michel.  If  you  are  successful  in  phasing  it  out,  then  you  l.^ave 
an  experiment  which  stretches  over  the  lives  of  ii.di^ndual  studei^ts 
for  how  long? 

Dr.  Othna.  Ten  years;  not  on  any  particular  indivi  tuah  The  maxi- 
mum any  particular  individual  would  be  involved  ^^ould  be  kindci*- 
garten,  1,  2,  3.  The  lifo  of  the  experiment  would  le  from  1967  to 
1977, 10  years. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  will  not  belabor  this  any  longer,  but  you  had  better 
put  something  in  the  record  at  this  i>oint  which  tells  me  what  we  have 
learned  up  to  this  junctuiii.  I  need  not  tell  you  not  to  spare  the  horses^ 
If  you  have  only  one  or  two  things  that  come  to  mind,  I  would  Just 
about  be  in  the  kind  of  mood  to  phase  it  out  quicker  than  you  want  to 
do. 

I  know  we  have  to  wait  a  long  time  sometimes  for  these  thhigs  that 
we  are  talking  about,  but  for  $300  million  we  ought  not  to  be  sittmg 
around  here  wringing  our  hands  for  another  5  years  before  we  have 
something  to  tie  to.  By  that  time  the  same  people  who  started  this 
program  in  the  fii'st  place  will  be  saying  everything  is  so  changed  we 
have  a  whole  new  ball  game.  That  was  started  10  years  ago.  It  is  a  new 
sreneration.  Throw  out  CAwy thing  we  have  and  start  over  from  scratch. 
Then  we  go  through  another  $300  million.  ^ 
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Dr.  Ottina.  On  that  point,  may  I  say  one  thing.  Last  year  we  did 
propose  a  reduction  of  some  number  of  programs,  26,  I  believe. 
Through  a  subsequent  supplemental  appropriation,  20  of  tlie  26  were 
i*estored.  Those  are  carried  through  the  life  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Matoiieis.  We  do  have  some  evidence  that  has  come  in  from  the 
research  activity,  and  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  enter  it  into  the 
record. 

(The  information  follows:) 

The  national  Follow  Through  evaluation  will  compare  *'he  effects  of  11  models 
for  education  in  t\ie  eariy  elementary  years.  The  eleven  models  have  representa- 
tives from  a  variety  of  .schools  of  thought:  beliavioraLs  proponents  of  clientele 
development,  and  proponents  of  the  British  infant  .school,  et  cetera.  These  models 
are  implemented  by  sponsors  in  various  sites  throughout  the  United  States." 

The  design  is  longitudinal ;  children  are  te.sted  when  they  enter  kindergarten. 
They  are  tested  a»^ain  4  years  later  when  they  exit  the  program  in  tlie  third 
grade.  (Intermediate  te.sting  i.s  l)eing  done  on  a  small  scale  with  the  class  entering 
in  1971  ar*a  1972). 

Four  major  studies  are  being  done  :  « 

(1)  The  Follow  Through/non-Follow  Through  study  compares  children  in 
Follow  Through,  regardle.ss  of  sponsor,  with  comparison  title  I  schools.  Tlie  data 
for  this  .study  will  be  collected  in  the  spring  of  1973. 

(2)  The  first  sponsor  comparison  .study  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1974.  Tlii.s  will  provide  as  witli  a  large  sample  for  reporting  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  models  in  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

(3)  Sponsor-sponsor  comparison  study  year  liy  year.  This  study  is  based  on 
tlie  class  that  entered  iu  t\ie  fall  of  1971,  Tlie  children  were  tested  upon  entry 
and  are  now  being  tested  at  the  end  of  each  school  year.  Data  is  currently  being 
reported  on  thi.s  class  after  the  kindergarten  year  in  Follow  Tiirough. 

(4)  The  implementation  study  is  a  small  .study  designed  to  see  the  lengtix.of 
time  required  to.  successfully  implement  a  Follow  Through  type  program.  The 
following  chart  .show's  the  key  data  collection  period.s  for  the  .studies  and  the 
corresponding  reporting  dates. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart  at  this  time  nil  findings  are  preliminary.  The 
trends  they  indicate  may  or  nmy  not  liold  up  as  data  accumulates.  Moreover,  no 
judgments  have  been  nnide  about  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional signiHcance  altliough  some  comparisons  are  noted  to  he  statistically  .sig- 
nificant. With  these  caveats,  the  findings  include:  (1)  Follow  Through's  effect 
improves  with  each  .siicceeding  entering  class.  The  entry  class  was  doing  better 
at  the  end  of  kindergarten  than  the  entry  class  of  1970,  The  entry  class  of  1970 
was  performing  better  than  the  entry  class  of  1967,  (2)  the  olass  entering  in 
the  Fall  of  1971  was  given  a  thorough  testing  in  the  spring,  1972.  This  is  the 
strongest  sample  yet  analyzed  in  Follow  Through.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Fol- 
low Through  ehildreii  exceed  the  national  ?netropoUtan  achievement  test. 


^  NORMS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  K^NDERGARTEN  YEAR 


Reading 

Numbers 

percentile 

percentiles 

  50 

50 

  54 

54 

(3)  It  has  also  been  observed  that  those  models  whicli  strongly  emphasize 
achievement  show  the  greatest  short-term  effects  on  aeliievement. 

A  summary  of  preliminary  effects  on  student  achievement  is  given  in  the 
table  on  p:  264. 

The  teachers  and  aides  in. Follow  Through  reeeive JJ^arly  questionnaires.  The 
data  from  each  entering  class  favors  follow  Througli  in  the  .sense  that  teachers 
.show  substantially  greater  approval  of  tl^eir  teaching  methods,  Katisfuction  with 
working  conditions,  and  use  of  adult  ass^iistant  '♦ban  do  non-Follow  Through 
teachers. 
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A  sample  of  ijp.rents  in  FoKow  Through  receive  intensive  personal  interviews. 
The  data  from  this  interview  indicate  that  parents  of  Follow  Through  children 
show : 

(1 )  Greater  involvement  in  school. 

(2)  Greater  interest  in  their  children's  education. 

(3)  Greater  satisfaction  with  their  children's  progressive  school. 

(4)  More  sense  of  control  than  do  parents  of  the  non-FoUow  Through  com- 
parison group. 

SUMMARY  ON  1-V£AR  EFFECTS  FOR  THE  CLASS  STARTING  IN  FALL  1971 
/  [i^umber  of  models] 


Test 


FT  1  exceeded  NFT  exceeded 
NFT  FT 


MAT  2  word  analysis  

MAT  reading  

MAT  numbers  

Wide  range  achievement  test. 


FT  exceeded  NFT  exceeded 

NFT  with  FT  with 

statistical  jtatisUcat 

sfgnfficance  significance 


2"  . 
3 
3 
2 


1  FT «^ Follow  Through:  NFT^Non-Follow  Through  comparison  schools. 
3  Metropolitan  achievement  test. 


Class  entering  and  ■  

study  Sp.  72 


Data  collection  periods  in  the  evaluation 


Sp.73 


Sp.74  Sp.75 


Sp.  76 


1969-FT/NFT  3d  grade  

197fr— Sponsor   comparison  3d  grade. 

study,  end  of  3d  grade. 


Reporting  dates 


1971—  Sponsor    comparison  Kindergarten— , hi  grade  2d  grade-,.  3d  grade.., 

study:  Year  by  year. 

1972—  Implemenlalib:^  study    Kindergarten,,  Istgrade...  2d  grade.,. 


 January  1974. 

 January  1975. 

[January  1973. 

^January  1974. 
 1975. 

[January  1976. 

(January  1974. 
3d  srarlA  JJa""ary  1975. 
ja  Kraae.-.^januaiy  1976. 

[January  1977. 


NUMBER  OF  STODENTS  tJNDEK  IM1»ACT  AID 


Mr.  Michel.  I^et  me  turn  to  impacted  aid.  How  nuiny  students  do  avc 
have  currently  in  category  A  ?  Why  don't  you  place  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  number  in  category  A,  how  that  compares  with  last  year,  iind 
the  projections  this  coming  year  or  a  few  years  running.  That  is  what 
I  am  really  getting  at.  Is  that  number  on  the  incline  or  decline?  We 
know  wliat  has  happened  to  B,  but  what  about  A  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  have  tlic  numbers  for  the  A  before  me:  387,000  for 
1972 ;  414,000  for  1973 ;  and  387,000  for  1974. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  have  a  projection  for  1975  i 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  do  not  here  liave  a  projection  for  1975. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  probably  would  not  he  too  dilSciilt  to  give  iis  .some- 
thing for  the  record,  though,  would  it,  if  you  pleaso. 

Mr.  Smtth.  What  about  B  ?  If  he  has  it. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  do  you  have  f  or  B  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  B  for  1972, 1,985,000 ;  ,for  1973, 1,849,000 ;  for  1974, 
1,730,000.  These  are  entitlements.      ,  ' 

Mr.  Michel.  If  you  can,  give  us  a  projection  for  1075  on  the  B, 
also. 

[The  information  follows :] 

The  1975  projection  for  category  A  children  is  387,000,  the  same  as  for  19T4 ;  and 
for  B  children,  1,730,000,  also  the  same  as  1974. 
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MIN1MU:M  FUXDIXCf  FOR  BOG  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MiCHiir.  Under  higher  education,  one  of  the  last  questions  I 
usked  when  vve  Avere  here  on  the  suppiemental,  was  what  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  that  could  be  spent  on  BOG's  and  still  make  it  a  viable 
I^rogram,  because  it  was  quite  obvious  that  there  was  division  of 
thought  within  this  subcommittee,  let  alone  divisions  we  might  see 
manifested  outside  this  committee,  on  where  the  money  ought  to  go. 

I  was  concerned  because  the  supplemental  request  would  put  prac- 
tically all  the  emphasis  on  BOGr's. 

You  were  here  and  know  the  testimony  and  know  the  difference  of 
oi)inion.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  ball  park  figure  yet  as  to  what  the 
minimum  amount  is  that  can  go  into  BOG's  and  still  make  it  a  viable 
program?  . 

Dr.  Ottina.  As  I  commented  Avhen  you  asked  that  question  about  2 
weeks  ago,  we  would  try  to  derive  a  table  for  you  that  would  sliow 
the  amount  of  grant  that  would  be  awarded  under  several  funding 
levels,  under  several  types  of  institutions. 

A  ball  park  number  that  we  have  arrived  at — and  we  will  have  for 
you  very  shortly  a  very  definite  table  and  a  more  specific  answer  to  the 
qiJ.estion— is  about  $500-plus  million  for  a  viable  BOG  progi-am.  We 
will  supply  Umt  table  for  this  hearing,  to  7,  if  you  would  so  like. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  you  tellirig  me,  then,  that  if  the  committee  were 
inclined  to  give  you  only  S30O  million  for  that  program,  you.  just 
would  not  even  attemj^t  to  get  it  started  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  If  you  would  look  at  the  table  of  the  avera^  awards 
and  what  would  happen  there,  I  think  you  would  share  with  us  the 
belief  that  $300  million  would  not  achieve  what  we  are  striving  to 
achieve  in  that  program. 

As  I  said,  we  try  to  lay  out  what  the  individual  awards  would  be  at 
given  levels  of  institutional  support. 

Mr.  Michel.  But,  if  we  want  only  to  appropriate  for  BOG  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  a  viable  program,  adding,  as  you  say,  $500 
million  for  that,  and  if  we  are  insistent  on  funding  some  of  those  other 
items,  EOG  at  $130  million,  and  maybe  something  for  work-study, 
aren't  we  then  in  a  position  of  puncturing  the  budget  by  a  considerable 
amount? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  direct  loan  progi^am  is  $293  million. 

COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY 

Dr.  Ottina.  Let  me  make  one  point.  We  do  have  in  both  years  a 
request  for  work-study  of  $250  million, 

Mr.  Michel.  A\Tien  yon  say  both  years,  you  are  talking  about  1973 
and  1974  fiscal  years? 

Dr.  Ottixa,  Yes.  When  we  were  testifyinug  before  this  committee 
2  weeks  ago,  we  were  talking  about  fiscal  year  1973.  We  were  then  pro- 
posing $622  million  for  BOG's,  $250  million  for  work-study.  There 
was  already  and  still  is  in  existence  the  j^rogram  for  the  NDSL.  We 
were  asking  the  committee  to  consider  with  us  the  possibility  of  not 
funding  the  SEOG's  at '$130,093  million,  as  I  recall  the  figui-e  at  that 

We  are  talking  now  about  a  1974  budget  in  which  we  are  proposiv/ 
full  runding  of  BOG's  at  $959  million,  $11.5  million  of  which  would  be 
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administrative,  or  $947.5  million  which  would  be  for  direct  student 
benefits,  which  would  provide  the  maximum  entitlement  to  every  stu- 
dent that  we  anticipate  applying  for  the  program,  plus  now  $250  mil- 
lion for  work-study,  which  again  is  above  the  $237.4  million  that  the 
law  speaks  of  in  section  411. 

Mr.  Michel.  We  will  have  more  questions  b.eforc^narkup  time  on 
that  item,  but  I  shall  not  belabor  the  point  further  here  in  view  of 
the  time  element. 

HIGHEK  EDUCATIOX  INSTITUTIONAL  AID 

In  institutional  assistance,  page  6,  you  say : 

"This  increase  will  be  concentrated  on  those  institutions  Avliich 
have  the  greatest  i^otential  for  serving  the  career  and  other  paining 
needs  of  minority  students  and  for  becoming  self-sustaining,*'  speaking 
of  the  developing  institutions. 
How  do  you  do  this?  - 
Dr.  OrriNA.  In  our  1973  initiative,  we  M-ere  seeking  a  very  large 
increase  for  the  developing  institutions  program,  about  $48  million.^ 
The  1972  funding  level  was  about  $52  million.  We  were  asking  in 
1973  for.  $100  million  to  .set  up  a  very  concentrated  thiiist  for  some 
of  the  institutions  which  we  felt  could  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  3  to  5  years,  through  a  veiy  intensive  effort  make  it  into  the 
mainstraim  and  no  longer  require  basic  sui^port. ' 

This  1974  proposal  is  a  continuation  of  ^that  thrust  that  we  were 
proposing  to  you  to  start  in  fiscal  year  197fV^ 
Mr,  Muirhead?  . 

Mr.  ^runuiKAi).  I  think  you  have  covered  it  v^ry  well.  As  Dr,  Ottina 
has  said,  sve  have  really  two  programs  going:  the  title  III  developing 
institutions  j^rogram  would' provide  supi^ort  for  a  rather  sigraficantly 
large  number  of  develoi^ing  institutions.  The  $48  million  add-on 
would  provide  for  a  process  of  selecting  institutions  that  have  the 
promise  of  becoming  developed  institutions,  and  would  put  particular 
(»niphnsis  upon  developing  pi'ograms  in  institutions  serving  minority 
students  in  pregraduate  and  preprofessional  Avork. 

KIGllT  TO  UKAD  PROGRAjM 

Mi\  MicuKii.  You  did  not  mention  any  figure  under  the  right  to 
read  program.  You  just  said  "continuing  level  of  support.''  What  arc 
you  talking  about? 

Dr.  OrrrxA.  $12  million. 

SUt  (!KSS  OV  SKSAIISIE  STREET  ANU  ELECTmC  COMPANY 

Mr,  Michel, -Then  you  speak  of  the  remarkable  success  of  Sesanie 
Street  and  the  Electric  Company  . in  moving  toward  financial  inde- 
pendence as  a  result  of  increasing  revenues  from  royalties  on  programs. 
How  ave  those  derived?  / 

Dr,  Onrii^-A.  The  Children's  Television  Workshop  has  a.  multitude 
of  funding  sources.  The  Office  of  Education  at  one  time  was  the  pri- 
mary funding  source  for  it,  but  over  time  other  foundations  and  groups 
have  entered  into  it.  They  have  formed  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
O  jd,  through  the  lease  and  sale  of  various  things.  T-shirts,  books,  et 
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cetera,  have  derived  revenues  under  tlieir  not-for-profit  corporation 
to  continue  tlieir  operation. 

Mr*  MiciTEL,  In  the  main,  it  is  the  private  sector,  principally  founda- 
tions, tliat  are  footing  the  freight  for  this  program ? 

Dr,  Ottina.  In  the  main,  but  also  from  revenues  they  have  received 
from  the  sale  of  particular  things  that  they  have  produced, 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOX  UXDEU  KDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Michel,  For  vocational  education..your  request  includes  only 
research,  career  education,  and  adult  education,  doesn't  it?  All  the 
other  earmarked  items  would  be  put  into  revenue  sharing — consumer 
and  homemaking  education,  work-study.  State  and  National  advisory 
coimcils,  et  cetera?  Do  you  anticipate  extending  any  of  these  earmarks 
into  the  revenue-sharing  proposal?  Would  therebe.  any^  requirement 
for  the  States  to  spend  any  portion  of  their  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
these  activities? 

Dr,  Pieuce.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  since  I  have  not  seen  the  proposal.  I 
do  not  kno^y  what  the  provisions  are.  We  will  continue  to  liave  a  na- 
tional priority  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  We  are  proposing  to 
maintain  a  certain  amount  of  funds  in  that  area. 


Mr.  Michel.  You  say  it  "will  be  possible"  for  States  and  localities 
to  support  library  programs  with  assistance  from  other  sources.  What 
other  Office  of  Education  programs  provide  support  for  libraries? 

Dr.  Ottina.  While  there  are  no  other  programs  within  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  that  specifically  earmark  Federal  funds  for  libraries,  un- 
der the  broad  autliorities  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and  hand-  ' 
icapped,  vocational  and  support  services,  State  and  local  officials  are 
able  to  spend  Federal  fimds  on  elomeritary  and  secondary  school  li- 
brary^ materials  and  other  school  needs  according  to  their  relative 
priorities.  Eligible  academic  libraries  may  also  receive  Federal  suj)- 
13ort  under  the  broad  authority  for  developing  institutions.  Possibili- 
ties also  exist  for  library  involveniient  in  programs  under  the  new 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Mr,^  Migi'  X.  Educational  revenue  sharing  funds  can  be  used  for 
libraries. 

Dr.  Ottin.  v.  Under  the  proposed  act.  States  and  local  school  officials 
will  have  more  flexibility  in  determining  their  individual  needs  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  priorities.  School  officials  could  use  these 
Federal  funds  on  schooUibrary  materials. 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  you  ?ny  inf  onnation  on  the  extent  to  which  State 
and  local  communities  are  using  general  revenue  sharing  funds  for  li- 
brary support? 

Dr.  O'niNA.  To  date  limited  information  is  available  on  tho  expend- 
itures of  general  revenue-sharing  funds.  We  do  have  some  very  pre- 
liminary reports  from  the  States  as  of  February  15,  1973.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  that  in  32  States,  95  local  libraries  have  requested  and 
hope  to  receive  about  $7,800,000  from  local  revenue-sharing  funds. 
Eightee'i  of  the  32  States  plan  a  combination  of  capital  expenditure 
and  operating  expenditure.  Six  have  requested  the  funds  totally  for 
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capital  expenditure,  Tliese  data  are  preliminary,  and  it  is  too  early  to 
project  accurately  how  general  revcnue-sliaring.  funds  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  various  categories. 

Mr,  Michel.  Do  we  currently  have  a  surplus  of  librarians  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  More  comprehensive  inforjnation  on  the  market  de- 
mand for  librarians  must  await,  tlie  publication  of  a  Department  of 
Labor  survey  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  Juno  1973.  However,  the 
final  draft  of  tlie  systems  Development  Cori^oration  Study,  Tlic  Pub- 
lic Library  and  Federal  Policy  (Marcli  5,  1973) treats  the  market 
demand  for  all  librarians  based  upon  present  sources  of  information : 

1,  Tlie  series  beffun  in  1951  of  amiual  placements  from  accredited 
library  schools  indicates  a  modest  employment  slowdown  for  1971. 

2.  The  Labor  Department's  report  on  college  graduate  job  market 
projected  through  the  1970^s  notes  the  opportunity  for  library  gradu- 
ates as  good. 


Mr.  Michel.  Wbuld  you  bring  us  up  to  date  on  your  current  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  HEA  VI — Undergraduate  Listructional  Equip- 
ment? Have  you  just  shut  that  off  completely? 

Dr.  OorriNA.  This  program  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  the  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment  on  a  for- 
mula basis.  Since  its  enactment  in  1965  tlirouglil9725  this  program  has 
provided  about  $77,700,000  in  Federal  funds.  No  funds  were  requested 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1973.  In  fiscal  year  1974  Federal  as- 
sistance to  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  student  assistance, 


Mr.  Michel.  Would,  you  clarify  the  educatio]i  for  the  handicapped 
budget  request?  The  State  grant  program  money  will  be  folded  into 
revenue  sharing — $37.5  million— is  this  correct?  Tlie  remainder  of  this 
request-^$93.6  million— will  be  used  to  support  the  special  target  pro- 
grams, innovation,  technology,  and  special  education?  Wlmt  is  your 
current  spending  level  under  the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  Mattheis,  Yes,  the  State  grant  program  will  be  folded  into 
special  education  revenue  sharing.  The  $93.6  million  requested  in  the 
1974  "Education  for  the  Handicapped"  budget  is  for  special  target 
programs,  innovation,  technology  and  communiGation,  and  teacher 
education.  The  manner  of  operation  mider  the  conitnuing  resolution 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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GRA^JT  AND  CONTRACT  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  Michel.  What  changes  liave  you  made  in  OE  grant  and  con- 
tracting procedures  to  tighten  up  in  this  area? 

Dr.  OrriNA.  Prospective  contract/grant  actions  arc  submitted  to 
the  Contracts  and  Grants  Division  for  negotiation  and  award.  Tliere- 
after,  technical  monitoring  is  conducted  in  as  many  as  150  cities  by 
program  personnel.  Tlie  grants  m'anagemeiit  personnel  in  the  Contracte 
and  Grants  Division  interface  with  these  individuals  from  a  business 
standpoint.  So,  you  have  several  Jiundred  people  actually  monitoring 
the  contract/^rant  actions.^  ^  ^ 

..The  following  list  is  an- indication  of  actions  to  be  taken  to  improve 
the  contracts  and  grants  and  '  program  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Education: 

.  1.  Develop  standard  applications  which  would  be  used  by  all  pro- 
gi-ams  in  the  Office  of  Education.  These  applications  would  provide 
for  supplemental  information  where  nece^ary  to  meet  particular 
program  objectives. 

2.  Develop  a  standard  system  for  objective  program  review  proce- 
dures^to  select  proposals  for  funding.  These  procedures  will  provide 
an  objective  evaluation  involving  persons  outside  the  immediate  orga- 
nization in  which  the  award  authority  is  vested. 

3.  Prepare  objective  criteria  for  tlie  selection  of  proposals  to  be 
funded. 

4.  Prepare  an  annual  work  iDlan  to  achieve  a  more  uniform  distri- 
bution of  grant  and  contract  processing  during  a  fiscal  year  consistent 
with  the  school  year  requirements  of  the  educational  organizations. 

5.  Prepare  objectives  criteria  for  the  determination  of  whetlier  a 
grant  or  contract  instrument  would  be  used  for  each  particular  pro" 
gram  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

INTERN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  Will  you  break  out  the  proposed  funding  for  OE 
intern  and  similar  programs,  for  the  record?  And,  I  mean  air  the 
programs.  The  last  time  I  asked  for  this  I  only  got  about  half  of  them: 
Give  me  a  comparison  with  last  year's  funding  level. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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bALARlES  AKD  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Michel.  What  are  you  proposing  foz'  fiscal  1974:  with  respect  to 
numbers  of  OE  pei'soniiel  ?  Give  me  a  comparison  with  1973  and  1972. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  The  fiscal  ;;^ear  1974  request  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Office  of  Education  mcludcs  2,619  positions.  Comparable  figures 
for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1972  are  2,965  and  2,460,  respectively. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Natcher. 

FUNDS  FOR  ELEMEMTAUY  A^'l)  SECONUARY  EDUCATION  IJNDSU 
^  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Under  the  continuing  resolution,  Dr.  Ottina,  how 
mixcli  do  we  have  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  single  answer  to  that  question  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Natclier.  We  had. a  brief  discussion  of  that  before  you  came  into 
the  room.  I  could  provide  for  the  record,  if  you  like — do  not  have 
it  liere  with  me — the  amount  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
under  the  lower  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  as  of  July  1, 

Mr»  Natchek.  Would  it  be  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $1.7  billion  ? 
Is  it  not  in  that  neighborhood  ?  Is  tliat  high  or  low  ? 

Dr»  Ottina.  Low. 

Mr.  Mii/LEii.  It  sounds  very  low.  Are  you  including  all  of  elementary 
and  secondary  ? 

Mr.  Natcheii.  Yes.  About  $1.7  billion. 

Dr.  O'mxA.  It  would  be  closer  to  $2.7  billion. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Under  the  continniuj^  resolution^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Under  the  loAver  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Mr.  Na-^cher.  The  amount  in  your  request  before  the  committee  is 
$2.8  billion.  That  includes  the  school  lunch  program,  right? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  approximate  amount  of  tlie  school  lunch 
program? 
Di\  Ottina.  $244  million. 

legislation  for  education  RrVENUE  SHAIUNG 

Mr.  Natciier.  In  the  calendar  3^ear  1972,  we  liad  one  or  more  bills 
introduced  pertaining  to  education  revenue  sharing,  is  that  not  correct? 
Dr.  OrriNA.  Yes,  sir.  * — — 

Mr,  JTatcher.  Were  hearings  held  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
C'ommittee  on  any  of  those  bills  ?^ 

.  Dr.  On'TNA.  There  Avere  hearings  held  before  the  Senate,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Natchez.  N^ot  on  the  House  side  ? 

Di*.  Ottina.  I  do  not  recall  that.  Maybe  some  of  my  colleagues 
could  help  me  ti?ere. 

Mr.  MATTitETfe.  We  had  extensive  hearings  on  tho  Senate  side. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  are  positive  on  the  Senate  side  but  not  too  sure 
whetheror  notthe3Mverehel_d.on  theHouseside? 

Dr.  OmxA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Natcher,  Has  the  Department  or  the  administration  sent  up  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committv^es  of  the  House  and  Senate,  edu- 
cation rcA^emie-sha  ring  legislation  ? 
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.  Dr.  Ottixa.  No,  sir,  they  have  not  as  yet.  We  plan  to  do  so  witliin 
the  week. 

Mr.  Miller.  fEearings  arc  scheduled  in  the  House,  I  believe,  on  tlie 
19th  of  March. 

Mr.  Natciier.  To  start  on  the  19th  of  March  on  legislation  now- 
pending,  or  on  the  proposed  bill  that  will  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  On  the  proposed  bill  tiiat  will  come  up.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Natckkr.  Just  assuming.  Dr.  Ottina,  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  refuse  your  special  education  revenue-sharing  legislation, 
where  are  you  then  ? 

Dr.  OrrixA.  As  Mr.  Weinberger,  I  believe,  testified  to  this  group 
earlier  this  w  eek  

Mr.  Natciier.  I  can  tell  you  ^yord  for  word  what  he  said.  Dr.  Ot- 
tina. He  said  that  they  were  so  sure  that  it  would  pass  and  were  so 
fixed  on  it  that  there  were  no  plans  to  take  effect  or  any  move  to  be 
made  if  it  failed,  that  in  substance  was  his  statement. 

Generally,  how  do  you  feel  about  it  ?  The  same  way  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I,  too,  heard  Mr.  Weinberger  the  same  way  that  you 
,did. 

Mr.  Natciier.  Do  you  feel  the  same  way  he  did,  personally  ? 
Dr.  Ottina..  We  presently  do  not  have  plans  in  effect  other  than 
revenue  sharing. 
Ml'.  Natcher.  You  are  assuming  that  it  will  pass  ? 
Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Natciier.  Can  you  tell  me  generally  how  the  school  administra- 
tois,  the  school  superintendents,  county,  and  city,  throughout  the 
United  States  feel  about  revenue  sharing ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  As  we  testified  earlier,  Mr.  Natcher,  the  reaction  to  the 
concept  of  education  revenue  sharing  by  many  school  administrators 
i,'^  a  very  positive  one.  The  concerns  they  are  expressing  are  concerns 
that  your  statenviut  and  your  question  express,  and  that  is  the  immedi- 
acy of  it  and  how  soon  they  can  begin  their  planning  based  upon  some 
assurances  that  certain  things  will  be  in  pi  ace. 

But  inlerms  of  concept,  we  have  had,  I  would  say,  fji  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  the  concept  from  educational  administrators  and  lead- 
ers throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Natciier.  The  legislation  is  coming  up.  Are  you  at  liberty  to 
tell  us  how  the  money  is  to  be  distributed  under  the  proposed  bill  as 
far  as  the  States  are  concerned?  Would  it  go  through  the  State  super- 
intendents of  education  or  directly  into  the  school  districts,  or  how 
would  it  go  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  specify  how  it  is. 
Those  are  still  topics  that  we  wei-e  debating  this  morning,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Natcher.  We  do  have  a  draft  version  that  we  will  be  pro- 
posing. Hopefully,  it  would  be  intro-iuced  in  both  Houses  about  a 
week  from  today.  Thatis  the  time  frame  we  are  workiug  on, 

Mr.  Natcher.  Since  our  hearing  started.  I  believe  you  have  received 
your  permanent  appointment  as  wie^^Gcmimissioner,  is  that  correct? 
*  Dr.  Ottina.  I  have  been  nominated  by  the  President.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  i^equires  confirmation.  i  - 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  should  be  confiiTned,  and  I  say  to  you  frankly, 
^  we  wish  you  the  best  of  everything  in  your  new  assignment. 
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Dr.  OraxA.  Thank  you  very  mucli. 

Mr.  Natcmkk.  Tliaiikyon.  Mi*.  Cliairmaii. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Slirivcr. 

Mr.  SiiKivER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cht\ irniaii. 

niGTlKIt  KDL'CATION  KMPIIASIS  TOWAUI)  STUDENT  AD) 

As  1  understand,  the  shift  in  higher  education  is  to  assistance  to  stu- 
dents, rather  than  institutions.  In  other  Avords,  institiitioiml  assistance 
will  be  clianneled  througli  students  ill  tlu^  form  of  tuition  assistance. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MuiKiiEAD.  You  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  major  em- 
l^liasis  will  be  that  of  student  assistflftice. 

I  think  it  2:>roper  to  point  out.  howevcrj  tliat  student  assistance  will 
not  be  restricted  only  to  tuitioji  assistance.  The  student  assistance  will 
cover  the  cost  of  education  to  tlie  student,  either  througli  a  basic  op- 
poitunity  grant   / 

Mr.  SiiKiVER.  Do  you  expect  institutions  to  increase  their  tuitions 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  institutional  assistance? 

Mr.  MmRHEAO.  We  do  not  really  expect  institutions  to  do  so,  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  the  institutional  assistance  provision  has  not  been 
decreased.  We  have  not  sui)ported  the  authorization  for  institutional 
assistance.  There  has  not  been  a  withdrawal  of  institutional  assistance. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  indicated  a  moment  ago,  there  is  a  rather  sub- 
stantial, $48  mill  ion,  increase  for  a  special  form  of  education  assistance. 

TITISE  I  ESEA  AUDIT  EXCEPTIONS 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  following  if.  from  the  Congressional  Quarterly  of 
Febraary  10,  1973: 

  ,  /  ^ 

Betm-eeu  September  1971  ami  November  1972,  the  OflSce  of  Education  re- 
quested 18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  return  $19.5  milUon  of  title  I 
BSEA  money  that  allegedly  had  been  misspent  as  of  November  7  last  year.  Only 
slightly  more  than  $420,000  has  been  actimlly  returneu,  and  officials  at  the 
Office  of  Education  were  reconsidering  their  r€<T[uest. 

What  is  the  status  of  this  now  ? 

Dr,  Ottina.  The  status  varies  with  each  of  the  States,  You  will  find 
when  Mr.  Mattheis  testifies  on  tlie  specifics,  the  amounts  of  money  have 
changed.  We  have  worked  witli  each  one  of  the  various  States  in  which 
there  has  been  conducted  in  the  very  iwent  past  an  audit,  to  try  to  work 
with  them  to  find  out,  under  tl>e  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
operating,  which  ones  of  these  were  permissible  and  not  permissible. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  audits,  quite  frankly,  has  been  that  they  ex- 
tend over  a  long  period  of  time,  beginning  in  1966,  some  of  them 
through  1971,  where  the  legulations  that  dealt  witli  title  I  were  not 
as  clear  as  they  are  today, 

Mr,  Mattheis,  I  believe,  has  some  i^pecifics  that  lie  can  give  3'ou  on 
w^hei-ew;!?  stand  as  of  today.       \  . 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We' would  be  happy  to  enter  it.  into  the  record.  It  is 
a  very  complex  thing,  listing  48  States. • 

Mr.  SHIU^^:R.  Why  don't  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  would  be  A^ery  happy  to  enter  that  into  the  record. 
[The  information^follbws :] 
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PROGRAar  FOR  mORAjTT  WORKERS 


Mr.  Siiri\T':r.  Onevcategorical  program  to  be  eliminated  by  the  so- 
called  rcvciuio  sharii\g  is  the.  education  program  for  children  of  mi- 
grant  agricultural  workei's. 

They  have  special  problems,  as  I  luidei'stand  it.  They  have  n*'  al 
school  district  that  they  can  call  their  own.  Ix)cal  school  officials, 
\yith  tight  budgets,  may  or  may  not  recognize  their  needs  for  educa- 
tion revenue  funds. 

The  needs  of  migrants  cross  State  limss.  Wliat  indication  do  you  • 
have  that  States  and  localities     11  recognize  those  problems? 

Ml*.  Mattheis.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  guarantee  that  they  would 
recognize  them.  We  are  going  to  propose  and  give  them  the  authority 
under  the  (educational  revenue-sharing  program  to  do  something  nibre 
than  what  they  might  be  doing  now,  both  in  the  use  of  funds  that 
might  be  categorized  for  the  educatioiially  disadvantaged,  and  also 
possible  transfer  of  funds  within  the  rest  of  the  revenue-sharing 
package. 

It  will  be  changed  from  what  it  ^6,  '.yiiat  we  would  do  under 
revenue  sharing  is  provide  them  an  oppori^mity  to  mnlie  th?  decision 
themselves  as  to  whether  they  would  do  something  more  or  less  with 
regard  to  the  se  chil  dren . 

I  thinV  the  program  is  well  enough  along  it?  wny.  It  has  been  re- 
ceived very  well  throughout  the  country  where  these  students  are. 
I  think  we  could  expect  thei*e  Avould  be  equitable  treatment,  if  not 
expansion  of  the  program,  as  the  States  took  over  the  authority  to 
determine  where  they  would  spend  the  money. 

^Mr.  SiiRivEii.  Tiie  success  of  education  revenue  sharing  will  de- 
pend on  State  an  J  local  administration.  Since  you  are  proposing  the 
elimiriation  of  assistance  to  streiigthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tior,  from  what  sources  will  the  ^ates  and  localities  obtain  adminis- 
trai.ive  assistance?  They  have  been  looking  to  the  Federal  Go-s'ern- 
ment  for  that. 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  would  be  proposing  our 
bill  to  the  administration  within  a  week  or  so.  Some  of  tJie  definite 
decisions  that  you  are  seeking,  I  am  not  presently  at  libeitj^  to  disclose, 
because  some  of  them  are  issues  that  have  not  been  completely  and 
fairly  solved. 

However,  on  the  topic  that  you  addresa,  it  is  recogiiized  that  States 
must  and  will  require  funds  to  administer  their  programs,  and  I  am 
confident  that  iii  the  proposal  for  revenue  sharing  they  ^vill  be:iiltowed 
the  uso  of  such  funds  that  are  given  to  the  States  for  such' purposes 
^    have  been  traditionally  uscdfortitle  Vof  ESEA."  " 


Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  you  wei'e  probably  here  the  other  day  when 
I  was  painting  the  picture  of  a  school  district  tlmt  has  lelied  heavily 
upon  impact  school  district  aid,  because  the  principal  industry  wiuhin 
that  school  district  is  an  airplane  factory,  i:.ud  th^  building  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Governmenv.  and  the  Government  pays  no  taxes  to 
the  school  district.  The  Government  receives  money  in  rent  for  the 
building,  but  pays  no  real  property  taxes. 
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You  say  there  is  no  need  for  compensatioii  because  tJ^erc  is  little, 
if  any,  loss  of  local  revenue.  There  certainly  is  in  this  instiaicc.  What 
do  yo  u  do  for  a  school  like  that  ? 

Dr,  Ottina,  I  "was  referring  in  that  statement  that,  as  you  look 
across  the  Nation  niid  look  at  Avhere  school  revenues  are  derived 
from,  in  rough  terms  about  6  percent  derives  from  t\n\  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, about  50  percent  comes  from  States  at  large,  and  the  I'e- 
inaining  40-somc-odd,  almost  50  percent,  derives  from  local  revenue. 

Better  tlian  90  i^ercent  of  the  local  revenue  stems  fi'om  local  property 
taxes,  of  which  the  greatest  share  comes  from  residential  propeity 
taxes,  looking  at  the  Kation  as  a  whole. 

The  people  that  we  are  talking  about  Avho  are  qualified  as  "B"  by 
definition  either  own  their  home  and  pay  direct  taxes^  as  I  do-  

Mr.  SiiRiVKR.  That  is  granted.  For  instance,  out  here  Virginia,  I 
own  the  house  where  I  live,  and  pay  all  the  taxes  of  Virginia.  But 
that  is  not  true  in  this  one  district  where  the  Federal  Government 
pays  no  taxes  on  the  building  occnpied  by  the  largest  industry  in  the 
community. 

.  Dr.  Ottixa.  In  the  case  of  the  renter,  he  indirectly  pays  tax  through 
his  rent. 

Mr.  Shrxver.  But  they  also  rely  heavily  upon  the  taxation  of  build- 
in<):s,  businesses,  and  industries,  not  just  homes. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes;  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  does  come  from  com- 
mercial enterprise.  . 

Mr.  Shriver.  Other  than  just  the  taxation  of  real  property  known 
as  residences. 

Regarding  the  *^A'-  category  of  children,  yon  are  proposing  to  con- 
tinue this  assistance,  but  you  are  including  it  in  your  special  revenue 
sharing.  Will  the  States  be  required  to  pass  this  assistance  along  to  the 
impacted  school  districts?  . 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes.  Once  again,  tlie  specifics  Ib^'re  are  not  nailed 
down,  but  the  present  thrust  is  very  much  that  they  would  be  required 
to  pass  it  to  the  district  that  accrued  that  hardship. 

So  it  ^ould  be,- as  last  year,  a  passthrough  to  thc^-  local  educational 
agency  which  has  the  "A"  children. 

other  programs  providing  librart  assistance 

Mr.  Shriver.  In  proposing  the  elimination  of  library  assistance, 
you  say  school  libraries  can  rely  on  special  revenue  sharing  along  with 
everyone  else,  or  they  can  get  assistance  from  other  Office  of  Education 
programs. 

What  are  those  programs  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  both  of  those  stateine>'ts,  we  are  not  trying  to  say 
that  100  percent  of  the  library  i^rograms  currently  in  existence  will 
be  able  to  be  absorbed.  -What  we  are  suggesting  is  th^t  there  are  other 
resources — 

^  _Mr.  Shriver.  How  niuch  has  been  requested  for  thobO  others  ? 

Dr.  Otitoa.  Depending  upoi?  which  of  the  various  resource. 

Mr-  SHRrvERi  The  other  Office  of  Education  programs  that  you 
mention.  ^ 

Dr.'  Otiwa.  Tn  some  programs  we  have  increased  funds.  In  others, 
have  the  same  amount.  >  ^ 
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The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  we  are  not  trying  to  say 
that  100  percent  by  any  means  Avould  be  available. 

Mr.  SnRi\Ti:K.  I  merely  asked  how  much  is  being  requested  for  them 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Dr.  OiTCKA.  S6nie  of  the  programs  we  are  talking  about  woiUcl  be 
programs  v/hich  could  be  made  available  through  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. Title  III,  for  example,  is  a  program  which  can  suppoit-  some  of 
the  activities  that  \vc  described.  Wc  are  asking  for  the  total  amount  in 
special  revenue  sliaring,  which  would  be  Jibout  $146  million,  as  I  recall, 
for  that  type  of  program. 

Mr.  SHRI^^ER.  That  is  whao  you  jneau,  than,  by  assistance  from 
other  Office  of  Education  programs  ? 
'  Dr.  OmxA.  Indeed. 

jMr.  Shrivtek.  Whichis  special  revenue  sharing  ? 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  Yes;  among  othei^  as  well. 

Mr.  Shritor.  Among  others  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shiuvxr.  Whatothei-s?  *       .         »  . 

Mr.  MAimiEis.  The  Follow  through  program  which  is  continuing. 
Certainly,  library  materials  purchased  for  kiudergailen  through  grade 
3  in  elementary  school.  The  biliiigual  programs  would  have  a  library 
component  to  them.  The  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  could  have 
some  library  com[K)nents  in  addition  to  special  revenue  sharing.^ 

Mr.  Shriv^r.  If  you  think  of  any  other  programs,  put  them  in  the 
record,  and  how  those  requests  coinpare  with  fiscal  year  1973. 

Dr.  Ottika.  Indeed  we  will. 

[The  infonnation  follows :] 

Other  Office  of  Education'  Programs  Supporting  Libraries 

Wliile  there  are  no  other  programs  within  U.S.  Office  of  Education  tliat  specifi- 
cnlly  earmark  Federal  funds  for  libraries,  under  the  broad. authorities  for  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  vocational  and  support  services, 
State  and  local  officials  are  able  to  spend  Federal  funds  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary' school  libraries  materials  and  other  school  needs  according  to  their  rela- 
tive priorities.  Bllffible  academic  libraries  may  also  receive  Federal  support  imdi>r 
the  broad  authority  for  developing  institutions.  Possibilities  ahso  exist  for  library 
involvement  in  programs  under  the  new  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSTPUCTION 

Mr.  Sjiriver.  Yon  say  it  is  expected  that  colleges  and  universities  can 
now  meet  their  cortstruction  requirements  without  further  Federal 
assistance. 

I  presume  yon  have  some  information  or  statistics  upon  which  you 
base  that  assumption. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  will  be  glad  to  provide  such  information  as  we 
have.  I  think  it  \vould  be  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  in  arriving 
at  that  decision  to  put  the  major  thrust  of  higher  education  support  on 
students,  we  did  make  a  decision  as  to  priorities.  We'  decided  the  high- 
est priority  Avas  on  student  assistance,  and  that  higher  education  p  rob- 
ably had  been  well  served  through  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  and  well  served  through  the  subsidized  loan  program,  and  that 
Avas  not  as  high  a  priority^by  any  means  as  the  other  priorities  that 
arc  reflected  in  the  budget. 
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Dr.  OxxixA.  In  response  to  an  earlier  question  which  the  chairman 
asked,  that  was  a  particular  topic  that  we  discussed  with  many  mem- 
bers -of  the  higher  education  community,  and  they  advised  us  very 
iiiuch  that  their  priorities  were  away  from  construction,  and  if  we  had 
any  new  funds,  we  should  target  it  on  otlier  than  construction  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  SiiRiVEii.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  S:iirrH.  I  want  to  get  real  specific  about  this  budget.  I  want  to 
take  a  specific  example. 


As  l  undei'stand  it,  you  are  proposing  to  eliminate  title  I  of  ESEA, 
wliich  is  $1,585  billion,  and  to  depend  upon  i-evenue  sharing  for  that 
amount  of  money.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Yes,  special  revenue  sharing. 

]Mr.  S^riTii.  Of  that  $1,585  billion,  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  1973  were  $1,390  billion.  If  we  have  special  revenue  sharing, 
will  those  same  local  educational  agencies  get  the  same  amount  of 
money  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Smith,  that  -would  turn  out  to  be 
true  in  any  case,  whether  wx  did  or  did  not  have  educational  revenue 
shaving. 

The  1970  census  has  shifted  the  population  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren that  v;ould  be  eligible  for  this  kind  of  assistance.  The  pattern  of 
funding,  regardless  of  which  formula,  be  it  title  I  fis  it  exists  today 
or  title  I  formula  change  reflecting  a  different  cutoff  in  terms  of  in- 
come, or  educational  revenue  sharing   . 

Mr.  S:Mrrii.  It  contains,  agnin,  a  clause  that  prevents  a  shift  below 
what  you  got  last  year. 

Anyway,  that  is  not  hnportant  to  this  question. 

Dr.  O'rnxA.  The  amount  of  money  would  be  essentially  the  same, 
dollar  for  dollar.  It  would  go  to  the  State  and  then  to  the  district, 
presumably  through  a  pass-through  or  by  a  formula. 

If  the  population  did  not  change — let  us  assume  that  fo)*  a  mo- 
ment— essentially  each  district  would  be  receiving  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  1974  as  in  1972. 

Mr.  S:\riTii.  Then  you  are  going  to  propose  pi'ovisions  requiring 
a  pass-through  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  same  local  educational  agencies 
will  get  about  the  same  amount  of  money  as  they  would  if  you  had  title 
1.  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  you  have  assumed  with  me  at  that  time  a  population 
shift  had  not  occurred. 

Mr.  SjMItii.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  asked.  Perhaps,  I  did 
not  make  my  question  clear. 

Are  you  proposing  in  revenue  sharing  that  there  be  a  pass-through 
so  the  same  local  educational  agencies  will  get  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  they  would  in  19T4:  had  there  been  funding  for  title  I 
and  no  special  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  OrriXA.  As  I  testified  earlier,  the  specifics  of  the  educational 
]'evenue  sliaring  have  not  been  completely  ironed  out.  We  w'ill  be  pro- 
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posing  whatever  that  bill  contains  about  a  week  from  today.  We  arc 
appearing  before  the  House  Education.  Committee  on  the  19th  of 
March.  I  am  not  really  able  today  to  nail  down  all  of  the  points  that 
you  are  asking,  Mr.  Smith. 

I  was  trying  to  give  you  <a  broad  answer  to  the  que^ion. 

.   i?KOBLEM  OF  TIMING  UNDER  PROPOSED  RE^^:NUE  SHAKING 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  the  middle  of  March.  The  local  school  boards  arc 
meeting  and  hiring  their  teachers,  and  they  need  to  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  the  teachers  that  they  employ  under  this  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time.  With  the  information  availal-P.,  we  cannot 
know  whether  to  go  ahead  with  title  I  as  it  has  been  and  give  them 
some  assurance  that  they  can  continue  that  way.  We  arc  not  being 
informed  whcftihcr  the  proposed  special  revenue  sharing  will  lia^^e  a 
passthrougli  provision.  We  are  wasting  our  time  here  today. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Smith,  I  do  -not  know  whether  your  schedule  will 
permit  it,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  give  the  committee  a  briefing  the 
minute  we  know  what  the  legdslation  will  contain. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  heard  any  answers  to  any  questions  about  a 
passthrougli  provision.  We  are  wasting  oui*  time  here  today. 

Dr.  Evans.  As  Dr.  Ottina  said,  the  planning  on  the  educational 
revenue-sharing  bill  is  receiving  its  final  touches.  As  you  recall,  last 
year's  educational  revenue-sharing  'bill  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion called  for  several  subcategories,  one  of  which  was  a  disadvan- 
taged category,  and  had  sonic  very  similar  (parallel  characteristics 
similar  to  thebasictitlelbill. 

The  basic  thrust  and  the  basic  planning  now  going  on,  Avliich  will 
be  available  to  the  Congress  and  to  this  committee,  as  Mr.  Miller  said, 
on  a  special  basis,  we  hope  within  a  week,  has  been  along  the  same 
lines,  with  the  same  general  consideration  of  a  disadvantaged  subcat- 
egory that  would,  if  present  plans  continue,  do  as  yon  have  indicated 
and  call  for  soniethmg  approaching  the  passtlirough  vre  have  heen 
talking  about. 

population  CTlANGl'^S  SINCE  19C0  CKNSTJS 

As  Dr.  Ottina  has  pointed  out,  this  is  important  and  relevant  to  your 
question,  because,  certainly,  one  of  the  provisions  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  its  special  revenue  sharing  bill,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged subcategory  ]:)roposing  a  continuation  or  revision  of  title  I 
of  the  existing  legislation,  would  be  a  revision  that  would  be  based 
upon  the  very  substantial  and  far-reaching  population  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  1960  census. 

Therefore,  when  you  ask  the  question,  "Would  the  same  districts  re- 
ceive money?"  the  answer  in  many  cases  would  be  "No,"  or  they  would 
receive  different  amounts  of  money,  because  of  the  very  substantial 
population  changes  in  the  disadvantaged  population.  •  " 

UNCERTAINTY  OK  ITJNDING  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Smith.  The  $1,390  billion  is  material  to  my  question,  whether 
under  the  new  formula  districts  are  getting  the  same  as  under  the 
revenue  sharing.  That  does  not  enter  into  it,  really.  What  we  have 
to  find  out  is  what  effect  it  has  on  the  local  school  districts. 
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This  is  basic  to  the  local  school  districts.  They  have  been  receiving 
title  I  funds.  They  need  to  Icnow  and  the  teachers  need  to  Icnow 
wliether  they  have  a'^job  iiext  year.  Wc  cannot  wait  several  weeks  until 
there  are  hearings  on  new  proposals,  and  then  find  out  about  the  time 
we  are  supposed  to  be  marking  up  our  bill  what  effect  that  unreleased 
proposals  for  revenue  sharing  would  have  on  our  local  school  districts. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  what  you  said,  we  ought  to  junk  this  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  idea  for  this  3'ear,  and  get  practical  about  It,  Let 
us  get  on  AA'ith  the  work  under.title  L 

I  do  not  see  Jiow  we  can  do  right  by  the  local  school  districts  if  we 
are  to  fool  around  this  way  for  another  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Obky.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point. 

I  have  a  letter  from  tlie  deputy  directoi'  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  in  Wisconsin.  I  know  he  personally  happens  to  favor  the 
revenue  sharing  concept,  but  he  indicates  also  in  his  letter  to  me  that 
he  has  a  problem  involving  about  6,900  teachers  whose  contracts  have 
to  be  signed  by  April  15. 

They  have  a  tough  enough  time  knowing  what  goes  on  under  the  old 
program,  let  alone  the  new  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  possible  way  for  this  appropriation  co  be 
settled  by  April  15. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  pretty  certain  we  will  be  able  to  answer  your 
question  specifically  before  you  mark  up — in  fact,  I  hope  before  the 
Office  of  Education  finishes  testifying  this  week. 

jMr.  Smth.  If  you  could  tell  us,  whether  we  ])roceetl  under  the  old 
plan  or  lirider  the  new  plan,  whether  the  same  districts  would  receive 
approximately  the  same  amoimt  of  money  under  the  jiew  plan,  then 
they  could  make  some  sort  of  planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  that,  the  next  question  is  :  Wliat  is  the 
use  of  having  revenue  sharing  if  you  are  going  to  have  the  same  fund- 
ing both  ways? 

You  must  have  sometliing  else  in  mind,  or  yoii  would  just  say,  "Go 
ahead  with  the  old  program.'' 

Dr.  OraxA.'Mr.  Smith,  I  am  sure  that  we  need  not  say  that  we,  too, 
deeply  share  your  concern  about  the  problems  facing  the  educational 
community,  and  that  we  are  going  to  do  our  very  best  to  see  to  it  that 
as  much  information  reaches  them  so  they  '^an  continue  wntli  their  plan- 
ning, just  as  quickly  as  we  can  give  them  something  rather  than 
specidation. 

We  will  be  producing  tables  just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  formula  that 
will  deal  with  the  State  allocations,  and  tables  that  also  will  deal  with 
the  principal  counties  and  other  districts'  allocations  where  we  can. 

FLEXIBILITY  UJS^DEK  REVENUE  SHARING 

In  answer  to  your  question  specifically,  though,  we  are  talking  in 
this  particular  proposal  about  a  set  of  flexibility  that  does  not  cur- 
rently exist.  As  you  heard  Secretary  Marland  testify  last  week,  that 
is  what  we  are  really  trying  to  achieve  through  revenue  sharing. 

Many  States  will  want  to  continue  their  pix)gram  as  they  always 
hiixe.  Many  will  want  to  alter  those  progjrams-iind  want  to  do  various 
other  efforts  with  the  funds  that  are  being  proA^ded  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Government,  in  tlie  general  areas  w^e  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Smitii.  You  are  talking  as  if  title  I  money  will  be  given  to  the 
States  to  distribute. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Noj  sir.  I  was  talking  about  educational  revenue  sliaring 
as  a  whole.  I  did  not  mean  to  address  title  I  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  the  poijit  we  have  been  discussing  liere,  the  inipact 
of  the  1970  census  data,  makes  the  situation  very  difficult  for  that 
local  school,  regardless  of  whether  we  take  the  alternative  you  suggest 
or  the  other  alternative,  because  for  many  pLices  it  represents  better 
than  50-perccnt  population  shifts  of  the.children  we  arc  talking  about. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  in  some  of  these  districts,  they  can  only  get 
more  if  they  get  additional  letters. 

Dr.  Ottina.  But  many  can  only  get  letters.  There  are  States  that 
show  a  large  decrease  in.  the  title  I  appropriation. 

CONTINUED  FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  I.  ESEA 

Mr.  Smitii.  Suppose  we  don't  have  special  revenue  sharing.  What 
level  are  you  proposing  for  title  I? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  Secretary  has  testified  last  week,  as  you  may  recall, 
that  we  are  not  proposing  any  level  for  title  I.  that  we  are  proposing 
educational  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  yon  had  not  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
level  would  be  for  title  1.  how  did  you  know  that  the  difference  between 
tlie  figure  for  special  revenue  sharing  and  the  difference  for  1972  was 
mostly  made  up  of  three  categories? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Because  we  in  our  allocations  would  have  proposed  to 
eliminate  f  imding  for  these  programs  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  you  have  made  some  conclusions? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  have  made  a  conclusion  that  the  programs  that  we 
wished  to  support  amounted  to  the  aggregate  of  the  dollars  we  talked 
about  and  as  we  derived  the  formula  for  a  2:)aiticalar  amount  of  monej^ 
that  would  go  into  each  one  of  the  earmarked  categories  would  be 
derived. 

The  formula  itself,  as  I  testified  earlier,  has  not  been  finalized.  So 
I  cannot  truly  answer  your  question  about  whether  it  would  be  $1.1385 
million  or  $1,589  million  or  any  other  number. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  saying  it  has  to  be  close  to  that  amount? 

Dr.  Otti'm.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  attempt  to  reserve  that  amount  of 
nioney,  or  x^erhaps  even  slightly  morei  because  tliat  is  where  our  prin- 
cipal thrm  t  has  been  for  many  years, 

Mr.  SMiTii.  And  yon  make  up  for  it  from  impact  aid,  title  II,  and 
title  V? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  follow- 
up  the  line  of  question  which  Mr.  Sniith  has  initiated  because  my  ques- 
tions will  go  right  down  that  line  specifically  and  particularly  as  fai* 
as  Virginia  is  concerned. 

SPECIAT»  KEVEXUFl  SHARING 

You  tell  us  that  there  is  no  alternative'^plan  to  revenue  sharing. 
Dr.  Ottina.  At  this  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Incidentally,  w^hen  I  came  to  these  hearings  I  came 
here  completely  sold  on  the  process.  You  gentlemen  have  done  nothing  ' 
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but  disenchant  me  day  by  day  as  wc  have  gone  through  tliis  series 
of  hearings.  I  agree  completely  with  what  the  chainnan  has  indicated 
earlier,  that  this  hearing  is  premature  because  you  don't  laiow  tlie 
answers. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  that  a  lea  more  inforniation  has  been  dissemi- 
nated to  the  State  administrators  of  education  and  commissioners  of 
education  than  you  are  prepared  to  giA'e  us  right  here.  I  have  a  list  of 
what  Virginia  anticipates  it  will  get  under  the  formula  that  lias  been 
discussed  at  least  with  item  by  item  and  line  by  line  right  down  to  the 
last  dollar. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Sir,  I  am  sorry,  but  Virginia  

Mr,  RoniNsox,  It  doesn't  agr'ie  even  as  far  as  what  they  are  getting 
this  year  is  concerned.  It  adds  up  to  a  net  loss  to  Virginia  of  $5.0 
million  in  terms  of  the  items  that  we  are  talking  about  from  ESEA 
titles  I,  II,  III,  V,  and  VI :  Vocational  Aid,  Impact  Aid,  Adult  Basic 
Follow  Through^  Right  to  Read,  Rijrht  to  Create  Emergency  School 
Systems,  and  the  whole  lot.  That  didn't  come  out  of  the  clear  blue 
sky,  Dr.  Ottina. 

*Dr.  Ottixa.  Since  you  said  something,  that  is  in  yome  sense  true 
and  in  some  sense  not,  may  I  clarify  what  has  transpired.  Many  of 
the  States  have  asked  us  for  information  that  said  what  would  happen 
if  you  use  the  old  formula  for  revenue  sharing, 

Mr.  RonixsoN.  Isn't  that  exactly  the  question  we  have  been  asking 
you  around  this  table  time  after  time  and  getting  no  answer  whatso- 
ever? 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  I  don't  believe  it  is. 
Mr.  Roiuxsox.  I  believe  it  is. 

Dr,  OrnxA.  I  Ixilieve  what  you  are  asking  is  what  is  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  revenue  sharing  and  how  would  funds  that 
amount  to  $2.5  billion  be  distributed  ?  Tliat  is  the  question  that  1 
rej^eatedly  said  at  this  particular  time  we  are  not  able  to  answer. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what  each  State  received  in  1972,  what 
it  is  receiving  in  1973,  what  the  old  formula  would  have  done,  we  would 
be  delighted  to  proAdde  you  with  all  of  those  tables.  However,  that 
is  not  necessarily  what  would  be  proposed  in  1973  in  the  special  reve- 
nue sharing  educational  program. 

Mr.  Roiiixsox.  The  question  has  not  been  what  they  would  receive 
under  the  special  revenue  sharing  program  in  each  instance.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  how  yo\\  would  fare  under  the  old  program  in 
terms  of  the  application  of  the  administration's  thinking.  What  is 
your  alternative  to  revenue  sharing?  This  is  your  alternative.  AjkI 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do. 

Dr.  OrnNA.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  alternative  to  revemie  sharing  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Roiiixsox.  Tkathas  to  be  the  alternative. 

Mr.  Miller.  Jir.  Robinson,  there  are  three  things.  There  are  two 
we  don't  laiow  the  answei-s  to.  The  one  we  do  laiow  the-  answer  to  is 
what  a  State  would  get  under  the  administration's  proposals  last  year. 
That  is  tlv^  only  one  we  at  this  time  know  the  answer  to.  The  two  that 
we  do  p.ut  know  the  answer  to  is  what  will  happen  if  there  is  no  revenue 
sharing  and,  what  woidd  happen:  under  the  administration's  cuiTent 
proposals?  Those  arc  the  tAvo  that  we  liave  been  unable  to  answer  at 
this  time. 
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Mr.  Robinson-.  Incidentally,  it's  interesting  to  note  that  your  figure 
for  ESEA  title  I  for  Virginia  varies  from  tUe  figure  which  has  been 
given  to  me.  I  don't  even  know  whether  the  figures  that  we  have  in  this 
regard  are  accurate  or  not.  But  this  is  what  disturbs  me  very  mucl;. 
I  think  that  there  lias  been  a  good  bit  of  dialog  with  various  States 
and  that  there  is  a  lot  of  information  that  is  available  that  is  not  being 
given  to  this  committee. 

Tlie  two  big  things  that  are  before  us  in  terms  of  philosophy  are, 
one,  the  elementary  and  secondary  education,  which,  of  course,  involves 
special  revenue  sharing,  and,  two,  higher  education  which  involves  the 
concept  of  fully  funding  BOG's. 

REACnON  TO  BOG  PROGRAM 

I  happen  to  have  a  letter  here  from  the  president  of  the  largest  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  Virginia.  It  also  happens  to  be  my  alma 
mater.  There  is  nothing  that  he  says  in  the  whole  letter  that  reflects 
anything  that  is  complimentary  about  BOG.  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Flood.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  letter  follows :] 
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VIKGINIA'S  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITY 

_    g       VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

^lachburg,  f^irginia  24061 
OwcE  o»  THE  p^MiDEMT  February  28,  1973 


Ihe  Honorable  J.  Kenneth  Robinson 
Cougress  of  the  United  States 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Ken: 

As  you  know,  we  at  Virginia  Tech  and  In  Virginia  higher  education  have  been 
following  with  tremendous  concern  the  discussions  of  the  changes  in  federal 
support  of  higher  education  in  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1974, 
Recently,  I  wrote  to  you  expressing  our  greatest  concerns  over  the  drastic 
reductions  proposed  In  support  for  agricultural  research  and  instruction, 

I^At  this  time,  I  also  want  to  express  grave  concern  over  the  proposals  relating 
to  student  financial  aid.     It  is  our  belief  that  the  proposals  for  student 
financial  aid  will  be  less  effective  than  existing  programs  for  student  assis- 
tance.    At  this  point  It  appears  that  any  absolute  cost  savings  will  be  relatively 
small  and  certainly  not  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  effectiveness 
by  displacing  present  student  aid  programs^ 


The  backbone  of  the  proposed  student  aid  program  consists  of  funding  the  new 
Basic  Opportunity  Grants  Program,     Briefly,  this  program  makes  students  eligible 
for  aid  In  amounts  of  up  to  $1,400  minus  their  expected  family  contributions. 
The  grants  are  limited,  howevei*,   to  half  the  cost  of  attending  the  Institution 
In  which  a  student  Is  enrolled.     At  present  tlmei  the  budget  message  estimates 
that  1.6  million  students  will  be  eligible  for  BOG*s  in  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation.    In  addition  to  the  BOG  program»  there  would  be  a  proposed  Increased 
participation  in  the  level  of  the  guaranteed  student  loari  program;  the  Work- 
Study  Program  would  be  continued  at  a  level  of  $176.6  million  less  than  the 
1972  appropriation.    The  present  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants  (formerly  EGG) 
Program  would  be  phased  out.    The  direct  student  loan  program  (NDSL)  would  be 
curtailed  as  a  consequence  of  the  Increased  reliance  on  guarante^^^  student  loans. 


In  testimony  concerning  the  1972  amendments  to  the  Higher  Edr.cation  Act,  'the 
educational  community  poitited  out  numerous  objectlonL  to  thi  BOG  concept  If  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  replacement  for  existing  programs.    Consequently,  the 
1972  amendments  provided  that  the  BOG  program  would  be  implemented  only  when 
certain  of  the  other  aid  programs  were  fully  funded.    Thus,  Congress  recognized 
the  Inherent  value  of  the  existing  programs.    The  programs  which  were  to  be  fully 
funded  are  the  Supplemental  Opportiinity  Grants  and  the  NDSL  Loan  Program  and 
work-study.    To  cope  with  this  obstacle,   the  President's  budget  request  proposes 
that  BOG  be  funded  "without  regard  to  Section  411(1))  (4)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act." 
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February  28,  1973 


There  are  several  disadvantages  to  the  proposed  new  program  despite  its  apparent 
simplicity.     At  present,  colleges  and  universities  have  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  students.     College  financial  aid  offic<2rs 
are  able  to  put  together  a  separate  "package"  of\assistance  for  each  qualified 
student  providing  varying  amounts  of  direct  loan  money,  scholarship  money,  work- 
study  opportunities,  and  guaranteed  loan  money.    Each  "package"  is  tailored  to 
fit  the  individual  student's  need  and  to  make  best  use  of  the  resources  at  hand. 
Because  there  are  always  more  students  lieeding  help  than  can  be  assisted^  the  - 
financial  aid  officer  presently  j.g  under  very  healtiiy  pressure  to  spread  the 
outright  grant  funds  (Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants  and  other  scholarships)  ,     :*  . 
as  widely  as  possible  supplementing  the  outright  grants  through  the  two  loan 
programs  and  the  Work-Study  Program  until  the  needs  of  as  many  studnr^ts  as  pos- 
sible are  mejjj 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  much  of  this  flexibility  will  be  Icsr.  Each 
eligible  student  will  receive  a  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  established  according 
to  federal  formula  without  regard  to  any  needs  or  circumstances  that  aro  not 
included  in  the  formula.    Oppoxtunicies  for  supplemental  assistance  through  loans 
will  be  lessened.    One  of  the  successes  of  the  SOG  Program  over  the  years  vas 
that  it  involved  minimal  red  tape. 

An  even  more  f.ignificant  part  of  the  new  proposals  is  elimination  of  new  capital 
contributions  for  direct  student  loans,  the  National  Direct  Student  Loans  <NBSL) 
made  available  through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.    These  loans  form  the 
backbone  of  our  entire  student  aid  program  and  give  it  the  flexibility  described 
above.    Although  the  President  recommends  expanding  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  through  private  lending  institutions,  our  most  needy  students  ar-*  unable 
to  secure  these  loans  because  they  have  no  banking  connections.     (Most  banks 
require  that  the  student's  parents  h^ve  an  account  or  at  lt.ast  a  suitable  credit 
rating  before  a  guaranteed  loan  will  be  made.)     Such  requirements  tend  to  elimi- 
nate the  availability  of  such  loa^s  for  the  most  impoverished  and  disadvantaged 
students.    Because  the  Basic  Opportunity  Program  when  fully  funded  will  provide 
for  a  maximum  of  one-half  the  need  of  recipients,  the  most  disadvantaged  students 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  resources  which  are  presently  available 
for  their  education.    Therefore,  substitution  of  increased  participation  in 
guaranteed  loan  programs  will  not  serve  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  present 
NDSL  program. 

Therefore,  the  present  proposals  are  felt  to  involve  the  following  consequences. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  lose  much  flexibility  in  meeting  the  financial 
aids  of  individual  students.    Many  of  our  students,  particularly  those  with  the 
greatest  cultural  and  economic  disadvantages,  will  not  be  able  to  continue  their  ^ 
higher  education.    Some  young  people,  particularly  the  most  disadvantaged,  will 
be  denied  college  opportunities  which  are  now  available  to  them.    This  applies 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  the  surface  the  new  proposals  appear  to  Invest  almost 
as  much  money  in  student  aid  programs. 
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It  is  my  strong  hope  and  re  coram  e;\dat  ion  that  you  will  support  not  only  continu- 
ation but  also  strengthening  of  current  federal  student  aid  programs  which  have 
proven  to  be  so  effective  and  successful  in  lieu  of  proposed  rew  programs  that 
would  appeat  to  be  more  costly  and  less  effective. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  for  us  personally  to  discuss  this  matter,  as  well 

as  the  proposed  reduction  and  agricultural  research  and  Instruction  appropriations, 

in  the  near  future. 

With  warmesc  personal  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely, 


T.  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr. 
President 

TMHijwd 

cc:    The  Honorable  Linwood  Holton 
Mr.  Earl  J.  Shiflet 
Dr.  Ralph  K.  Huitt 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
Dr,  W,  J.  McKeefery 
Mr,  S,  K.  Cassell 
Dr.  J.  W.  Dean 
Dr.  W.  E.  Lavery 
Dr.  L.  F.  Malpass 
Dr.  J.  R.  Montgomery 
Mr.  V.  H.  Ryland 
Mr.  L.  K.  Savage 
Mr.  W.  H.  Strother 
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Mr.  EoBiNsox.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  a  couple  of 
paragraphs. 

At  this  time,  I  also  want  to  express  grave  concern  over  the  proposals  relating 
to  student  financial  aid.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  proposals  for  student  financial 
aid  will  be  less  effective  than  existing  programs  for  student  assistance.  At  tliis 
point  H  appears  that  any  absolute  cost  savings  "svill  be  relatively  small  aiid  cer- 
tainly not  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  effectiveness  by  displacing 
present  student  aid  programs. 

Then  he  goes  on  as  follows  several  paragraphs  later : 

niSADVA^TAGES  OF  TlIK  BOG  PROGRAM 

There  are  several  disadvantages  to  the  proposed  new  program  despite  its  ap- 
parent simplicity.  At  present,  colleges  and  universities  have  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  studeut^s.  College  financial  aid  officers  are 
able  to  put  together  a  .^^eparate  package  of  assistance  for  each  qualified  student 
providing  vaiying  amounts  of  direct  loan  money,  scholarship  money,  work-study 
opportunities,  and  guaranteed  loan  money.  Each  package  is  tailored  to  fit  the 
individual  student's  Jieed  and  to  make  best  use  of  the  resources  at  hand.  Be- 
cause there  are  always  more  students  Jieeding  help  than  can  be  assisted,  the  fi- 
nancial aid  officer  presently  is  under  very  healthy  pressure  to  spread  the  out- 
right grant  funds  (supplemental  opportunity  grants  ajid  other  scholarships)  as 
widely  as  possible  supplementing  the  outright  grants  tli rough  the  two  loan  pro- 
grams and  tlie  work-study  program  until  the  needs  of  us  many  students  as  pos- 
sible are  met. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  cliiference  that  the  institution  of  a 
BOG  program  would  cause. 

I  had  a  call  today  from  a  student  loan  officer  from  another  type  of 
institution^  a  very  small  one  this  time.  She,  in  this  case  being  a  lady 
rather  than  a  man  handling  the  office,  says  she  is  running  into  increas- 
ing problems  with  regard  to  the  banks,  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
GSL^s.  She  says,  that  they  are  not  going  to  cooperate,  and  that,  as  is 
mentioned  in  this  letter  from  President  liahn  of  VPI,  the  onlv  way 
that  these  students  are  going  to  get  money  is  if  their  parents  have 
money  in  that  banic  already  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  private 
banking  institution  is  being  grossly  overrated  and  exaggerated  in  the 
presentation  that  you  are  malcing  liere  with  regard  to  this  GSL  pro- 
gram. 

'\^niat  is  your  reaction  to  this?  What  information  do  you  have  from 
the  banking  institution  that  it,  indeed,  is  leady  to  cooperate? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  would  fii^st  like  to  comment  on  the  letter  that  you  read 
from  President  Hahn  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  This  is  President  Hahn  of  VPI. 

COMMENTS  ox  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  VPI 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  sorry.  In  his  statement  I  think  he  said  two  things 
that  I  would  like  to  expand  a  little  bit  on.  The  first  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  student  aid  money  for  the  number  of  students  who  need  it,  or, 
paraphrasing  that  as  I  recall  your  reading  his  letter.  'What  we  are 
proposing  in  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program  is  to 
provide  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  law  100  percent  of  the  funds 
for  100  percent  of  the  students  who  are  eligible.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  much  in  favor  of  the  BOG  program,  first  because  it  does  provide  a 
floor  '..'^hich  assures  $1,400  less  the  expected  family  contribution  not 
to  exceed  one-half  cost  of  attendance  for  each  eligible  student. 
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Second,  because  while  the  basic  grants  program  is  the  floor,  the  finan- 
cial aid  packag^^  designed  to  meet  an  individual  student's  Jiecd  will 
include  resonrcciS  from  a  number  of  financial  assistance  programs. 

Wc  regard  thf*.  BOG  program  as  the  foundation.  It  is  the  base  on 
which  the  student  assistance  package  may  be  tailored  to  the  individual 
student.  The  student  financial  aid  officer,  given  this  floor,  would  have 
at  his  hands  several  other  elements  to  add  to  formulating  the  student 
aid  package,  such  as  the  college  work-study  program  which  we  are 
proposing  to  fund  at  $250  million,  guaranteed  loans,  and  non-Federal 
scholarships,  et  cetera.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  too  acknowledges  the 
idea  and  concept  of  packaging,  that  it's  a  combination  of  aid  resources 
which  must  be  tailored  to  each  student.  What  we  are  proposing  in  this 
budget  request  is  that  the  initial  element  be  the  BOG  i:)rogi'am.  Mr. 
Muirhead,  would  yoTi  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  RoBixsoy/ Before  Mr.  Muirhead  makes  his  statement,  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  are  reading  things  into  the  letter  Avliich  you  are 
not  goin^  to  find  wlicu  you  sec  the  whole  letter  and  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  your  concept.  He  does  not  believe  it's  going  to  be  of  greater 
assistance  than  the  present  plan.  It's  just  that  simple. 

I  would  like  to  get  an  ansv/er  to  the  question  as  to  what  assurance 
you  have  that  the  banking  institutions  are  going  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. If  it's  not  good  for  them,  it's  not  going  to  be  one  in  which  they 
will  cooperate. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  There  are  two  basic  points  that  the  record  should 
show.  One  is  that  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program  represents  the 
most  dramatic  and  largest  single  increase  in  the  whole  budget  directed 
toward  helping  the  disadvantaged.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  enough 
money  in  grants,  not  in  loans  but  for  the  Rvst  time  enough  money  in 
grants,  to  provide  a  leg  up,  if  you  will,  to  every  young  person  who 
wants  to  go  on  beyond  high  scliool.  That  concept  has  been  applauded 
and  ringingly  endoi^ed  by  almost  every  higher  education  association. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  we  have  asked  in  the  past  that  the  names  of 
these  associations  be  placed  in  the  record  at  the  request  of  Mi^s.  Green 
and  that  wc  would  also  want  to  have  those  on  the  record  who  have  op- 
posed it. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  I  ceitainly  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 
[The  information  follows:] 

National  Association  of  Student  Mnancial  A>ld  A 4iiiinlst raters. 
California  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators, 
Mdnnejsota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission. 

C.  R.  Baird,  executive  vice  president,  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  Pitts- 
burg, Kanfs. 

Mand  H.  Berry,  director  ot  nnaiicial  aid,  Manchester  CoUege,  ^'orth  Manches- 
ter, Ind. 

Richard  L.  Bowen,  president,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
WiUiani  C.  Brown,  financial  aid  director,  Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I>onald  W.  Click,  president,  Santa  Monica  CoUege,  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 
.Tohu  P.  Daniluk,  director.  Office  of  Student  Aid  and  Placement,  Pre?;bvterian 

College,  Clinton.  S.C. 
Harold  C.  Doster,  dean,  Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia  University.  Kev- 

ser,  \V.  Va.  , 
Richard  J.  Ernst,  president,  Northern  Virginia  Community  CoUege  ^Viniadale,  Va.- 
Sister  LonUe  Gnindii^h,  associate  director,  School  of  Nursing.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 
R.  .T.  Hjort  'dal,  financial  aid  officer.  Spolcane  FaUs  Conimnnity  College.  Spokane, 

Wash, 

Richard  F.  Howe,  director  of  financial  jiid,  Nortli  Shore  Conunnnity  College, 
Beverly,  Mass. 
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Frank  A.  Kleiiilicuz,  liresident,  University  of  AlbiKjuorfiue,  Arniquerquc,  N".  Mex. 
C.  Peter  M.igratU,  president,  State  University  of  New  York,  BiiigUamtoii,  N.Y. 
ovinia  in  P.  Miller,  president,  Mnskingum  College,  Xew  Concord,  Oliio. 
Richard  H.  Mosier,  president,  Claremore  Junior  College,  Claremore,  Olda. 
David  P.  O'Neill,  director  of  financial  aid,  American  International  College, 
Sivfuiglicld,  Mass. 

David  E.  Pliillippe,  finjiu  rial  aid  director,  Vincenncs  University,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
James  T.  Piei-att,  Jr.,  financial  aid  placement  officer,  Wen  a  tehee  Valley  College, 
We  natch  CO,  Wash. 

Marcia  Pond,  financial  aid  oflBcer,  Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn. 
William  P.  Rodgers,  director  of  financial  aid,  University  of  Alabama.  University, 

Jeny  Kogers,  director,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Sigmund  A.  Smith,  president,  Broome  Comnuniity  College,  Binghamton,  N.Y.^ 
Robert  Thompson,  financial  aid  oflScer,  Central  Arizona  College,  Cooliage,  Ariz. 
Jim  A^alentine,  director  of  stuaent  aid,  Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood,  Tex. 
Harold  B.  Whitcman,  Jr.,  president  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 
Benjamin  R.  Wygal,  president,  Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.      '  1^  . 
The  above  list  was  compiled  from  comments  received  as  a  result  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  family  contribution  .schedule  in  the  Federal  Register. 
These  coauuents  were  supportive  of  the  program  in  concept  although  there  ^yas 
some  criticism  of  specific  points  in  tlie  scliedule,  and  some  oppasition  to  the  tim- 
ing of  the  implementation. 

BASIC  OPPORTUXITY  GRANT  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  I  tliinlc  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  par- 
ticular combination  that  we  are  suggesting— of  wholly  relying  upon 
basic  oppovtuniby  grants  together  with  college  Avork-study  and  loans— 
tliat  that  package  has  not  been  endorsed  by  everyone.  There  are  some 
institutions  and  there  are  some  associations  who  say  that  you  could 
accomplish  your  purpose  better  if  you  were  to  support  supplementary 
opportunity  grants  along  with  basic  opportunity  grants. 

The  fact' remains  that  this  budget  that  this  committee  has  before  it  is 
the  largest  single  step  forward,  if  you  wiH.  to  providing  basic  grrant 
support  for  3"0img  people  from  low-income  families  and  that  the  level 
that  we  are  requesting  in  1974,  according  to  our  estimate,  will  provide 
assistance  to  everyone. 

Mr.  HoBiNSON.  1  \vould  only  have  to  point  oulTtoyou  that  there  is  no 
record  at  present  in  the  hearing  that  indicates  that  the  educatoi*s  agree. 

Mr.  MumiiEAD.  We  would  be  veiy  glad  to  see  to  it  that  the  record  is 
supplemented  with  that  type  of  information. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that,  on  the  matter  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  there  are  undoubtedly  and  probably  always  will  be 
areas  where  banks  do  not  paiticipate  in  this  program  ver^^  vigorously. 

But  look  at  the  record  that  this  i)rogram,  which  ideally  did  not  get  its 
full  start  until  about  1967,  and  by  the  end  of  1973,  $6  bilhon  will  have 
been  guaranteed.  We  arc  before  you  now  with  a  proposal  to  make  it 
more  convenient,  if  you  will,  for  banks  to  participate  m  this  program. 

Mr,  EoBiNSON.  Again,  if  you  have  evidence  to  that  effect,  I  hope  you 
will  place  it  in  the  record  at  this  point  because  everything  I  hear  indi- 
cates not  so  much  that  the  biinks  are  worried  about  the  default  rate, 
although  they  are  concerned  about  this,  but  that  they  are  concerned 
about  the  interminable  redtape. 

Dr.  Otona.  Mr.  Eobinson,  just  so  the  record  will  be  clear,  in  fact, 
to  show  M*hat  it  has  done  would  be  impossible  to  do.  It  will  begin  show- 
ing some  effects  for  the  academ ic  year  1973-^74. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSOx.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairniaii. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey? 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Chainiiaii;  I  believe  most  of  my  questions  have  been 
covered  already  in  previous  questions.  I  do  have  a  few  left. 

TIMING  OF  KDUCATIOXAL  RKVEXUK  SHAKING  PROrOSAL 

Again  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  what  Mr.  Smith  said  before  I 
begin  my  questions.  I  find  a  great  many  people  l)ack  home  who  ar< 
sympathetic  to  the  goal  of  educational  revenue  sharing  provided  there 
is  adequate  earmarking.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  am  not  myself.  But  I  find 
almost  none  who  believe  that  it  makes  any  sense  to  h^-rrin  it  this  year. 
I  certainly  don't  see  any  way  that  we  can  give  eiiougli  leadtime  to 
school  districts  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  be  doing  i*^  we  try  to 
pass  this  revenue-sharing  proposal  this  year.  I  would  think  it  would 
make  much  more  sense,  as  Mr.  Smith  indicated,  to  fund  the  old  ESEA 
programs  for  at  least  another  year  before  you  try  to  move  into  this 
area. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  you  what  levels  you  would  recommend  if  we  did  not 
pass  educational  revenue  sharing.  You  indicated  that  probably  you 
would  be  recommending  something  along  the  amount  that  was  in  last 
year  minus  or  a  little  more  for  your  title  I  categorical  programs  and 
you  would  pi'obably  be  reducing  impact  aid  and  title  V. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  And  title  II. 

STRENGTHEXIXG  STATE  DEPARTMEXTS  CI"  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Obey.  I  want  to  get  to  title  V  for  a  secord.  That  is  the  strength- 
ening of  State  depart.ments,  isn't  it  ? 
Dr.  Ottina.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Obey.  Why  would  you  not  favor  continuation  of  that  program 
if  we  were  going  to  be  moving  into  educational  revenue  sharing,  say, 
a  year  from  now  rather  than  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Ott'IXA  The  context  of  our  budget  decisions  is  made  within  an 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  Departnientj  within  that  for  the  Office  of 
Education.  What  we  have  looked  at  are  progiams  within  the  Office 
of  Education  whicli  have  higher  priority  or  in  which  we  feel  the  re- 
sources could  benefit  better  than  the  n-^sources  in  any  other  particular 
program. 

With  regard  to  title  V,  title  V  ha?  had  a  histoid  of  about  T  years 
in  which  we  have  supported  ^'lie  stren^^thening  of  State  departments 
of  education.  They  exist.  T'iCy  are  Innctionnig.  In  terms  of  v.-hat 
they  are  doing,  it  seems  to  us  that  tJiey  are  in  place  and  don't  pres- 
ently requii'e  additional  funds. 

We  have  supported  almost  $200  million  worth  from  1965  to  1972 
for  tliis  appropriation.  Mr.  Matfchcis? 

Mr.  Matth£Is.  I  think  the  f  undan\ental  part,  of  it  is  that  we  have 
supported  them  over  a  period  of  yeai*s  and,  hopefully,  in  spending 
those  dollars  over  a  period  of  years,  they  have  become  stronger. 
I  don't  know  of  any  department  that  wouldn't  say  they  are  stronger 
now  than  when  it  started. 

Mr.  Obey.  My  point  is  this,  I  am  just  looking  at  this  in  the  context 
of  Mr.  Smith's  question  because  if  revenue  sharing  were  delayed  a 
year,  say,  your  State  departments  would  be  facing  quite  a  large  re- 
sponsibility a  year  down  the  road,  would  they  not? 
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Mr.  Mattiieis.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  Wisconsin  employs  some  50  or  55  people  in  our 
department,  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  wliich  they  have  now  in 
Federal  programs  which  means  they  would  liave  to  cut  back  quite  a  few 
people  or  else  take  them  on  board  witli  State  funds  those  people  for 
a  1-year  period.  Would  they  not? 

Mr.  KoBiXsoN.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  I  have  a  sta^tenient  liere  from  our  own  State  board 
to  this  effect: 

■  The  eliminatiou  of  title  V  would  cripple  the  State  Department  of  Education 
of  Virginia  unless  alternate  sources  of  funding  w'^e  found,  since  between  20  and 
25  percent  of  the  staff  are  supported  under  this  title.  Title  V  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  salaries  of  departments  of  education  personnel. 

USE  OF  SrPJCIAIi  UEVKNUE-SITAKING  FUKDS  TOU  STATE  ADMlNISTI{A'nON 

Dr.  Ottika.  In  regard  to  the  special  revenue-sharing  proposal,  we 
mentioned  earlier  that  as  present!}^  envisioned,  the  State  would  have 
the  flexibility  to  use  some  of  the  funds  that  are  in  special  revenue 
sharing  to  continue  such  activities  as  were  provided  by  title  V  funds 

The  other  element  that  I  believe  Dr.  Marland  testified  to  last 
w«3ek  was  that  many  States,  through  general  revenue  sharing,  had 
passed  through  their  legislation  proposals  to  use  some  of  those  funds 
to  strengthen  many  of  tlieir  agencies,  including  education,  and  that 
they  liave  already  made  commitments  to  education  to  use  some  of 
those  funds  for  State  departments. 

Mr.  Obey.  The  reason  I  am  a  little  bit  confused  by  your  position  is 
because  last  year  when  the  chairman  questioned  Mr.  Mattheis,  asking 
why  we  were  being  asked  to  fund  tliat  program  again,  Mr,  Mattheis 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  the  funding  of  it  last  year.  In  fact,  he  in- 
dicated that  tliere  were  two  reasons  why  we  ought  to  continue  it :  No. 
1,  because  of  the  impending  switch  to  revenue  sharing  and,  JTo.  2, 
because  of  the  court  decisions  which  would  probably  require  a  great 
deal  more  activity  on  the  part  of  State  departments. 

It  seems  to  me  your  position  this  year  is  a  departure  from  that. 

Mr.  MATriiEis.Tt  might  be  a  modification  of  it.  I  think  we  are  say- 
ing under  educational  revenue  sharing  there  are  going  to  be  op- 
portunities and  under  general  •  revenue  sharing  there  are  opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  is  V7hat  you  ar<i  saying.  I  am  ^vondering  ho"w  much 
there  is  going  to  be  when,  in  response  to  Mn  Smith's  question,  you  say 
yon  would  recommend  eliminating  that  if  we  did  not  go  to  revenue 
sharing  this  year. 

Mr.  Maotiiets.  We  are  not  presupposing  at  all  that  we  are  not  going 
to  go  to  revenue  sharing  this  year. 

Mr.  Obey,  I  understand  you  are  not,  but  Mr.  Smith  asked,  if  we 
didn't  Avhere  would  you  take  the  money  in  order  to  provide  the  slightly 
higher  amount  Dr.  Ottina  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Mr.  Obey,  in  the  context  that  you  asked  the  question, 
w^e  ar  e  not  i-eally  prepared  to  answer  it.  We  haven't  looked  at  it  in  that 
alternative.  You're  hypothesizing  that  there  is  a  year  in  which  we  are 
operating  without  mvenue  sharing.  All  of  our  budget  was  fonmilated 
on  an  alternative  premise.  So  that  our  answers  are  really  faulty. 
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Mr.  Obey.  I  underetand  that.  I  thought  that  from  that  answer  I  de- 
tected less  than  enthusiastic  support  for  the  continuation  of  this  no 
matter  what  we  go  to.  oirt  think  that  is  healthy.  I  don't  i^ecail  whei^e 
I  saw  the  figures.  I  thouglit  I  had  seen  them  in  the  President's  message 
on  busing  last  year. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  is  no  doubt  you  sensed  the  atmosphere. 

EXCERPTS  FR02\I  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Mr.  OBEr.  Mr.  Chainnan,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  inscit  in  the 
record,  if  I  could,  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage last  yeiir  which  indicated  some  of  the  problems  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  finding  out  in  tenns  of  the  way  States  were  presently 
enforcing  the  law. 

Mr.  FixDOP.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

[The  infonnation  follows:] 

Excerpts  From  President's  Message  to  Congress  on  Educational  Opportunity 
AND  Busing.  March  17. 1972 

What  does  now  seem  clear  is  that  while  many  title  I  experiments  have  failed, 
many  others  have  succeeded  substantially  and  even  dramatically  ;  and  what  also 
is  clear  is  that  without  the  extra  efforts  such  extra  funding  would  make  pos- 
sible, there  is  little  chance  of  breaking  the  cycle  of  deprivation. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  title  I  has  fallen  short  of  expectations,  and  that  in 
some  respects  it  has  failed.  In  many  cases,  pupils  in  the  programs  funded  by  it 
have  shown  no  improvement  whatever,  and  funds  have  frequently  been  misused 
or  squandered  foolishly.  Fedoral  audits  of  State  title  I  efforts  have  found  in- 
stances where  naivete,  inexperience,  confusion,  despair,  and  even  clear  viola- 
tions of  the  law  have  thwarted  the  act's  effectiveness.  In  some  instances,  title  I 
funds  have  been  inegally  spent  on  unoutliorized  materials  and  fadlities,  or  used 
to  fund  local  services  other  than  those  intended  by  the  act,  such  as  paying 
salaries  not  directly  related  to  the  act's  purposes. 

The  most  prelevant  failing  has  been  the  spending  of  title  I  funds  as  general 
revenue.  Out  of  ^0  States  audited  between  1#j66  and  1970,  14  were  foiind  to  have 
spent  title  I  funds  as  general  revenue. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  design  of  successful 
compensatory  programs,  the  experience  so  far  (^oes  point  in  one  crucial  direct- 
tion :  to  the  importance  of  providing  sufficiently  concentrated  funding  to  estab- 
lish the  educational  equivalent  of  a  "critical  mass,"  or  threshold  level.  Where 
funds  have  been  spread  too  thinly,  they  have  been  wasted  or  dissipated  v/ith  little 
to  show  for  their  e?.i;>€nditure.  Where  they  have  been  concentrated,  the  results 
Imve  been  frequently  encouraging  and  sometimes  dramatic. 

In  a  sample  of  some  10,000  disadvantage{l  pupils  in  California,  ]>ercent  of 
those  in  projects  spending  less  than  $150  extra  i>er  pupil  showefl  little  or  i\o 
achievement  gain.  Of  those  students  in  projects  spending  over  $iioO  extra  per 
pupil,  M  percent  gained  more  than  1  year  per  year  of  exposure  ;  58  percent 
gained  between  1.4  and  1.9  years  per  year  of  exposure.  Throughout  the  country 
States  as  widely  separated  as  Connecticut  and  Florida  have  recognized  a  correla- 
tion between  a  "critical  mass"  exi)enditure  and  marked  effectiveness. 

Of  late,  several  important  studies  have  supported  the  idea  of  a  "critical  mass" 
compensatory  expenditure  to  afford  disadvantaged  pupils  equal  educational 
opportunity.  The  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Quality,  Cost,  and  Financ- 
ing of  Elementary  and  Secondary  EducatiOxi,  the  National  Educational  Finance 
Project,  and  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  have  all  cited  the 
Importance  of  such  a  substantial  additional  per  pupil  expendture  for  disadvan- 
taged pupils. 

The  program  which  I  propose  aims  to  assure  schools  with  substantial  concen- 
trations of  poor  children  of  receiving  an  average  $300  compensatory  education 
graat  for  each  chUd. 

In  order  to  encourage  voluntary  transfers,  under  circumstances  where  they 
would  reduce  both  racial  iL^lation  and  low-income  concentration,  any  school  ac- 
Q     cepting  such  transfers  would  receive  the  extra  .$300  allotted  for  the  transferring 
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student  plus  a  bonus  payment  depending  on  the  proportion  of  poor  children  m 
that  school. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  this  new  approach  would  be  the  "critical  mass" 
achieved  by  botii  increasing  and  concentrating  the  funds  made  available ;  another 
would  be  viijorous  administrative  followthrough  to  insure  that  the  funds  are  used 
in  tJie  intended  schools  and  for  the  intended  purposes. 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  Obey.  How  much  per  pupil  do  we  spend  of  Fedet'al  moiiev  in 
ch5s  country  fo'-  cluldreii  v/ho  find  they  havf.-;  been  disadvantaged? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Mr.  Matthcis,  do  you  liavc  tliat  number  ? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  It's  something  over  $200  per  student.  It  has  been 
gradually  increasing  because  at  first  the  proi^cdure  ^vas  to  spread  it 
over  what  some  people  considered  to  be  too  many  people.  So  we  built 
it  up  from  $165  to  over  $200  now. 

Dr.  Ottika.  It's  about  $229.  That  may  be  a  few  dollars  off. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  have  forgotten  what  we  called  the  emergency  desegre- 
gation bill  last  year,  buu  do  you  feel  that  you  requested  enough  under 
that  bill  for  this  year  to  meet  the  responsibilities  toward  youngsters 
involved  ? 

Dr.  Otiina.  In  our  earlier  request  we  had  requested  a  larger 
amount.  This  was  last  year.  The  appropriations  process  reduced  that 
amount  to  approximately  half  of  what  we  had  requested.  As  we  have 
looked  at  what  States  have  thus  far  done,  we  have  recei'^ed  a  number 
of  applications  and  in  many  States  there  was  not  a  single  application 
submitted.  So  our  estimate  as  of  today  as  the  amount  that  we  are 
requesting  is  about  the  right  amount  in  terms  of  what  we  see.  If  there 
should  be  some  drastically  changed  event,  that  amount  may  be  either 
much  too  small  or  much  too  large.  As  we  see  it  right  now,  that  appears 
to  be  about  the  correct  amount. 

^  Mr.  Obey.  The  President  last  year  in  his  message  on  busing  men- 
tioned the  advisability  or  at  least  his  desire  to  be  able  to  provide  an 
average  of  at  least  $300  compensat(yy  education  assistance  for  each 
child.  Evidently  from  the  figures  you  have  given  me,  you  backed  off 
from  that  somewhat. 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  $300  per  child  was  in  the  context  of  the  bill  that 
was  then  being  proposed  which  wp.s  an  Equal  Education  Opportunity 
Act  and  was  not  title  I  as  we  pre.«^ '.ntly  have  it. 

Mr.  Obey*  I  understand. 

Dr.  Ottika.  Nor  is  the  present  emergency  school  aid  bill  the  figures 
that  was  stated.  We  very  much  still  believe  that  something  approach- 
ing $300  per  child  is  the  type  of  concentration  that  is  required  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  disadvantaged  sector.  So  we  still  very  much  would 
believe  in  something  approximating  that  number. 

MORE  aid  for  the  DISADVAKTAGED 

Mr.  Obey.  Would  it  not  be  implied  then  that  either  under  the  Emer- 
gency  Education  Act  or  under  title  I  more  funds  should  be  requested 
for  the  disadvantaged  ? 

Dr.  Ottika.  Or  perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two  to  yield  that 
amount  is  the  way  tnat  we  would,  I  believe,  prefer  to  see  it  gb,  a  com- 
bination  of  the  two  activities  to  yield  that  amount.  .  \ 
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Mr.  Obey.  My  point  is  tliat  you  arc  not  askii:g  for  any  more  money 
under  title  I  and  you  are  not  asking  for  any  more  money  under  the 
other  act.  I  don't  see  where  you  are  responding  to  your  own  definition 
of  the  need. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  another  factor  at  work,  Mr.  Obey,  besides 
simply  the  judgments  you  are  making  about  the  need  as  it  was  set 
forth  last  year  for  aidin;^'  the  disadvantaged.  That  is  that  it's  difficult 
to  go  before  the  Congress  and  say  the  $250  billion  ceiling  is  really  our 
No.  1  priority  which  we  must  meet. 

I  think  Congress  indicated  a  level  which  the  administration  is  will- 
ing to  accept. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Would  you  hold  judgment  on  that  question  until  yon 
look  at  the  education  revenue-sharing  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  On  a  portion  of  it,  yes,  but  we  are  talking  about  both  bills. 

My  question  is  this :  You  indicate  you  are  not  for  wasting  much 
money.  The  President  in  his  message  on  busing  last  year  said,  something 
which  I  thought  was  veiy  much  on  the  button.  He  said  : 

There  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  design  of  successful  com- 
pensatory programs.  Experience  so  far  points  in  one  crucial  direction,  to  the 
importance  of  providing  sufficiently  concentrated  funds  to  establish  the  edu- 
cational equivalent  of  a  critical  mass  or  threshold  leveT.  Where  funds  have  been 
spread  too  thiuly  they  have  been  wasted  or  dissipated  with  little  to  show  for 
their  expenditure. 

Then  he  went  on : 

Where  they  have  been  concentrated,  the  results  hove  been  frequently  e?!- 
courjiging  and  sometimes  dramatic. 

Then  he  went  on  to  indicate  that  in  California  in  a  sample  of  some 
10,000  disadvantaged  kids,  82  percent  of  those  in  projects  spending 
less  than  $150  extra  per  pupil  showed  little  or  no  advance  or  gain,  but 
of  those  students  in  projects  spending  over  $250  extra  per  pupil,  94  per- 
cent gained  more  than  1  year  per  year  of  expo nire,  58  percent  gained 
between  1.4  and  1.9  years  per  year  of  exposure,  and  so  on. 

It  just  means  to  me,  if  tnose  statistics  are  irae,  then  we  are  wasting 
money  by  not  piwiding  more  money  for  the  disadvantaged,  either 
title  I  or  under  the  other  bills. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Or  concentrating  that  which  we  have  on  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  students. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  is  a  possibility.  „ 

On  another  subject,  the  thrust  of  your  higher  education  proposal 
has  been  to  phase  out  quite  a  bit  of  the  specialized  support,  scholar- 
ship support,  and  things  like  that,  and  relying  instead  nn  general  stu- 
dent aid. 
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TEACHER  TRAIIVIXG  FOK  THE  HAXDICAPPED 

What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  teacher  training  for  the  handi- 
capped, special  education-type  teachers?  What  is  still  left  on  board 
under  thisbudget  in  addition  to  general  student  aid  ? 

Mr.  !^Iatthe::o.  There  is  a  program  retained  for  the  educationally 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Flood.  Provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows :] 

In  fiscal  year  1072,  approximately  4,557  students  in  training  received  direct 
financial  support  from  the  BKH/DTP  at  u  cost  of  $5,000  per  student.  In  fiscal 
year  1973  it  is  estimated  thai;  ai^proxinaately  6,200  students  in  training  will  ob- 
tain direct  financial  supi>ort  from  the  BEH/DTP  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  student. 
Therefore,  the  bloc  grant  sy.stem,  which  provides  more  fiexiblo  use  of  fiscal  i  ^ 
sources  provided  by  the  BEH/DTP  than  the  previous  stipend-support  grant  sy^i- 
tern,  has  functioned  to  prepare  more  educators  of  handicai)ped  children  at  less 
cost  per  student.  The  bloc  grant  system  allows  support  of  faculty  and  other  staff. 
Th^*:  procedure  operates  to  provide  instruction  to  many  students  who  do  not  re- 
ceive direct  financial  support  from  the  BEH/DTP  funds.  For  example,  of  the 
0,200  students  receiving  direct  financial  sui)port  in  fiscal  year  1973,  approximately 
4,767  of  that  number  will  be  employable  as  of  September  1973.  In  addition,  and 
because  of  the  BEH/DTP  ejfforts,  a  total  of  41,299  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  be  employable  as  of  September  1973.  That  is,  for  every  student  that  re- 
ceives direct  financial  support  an  additional  nine  students  are  prepared  to  func- 
tion as  educators  of  handicapped  children. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  request  for  "special  education  and  manpower  develop- 
ment"—training  of  teachers  of  the  handicapped — is  $37,700,000. 

Dr.  Oti'ina.  We  have  proposed  in  197;3  an  increase  over  1972  and 
will  sustain  the  1973  level  foi*  1974,  for  special  education  manpower 
development,  $37.7  million.  That  is  upward  over  1972,  and  continues 
.in  1973  and  1974. 

TJiat  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we  feel  there  are  specific  shortages  of 
people. 

Mr.  Ov^YjY.  Has  ^tnything  been  eliminated  ? 

BUDGET  KEQUKST  TOR  EDUCATIQX  FOK  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Dr.  Ottina.  Our  handicapped  efforts  have  all  gone  up  from  1972  to 
1073  and  remain  constant  in  1974  at  the  1973  level. 

The  handicapped  is  an  area  in  which  we  have  sustained  great  em- 
phasis. 

Mr.  Obey.  Didn't  you  reduce  the  money  for  State  grants  under  that 
program  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  State  grants  program  would  come  under  educa- 
tional revenue  sharing,  so  the  $37.5  million  would  be  shown  in  that 
column,  sir. 

Mr.  Obey.  l.Ir.  Chainnan,  tliat  is  all  I  have  for  now.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Object  Classification  (In  thousands  of  dollars). 


Identification  code  09-40-0279-0-1-601        1972  uciual    1973  est.      1074  est. 


Personnel  compensation: 

1 1.  I      Permanent  positions  -  521 

i  1. 3      Positions  other  than  permanent   86 

11.5      Other  personnel  compensation   4 

Total  personnel  compe::*sation   61 1 

12.  i   Personnel  benefits:  Civilian   47 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons..  184 

22. 0  Transportation  of  things  >_   2 

23. 0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities..  _  63 

24.  0  Printing  and  reproduction   57 

25. 0  Other  services     4.675 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials    7 

31.0  Equipment.  _   28 

33.0   Investments  and  loans    155 

41.0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.—  2,021,  704 

99.0        Total  obligations   2,027.533 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  -   47 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions   '  3 

Average  paid  employment  _  .    50 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of 

year   -  —    47 

Elmployees  In  other  positions,  end  of  year   3 

Average  GS  grade  — :   10.0 

Average  GS  salary  ^   $  1 6, 467 


40   

32   

"250  """3^000 

6   

2   

i,"786i^563  '"73^006 

1,786.893  76,000 


Program  and  Financing*  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Idontificfttion  code  09-40-0279-0-1-601        1072  nctiinl     1073  eat.       I»74  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Educationally  d-prived  children   1,  597.443  1.  597.  500   

2.  Supplementary  services   145.967  146,393  

3.  Strengthening  State  departments  of 

education.   32.932  43.000  

4.  Bilingual  education   34. 902    35,  000 

5.  Follow  through   62.  820    41.000 

6.  Library  resources  -  -  -   89. 999    -~  -   - 

7.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling   49. 904      

8.  Dropout  prevention   9,953    

9.  Planning  and  evaluation    -    •  3.613    

10         Total  obligations   2.027.533  1.786.893  76,000 

Financing: 

25    Unobligated  balance  lapsing   1,271   -   


40  Budget  authority  (appropriation)...  2,028,804  1,786,893  76,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligationsincurred.net   2.027,533  1,786,893  76,000 

72  Obligated  balance,  itart  of  viar...   726.579  767.815  691,471 

74  Obligatedbalance.endotyear.. -767,815  -691.471  -213,555 

77    Adjustments  in  expi: .2d  accounts   —98.487  --  --- 

90        Outlays   1,887,810  1.863.237  553.916 
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Mr.  -Flood.  We  now  have  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Duane  J.  Mattheis,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  School  Systems. 

We  have  a  biographical  sketch  of  you  here,  Mr.  Mattheis,  so  we  will 
include  tl.\at. 

[The  biographical  sketch  follows :] 
Name :  Duane  J.  Mattlieis. 

Position  :  Deputy  Commissi ouer  for  School  Systems. 
Birthplace  and  date  :  EUendale,  N.  Dak.,  October  20, 1927. 

Education:  University  of  North  Dakoba  (EUendale  Branch),  1050,  B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  Northern  Colorado,  1954,  M.A.  Stanford  University,  1971,  M.E.A. 
Graduate  .study:  Mankato  State  College,  1950;  Columhia  University,  1962;  Uni- 
versity of  Mimiesota,  1963. 

Experience: 

Present :  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School.  Systems,  Office  of  Education. 
1969-71 :  Stanford  University,  Graduate  study. 
1964-69 :  Commissioner  of  Education,  Minnesota . 

1955-  '64:  Owatonna  Public  Schools,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  SSuperinteudent  of 
Schools. 

1956-  58:  Owatonna  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Owatonutt,  Minn.,  assistant 
principal. 

1954-56:  Granite  Falls  Junior-Senior  High  Schooh:,  Granite  Falls,  Minn., 
principal. 

1953-54:  LeRoy  Junior-Senior  Sigh  School,  LeRoy,  yiinn.,  principal,  class- 
room teacher,  athletic  coach. 

1950-53:  Granite  Fall?  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Granite  Falls,  Minn.; 
classroom  teacher  of  science  and  mathematics  and  athletic  coach. 
Association  memberships:  National  Education  Association;  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators ;  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  see  ^^ou  have  a  prepared  statement.  How  do  you  want 
to  handle  this  ? 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Matthkis.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  introduce,  first  of  all,  the 
group  of  people  I  have  liere  with  me,  and  then  read  the  prepared 
statement.  • 

Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  MATTiiiiis.  Dr.  Ottina  \yill  be  joining  us  later.  He  liopes  to  be 
with  us. 

Dr.  John  Sodrigucz,  the  Associate  Deputy  Commissionei-  for  School 
Systems,  is  sitting  in  the  back  of  us  over  on  my  left. 

Robert  Wheeler,  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Elementary  and 
Systems,  is  sitting  in  back  of  ns  over  on  my  left. 

Mr.  Richard  Fairloy,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Compensatory 
Education,  in  tlic  rea:;. 

Dr.  Albar  Pena,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Bilincrual 
Education.  ^ 

Rosemary  ^Vilsori,  Cliief  of  the  Follow  Through  Branch. 

Dr.  Jolm  Evans,  tlie  Actin^r  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning, 
Evaluation,  and  Management,  is  with  us  as  well* 

They  will  participate  in  the  responses. 

If  I  may  then  go  into  the  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GTUNERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  most  of  the  funds 
previously  requested  under  this  appropriation  account  liave  been  con- 
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solidated  under  tlie  proposed  special  education  revenue  shariiig  ivi 
fiscal  year  1974.  Included  in  this  consolidation  -were  the  amounts  prt- 
viousry  requested  for  titles  I  and  III  of  th«  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Under  tins  appropriation  account  ^ve  are  roquestingc  $76  million  in 
11)7-1:  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  provide  support  for 
the  bilingual  education  program,  authorized  by  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  and  the  follow- 
through  program,  authorized  by  the  Ecoivoiaic  Opportunity  Act  of 
lOlU,  a  decrease  of  $16,780,000  from  the  comparable  1973  level  of 
$92,780,000  for  these  programs. 

miA^iGVAh  KDUCATION 

T!ie  bilingual  education  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  progx'am 
which  provides  funds  to  local  education  agencies  for  projects  designed 
to  niret  the  needs  of  children  wlio  come  from  environments  where  tiie 
doniinant' language  is  other  than  English  and  who  come  from  low^- 
income  families.  This  progj-am  has  grow^n  from  a  modest  program  with 
funding  of  $7.5  million  in  1969  to  one  for  wliicli  we  are  requesting  $35 
million  in  1974.  While  the  request  for  $35  million  in  1974  is  approxi- 
mately the  sanie  as  the  amount  requested  for  1973,  64  new  projects  are 
expected  to  be  funded.  The  70  projects  Avhich  were  initially  funded  in 
1969  and  have  gone  through  the  5-year  cycle  will  not  be  funded  by 
title  VII.  but  are  expected  to  be  continued  by  the  local  education  agen- 
cies. Therefore,  in  effect,  the  Inlingual/bicultural  program  thrust  will 
continue  to  grow  in  1974. 

In  1974,  the  bilingual  education  program  will  provide  funding  for 
211  projects  serving  143,000  pupils  compared  with  217  i:)rojects  serving 
111,000  pupils  in  1973.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  availability  of 
services  to  more  pupils,  emphnsis  will  continue  to  be  placed  upon  dis- 
semination of  project-developed  materials  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
replication  and  installation  of  bilingual  education  instruction  as  part, 
of  the  regular  school  program. 

FOLLOWTIIROUGH 

The  purpose  of  Followthrougli,  which  is  a  research,  development, 
and  evahiatioji  program,  is  to  develop  and  validate  successful  ap- 
proaches for  the  education  of  low-income  children  in  the  early  clenien- 
tary  grades*  Tv  euty-two  approaches  which  are  sponsored  by  institn- 
tions  of  higher  education  or  educational  research  laboratories,  as  ^ve]l 
as  soni(3  approaches  developed  by  local  education  agencies,  are  being 
conducted  in  1973  Followthrough  projects  throughout  the  country  in 
the  school  year  1972-73.  There  is  at  least  one  project  in  every  State. 

Forty-one  million  dollars  have  been  requested  for  Followthrough  in 
1974.  These  funds  will  provide  for  those  children  continuing  in  the 
program,  but  ^vill  not  provide  for  new  entering  grade  levels.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  program's  basic  ])urpose  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  use  what  is  learned  from  this  program  to  improve  education 
for  disadvanta^-ed  children  in  regular  school  programs.  Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1974  funds,  no  new  classes  will  be  started.  This  policy 
will  lead  to  a  phaseout  of  the  program  by  June  1977. 
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The  national  longitudinal  evaluation  will  continue  to  study  the  im- 
part of  FoUowtlirougli  approaches  upon  stii^lcrttb,  p?.reiits,  and  insti- 
tutions to  coincide  with  the  purposes  statea  above. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  associates  and  I  '.vi.l  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SlXX>XDARY  EDUCATION  PROGIUVMS  MOl'  INCLtTDED  IN 

REVENUE  SHARING  \ 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  asking  for  $76  million  in  this  appropriation. 
That  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  $1.8  billion  from  the  1973  estimate.  You 
attribute  most  of  tliis  decrease  to  the  consolidation  of  these  programs 
under  educational  revenue  sharing. 

Why  did  you  not  propose  just  dropping  the  thing  entirely  from 
the  budget?  The  only  programs  left,  you  transferred  from  other 
appropriations.  ^ 

Mr.  Mattheis.  These  are  different  programs  from  those  that  have 
been  consolidated  in  the  proposal  for  the  education  revenue-sharing 
package. 

Mr.  FLOoii.  What  are  you  tryingto  prove  here? 

Mr.  Matthi^is.  These  programs  are,  by  and  large,  a  demonstration 
or  research  type  of  program.  That  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  their 
continuation. 

Follow  Through  specifically  is  a  research  program  which  has  a 
beginning  and  an  end  to  it,  and  Avould  not  fit  into  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion revenue-sharing  consolidation  package  proposal. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  do  not  want  to  come  up  here  with  egg  all  over  your 
face  and  say  vpe  will  do  this,  and  you  tossed  $76  million  in  here  to  shut 
up  that  committee  or  Flood  or  somebody  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  purpose,  ISIr.  Chairman,  is  that  the;^^  are  really 
different  programs.  The  packages  put  into  the  revemie-siivalng  pro- 
gram are  service  programs  throughout  the  country. 

In  title  I,  for  instance,  nearly  every  school  district  is  involved  for 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged  That  program  is  a  nationwide 
program  with  many  school  districts  involved. 

In  the  Follow  Through  and  bilingual  programs,  in  research  demon- 
strations, few  districts  are  involved.  They  really  would  not  fit  the 
concept  of  the  education  revenue-sharing  programs. 

Mr.  Flood.  Here  is  this  big  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
gram that  we  heai  so  much  about,  $1.8  billion.  You  come  up  here  and 
with  that  title  in  the  budget  presentation,  there  still  are  the  magic 
words,  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Education."  That  is  not  so  bach 
There  it  is.  It  is  still  there.  You  did  not  tear  out  the  page. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  educational  revenue-sharing 
package  is  literally  elementary  and  secondary. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  the  special  ravenue  sharing? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  special  education  revenue-sharing  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  Those  are  the  magic  words  we  are  using  noAV,  special 
revenue  sharing. 

You  did  the  best  you  could  with  it.  My  compliments. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  should  insert  one  difference.  The  revenue-sharing 
program  is  the  consolidation  of  what  we  would  term  State  fonnula 
programs,  while  the  Follow  Through  and  bilingual  programs  are  dis- 
cretionarygrant  programs. 
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I  began  by  i)oiuting  out  the  difference  between  being  involved  with 
many  districts  versus  a  few. 
Mr.  Flood.  Very  few. 

IHPROVEMEN-TS  IN  TITLE  I,  ESExV 

For  yeai*s  and  years  we  have  been  liearing  criticisms  of  the  title  I 
program,  and  for  the  same  number  of  years  and  ycai-s  we  have  been 
hearing  about  the  improvements  that  you  liave  been  making  in  the 
XDrograna. 

Sitting  in  that  very  chair  and  surrounded  by  your  assistants,  you 
have  been  putting  on  quite  a  show  here  to  show  us  the  improvements 
you  were  making  in  this  program  that  everybody  was  crying  about. 

You  had  such  improveiuents  us  concentrating  funds  on  the  poor 
children.  Do  you  remember?  We  spent  quite  sonietinie  on  that. 

Then  another  big  one  was  requiring  comparability. 

Then  the  fiscal  people  c<ame  in  and  you  were  tightening  up  the  man- 
agement of  the  program.  You  were  going  to  show  us  you  are  tighten- 
ing up  the  inanagenient — no  froth  on  this  thing.  This  is  a  real  pro 
job,  tightening  this  thing  up. 

Your  justifications,  page  12,  clearly  give  the  impression  that  title  I 
is  now  achieving  success.  After  everybody,  and  especially  you  people, 
have  worked  so  very  hard  and  so  very  effectively,  you  insist,  to  improve 
this  program,  lii>w  do  you  put  that  kind  of  story  together  ? 

If  you  saw  that  in  the  movies,  you  would  walk  out? 

Mr.  jNlATrjiEis,  The  intent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to  chminish  in  anv 
way  the  Federal  connnitment  for  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 
The  program  changes  that  we  have  in  mind  with  the  special  education 
revenue  sliaringr  call  for  a  dilfei'eut  way  of  getting  at  that  problem, 
which  is  a  continuing  one. 

Yes,  we  think  we  have  made  improvements  in  management  througli 
our  technical  assistance  programs,  through  providing  documents  for 
States  and  local  education  agencies. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  \vhat  I  said  you  said,  and  you  did. 

Mr.  jSIaitiieis.  We  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

5Ir.  jSlAmiEis.  Comparability  ispro\'ided. 

Mr.  FjvOOd.  You  have  been  great,  and  now  you  want  to  cut  it  out. 
Mr.  jNLvmiEis.  No ;  we  do  not  want  to  cut  it  out. 
Mr.  Flood.  Well,  terminate. 

Mi\  MArriiEis.  Under  special  education  revenue  sharing,  the  States 
and  the  local  districts  will  have  a  greater  amount  of  discretion  based 
upon  the  path  that  tliey  have  trod  iu  this  program  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  talking  about  your  shop  and  you.  You  are  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  birth  to  this.  You  nursed  it  along.  You  went  all  througli 
its  preschool  education.  Then  you  went  tlu'oiigli  its  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Now  you  say,  '^Out.''  Yon  do  not  even  give  it  a 
degree,  not  even  an  honorary  degree. 

Mr.  MA-miEis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  special  education  revenue  shar- 
ing might  be  interpreted  to  be  just  that. 

Jlr.  Flood.  MigVit  be  ?  ' 

Mr.  Maithets.  We  are  chajiging  it  from  a  very  lieavily  federally 
directed  program  to  one  that  would  receive  gi'eat  direction,  responsi- 
bility, and  discretion  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
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The  change  is  in  the  implementation  of  a  Federal  concern  for  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  not  an  abandonment  of  them. 

Mr.  Flood.  Funny  thing,  I  never  heard  tliat  until  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  During  all  these  years  of  justification  and  defense  against  tliis  and 
that,  now  you  wake  up  one  Sunday  morning  and  back  to  the  provinces, 
back  to  the  sticks.  Nobody  ever  mentioned  it  before. 

Mr.  Mattiieic.  I  think  it  was  being  mentioned.  I  think  it  was  bcin^ 
mentioned  by  local  and  State  school  officials  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  talking  about  you. 

M]'.  Mattheis.  This  is  a  program  that  has,  in  our  judgment,  reached 
a  degree  of  maturity  now  which  logically  can  call  foi'  a  change  in  the 
way  it  is  operated. 

Mr.  Frxx>D.  But  there  was  never  a  hint  about  this.  Nobody  ever 
slipped  me  a  note  under  the  table.  No  little  birdie  went  by  my  office 
desk,  as  they  usually  do,  and  said,  "Let  me  g:ive  you  a  tip.  'On  Thui-s- 
day,  Dr.  Joe  Zilcli  will  be  here,  and  lie  will  say  all  this  is  for  the 
birds.  Send  it  back.-'  Not  a  whimper.  VHrnt  is  the  matter  with  my  spies  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talkijig  about  this. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  of  a  sudden,  back  to  the  districts  and  States. 

Did  somebody  pull  this  out  of  a  hat  ? 

Mr.  Matoheis.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  special  education  revenue  sliar- 
ing  has  been  verj^  mucli  in  the  forefront,  and  has  been  talked  about 
since  1971, 

compensatory  kducatiox 

Mr.  Flood.  Does  the  ])roposed  tennination  of  title  I  suggest  that 
compensatory  education  is  not  a  good  approach  to  educating  the  poor  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  think  one  of  "the  things  we  are  saying,  j\Ir.  Cliair- 
man,  is  tliat  the  education  of  the  poor  is  not  something  that  one  can 
derive  a  national  solution  to.  The  education  of  the  poor  

Mr.  Flood.  But  you  went  on  here,  like  Temiyson's  brook,  to  show 
us  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  "The  poor  must  be  educated.  Compen- 
satory education  is  it.  We  want  so  many  million  dollars  to  do  it  It 
is  a  tough  problem,  but  we  Icnow  how  to  do  it.  It.  is  compensatory 
education.  You  give  us  the  money  and  wc  will  do  it." 

Now  you  tell  us  that  is  not  so,  the  next  time  you  appear  here. 

T  am  an  old  trial  lawyer.  If  you  were  before  a  jury,  do  you  think  this 
would  show  your  credibility  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  do  not  think  anyone  lias  been  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman  

Mr.  Flood.  Put  on  my  mustache  and  sit  here,  what  would  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  really  are  not  saying  that  the  Federal  authoi'ity, 
the  Office  of  Education,  has  all  the  answers  to  these  educational  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  increasingly 
encouraged  by  the  ideas  that  State  education  departments  and  local 
school  districts  have  been  putting  into  educational  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  Why  this  deep,  dark  secret  of  not 
unmasking  these  discoveries  to  these  peasants  who  have  i.  over  here 
on  tlie  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  last  several  years? 
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PRIOR  TO  KE\:EXirE  SHARrNG 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  1  Avoiild  oiily  saj^  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  hope 
it  is  2}ot  iaterpreted  to  be  that.  We  have  talked  about  education  revenue 
sliarin^  for  ca  number  of  years  now. 

Mr.  Flooix  Where? 

Mr.  Matoheis,      we  indicated  yesterday  in  the  testimony,  the  testi- 
mony wastakm  a  year  ago  in  the  Senate  committee, 
Mr.  Flood.  Where? 
Mr.  Mati^hexs.  In  the  other  body. 
Mr.  Flood.  Oh. 

ilr.  jNIattiieis.  There  ]iave  been  n:ieetings.  We  have  been  conA^ei^ing- 
with  educational  constil-uoiicies  across  the  connti^y  with  regard  to  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Mr,  Flood.  You  finally  get  around  to  ns  this  year. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  my  recollection  of  the  Ai)pro]^riations  hearings  that 
your  distinguished  committee  held  2  years  ago,  in  1971,  that  the  topic 
waJ?  presented  to  your  comniittec  at  that  time,  and  subsequently  in 
K  h  i  j  justi  fic^  t  i  on  f  oi*  1972  and  1973. 

FijQOD.  Thxi.  introduction  was  like  5i  pony  at  a  horse  show,  on 
and  off.  I  reai^enit>er.  N'ot  the  main  ring. 

,p  TinSE  I,  ESEA  rCINOINCr  .TI^  1 9  7  3 

We  have  all  thoae  complaints  coniin^^  in  from  the  States  about  the 
cutbacks  in  title  I  fuads  for  fiscal  year  1073.  We  would  like  to  know  a 
few  things. 

Firstj^the  total  amount  that  will  be  allocated  under  title  I  for  fiscal 
yeiir  1078.  That  is  a  budget  figure.  You  may  put  that  in  tlic  record. 

Mi\  Mati'iieis.  We  would  have  to  ijiclude  that  along  Avitli  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  continuing  lesolution. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  the  collect  figm*e  is  $1,586  billion. 

Mr.  MtciiEL.  Is  that  your  level  of  spending:  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  will  probably  be  tlie  level  of  spending.  That  is 
the  level  in  tlic  President's  revised  budget. 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  the  "the  floor  provision*'  being  used  ? 
Mi\  Miller,  Are  you  talking  about  1973  ? 
Mr.  Fijood.  Yes. 

Mr.  MtLLi3R-  Jfo,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  House  bill  as  it  stood  on  flhly  1,  nor  was  it  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation. 

Mr,  Flood.  The  1972  appropriation  ?  Surely  it  was  in  there. 

Ish  Miller-  Ihit  the  Aoiiv  provision  is  not  contained  in  the  House 
bill  •     1973  as  it  stood  on  June  30, 1972. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  Icnow.  But,  you  sec,  this  is  the  Congre^.  Even  the 
doctor  here  indicated  that  ho  testified  before  the  Congress.  It  was  in 
the  Seriate  bill. 

Mr.  Miller,  That  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Fi>ooD.  Upon  occasion,  we  work  with  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Unfortunately,  I  think  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  tliat  you  take  tlie  more  restrictive  of  tlie  two 
bills.  ' 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think,  in  a  sense,  on  language  we  cannot  assume  point 
of  order  language  is  in  effect  wlien  it  was  not  in  one  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  the  State  agency  programs  fully  funded?  If  not, 
how  much  will  tliey  get  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Title  I  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  called  for  in  the  proposal  on  special  education  revenue  shai-iiug 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  about  1973  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  For  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  are  still  talking  about  the  State  agencies.  We  are  still 
talkmff  about  title  I.  We  are  still  talking  about  1973.  Are  they  fully 
funded  ?  If  not  fully  funded,  how  much  will  they  ^et  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  1973  estimate  for  State  administration  under 
title  I  is  entered  as  $17,125,900. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  we  talking  about  title  I  and  title  V. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Title  I. 

Mr.  Flood.  For  grants  to  States  in  1973  you  had  $14,416,529.  Are 
you  going  to  spend  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  going  to  spend  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  under- 
stand, here  again  we  are  involved  svitli  a  lan^age  problem  in  co: 
nection  with  the  continuing  resolution.  I  believe  we  have  no  basis 
.  spending  in  accordance  with  special  appropriation  language.  We  will 
have  to  fund  the  State  agencies  first  at  a  higher  level  than  shown  in 
the  1973  appropriation. 

USE  OF  1970  CENSUS 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  using  the  census  data  for  1970? 
Mr.  Mattheis.  No,  we  are  not. 

strengthening  state  departments  of  education 

Mr.  Flood.  States  are  to  have  a  major  role  under  the  special  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing.  The  States  will  have  charge  of  this. 

That  bein^  so,  why  don't  you  retain  the  program  which  is  entitled 
"Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education,"  rather  than  elim- 
inating it?  It  would  occur  to  me  if  the  States  are  so  good,  and  so  on, 
the  one  program  by  its  very  title  that  you  would  retain,  and  not 
eliminate,  is  a  program  which  is  describee}  as  "Stren^liening  State 
Draartments  or  Education."  Doesn't  that  follow,  QED,  somehow? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  would  not  want  in  any  way  to  indicate  we 

would  see  a  diminution  

.  Mr.  Flood.  You  are  eliminating  it. 

Mr.  Mautheis  [continuing].  Of  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
departments  of  education.  would  say,  however,  we  would  expect 
to  have  a  provision  for  State  administrative  responsibilities  

Mr.  Flood.  You  would  expect  to  have?  But  here  it  is. 

Mr.  Mati'heis  [continuiugj.  In  the  education  revenue-sharing  pack- 
age. That  gets  into  the  specifications  of  that  piece  of  legislation  which 
we  discussed  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Flood.  Wliicli  nobody  lias  seen  yet. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  It  sliould  be  before  tliis  body,  the  Congress,  in' the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  Flood.  Next  few  what  ? 

Mr.  Maitiieis.  1  tliiiik  Mr.  Miller  made  a  promise  of  next  week 
on  that  yesterday.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  specifications  of  the 
legislation. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Flood.  Your  justification  states  there  are  5  million  children 
in  the  United  States  M'ho  are  in  need  of  bilinguah  education.  I  was 
raised  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  I  was  taught  Spanish  before  I  was 
taught  English. 

We  have  a  budget  request  for  $35  million.  That  will  serve  143,000 
pupils. 

What  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  5  million  children?  Should  the 
Federal  Government  have  a  larger  share  in  tliis  program?, We  provide 
money  for  143,000,  and  that's  that.  What  do  the  rest  of  them  do- 
talk  to  their  grandmother  or  their  grandfather  ?  That  is  w'hat  I  did. 

Mr.  Maitheis.  1  think  it  is  a  debatable  point  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  role.  Our  role  is  one  of  development  and  dissemination 
of  programs  of  curricular  materials.  In  the  final  analysis,  just  as  in 
all  other  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  State  and  local  school 
districts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  encouraging  that  in  the  last  few  years  we 
have  had  States  like  Massachusetts  pass  laws  which  will  mandate  that 
bilingual  programs  be  provided  to  children  who  do  not  speak  English. 
States  like  California  are  pa;ssing  special  legislative  programs  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  bilingual  programs  in  that  State.  This 
is  encouraging,  and  it  is  happening  in  more  States  and  school  districts. 

So,  our  role  is  primarily  the  development  of  curricular  materials,  of 
showing  States  and  school  districts  how  to  do  things  in  bilingual  and 
bicultural  education,  how'  to  do  it,  and  then  have  them  pick  up  the 
major  ones  where  we  have  proven  the  materials  to  be  sound. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  will  you  pick  Lh?  143,000?  One  in  each  district,  or 
what? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Those  are  picked  simply  by  projects  that  are  sub- 
mitted in  discretionary  fashion  across  the  countiy . 

Just  to  reiterate  what  we  mentioned  yesterday,  as  the  program 
began,  the  greatest  population  centei*s  happened  to  be  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country,  and  that  is  where  the  first  programs  were. 

Now,  in  the  last  2  years,  we  have,  I  think,  successfully  dispersed  the 
program  throudhiout  the  country,  so  we  have  sizable  numbers  of  proj- 
ects in  the  New  England  area,  and  in  New  York  City  in  particular. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  Latin  American 
affairs.  I  was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  in  1945  on  Latin  American 
affairs.  I  went  to  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  which  gave  birth 
to  it.  I  2ot  mixed  up  with  Panama  and  Cuba,  as  you  probably  know. 

I  said,  "^V^lat  about  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States? 
You  know  how  many  Latinos  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Do 
you  know  how  many  went  to  Chicago  in  the  past  year?  What  about  the 
rest  of  the  country  ?  This  is  not  just  for  the  second  biggest  State  in  the 
\Union.  "Wliat  about  the  rest  of  the  country  ?" 
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Mr.  Mattiikis.  Precisely.  We  have  made  very  great  strides  in  that 
regard. 
Mr.  Flood.  I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  MATTPiiiis.  Including  New  Jersey,  which  has  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  students  to  be  served  by  these  programs. 

rOLIX)W  THROUGH  VROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood,  In  the  budget,  yon  proj^ose  to  phase  out  follow  through 
beginning  in  1974.  Your  justiheations  for  this  proposal  are  that  Follow 
Through"s  basic  purpose  as  an  experimental  program  lias  now  been 
achieved. 

How  do  you  know  it  has  been  achieved  ? 

Mr.  Mattpieis.  '^Will  be  achieved"  is  the  more  accurate  phrase.  Actu- 
ally, the  research  activity  is  such  that  we  are  just  beginning  now  to 
get  really  concrete  research  evidence  from  youngsters  who  have  been 
in  the  program  for  a  period  of  years.  The  last  groiip  of  children  in 
the  program  will  finish  third  grade  in  the  school  year .  "^Ve-??.  It  takes 
that  length  of  time  to  study  them,  either  3  identify  and 

pmve  conclusively  whether  anything,  good  or  bad,  happened  in  the 
research  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  certainly  are  a  prize  collection  of  suckers  over  here. 
Wo  got  carried  away  by  your  eloquence  over  the  last  several  years. 

Submit  for  the  record  your  evaluation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  will  submit  it  to  the  point  that  we  have  it  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood-  You  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball.  Even  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Mattheis,  This  is  not  the  final  evaluation  of  it,  obviously.  This 
is  just  really  a  first,  preliminary  report  of  it.  Each  succeeding  year 
now,  as  the  children  move  through  the  program,  research  evidence 
should  be  more  conclusive,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  submit  what  we  have  now. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Evaluation  of  Follow  Through  Program 

The  national  FoUow  Through  evaluation  wUl  compare  the  effects  of  11  models 
for  education  in  the  early  elementary  years.  The  11  models  have  representatives 
from  a  variety  of  schools  of  thought;  behaviorals  propopynts  of  clientele  devel- 
opment, and  proponents  of  the  British  infant  school,  et  cetera.  These  models  are 
implemented  by  sponsors  in  various  sites  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  design  is  longitudinal ;  children  are  tested  when  they  enter  kindergarten. 
They  are  tested  again  4  years  later  when  they  exit  the  program  in  the  third 
grade.  (Intermediate  testing  is  being  done  on  a  small  scale  with  the  class  enter- 
ing in  1971  and  1972) . 

Four  major  studies  are  being  done : 

(1)  The  Follow  Through/non-Follow  Through  study  compares  children  in 
Follow  Through,  regardless  of  sponsor,  with  comparison  title  I  schools.  The 
data  for  this  study  will  be  collected  in  the  spring  of  1973. 

(2)  The  first  sponsor  comparison  study  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1974.  This  will  provide  us  with  a  large  sample  for  reporting  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  models  in  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children. 
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(3)  Sponsor-sponsor  comparison  study  year  by  year.  This  study  is  based  on 
the  class  that  entered  in  the  fall  of  1071.  The  children  were  tested  upon  entry 
and  are  now  being  tes»*:ed  at  the  end  of  each  school  year.  Data  is  currently  being" 
reported  on  this  class  after  the  kindergarten  year  in  Follow  Through. 

(4)  The  implementation  study  is  a  small  study  designed  to  see  the  length  of 
time  required  to  successfully  implement  a  Follow  Through  type  program.  The 
following  chart  shows  the  key  data  collection  periods  for  the  studies  and  the 
corresponding  reporting  dates. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart  at  this  time  v.ll  findings  are  preliminary.  The 
trends  they  indicate  may  or  may  not  hold  up  as  data  accumulates.  Moreover,  no 
judgments  have  been  made  about  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional .significance  although  some  comparisons  are  noted  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant. With  the  caveats,  the  findings  include:  (1)  Follow  Through*s  effect 
improves  with  each  succeeding  entering  class.  The  entry  classi  Nvas  doing  bev.tei 
at  the  end  of  kindergarten  than  the  entry  class  of  1970.  The  entry  class  of  1970 
was  pei^orming  better  than  the  entry  class  of  1967,  (2)  the  class  entering  in  the 
fall  of  1971  was  given  a  thorough  testing  in  tlie  spring,  1972.  This  is  tlie  strongest 
sample  yet  analyzed  in  Follow  Through.  Ii  is  noteworthy  that  the  Follow 
Tlirough  children  exceed  the  National  metropolitan  achievement  test. 


NORMS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  YEAR 


Reading 

Numbers 

percentile 

percentiles 

   50 

50 

Follow  through  

  5* 

54 

(3)  It  ha.s  also  been  observed  that  those  models  which  strongly  emphasize 
achievement  show  the  greatest  short-term  effects  on  achievement. 

A  sunnnary  of  preliminary  effects  on  student  achievement  is  given  in  the 
following  table. 

The  teachers  and  aides  in  Follow  Through  receive  yearly  questionnaires.  The 
data  from  each  entering  class  favors  Follow  Through  in  the  sense  that  teachers 
show  substantially  greater  approval  of  their  teaching  methods,  satisfaction  witli 
worici ng  conditions,  and  use  of  adult  assist antr  than  do  non-FoUow  Through 
teachers. 

A  sample  of  i>arents  iu  Follow  Through  receivvv  intensive  personal  interviews. 
The  data  from  this  interview  indicate  that  parents  of  Follow  Through  cbildi-en 
show : 

(1)  Greater  involvement  iu  school 

(2)  Greater  interest  in  their  children's  education 

(3)  Greater  satisfaction  with  their  children's  progressive  school 

(4)  More  sense  o^  control  than  do  parents  of  the  non-FoUow  Through  com- 
parison group. 
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CONTINUING  EXISTING  ELEMEKTARY  AND  ST.CONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  In  the  event  that  special  education  revenue  sharing  is 
not  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1974,  submit  for  the  record  some  appropriate 
language  and  a  table  shoAving  the  amounts  that  ^vould  be  veq\iired  to 
continue  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  program.  We  Avant 
that  infonnation  for  the  1972  level  and  what  you  have  presently 
planned  for  1073.  That,  of  coin-se,  is  in  the  event  that  this  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  program  is  not  enacted  for  1974,  just  in  case. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  deal  with  those  words  "presently  planned,''  be- 
cause they  are  tougli  on  us,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  We  ^ixQ  you  the  figures 
winch  we  have  shown  you  on  the  various  chai'ts,  which  are  tlic  amounts 
of  money  which  we  have  used  to  derive  the  figiu'c  for  revenue  sharing 
under  each  of  the  categories,  but  we  do  not  want  tliat  to  bo  interpreted 
as  any  kind  of  proposal  or  plan.  We  simply  shoAV  you  ho^y  wo  com- 
puted the  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know,  but  I  want  you  to  shoAA'  us  what  is  presently 
planned  for  1973.  And  then,  of  course,  1972.  Just  in  case  you  do  not 
get  this  magic  wand. 

Mr.  Si-iRiVER.  Would  that  be  less  for  some  schools  than  in  1972  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  For  1973  ?  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  SiTRiAT^R.  I  think  we  ought  to  ha^-e  it  the  way  it  was  handled  by 
the  Congress  as  disclosed  in  the  colloquy  witli  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Mahon  Avhen  we  had  the  continuing  resolution  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Februaiy  21,  1973. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Perkins  asked  a  series  of  questions  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning the  continuing  resolution. 
.  Mr.  Miller.  We  will  give  you  three  columns. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUfATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  nJt  otherwise  provided,  title  I 
($1,810,000,000),  title  III  ($171,393,000),  and  tlcle  V,  parts  A  and  C 
($53,000,000),  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education  Act,  $2,034,393,000: 
Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amounts  made  av:Hilable  to  each  State  '^nder 
title  1-A  for  grants  to  local  education  agencies  within  that  Stat«i  shall 
not  be  less  than  such  amounts  ns  were  made  available  for  that  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Comparable  Amounts  to  Continue 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Activities 


1973 

Administration  1973 

1972—                    Revised  Congressional 

Appropriation              Request  Est'-lpiafp— 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ.'.tion 

Educationally  deprived 

children                                    $1,597,500,000         $1,585,155,000  $1,810,000,000 

Supplementary 

services                                          146,393,000             146,393,000  171,393,000 

Streugthentrvg  State 

departments  of  education                  33,000,000               38,000,000  53,000,000 

Equipment  and  minor 

remodeling.   50,000,000  1,500,000  

Total                                     $1,826,893,000         $1,771, 078, 00*)  $2,034,393,000 


U    The  1*J72  figure  in  order  to  be  comparable  to  the  revised  1973  request  and  the 
"Congressional  estimate  excludes  $90,000,000  for  library  services;  $10,000,000  for 
dropout  prevention;  $35; 000, 000  for  bilingual  education;  $63,086,000  for  Follow 
Through;  and  $3,825,000  foi:  Planning  ;ind  evaluation. 

2/    The  figures  s-bown  as  the  1973  Congressional  estimate  reflect  the  vetoed. bill  for 
1973  and  the  collo'JS^betwecn  Mr,  Mahon  and  Mr.  Perkins  on  Pg.  H1016  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  1973. 


•3  -  pt.  2  21 
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STATK  EFFORTS 

Mi\  Flood.  Mi\  Michel. 

Mi\  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Ottina,  last  year  we 
had  some  discussion  of  increased  efforts  by  the  States  in  the  whole 
educa'  lo^i  area,  and  I  cited  the  progress  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois. 

Oil  pniges  57-60  of  part  2  of  the  hearings,  Ave  wer^t  provided  Avith 
some  eomi>arative  data  on  State  and  local  education  expenditures. 

Would  you  update  that  information? 

[Tlie  information  follows:] 
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Expenditures  of  State  and  Local  Governments  for  Education: 
United  States  Total  and  S^  ""ected  States 
1966-67  ,  1969-70  ,  and  197.0-71 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


State 
and 
Year 


Expenditures  for  Education 


Local  Schools 


Other  Than 
Capital 
Total  Outlay 


Total 


Other  Than 
Capital 
Outlay 


Ins  tltutlons 
of  aigher  Other 
Education  Education 


United  States 
Total : 

1966-67    38,233.2 

1969-  70    52  ,717.8 

1970-  71    59,412.7 

calif orni  a: 

1966-6  7    A, 634.1 

1969-  70   5,711.3 

1970-  71   6  , 252. J 

Florida : 

1966-67    971.6 

1969-  70    1  ,554.6 

1970-  7  1   1  ,773.5 

Illinois: 

1966-67.  .  1,861.9 

1969-  70    2  ,875.3 

1970-  71    3.326.3 

New  York : 

1966-6  7    4,099.9 

1969-  70   5  ,576.3 

1970-  71   0,543.1 

Oh  io: 

1966-67    1  ,761.3 

1969-  70   2,380.6 

1970-  71    2,622.6 

Texas : 

1966-6  7    1,872.2 

1969-  70   2,444.4 

1970-  71    2.826.9 


31,554  .0 
^5,097.2 
51,298.3 


3,954.7 
5,157.9 
5,754.4 


816  .4 
1,339  .6 
1,521.7 


1,554.5 
2,456.7 
2,861.1 


3,384.0 
4,821.9 
5.625.1 


1,411.5 
2,056.9 
2,331.0 


1,470.6 
2,081.4 
2,444.3 


28,065.8 
37,460.9 
41  ,766.2 


3,445.9 
4 ,113.7 
4,460.1 


738.4 
1,166.0 
1,300.5 


1,403.2 
2,026.7 
2,351.0 


3,204.5 
4,295.7 
4,870.1 


1,337.1 
1,730.9 
1,874.9 


1,410.9 
1,747.4 
2,027.6 


23,980.0 
32,802.9 
36  ,921.1 


2,990.6 
3,796.5 
4  ,187.3 


643.6 
1 ,003 . 7 
1,114.1 


1,208.0 
1,787.1 
2,068.4 


2,812.8 
3,855.2 
4,415.5 


1,116.3 
1,533.6 
1,691.5 


1,142.9 
1,517.8 
1,782.2 


8,810.1 
12,924.4 
14,785.0 


1,099.0 
1,474.1 
1,652.4 


204.0 
325.5 
396.1 


407.0 
749.0 
837.9 


686.0 
925.9 
.198.6 


404.0 
607.9 
677.7 


435.2 
643.2 
729.3 


1,356.7 
2,332.5 
2,861.5 


89.2 
123.5 
139.5 


29.2 
63.0 
76.8 


51.7 
99.5 
x^7.4 


209  .5 
354.8 
474.4 


20.2 
41.8 
70.0 


26.1 
53.8 
69.9 


NOTE:    Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.    The  figures  include  estimates 
for  local  governments. 


SOURCES:     Governmental  Finances  in  1966-67.  Governmental  Finances  in  1969-70.  and 


Governmental  Finances  in  1970-71 
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State  and 
Time  Span 


Percentage  Increase  in  Expenditures  of  State 
and  Local  GoverTTCients  for  Education: 
United  States  Total  and  Selected  States, 
1966-67  to  1970-71  and  1969-70  to  1970-71 


 Expenditures  for  Education  

Institutions 
of  Higher 

Total      Local  Schools  Education 


United  States  total: 

1966-67  to  1970-71   55.3 

1969-70  to  1970-71   12  .6 

California:  • 

1966-67  to  1970-71   34.9 

1969-70  to  1970-71   9. A 

Florida: 

1966-67  to  1970-71   82.5 

.   1969-70  to  1970-71.   lA.O 

Illinois: 

1966-6V  to  1970-71   78.6 

1969-70  to  1970-71   15.6 

New  York: 

1966-67  to  1970-71   59.5 

1969-70  to  1970-71   17  .3 

Ohio: 

1966-67  to  1970-71...:   48.9 

1969-70  to  1970-71   10.1 

Texas : 

1966-67  to  1970-71   50.9 

1969-70  to  1970-71   15.6 


A8.8 
11.4 


29.4 
8.4 


76.1 
11.5 


67  .5 
16.0 


51.9 
13.3 


40.2 
8.3 


43.7 
16.0 


67  .8 
14.3 


50.4 
12  .0 


94.1 
21.6 


105 

11, 


74, 
29, 


67, 

11, 


67  .5 
13.3 


SOURCE:    Colums  2,  4,  and  6  of  preceding  table  ("Expenditures  of  State  and 
Local  Governments  for  Education")  . 
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Number  of  Public  School  Instruction  Rooms  Completed, 
1968-69  to  1970-71,  and  Number  Available,  Fall  1970: 
United  States  Total  and  Selected  States 


State 

Instruction  Rooms 

Completed 

Instruction 

Rooms 
Available , 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Fall 

1971 

United  States 
Total  1/   

....  69,700 

66,100 

65,30r 

1,918, 

,00  J 

5,000 

4,000 

2/ 

174, 

,900  3/ 

2,815 

2.  ;29 

,517 

2,594 

2,100 

.,900 

101, 

,800 

4,221 

5,110 

143, 

,743 

2/ 

93, 

,028  4/ 

2,854 

2,092 

118, 

,644  3/ 

If    Includes  estimates   i.or  the  nonreportjng  t;»:ates. 
2}    Data  not  available. 
3/    Data  for  Fall  1970 
4/    Data  for  Fall  1969 

SOURCE:     Fall  Statistics  o£  Public  Set  cols,  1969,  1970,  and  1971 
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Mr.  Michel.  Dv,  Ottina,  will  you  provide  for  the  record  an  update 
of  t]ie  information  on  pages  74  to  82  of  ]ast  year's  'hearing  regarding 
enrollment  and  expenditures  in  education,  and  also  update  the  tables 
found  on  pages  83, 84,  and  85,  as  well. 

[The  information  follow^s :] 
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Number  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  Added  to 
the  Office  of  Education  Universe: 
United  States  Total  and  Selected  States 
Fall  1968  to  Pall  1972 


Public  Private  

  Total  4 -year  2 -year  A-year  2-year 

United  States  Total: 


(1968-1972)   232               26  lAO  49  17 

1968   40                 3                  29  5  3 

1969   45                 1                 34  7  3 

1970   30                 6                 18  5  1 

1971   31                 5                 21  4  1 

1972   86  _11   38  28  9 


Selected  States  : 
California 

(1968-19  72)   19  1  7                8  3 

1968   1  —  1  — 

1969   5  —  4  —1 

1970   2  1  1  — 

1971   2  —  11^^ 

197  2    9  —  — .                7  2 

Florida 

(1968-19  72)   4  1  2  — 

1968   2  1  1               —  — 

1969    1  —  1 

1970   —  — 

1971...  

1972    X  —  —  1 

Illinois 

(1968-1972)   13  2  9                 2  — 

1968   6  —  6 

1969    2  —  2 

1970   1  1  — 

1971   2  1  —  1 

1972    2  —  1                1  — 

New  York 

(1968-1972)   19  5  7                6  1 

.     1968   5  1  2                2  — 

1969    3  —  3         '  — 

1970    2  1  1^  ; 

1971   3  1  1                1  — 

1972    6  2  —                3  1 
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Public 


Total 


4 -year 


2-year 


Private  

A -year  2 -ye  ar 


Ohio 

(1968-1972). 

1968  

1969   

1970  

19  71  

1972  

Texas 

(1968-19  72). 

1968  

1969  

1970  

1971  

1972  


10 
2 
2 

1 
5 


10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 


-Enrolljoent  In  gridei  K-fl  ind  9-12  of  regular  day  ichoola,  by  Institutional 
control:    tftilted  SUtei,  fall  1961  to  193l  1/ 

/in  t}iouiinda7 


ye»r 

Total  public  and 
nonpublic 

Publ!  : 

nonpublic  (eitiMsted)  2/ 

(fall) 

X-12 

K-8 

9-12 

lt-12 

IC-8  3/ 

9-12  2/ 

K-12 

K-8 

9-12  y 

(1) 

(S) 

(3) 

(M 

(5) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

{10) 

1961 
1962 
1963 
l}6u 
1965 
1966 
1967 
i;68 
1969 
1970 
1971 

«'3.l6U 

ii6,tid7 
t.7,716 
»«8,n3 
I*9.?39 
^♦9,891 
50,7»»1* 
51,119 
51.309 
51,261 

32,6<»5 
33.537 
3"*. 302* 
35,0?5 
35,U63 
35,9'«5 
36,2'*1 
36,626 
36,797 
36,677 
36,165 

lo,U6g 
11,312 
12.183 
12.691 
13,010 
13,29^ 
13,650 
11*,  U& 

lU,322 
l'*,632 
15,116 

37,U6U 
39.7U9 
110,187 
l(l,lil6 
Ii2,173 
'•3,039 
i.3,B91 

l4l,9U4 

U5,6l9 
U5,909 
U6,oei 

28,095 

29,637 

29.3011 

30,025 

30,563  . 

31,1'»5 

31,6U1 

32,226 

32,597 

32,577 

32,265 

9,369 
10,112 
10,883 
U,391 
U,6lO 
U,99l* 
12,25c 
12,718 
13,0P2 
13.332 
13,Ql6 

5,700 
6.100 
6,300 
6,300 
6,300 
6,200 
6,000 

5.P': 

^,500 
5, '•00 
5,200 

t.,600 
U.90O 
5,000 
5,000 
5/  ''.900 

it,eoo 

U,6oo 

U,200 
6/  <*,].(» 
3,900 

5/  1,100 
1,?00 
5/  1,300 
5/  1,300 
J/  1,*^00 
1,1(00 
1,1*00 
5/  1,'>00 
1,300 
6/  1,300 
1.300 

PBOJSCTEDJ/ 


1972 

51.100 

35,600 

15, It  00 

li6,000 
U5,700 

31,800 

ll<,100 

5,100 

3,800 

1,300 

1973 

50,700 

35,000 
3)4, 1*00 

15,700 

31.300 

l'»,l'00 

5,000 

3,700 
3.600 

1.300 

197»* 

50,300 

15,900 

1*5, UOO 

30,800 

ll*.6O0 

U,900 

1.300 

1975 

U9,0OO 

33.600 

16,000 

143,100 

30,1*00 

1U,700 

U,700 

U,6oo 

3.U00 

1.300 

1976 

U9,Uoo 

33.UOO 

16,000 

U»,Boo 

30,100 

lU,700 

3,300 

1,300 

1977 

1*9,200 

33,300 

15,900 

UU,700 

30,100 

ltl,60Q 

'*,500 

3,2CAi 

1,300 

19-'8 

1»9»1Q0 

15.700 

ljlj»700 

30,300 

li.tiOO 

3.100 

1.300 

197. 

l*9»10O 
119,300 

33.800 

l,.:0O 

Ui,800 

30.800 

111. 000 

'•.300 

3.000 

li300 

I960 

3>*,500 

ll<,8» 

li5,000 

31,500 

13,500 

'1,300 

3,000 

1.300 

1981 

119,600 

35,500 

i'»,3M 

''5,500 

32,500 

i3»ooo 

'•►300 

3,000 

1,300 

r 
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Footnotes  to  table  J^, 

1/  Does  not  include  indei>endent  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  residential 
schools  for  exceptional  children,  subcollegiate  departnents  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Federal  schools  for  Indians,  federally  operated  schools  on 
Federal  installations,  and  other  schools  not  in  the  regular  school  system. 

2/  Estimated  unless  otherwise  noted*    EstiiaateS  for  years  prior  to  19^^ 

revised  in  spring  1968  on  basis  of  196^  Office  of  Education  survey. 

I 

3/  Fall  enrollment  in  public  schools  not  reiwrted  by  grade  in  I96I;  grade 
breakdown  for  196I  estimated  from  school  year  enrollment. 

k/  7nclud.es  soae  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  and  8  of  nonpublic  secondary 
schools  in  1965  through  1968. 

^  Reported  data  from  Office  of  Education  surveys. 

6/  Estimates  are  based  on  reported  data  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association. 

2/  The  projection  of  fall  enrollment  in  regular  day  schools  is  based  on  the 
following  assumptions:    (l)    Enrollment  rates  of  the  5"  and  6- year- old  population 
in  public  school  kindergarten  and  grade  1  will  follow  the  1961-1971  trends; 

The  public  school  enrollment  in  grade  7  in  a  given  year  t    will  exceed  the 
public  school  enrollment  in  grade  6  in  year  t-1  by  3.3  percent  of  the  projected 
enrollment  in  grades  K-8  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  year  t-1;  (3)  The 
public  school  enrollment  in  grade  9  in  year  t    will  exceed  the  public  school 
enrollment  in  grade  8  in  year  t-1  by    5-3  percent  of  the  projected  enrollment 
in  grades  K-8  In  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  year  t-1;  (U)    The  retention 
rate  of  public  school  grade  10  from  grade  9  vJ.ll  follow  the  196J-197I  trend 
with  the  restriction  that  it  cannot  exceed  100  percent;  (5)    The  retention  rates 
of  all  other  public  school  g? ades  will  remain  constant  at  the  1970  to  197I  levels; 
(6)    Enrollments  in  grades  K-8  in  Catholic  elcmen  ^.ry  schools  will  decrease- "frOTT 
3.1  million  in  1971  to  2.0  million  in  198I;  and  (6)  Enrollments  in  grades  K-8 
In  all  regular  nonpublic  day  schools  will  decrease  through  198I;  grades  9-12 
In  these  schools  will  remain  constant  at  the  1970  level. 
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Footnotes  to  table  (Cont'd) 

NOTE:    Data  are  for  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  all  years. 
Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCES:    EnrollL.>ent  data  and  estiinates  are  based  on  (l)    U.S.  DeparWnt 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  publications: 
(a)    "statiatics  of  Public  Schools,  "    fall  196I+  through  1971;  (^)  "Enrollment, 
Teachers,  ani  Schoolhoualng,"  fall  1961  throu^  19^3;  (c)  "Statistics  of  State 
School  Systems,  1961-62";  (d)  Prcpublication  data  ftrom  "Statistics  of  Nonpublic 
Sl«aentary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1970-71";  (e)' "StAtistics  of  Public  and 
ITonpublic  Elencrttary  and  Secondary  Day  Schools,  1968-69";  (f)  "Statistics  of 
Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1965-66";  (g)  "Nonpublic  School 
Enrollment  in  Grade b  9-12,  Pall  196U,  and  Graduates,  1963-64";  (h)  "Statistico 
of  Nonpublic  Elementary  Schools,  196x-6e";  (i)  "Statistics  of  Nonpublic 
Secondary  Schools,  I960-6I";  and  (2)  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
Publication:    "A  Report  on  U.S.  Catholic  Schools,"  1970-71   and  prcpublication 
data,  1971-72. 

The  population  projections  as  of  October  1,  of  5-  and  6-year-oldB  on 
which  the  enrollacnt  projections  in  Xlndergarten  and  grade  1  ax^  based,  are 
con«istent  with  Series  D  population  projections  in  U.S.  Department  of  Canmerce, 
Bureau  of  the  CenfiUB,  "Current  Population  Reports,"  Series  P-25»  No.  U70, 
Noveaber,  -    197I.    The  C,D,  and  E  population  projections,  together  with 
definitiona  of  each  series,  are  stootm  in  appendix  B,  table  B-1. 

Tot  enrollment  projections  based  on  jKjpulation  projection  series  C  and 
series  E,  see  appendix  B,  tables  B-3  and  B-U. 
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Table  B . --Summary  of  enrollment  in  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  by 
degree-credit  status  and  institutional  type:     United  States, 
fall  1961  to  1981 

Resident  ar;d  extension  opening  fall  enrollment — in  thousands 


Total  degree-  Degree-credit  non-degree-credit: 

Year  credit  and   ^  

(fall)  non- degree - 

credit  Total         A -year        2-year           Total           A-year             2 -year 
enrollment 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(A) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1961 

A, 

,0A7 

3,861 

3,3A3 

518 

186 

38 

u.i 

1962 

A 

,AOA 

4,175 

3,585 

590 

229 

A5 

18A 

1963 

A, 

,766 

A,A95 

3,870 

625 

271 

52 

220 

196A 

5, 

,280 

A,  950 

A, 239 

711 

330 

52 

278 

1965 

5: 

,921 

5,526 

A, 685 

8A1 

395 

63 

332 

1966  1/ 

6; 

,390 

5,928 

A,98A 

9A5 

A62 

80  , 

381 

1967  1/ 

6, 

,912 

6,A06 

5,325 

1,081 

503 

73 

A32 

1968 

7, 

,513 

6,928 

5,639 

1,289 

585 

82 

503 

1969 

8 

,005 

7, ASA 

5,956 

1,528 

521 

72 

AA& 

1970 

8, 

,581 

7,920 

6,290 

1,630 

661 

68 

593 

1971 

8! 

,9A9 

8,U6 

6,391 

1,725 

833 

72 

761 

P  R 

0  J  E  C 

T  E  D  2/ 

1972  3/ 

9, 

»124 

8,220 

6,A35 

1,785 

90A 

70 

83A 

1973 

9, 

,675 

8,707 

6,728 

1,979 

968 

73 

395 

97A 

10 

,117 

9,078 

6,9AA 

2,13A 

1,039 

7A 

965 

1975 

10: 

,562 

9,A52 

7,161 

2,291 

1,110 

7A 

1,036 

'.J  /6 

10, 

,977 

9,800 

7,360 

2,AA0 

1,177 

75 

1,102 

1977 

11 

,369 

10,128 

7,5A9 

2,579 

1,2A1 

75 

1,166 

1978 

11, 

,722 

10,A25 

7,719 

2,706 

1,297 

75 

1,222 

1979 

12, 

,023 

10,678 

7,86A 

2,81A 

1,3A5 

75 

1,270 

1980 

12, 

,293 

10 , 905 

7,99A 

2,911 

1,388 

75 

1,313 

1981 

12, 

,532 

11,108 

8,110 

2,998 

1,42A 

7A 

1,350 

330 

Footnotes  for  table  B  . 

i 

1/  The  breakdown  between  degree-credit  and  non-degree-credit  enrollment 
in  1966  and  1967  is  estimated.     See  appendix  A,  "Estimation  Methods," 
sections  3d-3g . 

2/  For  assumptions  underlying  these  projections  and  for  cethods  of 
projecting,  see  footnotes  to  tables  6  and  9,  and  table  A-1  in  appendix  A. 

3/  Based  on  prelinunary  NCES  data.    Not  used  to  determine  trend. 
NOTE: —  Data  re  for  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  all  years. 
Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  *•  ials . 

SOURCES:    Enrollment  data  and  estimates  are  based  on  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  publications: 
(j.)    "Opening  (Fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,"  annually,  1960 
through  1968  and  1971;   (2)     "Fall  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education, 
Supplementary  Information,"  1969  and  1970;  (3)  data  from  Resident  and 
Extension  Enrollment  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  "Fall  1966 
(unpublished) ;  and  (4)  "Resident  and  Extension  Enrollment  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  first  term  1961." 
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TABLE  D.— 1ST  COLLEGE  ENROLUENT  CCMPARI-D  WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  CONFERRED  4  YEARS  UTER: 

UrUTED  STATES,  1962-66  TO  1967-71 


Degrees  as  a 

1st  Time  Bachelor's       Percent  of 

Degree-Credit  '    Degrees  1st  Time 

Students  Year         Conferred  Enrollment 


Fall  of-- 

1962   1,030,554  1965-66  519,804  50.4 

1963   1,046,417  1966-67  558,316  53.4 

1964   1,224,840  1967-68  632,289  51.6 

1965   1,441,822  1968-69  728,845  50.6 

1966   1/1,450,000  1969-70  792,316  53.5 

1967   1/1,562,000  1970-71  839,730  53.8 


1/  Estimated 

Note:    i^he  above  table  indicates  that  approxinuitely  1/2  of  the  Ist-time  college  students 
complete  4  years  of  college  work  and  earn  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Projections 
of  Educational  Statistics  to  1980-81,  Opening  (Fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,  1957- 
1967;  Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  1960-61  through  1970-71. 
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TABLE  E.-ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  BY  LEVEL  AND  PROGRAM  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-71 


Levei  and  Type  of  Program 

197Q 

1971 

Percentage 
ohange, 
1970  to  1971 

  8,793,960 

10, 495.411 

19.4 

Secondary  

Postsecondary  

Adult  

Special  needs  (level): 

Disadvantaged  persons  

Handicapped  persons  

  (80i,384) 

6,494,641 
1,140,943 
2, 859, 8?7 

(1,4K,  437) 
(208,781) 

26.9 
12.6 
7.2 

(75.6) 
(81.1) 

845, 085 

-.9 

Secondary  

Adult  

Special  needs  (level): 

Disadvantaged  persons  

  (69,087) 

  (10,046) 

562, 141 
28,418 
254,  526 

(94, i:8) 
(14,993) 

2.1 
21.5 
-8.7 

(36.3) 
(49.2) 

578,  075 

9.2 

Secondary  

Postsecondary  

Adult  

Special  needs  (level): 

(5,219) 

24  i,  119 
85, 859 
251,097 

(6U877) 
(8,  508) 

4.8 
4.5 
15.6 

(30.9) 
(63.0) 

269,546 

36.1 

Secondary  

Adult  

Special  needs  (level): 

Disadvantaged  persons  -  

UanriipannitH  narcnnc 

43,300 
137,943 
88,  303 

(39. 953) 
(4,  596  J 

35.7 
34.6 
38.8 

(98.0) 
^DD. /; 

Home  economics  -  

  2,570,410 

3,129,804 

21.8 

Secondary  

Postsecondary  

Adult  

Special  needs  (level): 

Disadvantaged  persons  

Handicapped  persons  

  (26,591) 

2,416,207 
52,792 
660,805 

(526, 518> 
(43,831) 

24.9 
19.3 
11.6 

(126.0) 
(64.8) 

Office  

2, 226, 854 

5.5 

Secondary  

Postsecondarv  

Adult  

Special  nei>ds  (level): 

  (197,359) 

  (18,720 

1,395, 909 
335,  198 
495, 747 

(287,  231) 
(24, 725) 

•  4.9 
1.3 
10.4 

(45.5) 
(32.1) 

Tecfiniciil  

313,  86r 

15.5 

Secondary   

Adult  

Special  needs  (level): 

Mr»ndicapped  persons  

  85,723 

36,153 
177,7:8 
99,973 

(23, 5U) 
(3,386; 

5.2 
17.2 
16.6 

(75.8) 
(32.5) 

Trades  and  industry  

2,075,166 

8.9 

Secondary  

Postsecondary    

Adult..  -  

Special  needs  (Ibkel): 

  692, 396 

  261,182 

  952,555 

  (182. 6A2) 

809. 140 
309,812 
956,214 

(265, 894) 
(74,  547) 

16.9 
18.6 
.4 

(45.6) 
(147.2) 

Other  

-'^  087,270 

207.0 
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TABLE  E.--ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  BY  LEVEL  AND  PROGRAM  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-71 


Percentage 

Level  and  Typa of  Program  1970  1971  igyo^S'g^'l' 


1,002,396  223.8 

20,572  18.9 

64,302  136.2 

(124,588)  (193.3) 

(34,515)  (81.8) 


Mncludes  enrolImRntc  in  off-farm  agriculture  as  follows:  1970  268226-  1971  287  452 
2  Includes  enroijjnenls  in  gainful  fiome  economics  as  follows:  1970, 15l'l94;  1971, 197  422 
m^tzmsTff^^^^  prepostsecondary,  remedial  programs,  and  other  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Table  y'.—J-Jiirollment  in  federally  aided  vocational  classes,  by  type  of  program  

Vnited  States  ami  ouilijing  areas-^mi  {fiscal  year) 

Total  (includes  1,087,270  enrolled  in  ofJiei*  ^lasses  not  classified 


by  type  of  program)  ^q,  495, 411 


Agriculture      §45^085 

Distributive  occupations    578^ 

Home  economics  ...r'lII.I^  3, 129,'  804 

Trades  and  industry   2^075!  166 

Health  occupations  II  I  '  269, 546 

Technical  occupations  I_I   313^860 

Office  occupations  I_I   2, 226*  854 


Adult  :::  ■   ujsj 

special  needs  (level):  tf,fAu 

Disadvantaged  persons  ,   (42  472) 

Handicapped  persons    ,  ,  [  (18*982) 


EXPIRATION"  OF  ESEA  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Michel.  For  the  record,  uOien  does  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  expire  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  It  expires  this  year  but,  as  you  are  aware,  there  is  an 
•automatic  continuation  of  it. 

Mr.  Michel.  Wlieuyou  say  "this  year,"  the  legislation  dies  when? 

Dr.  OmxA.  June  30,  1973,  with  the  exception  of  title  IV,  which  is 
called  "Cooperative  Research  Act,"  which  expires  at  a  later  date.  My 
recollection  is  June  30, 1975, 

Mr.  Michel.  I  think  what  you  were  going  to  say  follows,  that  in  the 
absence  of  our  taking  any  legislative  actio^^,  there  is  provision  for  ex- 
tending all  ongoing  programs  for  a  period  o±  1  ycc»v. 

Mr.  Mattiieic.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Michel.  If  special  re\-enue  sharing  for  education  is  not  enacted 
in  time  for  this  committee  to  address  itself  si^ecifically  to  any  new  lines 
that  might  be  drawn  by  the  legislative  committees,  we  would  really 
have  no  other  recourse,  then,  but  to  follow  the  original  intent  of  the 
act  and  provide  funds  under  the  old  law.  Right  ? 

Mr.  Mai^is.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  judgment  on  that.  I  think 
Mr.  Miller  might  want  to  respond  to  how  that  would  be  handled.  I 
think  it  is  the  committee's  prerogative. 

Mr.  Michel.  Was  it  considered  by  the  Depai-tment  that  the  exten- 
sion of  a  year  beyond  J une  30  is  just  ongoing  authorizing  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  guess  I  am  not  sure,  "as  contrasted  witn  what,"  Mr. 
Michel  ?  I  think  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  MicHjEL.  As  I  said,  my  first  nuestion  was  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cific date  o?i  which  the  current  legislation  expires.  The  answer  is 
June  30,  197:- ..  It  is  a  natural  time  for  us  to  be  thinking  about  what  is 
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beyond  June  30.  Everything  we  have  been  talking  about  here  is  in 
terms  of  disenthralling  ourseh^es  from  the  eld  and  bringing  on  some- 
thing new,  if  it  is  Avarranted,  picking;  out  the  good  from  the  oxi^crience 
of  the  past  and  relating  it  to  something  for  the  next  several  years. 

Wo  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  tied  to  what  we  have  been  doin^?; 
for  the  last  4  or  5,  or  10  years  for  that  matter.  So,  I  think,  from  thn.t 
standpoint,  it  is  natural  that  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  some- 
thing new,  if  that  is  M'lnit  you  folks  have  in  mind. 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  everything  tliat  we  hare  been  do- 
ing in  past  years  is  wrong.  Wc  should  have  learned  a  lot  from  some 
of  these  experimental  things  we  have  been  carrying  on  wliich  show 
thai  a  good  pile  of  money  lias  not  brought  the  kind  of  results  we 
thought  it  would. 

Who  knows  unless  we  give  it  a  tiy  ?  Tlnit  ir.  wliat  we  liave  been  doing. 

IS'ow  you  folks  probably  would  like  to  cry  some  new  things,  and  so 
would  I. 

Again,  specifically,  if  v»x  on  tliis  subcommittee  want  to  move  ex]3e- 
ditiously,  as  I  think  we  would  J:ke  to  wirh  respect  to  educiition,  to  be 
sure  the  various  communities  know  svffieiently  iu  advance  what  kind 
of  programs  tliey  will  liave,  and  liow  much  money  will  be  available, 
we  are  stuck  here  until  such  time  as  wo  know  what  w^ill  be  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  under  which  wo  operate  In  fiscal  y^ar  1974,  which 
begins  July  1.  1973. 

I  suspect  that  yon  have  no  fallback  position,  as  Secretary  Wein* 
berger  said  and'siibeequont  witnesses  said.  So,  you  will  have  to 
appreciate  the  position  which  the  comn^ittee  is  in  Jn  this  state  of  limbo. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  I  sj-uc'is  tlie  only  comment  T  can  make  would  be^  a 
pei'soniil  comment,  necausc  I  really  cannot  comment  as  an  adminis- 
tration spokesmiuu  It  would  be  preferable,  if  revenue  sharing  is  not 
enacted  by  June  30,  1973,  to  Inive  a  sinij^le  extension,  rather  than  to 
liave  a  great  deal  of  work  on  a  i*evision  of  the  existing  programs, 
wliicli  would  seem  to  cemeitt  them  in  place  rather  than  holding  things 
firm  until  revenue  sharing  gets  a  fair  Ixearin^. 

That  would  be  my  impression.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  pei*sonal  reaction. 
T  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Ottina  wants  to  add  to  that  or  not. 

TKAXSITION  TO  KEVENOT  SIIARING 

Mr.  MiCHEi..  Since  the  figures  for  sj^ecial  revenue  sharing  arc  really 
an  aggregate  of  practically  nil  the  ongoing  programs  we  have  novv, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  problem  of  transition  Avould  be  relatively 
easy  to  accomplish  under  those  circumstances.  Would  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  think  the  answer  would  he  yes. 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  If  I  may  elaborate  on  that  answer,  the  legislation  that 
we  will  be  talking  about  under  education  revenue  sharing  would  not 
prohibit  in  any  way  any  programs  that  are  presently  being  adminis- 
tered. The  States  and  communities  w^ould  have  flexibility  to  continue 
those. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  they  wished  to  change  tliem  in  some  fashion, 
they  also  would  have  that  flexibility.  So.  they  could,  in  fact,  use  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  a  transition  from  the  way  they  are  operat- 
ing? presently  into  some  other  inode  that  they  would  like  to  work  into. 

Sh\  Mtcjiel.  Under  general  revenue  sharing,  the  distribution  to 
the  States  went  out  in  two  increnients.  Do  you  know  at  this  juncture, 
just  a  few  days  prior  to  submission  of  the  proposal,  wlicther  or  not 
the  funds  under  special  revenue  sharing  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  in  a  similar  way  ? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  The  admhiistrativc  detail  we  have  discussed  a  little 
bit,  but  very  likely  will  not  be  in  the  legislation.  I  would  expect  we 
would  consider  very  sci'iously  the  continuation  of  the  letter  of  credit 
practice  which  we  have  had  for  Federal  education  programs  over  a 
period  of  time,  rather  than  the  bulk  amounts  going  out  at  any  period 
of  time.  It  has  not  been  decided. 

Mr.  iliLLER.  Could  I  go  back  to  my  previous  testimony  and  add  one 
thought,  more  for  the  record  than  anything  else. 

I  think  if,  in  fact,  the  Congress  relied  on  a  l-year  extension,  it 
would  be  the  administration's  view  that  th'^y  ought  to  consider  wliether 
cxcex^tions  might  not  be  made  to  delete  those  categories  wliere  we  are 
recommending  phasing  out  uliich  would,  of  course,  specifically  refer 
to  "B"  children. 

aiTLK  I  FUXDIXG  LETOL  FOR  ID 73 

Mr.  Michel.  The  chairman  askad  you  at  what  level  you  were  spend- 
ing for  title  I  under  ESEA  currently,  and  then  in  ansA\-'^?  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Shriver,  it  appears  in  some  categories  the  1973  vsvol  of  spend- 
ing is  below  1972.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  iNLvrniEis.  Title  I?  ' 

Mr.  Michel.  Let  us  stick  to  title  I  first. 

Mr.  iMiLLEK.  There  is  a  very  small  ajuount,  Mr.  Michel.  The  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  is  $12  million  less  out  of  a  $1.G  billion  total. 

ifr.  Michel.  Have  we  had  placed  in  the  record  up  to  this  pohit 
those  States  which  would  gain  funds  and  lose  funds,  under  title  I, 
in  1973? 

Mr.  jNIiller.  AVe  will  check.  If  we  have  not,  we  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  IMiciiFL.  It  seems  that  we  had  some  discussion  about  that  earlier. 
It  probably  would  be  best  to  have  it  again  at  this  point  in  the  record 
so  it  is  all  together. 

[The  information  follo^vs:] 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Title  I-A  Educationally  Deprived  Children 


As  provided  in  Revised 

1973  Budget 

State  .or 

1972 

1973  1/ 

Increase  or 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Decrease 

TOTAL 

$1,565,237,842  $ 

1.548,719,975 

$-16,517,867 

Alabama 

42,102,840 

36,870,944 

-5,231,896 

Alaska 

J,  JDJ,oJi 

/J ,4iy 

Arizona 

11,201,301 

10,646,258 

-555,043 

Arkansas 

26,234,762 

23,237,575 

-2,997,187 

California 

135,233,658 

125,696,387 

-9,537,271 

Colorado 

12,1543,239 

12,889,379 

446,140 

Connecticut 

13,939,862 

14,012 ,968 

+73,106 

Delaware  . 

3,326,649 

3,354,193 

+27,544 

Florida 

37,844,005 

35,414,581 

-2,429,424 

Georgia 

41,681,953 

43,322,261 

+1,640,308 

Hawaii 

3.638,800 

4,162,833 

+524,033 

Idaho 

3,847,638 

3,509,280 

-38,358 

Illinois 

68,662,736 

76,324,460 

+7,661,724 

Indiana 

20,033,605 

1>2,026,718 

+1,993,113 

Iowa 

16,581,183 

15,8b3,264 

-697,919 

Kansas 

12,105,441 

11,018,347 

-1,087,094 

Kentucky 

38,084,197 

33,862,731 

-4,221,466 

Louisiana 

37,176,643 

34,681,789 

-2,494,854 

Maine 

6,373,608 

■  6,536,987 

+158,379 

Maryland 

21,240,945 

22,300,231 

+1,059,286 

Massachusetts 

27,121,119 

28,769,874 

+1,648,755 

Michigan 

55,196,289 

61,337,694 

+6,141,405 

Minnesota 

22,935,624 

23,039,546 

+103,922 

Mississippi 

43,902,008 

38,381,290 

-5,520,718 

Missouri 

28,205,258 

26,278,476 

-1,926,782 

Montana 

4,217,141 

4,054,344 

-162,797 

Nebraska 

8,338,394 

8,121,997 

-216,397 

Nevada 

1,273,829 

1,307,882 

+34,053 

New  Hampshire 

2,393.f>71 

2,555,133 

+161,562 

New  Jersey 

51,140,973 

51,122,618 

*18,355 

New  Mexico 

11,025,814 

8,843,837 

-2,181,977 

New  York 

207,038,955 

214,937,068 

+7,898,113 

North  Carolina 

60,833,468 

57,023,877 

-3,809,591 

North  Dakota 

5,417,079 

5,163,523 

-253,556 

Ohio 

44,587,151 

49,500,133 

44,912,982 
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state  or  1972  1973  1/  Increase  or 


Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Oklahoma  $ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

19,820,401 
12,267,090 
73,924,786 
5,845,803 
36,356,564 

$  18,711,558 
11,381,341 
72,479,749 
5,586,681 
32,753,045 

$-1,108,843 
-885,749 

-1,445,037 
-259,122 

-3,601,519 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

6,682,567 
38,262,508 
90,093,691 
4,379,775 
2,620,838 

6,101,152 
33,908,383 
88,421,328 
4,733,894 
2,897,016 

-581,415 
-4,354,125 
-1,672,363 
+354,119 
+276,178 

Virginia 
WashingtOTi 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

36,127,339 
15,952,758 
21,493,525 
19,327,021 
1,810,025 

34,872,305 
16,868,951 
18,626,657 
20,415,542 
1,695,472 

-1,255,034 
+916,193 
-2,866,868 
+1,088,521 
-114,553 

District  of  Columbia 

9,285,465 

11,606,404 

+2,320,939 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territories 
Virgin  Islands 

358,046 
970,721 
27,481,227 
1,074,404 
559,129 

356,987 
942,157 
29,244,989 
597,415 
1,088,077 

-1,059 
-28,564 
+1,763,762 
-476,989 
+528,948 

Dept.  of  Interior 
BIA 

12,477,000 

15,384,563 

+2,907,563 

1/  Total  of  all  Part  A  biised  on  $1,-585,185,000  for  all  of  Title  I. 
State  agency  grants  reduced  to  fiscal  year  1972  aggregate  amount  and 
local  educational  agencies  reduced  without  a  floor  provision.  Parts 
B  and  C  have  not  yet  been  computed  by  State. 
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Insert  Page  2093 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  I-A,  Educationally  Deprived  Children 
As  provided  in  the  Basic  Law 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Ac tual 

1973  y 

Estimate 

Inct'ease  or 
Decrease 

TOTAL 

$1,565,237,842 

$1,548,719,975 

$-16,517,867 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

42,102,840 
2,282,421 
11,201,301 
26,234,762 
135,233,658 

36,257,418 
3,720,891 
10,967,399 
'  23,076,662 
125,320,083 

-5,845,422 
+1,438,470 
-233,902 
-3,158,100 
-9,913,575 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
De 1 aware 
Florida 
Georgia 

12,843,239 
13,939,862 
3,326,649 
37,844,005 
41,681,953 

13,178,663 
14,160,544 
3,495,339 
37,351,071 
42,607,334 

+335,424 
+220,682 
+168,690 
-492,934 
+925,381 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 


3,638, 

,800 

4,118,558 

+479,758 

3,847, 

,638 

3,952,530 

+104,892 

68,662. 

,736 

75,600,937 

+6^938,201 

20, 033 i 

,605 

22,179,760 

+2,146,155 

16,581, 

,183 

15,697,379 

"883,804 

12,105. 

,441 

11,151,261 

-954,180 

38,084, 

,197 

33,165,149 

-4,919,048 

37,176, 

,643 

34,431,771 

-2,744,872 

6,378. 

,608 

6,545,648 

+167,040 

21,240, 

,945 

22,351,144 

+1,110,199 

27,121. 

,119 

28,865,790 

+1,744',  671 

55,196, 

,289 

61,905,844. 

+6,709,555 

22,935. 

,624 

22,848,823 

-86,801 

43,902. 

,008 

37,754,255 

-6,147,753 

28,205, 

,258 

26,190,983 

-2,014,275 

4,217, 

,141 

4,216,952 

•  -189 

8,338, 

,394 

8,(387,894 

-250,500 

1,273, 

,829 

1,335,839 

+62,010 

2,393, 

,571 

2,588,854 

+195,283 

51,140, 

,973 

51,293,585 

+152,612 

11,025, 

,814' 

8,929,175 

-2,096,641 

207,038, 

,955 

212,632,361 

+5,593,406 

60,833. 

,468 

56,597,831 

-4,235,637 

5,417. 

,079 

5,256,604 

-160,475 

44,587. 

,15i 

49,827,561 

+5,240,410 
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State  or  •    1972  1973  1/  Increase  or 

Outlying  Area  Actual     ^  Estimate  Decrease 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

19,820,401 
12,267,090 
73,924,786 
5,845,803 
36,356,564 

18,646,512 
Xl,8  02  ,  939 
72,085,915 
5,571,036 
32,4^^4,297 

-1,173,889 
-464,151 

-1,838,871 
-274,767 

-3,912,267 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

'  6,682,567 
38,262,508 
90,093,691 
4,379,775 
2,620,838 

6,046,662 
33,483,401 
91,173,972 
4,779,174 
2,990,093 

-635,905 
-4,779,107 
+1,080,281 
+399,399 
+369,255 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

36,127,339 
15,952,758 
21,493,525 
19,327,021 
1,810,025 

34,613,715 
17,245,425 
18,354,061 
.  20,573,980 
1,749,851 

-1,513,624 
+1,292,667 
-3-,  139, 464 
+1,246,959 
-60,174 

District  of  Columbia 

9,285,465 

11,621,478 

+2,336,013 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territories 
Virgin  Islands  ' 

358,046 
970,721 
27,481,227 
1.074,404 
559,129 

356,987 
951,680 
29,494,131 
1,088,077 
600,136 

-1,059 
-19,041 
"  +2,012,904 
+13,673 
-fr41,007 

Dept.  of  Interior, 
BIA 

12,477,000 

15,384,563 

+2,907,563 

1/    Total  of  .all  Par t^ A  grants  based  on  $1,585,185,000  for  all  of  Title  I. 
State  agency  grants  are  funded  at  maximum  authorizations  and  grants  for 
local  educational  agencies  are  reduced  without  a  floor  provision.  Parts 
B  and  C  have  not  yet  been  computed,  by  State, 
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NOXIFICATIOX  TO  STATES  ABOUT  REDUCED  FUNDING 

Mr.  MiciiEL.  Have  we  alerted  the  States,  jparticularly  tliose  who 
would  be  receiving  less,  that  they  will  be  getting  less  this  year? 
Mr.  Fairley.  Unofficially,  I  think  each  State  knows  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  you  say  "unofficially"  

Mr.  Fairley.  In  terms  of  their  allocations. 

Mr,  Matiheis.  The  reason  we  have  not  been  uble  to  make  it  official 
is  because  of  the  whole  continuing  resolutioj.  situation  we  have  been  in. 
Our  local  people  have  been  advising  them. 

Mr.  Michel.  The  States  have  been  somewhat  alerted  so  they  can 
plan,  comme  ci,  comme  ca,  and  have  a  decree  of  flexibility  witliin  the 
State? 

Mr.  Fairley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  liave  already  made  three-quarters  worth  of  allo« 
cations  on  the  basis  of  the  no-floor  provision,  and  the  States  that 
have  been  getting  less  have  been  seeing  that  they  are  getting  less. 

reinstating  "^uoon  provision — title  i 

Mr.  Michel.  Wliat  steps  could  be  taken  at  this  point,  either  admin- 
istratively or  le^slatively,  to  put  the  floor  back  in  ? 

Mr.' Miller. T  guess  it  would  be  possible  to  put  it  in  the  supple- 
mental. We  do  not  have  any  funds  in  the  supplemental  for  it,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  ]ust  to  put  language  in 
the  supplemental. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thei-e  are  those  who  say  we  have  heard  talk  about 
this  hold  hannless  provision,  that  no  State  will  be  getting  less,  as  a 
means  of  getting  over  the  precipice. 

I  suspect  I  might  have  to  answer  that  question  from  some  quarter 
when  we  get  dow*n  to  the  nitty-^tty. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  will  be  a  big  problem,  because  I  suspect  we  will 
have  to  make  our  fourth-quarter  allocations,  which  presuniably  would 
be  the  final  one  before  the  supplemental  is  settled^ 

It  may  be  tricky. 

Then  to  cover  the  floor  provisions,  you  wovtld  liave  to  cover  it  in 
the  supplemental,  which  we  would  be  very  much  opposed  to. 

Mr.  Michel.  The  other  day  when  we  were  talking  about  revenue 
sliaring,  the  term  "passthrough"  came  up,  I  think  particularly  with 
regpect  to  our  discussion  of  impacted  aid. 

Do  you  also  envision  a  passtlirough  with  respect  to  present  eannark- 
ings  under  title  I? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  This  is  a  specification  of  the  legislation  which  has 
been  discussed,  I  think,  sort  of  favorably.  I  am  not  sure  a  decision 
has  been  made  with  i^egard  to  it. 

school  ENROLLlitEKTS  AND  TITLE  I  PARTICrPANTS 

Mr.  MiciniL.  Will  you  provide  for  the  record  the  total  niunber  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  in  the  country,  the  number 
of  children  counted  for  entitlements  under  title  I,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  districts  participating,  along  with  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  each  year  since  the  program  began,  a  short  update  of  the 
table  on  page  186  of  our  hearing  of  last  year. 

[The  mformation  follows:] 
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Insert  Page  2097 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELKARi 
Office  of  Education 
.Uementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  P.L.  89- IH  As  Amended 
Title  I,  Assistance  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children 


Number  of  Participating  In 

Eletnentary  Children  Title  I  

and  Secondary  Counted  for  Number  of 

School  Entitlement  Number  of        School  Amount 

Fi'^cal  Year  Enrol Iment  Under  Title  X  Children        Districts  Appropriated 


1966.....   49,239,000  5,596,158  8,300,000  17,500  $  959,000,000 

1967.   49,891,000  6,312,552  9,100,000  .      16,400  1,053,410,000 

1968   50,744,000  6,669,796  7,900,000  16,000  1,191,000,000 

1969   51,119,000  6,965,504  7,900,000  15,700  1,123,127,000 

1970   51,309,000  7,270,597  7,900,000  14,200  1,339,050,900 

1971   51,281,000  7,746,008  6,682,414  14,200  1,500,000,000 

1972   51,100,000  8,451,835  -6,645,475  13,900  1,597,500,000 

1973   50,700,000.  8,855,901  6,666,420  13,900  1,585,185,000 
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TITLE  III,  ESEA,  SUrPLESIENTARY  SERAICES 

Mr.  Michel,  On  title  III,  how  do  yon  consolidate  a  title  like  this  into 
special  revenue  sharing?  Will  the  States  ]iave  their  own  innovative 
projects  and  supplementary  centers  ? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  have  already  de- 
veloped State  programs  of  a  comparable  nature  to  title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  thinking  at  this  juncture 
is  that  there  would  be  a  provision  for  funds  to  be  spent  under  educa- 
tional revenue  sharing  whicli  would  give  the  States  discretion  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  that  were  done  under  title  III  if  the  State  desired.  It 
is  just  that.  They  are  given  great  flexibility  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  wliether  thi3  is  something  they  would  like  to  continue  or  expand. 

They  also  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  it  for  some  other  tilings 
that  the  given  State  mignt  feel  is  more  imperative. 

Mr.  IVIiCHEL.  How  many  projects  are  we  currently  fimding? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Wiilc  you  are  looking  that  up,  may  I  add,  as  you  are 
aware,  title  III  operates  in  two  sections.  In  one  section,  85  pcrccjit  of 
the  funds  are  operated  by  the  State  system,  where  the.  State  deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  project. 

There  is  another  in  which  there  is  a  State  allocation  of  funds  with 
discretion  residing  in  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Office  of  Education 
selects  progi'ams  which  arc  to  be  funded. 

In  revenue  sharing,  Ave  would  be  proposing  to  include  both  of  those 
programs.  The  15  percent  ore  projects  which  we  monitor  and  award. 
In  terms  of  the  85  percent,  we  would  rely  upon  the  States,  because  they 
are  administered  b^^  the  State. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  have  those  figui'es. 

Mr.  Michel.  Supply  them  for  the  record. 
'  Mr. Mattheis.  very  well. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Currently  Fu>*ded  ESEA  III  Projects 

STATE  PLAN 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  915  projects  were  continued  and  714  new  programs  were 
initiated  for  a  total  of  1,629  projects  in  operation.  Of  this  total  approximately 
1,087  projects  will  be  continued  through  fiscal  year  1973  and  approximately  550 
new  programs  be  begnn  for  an  operational  total  of  1,637  in  fiscal  year  1073, 

discretionary 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  100  projects  were  continued  and  109  ^  new  programs  were 
initiated  for  a  total  of  210  projects  in  operation.  Of  this  total  approximately  98 ' 
projects  win  be  continued  through  fiscal  year  1973  and  approximately  188  nev: 
programs  begun  for  an  operational  total  of  2S6  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  you  initiated  anj^  new  projects  in  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Mr..  Mattheis.  Yes,  under  the  State  portion,  the  85-percent  portion, 
in  1973  we  anticipate  that  550  new  projects  will  be  funded. 

This  is  a  revolving  program  pretty  much  on  a  3-year  fiuiding  basis 
out  in  the  States,  where  they  would  grant  money  to  a  project  and  ex- 
pect that  its  normal  life  would  be  3  years.  So,  each  year  they  have  400 
to  600  new  projects  coming  into  the  program. 


^One  of  these  projects  Involves  the  Introduction  In  over  400  locations  of  kindergarten 
materials  developed  by  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory. 
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DISCRETIOXARY  PART  OF  TITLE  III,  ESEA 

Mr.  Michel.  How  about  that  discretionary  15  percent?  Will  there 
be  any  new  projects  in  this  fiscal  year  in  that  category  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Yes.  sir.  Ninety-eight  are  continued  in  fiscal  1973. 
Thirty  new  programs  specificall}'  involving  educational  technology 
have  begun  this  year.  Handicapped  children  programs  at  14  sites  were 
initiated  this  year. 

Mr.  Michel.  As  I  understand,  part  of  the  theory  of  special  revenue 
sharing  for  education  is  to  turn  back  a  good  bit  of  the  decisionmaking 
to  the  States  and  local  communities.  In  this  15  percent,  would  you 
still  want  that  power,  if  you  will,  to  be  given  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Maotiieis.  A  decision  as  to  what  amounts  of  funds  should  be  i^e- 
tained  at  the  Office  of  Education  level  for  discretionary  activity  has 
not  been  determined,  nor  the  method  or  procedure,  whether  it  will  be  a 
pax*t  of  the  special  educatiori  revenue  sharing  package,  and  so  on. 

Certainly,  we  feel  it  is  desirable  to  liold  discretionary  funds  for  the 
development  of  programs  in  areas  of  national  concern  at  the  Office  of 
Education  level.  It  would  not  be  from  this  15  percent,  however,  but 
would  be  in  some  other  category. 

Mr.  Michel.  For  the  record,  I  want  you  to  expand  this  a  little  bit, 
and  tell  us  what  these  projects  ai*e  and  liow  many  children  are 
involved. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  For  both  of  tl)e  programs,  State  as  well  as  Federal 
discretion? 
Mr.  Michel.  Eight. 
[The  mf ormation  follows :] 
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tiuiaber  of  ESEA  III  Piolects  and 
Children  Served  by  Category 


Insert  Page  2103 


Category 

STATE  PLANS.  FY  1972 

Reading.  

Environment /Ecology  

Equal  Educational  Opportunity  

Model  Cities  (Urban,  Inner-City) . . . 

Gifted  

Handicapped  

Guidance  and  Counseling  

Drug  Education  

Early  Childhood  Education  

Other  Programs  

Total  

DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS.  FY  1972 

Early  Childhood  

Reading /Comprehensive  Programs  

Environmental  Education  

Education  of  the  Disadvantaged  

Human  Diversity/Cultural  Pluralism, 

Student/Youth  Activism  

Other  Areas  

Incentives  in  Education  

Extended  School  Year  

Special  Education  

Educational  Technology.   .  .  . 

SWRL  Kindergarten  Program  

Right  to  Read  

Artists  in  Schools  

Total  


Number  of 
Projects 


205 
75 
77 
31 
Ik 

357 

386 
^0 
85 

3A8 


1,629 


23 
22 
15 
15 
7 
3 

15 
A 
2 

i- 

67 
1 
19 
16 

210 


1/ 


Number  of 
Students  Served 


1,019,400 
290,923 
333,156 
AA,60S 
6,580 
136,522 

1,780,566 
976,172 
109, 8A9 

2,653,716 

7,351,492 


14,675 

45,990 
3,167,005 

32,793 
6,995 
4,390 

48,095 
2,400 
2,300 
1,500 
3,350 
120,000 
3,000 

80.000 

3,532,493 


Ij  Involves  the  Introduction  in  ov.-'r  400  loeations  of  klndergarden  materials 
developed  by  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory. 
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TITLE  III,  KDEA,  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

Mx\  Michel.  Bring  us  up  to  date  on  just  where  you  are  with 
respect  to  title  III,  NDEA,  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials. 

Mi\  jVLvttheis.  This,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  pro^^ram  wliich  in  fiscal 
year  1973  is  bv^ing  pliased  out  with  a  $lj500,000  appropriation.  This  is 
a  program  tliat  has  been  on  tlie  books  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials  at  the  State  and  local  level.  It 
is  a  matching  f  imd  program. 

The  feeling  is  that  it  has  served  its  purpose;  that  we  have,  in  fact* 
purchased  sizable  amounts  of  equipment  for  the  public  scliools  of  this 
countiyj  and  that  this  does  not  have  the  critical  degree  of  importance 
tliat  many  other  programs  have.  That  is  the  reason  it  went  into  a 
phaseout  procedure  this  year. 

We  a<re  requesting  no  funds  for  this  program  in  1974. 

Mr.  IMiCHEL.  Of  course,  under  special  revenue  sliaring,  tl..it  decision 
is  left  to  the  States  and  local  communities,  and  they  are  free  to  si)end, 
depending  upon  what  the  autlioi'izing  legislation  determines. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  would  gather  the  theory  is  such  that  it  would  give 
them  the  option  to  do  with  it  as  they  sec  fit. 
Mr.  Mattiieis.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  OmxA.  May  I  add,  for  the  committee's  benefit,  that  the  NDEA 
III  program,  beginning  in  1959  and  continuing  to  1972,  has  had  a  total 
of  $890  million  worth  of  appropriations  spent  on  it. 

Mr.  IVIiCHEL.  Last  year,  we  were  given  for  the  record  some  compara- 
tive figures  on  equipment  expenditures  under  title  I  Avhich  appeared  on. 
ou  page  209.  I  would  like,  without  taking  time  here,  to  have  spelled 
out  for  the  record  what  the  basic  difference  is  between  the  two  pro- 
grams, title  III  and  title  I. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Basic  Diffebe^jtce  Between  NDEA  TrrtE  III  and  ESEA.  Title  I 

NDEA  TITLE  III 

InitiaUy,  title  HI  had  two  priniJiry  objectives:  (1)  To  support  the  purchase  of 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  and  materials  as  well  as  tlie  cost  of  minor 
remodeling  of  facilities  to  accommodate  equipment  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language; 
and  (2)  to  strengthen  State  leadership  capacity  for  improving  instruction  in 
these  three  areas*  The  Federal  Government  contributed  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  State  educatioii  agency  staff  improvement  and  the  costs  of  equipment, 
jnaterialSj  and  minor  remodeling ;  State  and  local  education  agencies  provided  the 
remaining  funds.  The  program  was  later  broadened  to  include  other  subjects. 

ESEA.  TITLE  1 

Title  I,  KSEA  authorizes  fmancial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  serving 
areas  with  concentrations  of  chUdren  from  low -income  families  to  expand  and 
improve  their  educational  programs  by  various;  means  which  contribute  par- 
ticularly to  meeting  the  siiecial  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

The  purchase  of  equipu;ent  is  authorized  but  the  application  of  the  local 
school  district  must  show  that  (a)  equipment  has  been  selected  and  designated 
for  specific  purposes  in  connection  with  proposed  project  activities^  (b)  the  pro- 
posed equipment  is  essential  to  the  effective  implementation  of  the  project,  (c) 
such  equipment  .is  not  available  in  the  applicant's  regular  inventory  for  use  in 
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the  project,  and  (d)  the  applicant  has  the  trained  staff  to  utilize  the  proposed 
new  equipment  effectively  or  that  arrangenjents  will  be  made  to  prepare  staff 
for  Jmch  use. 

BILINGirAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  IMiciiEL.  On©  final  area  here.  We  were  talking  about  bilingual 
education,  and  I  made  the  point  yesterday  I  was  concerned  that  we 
have  the  proper  geograpiiical  'distribution  of  those  projects  around 
the  country.  The  problem  Avas  not  confined  solely  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia ancf  the  several  Soutlnve-stern  States,  but  some  of  our  large 
urban  centers,  including  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  chairman  made  a  big  point  about  143,000  children  participating 
out  of  a  figure  of  5  million.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  composition  of  this 
big  figure  of  5  million  tliat  we  keep  talking  about  ?  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte,  is  not  here,  but  I  Imow  he  and  I  feel  pretty 
much  alike  on  this  subject. 

In  the  really  liard  core  areas,  poverty  stricken,  destitute  folks  coming 
in  here  from  across  the  border,  I  can  justify  the  program.  But  when 
there  is  not  tliat  real  urgent  kind  of  need,  I  am  hiclined  to  go  back  to 
what  the  generation  that  preceded  us  did.  ^ly  father  came  to  this 
coimtry  from  France.  My  mother's  side  was  first  generation.  She  came 
from  German  heritage.  I  remember  the  conversations  that  went  on  in 
the  house.  "When  you  come  to  this  country,  English  is  the  spoken 
language,  and  the  first  thing  you  had  better  do  is  get  j'ourself  to  speak 
the  language,  throwing  off  the  old  country.  You  came  here  to  become 
an  American,  and  you  will  speak  English.'' 

I  would  like  to  see  that  prevail  throughout  the  country,  admitting 
there  are  very  special  areas  where  it  will  take  time  to  do  that. 

When  they  keep  throwing  out  this  figure  of  5  million  and  saying 
we  are  just  not  doing  what  we  ought  to  do  because  we  are  serving  only 
143,000  children  in  bilingual  education,  I  think  it  gives  us  a  distorted 
picture.  Some  of  the  5  million  people  will  continue  to  speak  Spanish, 
and  others  will  become  Americaiis  and  speak  English  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I  think  it  is  a  desirable  end.  There  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
against  it 

TARGET  rOPCIiATIOX  SERVl-U)  KY  BILTNGUAL  PROJECTS 

Tell  me  just  what  is  the  composition  of  this  5  million? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Let  me  provide  a  bit  of  background,  and  then  I  will 
ask  Dr.  Penato  expand  upon  it. 

I  think  the  overriding  concern  that  you  have  with  regard  to  citizens 
of  this  country  speaking  English  is.  obviously,  a  very  impoiiant  part 
of  this  program. 

There  is,  however,  increasingly  in  this  country  a  concern  for  a  plural- 
istic society  and  biculturalism,  and  so  on,  for  all  it  means. 

The  program  is  really  a  combination  of  those  two  aspects — one,  of 
providing  English-speaking  facilities  for  these  yoiuigsters  who  cannot 
speak  the  language,  whose  mother  tongue  is  something  cJse ;  but  also,  in 
doing  so,  not  to  degrade  their  heritage  and  their  own  culture,  their 
family  background,  and  so  on.  It  is  reaMy  a  combination  of  those. 

The  projects  would  give  you  a  flavor  of  this  population  mix,  and  I 
would  have  Dr.  Pena  speak  to  it  in  greater  detail 
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For  instance,  of  the  211  j^rojects  that  \ve  have,  Mexican- American 
projects  would  approximate  113.  Puerto  Eicau,  40.  Then  there  are  33 
that  serve  a  combination  of  multiethnic  Spanish-speaking  communi- 
tiesj  whicli  would  be  a  combination  of  those  and  Cubans,  and  so  on.  We 
have  a  group  of  seven  Portuguese  projects,  and  seven  French  projects. 
We  have  a  few  Chinese,  a  few  American  Indian,  and  one,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  interestingly,  a  Russian  project.  That 
is  tile  mix  of  the  projects. 

Dr.  Pcna,  can  3^ou  speak  to  the  j^opnlation  makeup  of  the  5  million  ? 

Mr.  MiCHKL.  FoA  free  to  expand  on  this  in  the  record.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  worthwliile  part  of  the  i-ecord  that  ought  to  be  displayed,  all  the 
information  available  to  make  a  good  judgment  when  we  have  to  make 


that  decision. 
Thank  you.  • 
[The  information  follows :]  Estimated  numhcr 

.  .  T     »  .    .      J..  of  children 

Major  etlmic  groups  iieeaing  biiing^ial  education  :  (agca  s  to  18) 

Mexican  Americnns   3,  045,  111 

Puerto  Kicansn^   777,583 

Multiethnic  Spnnisli-speaking  groups   828, 059 

American  Indians  (includes  Eskimo  Indian  language)   129,  432 

.    French  speaking   378,380 

Portuguese  speaking   216,  915 

Chinese   139,  620 

Chamorro   17,  714 

Russian     .   578 

Japanese    11, 24G 


Total  5,044,  CBS 


Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Natclicr  ? 

FOLLOW  THROUGH  PHASEOUT 

Mr.  Natciier.  What  authority,  Mr.  Miittheis,  Avonlcl  yon  use  in  con- 
tinning  the  Follow  Through  i:>rogram  until  your  phaseout  date  of 
1977?  What  would  be  theautliority  for  tliat? 

Mr.  MifXKK.  I  believe  it  is  the  authority  that  was  cited  by  Mr.  Michel. 
It  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  presumably  it  will  be  allowed  to 
extend  for  1  niore  year. 

Mr.  Natch™.  You  would  operate  under  that  kind  of  authority  on 
into  your  phaseout  period  of  1 977  ? 

Mr.  Mh.lkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Natch-er.  Dr.  Miller,  as  I  understand  it  now,  the  administni- 
tion  is  phasing  out  OEO  and  in  the  last  day  or  two  a  notice  was  issued 
that  you  are  closing  out  your  area,  offices.  What  authority  do  you  have 
to  asic  for  any  money  beyond  the  present  period  that  you  arc  operating 
under? 

What  about  education  revenue  sharing,  Mr.  ^Tattheis,  assuming — 
and  a  great  big  assmnption — it  is  enacted?  Instead  of  some  30  grants 
you  would  bring  it  down  to  5  or  0?  Anything  in  there  for  Follow 
Through? 

Mr.  MA'rruEis.  No,  Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Natcukr.  Nothing  under  education  reveune  sharing  ? 
Mr.  Mattiieis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Natciieu.  As  far  avS  continuing  this  program  yon  are  guessing 
at  it,  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Natcher,  it  -would  have  to  be  separate  legisid- 
tion  in  whatever  mode.  If  it  were  to  be  continued  under  the  presJ 
authority  for  1  year,  that  is  what  ^\'e  -would  use.  It  could  very  -well  then 
have  to  bS^t^ken  care  of  in  another  manner  with  other  legislation  for 
future  years  of  the  program. 

Dr»  Ottixa.  It  is  niy  understanding  that  the  authority  for  Follow- 
Through  does  not  expi  re  in  June  1973  but  June  1974. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  you  going  to  carry  this  into  1977?  That  is,  as- 
suming that  -we  give  you  the  right  to  go  that  for  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Natcher,  %ve  do  ha.ve  another  year  to  worry  through 
that  problem,  as  you  are  a\^•are.  We  would  propose  in  that  period  of 
time  to  ask  for  either  an  extension  or  other  authority  to  carry  us 
through  tha  t  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Assuming  that  you  would  get  additional  legishation  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Natciiet?.  Authorization. 
•  Dr.  Ottixa.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  Avas  that  for  fiscal 
year  1974  that  program  still  has  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Natcher,  Why  are  you  using  the  date  1977  to  phase  out?  Based 
on  whatgrade  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  1977  figure  is  used  because  that  is  the  ^ear 
that  the  children  entering  kindergarten  this  fall  will  end  their  third- 
grade  experience.  There  will  be  a  group  of  children  coming  into  some 
of  the  projects  this  September  in  kindergarten  for  the  1973-74  school 
year.  They  will  be  in  lirst  grade  in  the  succeedir.g  year  and  in  the 
third  grade  in  1976-77.  At  the  close  of  that  sclioof  year  they  will 
be  out.  The  program  will  be  terminated.  That  is  the  reason  the  1977 
date  is  used. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  do  you  feel  generally  about  Follow  Through? 
My  chairman  asked  you  about  the  sajnc  question.  Has  it  been  a  suc- 
cessful program? 

Mr.  Matthkis.  I  would  answer  at  this  juncture  in  time,  with  the 
research  that  we  have,  a  cautious  "yes."'  The  research  data  are  just 
beginning  to  come  in  from  the  youngsters  in  tlv^  program  for  a  fe\\- 
years.  The  indications  are  that  it  is  successful.  We  would  want  to  with- 
hold final  judgment  until  the  research  project  is  completed.  It  looks 
encouraging.  The  parents  and  the  teachers  involved  in  the  projects 
are  overwhelmingly  enthusiastic  about  it.  All  the  appearances  are 
good  but  we  would  want  to  withhold  final  judgment  on  it. 

Mr,  Natchkr.  I  will  be  interested  when  my  friend  Mrs.  Green  has 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with,  you,  T  -wondered  what  your  answer 
would  be. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

l\Ir.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 

ALlTiiRNATlVKS  TO  THXE  HI,  XDEA  KQUIPMENT 

Mr.  SiiRTOER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Continuing  the  question  relating  to  the  title  III  of  the  NDEA 
program  for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  which  has  been  a 
popular  source  of  Federal  support  and  on  a  matching  basis  so  there 
is  participation  by  the  school  districts,  you  say  that  s^^hool  officials 
can  purchase  this  equipment  under  a  number  of  broader-  purpose 
educational  authorities.  I  believe  tha>.  is  the  language  that  you  used? 
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Mr.  iS'LvTTHEis.  In  the  education  veveniic-sharing  package  they  could. 
They  do  in  some  cases  novr.  There  is  some  e/:iiupment  purchased  in  the 
title  I  program. 

Mr.  SHRn'i;R.  Title  -I  is  all  Federal  money,  not  a  matching  program. 
Mr.  Mattheis.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  SiiRrs^R.  The  special  revenue  sharing  would  likewise  be  on  a 
matching  basis? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  not  correct,  reveiiue  sharing  is  nonmatcMng. 
I  think  I  would  -want  to  insert-aLpoint.  I  think  this  on  the  one  hand  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  tlie  2:)rograni.  I  woukl  contend  one  of  tlio 
disadvantS'ges  of  Federal  programs  is  the  matching  aspect.  By  having 
a  matching  fonnula  in  tJie  progrftm,  the  Federal  Government  i]i  effect 
is  skewing  very^  drastically  the  expenditure  decisions  at  a  local  school 
district  level,  directing  it.  For  instance,  -svhen  the  local  school  district 
is  making  a  budget  and  they  haA^e  a  few  thousaiul  dollai^  to  spend,  it 
is  very  easy  for  tliem  to  expend  those  few  tlionsand  dollat^  on  tlie  pur- 
cliase  of  equipment  because  they  will  receive  matching  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Government  rather  tlian  spending  them  on  a  teacher  or 
some  other  part  of  a  program  where  they  have  to  put  up  all  of  the 
money  themselves. 

Mr.  Shiuvek.  Is  this  what  they  say,  the  administrators  of  these 
schools? 

Mr.  MArr^iErs.  It  is  sometliing  tlicj^  say  and  something  I  have  prac- 
ticed as  a  school  administrator.  Tliat  is  exactly  tlip  way  budgets  are 
made.  Wiicn  yon  can  see  tliat  you  get  exti-a  dollars  coming  in,  the 
temptation  is  very  great  to  spend  it  on  those  programs  rather  than  on 
programs  that  might  in  your  best  judgment  be  those  programs  that 
the  school  district  needs.  " 

Mr.  SiimvER.  Are  yon  increasing  the  budgets  for  these  other  sources 
to  compensate  for  theeliminatiou  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Matoieis.  Mr.  3hriver,  we  are  not  increasing  the  budget  for 
ticose  programs.  Wc  are  providing  for  increased  discretionary  authoi'- 
ity  for  them  to  spend  the  money  on  those  programs. 

Mr.  SiiiuTOit.  More  money  or  just  more  authority  ? 

Mr.  MArntEis.  More  authority.  Discretionary  authority  for  them 
to  spend  for  equipment  if  they  so  clesire. 

FUNDIXO  FOR  l>ISAI)V.A^^TAGJ3D  CHILDREJC 

Mr.  SIIIU^'^K.  You  said  your  intent  is  not  to  diminish  the  quota  for 
disadvantaged  children.  lias  the  Office  of  Education  beeii  interpreting 
the  distribution  of  aiopropriated  funds  in  conformity  with  that  uitent  ? 
Going  back  to  the  discr^ssion  we  had  relative  to  the  amount  of  money 
being  distributed  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  distributed  for 
title  I. 

Mr.  MA'n-033ts.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snim^EK.  A  lot  of  school  districts  -svillhe  receiving  less  money  for 
1973  for  the  disadvantaged? 

Mr.  MATTHEts.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Shrxveu.  That  is  in  keeping  with  the  intent  ? 

Mr.  Matthisis.  It  is,  Mr.  ShriA'cr,  to  this  degree.  We  are  trying  to 
put  tlie  money  where  the  children  with  the  problems  are.  In  fact,  the 
need  has  moved  within  the  school  districts  of  this  country  so  that  those 
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original  scliool  districts  tliat  received  money  for  title  I  are  no  longer 
the  districts  tliat  liave  tlie  Paine  i)roportion  of  tlie  problem,  so  tliere  nas 
been  a  shift.  I  \vould  contend  it  has  been  one  directed  to  the  problem, 
to  those  youngstei*s  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  It  is  a  hard 
decision,  of  course,  for  school  districts  who  receive  less  money,  but  it 
is  just  as  hard  to  deny  those  dollai-s  to  another  district  that  has  the 
problem,  has  the  children. 

Mr.  SiiRrvnEK.  ^^Hiere  do  yon  get  that  information  about  where  they 
are  and  the  shift  f ro'ni  one  year  ? 

%\rELFARi;  DATA  USED  IN*  TITLE  I 

Mr.  Mattheis.  A  primary  piece  of  information  that  is  used  in  the 
ti.U'  I  foniiiila  is  the  aid  for  dependent  children  <^punt  within  the 
States,  counties,  and  districts.  That  is  a  statistic  whicfi  is  updated  each 
year  for  the  program  and  one  that  >ve  are  very  \yc11  awai'e  of.  We  get 
this  information  from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  DHEW. 

M  j.  Shiuver.  The  aid  for  dependent  children  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  a  county  figure  that  is  receive<l  through  the 
welfare  sj^stem.  . 

Mr.  Fairley,  would  you  expand  a  little  bit  on  the  change  in  the 
population  of  the  students  and  the  rationale  for  it  ? 

Mr,  Fairley.  Annually  we  get  data  in  the  Department  that  would 
reveal  the  latest  count  of  the  kids  on  welfare.  Tlie  count  is  uj^dated 
annually  and  used  in  detemiining  where  the  money  will  go. 

Mr.  SHRimi.  It  is  based  upon  those  coming  from  welfare  families  ? 

Mr,  Fairley.  Yes,  sir,  that  and  the  1960  census  data. 

Mr.  Shiuver.  That  is  a  long  time  ago.  Would  it  be  dependable  

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  census  data  is  a  constant  figure.  The  welfare  one 
is  updat-ed  each  year. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  yield  ? 

AVAILuVBILITY  OF  1  9  70  CEI^  ^  JS  DATA 

When  does  the  1970  census  come  into  play?  I  recall  bugging  Dr. 
Marland  on  this  and  saying,  "With  all'the  money  that  we  are  giving 
you  for  updating  statistics,  how  long  does  it  take  us  to  catch  up  with 
the  fact  we  took  an  animal  census  in  19T0  and  here  you  are  in  19T3 

Mr,  Mattheis.  The  1970  censuf  data  is  just  becoming  available  and 
there  is  another  reason  that  is  critical.  We  alluded  yesterday  to  it  in 
testimony.  That  is  the  1970  census  data  would  cause  such  dramatic 
shifts  in  pupils  and  dollars  around  the  country  that  it  needs  a  further 
airing  and  open  discussion  before  it  is  impleinented.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  picture  with  regard  to  the  1970  census  data. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  OX  OIPLICATIOXS  OF  1970  CENSUS  DATA 

I>r.  Evans.  We  might  add  a  word  to  that.  As  Mr.  Matteis  indicated, 
we  put  tremendous  pressure  through  Dr.  Marland  on  the  Census  Bu- 
reau to  get  that  data  to  us.,It  turned  out  there  were,  as  a  result  of  com- 
peting priorities,  demands  for  other  data,  and  the  Census  Bureau  was 
not  able  to  deliver  to  us  the  data  to  make  the  necessaiy  reeomi^utations 
until  just  this  past  December.  You  may  recall  the  Congi-ess  asked  for 
a  report  from  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  implications  of  the  1970' 
census  for  title  I. 
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Tliat  report  was  just  recently  delivered  to  the  Congress.  It  probably 
has  arrived  here  within  the  past  few  days.  We  did,  as  expeditiously 
as  we  could,  conduct  a  fairly  complex  analysis  on  the  consequences  of 
using  tlie  1970  census  data  and  prepared  a  number  of  alternative  allo- 
cation patterns.  Tliat  material  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 
The  other  element  different  from  the  one  we  have  been  talking  about 
that  needs  to  be  considered  here  is  that  the  Congress  itsf  lf  gave  ,an 
expression  of  their  views  that  the  Office  of  Education  should  not  make 
use  of  the  1970  census  to  allocate  title  I  funds  until  it  had  examined 
what  the  implications  of  the  1970  census  would  mean. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  remember  that  and  I  thought  it  was  ridiculous  from 
that  standpoint.  If  the  census  means  anytliing  at  all  and  we  arc  re- 
quired by  law  to  take  one  every  10  year's  to  find  out  how  many  people 
we  have  and  then  ignore  it  for  any  number  of  years  because  it  doesn't 
fif.  into  our  scheme  of  thirtgs,  I  think  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Dr.  Evans.  We  would  raipport  that  strongly. 

Mr.  INIicpiEL.  Where  dxd  that  repoit  go  ? 

Dr.  EvAis's.  It  went  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  about  tlie  House  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  also  received  copies. 

Mr.  MiciiEL.  Who? 

Mr.  Flood.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  received  copies.  ■ 

Dr.  Ottina.'  We  would  be  pleased  to  supply  copies  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  jNIiciiEL.  We  ouglit  to  have  something  here  in  the  record.  If 
this  is  a  communication  to  the  Congress  on  shifts  of -population,  I  want 
to  know  about  it  right  now.  I  will  tell  you  fi'ankly,  this  idea  of  going 
on  the  basis  of  information  that  is  3  and  4  yeai*s  old  is  for  the  birds. 
That  is  what  this  whole  game  is  about.  There  have  been  shifts  of  popu- 
lation and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  your  using  the  input  from  public 
aid  figures.  But  when  j^ou  compare  those  figures  as  against  the  shifts 
in  the  overall  population  yow  get  a  completely  different  picture.  I 
would  sm*ely  hope  that  in  the  special  revenue-sharing  hearings  they 
will  be  goiug  into  ^hif^  subject.  It  is  very  perl-.inent. 

INIr.  I"  LooD.  Mi\  Michel,  did  you  ever  hear*  the  expression  attributed 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  about  the  House  of  Kepreseiltatives?  "Plere 
the  people  rule.*' 

Mr.  Michel.  My  personal  memory  of  the  expression  only  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Speaker  Raj^burn,  but  then  my  chaii'man  has  been 
around  "for  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

Mrs.  Green.  Would  my  colleague  yield  ?  ' 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Wiiat  statute  is  it  that  requires  the  use  of  1970  census 
figures — ^with  all  the  ramifications? 


STATUTORY  REFERENCE  TO  USE  OF  1970  CENSUS  DATA 
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Dr.  Ev^ANS.  I  don't  know  what  paiticular  piece  of  legislation  it  was. 
We  would  have  to  (iheck  that. 

Dr.  OraxA.  My  recollection  is  it  .vas  not  a  law  but  colloquy  that 
revolved  around  the  law. 

Mrs.  GuEEN.  Didn't  the  law  require  the  use  of  the  last  census  figures 
available?  1070  census  figures  could  be  used  by  July  1,  1972  or  Janu- 
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iivy  1973.  I  Avant  to  know  how  this  is  goin^  to  affect  my  district  and 
a  few  others;  The  use  of  1960  census  figures  in  1973  distorts  tlie  educa- 
tion picture  drastically.  Does  the  law  say  you  cannot  use  1970  census 
figures  until  you  present  to  Congress  the  implications  of  changing 
to  1970  fi-om  1960  in  title  I  ?  .  . 

Dr.  OrnsA,  I  believe — and  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  impression — 
I  believe  it  says  the  most  recent  available. 

CONTINUED  USE  OF  inOO  CENSUS  DATA 

Mrs.  Greex.  Why  are  you  still  using  1960  ? 

Mr.  Otoxa.  Because  we  wei-e  not  able  to  get  from  tlie  Census  tlie 
analj'sis  by  the  counties  until  December  and  by  then  we  had  made 
our  initial  allocation  for  1973  and  felt  it  was — 

Mrs.  Green.  If  I  understand  it,  you  would  be  able  to  get  an  analysis  . 
so  yon  would  be  able  to  distribute  the  funds  according  to  the  law  based 
on' 1970  census  figures,  but  you  Iiave  not  had  time  to  get  tlie  analysis 
of  tlie  implications  and  the  changes ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  not  exactlj^  correct. 

Mrs.  Green.  Where  were  we  

Dr.  Evans.  The  datii-  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  distribute 
title  I  fimcTs  according  to  the  197.0  census  data  were^not  available 
to  us  until  December  of  1972.  We  had,  as  per  instructions  of  the 
Congress  in  niidstream  of  the  study  I  spoke  of,  the  data  were  trans- 
mitted to  our  conti'actor  and  the  report  has  been  put  together  and  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  As  I  indicated,  it  indicates  the 
implications  as  well  as  alternative  ways  to  go,  We  would- not  be  in  a 
position  to  simpty  make  use  of  the  1970  census  data  in  an  automatic 
way  according  to  the  existing  formula  for  anj^  of  the  fiscal  year  1974 
funds,  if  that  were  appropriate  in  the  light  of  whatever  legislation 
exists  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Green.  If  you  would  jdeld  further. 

What  do  you  m.ean  as  per  instructions  of  the  Congress?  Let  me 
quc^fce  7/our  exact  words  of  1  minute  ago:  "We  had  as  per  instructions 
of  Congress  in  midstream  of  the  study  I  spoke  of — the  data  Avere  trans- 
mitted to  them  "  * 

Dr.  Evans.  —  I  don't  undei'stand. 

Mrs.  Green.  Your  statement  that  you  just  used.  You  said  that  you 
cculd  have  used  these  census  figui*es  in  1972  as  per  instructions  of  the 
Congress. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  may  not  have  nuide  that  clear.  We  did  not  have  the  1970 
census  data  available  to  us  until  December  1972. 

Mr.  Maitheis.  At  which  time  we  already  made  the  allocations  to 
the  States  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  hscal  year.  Half  of  the  allo- 
cations for  the  fiscal  year  had  been  made  to  them,  prior  to  getting  the 
1970  census  data. 

Mrs.  Greek.  You  could  be  distributing  it  on  the  1970  census  figures 
now  except  tliat  you  have  used  the  words  "as  per  the  instructions  of 
the  Congress*'  you  have  to  send  up  what  the  implications  will  be? 

Dr.  Evans.  What  I  meant  was  the  Congress  intended  that  the  funds 
should  be  distributed  using  the  most  recent  census  data.  That  was  not 
l^ossiblo  t<D  do  for  1973  because  of  the  late  receipt  of  data  thar  I  indi- 
cated. Wo  could  not  have  complied  with  the  sense  of  the  law  to  use  the 
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1970  census  data  for  1973  distribution  because  it  was  not  available  in 

1972  until  after  which  time  the  initial  distribution  had  been  made. 
Mr.  Michel.  If  you  would  yield. 

I  remember  an  exchange  on  the  floor  tliat  moved  me  to  the  extent 
that  I  wrote  Dr.  Marland  and  said,  "Well,  would  it  be  possible  in  fiscal 

1973  to  make  an  allocation  for  the  first  lialf  on  tlie  basis  of  1960  and 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census? 

I  got  kind  of  a  nebulous  response  which  I  will      glad  to  place  in 
tJie  record  at  tliis  point.  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate. 
Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Department  of  Health,  EnucATiON,  and  Welfabe, 

Office  of  Education, 
Was7iinoto7i,  D.C.,  July  SI,  1972. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Represcntath'es, 
WashingtOTit  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel  :  As  you  know  sec.  102  of  Public  Law  91-230  required  a  study 
of  the  anocation  of  funds  under  title  I  of  tli^.  ESEA  which  was  to  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  March  31,  1972.  It  further  indicated  that  1970  census  data  could 
not  be  used  in  title  I  alloca^rons  before  July  1, 1:')72. 

At  the  time  this  provision  was  being  discussed  (1970),  we  had  every  assurance 
that  the  detailed  1970  census  tapes  necessary  fcr  the  analysis  in  the  r^ort  and  the 
title  I  allocation  would  be  ready  in  ample  ti.ne  to  meet  the  specified  dates.  In 
making  the  required  March  31  report  this  yea.*,  I  indicated  to  the  Congress  that 
we  ha('  not  received  the  necessary  data  for  allocation  analysis  and  that  we 
would  have  to  file  a  supplemental  report  later  in  ihe  year. 

We  face  another  problem  now  that  ai/propiiation  action  by  the  Congrpss  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  imminent.  We  do  not  feel  it  would  be  fair  or  in  the  best 
interests  of  education  to  cielay  the  allocation  of  title  I  funds  for  any  extra  period 
beyond  the  normal  appropriation  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  be 
ready  to  act  on  the  continuing  resolution  authority  if  there  is  much  further 
delay  in  appropriations  so  that  local  educational  agencies  will  be  able  to  plan 
for  the  school  year  beginning  in  September. 

Based  on  recent  conversations  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  earliest 
date  on  which  we  can  expect  to  receive  the  necessary  1970  census  tapes  is  Septem- 
ber 1.  It  our  past  experience  is  any  guide,  it  may  well  be  later.  We  feel  that  the 
congressional  intent  of  sec.  102  of  Public  Law  91--230  was  to  give  your  committee 
and  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  the  effects  of  1970  census  data  on  the 
title  I  allocation  before  they  were  actually  put  into  use.  Under  the  provisions  of 
sec.  102  you  would  have  had  3  months  for  such  consideration. 

To  use  1070  census  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  allocation  and  still  follow 
this  intent  would  delay  the  allocation  to  the  latter  part  of  thiS  fiscal  year.  Even 
assuming  that  the  above  was  not  congressional  intent,  moving  ahead  with  the 
use  of  1970  data  would  delay  the  allocation  until  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  reviewing  the  full  implications  of  all  possible  actions,  I  have  determined 
that  we  should  continue  to  use  1960  census  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  alloca- 
tion. This  will  allow  us  to  expedite  the  allocation  of  title  I  f ul'Is  with  minimum 
delay,  give  us  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  fully  thought-out  report  to  you  on  the 
effects  of  the  1970  census  data,  and  assure  you  an  ample  period  of  consideration 
before  the  1'970  census  data  are  applied  to  the  title  I  allocation. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  find  difficulty  with  the  approach  I  have  outUned. 

With  best  regards, 

Sincerely,      ;  -  . 

*  /  ,       •  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr., 

/  11.8.  Commissioner  of  Educati07i. 

REDUCED  FUNDING  UNDER  TITLE  I  IN  1973 

.  Mr.  Shriver.  In  the  list  of  States  and  amount  of  money  tliat  they 
were  receiving  under  title  I,  placed  in  the  record  earlier,  I  note  this  . 
and  I  am  looking  at  that  list  of  States :  Pennsylvania  will  be  receiving 
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about  $1V2  Million  less  than  in  1972.  Oregon  about  $1  niillion'less  than 
it  received  in  1972.  New  Jersey  will  be  receiving  less  than  it  received  in 
1972.  Kentn  :ky  will  be  receivin^r  tiln  ost  $5  million  less  than  it  received 
jn  1^72.  Kansas  wili  be  receiving  $x  niilUon  less  than  it  received  in 
1972.  Virginia  will  be  receiving  almost  $2  million  less  than  in  1972.  I 
point  to  these  States  because  these  States  are  represented  by  members 
of  this  subconnnittee. 

Mr.  Miller,  you  say  it  would  be  necessary,  if  money  ^\*ere  appropri- 
ated and  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  same  amount  they  received 
in  1972,  to  have  money  added  in  the  supplemental,  '\Vliy? 

Mr.  MirxKR-i  I  didn't  say  it  would  be  necessaryj  Mr7  Shriven  It  is 
just,  if  I  recall  the  colloquy  correctly,  if  you  put  language  in  the  sup- 
plemental or  as  a  joint  resolution  which  established  the  floor  provision 
with  the  same-amount  of  money,  what  ^vould  be  likely  to  happen  would 
be  that  then  you  would  get  a  shift  and  States  that  now  gain- money 
would  be  losing  money  under  the  reallocation.  You  would  almost  surely 
be  pressured  to  make  good  on  that. 

Mr.  SriRivER.  When  we  had  the  supplemental  up  for  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  February  21,  1973,  Mr.  Perkins  said,  "Am  I 
correct"  when  he  AVas  talkin<y  to  "iVIr.  Mahon  "with  respect  to  Title  I, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  even  though  the  fiscal  yeaiV 

1972  level  was  $1,597  million  and  the  budget  request  was  $1,597  bilhon, 
the  continuing  resolution  being  considered  now  appropriates  $1,810 
billion  for  title  I?" 

Mr.  Mahon  said,  "The  gentleman's  question  relates  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  under  the  continuing  resolution?  The  continuing  reso- 
lution provides  that  the  executive  branch  will  proceed  under  the  low- 
est version  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  and  Senate  in  June  of 
hist  year.  . 

"The  figure  given  by  the  ^yentleman  of  $1,810  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1973  in  the  gentleman's  question  is  correct." 
That  was  fully  discused  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was. 

Mr.  Shriver.  There  is  plenty  of  money? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  question  about  congi-essional  inte  it  and 
interpretation  of  the  conthiuing  resolutioii.  As  I  responded  zo  Mr. 
Michel  yesterday,  we  have  still  under  review  and  will  be  sub^nitting 
a  plan  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  spendiu:^?  under 
the  continuing  resolution,  ana  hopefully  we  can  inform  this  committee 
at  that  time,  if  in  fact  that  interpretation  were  the  same  as  the  spend- 
ing plan,  you  would  still  need  the  floor  provision.  No  State  would  lose 
money  under  that. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  - 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Patten? 

REDUCTION  IX  HILINGUAL  EDTJCATIOX 

Mr.  Patten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  one  ^subject,  bilingual  projects. 

I  see  that  you  have  nice  projects  in  Stocfeton.  Calif..  Dade  County. 
Fla.,  and  over  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  in  Houston. 
'  My  town  has  8,000  Puerto  Kicans,  and  when  you  get  a  Puerto  Kican 
child  6  years  old  in  the  first  grade  in  September  she  bawls  and  turns 
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around  and  goes  home ;  everything  is  strange  to  her.  She  cannot  speak 
a  word  of  English.  Our  people  ieel  that  we  are  not  getting  a  fair 
shake  at  the  few  dollars  that  you  put  up  here.  It  is  few,  you  know. 
You  are  cutting  it  another  $16  million.  It  is  going  to  be  less  money' 
unless  out  of  the  educational  revenue  sharing  our  local  community  will 
use  it  for  bilingual  instri  iction. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  all  kinds  of  tax  problems  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  we  just  f eel  w'e  don't  get  a  square  deal,  I  wondered  if  to  help 
me  answer  my  people  you  could  give  me  a  breakdown  of  where  this 
bilingual  money  is  going  so  I  can  make  a  little  study  of  it  or  have  your 
man  try  to  straighten  us  out.  You  have  been  wonderful  to  us  as  we 
ask  for  info rmation' from  your  department.  Maybe  you  have  millions 
of  Mexicans  in  California  and  Texas  and  we  are  not  important,  but 
you  know,  I  think  about  2  million  Puerto  Eicans  came  in  through 
New  York.  That  is  a  lot  of  people  and  we  have  them.  Last  month 
they  were  parading  2,000*  strong  in  my  town  on  the  board  of  educa- 
tion hearings.  We  had  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

My  people  feel  that  they  should  get  more  bilingual  money  that 
they  need.  That  is  my  comment. 

Looking  at  these  figures,-I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  get  much 
change  unless  these  70  projects  that  you  have  on  a  5-yeai*  cycle-  are 
going  to  be  discontinued.  Maybe  there  is  no  hope  for  us. 

FtlNDiNG  LEVELS  FOR  BILINGXIAL  EDXIOATION 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Patten,  there  is  hope  I  would  hope  to  give  to 
you.  For  the  record,  I  would  want  to  indicate  that  the  bilingual  educa- 
tior*  program  only  calls,  for  a  minimal  change  in  budgetary  allow- 
ances. 'fVliere  we  had  $35,080,000  tliis  year,  we  are  requesting  $35  nnil- 
lion.  It  IS  a  minimal  rounding  of  figures  for  the  bihngiial  program. 
The  reduc  tion  you  mentioned"  of  $16  million  was  related  to  the  follow 
through  p  ogram.  Those  two  programs  are  running  side  by  side.  The 
bilingual  i.a"ogram  is  going  to  go  on  at  approximately  the  same  leveh  . 

With  rej-;ard  to  the  projects,  though,  ana  we  have  stated  this  earlier, 
^^•o  liave  stated  for  the  record  that  in  the  inception  of  the  progrum  the 
projects  were  largely  directed  to  the  southwestern  part  of  this  country. 
Jn  the  last  few  years  we  have  substantially  redirected  many  of  the 
projects.  We  have  encouraged  them.  We  have  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  and  local  school  districts  in  the  Northeast  and 
in  the  East,  to  help  them  develop  projects.  I  think  that  there  is  a  real 
pppoiiiunity.  In  addition,  in  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  the^e  is  a 
set  aside  of  4  percent  for  bilingual  education,  which  provides  for 
nearly  $10  million  of  additional  programs  directed  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion. They  have  a  qualification  attached  to  them  in  that  they  must  be 
a  part  of  a  school  district  proposal  to  reduce  racial  isolation. 

Nonetheless,  money  is  there  for  bilingual  education  for  the  sclioor 
districts.  In  addition,  thei'e  is  expected  to  be  some  prograih  funding  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  in  the  area  of  bilingual  education. 
It  is  an  expanding  area  rather  than  a  decliinng  one. 

If  I  could  maybe  have  Dr.  Pena  respond.  We  would  want  to  supply 
information  on  projects  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  you  do  that  for  the  record. 
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[The  information  follows :] 

Bilingual  projects  in  the  State  of  Ncrj  Jersey 


Cumulative 
amount 
of  funda 
received 

Location :  ^  to  date 

Vineland  (consortium)   -  ,$1,  919 

Jersey  City 
Newark 
Perth  Amboy 

Lakewood  ( consortium )   800,  010 

Elizabeth 
Paterson 

New  Brunswick   —        00,  000 

Uiiioii  City—   519,800 


Total  •  — 1  -    2,  8TS,  7^j) 


Mr.  Flood.  Mr,  Eobinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.      . . 

PHASING  OUT  THE  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM 

Witli  I'egarcl  to  Follow  Through,  on  page  25  of  the  justifications  you 
discuss  the  j^rogram  and  phasing  it  out  on  a  1-year-at-a-time  basis. 
At  the  end.  of  your  discussion  in  paragi\aph  2  luider  plans  for  fiscal 
year  19745  you  mention  that  you  want  to  reduce  the  average  cost  per 
student  in  these  projects  to  the  maximum  level  of  $600.  What  is  the 
present  level? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  'We  liave  some  projects  spendhig  over  $9Q0  per  iDupil 
in  the  Follow  Througli  pit>gram.  The  average  is  presently  $617. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  Follow  Through  projects  are  there  in 
operation  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  173  located  throughout  the  country.  At  least  one  in 
each  State. 

TITLE  ni.  ESEA,  EXEMPLARY  PKOJECTS 

Mr,  Robinson.  Several  questions  on  title  III. 

I  refer  back  to  a  discussion  that  you  had  the  day  before  yesterday 
regarding  the  fact  that  there  are  good  programs  in  the  country  that 
deserve  to  be  disseminated.  Title  III  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  men- 
tioned on  i^age  16,  to  fiind  innovative  and  exemplary  projects.  Yon 
mentioned  the  accomplishments  of  1972  and  1973,  and  there  are  1,629 
such  projects  in  1972  and  1637  in  1973.  When  we  refer  to  the  next  page, 
17,  you  mention  the  highlight  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  being  an  educa- 
tional fair.  This  educational  fair  in  1972  featuiT,d  30  exemplary 
practices.  Does  this  imply  that  out  of  all  these  1,000  projects  you 
are  only  able  to  identify  30  that  are  exemplary.^  that  are  worth 
disseminating?  t 

Mr.  Mattheis.  No;  not  at  all.  These  are  the  30  best,  as  our  people 
went  out  and  Wsited  them,  conducted  evaluation  studies  of  them.  These 
are  the  30  best  we  could  find.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  others  arc 
necessarily  failures.  It  is  simply  in  our  judgment  these  are  the  cream 
of.  the  crop.  We  brought  tliem  in  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could 
expand  upon  that  a  little  bit.  The  educational  fair  was  a  very  inter- 
esting as  well  as  important  activity  for  us  last  yeai\  We  hope  to  im- 
prove upon  it  this  year  an^  we  intend  021  having  another  one.  As  wn 
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see  it,  the  real  benefit  in  dissemination  of  these-  progi'ains  is  not  one 
of  national  educational  fairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ai-e  already  in 
the  process. of  moving  to  ha^dng  regional  fairs,  and  some  States,  par- 
ticularly California,  have  talcen  the  initiative  of  having  a  State  fair  so 
.that  they  can  have  people  in  greater  proximity  get  in  to  see  these  edu- 
cational programs  that  are  really  making  a  difference.  We  got  tliG 
thing  started  here  at  the  national  level  but  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
regions  aiid  States  to  pick  up  this  type  of  activitjsjjy  identifying  what 
in  their  judgment  are  the  best  educational  practices  around  and  call- 
ing people's  attention  to' them.  HaAdng  tliem  put  on  display  and  having 
visitoi*s  come  in  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  what  it  takes  to  get  them 
started,  what  the  funding  is,  and  so  on.  We  think  it  is  a  A^ery  good 
activity,  indeed. 

DISSEJIINATIOX  OF  KXEMPLARY  PROJTlCTS 

Mr.  KoBixsoN.  You  say  there  are  others  that  are  exemplary  beyond 
the  30  mentioned  here.  What  happens  in  terms  of  the.  dissemination 
that  fhey  get? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  There  are  dissemination  activities  both  at  the  State 
and  National  level  with  regard  to  the  projects.  There  are  published 
documents  which  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  variout  activities;  Project 
reports  are  sent  to  ERIC  wliere  they  are  classified  by  subject  area  and 
forwarded  to  an  ERIC  clearinghouse  for  appropr.ate  dissemination. 
There  is  dissemination  literally  of  all  of  the  projects.  There  is  more  of 
the  better  ones  but  there  is  dissemination  of  all  of  them. 

*Dr.  OmxA.  The  ERIC  system  Mr.  Mattheis  referred  to  is  tae  re- 
sponsibility of  NIE.  The  Congress  decided  that  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Communications,  which  was  the  primary  dissemination 
arm  of  the  Office  of  Education,  which  inclucled  the  ERIC  system, 
should  be  an  integral  pai^t  of  NIE.  That  whole  system  moved  from  the 
Office  of  Education  to  NIE  last  August. 

Mr^  RoBI^^soN.  Does  tliis  imply  there  is  some  Idnd  of  dissemination 
with  all  1,600  of  these  projects?  Are  some  of  them  weeded  out  as 
unworthy  and  forgotten? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Even  that,  if  they  are  identified  to  be  poor  and 
unsuccessful,  would  be  disseminated  as  well.  There  is  dissemination 
of  air  kinds.  First  of  all,  these  projects  in  a  given  State  are  Icnown 
by  most  other  school  districts  in  the  State.  Professional  education 
meetings  around  the  State^  provide  a  forum  for  disseminating  what 
the  project  is  doing,  whether  it  was  successful  or  not.  There  is  that 
kinclof  dissemination.  NIE,  with  the  ERIC  system,  provide  another 
type  of  dissemination.  There  is  a  variety  of  dissemination  activities 
Avith  regard  to  nearly  all  of  the  projects,  if  not  in  fact  all  of  them. 

VAIjIDATING  PROJECT  QXTALITY 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  This  program  appears  to  me,  to  only  feature  30  and 
that  seems  like  a  remarkably  small  number  of  a  total  of  1,600. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  woiild  say,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  regard  to  that,  one 
•of  the  reasons  for  this  is  it  becomes  a  logistic  problem  of  no  small 
amount  to  fi?*st  of  all  make  very  sure  that  when  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion puts  its  stamp  of  approval  on  it  it  is  a  very  highly  qualified  proj- 
ect. There  i?.  a  process  to  really  validate  the  best  there  is.  Then  it  is 
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a  matter  of  assembling  them.  This  amounts  to  equipment,  people, 
housing  the  projects  in  a  facilitj^  where  people  can  get  a  look  at  them. 
It  is  a  small  group,  a  select  gi'oup.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  larger  one  in 
a  single  assemblage.  We  would  hope  that  States  could  have  a  similar 
assemblage  where  they  might  have  30.  If  each  State  had  30.  we  would 
have  1,600  covered. 

Mr.  RoBTxsox.  You  mentioned  that  you  conduct  visits  to  100  or 
more  such  projects,  Avhich  would  indicate  that  you  visit  only  a  small 
propoition  of  these  projects  with  reference  to  such  validation  process? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Tlnit  is  correct.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  obviously 
it  Avould  be  probably  impossible  to  visit  all  of  them.  We  ask  for  a 
recommendation  of  the  best  j)rojects  from  the  State  which  is  the  ad- 
ministering authority  for  these  projects,.  The  States  make  reconnnen- 
dations  and  then  Ave  visit  Avhat  Ave  consider  to  be  the  100  best  nomi- 
nated. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  belieA'C  It  Avoidd  be  reasonable  to  have  a  table  and 
a  set  of  figures.  I  Avould  like  to  knoAv  Avhcther  these  projects  are  in 
terms  of  the  ones  that  are  presently  being  fiuided,  hoAV  nuich  they 
cost,  and  what  the  total  cost  of  this  tillc  III  program  has  been,  Avhich 
you  mentioned  is  funded  through  1973,  authorized  through  1973.  IToav 
much  has  it  cost  us  back  through  the  j'ears  ? 

[The  information  f oIIoays  :] 

Fundwff  for  BSEA  Til  since  start  of  the  program 


Year:  Aiipropyiuixon 

1966   -   $75,  000,000 

196T  -   135.000,000 

196vS   1S7,  876,000 

1969   -   104,876,000 

1970   110,393.000 

1971  —  -'-   143,393,000 

1972  .   146.393,000 

1973  ($146,393,000  requested)   171,303,000 


Total  _.   1,140,  324,000 


1972  LSEA  III  STATE  SELECTED  PROJECTS 


■  Projects  for  Fair 


Appropriation        Number  . 
Total  active  .funding  for  (grants      nominated  • 

projects  for  LEA's  >       by  States  Validated 


Alabama   26  $1,983,748  2.  

Alaska  i   5  aai,168  

Arizona   26  1,075,408  

Arkansas.-.   18  1,181.108  

California                                            _  UO  9,894,022                7  I 

Colorado  —18  —  '    1.252,897  2  I 

Connecticut-  -                               .  11  1  647,184                5  2 

Delaware  ,   19*  448.214                3  I 

District  of  Columbia..,  _              .  9  558, 59A  I  

Florida   29,  3,319,486                2  I 

Georgia     20  2.560,821  I  

Hawaii.:..-.   5  .    577,254                I  I 

Idaho   6  547,527   

Illinois   57         •  5,683.912  3  2 

Indiana  '  61  2,777,104  

Iowa.   26  1,607,179           '     I  I 

Kansas.....   28  1,345,764     

Kentucky   8  l,  813. 284                I  I 

Lousiana   11  2,146,620   

Maine  :   10  C61.722                4           '  I 

Maryland   12  2,038,238                7  I 

Massachusetts   38  2,850,990                7  I 
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1972  ESEA  til  STATE  SFLECTED  PROJECTS-Continued 


Piojects  for  Fair 


...     ,    Appropriation  Number 
Total  active  funding  for  grants  nominated 
projects  for"  LEA'S  J       by  States 


Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana—  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  Yorit  

Nortli  Carotina— 
Nortli  Daltota.— 

Otiio  - 

Olilahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  CaroUna.... 
South  Daltota— :, 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utati  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

American  Samoa. 

BIA  

Guam  

Puerto  i?ico  

Trust  Territory.. , 
Virgin  Islands..., 

Total  


33 
35 
U 
19 
19 
27 

7 
13 
52 
19 
78 
39 
11 
78 
16 
23 
69 
50 
53 
22 
.  14 
84 

9 
21 
36 
.57 
U9' 
42 
26 

5 
12 

5 

-.29 
5 
5 


2,' 


Validated 


1,629 


1.719,  566  1   

>  101,  557  1  1 

.421,374   

1,497,912  1  1 

532.198  1   

910, 153  1  

407,654  

528,647  __ 

1,686,873  6   

734,318  2  2 

1,003,  459  15  1 

!,  795, 934  9  \ 

■496,966  1   

1,615,456  5  2 

,436,  003  3   

. 189, 148   

i,  920, 081  6  1 

612,774  4  1 

,  581,  887  3   

519, 138  1   

,151,689  1  1 

i,  040, 816  3  2 

742,850  3   

389, 957  1  1 

1,521,056  5   

,,859,  451  2  1 

,,062,871  1  1 

1,349,508  1   _. 

340,546   _ 

118,657   

256,866   

173,420   :  

1,491,674   z  

195,972   

■  135,860   ■_  

113,904,555  126  30 


>  Fiscal  year  1972  funds  only.        .  "' 

Educational  Fairs  1972  pyojects 

r>  ,  ,     ^ .  Average  yearly 

Project  title  and  loeation  coat 

Diagnostic  Reading.  Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio   §171, 304 

Cross-age  Teaching,  Ontario,  Calif-   GO,  000 

Follow  Througl*,  Brooklyn,  N.Y   :  I  104,  343 

Remedial  Reading  Laboratories,  liil  Paso,  Tex  i-^  313, 020 

Urban  Education  Reading  Program,  Kansas  City,  Mo   1,  058,477 

Model  Early  Childhood  Learning  Program,  Baltimore,  Md   1, 043,  795 

Elementary  School  Physical  Fitness,  Pullman,  Wash  -   37,305 

Specialized  Language  Activities  for  the  Rural  Disadvantaged,  South 

Paris,  Maine     26,  876 

Project  Conquest  (remedial  reading),  East  5t  Louis,  III  -   554,310 

Language  Skills  Program  (Hawaii  Euglisli  Project,  HEP),  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii^   ;  ;   270,  000 

Bilingual  Biculxural  Demonstration  Center,  Silver  City,  N.  Uex   .  56,400 

Developmental  Resources  Center,  Cheshii*e,  Conn   67, 333 

Follow  TlLifough  Program,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mox  — 136,  714 

Home  Stafrfc  II,  Waterloo,  Iowa   43, 275 

Cooperative  Individualized  Reading  Project  (CIRP),  Westport,  Conn.  164, 000 

Project  MARS  (Make  AW  Reading  Serviceable),  Leominster,  Mass-—  33, 806 
To  Improve  Reading  Performance,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  City,  and 

Uintah  School  districts,  Utah—   131,000 

Preschool  Developnlen^al  Project,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.»_   26,750 

Central  Cities  Educational  Development  Center,  Frrt  Worth,  Tex-..  500,000 
Outdoor  Education  Conference  and  Service  Center,  Raleigh  County 

Schools,      Va->^       50, 267 
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Differential,     Oral,    A^'isual,    xVural,     Computerized  Kinesthetic 


(DOA''ACK)  aiethovl  for  Teaching  Ker.Uing,  Alachua  County,  Fla—  50,200 

project  for  Educationally  Handcapped,  Cherry  Creek,  Colo   53, 2S0 

Career  Study  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn   87,500 

Project  Gifted,  Cranston,  East  Providence,  and  AVarw.lck,  R.I   11.5, 131 

Multiseiisory  Approach  to  Learning  Disabilities,  Lincoln,  111   S).3,  27^^ 

Developing  Curricula  for  Meeting  Modern  Problems  of  Youth  :  Drugs, 

Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Dayton  City,  Ohio  L-i  j   109, 747 

Summer  Happening,  Mlllersville  ,State  College,  Millersville,  Pa   30,600 

The  Sea  Beside  Us,  MUford,  Del.    39,330 

Team  Approach  to  Reading  Problems,  Bullitt  County,  Ky   06, 308 

School/Community  Cooperative  Environmeutal  Studies  (ESP),  Beau- 
fort, N.C  -    140,000 


.  Mr.  EoBI^'so^'.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Smith. 

FUNDING  PLAN  FOR  FOLLOW  l!*HROUGII  PROJECTS 

Mr.  SMiTir.  Thank  you.  '      ^  - 

On  follow  through,  your  proposal  is  that  you  eliminate  money  for 

the  children  .who  wourd  be  coming  in  at  the  entry  level  and  coritinue 

the  others  ? 

Mr.  Mati'Jikis.  If  I  may,  in  September  of  1973.,  some  of  the  projects 
will  be  starting  a  new  giwp  of  kindergarten  children  and  some  of  them 
will  be  starting  a  new  group  of  first  graders.  They  will  be  entering  this 
fall.  Next  year  there  Avill  not  be  a  new  entering  group,  but  rather  the 
projects  will  then  have  grades  1,  2,  and  3  in  some  and  grades  2  and  3 
in  others.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  the  projects  will  have  the  last  third-grade 
group  in  them.  * 

Mr.  Smith.  If  at  the  time  we  mark  up  this  bill,  there  is  no  special 
revenue  sharing,  would  we  need  to  put  in  the  money  foi'  the  entry  level? 

Mr.  Maotheis.  These  are  not  included  in  special  education  revenue 
sharing.  The^. bilingual  and  the  follow  through  programs  are  not  in- 
cluded in  that.  They  are  a  separate  budgetary  item. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  expecting  the  local  districts  to  devotii  special 
revenue-sharing  money  to  follow  through  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  would  hope  and  encourage  that.  Educational 
practices  identifiec  and  validatea  under  bilingual  or  follow  through 
would  be  picked  up  in  regular  school  programs. 

Mr.-SMiTH.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey. 

MGRANT  P.R0GRAM  IN  TITLE  J  ESEA 

Mr.  Obey,  Thank  you. 

On  migrant  kids,  could  you  describe  to  me  briefly  how  you  go  about 
identifying  which  kids  are  going  to  be  served? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  There  is  a  formula  and  history  to  it.  Mr.  Fairley  will  . 
respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Fairley.  The  migrant  figure  in  1972  was  aroiuid  $65  million. 
•  This  money  goes  to  the  State  and  the  State  depaitment  of  education 
has  the  responsibility  for  identifying  the  youngsters  that  a  Stale  has 
and  putting  together  a  program  for  those  youngsters*  In  some  cases 
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that  has  been  by  local  school  districts.  I'l  other  cases  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  has  your  expeTi.:nce  been  in  terms  of  the  ability 
of  each  State  to  identify  the  lads  in  question? 

Mr.  Faurley.  I  feel  most  States  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  identifying 
migrant  kids.  We  do  have,  I  think,  one  State  that  has  a  problem, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  think  they  have  only  identified  about 
seven  kids  there.  We  find  in  the  other  States  that  they  do  a  pretty 
good  job  of  identifying  them. 

Mr.  Obey.  How  many  kids  are  there  in  the  migrant  stream;  do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Fairley.  I  think  about  300,000,  but  I  would  like  to  supply  that 
for  thr  record. 
[The  information  follows :] 

NUJIBEK  OF  CHILDREK-  IX  :MIGRAKT  STREAMS 

There  is  no  single  source  of  data  %Yhich  provides  a  count  of  migrant  children. 

Estimates  vary  considerably.  For  example,  the  ^■^-■nate  Subcommittee  on  • 
Migratory  Labov  used  an  estimate  of  800,000  children  under  the  age  of  14  that 
work  in  agriculture  and  related  crop  activities  in  their  1969  report.  Miss  Cas- 
sandra Stockburger,  executive  director  of  Che  National  Ck>mmlttee  for  the 
Education  of  Migrant  Children  estimates  that  there  are  approximately  700,000 
children  of  agricultural  migrant  work<vrs  ages  5-17. 

The  migrant  transfer  record  system  recorded, its  highest  student  number  of 
393,075  on  March  10,  1073.  A  validated  count  for  1973  -^^f  children  served  in  the 
migrant  program  is  320,000.  An  estimate  of  the  nup^ber  to  be  served  in  1973 
is  350,000. 

I»ARTICIPAn:o^^  of  SIIGRtVNT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Obey.  Your  justification  says  over  300.000  kids  have  partici^ 
pa.ted  in  1973. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  the  figure,  300,060  would  be  the  nnmber 
participating  in  1973. 

Mr.  6bey.'  My  question  is,  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  entire 
potential  population  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  TJiat  I  don't  have  but  we  can  supply  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Obey.  Do  you  have  any  idea  ?  . 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  don't  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  PatrtjEy.  We  do  have  a  migrant  record  transfer  system  that  is 
going  into  most  States,  that  we  hope  will  serve  as  a  means  for  identifj'-- 
ing  more  migrant  kids. 

Mr.  Obey.  Ai-e  these  programs  zeroed  in  on  the  kids  whose  parents 
are  staying  in  the  migrant  stream  or  do  you  also  have  programs  for 
Idds  whose  i^arents  drop  out  of  the  stream  and  stay  withi  a  Btate  like 
mine  ? 

Mr.  Fairt.ey.  This  migrant  record  branch  system  would  identify" 
migrants  movhig  within  a  State  and  those  that  go  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Obey.  Maybe  I  didn't  get  the  answei-  clearly.  My  point  is  that, 
are  tliese  programs  just  zeroed  in  on  Irids  whose  parents  remain  mi- 
grant M^orkers  or  do  you  also  -havQ  programs  zeroed  in  on  kids  whose 
pai'ents  decide  not  to  go  back  to  Texas  and  stay  in  Wisconsin  and  get 
out  of  the  migrant  area ;  what  happens  to  those  kids  ? 

Mr.  Fairley.  In  most  cases  -where  the  kids  get  out  of  the  migrant 
stream  they  are  picked  up  by  the  LEA  who  administer  title  I  program. 

Mr.  Obf.y.  This  does  not  cover  those  kids  ? 
'  Mr.  Fairley.  ko,  it  does  not. 
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TITLE  I — SPECIAL  I>'CEJrTIVE  GlliVNTS 

Mr.  Obev.  a  question  for  my  own  bcnctit  In  the  justifications  on 
page  15  under  i^art  B,  sjjecial  incentive  grants,  you  say  that  special 
incentive  grants  arc  availablo  to  those  States  whose  effort  index  is 
greater  than  the  national  index.  '\^T[iab  do  you  use  to  determine  that 
effort? 

]\[r.  Maitiieis,  I  am  not  sure  what  our  source  is» 

Mr.  Fairley,  We  use  data  from  the  States  on  that. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  kind  of  data?  What  do  you  use  to  determine  the 
effort?-  How  do  you  define  it  ? 

Dr.  OTnNA.  If  I  understand  your  question,  you  are  concerned  about 
tho  word  "effort/*  and  whether  it  means  efl'ort  oi'  whether  it-just  means 
dollars? 

Mr.  Obey,  Yes, 

'  Mr.  FAiiaEV.  I  tliink  it  means  dollars  spent  per  child. 

Dr.  Ottina,  It  is  not  an  indicv^.  of  effort.  In  other  words,  liow  mucli 
could  someone  do  and  what  percet  t  are  they  doing  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  This  is  a  raw  dolliir  figure  rather  than  percentage  of 
personal  income  or  something  like  that  ? 

Dr.  OrriKA.  That  is  right,  a  raw  d  ollar  figure. 

Mr.OBEY,  is  that  really  an  accurate  index  of  effort  ? 

Mr.  Fairley,  It  is  the  data  required  by  the  formula, 

Mr.  ]MA'rai:ais.  The  effort  Avould  be  the  increase  from  the  i)receding 
year.  One  ct.^  get  into  very  complit:,'tcd  formulas  to  determine  effort 
based  on  the  wealth  of  a  State,  and  so  forth.  This  is  geared  to  tiio.  dollar 
increase  from  one  year  to  another  per  elementary  and  secondary 
student. 

Mr.  Obey.  In  your  own  personal  judgment,  do  you  think  that  is  a 
sufficiently  sophisticated  index  ? 

Mr.  ML\TTHEis.  I  am  sure  one  could  devise  more  sopjiisticated  instru- 
ments, but  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable^one  to  use  without  getting  into  a 
very  complicated  formula . 
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Mv.  OiiKY.  What  Avorrics  mc  sometimes  is  that  I  see  these  general 
education  bills  being  tossed  aronnd  now  in  some  peoi>le's  minds  and 
they  are  often  jiiP-  geared  to  dollars  spent.  I  am  not  certain  that  dollars 
sjDent  is  an  indication  of  what  tnie  effort  is  in  any  given  area. 

Dr,  Ottixa,  Wc  would  quite  agree  with  you,  and  have  attempted 
many  times  to  look  at  the  particular  problem  in  terms  of  pei*  capita 
income,  .percent  of  that  de^'o ted  to  education,  percent  of  t-ax  levy, 
wealth  base  of  the  district,  and  feel  A'cry  much  as  yon  do,  tJiat  the 
dollars  spent  is  not  a  good  measure  of  effort. 

Mr.  Obey.  Is  the.  index  that  yon  use  specified  by  the  law  or  is  that 
your  own  choice? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  1  believe  it  is  specified  by  the  law,  unless  soineone 
can  correct  me. 

.  Mr.  Obey.  Would  you  hisert  in  the  record  exactly  what  the  situation 
is  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Fairly.  Vqij  glad  to. ' 

[The  information  follows :] 

Explanation  of  .Part  B,  TrrLE  I,  C.o>t potations 

ELEMENTARY  AND   SECCXDARY  EDUCATIO^-    ACT   OP   IOC 5,    PUBLIC  LAW    89-10  AS 
AMENDED — TITr.E  3,  ASSIST AKCE  FOK  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPBIVED  CHILDREN 

Basic  (lata  for  part  B—InccnUvc  ff rants;  fiscal  year  1973 

Tlie  iigin'e  is  developed  by  Gividing  the  expenditure  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  hy  total  personal  Income  to  derclop  an  effort  index.  The  i^ercentage 
points  that  this  exceeds  the  natioiuil  effort  index  Is  multiplied  hy  the  number 
of  chlUli"eii  5  to  17  served  by  the  coinity  and  the  State  agencies  to  provide  $1 
for  each  .01  percent  above  the  national  eflfort  index. 

Xtiilunul  effort  index :  - 

(a)  Expenditure  of  funds  fi-oni  State  and  local  sources  $34, 920,  437, 142 

f  /• )  Total  persona.1  income,  1071  $857, 083,  000, 000 

(c)   National  effort  index   (percent)  :  $34,920,437,142 -^ 

$857,033,000,000   -   4.07 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  24 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HtJVLTit,  EDUCATION,  AHP  VfKLKARE 
OttU-K*  of  Uucntton 
ElCBfntary  iinJ  Sfcund4ry  EJucrtt  l<in  Act  ot  1965,  P. I..  89-10  A<  Aarndiil 
Tltl<^  I,  AHBlatunce  for  VMucattonatly  Pfprivird  Children 


B«alc  Data  tor  fart  B  -  Incrntlvf  (^ranm 
Fl«cal  Y«ar  1973 


<1) 

(2? 

()) 

(4)  _ 

(5) 

W  . 

(7) 

N<itJan<il 

totnl 

iinil  Stat« 

Stntoa 

Coun  ty 

Author i- 

Effort 

Abov« 

and 

lation 

txji'enditurct 

Indti. 

Kationat 

State 

Col.  5 

of  Funds 

Personal 

Col.  1 

Average 

Af«ncl«s 

X  Si 

froa  State  dttd 

Incodur 

DtvlJed 

and 

Children  5-17 

^or  Ear.]f) 

n  1973 

Local  Sourcca 

1971  2/ 

by 

2 

Populatloi. 

of 

Anaunt 

1/ 

(siillionii) 

Col.  2 

Abfive 

FY  1973 

Col.  4 

AvnJ  iabU 

TOlAt 

»57,v»3 

b.07 

8.852.796 

151x3Ji.31S 

8,2U,9lt,   

Alkbana 

362,323,541 

10,765 

3.37 

0 

250,054 

-0- 

-0- 

AlaalcA 

8S, 086,858 

1,525 

5.78 

1.71 

ii,753 

2,009,763 

182,377 

Arlsona 

279,865,369 

7,287 

3.84 

0 

' 64,487 

-0- 

-0- 

Arkansas 

193.736,855 

6,005 

3.23 

0 

154,254 

-0- 

-0- 

California 

3,8l3;b55,b7l 

94,118 

4.05 

0 

827,078 

-0- 

-0- 

Colorado 

386,341,272 

9,457 

4.08 

.01 

79,770 

1  .79,770 

7,239 

Connecticut 

618,768,882 

15,322 

4.04 

0 

76,07d  . 

-0- 

"0- 

Ocl«war« 

115.439,562 

2,610 

4.42 

.35 

16,283 

569,905 

51,716 

Florida 

965,519.512 

27,611 

3.50 

0 

202,806 

-0- 

-0- 

C«orgia 

598,778,989 

16,786 

3.57 

0 

293,718 

-0- 

-0- 

Hawaii 

151,120,158 

3,694 

4.09  ' 

.02 

23,661 

47,322 

4,294 

Idaho 

99,828,171 

2,511 

'  3,98 

0  ' 

21,870 

-0- 

Illinoia 

2,054,217,827 

53,400 

3.85 

0 

441,398 

-0- 

-0- 

liidtana 

864,926,257 

21,120 

4.10 

.03 

141,695 

435,085 

38,575 

Iowa 

527,148,031 

11,088 

4.75 

.68 

105,947 

7,204,396 

653.767 

Xanaai  ^ 

146,566,934 

9,460 

3.66 

Q 

69,756 

-0- 

-0- 

Kentucky 

352,257,202 

10,830 

3.25 

0 

231,637 

-0- 

-0- 

LouUlana 

511,904,427 

12,010 

4.26 

•  .19 

230,368 

4,376,992 

397,192 

Maine 

154,967,837 

3,416 

4.54 

.47 

42,059 

1,976,773 

179,383 

Maryland 

736,755,052 

18,119 

4.07 

0 

126,509 

-0- 

-0- 

Maaaachuuetca 

1.033,161,594 

26,285 

3.93 

0 

179,445 

-0- 

-0- 

Michigan 

1,911,809,745 

39,850 

4.80 

.73 

347,176 

25,343,848 

1,232,237 

Minnesota 

828,871,508 

IS. 564 

5.33 

1.26 

131,130 

16,523,380 

1,232,237 

MisBisaippi 

204,377,017 

6,273 

3.26 

0 

260,125 

-0- 

-0- 

MlpBouri 

629,460,644 

18,587 

3.39 

0 

173,042 

-0- 

"0- 

Montana 

128,884,927 

2,575 

5,01 

.94 

23,210 

2,181,740 

197,983 

XebraaVjt 

244,850,442 

6,077 

4.03 

0 

53,133 

-0- 

-0- 

Nvvada 

85,508,976 

2,460 

3.48 

0 

6,945 

-0- 

"0- 

New  (Umpshire 

108,249,770 

2,877 

3.76 

0 

15,171 

-0- 

-0- 

New  Jersey 

1,481,603.554 

35,146 

4.22' 

,15 

251,157 

3,767,355 

341,870 

Kew  Mexico 

161,645,779 

3,448 

4.69 

.62 

56,113 

3,479,006 

315,704 

New  York 

4,461,624,159 

91,742 

4.86 

.79 

831,851 

65,716,229 

1.232,237 

North  Carolina 

642,122,753 

17,661 

3.64 

0 

378,993 

-0- 

-0- 

North  Dakota 

87,25< ,010 

2,222 

3.93 

0 

31,657 

-0- 

-0- 

Ohio 

1,646,691  ,'>92 

44,833 

3.67 

0 

318,672 

-0- 

-0- 

Oklahoaa 

324,119,056 

9,140 

3.55 

0 

123,255 

-0- 

-0- 

Oregon  ^ 

402,382,654 

8,470 

4.75 

.68 

60,946 

4,1  ,4,328 

376,079 

Peansylvaaia 

1,946.184,325 

49,3^9 

3.94 

0 

453,339 

-0- 

-0- 

Rhode  Island 

149,221,510 

3.957 

3.77 

0 

32,631 

-0- 

-0- 

South  Carolina 

292,953,040 

8,274 

3.54 

0 

318,674 

-0- 

-0- 

South  Dakota 

102.320;593 

2,321 

4.41 

.34 

40,098 

1,363,332 

123,716 

Teaneasee 

438»171.558 

13,183 

3.32 

Q 

227,902  . 

-0- 

-0- 

Texas 

1,537.791,173 

42.582 

3.61 

Q 

537,165 

-0- 

-0- 

Vtah 

170, 100, £32 

3,768 

4.51 

.44 

29,518 

1,298,792 

117,860 

Vensonc 

81,038,285 

1,650 

4.91 

.84 

16,550 

1,390,200 

126,154 

Virginia 

683,541,483 

18,400 

3.72 

0 

231,740 

-0- 

-0- 

Vaahingtoa 

.  662,668,082 

14,221 

4.66 

.59 

100,689  ' 

5.940,651 

539,087 

West  Virginia 

215,815,744 

5,789 

3.73 

0 

125,771 

-0- 

-0- 

Visconaia 

837,977.247 

17,496 

4.79 

.72 

118,580 

8,537.760 

774.764 

Uyoalng 

69,042,782 

1,331 

5.19 

1.12 

8,899 

996, A''? 

90,445 

District  of 

-  ColUnbia 

128,775,402 

4,418 

2.92 

0 

58,046 

*0- 

-0- 

1_/    Mtcional  Center  f«r  Sdueational  StatitttiO 

2/    Total  Personnl  Incone,  l97l.    U.S.  Dfpartvrnt  of  Coonerce 

Authortiatlf^n  anount  ($157,372,315)  rKducfiJ  to  1973  cutinated  Titlt-  I,  FSfJ^  appropriation  ($l,S0Sy  185,000} 
with  n«  stiite  receiving  onrr  tUiiti  15X  ($1,232  ,237)  of  t\vt  total  amount  avallabtc-  fur  P«rt  g  -  Incentive  * 
Cranta. 


/ 
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STKEXGTIIEXIXG  STATE  DEPART3IENTS  OF  EDtTCATIOX 

^Mr.  Ohey.  Wliat  does  tliis  moan  on  page  18,  bottom  of  the  page, 
No.  2,  "over  lialf  of  tlie  State  departments  have  estKablislxcd  definitive 
objectives  on  an  aiuiual  basis  for  all  of  the  activities  of  the  af^encv"? 

What  about  the  other  half  ?  " 

Mr.  IVLvTTJiEis.  I  think  one  would  say  they  arc  in  vai'ious  stages  of 
tins  degree  of  sophisticated  phuuiing  of  their  activities.  We  have  con- 
sciously through  title  V  and  other  areas  of  technical  assistance,  includ- 
ing title  I,  tried  to  get  States  into  this  type  of  planning  mode.  This 
would  indicate  that  half  of  them  have  achieved  a  level  of  planning  

Mr.  Obey.  Would  you  put'in  the  record  which  half,  wliich  iStates 
they  are?  ' 

Mr.  ]\LvTi'iiEis.  If  it  is  available.  I  am  assuming  this  is  documented 
evidence.  If  it  is,  vre  will. 

[The  information  follows :] 

List  of  States  Ixvor,VED 

A  recent  report  of  tiie  cooperative  accountabiUty  project,  funded  under  section 
505  of  title  V,  reported  that  34  States  have  established  definite  objectives  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  including  learner  outcome  goals,  process 
goals,  and  institutional  goals.  States  listed  as  being  involved  in  this  process  are : 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idalio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mahie,  aiaryland.  Massaclmsetts,  Michigan,  • 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penu- 
sylvania,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  A^'ermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  W^st  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

The  remaining  States  have  established  iniits  for  planning  but  at  the  time  of 
the  report  had  not  published  or  formally  adopted  goals. 

CHILDREN  BENEFITING  TjirDER  BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Obey.  On  page  21,  I  am  curious  about  what  the  figures  mean 
in  tlic  middle  of  tlie  page.  Mr.  Smith  pointed  put  the  otlier  day  that  the 
expansion  of  numbers  sewed  may  ixot  mean  much.  You  say  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  served  under  bilingual  has  risen  from  106,000  in  1072  to 
143j000,  and  yet  the  total  dollars  per  pupil  haA^c  declined  from  298  to 
219.  Wliat  accounts  for  th6  decline  in  doUai's  per  kid? 

Mr.  iSLviTHEis.  I  am  not  suve. 

Dr.  Pexa.  As  we  progressed  to  materials  developed  and  pupils 
trained,  some  of  the  money  tliat  we  used  for  these  puiposes  initiaJly, 
especially  development,  would  decrease  at  the  time  of  the  fouith  and 
fifth  year  of  operation..  As  far  as  the  increment  from  106  to  143,  we 
liavo  an  expansion' of  our  project  at  one  level  each  year.  If  they  st-art 
in  the  fii'St  grade  and  go  to  the  fouith  grade  level,  have  to  include 
those  childmu  iDlus  the  children  we  are  picking  up  again  at  the  fii'st- 
.grado  level.  That  accounts  for  the  increase  from  106  to  143. 

Mr.  Obey.  Your  contention  is  that  there-is  no. actual  decline  in  offoit 
per  kid  implied  in  those  Hgures;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Pena.  Yes,  sir.  > 

,  FOLLOWTHROUGH  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  FUTURE    .  ^ 

Mr.  Obey.  On  page  25  you  say,  "what  is  learned  f i-om  the  FoIIoav 
Through  program  will  be  used  to  improve  education  for  disadvantaged 
children  thi'ough  larger  service  programs,  such  as  special  education 
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ro^^onuo  sharing/'  With  tlie  dropping  of  Follow  Thronglu  docs  tliat 
iriiply  that  there  will  be  a  larger  contribution  in  future  yeai*s  for 
special  revenue  sharing  froin  the  Federal  Govei'iuiicnt  for  tliis  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  No.  What  we  would  indicate  by  these  comments,  Mr. 
ObeY^  is  that  what  we  are  hoping  witli  the  Follow  Through  program 
is  to'identify,  validate,  and  research  successful  educational  practices  foi* 
these  children  in  the  early  grades  in  elementary  school.  Once  this  is  de- 
termined, then  \vo  would  hope  to  iniike  this  information  available  to 
States  and  school  districts.  We  would  ho^De  they  would  then  use  those 
priicticcs  in  their., veiy  large  programs  tor  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, which  will  be  a  poition  of  the  education  reveime-sharing 
pi-ograni.  It  is  a  ti'ansfer  from  a  research  and  devciopjncnt  progi'ain  to 
one  of  programmatic  service  to  a  group  of  children. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  imderstand  that,  but  my  point  is  that  these;  Follow 
Through  programs  cost  dollars,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Mattxieis.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  hope  that  om*  experience  with 
Follow  Through  would  teach  them  ways  in  which  they  may  spend  theii* 
money,  that  they  are  already  getting,  in  better  ways  for  education 
of  children.  They  would  have  to  change  their  program.  It  is  not  an 
add-on,  but  we  would  hope  to  have  them  change  their  programs  for 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  in  the  education  revenue-sharing  pack- 
age. N*ot  added  on  top  of  the  present  programs  they  are  running,  but 
rather  change  those  programs  that  are  presently  in  place.  ; 

Mr.  Obey.  How  widespread  throughout  the  school  districts  is  the 
Follow  Through  program  ? 

Mr.  MATTirEis.  We  have  173  projects  throughout  the  country  in 
Follow  Through.  One  in  each  State.         .  - 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  About  16,000  operating  school  districts  in  the  Nation. 
That, gives  you  a  proportion  there.  There  is  at  least  one  in  each  State. 
Obviously  when  we  get  the  research  data  in  we  would  hold  it  to  be  a- 
very  impoitant  part  of  that  activity  to  disseminate  information  with 
regard  to  Follow  Through  to  the  States  and  local  school  districts  as 
to  the  woitli  of  tlie  programs. 

.  Mr.  Obey.  It  is  your  contention  that  if  the  principles  or  procedures 
which  seem  successful  in  Follow  Through  experiments  are  then  carried 
out  generally  throughout  the  school  systems  in  the  country,  that  that 
does  not  imply  even  a  $1  increase  in  costs  to  deal  with  those  kids? 

Dr.  Ottina.  No.  I  ^^^ould  again*  contend  it  would  imply,  and  em- 
phatically hope,  that  those  j) resent  dollars  and  future  dollars  be  re- 
directed iivihe  way  of  Follow  Through  practices.  It  does  not  imply 
additional  dollars  necessarily. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  wonder  if  that  is  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  

COST  impact  after  BEaiONSTRATION  I'lIASE 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  I  make  one  comment? 

You  are  on  a  point  that  is  central  and  has  been  for  many  years  to 
the  Federal  budget  where  there  have  been  many  programs  designed  as 
demonstrations  with  a  view  toward  phasing  out  the  Federal  con- 
tribution  once  something  that  is  demonstrated  has  proven  to  be  useful. 
Once  this  occurred,  I  think  the  expectation  has  been  always  that  the 
local  and  State  communities  will  pick  it  up  with  their  own  fimds. 

Mr,  Obey.  I  understand  that. 
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Dr.  Ottina.  Possibly  in  place  oi'  something  else,  possibl}''  to  revive 
something  wc  JH'c  already  doing.  It  may  cost  them  more  money.         •  • 

ilr.  OiiicY.  1  understand  tliat.  That  is  wliat  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 
It  is  ^•ery  diflicult  for  mc  to  believe  that  this  does  not  imply  an  in- 
ci'case  in  cost  on  tlic  local  level.  If  it  is  true,  then  Ave  get  back  to  

Dr.  Ottixa.  TJierc  is  no  other  road  for  tlie  Federal  Government  t^ 
ti'aA' el . 

i\rr.  Oni:r.  I  am  not  arguing  tliat  point  at  this  moment.  My  point  is 
tliat  it  would  seem  to  imply  if  all  of  the  school  disti'icts  in  the  country  • 
pick  up  these  pi'ucticcs.  it  \vill  cost  tliom  additional  money.  I  assume  . 
the}'  Avoirt  be  eHicient  cnougli  in  all  cases  to  make  an  exact  transfer  of 
dollars  fi'oni  a  less  efficierit  program,  as  somebody  defines  it.  I  think 
it  would  imply  a-  greater  requii'cment  for  local  funds  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  notion  here  is  that 
this  program  would  hopefully  produce  exemplary 'effective  models  of 
compensatoi'y  education  in  the  carl}^  grades.  Right  now  each  State  has 
a  broad  array  of  resources  and  programs'  in  this  area,  including  money 
from  the  pressent  title  I  from  their  own  State  compensatory  education 
aud  tlie  like.  Witli  those  moneys,  Federal  and  local  and  State  moneys, 
the}^  are  carrying  out  compensatoiy  education  programs  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Probably  in  truth  many  of  them  are  ineffective.  The  idea 
is  if  this  program  can  do  research  and  demonstration,  identify  eft'ec- 
tive  practices  through  the  dissemination.  States  and  localities  then 
could  substitute  these  presumably  effective  kinds  of  programs  for 
other  activities.  ^  / 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that. 'But  my  point  is  that  you  say  this  is  not 
necessarily  true,  it  ^vill  cost  more  money.  I  am  taking  the  other  end.  I 
say  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  it  won't.  Tliat  is  the  only  point  I  am  trying 
to  make.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  ilArriiEis.  That  is  entirely  correct.  I  think  it  could  be  either  wj?.y. 

RELKVA  XCK'  OF  19  7  4  HU  DGKT  TO  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Obey.  Getting  back  to  the  question  again;  if  that  is  true,  how 
good  is  this  budget  in  recognizing  the  urgency  of  this  problem  in  educa- ' 
tion  at  tlie  State  and  local  level  ? 

Jlr.  Macthets.  At  the  end  of  the  research  activity  w^c  would  contt^Htt  " 
that  a  change  in  the  $1.5  billion  effoit  under  w-hatever  form  it  is  going 
to  be  in  the  education  rcA'Cnue-sharing  program,  to  more  woi'thwhile 
education  programs  would  I'eaLy  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  might  not  be  the  end  and  the  final  step  but  it  would  be  a  great  change 
and  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  is  all.  • 

JIi'.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green  ? 

^  .  HEAD  STAKT  AND  rOLLOWTJiKOUGIl 

Mi-s.  Greex.  Thank  you. 
Head  Start  is  for  >vhat  age  youngsters  ? 
i\'Ir.  Fairlky.  Tln'ee  to  five  years. 
Mrs.  Gri^en.  I  thought  it\vas  3  and  4  ? 
\  Mr.  Fairley.  We  don't  administer  that  program,  but  I  think  it  is  ' 
3  and  4.  That  is  administered  by  somebody  else. 
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Dr.  OrriNA.  It  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development. 
Mrs.  Green.  I  was  mider  the  impression  it  and  4-year  olds. 

You  have  1Y4  follow  through  programs  ? 
Mr.  Mattheis.  1Y3. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Could  you  supply  for  the  record  173  places  where  they 
have  kindergartens  ? 
Mr.  ]\Iattheis.  Yes,  sir. 
Mrs.  Green.  Places  where  they  do  not. 
Mr.  Mattheis.  Yes. 
[The  information  follows:] 

'List  of  Followthrougii  Pbojects 

A.  The  'following  followthrougii  grantee  locations  have  children  who  enter 
Follow  Through  in  the  first  grade  ; 

1.  Huntsville,  Ala.  21. 

2.  Tuskegee,  Ala.  22. 

3.  Jonesboro,  Ark.  23. 

4.  Texarkana,  Ark.  24. 
-  5.  Denver,  Colo.  25. 

6.  Laurel,  Del.  26. 

7.  Dade  County,  iTla.  27. 

8.  Hillsborough  County,  Fla.  28. 

9.  Pickens  County,  Ga.  29. 

10.  Walker  County,  Ga.  30. 

11.  PocateUo,  Idaho  31. 

12.  Daviess  County,  Ky.  •  32. 

13.  Owensboro,  Ky.  33. 

14.  Pike  County,  Ky.  34. 

15.  Nachitoches  Paris,  La.  35. 
10.  Vermillion  Parish,  La.  36. 

17.  Gulfport,  Miss.  37. 

18.  Leflore  County,  Miss.  ,  38. 

19.  Tupelo,  Miss. 

20.  Central   Ozark,   Miss.    (Ava  and 

Marshfield  only )  . 

B.  The.  following  followthrough  grantee  locations  have  children  who  enter 
followthrough  in  the  kindergarten. 


Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Durham,  N.C. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 
Johnston  County,  N.C. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Fairfield  County,  S.C. 
Sumter,  S.C. 

Williamsburg  County,  S.C. 
Bradley  County,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,"  Tenn. 
Dekalb  County,  Tenn. 
Dimmitt,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Uvalde,  Tex. 
Lee  County,  Va. 
Monogalia  County,  W.  Va. 
Randolph  County,  W.  Va. 


1.  Hoonah,  Alaska 

2.  Oraibi,  Ariz. 

3.  Kough  Rock,  Ariz. 

4.  Tucson,  Ariz.  (2)^ 

5.  Flippin,  Ark. 

6.  Pulaski  County,  Ark. 

7.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

8.  Oucamonga,  Calif. 

9.  BastPalo  Alto,  Calif. 

10.  Fresno,  Calif. 

11.  Lamont,  Calif. 

12.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.' 

13.  Compton,  Calif. 

14.  El  Monte,  Calif. 

15.  Oakland,  Calif. 

16.  San  Diego,  Calif.  (2)' 

17.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

18.  Tulare-Cutler,  Calif. 

19.  Winterhaven,  Calif. 

20.  Boulder,  Colo. 

21.  Greeley,  Oolo. 


22.  Trinidad,  Colo.  ' 

23.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

24.  Wilmington,  Del. 

25.  Morgan  School,  D  strict  of  Colum- 

bia 

26.  Nichols  Avenue,  District  of  Co- 

lumbia 

27.  Duval  County,  Fla. 

28.  Okaloo.sa  County,  Ma. 

29.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

30.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

31.  Chicago,  111.  (4)=  ^ 

32.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

33.  Mounds,  111. 

34.  Waukegan,  111. 

35.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

36.  Lawreuceburg,  Ind. 

37.  Vincennes,  Ind. 

38.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
30.  Waterloo,  Iowa  , 
40.  Topeka,  Kans. 


1  This  grantee  location  receives  2  Followthrough  grants. 

2  This  grantee  location  receives  4  Followthrough  grants. 
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41.  Wichita,  Ivans.  78. 

42.  Louisville,  Ky.  79. 

43.  St.  Martin  Parish,  La.  SO. 

44.  A'au  Bureu,  Maine  SI. 

45.  Baltimore,  Md.  S2. 
40.  Prince  Georges  County,  Mil.  S3. 

47.  Cambridge,  IMass.  S4. 

48.  Fall  Kiver,  iNIass.  S5. 

49.  Highland  PiU'k,  -^Iuhh.  SO. 

50.  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  ST. 

51.  Roxbury,  Mass.  S8. 

52.  Alcona,  Mich.  S9. 

53.  Detroit,  Mich.  90. 
fH.  Flint,  Mich.  OL 
55.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  92. 
50.  West  Iron  County,  Mich.  93. 
5T.  Duluth,  Minn.  94. 

58.  Montevideo,  Minn.  05. 

59.  Choctaw,  Mis.s.  96. 

00.  Central  Qzark,  'Mo.   CNIonntain  97. 

Grove  only)  98. 

01.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ^2)'  99. 
{i2.  New  Madrid  County,  Mo.  100. 

03.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  101. 

04.  Great  Falls,  Mont.  102. 

65.  Northern  Cheyenne,  ilont.  103. 

66.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  104. 
OT.  Washoe  County,  Nev.  105. 
08.  Lebanon,  N.H.       ,  106. 

69.  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  lOT. 

70.  Lakewood,  N..T.  108. 

71.  Newark,     J.  109. 

72.  Paterson,  N.J.  110. 

73.  Trenton,  N.J.  111. 

74.  Gallup  Cou«ty,  M.  Mex.  112. 

75.  Buffalo.  N.Y,  113. 

76.  East  Harlem  Block,  N.Y.  114. 
.77.  Elinira,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y.  (9)  ^ 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Cherokee,  N.C. 
Belcourc,  N.  Dak. 
Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Martins  T'erry,  Ohio 
Chickasha,  Okla. 
Shav/nee,  Okla. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (7)  ^ 
Puerto  Rico 
Piovicience,  B.l. 
McCcrmick  County,  S.C. 
RoseV)nd,  S.  Dak. 
Todd  Ooiinty,  S:  Dak.  , 
David&on  County,  Tenn. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex; 
Rosebud,  Tex. 
Sau  DiegOj-Tex. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Burlington-Edison,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Yakima,  Wash. 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 
Wood  County,  Wis. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Rivertbn,  Wyo. 


LACK  OF  CONTlNtJITY  iN.T3Il3  L13ARNING  PROCESS 

Mrs.  Green.  In  tcnns  of  the  philosophy,  it  has  always  seeined 
strange  to  me  that  you  spend  such  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  a 
concentrated  effort  on  Headstaii:  and  then,  as  I  understand  it,  iive  forget 
the  kid  for  a  year  after  the  Headstart  program,  either  out  of  school 
in  places  where  there  is  not  a  kindergarten  or  drop  him  back  into  an 
overcrowded  classroom.  I  don't  see  any  continuity  in  the  way  you  have 
outlined  the  pi^ogram,  the  continuity  of  effort  for  a  child  in  the  learn- 
ing process. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Mi^.  Green,  I  think  there  is  an  attempt.  Obviously, 
it  does  not  serVe  the  total  need.  One.  of  the  objectives  of  the  Follow- 
through  program  was  to  provide  for  a  contiuuity  from  the  early  learn- 
ing  experience  of  the  Headstart  child  into  the  elementary  grades.  The 
fii'^t  evidence  indicated  there  was  a  veiy  mai'ked  ne^tive  effect  for 
those  cliildren.  It  is  not  probably  what  it  should  be  in  the  way  of 
continuity  for  all  those  youngsters  i^.  Headstart  pi^ograms.  Oui*s  does 
not  cover  the  luiiverse  in  that  area,  but  I  think  tihe  intent  of  providing 
continuity  is  there.  « 


n  This  grantee  loeatlou  reeeives  0  FoUowthrough  grants. 
» This  grantee  location  recoivos  7  FoUowthrough  grants. 
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BxVSIS  FOR  PHASEOT7T  OF  FOLLOWTHROUGII 


Mrs.  Greex.  In  making  your  decision  to  drop  out,  us  I  understand, 
in  1974,  the  new  entries  in  Follow  Through,  you  must  have  discussed 
that  procediire  vis-a-vis  stopping  the  3-year-olds  first  and  then  the 
2-j'ear-olds  and  then  the  1-year-olds.  ^Vhy  did  you  decide  to  do  it  in 
that  order?  Again  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reverse  of  continuity  of  effort 


Mr.  Mattiieis.  I  would  contend  that  it  would  be  the  revci'se.  The 
continuity  is  provided  in  the  way  it  is  being  funded  but.  It  is  a  re- 
search decision  and  I  don't  know  Avhcther  Dr.  Evans  would  want  to 
speak  to  it.  Those  youngstei'S  entering  at  any  grade  level  are  followed 
until  they  are  through  vnth  the  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  does 
provide  for  continuity  in  research. 

Mi-s.  Green.  If  you  are  phasing  them  out,  why  wouldn't  you  phase 
out  in ,  the  other  direction  so  the  kids  in  the.  3  yeai'S  of  Follow^- 
through,  we  would  say  it  is  not  as  imjDoiiant  for  them  to  have  an- 
other year  as  it  is  for  the  kids  that  are  in  Head  Start  not  to  have  any' 
entry  into  the  Follow  Through  ?  -  , 
Dr.  EvANc       M I  speak  to  that? 

I  think,  Mrs.  .een,  the  point  we  are  tryixig  to  emphasize  here  m 
Uiis  discussion  illustrates  the  problem  that  Avhile  we  are  trying  to  make 
the  program  maximimily  useful,  from  the  standpoint  of  experiments 
to  learn  what  the  programs  are  effective,  it  has  been  construed  bj  many 
as  a  service  program  part  of  the  time.  That  is  the  logic  behmd  our 
discussion  now.  Our  point  is  that  the  logic  of  the  program  rests  on  tlic 
assumption  that  there  needs  to  be  au  intensive  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  child  to  benefit  from  this  remedial  experience  from  kindergarten 
through  the  third  grade.  That  is  the  assumption  of  the  whole'program. 
Kind  that  is  what  we  want  to  test  out.  The  thought  was  we  would  go 
through  that  and  test  it  out^over  several  cohorts  or  waves  of  childrai. 
If  you  s^art  cutting  off  at  the  top  level  you  take  away  from  t?ie  iiiten-; 
sive  experience.  Again  following  the  earlier  points  made,  the  assiunp- 
tion  would  be  that  from  the  standpoint  of  it  being  an  experiment  or 
demonstration,  you  start  phasing  out  the  experiment  by  stopping  it  at 
the  initial  point.  If  those  programs  are  proving  valuable,  then  either 
we  should  make  an  effort  to  disseminate  them  more  broadly  for  other 
compensatory  programs  or  title  I,  and  the  State  and  local  departments 
should  pick  them  up  at  that  early  state. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  I  would  think 
would  be  desirable. 


In  terms  of  Headstart,  does  anyone  know  if  they  have  bilingual 
programs  there? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Wedohaveafew.  . 

Dr.  Pena.  I  do  know  in  the  Office  of  Child  Development  there  are 
a  few  that  are  bilingual 

Mrs.  Green.  If  they  are  going  to  have  a  bilingual  program,  wouldn't 
it  be  the  most  desirable  place  to  have  it,  rather  than  wait  until  the  first 
grade?  . 

Dr.  Pena.  We  do  it  under  title  VII.  We  have  preschool  and  kinder- 
garten projects  already  in  operation  there. 


BILINGUAL  PROGR.VMS  IN  HEAD  START 
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Mr.  Mattiikis.  We  do  liave  bilingual  programs  in  Follow  Through 
prograins.  We  have  a  nimiber  of  them  there  and  ^ve  can  document  that 
ciearJy  for  the  Headstart  programs. 

Mrs.  GiusEX.  The  reason  I  raise  this  question  is  I  am  not  sure  that  one 
of  tJie  mam  reasons  for  the  Ilcadstart  not  being  us  successful  as  :z  was 
hoped  It  Avould  be  was  that  there  was  not  tliat  continuity  of  effort.  It 
seems  to  me  your  new  plan  exaggerates  that. 

USE  OF  1 9  7  0  CfiXSUS  DATA  IX  DISTRIBUTIXG  1074  FUNDS 

Do  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  you  will  not  use  the  1970  census 
ligures  until  the  academic  year  1974-75,  according  to  your  present 
plans?  o  1 

jSIr.  ]\LvTTiiEis.  No. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Academic  year  1973-74. 

Mvs.  Greex.  For  next  September,  distributing  the  funds? 

j\Ir.  Maotiieis.  If  there  wei*e  to  be  a  program  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  title  I  without  educational  re\^enue  sharing. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  We  ^yo\M  use  1970  census  data  rcgardless  of  what  pro- 
gram we  administer  in  1974  appropriations  and  academic  year  stall- 
ing 1973-74. 

Mi-s.  Green.  This  fall? 

Mr.  Maitiieis.  Tliat  is  right. 
^  Mi-s.  Gkeex.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  1960's  saw  the  largest  migration 
from  the  rural  South  to  the  big  cities  for  a  jxiriod  of  years;  600,000  a 
year? 

jNIr.  Mattheis.  I  couldn't  put  my  finger  on  that  specifically.  I 
wouldn't  challenge  that.  I  think  it  was  significant. 

Mi's.  Greex.  I  think  of  all  of  the  testimony  I  have  heard,  this  is  the 
most  shocking,  that  we  are  still  usin^  that  distribution  of  title  I  funds 
on  the  basis  of  a  1960  census.  If  it  is  for  disadvantaged  ki.ds  it  obviously 
is  not  going  to  disadvantaged  kids. 

Dr.  Evaxs.  That  is  correct.  Tlie  data  we  have  now  available  and  have 
supplied  to  the  Congress  does  indicate  that  is  the  general  direction 
of  the  sliift.  If  reallocations  were  made  no^v  witliout  any  other  cliange 
except  moving  to  the  1970  census,' it  would  change  in  the  direction 
that  you  have  indicated,  of  calling  for  more  funds  to  go  to  urban  areas 
and  less  to^go  to  rural  areas  and  rural  States. 

IXVEXTORY  OF  EQUIPMEXT  rURCIIASED  THROUGH  TITLE  III,  XDEA 

Mrs.  Greex.  Under  title  III,  equipment,  has  any  study  ever  been 
made  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  to  tlie  amount  of  equipment  that 
has  been  bought  by  the  various  districts,  especially  toward  the  end  of 
tlie  fiscal  year?  How  much  of  it  is  stored  m  closets  and  how  much  is 
'actually  used? 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  lobby  efforts  of  the  equipment  and  audio- 
visual people  in  Washington.  I  don't  know  of  any  more  active  lobby. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  specific  studies  in  the 
area.  I  think  we  would  generally  concur  with  your  conclusion,  how- 
ever, it  has  se^rved  its  purpose  and  its  time  has  come  to  be  terminated. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Because  this  is  such  an  fictive  lobby,  is  it  possible  for 
you  people  to  work  through  Stiate  superintendents,  some  kind  of  study 
of  how  much  hardware  is  on  hand  ? 
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Mr.  Mattheis.  I  thiiik  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  total  expen- 
clituros  which  are  rather  substantial  over  the  period  of  yeai-s  we  have 
been  in  the  program.  Specifically  how  they  arc  used  within  local  dis- 
tricts, I  think  it  is  probably  very  difficult,  if  not  imi)ossible,  to  come 
by.  We  hear  reports  that  comd  to  our  attention  occasionally  of  mate- 
rial being  in  classroom  closets,  shelves,  warehouses,  not  being  used. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  documented  study  to  identify  that. 

Mi-s.  Green.  I  think  that  is  an  additional  factor  whenever  there  is 
hitc  funding.  One  place  for  a  superintendent  to  spend  money  is  on 
hardware? 

Mr.  Mati'iieis.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Green.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  have  other  questions  but  I  hear  the 
bells  ringing. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wc  will  recess  until  2  o'clock,  gentlemen.  We  have 
something  that  you  have  not  lieard  much  about — ^impacted  aid. 
Mr.  Mattheis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman': 

AFTER  RECESS 

CLA  iaiFTCATIOX   OF  SPEGML  IXCENTI^^  GR^VNT  LEGISLuVTIOX 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Obey.  S  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  previous  subject  for  a 
moment,  to  clear  up  one  thing  in  the  record. 

When  I  asked  yon  about  part  B,  the  special  incentive  grant,  I  was 
led  to  believe  by  your  response  that  the  f oi*mula  involved  was  a  straight 
dollar  effort  formula.  ' 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  staff  that  section  123 
s«ays: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term  "effort  index*'  when  appU^d  to  States, 
means  the  percent  expressing  the  ratio  of  expenuitures  from  aU  'non-Fed- 
eral sources  in  a  State  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  t^  the 
total  personal  income  in  such  State  *  *  *. 

So,  it  is  not  the  raw  dollar  figure  that  von  had  been  describinff. 
but  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  related  to  personal  income. 
Mr.  Mattheis,  Yes. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 

DEPARTMENT  OV  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ,  •  , 

Elementary  and  Secpndary  Education 

f 

Amounts  Avalloble  for  ObllRatlon 

\  1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation.....   $1,771,078,000  $76,000,000 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Educational  4evelopment"   92.780.000   

7 

Total,  obligations   1,863,858,000  76,000,000" 


  Obligation  by  Activity  i 

V,ige                               ,                                1973                 1974       ^      Increase  or 
Ref.  .  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

U     Educational]    deprived  children.    $1,585,185,000    $      —  $-1,585,185,000 

16     Supplementary  services   146,393,000  . —  -146,393,000 

18     Strengthening  State  departments 

of  er^ucatlon....*   38,000,000  —  -38,000,000 

21  Bilingual  education   35,080,000      35,000,000  -80,000 

.  Follow  t^irough    57,700,000      41,000,000  -16,700,000 

26  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling..  1.500,000  -1,500.000 

Total  jbJ.lgatlons   1,863,858,000      76,000,000  -1,787,858,000 

 Obllgatlona  by  Object. 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Other  services   $       1,000,000    $  3,000,000    $  +2,000,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions..       1,862,858,000      73.000.000  -1,789,858,000 
Total  obUfeCtlotvs  by  object........       1,863,858,000      76,000,000  -1,787,858,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  obligations   $1,863,^58,000 

1974  Estimated  (  V  iButlons  '  76. COO. 000 

Net  change  ,   -1,787,858,000 


Change  from  Base 


Decreases : 


A .    Program : 

1.  Educationally  deprived  children.,.. 

2.  Supplementary  services  

3.  Strengthening  State  departments  of 

education  

4.  Bilingual  education  

5.  Follow  through  

6.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  .. 

Total,  net  change  


$l,58ru  185,000 
146,393,000 

•  38,000,000 
35,080,000 
57,700,000 
1.500.000 


-1,585,  185,000 
-146,393,000 

-38,000,000 
-80,000 
-16,700,000 
"1.500.000 


-1,787,858.000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

1,  -  2,    Decreases  are  shown  of  $1,585,185,000  In  Educationally  deprived 
children  and  $146,393,000  In  Supplementary  sarvicj    to  reflect  the  consolidation  of 
these  programs  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

'3.    A  decrease  of  $38,000,000  Is  requested  for  Strengthening  State  departments 
of  Education.    The  1974  budget  expects  that  States  should  nov  be  in  a  position  to 
support  and  maintain  their  own  State  agencies,  particularly  as  Special  Education 
Revenue  Sharing  Increases  the  capacity  of  States  to  administer  education  programs. 

4.    A  decrease  of  $80,000  is  requested  for  the  Bilingual  education  program,  a 
discretionary  grant  program  for  projects  designed  to  n^et  the  special  needs  of 
children  who  come  from'  environments  where  the  dooiiivant  language  is  other  than 
English.    This  decrease  results  from  the  terralnaition  of  70  projects*  which,  have 
completed  their  five  years  of  Federal  funding  and  are  expected  Co  be  continued  with 
State  and  local  funds.    Sixty-four  ne:/ 'projects ,  estimated  at  $10.5  million,  will  be 
Initiated  under  the  1974  budget  request. 


5.  The  Follow  Through  program  requests  d  decrease  of  $16,700,000  In  1974, 
reflecting  the  gradual  phase  out  of  this  program.    Approaches  for  tlie  education  of 
low- Income  children,  which  have  been  validated  in  this  experimental  program,  will 
be  used  to  improve  education  for  the  disadvantaged  through  other  programs  such  as 
Special  E*ducation  Revenue  Sharing.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  no  new  kindergarten 
component  will  be  added  and  the  average  cost  per  student  will  be  reduced. 

6.  ^^  A  decrease  of  $1,500,000  is  shown  to  reflect  the  termination  of  the  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  progrsm. 
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Authorizing  Leglslct^^on 


1974 


Appropriation 

legislation                                                                Authorized  requested 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 

Title  VII  --  Bilingual  education                          $135,00O,OOOl^  $35,000,000 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196A-: 

Section  222(a)(2)  --  Follow- Through. ....... .       .  70,000,000  41,000,000 

JL/  Authorization  expiree  June  30,  1973;  extenaiur  legislation  is  proposed. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  A  ct  of  1965 

TITLE  VII-^BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

8H0HT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Education  Act^*. 

DECLARATION  OF  POtlCY 

Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  educational  nepds  of  the 
lar^e  numbers  of  cbUdren  of  limited  English-speoliing  ability  in  the 
United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United '  States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop/and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  elementary 
.and  secondary,  school  programs  designed  to  meet  these  special  educa- 
tional needs.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  ''children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability"  means  children  who  come  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English, 

'  (20  U.S.C.  880b)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VIl,  Sec.  702,  81 
Stat  816. 

ArTHORIZA^TION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNBS  * 

Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants  under -this  title, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  foi'  the 
fiscpl  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $135,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(b)  In  determining  distribution  of  funds  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  give  highest  priority  to  States  and.  areas  within  States 
having  the  greatest  need  for  programs  pursuant  to  this  title.  Such 
priorities  shall  take  into  conaideration  the  number  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen 
.  in  each  State. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION  ^ 

.PBOGHAMS  SUBJECT   TO  THIS  TITLE;  DEFINITIONS;  AFPKOPIIUTIOND; 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  (aj  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  appiv  to  any  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Coinmissioner  of  Education  ha^  rftaponsibuity 
for  administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by  delegation 
pursuant  to  statute.  Amendments  to  Acts  authorizing  such  programs 
shall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  this  title  unless  so  specified  by  such 
amendments.  J  ' 

(b)  For  the  purposes,  of  this  title,  the  term— • 

(1)  "Commissioner**  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means-the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

.       (3)  "Apnlicable  program*^  rneans  a  program  to  which  this  title 
is  apphcable. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  salanes  and  expenses  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  such  sums  a6  the  Qongress  may  detarnxine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisioias  of  thifi  title. 

(d)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  General  Education  Ptoviaioni 
Act." 
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Sec.  404.  (a)  Xo  later  than  j£»nuary  31  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  respective  committees  of  the  C'^ngrcss 
hannp  fef^iHlutive  jurisdiction  over  any  applicable  prop-am  and  to 
the  respective  Committees  on  Aj)proprijitions  a  report  evaluatinp 
the  results  and  effectiveness  of  programs  and  i)roje^.ts  assisted  tliere- 
under  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  tog^-tlier  with  liis  recommenda- 
tions (including  any  legislative  recoianiendations)  relating  thereto. 

(b)  In  tlio  case  of  any  sucli  program,  tlie  report  submitted  in  the 
penultimate  fiscal  j'ear  tor  wliicli  apnroi)riations  are  tlien  uuthorizeil 
to  bo  made  for  such  program  sliall  include  a  coniprcliensive  and 
detailed  review  and  evaluation  of  .sucli  program  (as  up  to  date  as  the 
duo  date  permits)  for  its  entire  past  life,  based  to  tlie  maxin)inn  extent 
practicable  on  objective  measurements,  togetlier  witli  t])e  Secret an''s 
recommendations  as  to  proi)osed  legislative  action. 

( c)  Unless  the  Congress — 

(1)  in  the  regnmr  se.ssiou  in  which  a  compreliensive  evaluation 
report  required  ])y  sul)section  (b)  is  submitted  to  Congress,  bos 
passed  or  formally'  rejected  legislation  extending  tlio  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  then  specified  for  any  title,  part,  or 
section  of  law  to  vhich  such  evaluation  relates,  or 

(2)  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  by  action  of  either  House  approves  a 
resolution  stating  that  the  provisions  of  tliis  subsection  slh^ll  no 
lonejcr  apply. 


such  authorization  is  hereby  automatically  extended,  -at^o 
specified  for  the  terminal  year  of  such  authorization  for  one  fiscal 
beyond  such  terminal  year,  as  specified  in  such  legislation. 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972 


(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Follow  Through  proirrani 
described  in  section  222(a)(2)  such  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
apnroprifltcd  $70,000,000  annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J^ine  30, 
1973,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
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Bacplanatlon  of  Tranafera 


1973 

Eattmata  Purpose 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

educational  dcvctopraent  $  92,780,000  Transfer  of  the  Bilingual 

education  program  (Title  VII  of  the 
Blementacy  and  Secondary  Education 
Act)  and  the  Follow-Through  program 
(SectloK.rz:^^k)(2)  of  the 'Economic 
Opport*;nlty  Act  of  1964)  to  the 
Elemant'ary  f.ad  Secondary  Education 
apprcJ;jriatlon  to  concentrate  pro- 
gramfi  benefitting  educationally 
deprived  children  In  eletoentary  and 
secotuary  schools  In  one  account* 


( 
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Eleaentary        Secondary  Education 


Budgec 

Eetluate  House  Senate 


Year 

to  Consress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

196A 

$  77,170,000 

$  64,670,000 

$  64,670,000 

$  64,670,000 

1965 

100,100,000 

90,400,000 

99,200,000 

99,200,000 

1966 

1,A9A,63A,000 

1,165,950,000 

1,165,950,000 

1,165,950,000 

1967 

1,327,360,000 

1,327,360,000 

1,352,360,000 

1,352,360,000 

1966 

1,544,250,000 

1,504,000,000 

1,550,000,000 

1,511,666,000 

1969 

1,469,113,000 

1,260,753,000^'' 

1,494,826,000 

1,420,993,000 

1970 

1,362,143,000 

1,697, 341%  000 

1,712,341,000 

1,556,072,900 

1971 

1,510,443,000 

1,712,143,000 

1,794,343,000 

1,748,143,000 

1972 

1,760,093,000 

l»755,693,0OO 

2,069,593,000 

1,920,593,000 

1973 

1,685,723,000 

1973  Antendment 

-21,865,000 

197A 

76,000,000 

1/  National  Defense  Education  Activities  not  considered  pending  enactaent  of 
authorizations. 


NOTE:    In  ordev  to  reflect  coapar ability  vlth  the  1974  estimate  this  history  table 
excludes  library  resources  which  has  been  transferred  to  '^Library  Resources" 
and  dropout  prevention  and  planning  and  evaluation  which  have  been 
transferred  to  "Educational  Development.". 
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JuBtlflcation 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decreaae 


Educationally  deprived  children..  $1,585,185,000  $    —  $-1,585,185,000 

Supplementary  aervicea   146,393,000    -146,393,000 

^crengthening  State  departments 

of  education   38,000,000  -38,000,000 

Bilingual  education   35,080,000  35,000,000  \  -80,000 

Follow  Through   57,700,000  41,000,000  -16^,700,000 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling...  1-500.000    -1.500.000 

Total   1,863,858,000  76,000,000  -1,787,858^000 


General  Statement 

-     .  •  .     ■  y.i 

In  1974,  the  Administration  la  submitting  legislation  to  authorize  a  program 
of  special  revenue  sharing  In  elementary  and  secondary  education.    This  will  con- 
solidate and  simplify  Federal  aid  programs  In  elementary  and  secondary  education 
to  give  State  and  local  school  officials  greater  flexibility  and  responsibility  for 
managing  and  targeting  program  funds.    Support  for  educational  activities  in  areas 
where  the  Federal  government  has  developed  strong  interests  In  strengthening 
school  programs,  such  as  compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  general 
support,  will  be  Included  In  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  for  which  authoriz- 
ing legislation  will  be  proposed. 

Federal  support  for  strengthening  Stat3  departments  of  education  and  the  pro- 
gram of  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  will  be  terminated  In  1974 
as  It  is  believed  that  the  States  should  have  the  capacity  to  continue  the  moat 
successful  aspects  of  these  programs  on  their  own. 

The  BiUnguml  aducation  program,  TitU  VII  of  th«  Blwntary  and  Stcondary 
Education  Act,  will  be  maintalnad  at  the  aaoe  overall .  funding  lavel  in  1974  aa  in 
1973»  approxiaately  $10*5' nllllon  will  be  aval|.9l)le,.  aowever.,  to  support  64  oaw 
projects,  as  some.  70  projecta  expire,  aad  ar«.fiZpactad.J:o  ba  picked  up  in  som 
form  by  State  and  local  funda.  _  _  

The  Follow-Through  program,  as  at  aor'.zed  by  the  Economic  ^f^^^^i^^/f 
be  gradually  phased  out  oeglnning  In  f.ecal  1974.    Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
classes  that  complete  the  Follow -Through  program  will  not  be  "placed  by  new  • 
classes.    This  policy  will  lead  to  a  phase  out  of  the  program  by  197». 
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1973 
Eatljnate 

197A 
Estimate^ 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Educationally  deprived  children: 

a. 

Grants  to  local  educational 

$1,390,177,546 

$   

$-1,390,177,546 

b. 

1A1,A16,529 

-141,416,529 

c. 

Grants  for  State  admlnlstra- 

17,125,900 

-17,125,900 

d. 

Special^ Incentive  grants  — 

B, 214, 906 

-8,214,906 

e. 

Grants  to  urban  and  rural 

28,065,119 

-28,065,119 

f . 

185,000 

-185.000 

Budget  authority  and 

1,585,185,000 

-1,585,185,000 

.Narrative 


Basic  Authorizing  Lfegislatlon: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
provides  additional  fends  to  supplement  State  and  local  money  In  Local  educa- 
tional agencies  vlth  large  numbers  of  children  from  low-Income  families.  The 
money  Is  Intended  to  provide  special  educational  programs  for  educationally 
deprived  children.    Amendments  under  Public  Law  91-230  (approved  April  13,  1970) 
added  two  new  parts  to  the  legislation  which  became  effective  In  fiscal  year 
1971.    Part  B  provides  special  Incentive  grants  to  States  and  Part  C  provides 
special  grants  to  urban  and  rural  schools  with  the  highest  concentrations  of 
children  from  lo'v-income  families.    Parts  B  and  C  are  to  be  Implemented  when  thia 
appropriation  level  exceeds  $1,396,975,000. 

How  Title  I  Grants  are  Computed; 

The  basic  Title  I  grants  i:o  local  school  districts  are  computed  on  a  county 
basis  by  multiplying  the  number  of  children  eligible  under  the  formula  in  the 
county  by  one-half  the  State  or  national  per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is 
higher.    The  number  of  formula  children  is  baaed  on  the  number  of  children, 
ages  5  through  17,  who  are  (1)  in  families  with  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
the  low-income  factor  ($2,000);  (2)  in  families  receiving  an  IncooK  in  excess  of 
the  low-income  factor  from  payments  under  the  program  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children;  or  (3)  living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  or  living  in  foster  homes  supported  by  public  funt-s. 


1/  Included  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
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The  formula  for  distributing  funds  provides  for  the  direct  allocation  frou 
the  Federal  Governinent  to  counties.     The  county  allocations  are  then  tiuballocated 
to  the  local  school  districts  by  the  State  educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  data  vhich  best  reflect  the  distribution  of  lowlncome  children. 
Additional  authorizations  are  provided  for  State  agencies  directly  operating  or 
supporting  schools  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children^  for  youthful  offenders 
In  State  correctlo'[^al  Institutions  and  for  handicapped  children.    Grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  establish  or  Improve  programs  for  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  vrorkers  are  also  separately  computed. 

Grants  toLEA's,  Program  Accompliflhments^  1972/1973: 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  numbers  of  participating  school  districts 
and  children  in  Title  I  projects  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973. 

1972  1973 
Participatinfe  school  districts   13,900  13,900 

Number  of  children  counted  for 

entitVement    8,109,501  8,467,393 

Number  of  children  participating   6,250,000  6,100,000 

During  1972  and  1973  a  number  of  sources  indicated  significant  galnn  result- 
ing from  participation  in  Title  I  programs.     The  Effectiveness  of  Conyensatory 
Education,  published  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  pre- 
sented an  analysis  of  State  Title  X  reports  from  six  States.    The  report  stated 
that  while  .7  grade  equivalent  per  year  is  usually  the  most  t^lch  disadvantaged 
children  gain  in  one  year  of  school,   in  many  of  the  compensatory  education 
programs  discussed,  sizeable  portions  (often  a  loajority)  of  the  poor  children 
tested  achieved  at  a  greater  rate  then  this.     The  report  adds  that  a  still  sig- 
nificant percentage  are  achieving  at  or  above  the  national  norm  (1.0  grade 
equivalent  gain  per  year).     In  addition,  the  fiscal  year  1971  Title  I  Animal 
Evaluation  Report  from  Rhode  Island  indicated  an  average  monthly  gain  of  reading 
scores  for  Title  I  pa?'*wicipants  of  months  for  each  month  of  school.  At 

every  grade  level,  ..ae  u''er&;je  monthly  gain  was  larger  than  the  prior  average 
monthly  gain.    Using  a  Statewide  sample  of  Title  I  participants,  Kansas  reported 
for  fiscal  year  1971  that  77  percent  of  the  students  had  an  average  monthly  gain 
In  reading  of  one  or  more  months  for  each  month  of  participating.    These  illus- 
trations  reveal  the  kind  of  success  that  Title  I  can  haver 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  Title  I  funds  were  focused  upon  instruction  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  the  English  language  arts  for  the  laost  educationally 
deprived  youngsters.     This  was  done  by  improving  local  efforts  to  spend  the 
money  for  schools  roost  heavily  impacted  with  poor  children  and  by  iayroving 
individual  school's  ability  to  identify  and  serve  students  with  the  moat  severe 
'  academic  shortcomings.    Federal  technical  assistance  efforts  also  involved  the 
promotion  at  the  State  and  local  educational  agency  level  a  of  Title  1  project 
planning,  design  and  evaluation  techniques  already  established  aa  basic  to 
success. 

Comparability  Requirements; 

Amendn^nts  to  Title  I  c6nta.ined  in  P.L.  91-230  which  were  implemented  In 
1971  Included  a  new^  requirements  involving  comparability.    The  requirement  for 
comparability  providea  that  State  and  local  funds  will  be  uaed  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  services  in  Title  I  project  areas  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  at  least  comparable  to  services  being  provided  in  areas  of  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  not  receiving  Title  T  funda.    Indicators  of 
comparability  currently  include  staff  ratio  and  average  inatructional  salaries 
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less  amounts  paid  solely  on  the  basis  of  lougevity.    For  fiacal  year  1973, 
State  educational  agencies  ^re  approving  Title  I  applications  for  LEA  a  which 
are  in  cotnpliance  with  the  coa^rability  tr^iireiDents. 

Participation  of  Non-public  School  Childrg.ii : 

The  participation  in  Title  X  programs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  attendance  at  non-public  schools  continued  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of 
previous  years.    The  issuance  of  the  Handbook  on  Farticipa tion  of  Private 
School  Children  in  Title  I,  ESEA  in  the  latter  part  of  FY  1972  has  resulted  in 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  participation  on  a  wide  scale.    In  specific  areas 
the  solution  of  local  problems  has  also  led  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
particip&i\ts.    Title  I  services  in  which  non>public  school  children  are  involved 
are  determined  by  the  needs  disclosed  through  the  systematic  steps  taken  to 
determine  needs  of  all  eligible  children.    Most  frequently  non-pujlic  school 
children  participate  in  programs  which  are  aimed  at  itnproving  their  achievement 
in  reading  and  mathematics.    Supportive  services  such  as  speech  thorapy,  health, 
and  psychological  services  also  are  provided  to  these  children.    Services  are 
provided  equally  on  public  and  non-public  school  sites  as  determined  by  local 
situations  and  administrative  feasibility.. 

Aid  for  Special  Categories  of  Children  Supported  by  Local  Educational  Agenciea; 

Programs  involving  institutionalised  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
sijpported  by  local  educational  agencies  and  handicapped  children  attending  local 
schools,  are  eligible  for  Title  I  grants  to  local  school  districts.    Such  pro- 
grams have  been  conducted  during  the  past  six  years.    In  fiscal  year  1973 
special  programs  in  local  educational  agencies  designed  for  handicapped  children 
involved  an  estimated  180,000  children  and  the  expenditure  of  $28,000,000  in 
funds.    Similarly,  in  fiacal  year  1973  programs  for  neglected  and  delinquent 
children  In  institutions  located  in  local  educational  age~ncie8''be'nef itted  an 
estimated  69,000  youngsters  and  involved  the  expenditure  of  $12,000,000. 
Children  in  these  same  special  categories  in  State -operated  or  supported  in- 
stitutions (as  distinguished  from  institutions  which  are  locally  supported  or 
operated)  receive  other  Title  I  assistance  under  grants  to  state  agencies. 


Grants  to  State  Agencies:    Support  for  Special  Groups  of  Disadvantaged  Childyen; 

Amendments  to  Title  I  provide  assistance  to  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  to  help  special  groups  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  addition 
to  those  in  programs  at  the  local  level  described  previously  in  this  Justifi- 
cation.   These  additional  groups  include:     Handicapped  children  in  State-operated 
and.  State-supported  schools;  neglected  and  delinquent  'zhildren  in  State  insti- 
tutions; youthful  offenders  in  adult  correctional  institutions;  and  migrant 
children;  and  Indian  children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  achools. 

Handicapped  Children  1973  Estimate  — -  $60,938,942 

Fiscal  year  1973  program  objectives,  for  handicapped  children  stressed 
work-study  and  on-the-job  training  programs^  services  to  handicapped  youngsters 
during  their  early  childhood,  and  the  provision  of  aervices  to  institutionalized 
children  which  prepared  them  for  the  transition  from  the  inatitution  to  day  care 
centers,  or  special  classes  in  local  public  schools.    Some  158,000  children  are 
benefitting  in  1973. 
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Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children  and  Youthful  Offenders  In  Adult  Correctional 
Institution  1973  Estlroate  — -  $22,097,681 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
Included  strengthening  the  Institutional  sCeff  8  understanding,  through  training 
programs,  of  Che  unique  problems  of  the  children  and  Improving  recruiting  and 
training  of  Institutional  personnel  to  attain  the  personal  and  professional 
qualities  needed.    Evaluation  reports  received  from  participating  Institutions 
provide  evidence  of  Improvement  In  the  children's  vllllngness  and  ability  to 
learn  resulting  from  the  use  of  approaches  more  relevant  to  their  needs.  The 
children's  educational  progress  has  resulted  In  a  much  less  restrictive 
atmosphere  In  the  Institutions.    The  children  have  received  more  freedom  which 
has  resulted  In  fewer  runaways  and  more  visits  from  parents,  public  school 
teachers  and  specialists.     In  addition,  new  methods  of  cooperation  with  public 
schools  are  being  undertaken  to  provide  the  released  child  with  a  more  helpful 
methods  of  reentry  Into  his  community  and  his  school.    Approximately  59,000 
children  In  490  Institutions  are  benefitting. 

Migrant  Children    1973  Estimate  $58,379,906 

New  emphases  In  migrant  education  during  fiscal  year  1973  Included  the  use 
of  special  diagnostic  Instruments  for  migrant ' students,  and  more  effective  nse 
of  educational  materials  and  teaching  methodologies.    Improved  methods  were 
developed  for  the  Migrant  Program  to  Identify  migrant  children  as  defined  by 
Public  Law  89-750.    A  great  effort  was  made  to  expand  and  Improve  vocational 
education  and  encourage  migrant  children  to  find  more  skilled  and  rewarding 
employment  upon  completion  of  their  education.     The  shift  to  a  computer  facility 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Migrant  Record  Transfer  System  was  begun  In  1973, 
as  well  aa  the  development  of  more  comprehensive  and  flexible  academic  and 
health  record  forms  for  use  In  assessments  on  an  Interstate  basis.    In  addition, 
new  program  applications  and  evaluation  and  monitoring  methods  were  prepared. 
Over  300,000  children" are  participating  In  1973. 

Indian  Children   1973  Eetlmate  ---  $1^,384,563 

Title  I  programs  In  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  schools  are  found  In  all 
grades  from  pre-klndergarten  through  grade  12.    The  programs  Include  mathematics 
reading  and  the  language  arts,  bilingual  programs,  science,  vocational  education 
art,  physical  education  and  recreation.    Mlnety  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
programs  were  concentrated  upon  reading  and  the  language  arts,  and  math,  science 
and  general  academic  programs.    Title  I  funds  accounted  for  about  390  additional 
professional  staff  members  In  the  schools  and  1,225  paraprofesslonal  asalstanta. 
About  75  percent  of  the  latter  group  were  Indians.    Approximately  50,000 
children  were  served  In  these  schools. 

Title  I  requirements  have  resulted  In  each  BIA  school  having  a  Parent 
Advisory  Council.    The  Bureau  has  moved  expeditiously  In  Implementing  this 
policy.    During  fiscal  year  1973,  all  155  participating  BIA  schools  had  a  PAC. 
These  are  active  councils  effective  In  Influencing  policy  decisions  regarding 
the  expenditure  uf  Title  I  and  other  funds  available  In  their  schools. 

The  Anvolvement  of  Indian  parents  during  1972  and  1973  provided  more 
accurate  neeos  asaessments  and  the  development  by  the  schools  of  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the*  special  needs  of  the  children  In  each  school.    This  partlcl*- 
patlon  fostered  parental  support  for  achool  efforts  and  resulted  In  Increased 
achievements  by  the  children.    Si.gnlflcant  gains  were  attributed  to  projects 
Involving  English  as  a  second  language,  language  development  to  Improve  speaking 
and  writing,  remedial  reading  to  Imorove  comprehension,  and  the  study  of Indian 
culture  to  Improve  the  children's  aelf-respect  aa  well  aa  their  attitude  towarda 
school. 
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Part  B 

Special  Incentive  Grants   i973  Eatlcwte  $8,21A,906 

The  Special  Incentive  Grants  of  Part  B  are  available  to  thoae  Statca  whoae 
effort  index  la  greater  than  the  national  effort  Index.     In  1973,  21  Statea 
were  eligible  for  such  grants  ranging  from  $7,238  to  $1,232,199.  Incentive 
grants  are  made  available  to  a  State  upon  application  to  the  Cocralssioner  of 
Education.    Funds  are  n*de  available  by  the  Statea  to  thoae  school  districta 
with  above  average  effort  indexes  which  have  the  greateat  need  for  assistance. 
The  grants  are  approved  in  araounta  relating  to  the  diatrlct  a  reapective  needa. 
Only  those  projects  which  are  deemed  to  be  innovative,  ox  exemplary,  by  the 
State  educjational  agencisa  are  approved.    No  State  ia  entitled  to  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  amount  for  p^rt  B, 

Part  C 

Special  Granta  for  Uibs'^  and  mm  .1  Sc^oola> .  .1973  Eatinate  —  §28,065,119 

School  districts  e'  gibl.      "    Pit  C,  which  providea  apecial  grants  for 
urban  and  rural  schooia    <th  tv  -   fh  !at  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families,  incluHe   •    re  .       *ltta  where  the  number  of  children  from  low- 
incope  families  la  20  r*iL:nt  oi         .otal  number  of  children,  or  a  tninimum 
of  5,000  and  5  percent  jf    :he  tot^    number  of  children.     In  addition,  school 
districts  which  are  ir  i-ori.of  &- -iec  financial  as?iatance  to  oteet  the  education- 
al needs  of  their  educai  l'>r.all>  deprived  children  also  qxialify  when  they  satisfy 
one  of  the  above  rer  jlrerw .  : 3  with  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  In  iJt'-lncorK'  fairl  Uo.    C-ants  were  m^de  to  3,728  school  districts 
In  fiscal  ye^r  1977  rangl  g  jp  to  590,081. 

The  maximum  Part     grant  to  a  ?t,'cal  educational  agency  ia  40  percent  of 
Lts  maximum  grant  unde    Part  A,  the  ongoing  Title  I  program,    Part  C  grants 
are  restricted  mainly  10  preschool  or  ulementary  achool  projectn  in  school 
attendance  areaa  with  '.ne  highest  concentration  of  children  from  low-income 
families.    Secondary  school  programs  may  be  approved  if  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  such  programs  and  sstisfactcry  assurances  are  made  that  the  programs  will 
be  SB  effective  as  the  preschool  ani  elementary  school  programs. 

State  Administration    1973  Eatiroate  $17,12^^900 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  rid  Secondary  Education  Act,  in  addition  to 
authorizing  grants  to  local  edi<^.ational  agencies,  author izea  the  Coomiasioner  of 
Education  to  pay  each  State   ip  to  1  ^er^lnt  of  its  baaic  grant  amount,  or  a 
minimum  of  $150,000  for  nece  sBi'y  a<)*Tiinlatrative  expenses.    During  1973  thia 
administration  involved  the  i  llowing:    approving  about  16,000  Title  I  project 
grant  applications  during  the  regular  jchool  year  plus  an  eatia«ted  5,000 
applications  for  sunmer  programs;  extensive  monitoring  of  Title  I  projects  at 
the  local  level;  technical  assistance  activities  for  school  districts  Involving 
program  development  and  evaluation,  and  pro-aiding  a  greatly  expanded  State-wide 
diaseoinatlon  service  to  promote  the  use  of  .-ffective  compensatory  education 
projects. 

Fiscal  Year  1974i 


Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  progcOTj  is  being  conaolldatcd  into 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973  .  1974  Increase  or 
 ■  Estimate  EstlnateL^  Decrease 

Supplementary  Services 

Grants  to  States    $126,295,000    $-126,295,000 

Special  Projects                                   20.Q9B.O00  -20^  098. 0QO_ 

Budget  authority  and                            '      ■  .  ' 

obligation  .                                 146,393,000  -146,393,000 


Narrative  \  , 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

Authorized  through  1973  by  Title  III  of  the  Elemen tary 'and  Secondary  ■ 
Education  Act,  this  program  provides  non-matching  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  to  fund  innovative  and/or  exemplary  projects  and  supplementary  centers 
and  for  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  designed  to  serve  as  models  which  can 
be  replicated  by  local  education  agencies  in  the  State  and  the  Nation.  .  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  retained  byythe  Commissioner  in  order  to 
fund,  at  his  discretion,  projects  directed  towards  national  goals  and  priorities. 
The  States  allotment  (85%)  is  directed  towards  each  state's  critical  educa- 
tional needs  as  determined  through  chelr  needs  assessment.    Under  the  State  plan 
portioti,  States  through  fiscal  year  1973  must  assure  expenditures  for  Guidance, 
Counseling  and  Testing  equal  to  507.  of  what  that  State  expended  for  Title  V-A, 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.,   in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  roust  set  aside 
at  least  15%  of  their  funds  for  projects  benefitting  the ■  handicapped. 

Ift  addition  the  Special  Programs  and, Projects  (Section  306)  funis,  which 
constitute  fifteen  percent  of  each  State's  allotment,  are  used  by  the 
commissioner  of  Education  to  support  innovative  and  exemplary  projects  which 
utilize  research  findings  and  demonstrate  successful  solutions  to  major  edu- 
cational problems  comnon  to  all  or  several  States.    These  projects  also  give 
direction  to  the  State  Plan  Program  administered  by  the  States.     There  .  is  also 
a  15  Percent  set  aside  for  projects  benefitting  the  handicapped  within  the 
Commlss loner  '  s  discretionary  funds. 

Accomplishments,  1972/1973; 

In  fiscal  year  ]?72,  Title  III  continued  financial  support  to  915  ongoing 
project^  St  a  coat  of  approximately  $64,000,000  and  funded  ?1A  nev  project 
starts  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50  ,  000,000  in  response  to  the  critical  edu- 
cational needs  of  aocne  8.4  million  children  as  identified  in  the  State  needs 
assessment.  * 

During  fiscal  year  1973,   this  program  provided  technical  assistance  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  aasict  in  the  refinement  of  deaigns  for  neecJs 
assessment,  evaluation  and  Hl:«.  ^uiination,  and  to  encourage  greater  contribution 
through  State-supportGd  projects  in  the  areas  of  concern  to  both  the  States 
and  the  Nation,  such  as  reading,  career  education,  and  environmental  education. 
The  State  plan  share  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  enabled  thia  program 
to  continue  1,087  projects  started  in  prior  years  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$76,000,000  and  allow  550  new  project  starts  a<  a  cost  of  $38,000,000. 


1/  Folded  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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The  Office  of  Education,  using  ESEA  Title  III  authorization,  mounted  a 
major  effort  to  identify,  validate  and  disseminate  exemplary  educational 
practices  in  federally  funded  programs*    "Using  extensive  State  educational 
agency  participation,  the  Office  of  Education  coordinated  an  effort  to  estab* 
lish  connnon  criteria  and  procedures  for  on-site  verification  of  a  prc>£.Cice  as 
worthy  of  replication  by  other  school  systems.    Several  activities  were  con- 
ducced  to  develop  improved  means  cf  facilitating  the  sharing  of  information  on 
outcomes  between  successful  schools  (Producer)  and  potential  adopters  (Con* 
sumers)  under  a  concept  referred  to  ss  Producer-Consumer  Schools  Brokerage. 
A  highlight  event  in  fiscal  yenr  197:6  was  an  educational  fair  (Ed/Fair  '72) 
featuring  30  exemplary  practices.    A  similar  educational  fait  was  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1973.    Stii^c  administrative  funds  were  used  to  conduct  on-site 
visits  by  trained  validation  (reams  to  100  or  more  projects  to  identify  and 
validate  exemplary  practices  to  be  placed  :n  an  exemplary  prsctices  Bank  of 
Knowledge. 

In  both  1972  and  1973,  approxlnately  $12,000,000  vas  used  for  State 
admin istration. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  under  an  appropriation  of  $20,100,S0<»,  approximately 
U7  Title  III  Section  306  projects  were  continued  at  a  cost  of  $15,200,000. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  used  to  continue  these  projects,  $1,200,000  vaa 
used  in  a  demonstration  program  designed  to  introduce  into  more  than  400 
school  districts  in  ir>  states  l^^e  well-validated  Kindergarten  (Reading)  Program 
developed  by  the  Southwest  Re^^ional  Laboratory  wich  substantial  support  under 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.    Another  $1,100,000  supported  67  projects 
exploiting  new  uses  of  educational  technology  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion and  educational  planning  and  management.    Nineteen  model  reading  programs 
were  supported  at  $1,000,000  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Education's  Right  to 
Read  thrust;  a  four-site  program  offering  incentives  to  parents  and  teachers 
who  succeed  in  ic^roving  the  basic  skill  achievement  of  disadvantaged  children, 
at  a  level  of  $300,000;  and  16  projects  involving  artists  in  the  schools,  as 
a  humanizing  force  in  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  under  the  r&xat  $20,  098,000  appropriation,  98  of  the 
original  Section  306  projects  wen,  continued  for  an  expenditure  of  13,200,000. 
Anot:her  $1,200,000  supported  in  400  sites  the  installation  of  a  variety  of 
well-validated  kindergarten  reading  programs,  a  modification  of  Southwest 
Regional  Laboratory  diffusion  strategy  of  the  previous  year.    Thirty  new  pro- 
grams exploiting  educational  technology  for  reform  in  education,  including 
programming  for  cable  and  interactive  TV  and  telecommunications  system,  were 
funded  at  a  total  commitment  of  ^1,300,000.    A  variety  of  new  approaches  to 
fhe  education  of  handicapped  children  vere  launched  in  14  sites  at  a  total  of 
$550,000. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  in  1972  and  ri73  was  utilized  In  support 
of  a  variety  of  efforts  designed  to  develop  local  planning  and  asnagement  capa- 
bilities to  enable  effective  use  of  Federal  funds  in  anticipation  of  special 
revenue  sharing.    Also  supported  were  a  limited  nuober  of  coo^rehenelve  projects 
in  those  original  program  priority  areas  for  which  the  initr^l  response  from 
the  field  was  inadequate.    A  major  thrust  throughout  these  rew  efforts,  both 
planning  and  operational,  was  services  integration. 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974,  thia  program  is  being  ot>usolidated  into 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973  1974  Incrtaae  or 
 Eatlnmte  Eatlmftte  Decreaae 

Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education: 

Grants  to  States  and  special 

projects  (Part  A)                             $33,000,000  — -  $-33,000,000 

Planning  and  Evaluation  (Sec- 
tion All)   5.000,000  ---  -5.000.000 

Budget  authority  and  obligations..      38,000,000    -38,000,000 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
 ^  Eatinate  Eatltaflte  Decrease 

Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education -Title  V  (Part  A): 

Grants  to  States                                  $31,350,000    $-31,350,000 

Grants  for  special  projects. . . , . .        Aj6S0 ,000    -  1.650.000 

Total                                      $33,000,000  — -  $-33,000,000 


Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  V,  Part  A,  authorized  the 
Comnlsaloner  to  make  non-taatchlng  grants  to  stimulate  and  aaslat  States  In 
strengthening  the  leadership  resoiircef*  of  their  education  agencies  and  asalat 
those  agencies  In  the  establlfhnent  and  itnprovement  of  programs  to  Identify  and 
meet  their  educational  needs.    The  granta  are  nade  to  the  State  education 
agencies. 

Nl  tety-f  Ive  percent  of  the  Title  V,  Part  A  appropriation  is  available  to 
State  education  agencies  as  basic  grants.    Five  percent  Is      served  for  special 
project  granta  to  State  sducatlon  agenclea  under  Section  bOj  of  this  Title  to 
enable  groups  of  there  agencies  to  develop  their  leadership  capabllltiei  through 
experimental  projects  and  to  solve  high  priority  cannon  problems. 

Accoppllshaents,  1972/1973: 

This  program  haa  supported  the  accomplishment  of  cnany  objectives  all  aloed 
at  strengthening  the  States'  lDBnagelQen^  capability  and  their  expertise  in 
providing  assiitance  to  local  school  ays terns*    Major  accoopliahmenta  supported 
during  this  period  have  Included  the  following: 

1,  Seventy-five  percer  .  Df  the  States  have  Invested  Title  V  resources  in 
the  development  of  tystems  of  educational  accountability* 

2.  Over  half  of  the  State  departments  of  education  have  aatablished 
definitive  objectives  on  an  cnnual  basis  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
agency.    In  addition,  28  States  have  initiated  special  efforts  to 
utilize  evaluative  and  assessment  data  to  produce  a  set  of  practical 
and  meaningful  goals  for  elementary  and  cecondsr*  education  on  a  state- 
vide  basis. 
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3>  Ohe-half  of  the  States  utilised  a  portion  of  their  reiourcei  aada  avail' 
able  under  Title  V  to  Investigate  alternadvea  to  their  exlatlng  organl' 
zatlonal  and  governance  structures. 

A«    Twenty- five  percent  of  the  Title  V,  ?arc  A  appropriation  haa  been 

directed  towards  enhancing  the  leadership  and  aervlcea  functlona  pro- 
vided for  local  education  agencies. 

Section  505  funds^  through  25  projects,  vlll  hove  enabled  SEA'a  to  conduct 
studies  end  develop  strategies  end  models  for  dealing  vlth  such  consaon  problems 
as  Improved  Int. ma  1  auditing,  organizational  structure  for  public  education, 
strengthening  career  education,  role  of  the  SEA  in  curriculum  improvement  and 
In  effective  veys  of  linking  Industry,  private  education,  and  public  education 
together  for  the  optimum  exchange  of  resource:*,  personnel,  and  educational 
capabilities.    In  addition  there  are  eight  Interstate  projecta  organised 
regionally  dealgned  to  permit  States  to  pursue  coonon  priorities  and  exchange 
strategies  for  resolution  of  contemporary  lasues. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

Federal  support  for  strengthening  State  departments  of  education  under 
Title  V  of  the  Elementery  and  Secondary  Education  Act  vlll  be  terminated  In  197A. 
The  Federal  govemment  has  spent  aubatartlal  sums  since  1965  to  upgrade  and 
strengthen  State  departments  of  education.    As  Indicated  above,  significant 
acconpllahments  have  been  real  Iced.    The  1974  budget  expects  that  Stetes  should 
now  be  In  a  position  to  support  and  maintain  their  own  State  agenclaa,  particularly 
as  special  education  revenue  abating  incraaaea  the  capacity  of  Statea  to  admlnla- 
ter  education  programs. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Planning  and  Evaluation  (Section  411) . .$5, 000,000 

-0- 

-$5,000,000 

Narrative. 

Purpose  and  Scope: 

The  General  Education  Provision  Act,  Section  411 

authorlzes 

the  approprl- 

atlon  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
(1)  planning  programs  and  projects  and  (2)  evaluating  programs  and  projects  for 
any  program  for  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  responsibility  for 
administration,  either  as  provided  by  ststute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to 
statute. 


Accompllshnients,  1972/1973: 

During  FY  1972  no  new  funds  were  made  available  to  State  education  agencies 
for  planning  and  evaluation.    However,  funds  were  granted  for  these  purposes  In 
FY  1971  and  there  was  some  carryover  activity. 

During  FY  1973  these  funds  were  distributed  to  the  States  with  $96,000 
going  to  each  State  and  the  balance  to  the  District  of  Columbia  an. I  Khr.  outlying 
areas  of  the  United  States.    Funds  were  employed  by  State  educatlcci  u^:8ncles  to 
further  their  readiness  for  responding  to  the  Increasing  responsibilities  con- 
comitant with  accountability  reaulreroents  and  the  foreseeable  burd^-i  of.  revenue 
sha.  -nt;.    Some  major  activities,  highlighted  here,  are  expected  to  la  fulfilled 
In  FY   .^*73  and  also  FY  1974  due  to  iihe  project  grant  timing  arrangement:.  They 
include  the  following: 

1.  Furthering  the  readiness  for  revenue  sharing  through  assistance  to 
States  in  (a)  planning  financial  syscems  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  which  are  based  on  providing  more  equitable  support  and 
more  equitable  allocation  of  ^he  available  resources  and  (b)  the 
development  of  evaluation  and  reporting  systems  for  determining  the 
edricatlonal  outputs  of  State  and  local  systems  as  discussed  in  the 
pa..agraphs  which  follow. 

2.  Enabling  over  half  the  States  to  (a)  develop  criteria  for  establishing 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  resources  for  education,  (b)  develop 
methods  of  analyzing  educational  need,  (c)  compare  possibilities  of 
establishing  new  revenue  bases  for  education,  and  (d)  determine  a 
practical  method  of  relating  educational  results  to  costs. 

3.  Facilitating  the  beginning  of  efforts  to  build  a  management-by 
objectives  system  for  each  State  education  agency. 

4.  Providing  tr-aining  for  State  agency  planners  and  evaluators  and  offer- 
ing the  opportunity  to  add  personnel  prepared  to  carry  out  planning 
and  evaluation  activities. 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 

Th'-s  activity  is  being  terminated  in  1974  since  with  the  funds  being  made 
availrole  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  the  State  and  local  educational 
agen  i.es  will  have  their  own  resources  to  carry  on  such  planning  and  evaluation. 


ERIC 
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1973  1974  Incres-3  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Der?ea»a 

Billngusl  Education 

None oinpe ting  continuation 

grants                                          $35,080,000  r^24,500,000  $-10,580,000 

New  grants    10.500.000  -H0.5Q0.OQQ 

Total                                        3  5 , 08  0 , 000  35 , 000 , 000  -80 , 000 


tterratlve 

Purpose  and  Scope: 

The  Bilingual  Education  Program,  authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  j^  la  &  discretionary  p^ant  program  which  provides 

funds  to  local  educational  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  children  vho  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English  and  ^o  cm  from  lov  incona  famlllea.    Thmv  ara  appraslaaUly  5,000,000 
children  In  th«  United  States  vho  need  to  be  instructed  bilingually.    The  authori- 
zation for  thia  program  expirea  June  30,  1973  but  legl*Ution  ejctanding  the  euthori^ 
eation  is  being  submitted.  "  -ui-iwi 


AccompliahmentB  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 


FY  1972     FY  1973       FY  1974 


Total  number  of  pupils  served..,  106,000  111.000  143,000 
Average  per  pupil  expenditure.,.  $  298  $  279  $  219 
Number  of  projects   217  217  211 

In  addition  to  having  Increased  the  availability  of  services  to  more  pupils, 
specific  accomplishments  have  included.-    changing  attitudes  of  parents,  cocncunity 
people,  district  school  officials,  and  students  toward  bilingual  education;  in- 
stigating expansion  of  university  teacher  training  efforts  to  include  curriculum 
and  experience  in  the  area  of  bilingual  education;  and  significantly  developing, 
testing,  refining,  and  utilizing  materials  and  testing  instruments  for  specific 
language  groups.    Six  key  efforts  in  this  last  area  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  Multilingual  Assessment  Project  (Stockton,  California)  personnel  have 
developed  a  process  for  assessing  children's  developmental  levels  using  Piaget's 
theories,  working  across  age  groups,  and  taking  into  account  social,  economic  sta- 
tus and  culturally  relevant  factors.    In  addition,  they  have  prepared  manuals  and 
video- taped  materials  which  demonstrate  how  teaching  strategies  may  be  modified  to 
fit  the  unique  learning  styles  of  children  from  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 

2.  KLRN-TV,  in  cooperation  with  the  Region  XIII  Education  Service  Center  in 
Austin,  Texas  has  developed  a  bilingual  educational  television  program  for  Mexican- 
American  children  In  grades  K  through  2,  which  was  selecced  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  for  Nationwide  viewing,  beginning  October,  1972. 

3.  Berkeley,  California  Is  In  the  proceas  of  developing  a  bilingual  children's 
television  program  for  all  preschool  through  age  seven  level  Spanish- speaking 
children  in  the  Kttlon* 

4.  The  Spanish  Curricula  Development  Center,  Dade  County,  Florida,  la  devel- 
oping an  interdisciplinary  core  curricula  for  all  Spanish- speaking  children  In 
grades  1-3.    First  grade  tnaterlala  have  been  produced  In  four  editions  for  four 
groups:    multi-ethnic  Spanish-speaking,  Mexican- American,  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Cuban. 
All  editions  are  supplemented  with  materUls  from  four  regional  centers  establlahed 
foe  the  purpose  of  assuring  a  high  degree  of  cultural  relevance. 
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5.  The  Material  Acquisition  Project  at  San  Diego  is  working  rfith  384  teachers 
in  projects  in  15  States  to  test  the  17,000  instructional  items  acquired  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.    A  list  of  materials  in  Spanish  and  Portuguebe  which  correspond 
to  English  textbooks  will  be  made  available  to  schools  as  supplementary  materials 
and  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  classroom  materials. 

6.  The  Dissemination  Center  for  Bilingual/Bicultural  Education,  located  in 
Austin.  Texas,  obtains  and  reviews  all  project-developed  materials  under  ESEA, 
Title  VIZ,  for  possible  duplication  and  national  distribution.    A  monthly  annotated 
bibliography  is  published  sf  all  materials  which  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
Center  or  from  commercial  publishers.    Materials  to  be  disseminated  by  the  Center 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  priority  need,  as  well  as  quality  of  available  pro- 
ject-produced materials. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  accelerate  the  replication 
and  installation  of  bilingual  education  instruction  aa  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
program.    However,  no  new  projects  will  be  started.    Through  the  Dissemination 
Center  for  Bilingual  Education  located  in  Austin,  Texas,  emphasis  will  be  on 
dissemination  of  projtct-developed  materials  and  successful  practices  in  bilingual 
education  to  coincide  with  the  purpose  stated  above.    All  ^he  $35,080,000  will  be 
used  for  the  continuation  of  current  projects  at  least  up  to  our  five-year 
commitment . 

Specifically  tn  fiscal  year  1973; 

1.  Tlie  number  of  students  participating  in  Title  VII  programs  were  Increased 
from  106,000  to  111,000  as  part  of  the  vertical  expansion  permitted  every  year 
projects  are  in  operation; 

2,  The  effective  elements  of  72  Title  VII  programs  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  three  years  or  more  are  being  identified,  reviewed  and  disseminated; 

3,  The  Diviaion  of  Bilingual  Education  is  working  cooperatively  with  State 
Departments  of  Education  in  the  development  of  State-wide  strategies  for  bilingual 
programs; 

4.  In  addition,  an  intensive  review  of  bilingual/bicultural  learning  theories 
in  their  various  applications  in  ongoing  projects  is  being  undertaken  to  yield  a 
series  of  tested  models  of  bilingual'/bicultural  education. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

1.  To  continue  to  support  the  refinement  and  expansion  to  another  grade  of 
147  ongoing  projects  for  a  cost  of  approximately  $24.5  million;  1/ 

2.  To  use  spproxlnvately  $10.5  million  for  funding  of  approximately  64  new 
projects; 

3.  To  continue  to  provide  programmatic  technical  assistance  to  the  Bilingual 
Children's  Television  Program; 

4.  Tc  increase  the  participation  of  local  school  districts  in  need  of  bl** 
lingual /blcultural  programs  by  increasing  the  pre-appllcatlon  technical  assistance 
provided  to  them;  • 

5.  To  improve  the  ability  of  States  to  provide  leadership  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  districts  by  Increaalng  the  technical  assistance  to  them; 

1/  In  fiscal  year  1974,  70  projects  Initially  funded  In  fiscal  year  1969  i*lll  not 
be  supportfcd  with  Title  VII  funds,  but  are  expected  to  be  continue^  by  the  local 
education  agencies. 
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6.  To  disseminate  Title  Vll-developed  materials  by  continuing  the  support  uf 
Bilingual  Education  Dissemination  Center  which  will  gather  and  distribute  appropri- 
ate materials;  and 

7.  To  Improve  Title  VII  project  management  by  implementing  recocmendations 
obtained  from  the  process  evaluation  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
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1973  1974  Increase  or 

Ec  tttpate         Estimate  Decreaae 


(1)  Follow  Through   ?^57,700,000     $41,000,000  -$16,700,000 


Narrative 

?urpo8e  and  Scope; 

Authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  9^0-222,  Follow. Through  Is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  un4er  a  delegation  of  authority  from  t:he  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO).    In  fiscal  year  1972  the  program  funds  were  appropriated  directly 
to  the  Olflc-  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  research,  development,  and  evaluation  program  is  to 
develop  and  validate  approaches  for  the  education  of  low- Income  children  In 
the  early  elementary  grades.    Twenty- two  approaches  which  are  sponsored  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education  or  educational  research  laboratories,  as  well 
as  some  apprr<aches  developed  by  local  educational  agencies,  are  being  imple- 
mented In  thi:  173  Follow  Through  projects  throughout  the  country.    There  is  at 
least  one  project  U%  every  State. 

Follow  Through  grants  have  been  made  primarily  to  local  educational 
agencies;  however,  a  few  grants  have  been  made  to  Community  Action  Agencies. 
Funds         local  projects  are  allocated  so  that  the  funds  are  distributed 
equitably  b  twecn  urban  and  rural  areas  in  accordance  with  the  OEO  poverty 
index.    Eacii  firvject  offers  a  range  of  comprehensive  services  to  the  low-income 
children,  iiiiclf  Jing  health,  nutrition,  social  services,  and  psychological 
services. 

At  least  half  of  the  lov-lnco:;e  children  enrolled  in  each  Follow  Through 
project  are  gene.:d.lly  graduates  of  a  full -year  Head  start  or  a  comparable 
pre-school  progran^.    The  approaches  uaed  in  the  projects  are  designed  to  insure 
that  every  participating  child  etoerges  from  the  primary  grades  confident  of  his 
ability  to  learn  and  to  be  well -equipped  with  the  skills  and  concepts  that  form 
the  basis  of  later  learning.    The  Instructional  components  ir  Follow  Through 
projects  stress  basic  skill  development.    Emphasis  is  also  't'l>'*^'d  upon  the 
involvement  of  parents  and  conmunltles  in  the  educational  lives  of  the  partici- 
pating children. 

Accomplishments .  1972/1973: 

During  the  1972-1973  school  year,  the  Follow  Through  Pr-^grac  awarded 
granta  and  funded  approximately  84,000  disadvantaged  children.    In  additiou, 
41'  State  educational  agencies  received  grants  Co  provide  technical  aseisti.nce 
to  their  local  educational  agencies  which  operate  Follow  Through  projects. 
Five  selected  State  educational  agenc-'.ea  developed  plana  to  proliferate 
successful  Hollow  Through  approaches  throughout  their  States.    A  national 
longitudinal  evaluation  study  to  ccjipare  children  in  Follow  Through  projects 
to  similar  children  not  supported  Isy  Follow  Through  waa  continued. 

Follow  Through  children  are  currently  at  all  grade  levels  K-3.    The  finRl 
group  of  entering  grade  level  children  (K  or  1)  began  the  program  in  September 
1973.    I>"ring  the  1972-1973  school  year  Follow  Through  completed  the  testing 
of  ita  fourth  group  of  children  entering  the  program.    Follow  Through  now  has 
entry  level  testing  for  approximately  85>0QQ  children  and  entry  intervlewa  with 
50,000  parenta.    These  children  will  be  tested  again  and  their  parents  Inter- 
viewed when  the  children  leave  the  third  igraie. 
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The  program  calls  for  "planned  variations"  In  teaching  approaches. 
Observational  data  indicate  that  the  Follow  Through  projects  are  being  iaiple- 
mented  as  planned.    Communities  have  demonstrated  signs  of  positive  acceptance 
and  regard  for  Follow  Through  projects.    Follow  Through  parents  show  a  higher 
degree  of  involvement  in  school  and  community  affairs  than  do  non-Follow  Through 
parents.    In  addition.  Follow  Through  teachers  indicate  saticfaction  with  the 
methods  offered  by  Follow  Through. 

Both  cognitive  and  noncognitive  data  are  collected  on  the  children  in  the 
pro  .  ram.    A  preliminary  analysis  of  data  from  the  Metropolitan  achievement 
Tests  indicates  that  the  highly  structured  approaches  which  place  first 
priority  on  academic  achievement  are  showing  the  greatest  effects. 

Another  funded  activity  of  Follow  Through  is  its  Supplementary  Training 
Program.    This  ia  a  college-oriented  program  that  enables  low-income  parupro- 
fessionals  employed  in  local  Follow  Through  projects  to  enroll  in  college 
courses  leading  tc  a  two-year  or  four-year  acadanic  degree  in  job  re>.ated 
areas.    From  July  1,  1971  through  August  31,  1972  there  were  1,053  enrollees 
In  this  training  activity. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

The  Follow  Through  plans  for  fiscal  year  1974  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  begin  phasing  out  the  program  one  grade  level  each  year  beginning 
with  the  entry  level  (K  or  1)  in  fiscal  year  1974  so  that  only  those 
children  continuing  the  program  (in  grades  above  the  entry  level) 
will  be  funded  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation. 

The  rationale  for  this  policy  Is  that  once  Follow-Through's  basic 
purpose  as  an  experimental  program  has  been  achieved,  it  should  be 
phased  out.     JJhat  la  learned  from  the  Follow-Through  program  will  be 
used  to  imprff/e  education  for  disadvantaged  children  through  larger  " 
service  progrttns  such  as.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.  ( 

2.  To  continue  reducing  the  cost  of  local  FoIIctw  Through  projects.  The 
objective  is  to  reduce  the  average  per  student  cost  <.n  these  projects 
to  the  maxlinuin  level  of  $600. 

3.  To  continue  the  national  longitudinal  evaluation  st;tdy  of  the  impact 
of  Follow  Through  approaches  upon  students,  parents,  tind  institutions.. 


03-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  26 
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1974 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$-1,500,000 

Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

The  p  Jpose  of  this  program  imder  Title  III  of  the  Nfitional  Defense  Edu- 
cation Ac';  Is  to  strengthen  instruction  in  twelve  academic  subjects  through 
the  acqvir  .tion  of  equipment  and  materials  and  through  minor  remodeling. 
Matching  .>rantD  are  allocated  annually  to  State  educaticm  agencies  on  a  formula 
based    a  the  nunfcer  of  school-age  children  in  the  Stat©  and  the  veal th  in  the 
Statr  per  school-age  child. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  grant,  a  State  must  submit  throu^  its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan.    Federal  funds  provide  support  ap  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  coats  of  eligible  projects  and  State  administration  costs.  Federal 
funds  are  limited  to  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  Wnd  materials  mutt 
be  other  than  textbooks  and  supplies  consumed  through  use.    Loans  tre  made  to 
private  nonprofit  schools  for  the  same  purposes. 

AccopipHahmflntii^  1972-1973; 

The  $50,000,000  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  ytar  1972  provided  SLtppoLt 
tot^^pproximately  18,000  local  school  agencies  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  to 
State  education  agencies  for  administration  of  the  State  plan.    Continued  etnphabia 
vas  placed  by  local  educational  agencies  on  cooperative  efforts  vith  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  II  program  for  special  projects  to  support 
right-to-read  efforts  and  the  utilization  >i  cechnology  to  Improve  instruction 
through  computer  assisted  instructions  and  Individually  prescribed  instruction 
.rejects. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  f.he  Administration  requested  sons  $1*500,000  to  fund 
the  coats  of  State  admlnisti<\tive  people  operating  this  program  but  requested  no 
funds  for  acquisition  of  equifiDent  and  minor  remodeling. 

Fiscal  Year  1974;  . 

This  program  is  being  tem)in£ted  in  fiscal  year  1974.    When  this  program  vas 
first  authorized  in  1958,  there  did  not  exist  any  other  substantial  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education.    Today  educational  equipment  can  be 
purchased  by  school  officials  under  a  nim&er  of  broader  purpose -educational  ai^thor- 
ities  vhich  provide  assistance  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  har  licapped,  and  voca- 
tional education  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing;  
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Eletaentary  and  secondary  Education 

Program  Purpose  and  Accompliahmenta 

Activity:    Educationally  Deprive!  Children  (ESEA  I) 

  1974    I 

Budget  ' 
19/3  Authorization  EPtlmate  . 

$1,585  185,000     $5, 097,023, 22&i^  -0- 

!_/  Author IzaClon  expires  June  30,  1973;  legislation  will  be  submitted  to 
c  msolldate  this  activity  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Purposet    Grants  are  made  to  States  and  to  local  school  districts  to  expand 
services  for  children  from  low-income  families;  for  handicapped  children, 
dependent  and  neglect(jfi |childrc.vv,  and  orphans  and  juvenile  delinquents.  Theae 
fund 8  are  used  to  suppl.tfjt!nf.  -I'j'. lacing  State  and  local  education  outlays. 
Special  incentive  granscVare  alL&o  made  to  Scates  and  special  grants  for  urban 
anfi  rural  schools  serving  areas  vlth  the  highest  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  are  made  to  local  school  districts. 

Explanation:     The  basic  Title  I  granC  entitlement  to  local  school  districts  Is 
computed  on  a  county  basis  by  multiplying  the  number  of  eligible  children  by 
one-half  the  State  or  National  per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  Is  higher. 
This  entitlement  is  then  prorateJ  down  to  the  funds  available  and  grants  are 
made  through  the  State. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Approximately  6.1  million  children  in  over  14,000 
school  districts  are  participating  In  this  program. 

Objectives  for  1974;    UftStr  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  th^  Administration, 
Federal  support  for  compensatory  education  will  be  continued  as  part  of  Sper>>ia. 
Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 

Elementaty  and  Secofndftry  Education 

Program  PurPoae  and  AccocgllahiPflntg 

Activity:    Supplementary  Services  (ESEA  III) 

 197A  ^ 

Budget 

1973  Authoritation  Eatlmate 

1/ 

$146,393^000  $623,150,000"  -0- 

Ij  AuChorlKatlon  eicplrea  June  30,  1973;  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  consoll- 
dat.   this  activity  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Purpose:    Grants  are  made  to  States  and  local  education  agencies  to  support 
8upplec:«ntary  educational  centers  and  services  including  programs  for  guidance 
counseling  and  testing. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basli  with  85%  of 
the  grant  to  the  State  plan  and  157,  I'eserved  to  the  Coonlasioaer  of  Education  for 
grants  to  local  education  agencies. 

AccomollsUments  in  1973:    Approximately  11  million  children  v«re  aided  by  thla 
program. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Under  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Adalnist ration, 
Federal  support  for  support  services  will  be  continued  as  part  of  Special  Educa*-^ 
tion  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Proaram  Purpose  and  AccopqillshiaeDts 

Activity:    Strengthening  State  Dev>artit»nts  of  Education 
(ESEA,  Title  V,  Part  A) 


1974 


1973 


Autho rigs t ion 


Budget 
Eatliaate 


$33,000,000 


1/ 


$90,000,000 


-0- 


1/  AuLioriKatlon  expiree  June  30,  1973.  Funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  author- 
Ized       the  General  Education  ProviBlons  Act,  Section  413  (c). 


Purpose?    Provides  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  strengthen  leadership 
resources  and  reinforce  their  ability  to  identify  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  elemen- 
tsry  snd  secondary  education.    Grants  are  also  made  to  State  and  to  local  educa- 
tional aganclea  In  order  to  assist  and  stimulate  them  In  comprehensive  educational 
planning. 

Expianatlona     Funds  are  provided  on  a  formula  bssla  to  State  educational  agencies 
upon  fiubinisslon  and  approval  of  a  plan-    Five  percent  of  the  funds  under  Part  A 
are  reserved  for  apeclal  projecta  vhlch  deal  with  the  solution  of  problemfl  cocmon  ' 
to  all  the  States.  

■     (  . 

Accompliahmenta  in  1973;    AsBlatance  was  providedjto  56  State  and  territorial 
educ&tlonal  agencies. 

Oblectives  for  19.  Federal  support  Is  be^ng  terminated.  Special  education 
revenue  sharing  will  Increase  the  capacity  of  States  to  administer  education 


p  rograros. 
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OmCB  OP  EDUCATION 

Elementary  end  Secondary. Education 

Progr^  Purpoae  ead  Accoayllfchtnente 

Activity:    Strengthening  State  Departmenta  of  Education 

(General  Education  Previa Ion  Act,  Section  411) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorisation  Eattmate 

$5,000,000  $25,000,000  -0- 


Purpoaa:    Section  411  of  the  General  Education  Frovlalon  Act  authorises  the 
Approp'  latlon  of  auch  funds  aa  laay  be  neceaaacy  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  (1;  planning  pzograna  and  projecta,  and  (2)  evaluation  of  programa  and  projacta 
for  any  program  for  vhlch  the  Cooiaiasioner  of  Education  ha  a  responsibility  for 
administration,  either  aa  provided  Sy  statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  atatute. 

Explanation;    Funds  ate  provided  in  a  flat  grant  baa is  to  State  Education 
Agencies  upon  auboieslon  of  an  application.    Each  State  Education  Agency  «as 
granted  $96,000  vltn  leaser  amounts  provided  to  outlying  territories. 

AccooipUahments  in  1973;    Vith  the  limited  resourcea  provided  under  grants  made 
from  this  program,  the  State  educational  agencies  have  increased  the  developoent 
and  Unplementatioa  of  statevlde  planning  and  evaluation  activities,  including 
lesderahip  and  servicea. 

Cfciective  for  1974;  Federal  support  is  being  tertalnaud.    Special  education 
revenue  sharing  will  Increase  the  capacity  of  States  to  administer  education 
programs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Program  Purpose  and  Accompli ahments 


Activity:    Bilingual  Education  (ESEA  VII) 


1974 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
EBttmate 


$35,08:, 000 


$135,000,000  1/  $35,000,000 


If  Authoritatlon  expires  June  30,  1973.  Funding  for  flacal  year  1974  la  author- 
ized by  the  General  Education  Provleions  Act,  Section  413(c). 


Purpose;    Bilingual  Education  is  a  diacretlonary  grand  program  which  provides 
funds  to  local  educational  agenclea  in  support  of  projects  deaigned  to  meet  the 
special  needa  of  children  ^Aio  come  from  environments  i^ere  the  dominant  language 
ta  other  than  English  and  vho  coioe  from  low^lncotae  families. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  accepted  from  local  educational  agencies  or  from 
Institutions  of  hi^er  education  applying  Jointly  vith  a  local  educational  agency^ 
Such  applicants  must  notify  the  State  educational  agency  of  their  application 
and,  Co  be  approved,  must  meet  the  criteria  set  up  by  legislation. 

Accomplishment  In  1973:    During  this  fiscal  year  217  projects  were  funded  which 
benefitted  approximately  111,000  children. 

ObiecCives  for  1974t    Estimate  provides  $25  million  for  the  continuation  and 


expansion  of  147  ongoing  projects  and  $10  million  for  the  funding  of  approximately 
64  new  projects. 
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OFFICE  EDUCATICK 

El«a«ntmry  and  Secondary  Education 

PrORram  Purpoic  and  Accocgll»httane< 

Activity:    Follow  Through  (Econcalc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
Section  222(a)(2)) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlaatlon  Eitlmata 

$57,700,000  $70,000,000  $41,000,000 


Purpose;  An  experloental  cocapenaatory  education  program  to  develop  and  teat  nnv 
vnys  to  educate  dlaadvantaged  children  In  the  early  primary  gradca. 

Explanation:    Local  achool  dlatrlcf"  applying  to  participate  in  thla  program  are 
assisted  In  inplenentlng  the  educational  approach  thay  choose       a  program 
sponsor — usually  the  I  rati tut Ion  vhich  haa  developad  the  approach.  Cooperating 
achool  distrlcta  are  also  required  to  match  a  portion  of  the  Follov  Through  funda 
they  receive. 

AceoiBplishnenta  in  1973;    Funda  were  provided  through  155  continuing  granta,  for 
173  Pollov  Through  projacti,  providing  aervlcaa  to  approximately  84,000  dlaadvan* 
taged  children. 

Cbjectives  for  1974;    The  budget  boglna  gradual  phase-out  of  thla  experimental 
progracv.    Elesults  of  escperimental  models  th&t  have  proved  valuable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  low  Income  children  vllt  be  available  for  use  in  other  programs  such  as 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOH 

ElciaenLary  and  Secondary  Education 

ProRram  Purpose  and  AccoctpllBhiaentB 

Activity:    Equipment  and  Minor  Reniodeling  (National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  III) 

 1974  

Budget 

AuthoriKatlon  Eetimate 
$140,500,000  -0- 


Purpcse;    Grants  and  loans  are  made  1-or  Lhe  acquisition  of  Instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials,  including  minor  remodeling  necessary  for  the  installation  and 
use  of  auch  equipment  to  Improfve  teaching  In  critical  aubjects  In  elementary  and 
eecondary  a choc Is. 

Explanationi    Grants  are  made  to  States  for  acquisition  of  equipment  on  a  matching 
basis  according  to  a  formula  preacribed  by  lav.    Grants  are  alao  made  to  States  to 
cover  the  costs  of  administering  thia  program.    Loans  are  made  to  private  non- 
profit achools  to  also  acquire  equipment. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Kb  funds  are  requested  for  grants  to  States  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment.    An  amount  of  $1.5  million  is  requested  to  continue  State 
administrative  staffs  during  the  phase-out  period. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  program  is  being  terminated  completely  in  197^},  Federa! 
support  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  instructional  materials  will  be  avai)abJe» 
at  the  discretion  of  St;ate  and  local  officials ,  vmder  the  broader  purpose  authoxtty 
of  Special  Education -Revenue  Sharing, 


1973 
$1,500,000 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HE/U.TH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEI^ARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Title  I-A,  Educationally  Deprived  Children 

State  or                                              1972                      1973      ~  1974 
Outlying  Area  Actual  Eatimatel^  Estimatef.^ 


TOTAL 

^1    QAR   710  Ql*\ 

9  J~ 

Alsbsma 

42,102,8A0 

:  35,870,944 



Alaska 

2,282,421 

3,555,831 



Arizona 

11, 201, jOI 

in  AAA  '>^n 

Arkansas 

26(234, 762 

•51  oil  IT*; 

Laiitornia 

1 j5, 2j J, 65o 

19S  AQA  1fl7 

Colorado 

12,889,379 

Connecticut 

13,939,862 

14,012,968 

Delaware 

3,326,649 

3,354,193 

Florida 

37,844,005 

35,414,581 

Georgia 

41,681,953 

43,322,261 

Ilawatl 

3,638,800 

4,162,833 

Idaho 

3,847,638 

3,809,280 

Illinois 

68,662,736 

76,324,460 

Indiana 

20,033,605 

22,026,718 

lows 

16,581,183 

15,883,264 

Kansas  . 

12,105,441 

11,018,347 

Kenrucky 

38,084,197 

33,862,731 

Louit'iana 

37,176,643 

34,681,709 

Maine 

6,378,608 

6,536,987 

Maryland  ^ 

21,240,945 

22,300,231 

Massachusetts 

27,121,119 

28,769,874 

Michigan 

55,196,289 

61,337,694 

Minnesota 

22,935,624 

23,039,546 

Mississippi 

43,902,008 

38,381,290 

Missouri 

28,205,258 

26,278,476 

Montana 

4,217,141 

4,054,344 

Nebraska 

6,338,394 

8,121,997 

Nevada 

1,273,829 

1,307,882 

New  Hatnpahire 

2,393,571 

2, 555,133 

New  Jersey 

51,140,973 

51,122,618 

Iteu  Mexico 

11,025,814 

a, 843, 837 

New  York 

207,038,955 

214,937,068 

North  Carolina 

60,833,468 

57,023,877 

North  Dakota 

5,417,079 

5,163,523  , 

Ohio 

44,587,151 

49,500,133 

Oklahoma 

19,620,401 

18,711,558 

Oregon 

12,267,090 

11,381,341 

Pennsylvania 

73,924,786 

72,479,749 

Rhode  Island 

5,845,603 

5,566,681 

South  Carolina 

36,356,564 

32,755,045 

ERIC 
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state  or                                               1972                       1973      .  1974  ^ 

Outlying  Area   Actiial  Estimate-^  Estimate-^ 


South  Dakota 

$  6,682.567 

$  6,101,152 

$  

Tennessee 

38,262-508 

33,908,383 

Texas 

90,093.691 

88,421,328 

Utah 

4,379.775 

^,733,89^ 

Vermont 

2,620.838 

2.897.016 

Virginia 

36.127.339 

3^,872,305 

Wa shlngton 

15.952.758 

16.868,951 

West  Virginia 

21.493.^525 

18.626,657 

Wisconsin 

19,327,021 

20,415.5^2 

Wyomlnff, 

1,810.025 

1.695,^72 

District  of  Columbia 

9,285.465 

11.606.^0^ 

American  Samoa 

3S8.046 

3  56  ,  987  ' 

Guam 

970.721 

942.157 

Puerto  Rico 

27,481.227 

29,244,989 

7».'\8t  Territories 

1.074.404 

597,415 

Virgin  Islands 

559.1^29 

1,088,077 

Dept.  of  Interior,  BIA 

12,^77.000 

15,384,563 

11  Total  of  all  Part  A,  Program  grants.    State  agency  grants  reduced  to  fiscal 
year  1972  aggregate  amount  and  county  LEA  grants  reduced  without  a  floor  pro- 
vision.   Parts  B  and  C  are  not  shown  since  the  State  distribution  for  these 
Parts  has  not  yet  been  detennlned.    The  figure  includes  the  full  amount 
assigned  to  each  State  for  education  of  migratory  children  from  tl;e  national 
total  of  $58,379,906.  although  $725,000  of  thlfl  total  la  to  be  set  aside  for 
operation  of  the  record  transfer  systemv 

2/  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  shown  In  1974  under 
proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFAKE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Zduc&,  Ion 


Title  III,  Supplementary  Educational  Services 


State  or 
OutlylnK  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate./ 

IW 
Estltnat&=-' 

TOTAL 

$  145.836. 938 

$  l46|168j000 

-O- 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arlzonf. 

Arkansas 

California 

2,508,858 
539,610 
1,415,186 
1,539,539 
12,513,028 

2,449,468 
539,162 
1,425,868 
1,483,609 
12,658.630 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
T)el  aware 
Florida 
Georgia 

1,623,996 
2,087,864 
677,311 
4,198,174 
3,236,329 

'1^6V0;,72'7 
2,Il'9j,20i3 
681^0338 
4jv33  7^343 
3,168,026 

— 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

^29,122 
^4,149 
7,A88,477 
3,512,220 
2,040,799 

809,352 
787,531 
7,241,045 
3,558,086 
2,028,533 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Kline 

Hary?.and 

1,733,252 
2,293,271 
2,714,843 
928,497 
2,641,007 

1,664,413 
2,268.435 
2,643^651 
938.488 
2,729,392 

Massachusetts 

mchlgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

3,605,664 
5,968,863 
2,657,851 
1,822,205 
3,159,124 

3,740,901 
6,026,892 
2,707,542 
1,726,634 
3,145,843 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jeraey 

776,115 
l,220,i68 

629,593 
•  771,938 
4,662,810 

778,266 
1,228,975 
638,079 
782,786 
4,667,548 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,013,903 
11,386,728 
3,536,0*4 
734,666 
7,101,900 

1,002,483 
11,317,078 
3,445,821 
731,658 
7,043,933 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

1,835,415 
1,548,998 
7,487,161 
870,911 
2,011,043 

1,833,574 
1,574,962 
7,533,983 
885,352 
1,933,957 

411 


State  or 

1972 

1973 
Eatlmatei/ 

1974 
Estimate-' 

OutlylnR  Area 

Actual 

South  Dakota 

$  760,750 

$  759,238 

Tenneaaiee 

2,733,901 

2,685,525 

Texaa 

7,639,855 

7,439,734 

Utah 

1,023,941 

1,018,081 

Vermont 

608,797 

614,621 

Virginia 

3,188,394 

3,155,554 

Waahlngton 

2,351,658 
1,400,437 

2,373,199 

West  Virginia 

1,368,140 

Wlacona '  .i 

2,971,437 

3,087,703 

Wyoming 

550,642 

552,486 

Dlatr:;ct  of  Columbia 

807,169 

760,407 

American  Samoa 

i89,597 
254,023 

188,128 

Guam 

2f2,424 

Puerto  Rico 

3,151,235 

3,144,654 

Truat  Terr 1 tor lea 

280.555 

282,758 

Virgin  I a land a 

209^8.35, 

210,427 

BIA 

30?.,  195 

296,649 

Adjua  tment 

-:408,705 

ll    Eatlmated  distribution  of  $146,393,000  with  $225,000  reserved  for  Advlaory 
Council  and  distribution  of  $146,168,000  aa  per  memorandum  from  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counael.    3%  of  $146,168,000  reaerved  for  Che  outlying  areas. 

2l    Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  shown  In  1974  under 
propoaed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEiaTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Educacioa 

Elementary  adU  Secondary  Education 

Tide  V-A,  ScrengChenlng  State  DeparCooeaCS  of  Education 


State  or 

1972 

1 1  7 

1  Q7A 

2/ 

Outlying;  Area 

Actual 

TOTAL 

$  31.281.702 

$31,350,000 

-0- 

Alabama 

574 

,835 

564,318 

Alaska 

272 

009 

273,028 

Arizona 

409 

900 

417,468 

Arkansas 

426 

890 

427,024 

_  _  _ 

California 

2,098 

831 

2,101,559 

--- 

Colorado 

458 

433 

461,857 

Connecticut 

502 

162 

506,892 

Delaware 

293 

686 

294,272. 

III 

Florida 

809 

956 

814,377 

Georgia 

689 

973 

682,260 

Hawaii 

313 

072 

313,506 

Idaho 

313 

648 

314,185 

Illinois 

1,16C 

269 

1,187,340 

Indiana 

735,463 

735,492 

Iowa 

507 

318 

506,048 

Kansas 

450,383 

446,696 

Kentucky 

525 

328 

528,979 

Louisiana 

585 

959 

579,240 

Milne 

338 

013 

339,218 

Maryland 

601 

401 

608,908 

Missachusetts 

704 

678 

709,893 

Michigan 

1,116 

121 

1,116,687 

Minnesota 

610 

264 

610,754 

Missiasippi 

473 

428 

455,566 

Missouri 

676 

281 

658,396 

Montana 

311 

592 

311,928 

Nebraska 

374 

712 

373,128 

Nevada 

290, 

935 

292,185 

New  Hampshire 

302 

461 

304,717 

New  Jeraey 

828 

658 

836,104 

New  Mexico 

352 

607 

353,957 

New  York 

1,660,694 

1,637,261 

North  Carolina 

720 

045 

719,721 

North  Dakota 

300 

681 

300,001 

Ohio 

1,220,401 

1,215,052 

*  Oklahooa 

488,416 

492,736 

Oregon 

434,490 

433,532 

Pennsylvania 

1,177,434 

1,187»928 

Rhode  laland 

312 

815 

316,497 

South  Carolina 

502 

685 

497,091 

ERIC 
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State  or 
OutlylnK  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate.^/ 

1974 
Estloatei/ 

South  Dakota 

$  308,322 

$  307,749 



TennesBee 

601,172 

602,342 

Texas  % 

1,354,060 

1,381,408  ' 

Utah 

363,157 

363,045 

Vermont 

281,355 

282,379 

Virginia 

676,063 

674,169 

Washington 

572,509 

569,340 

West  Virginia 

403,150 

401,407 

Wlscons;  i 

636,994 

640,028 

Wyoming 

275,893 

275,856 

District  of  Columbia 

301,195 

299,476 

American  Samoa 

73,280 

70,000 

Guam 

•  76,145 

79,251 

Puerto  Rico 

321,194 

326,642 

Virgin  Islands 

73,426 

70,000 

Trust  Territory 

80,131 

81,107 

Adjustment 

-64,971 

1/  Distribution  of  $33,000,000  with  5  percent  ($1,650,000)  reserved  for  special 
"   projects,  2  percent  ($627,000)  of  the  balance  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas, 
and  the  balance  distributed  with  40  percent  in  equal  anuunts  and  60  percent 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  public  school  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollment.  Fall  1970. 

2/    This  program  is  terminated  In  1974. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Section  411,  General  Education  Provisions  Act  V 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlylnc^_Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

 TOTAL  

$  n 

^  5.000.000 

?  -0- 

Alabama 

96,000 



Alaska 

96,000 



Arizona 

III 

96,000 

Arkansas 



96,000 

-— 

1^  morn  IB 

96,000 

— 

Colorado 



96,000 



Connect leu t 

96,000 

Delaware 

"I 

96,000 

Florida 



96,000 



Georgia 

"**  ~ 

96,000 

— 

Hawaii 

96,000 



.  ~  ~  ~ 

96,000 



Illinois 

96,000 

Indiana 

96,000 

Iowa 

96,000 

Kansas 

96,000 

Kentucky 

96,000 

Louisiana 

96,000 

Maine 

96,000 

Maryland 

96,000 

Massachusetts 

96,000 

Michigan 

96,000 

Minnesota 

96,000 

Mississippi 

96,000 

Missouri 

96,000 

Montana 

96,000 

Nebraska 

96,000 

Nevada 

96,000 

New  Hampshire 

96,000 

New  Jersey 

96,000 

New  Mexico 

96,000 

New  York 

96,000 

North  Carolina 

96,000 

North  Dakota  - 

96,000 

Ohio 

96,000 

Oklahoma 

96,000 

Oregon 

96,000 

Pennsylvania 

96,000 

Rhode  Island 

96,000 

South  Carolina 

96,000 

415 


State  or                                               1972                       1973  1974 
Out.l:  Chr  Area  Actual   Estimate  Eatiroate 


South  E  .kota 

96,000 

96,000 

Texas 

96,000 

Utal» 

96,000 

VetiiJont 

96,000 

Vligl.nla 

96,000 

Washington 

96,000 

West  VlxRinia 

96,000 

WisconS''n 

96,000 

Wyoming 

96,000 

District  of  Columbia 

67,000 

AnH'i-iuan  Samoa 

16,500 

uuam 

16,500 

Puerto  Rico 

67,000 

Trust  Territories 

16,500 

v^irgln  Islands 

16,500 

1./  This  activity  was  funded  in  1971  and  in  1973. 


ERIC 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondftry  Educaticn 

Title  III,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Grants  to  States  for  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 


State  or 

1972 

■"1973 

1974 

OutlyinK  Areas 

Actual 

Estimate 

Esticate 

TOTAL 

$  47^749.000 

■■  ■  1  ii'iiH    1    1  ^ 

Alabama 

1  136, 46y 

M    1   ■■<  ' 

Alaska 

81,230 

Arizona 

519,385 





Arlconsas 

612, 603 

California 

3,606, 735 

Colorado 

542  ,606 

Connecticut 

464,475 

Delaware 

121,  765 

Florida 

1,478,113 

Georgia 

1,371,146 

Hawaii 

206,984 

Idaho 

227,865 

Illinois 

2,033,514 

Indiana 

1,235,962 

Iowa 

679,824 

Kansas 

569,563 

Kentucky 

943,379 

Louis  iana 

1,241,731 

Maine 

265,167 

Maryland 

836,034 

Massacliusetts 

979,895 

Michigan 

2,127,321 

Mlnneaotd 

993,140 

Mississippi 

807,522 

Missouri 

1,P75,448 

Montana 

207,290 

Nebraska 

360,036 

Nevada 

93,713 

New  Hampshire. 

167,313 

New  Jersey 

1,215,916 

New  Haxico 

378,822 

New  York 

2,669,929 

North  Carolina 

1,518,683 

North  Dakota 

197,599 

Ohio 

2,558,443 

Oklahotoa 

642,148 

Oregon 

464,377 

Pennsylvania 

2,430,040 

lUiode  Island 

169,701 

South  Carolina 

900,151 

FRir 
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State  or                                               1972                       197  3  1974 
Outlying  Areas  '  Actual  Eotlmate  Eatlmate 


South  Dakota  $  205,944 

Tennessee  1,129,203 

Texas  3,244,678 

Utah  369,409 

Vermont  113,326 

Virginia  1,210,496 

Washington  716,559 

West  Virginia  509,873 

Wisconsin  1,072,445 

Wyoming  92,455 

District  of  Columbia  6,954 

American  Samoa  50,000 

Guam  50,000 

Puerto  Rico  585,625 

Trust  Territory  50,000 

Virgin  Islands  50,000 

BIA                      .  50,000 


ERIC 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

ElemenCary  and  Secondary  E<hicaf:lon 

Title  III,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
State  Administration  of  Grants  for  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 


State  or 

1972 

1^^ 

J3 

1974 

Out Tying  Areas 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  1.999, 

.968 

51,500, 

,000 

-0- 

Alabama 

33 

703 

95 

278 



Alaska 

13. 

,333 

9, 

,999 

Airizona 

IV 

221 

12, 

,916 

Arkansss 

18. 

13, 

,815 

California 

175j 

»946 

131, 

,960 

Colorado 

20. 

,109 

15, 

,083 

Connecticut 

26 

,519 

19, 

,890 

Delaware 

13 

,333 

9, 

,999 

Florida 

56 

,136 

42, 

,102 

Georgia 

A4, 

,377 

33. 

,307 

Hawaii 

13 

,333 

9 

,999 

Idaho 

13. 

,333 

9, 

,999 

Illinois 

100, 

,264 

75, 

,198 

Indiana 

AS, 

36, 

,107 

Iowa 

26, 

,237 

19, 

,678 

Kansas 

,483 

16, 

,li: 

Kentucky 

,040 

22, 

,530 

Louis iana 

37 1 

,788 

28, 

,341 

Maine 

13, 

,333 

9. 

,999 

Maryland 

35, 

,464 

26, 

,598 

Hsssachusetts 

,755 

35, 

,817 

Michigan 

85, 

,402 

64, 

,052 

Minnesota 

36, 

,309 

27, 

,232 

Mississippi 

23, 

17, 

,961 

Missouri 

All 

,873 

31, 

,405 

Hsntana 

13i 

,333 

9, 

,999 

Nebraska 

13, 

,629 

10. 

,223 

Nevada 

13, 

,333 

9. 

,999 

New  Hampshire 

13, 

,333 

9, 

,999 

New  Jersey 

62, 

,475 

46; 

,857- 

New  Mexico 

13, 

,333 

9, 

,999 

New  Ycrk 

154, 

,533 

115, 

,899 

North  Carolina 

A8, 

,212 

36 

,159 

North  Lskota 

13, 

,333 

9 

,999  . 

Ohio 

100, 

,545 

75; 

,409 

Oklahoma 

22, 

,539 

16, 

,905 

Oregon 

18, 

,243  ■ 

13, 

,683 

Pennsylvania 

101, 

,813 

76, 

,359 

Rhode  Island 

1'-, 

,333 

9 

,999 

South  Carolina 

26, 

,695 

20 

,022 

o 

ERIC 
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Stace  or                                             1972  1973  1974 

Outlying  Areas  Actual  Estimate 


South  Dakota  $       13,333  $  9^999 

Tennessee  36 , 027  27 , 021 

Texas  109,737  02,302 

Utah  13,333  9,999 

Vermont  13,333  9,999 

Virginia        *  42,930  32,198 

Washington  30,639  22,980 

West  Virginia  15,953  11,964 

Wisconsin  .  40,535  30,402 

Wyoming          '  13,333  9,999 

District  of  Columbia  13,333  9,999 

American  Samoa  4,000  3,000 

Guam  4,000  3,000 

Puerto  Pico  19,000  14,250 

Trust  Territory  4,000  3,000 

Virgin  Islands  4,000  3, 000 


Estimate 


\t  Allotments  to  the  States  are  three- fourths  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
tion. Funds  allotted  in  fiscal  year  1972  were  based  on  the  latest  school-age 
population  data  according  to  specific  formula  provisions  of  Section  302(a)  of 
the  tiational  Defense  Education  Act,  as  amended.  Allotments  to  outlying  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
Section  1008  of  NDEA  as  amended. 
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TuESDAT,  March  13, 19Y3. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 

AREAS 

WITNESSES 

DUANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOIi  SYS- 
TEMS 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATIOIT,  DESIGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  H.  RODRIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMIISSIONER  FOB 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

ROBERT  R.  WHEELER,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ELElVTEN- 
TARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

GERALD  M.  CHERRY,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

JAMES  B.  ROBERTS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

THOMAS  McNAMARA,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  2TTDGET 
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Object  Oassification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
Identiacfltion  code  09-4(M)28(M)-l^!        1972  actual    1973  est.      1974  est. 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1      Permanent  positions    538 

11.3      Positions  other  tlian  permanent  ^  10 


Total  personnel  compensation   548     

12.1    Personnel  benefits:  Civilian   44     

21,0  Travel  and  transportation  of  perso;i3__  25    

22.0  Transportation  of  things......   4  

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction   3  >      

25.0  Other  services-----    58  _  

26. C  Supplies  and  materials-    10  

31,0  Equipment-.-  -j    3bl   

32.0  Lands  and  structures    5,407  5.542   

41.0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions...  602,305      433,579  60,500. 


99.0        Total  obligations.  _   608,785      439.121  60^500 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  number  of  permanent  i>ositiors   34 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  jK^itions   1 

Average  paid  employmeat  ,  35 

Employees  in  permanent  positrons,  end  of 

year„^  _  _   34 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year   1 

Average  GS  grade...    10,0 

Average  GS  salary  __      $16, 467 


Program  and  Fmandng  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wentiacation  c:  Je  09-4O-O28O-0-l-€0l        1972  actual    1973  eat.      1974  eet. 


Program  by  actmti«t: 

1.  Maintenance  and  operations   583,332      415,000  41.500 

2.  Construction  _   25,453       24, 121  19.000 


10       Total  obligations.-   608,785  439,121  60,500 

Financing: 

21   Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year  -13,609  -8,210   

24  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year  3.210    

25  Unobligated  balance, lapsing  _  9,248    -  


40        Budget  authority  (approprUtion).-  612,534     430,91ft  60,500 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligationa  incurred,  net   608»785     439,121  60,500 

72  .Obli^ted  balance,  itart of  year...   205»351      159,745  131.324 

74  Obligated  balance- ena  of  year   -rl59»743  -131,324  -60.806 

77  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts.-   —5. 089  "  


90  Outlays 


649,302     467,542  13U018 
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Mr.  Flood.  Now  we  ha-ve  the  Depaitment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  continuing  with  the  Office  of  Education,  school  assistance  in 
federally  affected  areas. 

The  presentation  is  to  be  made  by  Duane  J.  Mattheis,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  School  Systems. 

We  already  have  your  biographical  sketch,  Mr.  Mattheis. 

I  sec  you  have  a  prepared  statement.  How  do  you  wish  to  proceed 
with  that? 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SUPPORTING  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education,  Dr.  Marland,  who  has  joined  us. 

On  my  immediate  left  is  Gerald  M.  Cherry,  the  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  i\  ffected  xVreas,  who  will  parti- 
cipate in  the  presentation  this  afternoon^ 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  prepared  statement,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Mattheis.  M.r.  Chai7"iian  and  members  of  the  committee;  we 
are  requesting  $60,500,000  to  be  appropriated  in  1974  for  schools  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities.  This  compares  with  a  comparable 
figure  of  $57,410,000  in  1973. 

MAINTENANCE  AN!)  OPERATION  ASSISTANCE 

The  amount  of  $41,500,000  is  requested  to  fund  entitlements  under 
section  6  of  Public  Law  81-874.  Entitlements  under  section  6  provide 
the  full  cost  of  educating  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  in 
States  where,  due  to  State  la-w  or  for^  other  reasons,  local  scliool  dis- 
tricts are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  such 
children.  Schools  operated  under  section  6  cannot  be  terv  juiated  until 
liie  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  de- 
paitm<?-nt  concerned  jointly  determine,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  education  agency,  that  a  local  education  agency  is 
able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  the  children  attend- 
ing such  schools.  Under  section  6,  there  will  be  26  projects  serving 
close  to  50,000  i)upils  in  1974.  In  1974  funds  for  3A  students,  those 
whose  parents  live  on  and  ^^•ork  on  Federal  property,  will  be  re- 
quested under  special  education  revenue  sharing.  In  the  case  of  3B 
students,  those  whose  parents  live  on  or  work  on  Federal  property, 
the  Federal  government  will  be  terminating  support.  Unlike  the  3B 
students  where  there  is  little  if  any  local  tax  base,  the  3B  students' 
parents^lcnrw^the  community  tax  base  through  either  their  place  of 
employment  ortjieir  place  of  i-esidence.  In  many  cases  the  income  of 
the  3B  students'  j^ents  may  stim\ilate  increases  in  economic  activity 
and  taxable  wealth  Jhat  combined  with  the  taxes  paid  on  residences  or 
on  places  of  employment,  will  offset  the  education  cost. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

In  addition,  $19  million  has  been  requested  under  Public  Law  81- 
815  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  the 
construction  of  schtX)l  facilities  in  areas  where  enrollments  are  in- 
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creased  by  Federal  activities.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  fund  sections 
5  and  14.  Sixty-five  percent  or  $12,350,000  of  the  Public  Law  815 
budget  is  requested  for  section  5  which  provides  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in  areas  where 
Federal  activities  have  resulted  in  increased  enrollments  of  children 
of  parents  who  work  on  and/or  reside  on  Federal  property  or  who 
represent  an  increase  in  Federal  activity  either  directly  or  tliroug:h  a 
contractor.  The  budget  for  1973  contained  funds,  for  the  first  time 
since  1967,  for  school  districts  eligible  imder  section  5.  Many  children 
in  these  districts  are  on  double  shifts  and/oi-  are  attending. school  in 
makeshift  arrangements,  such  as  church  basements,  due  to  the  lack  of 
school  facilities.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  non-Fedei-al  local  people 
have  already  raised  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  new 
facilities.  Further,  new  construction  cannot  be  started  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  its  share. 

The  remain  g  35  percent  or  $6,650,000  will  be  used  under  section 
14  to  aid  schov..  construction  for  children  residing  on  Indian  land. 
This  1974  budget  request  for  section  14  represents  a  $3  million  increase 
over  the  1973  request  for  much-needed  funds  for  Indian  school 
construction. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  associates  and  I  Avill  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

THK  1973  FUNDING  POLICY 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  current  policy  for  the  impacted  aid  during 
fiscal  year  1973?  By  that  I  mean  how  much  are  you  going  to  allocate 
for.  the  A  children  and  how  much  for  the  B  children? 

jMr.  M.vrxHEis.  The  determination  on  tlie  1973  budget  is  involved 
with  the  continuing  resolution.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Miller  to  speak  to 
that,  if  I  may, 

Mr.  Miller.  You  may  want  to  teH'the  committee  what  our  spending 
plan  is. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  policy  ? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Our  budget  request  is  aid  for  the  A  children  and  for 
the  B.  military  children,  nothing  for  regular  3B  children  for  this 
1973  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Miller.  TJie  way  we  will  go  under  B  is  an  open  question, 
Mr.  Flood.  How  much  will  you  give  to  the  A  group  and  to  the  B 
group? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Michel  asked  me  when  we  would,  and  I  hoped  it  would  be  a  week 
from  yesterday,       we  will  inform  the  committee  immediately. 

Dr.  Oii'iNA.  We  might  expand  the  statement  my  saying  that  up  until 
February  28,  we  were  paying  A's  at  100  percent,  and  military  B  s  at 
100  percent,  but  no  other  R's.  There  were  also  a  few  hardship  provision 
payments.  The  continuing  resolution  that  passed  as  of  the  1st  of  March 
was  signed  into  law  shortly  thereafter  is  the  interpretation  Mr.  Miller 
was  talking  about  which  we  should  have  within  a  few  days. 

Ml*.  Miller.  I  said  a  week  fi*om  yesterday,  ^yhich  I  am  afraid  may  be 
optimistic.  , ' 
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BASIS  USED  FOR  THE  19  74  BUDGET 

Mr.  Flood.  The  approach  that  you  make  in  the  hndget  which  removes 
the  inequities  of  impact  aid  is  certainly  positive  and  direct.  You  just 
chop  off  the  category  B.  At  least,  your  approach  is  very  equitable, 
because  everybody  in  category  B  gets  zero.  It  is  not  hard  to  figure  tliat 
one  out. 

But  isn't  that  rather  blunt?  For  instance,  Avliat  about  the  .  *hool  dis- 
tricts where  they  have  a  large  number  of  military  families  living  off 
the  base,  and  what  about  these  very  small  school  districts  that  receive 
a  veiy  large  proportion  of  their  budget  fi'om  the  impact  aid? 

Mr.  Maxtheis.  I  tliink  there  are  a  number  of  ramifications  of  this. 

First  of  all,  although  it  would  appear  to  be  perhaps  blunt  as  one 
reviews  a  budget  i-equest  such  as  this,  this  entire  area  of  impact  aid 
has  been  imder  discussion  during  a  number  of  administrations,  and 
requests  for  changes  have  been  forthcoming.  So,  really,  the  change  is 
not  new. 

The  fact  that  action  is  being  taken  perhaps  is  new.  So,  it  is  not  a  new 
item. 

In  the  past  year,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  we  moved  buck  in  one  category  of 
the  B  studentis,  and  have  been  funding  just  the  military  B  students. 
That  is  a  transitional  type  of  approach  that  we  have  been 
implementing. 

Then  the  other  question,  as  you  have  indicated,  is  a  larger  philo- 
sophical one  as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is  for  these  children  residing 
in  these  school  districts  whose  parents  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Studies  have  been  done.  The  one  we  quote  most  often  is  the  Battelle 
study,  which  found  it  very  difficult  to  assess  an  actual  or  absolute 
impact  of  these  Federal  employees'  children  on  the  school  districts. 
Because  of  all  of  the  other  peripheral  impact  of  these  children  and 
their  parents  in  the  community — paying  various  kinds  of  taxes,  con- 
tributmg  to  various  private  as  well  as  public  agencies  that  operate  in 
communities,  they  simply  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
identify  an  absolute  responsibility  and  impact  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  have  concurred  with  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  recom- 
mended budget  that  we  have  before  you. 

number  of  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Flood.  You  Avere  talking  about  the  Indians.  How  many  of  the 
Indian  children  and  how  much  funding  for  them  do  you  include  in 
category  B? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Can  you  give  me  a  breakdown  on  the  Indian 

children?   

They  are  all  classified  as  A  children. 
Dr.  Ottina.  About  60,000. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  RECEIVING  LiVRGEST  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Flood.  For  the  record,  give  us  a  list  of  the  top  50  recipients  of 
impacl.  aid  distributed  between  category  A  and  category  B,  and  show 
the  total  educational  expenditures  For  tliose  school  districts. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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ALTERNATIVK  TO  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Flood^  Suppose  Congi-ess,  as  they  sa-y,  in  its  Tvisdom  decides  not 
to  enact  the  education  revenue  sharL^,  what  do  you  think  this  coxn> 
mittee  could  do  about  impact  aid? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  request  that  we  have  before  you  is  twofold: 
One,  where  we  have  the  A  category  to  be  a  part  of  the  educational  reve- 
nue sharing  bill,  and  two,  for  <^he  other  portion,  those  children  who  are 
attending  schools  where  the  local  educational  agency  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide suitable  free  education,  we  are  requesting  a  budget  item  for  their 
coverage.  That  is  the  way  we  are  i-ecommending  the  impact-aid  pro- 
gram  be  carried  forward. 

Mr.  Fr>x>D.  If  there  is  no  law.  Suppose  we  decide  not  to  enact  i-evenue 
sharing,  what  do  you  think  the  committee  should  do  about  impact  a  id  ? 

Mr.  Maxtheis.  That  again  gets  into  this  area  of  contingencies,  and 
we  have  not  determined  any  contingencies  at  tliis  juncture.  We  fire 
planning  on  the  enactment  of  the  special  education  i^venuo  sharing. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  the  statute  which  author- 
izes payment  for  the  A's  is  cue  that  does  not  expire.  So,  it  would  re- 
main in  effect.  It  is  only  that  portion  that  '^eals  

Mr.  Flood.  I  loiow  that.  I  asked  you,  what  do  you  think  this  com- 
mittee should  do  in  case  you  do  not  get  a  law  ? 

Dr.  OmNA.  We  would  propose  that  we  M^ould  fund  the  A  children 
as  we  propose.  We  would  not  seek  funding  for  the  B's. 

EFFECT  OF  CONTINUIKG  EXISTING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  Just  in  case,  again,  that  this  Education  Act  fails  to  be- 
come law  this  year,  will  you  supply  for  i^he  record-^veiy  seldom  do  we 
do  this,  but  this  is  3  times  this  week— appropriation  language  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  existing  law  along  the  lines  i*ecommended  by  this 
committee  for  the  last  3  years;  that  is,  fully  fund  eategoiy  A' where 
this  category  is  23  percent  or  more  of  the  total  school  enrollment,  and 
90  percent  of  the  funding  for  other  eategoiy  A,  and  73  percent  of  fund- 
ing for  category  B.  Then  extend  the  tables  you  have  on  pages  63  and 
64  of  your  justifications  just  to  show  that  information. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Proposed  1974  Appropriation  Lanquaoe  for  SAFA 
school  assistance  ix  federallr  affected  areas 

For  carrying  ont  title  I  of  the  act  of  September  30, 1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C., 
ch.  13),  and  the  act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19), 
$033,605,000,  of  which  $614,695,000,  \vhi<'h  shall  j.nclude  to  total  amounts  pay- 
able under  section  6,  shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as 
authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and 
$10  million,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing 
school  facilit^ert  as  authorized  by  said  act  of  September  28,  1950 :  Provided,  That 
none  of  tlie  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  e<lucatiokial 
agency  in  excess  of  00  percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would  ctliei*- 
wise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  I  if  the  number  of  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said  sec- 
tion 3(a)  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  such  schools  : 
Provided  further;  That  none  of  '.he  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess  of  73  percent  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agency  would  othenvise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  title  I: 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing  school 
facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  the  act  of  September 
23,  1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100  percent  of  tlie  amounts  payable 
under  section  5  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b)  :  ProvifJed  further^  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  the  act  of  September  23,  1950,  no  more  than 
65  percent  will  be  used  to  fund  section  5  of  the  above  act 
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FUNDING  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Flood.  Last  year  you  requested  and  the  Congress  approved 
special  appropriation  language  for  the  Public  Law  815  construction. 
That  would  partially  fund  sections  5  and  14  of  the  act.  What  projects 
do  you  plan  to  fund  under  those  sections,  and  how  were  they  selected? 
Did  you  pick  them  out  of  a  hat,  or  what? 

Ml.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Cherry,  could  you  respond  cn  that. 

Mr.  Cherry.  Mr.  Chairman^  we  would  plan  to  fund  approximately 
16  projects. 

First  of  v:ll,  Ave  would  fund  one  major  disaster  project  with  aoout  $3 
million.  We  have  not  funded  the  remainder  of  the  $15  million  pending 
a  resolutior.  of  the  interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Fr.ooD.  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  You  asked  for  that  language,  and 
we  gave  it  to  you,  under  section  14  for  construction.  We  want  to  know 
what  projects  you  plan  to  fund  under  those  sections.  How  did  you  pick 
them  out? 

Mr.  Cherry.  We  picked  them  out  according  to  the  la:agiiage  of  the 
law,  which  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  set  up  a  priority  index 
for  ranking  of  projects  of  high  priority  down  to  low  priority.  The 
priority  index  is  determined  by  taking  the  number  of  unhoused  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district,  adding  to  it  the  number  of  federally  con- 
nected pupils  for  whom  the  school  district  is  eligible  for  payment,  and 
comparing  the  two  factors  to  the  total  number  of  children. 

We  apply  the  same  rule  to  each  school  district  and  rank  them  from 
high  tolow,  and  we  would  then  fund  down  the  first  16  projects.  Tliis 
$15  million  will  fund  about  16  proj  ects. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  many  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  I  would  have  to  furnish  it  for  the  record.  We  have  568 
projects  totaling  about  $293  million. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  the  number  of  projects  that  you  intend  to  fund^ 
under  both  those  sections  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  Those  are  the  number  of  eligible  projects  on  file.  V^e 
would  fund  16  of  those. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  is  so  much  interest  in  this  thing,  you  may  as  well 
list  the  16  and,  when  the  record  comes  back,  take  a  look  at  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  yardstick  you  used,  amd  then  make  that  very  clear  in  the 
record,  and  then  follow  it  by  saying;  there  is  thp  yardstick  and  here  are 
the  16  projects. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Insert  Page  2199 


List  of  Construction  Projects  to  be  Initiated 
from  Funds  Provided  In  the  1973  SAFA  Budget  Request 


Fiscal  Year  1973 


Estimated 

Section  and  Project  Wumber  Entitlement 


Section  l<t 

Nebr-73-C-3001  (Knox  Co.  Public  Schools)   $  968,000 

N.Hex-73-<:-402  (Gallup-HcKinley  S.D.  H)   ^63,125 

Ari2-73-C-1^03  (Sacaton  E.S.D.  516)   3,362, A70 

^»613.595^^ 

Section  5 

Callf-73-€-56  (San  Diego  Unified  School  District)...  2,557,875 

La-73-C-602  (Vernon  Parish  Sch.  Board,  Dlst.  1^12)...  1,313,788 

*Tex-72-C-70^  (No?anville  C.S.D.  050)   96,250 

Mont.-73-C-3002  (ci.S.D.  j?26,  St.  Ignatius)   2^7,235 

La~71-C-602  (Vernon  Parish  Sch.  Board,  Dlst.  1^12)...  30^,140 
Calif -69-0-1702  (Kern  Jt .  Jr."  Col.  Dist., 

Bafcersfield)   151,956 

Ojaa-72-C-A3^  (Tallhlna  Independent  Dist.  ^52)   635,170 

N.Mex-72-C-l  (Alamogordo  Mun.  S.C.  ffl)   1,^27,365 

Wyo-68-C-l601  (S.D.  #6,  Lyman)   62,302 

Calif -66-C-9  (Vallejo  Unified  School  District)   367,137 

Calif -246B19-1  (San  Francisco  Unified  Sch.  Dlst.)...  391,^^7 

Ariz-72-C-^O^  (Chlnle  Public  Sch.  Dlst.  fil^)   1,296,978 

Calif -1803A20  (Mineral  E.S.D.)   16,297 


8,889^9^0 
13,703,535 


1,/  Sums  of  estimated  obligations  do  not  equal  anticipated  allotment  of 
funds  because  the  estimated  cost  of  thp  next  project  on  the  priority 
list  exceeds  the  estlxoated  unobligated  balance,  therefore,  that 
project  cannot  be  funded.    The  balance  will  be  distributed  to  appro- 
priate sections  when  new  funds  are  made  available. 

*  Tex-72-C-70A  (Nolanvllle  C.S.D.  #50  consolidated  with  Ktlleen  Inde- 
pendent S.D. 
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Establishment  o£  Ptiorltles  for  Funding  Insert    Page  2199 

a)     I«    Briefly  stated,  the  priority  system  for  approval  of  projects  Is 
established  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  81-815,  This 
section  provides  that  the  Connissioner  shall  froni  time  to  clinc 
set  dates  by  wiilch  applications  for  payment  under  the  Act  vlth 
respect  to  construction  projects  must  be  filed.    The  section 
also  provides  that  the  Cotmiss loner  shall  by  regulation 
p- escribe  an  order  of  priority,  based  on  relative  urpency  of 
neeO,  Lo  be  followed  in  approving  applications  in  the  event 
the  funds  appropriated  under  the  Act  and  rcnvainin  illable 
on  any  cuCofl  date  for  payirvenC  to  local  educational  agencies 
are  insufficient  to  fund  all  eligible  projects.  Sections 
114*3,  114*4  and  114.5  of  the  Ferieral  Regulations  establish  the 
method  of  determining  relative  urgency  of  need.    The  relative 
urgency  of  need  for  an  eligible  applicant  is  based  on  cvo 
factors  (1)  the  percentage  that  the  number  of  federally 
connected  children  eligible  for  payment  bears  to  the  total 
membership,  and  (2)  Che  percuntage  that  the  number  of  unhoused 
children  In  the  school  district  (children  vlthout  minimum 
tichool  facilities)  bears  to  total  tismbership.    This  Office  has 
no  authority  to  establish  priority  ratings  on  any  other  basis 
or  to  vaivc  these  priority  requirements  in  approving  construction 
applications. 

II.    Described  in  more  detail  the  priority  index  Is  determined  in 
accordance  vlth  43  CFR  114,4  and  114* 5  for  each  application 
for  school  construction  assistance  and  for  each  project  (if 
more  than  one  project  request  is  filed).    The  priority  index 
for  the  complete  application  and  the  first  project  Is  determined 
by  adding  the  percentages  computed  for  A  and  B: 

A,    The  percentage  that  Che  estimated  number  of  federally 
connected  children  to  be  counted  for  payment  is  to  the 
total  estimated  membership  of  all  children  in  the  local 
educational  agency  as  of  the  close  of  the  applicable 
four-year  increase  period; 

B»    The  percentage  that  the  total  estimated  membership  within 

the  local  educational  agency  which  is  without  "minimum  ' 
school  facilities"  (unhoused  pupils)  is  to  the  total 
estimated  membership  of  all  children  in  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  of  the  close  of  the  applicable  four -year 
increase  period. 


The  priority  index,  however,  which  may  result  from  the 
addition  of  the  percentages  computed  in  (A)  and  (B)  may  not 
exceed  twice  the  percentage  determined  for  factor  (A). 
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Pupils  countable  fo.'  payment 

1.  A.     50  secMon  5(a)(1)  pupils      200  section  5<a)<:>  pupils  -  27.8 

900  -  Esilroated  total  me*nbcrsltip  in 
the  school  district  as  of 
June  30,  1973 

Plus 

B.    200  flstinatcd  pupils  unhoused  as  of  June  30.  1^73  -  22.2 

900  -  Estimated  total  .  ^nhership  in 
the  school  district  as  of 
June  30,  19  73 

Priority  index  equals  50.^ 

2.  A.    50  section  5(a)(1)  pupils  +  200  section  5(a)(2)  pupils  -  27.8 

90O  -  Esticuted  total  tncmbership  in 
the  school  district  as  of 
w  .ae  jO,  1973 

Plus 

B.  350  Estimated  pupils  unhoused  as  of  June  30,  1973  "  38.9 

900  -  EstLcuited  total  membership  in 
thft  school  district  as  of 
June  30,  1973 

(Sum  •  66.7) 

C,  Priority  index  (2  times  27.8  (A>>  55. 6 

NOTE:    If  certain  waiver (s)  are  requested  under  section  5(e)  or  14 
of  the  Act  and  determined  approvable,  a  priority  ir.dex  is 
computed  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  waiver  area. 

III.    The  priority  indices  for  tfio  second  and  succeeding  prolecta.  The 
applicant  indicates  the  order  in  which  each  project  shall  be  con- 
sidered,   the  priority  index  of  the  second  and  succeeding  projects 
will  be  determined  by: 

A.    Dividing  the  normal  capacity  of  the  first  project  by  the 

total  estimated  membership  as  of  the  close  of  the  applicable 
four^year  increase  period. 

&•    the  priority  irdex  of  the  second  project  is  determined  by 
reducing  the  i'lltlal  priority  index  by  twice  the  percentage 
determined  in  A,  immediately  above. 

C,    For  each  of  succeeding  priority  the  priority  Index  Is 
determined  by  reducing  tha.initial  priority  index  by  the 
percentage  that  the  cumulative  total  normal  capacity  of  all 
applicants'  approved  projects  are  of  the  total  membership. 
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Example: 

1.  Initial  priority  index  of  the  application  and  the  "A"  of 
first  project 

2  X  Norrial  capacity;  A  project  (75  pupils) 
900  -  Total  membership 

2.  Priority  index  of  the  "B"  project  (50.0  -  15.4) 

2  X  Normal  cap:  A  project  (75  pupils)  +  B  project  (25  pupils) 

3.  Priority  of  the  "C"  project  (50.0  -  31.6) 


IV.    The  Subprlorlty  Index 

If  the  same  initial  priority  index  has  been  computed  for  several 
applicants  the  subprlorlty  within  the  same  priority  Index  range 
would  be  determintd  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  federally 
connected  pupils  countable  for  payment. 

Example: 

District  "X"  Priority  Index 

Percent  Federally  connected  pupils 

countable  for  payment  (A)  »  27.8  or  subprlorlty 

District  "Y"  Priority  Index 

Percent  ttderally  connectc:!  pupils 

counted  for  payment  (A)  «  25.6  or  subprlorlty 


V ,    Priority  Lists  and  Rank  Chrder  6^  Applicadon  by  Priority  Index. 

A.  Appllcatirns  are  processed  tentatively  on  the  basis  of  data 
contained  in  the  application.    A  tentative  priority  Index 
is  computed  as  Indicated  above,  as  well  as  estimated 
entitlement.    Upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  field  survey 
the  application  is  analyzed  and  firm  priority  Index  and 
entitlement  are  determined. 

B,  Eac!i  application  (or  project  request,  if  more  than  one 
has  been  submitted  by  an  applicant)  is  listed  in  priority 
index  rank  order  (high  to  low)  In  accordance  to  the 
section  of  the  Act. 
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C,    Lists  which  may  be  maintained  for  applications  for  assistance  are 

(1)  Sections  5,  5  and  8,  and  IA(c) 

(2)  Section  W(a)  and  (b) 

(3)  Section  9  (A  listing  is  not  maintained  presently,  as  there 

are  no  requests  on  file) 

(4)  Section  10 

(5)  Sections  5,  5  s.\nd  8,  and  14(c)  when  federally  connected 
pupils  countable  for  payment  tire  connected  with  low-rent 
housing  facilities,     (A  listing  is  not  maintained  presently, 
applications  are  identified  on  List  (1)) 

(6)  Section  16  (A  listing  has  not  been  maintained  to  date 
since  all  projects  are  funded,) 
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CONSTRUCTION  PROcTECT  AT  HOLLOKAN  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  Flood.  We  have  had  much  discussion  back  and  forth,  espe- 
cially in  the  conferences  the  last  couple  of  years,  on  the  status  of  the 
construction  project  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  N. 
Mex.  Are  you  going  to  fund  it  ? 

Mr.  CiiERRr.  It  does  not  have  a  high  ei^ough  priority  to  be  funded, 
I  do  not  believe,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  reason  I  bring  that  up  is  that  when  we  changed  that 
appropriation  language  last  year,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  change 
the  allocations.  Wliat  was  the  purpose  of  changing  the  language  if  we 
did  not  change  the  allocation?  You  asked  for  the  change  of  language, 
and  we  approved  it.  We  had  the  impression  that  because  of  the  special 
language  you  asked  for,  as  soon  as  you  got  it  there  would  be  a 
chancre  in  the  procedure. 

^Tiat  happened  ?  There  obviously  isn't  a  change. 

EFFECT  OF  SPECIAL  LANGUAGE  FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  815 

Mr.  Cherry.  There  was  this  change,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  last  year, 
we  were  funding  what  we  called  section  10  projects  first,  federally 
operated  projects.  Section  10  was  taking  all  the  money.  We  have  not 
had  any  money  for  sections  5  and  14  since  1967.  We  asked  for  special 
language  so  we  could  fund  sections  5  and  14  from  the  top  priority 
down  as  far  as  the  money  would  go. 

Mr.  INIati^jieis.  Tlie  change  was  to  open  up  section  5,  which  ap- 
parently did  not  get  as  far  as  we  might  have  anticipated. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  being  the  case,  are  all  these  schools  you  are  talk- 
ing about  under  those  two  sections,  5  and  14? 

Mr.  CiTEuuY.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  current  backlog  on  Public  Law  815  projects, 
the.  number  of  applications  you  have  approved  for  funding?  Give  us 
a  table  shoM'ing  this  information  by  section  of  the  act. 

[The  information  follows ;] 

Following:  is  a  suiiiinary  of  applications  for  school  construction  assistance  under 
rublic  i^aw  81-815  showing  applications  ehgible  or  potentially  elipble  ns  of 
Mfirch  VM^  under:  (1)  sections.  5.  8.  and  14(c)  :  (2)  sections  14  (a)  and  (b), 
and  (3)  section  10.  Each  listing  is  accompanied  by  tabulation  showing  the  num- 
bers of  application  by  priority  index,  estimated  entitlement,  and  cumulative 
totals. 

The  estimated  backlog  in  summary  . 

Sections  5,  8,  and  14(c)  (426  applications)  $153,317,021 

Sections  14  (a)  and  (b)  (54  applications)   41,316,868 

Section  10  (80  applications)   83-  736,406 

Total  (560  applications )   278,  3*^  J,  298 

An  examination  of  the  list  for  sections  5,  8,  and  14(c)  will  show'  that  N.Mex- 
T2-01.  Alamogordo  Municipal  School  District  No.  1  is  05  in  priority  rank  order  at 
priority  index  14.9.  It  would  require  approximately  $51.1  million  under  section  5 
of  the  act  of  fund  this  application  in  priority  order,  at  this  time.  Thus,  under 
the  present  priority  system  and  funding  levels,  the  rpplicatlons  would  not  be 
considered  for  funding  in  fiscal  years  1973  or  1974. 

However,  I  must  add  that  Alamogordo  school  district  officials  have  advised 
our  office  that  the  current  application  will  be  amended. to  request  a  waiver  under 
subsection  5(e)  of  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  impact  only  for 
the  Air  Force  base.  If  this  request  is  appro vable  the  priority  index  of  the  appli- 
cation may  change  sufficiently  to  permit  funding.  No  conclusions  may  be  drawn, 
however,  until  the  waiver  request  is  received  and  processed. 
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COMBINED  PRIORITY  LISTING 
.   SECTIONS  5.  AND  14(c) 


March 


Priority  Index 

No.  of  Applicaclona 
per 

EsciDated  Entitlcmenc 
per 

Remarkfl 

Intel  'al 

CuoiuLftt  ive 

Interval 

CuoiuIaCive 

100  and  above.... 

2 
1 

2  . 

1 

3 

4 

8 
19 
26 
83 
129 

2 
3 
5 
6 
9 
13 
21 
40 
66 
149 
278 

3,871,663 
461,374 
343,485 
304,140 
869,428 
2,073,859 
5,052,727 
14,110,127 
10,153,038 
37,380,873 
41,018,973 

3,871,663 
4,333,037 
4,676,522 
4,980,662 
5,850,090 
7,923,949 
12,976,676 
27,086,803 
37,239,841 
74,620,714 
115,639,687 

(0)  Zero  priority 

application 

1 
2 
12  ■ 
133 

I  ranked  in  t 

278 

278 

278 

278  , 

278 

278 

278 

279 

281 

293  . 

426 

ubpriority  or 

676,704 
784,135 
2,921,097 
33,295,398 

der 

115,639,687 
115,639,687 
115,639,687 
115,639,687 
115,639,687 
115  ,  63  9,687 
115,639,687 
116,316,391 
117,100,526 
120,021,623 
153,317,021 

28 

•  454 

37,634,789 

190,951,810 

T.  inelleibl 
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COMBINED  PRIORITY  LISTING  SECTION  14(a)  AND  (b) 


Priority  Index 


No.  of  Applicatlonn 

 per  . 


Interval  Cutnul&tlve 


EBCioiaced  Enclclcmenc 
per 


Interval 


CuQiulatlve 


100  and  above. 

90-99.9  

80-89.9  

70-79.9  

60-69.9  

■10-50.9  

^0-49.9  

30-39.9  

20-29.9  

10-19.9..*.'  

D. 1-9.9..  


6 

6 

1 

7 

7 

2 

9 

3 

12 

6 

18 

4 

22 

4 

26 

2 

28 

9 

'  37 

2 

39 

8,202,565 
2,304,000 

1,939,500 
2,175,835 
0,131,073 
2,407,630 
5,162,632 
909,712 
4,093,438 
1^020.817 


8,202,565 
10,506,565 
10,506,565 
12,446,065 
14,621,900 
23,752,973 
26,160,603 
31,323,235 
32,232,947 
36,326,385 
37,347,202 


(0)  Zero  priority 

100    

90-99.9  

80-89.9  

70-79.9  

60-69.9...  

50-59.9  

40-49.9  

30-39.9  

20-^9.9  

10-19.9  

O.X-9.9  

a;.  


application  I  ranked  in  lubpriority  order 


39 

39 

39 

40  . 

40 

41 

43 

43 

45 

46 

52 

54 


42,000 

450,000 
219,506 

582,556 
337,600 
,011,604 
326,400 


37,347,202 
37,347,202 
37,347,202 
37,389,202 
37,389,202 
37,839,202 
38,058,708 
38,058,708 
38,641,264 
38,978,864 
40,990,468 
41,316,868 


Tentatively 
.Ineligible 


56 


13,969,511 


55,286,379 
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U)iniiNi:u  .'luoniTY  uiSTinr..  section  in.  ruELic  law  Ri-si'i 


Nc  ,  of  AppUciLlun;; 

Hstlmatod 

Knt  i  t lament 

Per 

Per 

Priority  Tnflox 

Ini  erv.il 

Ciifflitlntlvf 

Interval 

Cumulative 

Hemarks 

Group  I  -  Kop.ilrr 

Croup  II  -  Transfer  of 

11,221.206 

Ownorsbfp  Co  I.KA 

11 

11 

11,221|206 

Group  III  - 

Unhoused  pupil 

100  find  ahovo 

11 

11,221,206 

1 

90-99.9 

1 

12 

2,006,000 

13,227,206 

80-89.9 

1 

13 

4,543,197 

17,770,403 

70-79.9 

6 

19 

17,928,533 

35,698,936 

60"69.9 

2 

21 

3,187,210 

38,886,146 

50..59.9 

5 

26 

7,356,094 

46.242,240 

40-49.9 

3 

29 

5,295,000 

51,537,240 

30-39.9 

5 

34 

6,592,07B 

56,129,318 

20-29.9 

11 

45 

6,977,536 

65,106,654  i 

10-19.9 

6 

SI 

5,563,156 

70,670,010 

0.1-9.9 

3 

54 

-7l.9X.2U  t    ...  , 

Group. IV  - 

Remodeling  Needs 

"0"  (Zero)  Priority 

1 

By  FV  of  Application 

1967 

1 

55 

688,900 

72,619,111 

1968 

1 

56 

523,000 

73,142,111 

1969 

5 

61 

1^742,409 

74,884,520  ' 

1970 

61 

74,884,520 

1971 

10 

71 

2,255,410 

77,139,930 

1972 

9 

80 

6,596,479 

63,736,409- 
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Mr.  Flck)d.  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CONSTRUCTION  BACKLOG 

Following  that,  in  your  justifications  you  say  there  is  an  unfunded 
backlog  of  eligible  or  potentially  ehgible  construction  applications 
estimated  at  $266,165,000.  That  figure  is  not  inchided  in  your  table 
of  authorizations  under  Public  Law  815,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cherry.  No. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  It  is  a  backlog.  There  would  not  be  any  reason  why 
it  would  bo  entered. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Will  you  tell  us  more  about  these  unfunded  projects? 
We  might  .  asked  by  others  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  this. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  having  hearings  is  to  get  information  to  be 
helpful  for  debate. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  have  backlogs  in  there,  and  they  are  based  on 
the  crit  eria  we  have  established  for  funding. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Will  you  provide  an  explanation  for  ti  e  record  ? 

Dr.  Ottina,  Will  you  outline  the  criteria  for  subm;tting  an  appli- 
cation for  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  Yes. 

The  law  is  very  specific  in  listing  eligibility  requirements.  There 
must  be  a  specific  increase  in  the  number  of  federally  connected  pupils 
over  a  4-year  period.  If  the  school  district  has  this  prescribed  per- 
centage of  increase  of  federally  connected  pupils,  then  the  increase 
in  number  of  such  pupils  is  multiplied  by  a  percentage  of  the  State 
rate  for  construction  of  school  facilities.  That  is  the  amount  of  montiy 
they  are  eligible  for. 

They  can  build  an  elementary  school,  they  can  build  a  high  school, 
whatever  they  choose  to  build,  with  the  funds,  if  they  can  be  reached 
with  the  money  within  their  priority. 

Dr.  OinNA.  And  normally  any  district  nieeting  that  criteria  file  the 
application,  and  you  review  the  application  for  eligibility  and  post 
it  amorig  those  that  would  be  considered  eligible  M,nd,  therefore,  on 
the  backlog  list. 

Mr.  Cherry.  That  is  right. 
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FUNDING  REQUIRED  TO  CONTINUE  CATEGORY  B 

Mr.  Shriver.  Hoav  much  would  be  required  to  fund  category  B 
during  the  next  school  year  with  the  same  percent  of  entitlement,  73 
percent,  as  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  It  would  be  73  percent  of  $476  million. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Put  the  ansAver  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Dollar  Requibements  to  Fund  3  **B" 

The  amount  of  $347,480,000  would  bo  required  to  fund  category  **B"  children 
during  the  1973-74  school  year  at  73  percent  of  entitlement 

Mr.  SuRrvTER.  You  may  already  have  provided  this  for  the  record 
about  how  many  school  district^i  are  now  receiving  category  B  im- 
pact assistance  and  how  many  students  are  enrolled  in  those  districts. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Do  you  mean  the  number  of  students  receiving  aid,  not 
the  number  of  students  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  SHRrvTER.  Not  just  the  B  students;  the  total  enrollment.  Put 
that  in,  too,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  There  can  be  a  breakdoAvn  of  the  total  enrollment 
as  well  as  the  B  students  broken  out. 

Mr»  Shriver.  And  how  much  each  State  is  receiving  this  year 
for  category  B  as  compared  to  last  year. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TABLE  COMPARING  EACH  STATE'S  PAYMENTS  FOR  *'B"  PUPILS  IN  1972  AND  1973 


•-'voce  oir 

1^77  Pc!  ^iT^a^«>/1  "B" 

1^73  F<5^^^la^pf^  " 

On  f"  1  ^T^  «<i  ft   A  TP  a 

JT  ay  uicu  us 

^JJl 9 JoU,UUU 

'?cDD  ,  DO/  ,UUU 

7   111  nnf) 
1  ,  IJi ,uuu 

D  ,DUU  ,uuu 

3  ,300,000 

Z , 751 ,0U0 

ArJ  7ona 

i\  ,100  ,00U 

3 , zzy  ,uuu 

Arkansas 

X ,  j,UUU 

1 , Jo J  ,uuu 

Call f nTr* i  a 

47  ,oJ/,(j(jU 

Jo ,oyo  ,uuu 

Colorado 

in  n^T  nnn 
lu ,  u_>/  ,uuu 

7  7^7  nnn 
/  ,  /D / ,uuu 

Connecticut 

O    9/1/1  C\C\(\ 

1 , / Jl  ,UUU 

J^O,00U 

Z51  ,UUU 

District  of  Columbia 

•a   Q/i/.  r\r\c\ 

J ,044 ,oou 

z,yoj,uuu 

Florida 

,Uol  ,00U 

y , jio ,uuu 

Georgia 

iU  ,  joj  jUUU 

0  ,vxU  ,U(/U 

Hawaii 

if  ,00/  ,UU'J 

J  ,oUU  ,UUU 

Z  ,  i//  ,00U 

1 ,679  ,UUU 

Illinois 

0  ,y->y  ,uuu 

D ,y lU  ,uuu 

Xudiana 

1 ,  /ui ,uuu 

Xowa 

2  OlA  000 

1  SS3  000 

Kansas 

3 ,783,000 

2,918,000 

Kentucky 

3,066,000 

2,365,000 

Louisiana 

2  ,513,000 

1,938,000 

Maine 

1,407,000 

1,085,000 

Maryland 

24  ,877,000 

19  ,186  ,000 

Massachusetts 

7,447,000 

5  743.000 

Michigan 

2,335^000 

1,801,000 

Minnesota 

2,163,000 

1,669,000 

Mississippi 

1,863,000 

1,437,000 

Missouri 

5,352,000 

4,128,000 

Montana 

1,788,000 

1,379  ,000 

Nebraska 

2, ^'57 ,000 

1,P95,000 

Nevada 

i,987,aOL- 

1,^^33,000 

New  Hampshire 

1,A43,000 

1.113,000 

New  Jersey 

9,O67,00C 

6,.'>93,000 

New  Mexico 

5,488,000 

4,233,000 

New  York 

10,798,0r'O 

8,329,000 

North  Carolina 

5,853,000 

4,514,000 

North  Dakota 

982,000 

757,000 

Ohio 

8,992,000 

6,935,000 

Oklahoma 

7,A63,000 

5,756,000 

Or<igOn 

2,606,000 

2,010,000 

Pennsylvania 

7,034,000 

5,425,000 

Rhode  Island 

2,034 ',006 

1,569,000 

South  Carolina 

5,092,000 

3,927,000 

South  Dakota 

1,232,000 

950,000 

Tennessee 

6,540 ,000 

5,044,000 

Texas 

23,042,000 

17,772,000 

Utah 

6,508,000 

5,020,000 

Vermont 

119  ,000 

92,000 

Virginia 

29,066,000 

22,418 ,000 

Washington 

8,642,000 

6,665,000 

West  Virginia 

558,000 

431,000 

Wis  consin 

1,463,000 

1,129,000 

Vtyoming 

1,083,000 

835,000 

Guam 

1,025,000 

790,000 

Puerto  Rico 

623,000 

481,000 

Virgin  Islands 

114,000 

88,000 

Wake  Island 

ERIC 
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HARDSHIP  PROVISION 

Mr.  Shriver.  When  the  President  vetoed  the  fiscal  19Y0  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  bill,  partly  because  of  impact  aid  money,  he 
included  c\  no-hardship  clause  in  the  suggested  reform  of  the  program. 
Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Mattiikis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Are  you  proposing  a  similar  provision  this  year  along 
with  the  proposal  to  eliminate  this  aid  ? 

Mr.  Matheis.  N'o.  There  is  nothing  contemplated  iu  the  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing,  and  the  other  portion  we  are  asking  for  is  a 
separate  line  item  in  the  budget  for  those  children  in  schools  where 
the  local  educational  agency  is  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  hardship  provision  such  as  that  in  this  year's  pro 
posal.  ■  £ 

Mr.  Shria^R.  I  have  just  one  more  question,  and  I  will  add  it  for  t^ie 
record.  It  relates  to  a  specific  school  district,  and  I  Avould  like  an  an- 
swer provided. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Very  good.  I  Avill  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shriver.  In  our  State,  impact  aid  accounts  for  about  one-fourth 
of  all  Federal  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Uni- 
fied School  District  No.  260  in  Derby,  Kans.,  is  especially  affected  by 
any  cutback  in  category  B  funding,  since  it  is  impacted  both  by  Mc- 
Connell  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Boeing  Co.  plant.  I  Avould  like  to 
insert  into  the  record  the  following  facts  sent  to  me  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  school  district. 

It  appears  the  tollowing facts  need  to  be  stressed. 

I.  Residential  areas  (bedroom  communities)  cannot,  taxwise,  carry  school 
costs. — ^Whyre  impacted  students  attend  school,  the  per-pupil  cost,  depending  up- 
on the  size  and  location,  is  $700  to  $1,000  per  year.  The  average  taxation  received 
for  schools  per  resident  will  no  more  than  carry  one-half  a  pupil.  Additional 
•/undlrg  must  be  secured  from  : 

(a)  Industry. — Of  which  these  areas  usuaHy  have  little,  or  that  available  is 
Government  owned  which  contributes  no  real  estate  taxation  income. 

(h)  State  sources. — The  State  of  Kansas  iias  contributed  less  than  30  percent  to 
fiiiid  the  total  school  operation.  This  percnetage  is  typical  throughout  the  country.. 

(c';  Federal  sources.— Impacted  aid,  if  funded  at  reasonable  levels,  will  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  per-pupil  cost  and  what  communities,  which  are 
largely  residential,  can  carry. 

II.  Where  else  may  funds  be  secured  for  Federal  students,  than  the  federal , 
Go^'ernment  ? 

(a)  The  fact  that  needed  impacted  aid  communities  invariably  have  relatively 
little  industry,  and  only  residential  areas  to  tax,  there  is  a  comparatively  low 
evaluation  behind  each  child.  The  I>*^r'oy  district  is  third  from  the  bottom  in 
all  school  districts  in  Kansas.  The  total  adjusted  valuation  is  $5,100  per  child. 

(ft)  Districts  with  low  taxing  bases  require  high  mill  levies  to  raise  the  funds 
needed.  Communities  with  $40  to  $70  taxation  per  $1,000  valuation  are  comnion 
in  the  Midwest.  Such  taxation  demands  include  the  present  Public  Law  874  (im- 
pactment  aid )  funding  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  load. 

III.  What  does  the  Federal  Government  propose  to  supplement  in  the  place 
of  impacted  aid? 

IV.  Who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  education  for  Government 
students  who  do  not  have  sufficient  valuation  back  up  to  ca^ry  the  needed  taxa- 
tion fund?  Local  communities  do  not  have  these  taxing  resources. 

V.  Educational  opportunity  is  an  American  right  for  all  children. — Gove  rai- 
ment classified  children  must  have  Government  financial  support. 
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[The  information  follows  0 

Rbfly  to  Comments  Submitted  by  Unified  School  District  No.  260, 

Debby,  Kans, 

.  A  category  children,  those  who  reside  on,  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property,  are  ackpo>vledged  to  be  FeU\^ral  students  for  whom  fuU  funding  is  piro- 
po.sed  in  fiscal  year  1974  under  revenue  sharing. 

We  do  not  believe  tliat  B  category  chlldrou  (those  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property)  constitute  the  same  economic  burden  as  A  category  children 
on  local  School  districts.  Unlike  the  A  children,  their  parents  pay  local  property 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  the  same  as  parents  who  are  non-Federal 
Workers.  For  this  reason  primarily,  no  funds  are  proposed  for  B  category  children 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  is  believed  that  economic  benefits  to  a  community  generally  far  outweigh 
any  burden  created  by  B  category  children  resulting  from  Federal  activities. 
Further,  it  is  believed  that  the  basic  law  recognizes  only  a  temporary  need  for 
assistance  f.)r  B  category  children  becau.se  of  tlieir  temporary  status  in  the  law. 
This  temporary  assistance  has  been  renewed  and  provided  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts for  over  20  years.  Certainly  there  has  '.cen  suflfifiont  time  for  communities 
to  have  planned  their  educational  needs  to  conform  to  available  local  and  State 
resources. 

Mr.  SxiRiVER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Smith. 

IMPACT  AID  INEQUITIES 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  io  sny  first,  I  sympathize  with  your  frustration 
with  this  program.  It  is  one  of  those  programs  which  over  the  years 
lias  operated  under  a-  distribution  formuia  which  has  defied  common- 
sense. 

Certainly,  category  A  is  a  justified  area.  Wlien  it  was  originally 
enacted,  it  was  a  small  amount  of  money,  and  the  formula  was  dif- 
ferent, t<>o. 

,  Then  in  1958,  the  formula  for  categoiy  B  was  changed  to  provide 
a  minimum  entitlement  based  on  the  national  avemge  rather  than 
actual  expenditures.  That  is  one  of  the  main  places  where  the  larceny 
comes  in.  In  addition  to  that,  in  many  districts  of  the  countr^^  the 
bedroom  where  the  cliild  sleeps  is  not  necessarily  in  the  district 
which  lost  tax  assessment  value  by  some  property  being  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls.  But  the  district  where  the  child  lives  receives  all  the  benefit 

It  is  important  to  try  to  work  out  a  law  that  makes  more  sense.  It 
will  be  difficult  and  the  least  we  could  do  is  take  out  some  of  the  abuses 
in  the  law,  if  it  5s  to  he  continued. 

Will  you  support  eliminating  the  provision  for  using  national  aver- 
ages as  the  minimum?^ 

TMien  they  have  hearings  for  continuing  this  law%  will  you  come  up 
witli  some  proposals  ?  I  know  you  are  saying,  "We  don't  want  category 
B  at  all,"  but  you  could  also  say,  "If  you  are  going  to  continue  it,  do 
the  following.^' 

Are  you  gomg  to  come  up  with  some  proposals? 

Mr,  Matthets.  In  that  particular  area  of  the  proposals^  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  f^'^hyg  to  do  as  you  did  last  time  and  say,  "We 
doji^t  want  it  ana  we  are  not  suggesting  any  amendments"  ? 
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Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  correct.  To  my  know]^dgv>,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  present  any  modifications  in  that  area. 

Dr.  OrriNA.  Our  present  thinking  is  imbedded  in  the  educational 
revenue  sharing. 

Of  course,  you  know  where  we  stand  on  that  score,  Mr.  Smith. 

xrlr.  Miller.  I  do  not  want  that  to  sound  like  tlie  same  ohl  ^  ^ng,  I 
think  wliat  we  would  say  is  if  more  money  is  to  be  spent  on  eleni^ntary 
and  secondary  education,  it  ought  to  go  into  revenue  sharing  to  be 
distributed  ar  the  States  see  fit. 

RKFORM  OF  I:MPACT  AID 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  ta,ke  that  position,  you  are  leaving  a  vacuum  un- 
less you  do  not  go  ahead  and  say,  "But  if  you  insist  on  "having  impact 
aid,  the  least  you  can  do  is  have  the  following  amendments.'' 

Mr.  Miller.  It  might  make  som^  GGnsa  for  us  to  be  addiessed  such 
an  inquu  y  and  see  if  we  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  SiMCTTH.  When  the  law  was  extended  the  last  timr^,  the  adir.inis- 
tration  failed  to  do  it,  so  there  was  nothing  else  before  the  comitiittee, 
and  the  impact  aid  people  had  their  way— no  amendments;  just 
extended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  alternatives  should  be  proposed  for  considera- 
t>^a. 

Mr.  MifLLER.  About  3  years  ago,  we  gent  up  a  reform  package,  and 
Congress  did  not  take  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reform  package  did  not  include  the  item  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  which  is  No.  1  from  the  dollars  standpoint  as  far  as  larceny 
is  concerned.  Some  districts  are  making  a  profit  out  of  this  program. 

It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to^  prepared  to  come  up  with  some  very 
specific  alternatives  at  least  to  cti^down  the  authorization  so  We  do 
not  have  quite  so  much  money  involved. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Conte.   

TERMINATING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  CoxTE.  You  are  proposing  termination  of  the  assistance  to  fed- 
erally affected  school  districts  for  the  so-called  children.  You  are  also 
not  requesting  funding  under  section  2  of  Public  Law  874  which  is  de- 
signed to  compensate  localities  for  real  property  whidi  is  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls  through  Federal  acquisititon.  Is  it  not  unfair  to  remove  both 
of  these  sources  of  support  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  After  considering  all  portions  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram, it  was  determined  that  A  categ'ory  children  and  section  6  (^hich 
includes  only  A  type  children)  represent  major  Federal  burdens  caused 
directly  by  Federal  Government  activities  and  therefore,  sliould  be 
funded  in  full  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Funding  cannot  be  pit)posed  for  other 
sections  deemed  lesser  burdens  and  in  many  instances,  not.  burdens  at 
all. 
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REASONS  FOR  TERMIXATIXG  SECT  .OX  2 

Mr.  Cox'j'E.  What  is  the  reason  for  recommending  termination  of  the 
section  2  program? 

Mr.  Cjierrt.  There  are  less  than  150  applicants,  in  about  half  tl  .e 
States,  under  section  2  of  Public  Law  874,  payments  for  which  repre- 
sc?nt  onl}'  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  recommended  for 
revenue  sharing  in  fiscal  year  1974.  It  \yould  appear  that  the  States 
\m  which  section  2  applicants  now  receive  this  relatively  small  sum 
could  recompense  the  few  districts  from  their  levenue-sharing  funds. 

EFFECT  OF  ITERMIXATIOX  OX  FHOPKRTY  TAXES 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Will  the  termination  of  the  support  for  B  children  not 
cause  property  taxes  to  rise  significantly  to  support  the  loss  of  this 
Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  CuERKV.  In  some  cases,  it  probably  will.  However,  this  situation 
would  not  have  occurred,  had  proper  planning  by  school  districts  t^ken 
I>!ace.  For  the  past  6  years,  even  during  the  previous  administration, 
reduced  funding;  and  no  funding  have  been  proposed  for  B  children. 
They  were  aiforded  only  temporary  status  in  the  la\r  wdiich  is  a  clear 
indication  that  permanent  assistance  was  not  deemed  necessary  for 
these  children.  Yet  payments  have  been  made  for  them  for  over  20 
years.  Kather  than  direct  their  plannin^a:  to  include  only  local  and 
State  resources,  school  districts  have  continued  year  after  year  to  plan 
their  budgets  on  the  basis  that  they  will  receive  Federal  payments  for 
B  children.  Also,  continuing  payments  for  B  students  fails  to  reco<^' 
nize  that  the  income  of  their  parents  generally  increases  the  taxable 
wealth  in  the  community  that,  combined  with  taxes  paid  on  the  resi- 
dence, offset  educational  costs. 

JMFACT  Am  AS  A  SUPPt-EMEXT  TO  FEDERAL  SALARIES 

Mr.  CoNTB.  How  much  pressure  for  wage  and  salary  increases  do 
you  think  that  the  removal  of  the  B  support  for  education  will  create 
since  this  aid,  in  many  ways,  is  a  form  of  supplement  to  Federal 
salaries. 

Mr.  Cherry.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  consideration  of  impact 
aid  as  a  form  of  supplement  to  Federal  salaries.  With  the  public  school 
system  in  this  country,  there  is  no  need  to  supplement  salaries,  either 
Federal  or  non-Federal,  to  guarantee  education  to  American  children. 
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PRIORITY  TO  SECTION  5  SCHOOL  COXSTRUCTION 

Mr.  CoxTE.  With  regard  to  the  construction  funds,  on  page  66  you 
indicate  a  high  priority  will  be  given  to  the  section  5  schools,  and 
you  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  over  $12  million.  However;  you 
indicate  that  there  is  a  backlog  of  $154  million  and  1974  entitlement 
of  $39  million.  Why  is  there  such  a  divergence  among  these  figures, 
and  wlien  do  you  expect  that  this  divergence  can  be  overcome? 

Mi:^^^^gKKRii^As  previously  mentioned,  local  educational  agency 
anplicatious  filetHor  assistunce  luider  the  provisions  oi  section  5  of  the 
act  beginning  in  1&68  to  the  present  liave  not  been  funded.  As  time 
TKisses,  generally,  tlie^most  needy  applicant  local  educational  agencies 
r'ho\V"  to  tlie  top  of  the  priority  listings  as  the  applications  are  firmly 
processed.  It  is  believed  that  we  should  begin  slowly  to  elinihiate  the 
"backlog'-  by  funding  first  the  applications  with  the  most  urgent  needs 
which,  have  surfaced  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  priority  lists.  Those 
applicants  with  continued  needs  may  be  fmided  with  assistance  pro- 
\*ided  under  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973  or  through  future 
appropriations  requestpxl  for  the  permanent  pi  ovisiojis  of  Public  Law 
81-815. 

STATK  LAWS  PROHIBITING  COXSTRTjCTIOK  OX  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  CoXTE.  You  state,  also  on  page  66,  that  only  a  few  States  now 
liaA^G  laws  which  prohibit  constniction  on  Federal  property.  Hoav  many 
of  these  States  ai-e  there  now  ? 

Mr.  GincRRY.  I  will  submit  a  list  for  the  recoru. 
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States  vhere  the  federal  government  has  had  to  construct  schools 

Records  maintained  show  that  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
on  Federal  property  must  be  accomplished,  either  on  all  Federal  properties, 
or  on  certain  specific  Federal  properties,  within  the  following  States: 


1. 

Alabama 

10. 

New  York 

2. 

Arizona 

11. 

North  Carolina 

3. 

Delaware 

12. 

North  Dakota 

4. 

Georgia 

13. 

South  Carolina 

5. 

Kansas 

14. 

South  Dakota 

6. 

Kontucky 

15. 

Texas 

7. 

Massachusetts 

16. 

Virginia 

8. 

Missouri 

17. 

Puerto  Rico 

9. 

Louisiana 

Section  10  of  Public  Law  81-815  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  make  arrangements  for  constructing  or  otherwise  providing 
the  mlnljnum  school  facilities  necessary  for  the  education  of  children 
residing  on  Federal  property  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  lol Towing  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  application  therc»for  Is  filed  In  two  specific 
situations,  as  follows: 

1.  If  no  tax  revenues  of  the  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  (In  which  the  Federal  property  Is  located)  may  be 
expended  for  the  free  puMlc  education  of  such  children;  or 

2.  If  It  Is  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  he  has 
consulted  with  the  appropriate  State  education  agency,  that 
no  local  education  agency  Is  able  to  provide  suitable  free 
public  education  for  such  children. 

A  corollary  condition  exists  because  of  the  provision  of  Sub-  ' 
section  6(a)  of  Public  Law  81-874  which  provides  that  In  those 
Instances  where  education  was  being  provided  on  January  1,  1955, 
or  thereafter  on  an  Army,  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps),  or  Air 
Force  Installation  nnder  an     TangemenC  made  under  Section  6,  the 
operation  may  not  be  discontinued  until  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  concerned  jointly 
determine,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency,  that  a  local  educational  agency  Is  able  Co  do  so. 
This  Id  the  so-called  "Quantlco"  amendment  to  Subsection  6(a) 
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of  Public  Law  8i-87A  and  precludes  termination  of  Section  6  schools 
unilattirally  hy  either  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  or 
tl)e  Commissioner  of  KtuiCr^tion.     Vreparatory  to  an  attempt  to  obtain 
such  ^oioL  coneurrcuce ,  it  would  have  to  be  est.nhlished  tliat  the 
local  agency  whieii  v;ouId  he  eNpcicted  to  take  over  the  operatlcm  * 
of  ihc  scIiooJd,  formt^rly  oneraced  with  funds  authorlzod  under 
Section  b  of  Public,  Law  87A,  would  be  able  to  provide  suitable 
free  public  educatloh  for  the  children  who  have  been  attending  a 
Section  6  school.    Also,  as  a  matter  of  practical  procedure  it 
should  bi^  dtitiermincd  that  the  local  agency  is  willing  to  do  so, 
and  that  the  State  education  af^ency  in  which  the  scliools  are 
located  would  annrove  such  action  by  .a  local  education  agency. 
It  follov7.s,  therefore,  that  once  a  Section  10  facility  is 
constructe'i ,  that  its  operation  funds  are  provided  under  Section  6 
of  Public  Law  81-87A,  any  expansion  of  the  school  population  on  the 
Federal  froperty  concerned  as  the  result  of  additional  on-*base 
housing  beinfe-  constructed,  or  bv  reason  of  a  shift  in  Base  mission 
and  manpower,  r^ndates  the  construction  of  additional  school 
facilities  under  SeuLicn  10  even  though  the  conditions  which  warranted 
the  initial  construction  of  school  facilities  under  Section  10 
(i.e.  inability  of  tbr.  responsible  local  education  agency  to 
provide  a  suitable  free  public  education)  may  no  longer  exist. 

The  first  of  the  above  statutory  provisions  relates  to  those  States 
wherein  the  State  Attorney  General  has  held,  and  continues  to  hold,  or 
wherein  be  held  at  the  time  the  Section  10  facilities  were  originally 
constructed  and  their  operation  under  Section  6  commenced, 
that  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State,  nor  those  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  which  includes  local  education  agencies,  may 
be  expended  for  free  public  education.    This  is  to  say,  with  resnect 
to  Public  Law  81-815,  the  construction  of  school  facilities  by  a  local 
education  agency  on  Federal  property  for  those  children  who  reside 
on  that  property  is  prohibited.  , 

The  second  of  the  above  statutory  provisions  relates  to  those  States 
in  v;hich  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
i^o  local  education  agency  i3  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
eOuCdCion  for  children  residing  on  the  Federal  property  for  which  the 
determination  was  made. 

The  follov;ing  explanatory  comments  pertain  to  the  situation  in 
the  various  States. 

1.     In  Alabama,  two  conditions  exists.    Originally,  the 
only  Section  10  school  facility  in  tliat  State  was  located 
on  CratR  Air  Force  Base.     That  school  wap  .iustjfied  because 
at  tlie  time  it  war  constructed  no  J^tate  or  local  tax  funds 
could  be  expended  for  the  constnicLion  of  school  facllltio.s 
on  Federal  property.    Subsequently,  additional  school 
facilities  were  constructed  under  Section  10  on  '^ort 
McClollan,  Fort  Rucker,  and  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
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it  havtny*  been  detcmincd  in  1963  hy  the  Secretary  of 
of  DMF.W  that  no  local  o.Hucation  agcncv  was  ahlc  to 
provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  children 
residing  on  tliosci  V'udoral  properties  in  tlie  v:rades  for  ' 
wiiich  the  schools  were  constructed.     Tliese  schools  iiave 
been  oDjjral.cd  u'ltli  funds  autliorircd  under  Section  of 
Vublic  Law  81-87A  since  tliair  incention;  hence,  they  cannot 
be  discontinued  excopt  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  6(a)  of  that  Act*. 

2.  In  Arij^ona,   the  construction  of  school  facilities 
under  Section  10  of  Pul>lic  Law  81-815  applies  only  in 
what  are  linown  as  Accommodation  Schools.    These  are 
schools  located  in  unorganized  territory  within  that 

late  and  operated  by  a  County  Superintendent,  namely, 
the  Fort  Huachuca  Accommodation  School  in  Cochise  County 
and  the  Williams  Air  Force  Base  Accommodation  School  in 
Maricopa  County.     There  are  no  local  taxes  available  to 
support  these  schools  which  serve  areas  having  boundaries 
coterminous  with  the  military  installations  on  which  they  are 
located.     It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
Arizona  that  the  County  Superintendent  does  not  have 
authority  to  construct  school  facilities  in  unorp.anized 
territory  (i.e.   territory  which  is  not  a  part  of  regularly 
ors^anized  school  district). 

3.  In  Delaware,  the  General  Assembly  approved  a  revision 
of  the  State  Code  on  June  20,  1957,  which  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  State  tax  revenues  for  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  of  pupils  living  in  the  State  on 
real  property  exemot  from  taxes.     The  pronerty  on  which 
Section  10  schools  must  be  constructed)  pursuant  to  that 
State  law,  is  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 

A.     In  Georj>ia,  two  conditions  also  exist.     The  State 
Attorney  General  has  consistently  held  over  the  years 
that  the  Fort  Denning  Military  Reservation,  located  in 
Chattahoochee  and  Muscoj^ec  Counties,  is  not  a  nart  of 
the  State  of  Georgia;  tlierefore,  no  State  or  local 
funds  may  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  on  Port.  Bcnninp,  for  children  in  y-radCR 
kimlerparten  througli  eiglvt  v;ho  roside  on  that 
installation.     In  the  case  of  cltildrcn  in  grades 
nine  throup.h  twelve,  Muscot^ec.  Covinty  School  District 
has  accepted  these  children  in  its  loiial  facilities 
in  return  for  a  payment  of  the  full  por  nupvl  cost  of 
their  education  which  is  made  by  the  Office  of  F.ducnCion 
under  the  Provisions  of  Section  d  of  Public  Lrtw  81-87A. 
Since  the  schools  located  cu  Fort  Hennlnp  are  operated 
under  Section  6,  thoy  cannot  be  discontinued  cxcent  in 
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accordancc  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  6(a)  of 
Public  Law  81-874. 

School   facilities  have  also  been  provided  under  Section  10 
on  Fort  Stev/art  and  on  Wiirncr  Robins  Air  Force  Tinsa.  Here, 
aqaln,  it  vas  detn?mined  in  J  963  by  the  Secretary  of  Ulir' 
that  no  local  education  aRency  was  available  to  provide 
a  Suitable,  free  public  education  for  the  children  residing 
on  tliOriu  military  installations  in  the  grades  for  which 
the  school  facilities  vera  constructed.    These  schools 
could  not  be  discontinued  excePt  in  accordance,  with 
subsection  6<a)  of  Public  Law  81--87A. 

5.  In  Kansas,  the  State  Attorney  General  has  held  that 
no  local  education  agency  iftay  construct  school  facilities 

on  land  which  the  school  diistict  does  not  own.     The  children 
in  f;rades  kindergarten  through  nine  vho  reside  on  the  Fort 
Riley  Military  Reservation  are  educated  by  the  Junction 
City  School  District,  of^eary  County,  in  school 
facilities  located  onFort  Riley.     Since  the  school 
facilities  are  locafed  on  the  military  installation, 
additional  facilities  cannot  be  cv'nsfructed  by  the 
local  education  agency  which  would  he  unable  to  obtain 
fee  siraole  title  to  any  property  Iriated  within  its 
confines . 

6.  "  In  Kentucky,  the  ^tate  Attorney  General  has  held 
that  State  or  local  funds  may  not  be  e;<nended  to  provide 
school  facilitlGs  on  Federal  property  for  children  residing 
on  Fort  Campbell  Or  Fort  Knox. 

7.  Zn  Massachusetts,   the  Attorney  General  has  held 
that  a  local  education  agency  cannot  construct  schools 
on  land  which  it  does  not  own.     Therefore,  the 
Commissioner  has  provided  school  facilities  at 

L.  G.  llanscom  Field,  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Westover 
Air  Force  Base,  and  Fort  Devens. 

8.  In  Missouri,  State  law  prohibits  a  local  education 
agency  from  constructing  soliool  facilities  on  land 
which  the  school  district  does  not  oun,  Tlierefpre, 
scliools  nr.:  provided  on  Fort  J-eonard  Wood  for  cln'ldren 
in  parades  kindergarten  tTirongh  nine  and  on  Whitcman  • 
Air  Force  Base  for  children  in  grades  kindergarten 
tlirough  four. 

9.  In  Louisiana,  it  was  dct- MTnlncd  hy  the  Secretary  of 
IMIK.W  in  1963  that  «o  local  oducr»t'ion  agency  coivld  provide 

a  suitable  free  puhllc  education,  because  o^  discrimination, 
for  children  in  grades  kinderj'.arto.n  through  six  who  ro.Mlda 
on  England  Air  Force  Haso.    The  scliools  on  this  Haso  Jiave 
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been  operated  .V I th  funds  authorized  under  Se;:t.ion  6  of 
Public  Law  81-S7A  sincci  their  incoptlou  in  1963;  hence, 
the  onr.ration  cannot  he;  discont tnucid  nxcept  in  acLorcI«'\ncie 
witli  the  nrovislcMis  of  subsection  (i(a)  of  Public  Law  81-874. 

10.  In  New  York,   scliool  facilities  arc  constructed  on 
West  Point  Military  Reservation  under  Section  10  of  Public 
Law  81-.S15.     Tho  State  Education  Department  of  Nev;  York 
State  has  beld  that  West  Point  is  not  a  part  of  New 

YorU  State;  therefore,  no  State  or  local  funds  may  be 
expended  on  chat  Droperty  for  educational  purposes. 

School  facilities  have  also  been  constructed  under 
Sf^ction  10  on  Governor's  Island  Coast  C?uard  Base  and  on 
Plattsburj?h  Air  Force  Base.     In  the  case  of  the  nroiect 
on  Governor*s  Island  it  was  determined  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Nevi  York  has  no  authority  to 
maintain  buildings  it  does  not  own..  For  that  reason  a 
modified  Section  6  project  provides  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Section  10  building.     In  the  case  of  Plattsburpli 
Air  Force  Base  it  was  d.atermined  at  the  time  school 
facilities  were  built  there  under  Section  10  that  no  local 
education  agency  could  spend  State  or  local  tax  monies 
for  the  constructioi:  of  school  facilities  on  Federal 
property . 

11.  In  North  Carolina^  Section  lO  school  facilities  have 
been  constructed  on  Fort  Brafig-  and  on  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  because  it  has  been  held  by 
North  Carolina  legal  authorities  that  no  State  or  local 

funds  may  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  school  i'acilities 
on  those  Federal  Properties  for  children  residing  on  them. 
More  recently,  the  State  Attorney  General  has  held  that  it 
would  he  impossible  for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  ai'  tlie  law 
is  presently  written,  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
public  schools  on  a  Federal  military  reservation.     This  i'? 
so  because,  in  order  for  the  State  Board  to  c^rry  on  the 
necessary  administrative  duties  required,  it  niist  have  authority 
over  the  local  school  districts  which  would    nerate  the 
school  facilities.     The  State  l\oard  of  F.duca  .ion  would 
not,  since  their  legal  authorities  hold  thai  a  Federal 
military  resciTvatiou  is  flie  same  as  anoV.\ier  foro.igu  State, 
have  any  authority  to  make  and  enforce  policies  on  federally- 
owned  land. 

12.  In  I^orth  Dakota,  Section  10  scliool   facJlitlt^s  are 
provided  at  Oarrlson  Dnm  and  Ueservoir,  a  Fedcrnl  proncrty 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corp.s  of  Knglneers,  at  lliverdale. 
The  KivcrdaJe  School  District  and  tlie  Garrison  Dam 

and  Reservoir  liavn  cotenninouM  boundaries.     The  St^atp.  

Attorney  Ocnoral  ha*^  held  tliat  neither  State  nor  local 
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funds  mny  be  expended  for  school  construction  on  this 
Federal  property. 

13.  In  South  Carolina,  two  conditions  alsp  exist. 
OriRinnlly  the.  onlv  Section  .10  school  Fncllities  in  that 
State  were  located  on  the  U.S.  Tlarine  Corps  /\ir  Station 
at  Ruaufort  and  on  the  U.S.  Marine  Corns  Recruit  Training 
Depot  at  Parris  Island.    Those  schools  were  justified  because 
at  the  time  they  were  provided  no  State  or  local  tax  funds 

could  bo  expended  for  the  construction  of  schoo]  facilities  located 
on  Federal  property.     Subsequently ^  additional  school 
facilities  were  constructed  under  Section  10  on  Fort  Jackson 
and  on  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Fo^ce  Base,  it  having  been  determined 
ly  the  Secretary  of  DHEW  in  1963  that  no  local  education 
agency  was  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education 
for  children  residing  on  'hose  Federal  properties  in  the 
grades  for  which  the  schools  were  constructed.    Those  schools 
have  been  operated  under  Section  6  of  Public  Law  81-874  since 
their  inception;  hence  they  cannot  be  discontinued  except  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  6(a)  of  Public 
81-874. 

14.  In  South  Dakota,  Section  10  school  facilities  were 
provided  on  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  and  on  Lake  Francis 
Case  (formerly  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir).     At  the 
time  these  schools  were  provided  it  was  determined  that 

the  school  facilities  should  be  located  on  Federal  nronerty. 
In  the  case  of  Lake  Francis  Case,  the  school  facility  was 
originally  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enp;ineers 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Fort  Randall 
Daw  and  Reservoir,  at  Pickstown.    That  school  facility, 
and  the  land  on  which  it  is  situated,  was  subsequently 
permitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  v;ho  has 
since  been  responsible  for  its  maintenance  and  upkeep. 
South  Dakota  statutes  provide  that  a  local  school 
district  may  not  expend  State  of  local  funds  toi 
construct  school  facilities  on  Federal  land  or  on  leased 
Federal  land  in  the  absence  of  a  contractual  agreement. 

15.  In  Texas,  Section  10  sclioo."  facilities  are  provided 

at  Fort  San  Houston,  Lackland  Air  Force  Hase  and  Randolph  Air 
Force  Basti.     Ti\  each  of  these  cases  tUo  school  district 
boundary  and  the  military  reservation  boundary  is  coterminous. 
These  local  school  districts  have,  no  tax  base,  since  they 
are  cntiroly  comprised  of  Federal  property,  and  State 
construction  funds  are  not  available. 

16.  In  Virt»inia,  Section  10  school  facilities  wp.re  provided 
on  Fort  Uelvoir,  Fort  Myer,  LanP.ley  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Quantico  Marine  Corps  Base  at  a  time  when  it  had  been 
determined  that  no  State  or  local  tax  monies  could  be  expended 
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for  the  construction  of  scUool  facilities  on  those  Federal 
properties  £or  the  education  of  children  residing  on  them  In 
tlu»  for  which  the  facilities  were  constructed.  These 

school  facilities  Oi.-ij;inally  were  onorflted  un'.ler  Section  6  of 
Public  I.aw  81-8VA.    More  recently,  l^owcvo.r ,  tl\fe  State  - 
Attorney  (Jnneral  has  held  tliat  State  and  local  tax  revenues 
may  he  expended  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  on 
Federal  property.     As  a  result,  local  education  agencies  have 
ap.reed  to  operate  the  schools    located  on  Fort  Ue.lvoir, 
Fort  Myer  and  Langley  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  and  the  Coramiss loner  of  Education 
jointly  determin(?d  that  a  local  education  d^ency  is  able  to 
provide  suitable  fvee  public  education.    T'.i  the  case  of 
the  schools  loca'.ed  on  Ouantico  Marine  ^jrps  Base, 
however,  no  agreement  has  been  reached  \etwean  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Commissioner  of  Kducation  whereby  the 
operation  of  those-  schools  also  could  be  transferred  to 
a  local  education  agency.    Therefore,  Section  10 
school  facilities  must  continue  to  be  provided  at 
Ouantico  Marine  Corps  Rase. 

17.     In  Puerto  Rico,  Section  10  school  facilities  are 
provided  on  Fort  Buchanan,  Fort  Allen,  Ramey  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  Station  under  a  special 
provision  of  the  Act  because  no  local  education  agency 
is  able  to  provide  a  suitable  free  public  education  since 
local  Puerto  Rico  school  districts  conduct  their 
operations  in  Spanish  and  thus  they  are  not  suitable  for 
English  speaking  children.    The  law  also  provides  that 
school  facilities  shall  be  provided  for  the  children 
of  employees  of  the  United  States  who  reside  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  who  are  subiect  to  transfer  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  English  is  the  language  of  instruction, 
regardless  of  whether  such  children  reside  on  Federal 
oroperty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  review  of  State  law  and/or 
the  pripr  determination  of  suitable  free  public  education 
is  conducted  when  requests  for  additional  school  facilities 
are  submitted  by  Federal  officials  under  Section  10  of 
Public  Law  81-815. 
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DIS/iSTER  ASSISTA^XE 

Conte.  You  are  requesting  no  funds  to  cover  the  natural  disas- 
ters provisions  of  the  construction  law.  Would  it  not  be  bet*\ to  have 
a  resen'e  for  this  so  that  the  other  programs  arc  not  dislocated  ^vhilc  a 
supplenientai  appropriation  is  pending?  See  page  67,  if  thi^  were 
done,  ^vould  you  please  estimate  as  to  what  would  be  an  appropriate 
reserve  for  this  i^rogram  ? 

Mr.  CiiERRy.  The  present  authorizations  for  major  disaster  assistance 
to  local  educationpj  agencies  initially  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966 
(Public  Law^  81-874,  section  7  and  'Public  Law  81-815,  section  16) 
expire  June  30, 1973.  The  ostablishniont  of  a  ^'reserve,'"  therefore,  will 
not  be  necessary.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  major  disaster  as- 
sistance provided  now  will  be  absorbed  in  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed ^^Major  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1973,''  which  will  be  presented 
for  consideration  in  the  near  future. 

Obligations  for  disaster  assistance  under  Public  Law  81-874  have 
ranged  from  $2.6  to  $40.7  million  annually  or  an  average  of  about  $9.2 
million  per  year.  These  figures  may  be  completely  revised,  if  $40  to  $60 
million  in  section  7(a)  claims  materialize  for  maintaining  the  level  of 
education  prior  to  Hurricane  Agnes  dxiring  fiscal  year  1973.  Obliga- 
tions for  assistance  under  Public  Law  81-815  have  ranged  from  $.6 
to  $11.3  million  annually  or  an  average  of  $3.8  million  per  year.  It 
is  impossible  at  the  time  the  bu'.lget  is  made  up  to  estimate  the  extent 
and  location  of  these  major  disa  iters. 

Mr.  FLc)on.  Mr.  Michel. 

StQTIOX  f;  FEDERALLY  OPKRATJiD  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  IMiGJiEL.  The  only  request  you  are  n  aking  under  "Maintenance 
and  operation-'  is  the  $41.5  inillion  for  section  6.  For  the  record,  what 
exactly  is  section  6,  and  would  you  provide  us  some  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  situations  it  focuses  on?  How  many  students  are  involved,  and 
how  many  projects?  You  are  making  no  request  for  sections  2  and  4? 

Mr.  CiiEKRy.  Where  no  State  or  local  educational  agency  is  able,  be- 
cause of  State  law  or  for  other  reason,  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  to  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  the  Commis- 
sioner must  arrange  under  section  6  of  the  act  for  their  education. 
Such  arrangements  may  be  made  either  with  a  local  educational  agency 
or  with  the  Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  property. 
Funds  to  finance  the  education  of  such  children  are  transferred  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  local  educational  agency  or  to  the  Federal 
agency,  whichever  is  providing  the  education. 

The  children  w'ho  reside  on  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Bel.,  are  edu- 
cated under  section  6  by  the  Caesar  Rodney  School  District  in  which 
the  base  is  located.  A  Delaware  State  law  prohibits  the  expenditia'e  of 
State  and  local  funds  for  the  education  of  children  who  reside  on  tax- 
exempt  Federal  property.  The  children  who  reside  on  Hanscorn  Field, 
Mass.,  are  educated  under  section  6  becaiise  the  Lincoln  School  District 
refuses  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  their  education  which  is  per- 
missible under  Massachusetts  Sta'^te  law.  The  base  is  located  in  the 
Lincoln  School  District. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  no  school  dist'Mct  in  Dehi- 
ware  may  claim  the  Dovei*  Air  Foi'co  Base  us  an  oligibl./  ^.  operty  un- 
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der  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  81-874  and  the  Lincoln  School  Dis- 
trict is  subject  to  a  penalty  which  represents  the  difference  in  cost  to 
the  Coirnmissioner  between  section  6  and  section  3,  The  children  who 
reside  on  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky. ;  Fort  Benning,  Ga.; 
and  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  originally  were  educated  under  ?ection  6  be- 
cause general  counsel  opinions  determined  that  no  State  local  funds 
could  be  expended  foi'  children  who  li^^ed  on  Federal  property. 

The  "Quantico'-  amendment  to  section  6  does  not  permit  the  termi- 
nation of  a  section  6  project  until  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  concerned  military  departmrint  jointly  determbie 
that»a  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  jDrovide  suii:able  free  public 
education  for  such  children. 

The  children  who  reside  on  Fort  Jackson  and  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.; 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  SteM'art,  Ga. ;  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Fort  McClellan,  and  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.;  and  on  England  Air 
Force  Base,  La.,  are  educated  under  section  6  because  in  1962  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Depaitment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deter- 
mined that  no  local  educational  agency  was  able  to  provide  suitable 
free  public  education  for  such  children  at  that  time.  In  most  of  these 
instances  the  original  reason  for  the  use  of  section  6  no  longer  exists 
but  the  "Quantico^'  amendment  pmlonj^  the  operations. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  there  are  29  section  6  arrangements  made  by  the 
Commissioner  for  approximately  46,000  children  at  a  total  estirnated 
cost  of  $41,500,000.  The  largest  section  6  enrollment  in  1973  is  Fort 
Knox  with  4,854  children.  Tl^^e  smallest  is  Wake  Island  v;ith  an  eri^'oll- 
mentof91. 

We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  sections  2  and  4.  The  provisions  of 
both  of  these  sections  expin*  on  June  30, 1973. 

LEGJSL.vn^'^  REFOKM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Michel.  This  question,  I  know,  puts  us  back  on  that  sifting, 
shifting  sand  of  an  unfia/ilized  legislative  proposal,  but  I'm  going  to 
ask  anyway.  For  quite  a -vhile  now,  you  folks  doMm  tiiere,  and  some 
of  us  up  here  have  been  t:alkhig  about  reform  of  the  impact  aid  pro-  ' 
gram.  Now,  you  come  up  here  with  a  proposal  to  fuse  it  into  revenue 
sharing,  but  Avith  some  kind  of  passthrough  provision  that  would 
seem  to  me  to  change  the  "A"  part  of  the  program  very  little  from 
what  it  is  now.  How  does  this  square  with  the  idea  of  reform  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  The  "A"  part  of  the  impact  aid  program  changes  very 
little  under  revenue  sharing.  The  "B"  children  would  not  be  funded  at 
all  under  revenue  sharing.  This  is  consistent  with  the  priority  consid- 
eration given  the  "A"  children  in  any  reform  proposal  for  the  impact 
aid  program.  In  the  Reform  Act  proposed  in  1970.  "A"  children  were 
counted  as  "whole"  Federal  pupils  while  "B"  children  were  counted 
as  Federal  pupils  at  only  40  perceMt  and  at  only  20  percent  in  some 
cases.  "A"  children  are  considered  a  true  Federal  burden  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  tax  basij  for  supporting  education.  "A"  children  were  af- 
forded permanent  status  in  1958  v^hile  provisions  for  "B"  children 
and  other  sections  of  the  act  are  temporary  and  next  expire  June  30, 
1973. 
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EFFKCT  OF  REVENT/E  SHARING  OX  EXISTING  rKOi^lLVM 

ilr.  MiciiEL.  Would  you  provide  a  tabL  for  the  record,  startiug  with 
the  table  on  page  52  of  the  justification  which  breaks  out  the  various 
sections  of  the  law  and  gives  the  authorization  figures?  Along  with 
the  authorization  figures,  give  us  the  appropriation  level  for  fiscal 
1972,  your  spending  level  for  fiscal  1973,  and  your  budget  request  for 
1974.  Then,  indicate  which  parts  would  be  affected  by  revenue  sharing, 
and  give  us  a  paragraph  or  so  of  explanation  on  each  section. 

Mr.  Cherry.  The  attached  table  breaks  out  the  various  sections  of 
the  law  and  provides  a  brief  explanation  of  each  section.  The  several 
columns  provide  the  1974  authorization  figure  (1974  entitlement),  the 
appropriation  level  for  fiscal  1972  (1972  appropriation),  spending 
level  for  fiscal  1073  (1973  approved  plan) ,  and  the  1974  budget  request. 
The  last  column  (1974  budget  request)  indicates  by  footnote  the  sec- 
tion that  will  be  included  in  revenue  sharing.  None  of  the  other  sec- 
tions are  proposed  for  inclusion  in  revenue  sharing.  Funds  are  being 
requested  for  only  sections  6  and  402  under  the  regular  Public  Law  874 
program  in  fiscal  1974. 

SECTION  2.  REDUCTION  IN  LOCAL  REVENOT  BY  REASON  OF  ACQUlSlilON  Oi 
REAL  PROPERTY  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  school  district  may  be  eligible  if  (1)  the  property  was  acquired  by 
transfer  and  not  by  exchange  since  1938 ;  (2)  the  assessed  valuation  of 
such  property  represents  10  percent  or  more  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  realty  in  the  distict  at  time  or  times  of  transfer  and  (3)  the 
acquisition  has  imposed  on  the  school  district  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing financal  burden. 

Maximum  entitlement  is  the  product  of  the  applicant's  current  ex- 
pense tax  rate  applied  to  the  estimated  assessed  valuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral property  ^ exclusive  of  improvements  since  transfer  date). 

SECTION  3.  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  RESIDE  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  OR 
RESIDE  WITH  A  PAIII':NT  EMPLOYED  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

Subsection  3(a)  applies  to  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  situated  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  or  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  the  district. 

Subsection  3(b)  applies  to  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 
or  reside  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  (located  in 
3(a) ),  or  liad  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (as  defined' in  section  10>?  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949). 

A  school  distiict  may  be  eligible  if  the  number  of  section  3  children 
in  average  daily  attcnclance  (ADA)  is  8  percent  of  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  (ADA)  or  400,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  and  at  least 
10.^^ 


^  Average  dall^  attendance  Is  determined  In  accordance  with  State  law  and  practice, 
except  that  the  Commifisioner  has  the  authority  to  specify  the  method  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  average  daily  attendance  of  feJerally  connected  pupils.  By  definition, 
the  term  "average  daily  attendance"  means  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  a  given 
reporting  period  divided  by  the  number  of  days  school  was  actuaUy  in  session. 
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Applicants  which  , do  not  meet  the  requirement  may  be  eligible  for 
payment  for  2  consecutive  years  following  a  year  in  which  they  meet 
the  requirement  and  received  payment.  The  Conimisioner  may  waive 
the  8'percent  condition  of  eligibility;  when  exceptional  circumstances 
exist  which  would  make  the  application  of  such  conditions  inequitable 
and  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Commissioner  is  not  authoi^ized 
to  w^aive  the  number  requirement  of  10  or  400. 

SECTION  4  (a).  SaDDEN  AND  StXiiSl^AiN-TJAL  INCREASES  IN*  THE  NUMBER  OF 
ptJPII^  IN  ADA  AS  A  DIRECT  RESULT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CARRIED  ON  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  THROUGH  A  CONTRACTOR 

A  school  district  may  be  eligible  for  fir^-year  assistance  if  the 
increase  in  the  ADA  of  countable  pupils  over  the  prior  year  represents- 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  non-Federal  ADA  of  that  year.  "Countable^' 
pupils  may  include  tho  increase  in  section  3  ADA  over  the  precediag 
year  if  the  applicant  so  elects.  Other  conditions  of  eligibility  are 
reasonable  tax  effort,  diligence  of  the  district  in  availing  itself  of 
State  and  other  financial  aid,  inability  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  additional  costs  involved,  and  a  sh'owin^  of  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing financial  burden  caused  by  Federal  activities.  Maxin'^nn 
entitlement  is  the  product' of  the  accepted  ADA  and  tlie  per  pupil 
cost  in  generally  comparable  districts  less  the  anioinit  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  available  from  State,  local,  and.  Federal 
sources  for  such  purposes,  exclusive  of  payme^its  imder  thiy  act  and 
local  source  funds  needed  for  the  education  of  other  childron. 

Section  6.  Arrangements  for  the  education  of  certain  children 
residing  on  Federal  property. 

The  Commissioner  miist  make  arrangements  to  provide  free 

public  education  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 

when : 

1.  No  tax  revenue  of  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  spent  for  such  purposes ;  or  • 

2.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  consulting 
with  the  appropriate  State  education  agency,.  !:hat  no  local  »iduca- 
tion  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education:'  for 
such  children. 

Section  302.  Transfer  of  funds  to  Federal  agencies  for  services 
whir  h  they  pvov  idc : 

Federal  agencies  may  provide  custodial,  transportation,  or 
maintenance  services  for  cliildren  residing  on  Federal  property  , 
and  attending  a  school  di.strict  which,  because"  of  State  law  or  ' 
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other  factors,  is  'inable  to  reimburse  the  Federal  agency.  In  such 
instances  the  rommissioner  may  authorize  transfer  of  funds 
to  the  Federal  agencies  to  cover  the  cost  of  services  provided. 
The  maximum  amount  transferred,  limited  by  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Commissioner,  is  tlie  actual  cost  of  such  services 
for  the  year.  Thus,  the  local  education  agency's  entitlement  under 
section  8  is  paid  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cash  payment  to  the  local  education  agency  itself.  The  second  part 
is  in  the  form  of  a  payment  made  on  behalf  of  the  local  education 
agency  to  the  Federal  agency  providing  the  services. 

SECTION  7,  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  81-87  4 

Financial  assistance  may  be  given  to  a  local  education  agency  or  a 
public  agency  which  operates  schools  providing  technical,  voca- 
tional, or  other  special  education  to  children  of  elementary^  and  sec- 
:on clary  school  age,  to  the  extent  necessary,  to  help  finance  the  norrual 
operation  of  the  elementary  -ind  secondary  school  programs;  to  miike 
minor  repairs  to  damaged  facilities,  replace  or  repair  equipment,  ma- 
terials (including  books),  and  teaching  supplies  that  were  damaged 
or  destroyed;  to  provide  temporary  school  facilities  while  .those 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  nre  being  replaced  or  restored;  and 
to  assist  in  hiceting  the  adcled  operating  costs  of  a  local  education 
agency  which  accepts  children  attending  a  private  school  whose  op- 
eration was  disrupted  or  imnaired  by  a  disaster. 

The  amount  for  any  fisciil  year  is  limited  to  what  the  Commis- 
sioiiei*  determines  is  necessai\y  to  enable  such  agcTicy,  with  State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  funds  available  to  it  for  such  purposes,  to 
provide  a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  maintained  in  the 
schools  of  the  agency  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster.  The  ad- 
ditional costs  of  providing  an  educational  program  under  public  aus- 
pices for  children  enrolled  in  disaster-stricken  private  elementary 
and  secondary  sciiools  are  taken  into  account. 

Additional  aisistance  may  be  provided  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  5  fiscal  years  beginning  witli  tlie  fiscrl  year  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent dete'*minc'd  that  the  nrea  suffered  a  major  disaster.  When  as- 
sistance is  provided  for  more  tliar.  1  fiscal  year,  payments  made 
during  the  secmd,  third,  and  fourth  fiscal  yeais  follo^ving  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  may  not  exceed  75  percent,  50  percent,  and  25 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  amount  provided  for  tJie  educational 
pro^ri'ain  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

[The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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PUKPOSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  REQUEST 

Mr.  Michel.  For  "Construction/'  Public  Law  815,  your  request  is 
$12,350,000  for  section  5  and  $6,650,000  for  section  14?  Again,  for  the 
record,  what  is  the  thrust  of  these  sections  and  w^hat  kinds  of  specific 
situations  are  we  talJcing  about?  You  are  making  no  request  for  sec- 
tions 8, 9  and  10? 

Mr.  CiiEKRY.  The  purpose  of  section  5  and  section  14  is  to  provide 
funds  to  enable  local  school  districts  to  construct  needed  •minimxim 
school  facilities  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  with  a 
parent  employed  on  such  property,  Subsection  5(a)  (1) ;  for  children 
who  reside  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  subsection 
5(a)  (2) ;  or  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands,  section  14.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Federal  property  or  Indian  lands  on  which  the 
children  reside,  or  on  v;hich  their  parents  are  employed,  are  not  subi- 
jcct  to  State  or  local  property  taxes;  hence,  they  contribute  little,  if 
an3',  moneys  to  the  school  district's  capital  outlay  budget. 

We  are  talking  about  situations  whei-e  there  are,  or  have  been,  size- 
able increases  in  public  school  membership  arising  from  expanded 
Federal  activities,  including  the  provision  of  additional  family  hous- 
ing units,  particularly  military  installations,  and  from  increased  hous- 
ing provided  on  Indian  reservations  combined  with  the  increased  pro- 
clivity of  Indian  children  to  attend  schools  located  on  the  reservations, 
and  which  are  nearer  their  homes  vis-a-vis;  attending  boarding  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  simply  not  attending 
school  at  all. 

Applications  eligible  under  section  8  must  first  be  eligible  under 
section  5 ;  hence,  there  is  no  requirement  to  request  funds  under  section 
8  because  it  is  more  or  less  an  extension  of  section  5  w^hich  is  designed  to 
provide  needed  emergency  school  construction  assistance  over  and 
above  the  amount  to  \vhich  a  district  may  be  eligible  under  section  5. 
Currently,  there  are  limited  number  of  requcrt'=' — approximately  a 
dozen — for  assistance  under  section  8. 

We  are  not  requesting  funds  under  section  9,  which  provides  school 
construction  assistance  on  account  of  increases  in  federally  connected 
membership  which  is  adjudged  to  be  of  temporary  duration  only,  not 
more  than  6  years,  because  the  number  of  situations  in  which  section  9 
is  applicable  are  relatively  rare.  In  recent  years  the  section  9  applica- 
tions have  been  the  result  of  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  construc- 
tion activity.  These  applications  have  been  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  section  610  of  Public  Law  91-511. 

During  the  past  6  years  Public  Law  81-815  has  been  short  funded 
in  comparison  to  the  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  applications  sub- 
mitted. The  law  provides  that  all  moneys  be  expended  foi*  appli- 
cations eligible  under  section  10  and  beginning  in  1971  undrr  section 
14.  Consequently,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  some  of  the  needed 
facilities  which  section  10  is  designed  to  provide,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  no  relief  for  applications  eligible  under  section  5  filed 
in  fiscal  year  1968  or  later.  Generally  speaking,  the  increases  in  pupil 
membership  which  produce  eligibility  under  section  10  stem  from  the 
same  source  as  those  which  produce  eligibility  under  section  5,  that 
is  to  say,  the  expansion  of  the  number  of  pupils  residing  on  military 
installations.  Inasmuch  as  no  relief  has  been  provided  eligible  section 
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5  applicants  wliicli  provide  free  public  education  for  ]>ui")ils  residina:  on 
Federal  ])roperty  since  fiscal  year  1067,  we  believe  it  to  be  equitable  to 
direct  our  support  to  tbose  applicants,  rather  than  to  continue  to  try 
to  keep  abreast  of  requests  under  Rcction  10  needs  when  the  local  educa- 
tional a^]:cncy  may  not  provide  for  free  jMiblic  education  or  capital  im- 
provements on  Federal  )>roperty  since  -  v  e  are  not  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  applicants  under  both  sections  in  full. 

The  San  T)ie£?o  United  School  District's  (Calif-73~C-r)8)  situation 
may  illustrate  the  problem.  Additional  military  housing  authorized  for 
constniction  on  Federal  property  in  the  Murphy  Canyon  Heia^hts  area 
included  900  family  housing  units  in  1971,  600  units  in  1972,  and  120 
in  1973.  These  units  as  we  undei*stand  it  have  been  and  are  bein^  pro- 
vided in  an  area  wheTt*.  no  schools  exist.  All  children  must  be  trans- 
Ported  to  various  schools  within  the  school  district,  many  of  which,  it 
is  reported,  are  already  overcrow^ded. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

SECTION  6  SCHOOLS  - 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  reference  to  the  section  6  schools,  would  you 
tell  us  how  many  States  are  receiving  payments  in  this  category,  and 
which  State  has  the  largest  number  of  separate  installations  creating 
eligibility  for  such  payments? 

I  should  like  to  know,  of  course,  how  many  separate  installations  in 
Vir^nia  are  creating  such  eligibility,  |ind  how  many  installations  in 
Virfifinia  are  creating  eligibility  for  payments  in  the  3(a)  category. 

Mr.  Cherrt.  Twenty-nine  applications  have  been  received  under 
section  6,  Public  Law  81-874,  for  fiscal  vear  1978,  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  provide  education  for  children  residing  on  32  different 
Federal  properties.  Thr  number  of  applications  and  properties  are 
listed  by  State  and  territory.  I  will  submit  for  the  record  a  table  listing 
the  number  of  applications  and  properties  served  by  State  or  territory. 

There  are  two  installations  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which  create 
eligibility  for  the  two  section  6  applications  from  Federal  agencies 
in  that  State. 

In  fiscal  vear  1972.  26  of  the  66  total  applicants  under  section  3  of  the 
act  in  the  State  of  Virginia  claimed  section  3Ca)  category  children  for 
49  sepaT'ate  Federal  properties  located  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Thirty- 
four  ot  the  total  properties  claimed  were  military  installation. 

[The  information  follows :] 


PUBLIC  LAW  81-874.  SEC.  6.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


State  or  territory 

Number  of 
applications 

Number  of 
properties 
served 

State  or  territory 

Number  of 
applications 

Number  of 
properties 
served 

Alabama  

4 

4 

Oregon  

1 

■1  ! 

.  I 

1 

Pennsylvania  

1 

Florida  

U 

U 

Puerto  Rico  

2 

4 

3 

3 

South  Carolina  

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

Wake  Island  

M 

Massachusetts  

2 
2 

2 
2 

29 

32 

2 

3 

^  To  be  terminated  June  30. 1973. 

*  May  be  transferred  to  Air  Fofce  Overseas  Dependent  Schools  effective  June  30,  1973. 
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ALTERXATIVE  TO  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  is  the  alterimtive  df  revenue  sharing  is  not 
enax3ted  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  We  are  planning  on  the  enactment  of  the  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing.  In  any  other  plan,  we  would  propose  the  fund- 
ing of  section  6  and  the  "A"  category  children  only. 

Mr,  Flood.  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Obey.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 


ERLC 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Are«s 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Appropriation   $430,910,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   8,210.433 

Total  obligations  . . . . .'   439,120,433 


1974 
$  60,500,000 


60,500,000 


CfaligatlonB  by  Activity 


Page 
Ref. 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


61  Maintenance  and  operation,,  $415,000,000  $  ^1, 500,000 
65      Conatruction   24.120,433  19.000.000 


Total  obligations  by  activity..,.  439,120,433 


60,500,000 


$-373,500,000 
-5.120.433 


-378,620,433 


Obllgfltioni  by  Object 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Egtimate 


Lands  and  structures. 


$    5,542,000  $ 


Grants,  aubsldiea;  and  contribu- 
tions  ,  , 

Total  obligations  by  object.,. 


X'Jcrease  or 
l)ecr'^*«e 


$  -5,542,000 


Al3.S7ft  60.500.000  ^373.078.433 


439,120.433 


60,500,000 


-378,620,433 
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Sumnary  of  Chanpjes 

•1973  Budget  authority   $430,910,000 

1974  Budget  authority  ,   60.500.000 

Net  Change   $370,410,000 

 .  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases ; 

Construction   $15,910,000  +3,090.000 

Decreases'. 

ProRram; 

Matntcuance  and  operations   415.000.000  -373.500,000 

Total,  net  change   _  -370.410^000 

Explanation  of  Change, > 

An  increase  of  $3,090,000  for  a  total  of  $19,000,000  is  requested  for  con- 
struction activities  authorized  by  P.L.*  815.    these  funds  will  construct  275  class- 
rooms benefitting  33,000  students^  an  increase  of  50  clasDrooms  and  8,000  students 
over  1973.    Language  i§  ^199  p:foyided  to  ensure  that  thei^e  j^und^  are  used  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  need,  to  provide  school  facilities  for  Indian  children  and  for 
children  in  local  school  districts  heavily  impacted  as  a  result  o£  «llltary  activity. 

A  decrease  of  $373  ,  5  00,000  is  requested  for  maintenancti  and  operations.  This 
decrease  results  from  terminating  Federal  support  for  "b"  category  students  and 
shifting  the  funding  of  *'a"  category  students  to  the  Special  Education  Revenue 
Sharing.    All  that  is  being  requested  in  this  appropriation  are  funds  for  arrange-  ^ 
ments  with  Federal  agencies  for  educating  certain  children  residing  on  Federal 
_  property  vhere  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  such  children. 
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ApproprlAtion 

l^RUUtion  Aothgy^]^€N!  rwMted 

School  Aaslstance  in  Federally  Affected  Areaa 
Public  Iav  874  >falnteiuince  and  Ojperatlon: 

Section  2.V...-..V.V.'.V...'.'.V...'..V.'.-.V..V.'.  $    7,000,000  $  — 

Section  3  V..'.'.'..'.  700,500,000  Ij 

Section  4V  '.V.  1,000,000   

Section  6    41,500,000  41,500,000 

Section  7   2/ 

Public  Law  815  Const ruction:!^ 

Section  5  ,   39,000,000  12,350,000 

Section  a«.«««««   1,000,000 

Section  9  «««  '   2,000,000 

Section  10   15,000,000   

Sec  tion  14  «  •   /.  15, 000. 000  6 , 650, 000 

Section  16  «,«  2/ 


y  Does  not  include  lod-rent  housing  vhlch  la  astimated  at  $360,000,000  for  FY  1974 

2/  Bequlreaenta  are  ui^redlctable«    They  are  payable  out  of  regular  appropriations, 
subject  to  replacement  by  supplemental  approprlationa  as  needcid. 

3/  Excludes  unfunded  backlog  of  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  applications  which 
is  estimated  at  $266,165,000  as  of  6/30/73. 
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PubP<!  Law  874,  SUt  Congress 

Title  I— Financial  Assistance  for  Local  Educational  Agencies  in 
Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Activity 


CHILDREN  FOR  WUO&I  LOCAL  A0EKCIE8  ARE  UNABLE  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  the  case  of  children  who  reside  on  Federal  properti^— 

(1 )  if  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  any  political  suboivision 
thor<K>f  may  be  expended  for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
children ;  or 

(2)  if  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  ho  has 
consulted  with  thfi  appropriate  State  educational  agency,  that 
no  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  such  diildren, 

the  Commissioner  sliali^  make  such  arrangements  (other  than  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  erection  of  facilitiiw, 
interest,  or  debt  service)  as  mav  be  necessary  to  provide  free  public 
education  for  such  children.  Sudi  arran^ments  to  provide  free 
public  education  may  also  be  made  for  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty,  if  the  schools  in  which  free  public  edu- 
cation is  usi^iilly  provided  for  audi  children  arc  made  unavailable  to 
them  as  a  i^uft  of  official  action  by  State  or  local  governmental  au- 
thority and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  he  has  con- 
sulted with  the  appropriate  Sta'.e  educational  agency,  that  no  local 
educational  agency  is  aWe  to  p/ovide  suitable  free  public  education 
for  sucii  children*To  the  n.arimum  extent  practicable,  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency,  with 
which  any  arrangement  is  made  under  this  section  shall  take  sudi 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  education  provided  pur- 
suant to  such  arrangement  is  comparable  to  free  public  education 
provided  for  children  in  comparable  coitvmunities  in  the  State,  or,  in 
the  case  of  education  provided  \inder  this  section  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  comparable  to  free  public 
education  provided  for  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  comparable  education,  personnel  may 
be  empfoj^ed  and  the  compensation,  tenure,  leave,  hours  of  work,  and 
other  incidents  of  the  employment  reUitionship  may  be  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules  (B  U.S.C.  631  et  se(L)  and 
the  following:  (1)  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.) ;  (2)  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2061  et  sm.)  ;  (3)  the  Federal  Employees'  Pay  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.) ;  (4)  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of  1944,  iS  amended  (5  U.S.C.  851  et  seq.)  ;  and  (5^/  tlie  Performance 
R«>Trr:  Act  of  1950,  as  njncnded  (5  U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.).  In  any  case 
where^education  was  being  provided  on  January  1,  1955,  or  thereafter 
under  an  arrangement  made  under  this  subsection  for  children  residing 
on  an  Army,  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps),  or  >Air  Force  instal- 
lation, it  shall  be  presumed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  that 
no  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  pro^iide'ijuitable  free  public 
education  for  the  children  residin/?  on  such  installation,  until  the  Com- 
miauoner  and  the  Secretary  oi  \  ^  militaty  department  concerned 
jointly  determine,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  that  a  local  educational  agency  is  aolc  to  do  so, 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner  makes  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  provision  of  free  public  education  in  facilities  situated 
i  n  Federal  property,  he  may  also  make  arrangements  for  providing 
f?ee  public  'education  in  such  facilities  for  children  residing  in  any 
area  adjacent  to  such  property  with  a  parent  who,  during  some  portion 
o  t  the  fiscal  year  in  whicli  such  education  is  provided,  was  employed 
on  such  propertv,  but  only  if  the  Commissioner  determines  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  (1)  that  the 
provision  of  such  education  is  appro{)riate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  (2)  that  no  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide 
suitable  free  public  education  for  such  children,  and  (3)  in  any  case 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  the  need  for  the  provision 
of  such  education  will  not  be  temporary  in  duration,  that  the  local 
educational  agency  of  the  school  district  m  which  such  children  reside, 
or  the  Stmte  educational  agency,  or  both,  will  make  reasonable  tuition 
payments  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  education  of  such  children. 
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Such  pajiitent^t  'ftiay  be  made  eitlier  directly  or  through  deductions 
from  amcnintB  ^  which  the  local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  title,  or  bot.li^  ag  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  agency  and  tlio 
Commissioner.  Any  amounts  paid  to  the  Commissioner  by  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  pursuant  ttf  this  section  shall  be  covered  in'o 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  .receipts, 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner  makes  arrangemen  B 
under  this  section  for  the  provision  of  free  public  education  in  facih 
ties  situated  on  Federal  property  \u  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam, 
American  Samoa^  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  he  may  also  make  arrange- 
ments for  providing  free  public  education  in  such  facilities  for  chil- 
dren residing  with  a  parent  employed  by  the  United  States,  but  only  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  (1)  that  the  provision  of  such  education  is 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (2)  that  no 
local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  edu- 
cation for  such  children. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may  make  an  arrangement  under  this  sec- 
tion only  with  a  local  educational  agency  or  with  the  head  of  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  administering  Federal  property  on  which  chil- 
dren reside  who  are  to  be  provided  education  pursuant  to  such  ar- 

.  rangement  or,  in  the  case  of  children  to  whom  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  applies,  with  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
ngency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  parentr  of  some  or  all  of  such 
children.  Except  where  the  Commissioner  n:"akes  arrangements  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  arrangements  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  for  the  provisicii  of  education  in  facili- 
ties of  a  local  educational  agency  or  in  facilities  situated  on  Federal 
property. 

(o)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Commissioner  shall 
limit  the  to^:al  payments  made  pursuant  to  nny  such  arrangement  for 
educating  children  within  the  continental  'Jnited  States,  Alaska,  or 
Hawnii,  to  an  amount  per  pupil  which  will  not  exceed  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  free  public  education  Drovided  for  ch.ldren  in  comparable  com- 
munities in  the  State.  The  Commissioner  shall  limit  the  total  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  any  such  arrangement  for  educating  children 
outside  the  continental  tfnited  States,  Alaska,  or  Hawaii,  to  an 
amount  per  pupil  which  will  not  exceed  the  amount  he  determines  to 
be  necfe^sjiry  to  provide  education  comparable  to  the  free  public  edu- 
cation provided  for  children  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

(f)*  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of  any  political  sub("''»i;iion 
of  tno  State  may  be  expended  for  tLe  free  public  education  of  cliil- 
dren  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property  witliin  tha  Statej  or  if  no  tax 
revenues  of  a  State  are  allocatedf  for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
children,  then  the  property  on  which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act.  If  a  local  educational  agency  refuses  for  any  other  reason 
to  provide  in  any  fiscal  year  free  public  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  which  is  witliin  the  school  district  of  that 
agency  or  which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner,  would 
1)0  within  that  school  district  if  it  were  not  Federal  property,  there 
^hall  he  deducted  from  any  amount  to  which  the  local  educational 
ngency  is  otherwise  entitled  for  that  year  under  section  c  or  4  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  co^t  to  the 
Tommissioiier  of  providing  free  public  education  for  that  year  for 

THch  such  child  exceeds  the  local  contribution  rate  of  that  agency  for 
rhat  year,  multiplied  by  (2)  the  number  of  such  children. 
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School  Construction  in  Areaii  Affected  by  Federal  Activitiet 

(P.L.  816,  dlst  CongreBa) 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  the  construction  of  school  facilities  In  area  a  affected  'jy 
Federiii  octk'7ltIr>8,  and  for  other  purpoaea 


Sec.6.  (a)  Subject  to  thBlimitntions  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d), the 
total  of  the  payments  to  a  local  educational  agency  under  this  Act  may 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  following : 

(1)  the  ^stimnted  increase,  since  the  base  year,  in  the  number  of 
children  residiiif?  on  Federal  property,  (A)  whoso  resided  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  (situated  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of  such  agency  or  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  such  school  district) ,  or  (B) 
who  had  a  parent  wlio  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (as  denned  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Compensf'.tion  Act  of 
1940),  multiplied  by  95  per  centunijOf  the  average  ncr  pupil  cost 
of  constructing^  ininiinnm  school  faciliti^c  in  the  Statft  in  which 
the  school  district  of  sucli  agency  is  situated ;  and 

(2)  the  estimated  increase;  since  the  base  year,  in  the  number 
of  children  (A)  residing  on  Federal  property,  or  (B)  residing 
with  a  parent  em  ployed  on  Federal  property  (situated  in  wliole  or 
in  part  in  the  same  State  >  i  the  sch'Xil  district  of  such  agency  or 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  from  such  school  districfc) , 
or  (C;  who  had  a  parent  ^vho  was  on  Ofitive  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  194y),  multiplied  by  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State  in 
which  the  schooj  district  of  such  agency  is  situated;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  increase,  since  tlio  base  year,  in  the  number  of 
children  whoso  membership  results  directly  from  activities  of 
the  United  Stfltes  (carried  on  either  directly  or  through  a  con- 
tractor), multipliea  by  45  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  tlie  State  in 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  shall  not  consider  as  activ- 
ities of  tlio  tJnited  States. those  activities  which  are  carried  on  in 
connection  with  real  property  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
Federal  property  by  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
15,  hut  shall  {it  the  local  educational  agency  so  elects  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b))  consider  as  children  whose  membership  results 
directly  from  activities  of  the  United  States  children  residing 
on  Federal  property  or  residing  with  a  parent  eniployed  on 
Federal  property;  and 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  endinp  June  30, 1967,  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  children,  without  regaroT to  the  limitation  in  subsection  (d), 
whose  membership  in  the  schools  of  such  local  educational  agency 
resulted  from  a  change  in  residence  from  lanci  transferred  to 
Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an  international  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State 
m  which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  sitidated;  but  if,  by 
reason  of  any  other  provision  of  law,  this  clause  is  not  considered 
in  computing  the  maximum  payments  a  local  enducational  agency 
may  receive  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967,  the  additional 

•  am«junt  such  agency  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  shall  be 
added  to  such  agency's  entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
such  purpose. 

In  computing  for  any  'oca!  educational  agency  thi  number  of  chil- 
dren in  an  incraise  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  ^'3),  the  estimated 
number  of  childrp.n  described  in  such  paragraph  who  will  be  in  the 
member^ijp  of  the  schools  of  such  agency  ui  the  close  of  the  increftse 
period  sh&tl  be  cx^tinpared  with  the  estimated  number  of  such  chiMran 
in  the  average  i'iaily  membership  of  the  schools  of  such  agency  during 
the  base  year. 


(b)  If  two  or  more  of  the  paragraphs  of  subsection  (a)  apply  to 
a  child,  the  local  educational  apency  shall  elrct  which  of  sucli  para- 
^'rnphs  sliall  apply  to  such  child,  except  thdt,  notwithstandiiifr  the 
election  of  a  local  educational  agency  to  have  ])aragraph  (2)  apply  to 
a  child  instead  of  paragraph  (1),  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
amount  for  s'lch  agency  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  such  election. 

(c)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  to  have  any 
amount  included  in  its  maximum  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  increaBe  in  children  refcn-ed  to  in 

such  paragraph,  prior  to  the  application  of  the  limitation  in  subsection 
( d )  is  at  least  twenty  and- 

(1)  intliccaseof;paragraj)h  (1)  or  (2),is — 

(A)  equal  to  at  least  10  l)er  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  whb  were  in  the  ttvera^e  daily  membership  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  f!ic  base  year,  or 

(B)  at  least  one  tJiousanrl  five  hundred,  whichever  is  the 
lesser;  and 

(2)  IntliecAseof  paragraph  (3), is — 

(A)  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  who  were  in  the  average  daily  membership  of  the 
Schools  of  such  agency  during  the  base  year,  or 

(B)  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred, 

wliichcver  is  the  lesser:  Provid^d^  That  no  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible  under  this  paragraph  (2) 
ujpess  the  Cf  mmissioncr  finds  that  the  construction  of  additional 
minimum  sch^x^l  facilities  for  the  number  of  children  in  such 
increase  will  impose  an  undue  financial  burden  on  the  taxing  and 
borrowing  authority  of  such  agency. 

(d)  If  (1)  the  estimated  number  of  nonfederally  connected  chil- 
dren who  will  be  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  at  the  close  of  the  increase  period  is  lesj  than  (2)  106 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  such  children  who  were  in  the  average 
daily  membership  of  such  agency  during  the  base  year,  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  counted  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  agency  shall  be  reduced  by  the  difference  between  (1)  and  (2) 
heiwf ,  except  that  the  number  of  children  counted  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  one  tJiousand  five  hundred  and  that  the  number  of  children 
counted  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  i-educed  by  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  all  children  in  the  membersMp  of  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  counted  as  nonfederally  connected  children  except 
children  whose  membcrslidp  in  the  basA  year  and  increosr  period  was 
compared  in  contputing  an  increase  whidi  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c). 

(e)  Notwithstanding  tliti  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  (d)-,  and  (f ) 
of  this  section,  whenever  and  to  extent  that,  in  his  judgment,  #>^pep- 
tional  circumstances  exisfc  which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid 
inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  do  any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  he  may  waive  or 
reduce  the  minimunm  number  requirement  or  any  percentage  require- 
ment or  requirements  ii  subsection  (c)  ;  (2)  he  may  waive  the  require- 
ment contained  in  the  iTSt  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  or  reduce  the 
percentage  specified  in  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence;  or  (3)  he  may  waive 
or  reduce  the  requirement  contained  in  subsection  (f ) . 

(i)  In  determining  under  this  section  the  f.-rfal  of  the  jiayments 
wliicn  may  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  any 
application,  the  total  number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)^  as  the  case  may  , be,  of  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed — 

(1)  the  number  of  children  whose  membership  at  the  close  of 
v'he  increase  period  for  the  application  is  compared  with  member- 
ship in  the  base  period  for  purposes  of  that  paragraph,  .minus 

(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose  memberSiip  at  the  close 
of  the  !nc?vfls<5  period  was  compared  with  membership  in  the  base 
year  fov  purposes  of  such  paragraph  under  tHe  last  previouB  appli  - 
cation, if  any,  of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  which  any  payment  nts 
^»een  or  may  he  made  to  that  agency. 
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SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  i;''  OTHER  FEDERALLT  AFFECTED  ABEA6 

Sec.  14.  (a)  If  the  Commission. r  determines  with  respect  to  any 
local  educational  agency  that>— 

(1)  such  agency  is  providing  o\\  upon  completion  of  the  school 
facilities  for  which  provision  is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  educatioa  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands,  and 
whose  membership  in  the  schoctls  of  such  agency  has  not  formed 
and  will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  wider  other  provisic 
of  this  Actj  and  that  the  total  number  of  such  children  represents 
a  substantial  percental  of  the  total^  number  of  children  for 
whom  such  agency  provides  fret,  piiblic  education,  or  that  such 
Indian  lands  constitute  a  substaiitml  part  of  tihe  S'Aool  district 
of  such  local  educational  agency,  or  that  the  totaU  nyjnber  of  such 
children  who  reside  on  Tndian  lands  located  outside  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  equals  or  exceeds  100 ; 

(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands  to  taxation  by  such 
agency  has  created  a  substantial  and  continuing  impairment  of 
its  ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities  \ 

(3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  is  exer- 
cising due  difigence/in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  pvrpose ;  and 

(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sui?icient  funds  available  to  it 
from  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum school  facilities  required  for  irjj  public  education  of  a  sub- 
stantial perceutage  of  the  .  i.ild  w  in  the  membership  of  its 
schools, 

he  may  provide  the  additional,  assistance  necessarv  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  such  facilities,  upon  such  termt  and  in  such  amornts 
(subject  to  tho  provisions  of  rhis  section)  as  the  Commissioner  may 
consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  but  such  additional  assistance 
may  not  erceed  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  su-ih  facilities  which  the 
Commissioner  estimates  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  recovered  by 
the  iocp/1  educational  agency  from  other  sources,  including  payments 
b\  thd  United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
<'>ther  law.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  the  percentage  requirement  in  paragraph 

(1)  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist  which 
maur  "uch  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the 
piirposes  of  this  section.  Assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (e) )  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  provides  free  public  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  its  school  district.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  "Indian  Jands"  means  Indian  reservations  or  other 
re?.i  property  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of  section  15(1). 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  respect  to  any  local 
educational  agency  that — 

(1)  such  agency  is  providing  or,  upon  completion  of  the 
school  facilities  for  which  provision  is  made  herein,  will  pro- 
vide free  public  education  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands,  and  whose  membership  in  the  schools  of  suc!i  agency  has 
not  formed  and  will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  imder  other 

Srovisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
ren  represents  a  substantial  percentage  of  tlie  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  such  agency  provides  fr<»  public  education, 
or  that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the 
school  district  of  such  local  educational  agency,  or  that  the  total 
number  of  sui;h  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands  Iocat5td  oiit- 
side  the  school  districf  of  such  agency  equals  or  exceeds  one 
hundnd;  and 

(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands  to  taxation  by  such 
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he  may,  upon  such  terms  and  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest^  provide  the  additional  assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school  facilities  required  for  free  pub- 
lic education  of  children  in  the  membership  of  tne  schools  of  such 
agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands;  but  such  additional  assistance  may 
not  exceed  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  whicn 
the  Commissioner  estimates  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be^  recovered  by 
the  local  educational  agency  from  other  sources,  including  payments 
by  the  United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner majr  waive  the'pe^'centage  requirement  in  j)aragraph  (1) 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist  wnicnmake 
such  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Assistance  niay  be  furnished  under  this  subsection 
without  regar(J!  to  paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (e) )  to  any  local  educational  ager.  -y 
which  provide?  free  public  education  tor  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands  located  outside  its  school  district.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
"Indian  lands"  means  Indian  reservations  or  other  real  property  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  sentence  of  section  16  (1) .  . 

(d)^There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro5>riated  for  each  fiscaJ 
year  buch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such^sums  as 

may  be  necMsary  for  administration  of  such  provisions.  Amounts  so 
appropriated,  other  than  amounts  appropriated  for  administration, 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  respect  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency — 

(1)  that  (A)  such  a«;ency  is  providing  or,  upon  completion 
of  ttie  school  facihti^  for  which  provision  is  made  herein,  will 
provide,  fro^ public  education  for  children  who  are  inadequately 
housed  bv  minimum  school  facilities  and  whose  membership  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and  will  not  form  the 
basis  for  payments  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B) 
the  total  number  of  such  children  i-opresents  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  children  for  wliom  such  agency  pro- 
vides free  public  education,  and  (C)  Federal  property  constitutes 
a  substantial  pa: t  of  the  s^ihoor  district  of  such  agency,  ' 

(2)  that  the  immiiiiity  of  such  Fec^*'?  nl  property  from  taxation 
by  such  agency  has  ci^ted.a  suhstar.f'  J  and  continuing  impair- 
ment of  such  agency's  ability  to  finar.i  i.  needed  school  facilities, 

(3)  that  such  a^^ency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  is 
^  exercising  due  diligence  in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  purpose,  and 

(4)  that  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available 
to  It  fron^  other  Federal^  StatCj  and  local'sources  to  provide  the 
minimum  schooi  facih'des  required  for  free  public  education  of  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  membership  of  it.s 
schools, 

he  may  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  pro- 
vide miniinum;School  /acilities  for  children  in  the  membersliip  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  whom  the  Commissioner  finds  to  be  inadequately 
housedj  upon  such  terms  and  conditionSj  and  in  such  amounts  (subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  tliis  section)  as  the  Commissioner  may 
consider  to  be.  in  the  public  interest;  Sucli  assistance  may  not  exceed  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  faciUtie.s  which  the  Commissioner  ^fcimafces 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  recovered  by  the  local  educational 
agency  fi-oin  other  sources,  including  payments  by  the  United  States 
under  any  other  provisions  of  iliis  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
l>ei*centage  r&quirenieut  in  paragraph  (1)  wheneverj  in  his  judgment, 
exceptioual  circumstances  exist  which  make  such  action  necessary  to 
avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this  siibecctibn. 
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(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  local  educational  agency  under 
imbsection  (a)  or  (b)  except  upon  application  therefor  which  is  sub- 
mitted through  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  and  is  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
himj  and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  6(b)  (1).  Ik  deter- 
mining the  order  in  which  such  applications  shall  be  approved,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consider  the  relative  educational  and  financial 
needs  of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have  submitted  approv- 
able  applications  and  the  naWs  and  extent  of  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility. No  payment  may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  unless 
the  Commissioner  finds,  after  copiSultation  with  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  that  the  project  or  projects  with  respect  to  which 

it  is  made  are  not  inconsistent  v:ith  orerall  State  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  Ai\  determimtions  H;  ^^e  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section  ^ihall  be  roau.e  only  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  Stato  educational  agency  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(f)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Comiiuissioner  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  subs&ction  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  paid  in  advance  of,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  for,  work  performed  or  purchases  made  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under  this  section,  and  may  be 
oaid  m  sucft  installments  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
fu.ids  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and  not  expended  or  otherwise 
"ft?  the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Tressury  - 
of  the  United  States. 

(g)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1  to  10,  both  inclusive,  other 
thaji  sectioii  6  (b)  (1) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations  made 
under  this  section. 

(h)  It  is  hereby  declaied  to  bo  the  policy  of  the  Congress  tliat  the 
provision  of  assistance  j^ursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  given  a  priority  at  leasfceqnal  to  that  given  to  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  lo  uf  this  Ad. 
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School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Conftress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$380,216,000 

$343,610,000 

$343,610,000 

$343,610,000 

1965 

417,030,000 

389,580,000 

389,580,000 

389,580,000 

1966 

396,370,000 

437,370,000 

437,370,000 

437,370,000 

1967 

203,717,000 

468,517,000 

507,348,000 

468,517,  I' A 

1968 

438,517,000 

529,482,000 

563,282,000 

529,482,0C0 

1969 

409,697,000 

520,207,000 

520,207,000 

520,207,001- 

1970 

201,107,000 

519,507,000 

599,107,000 

5i9,507,C;)0. 

1971 

425,000,000 

438,900,000 

672,700,000 

549,968,0  >0 

1972 

439,300,000 

606,880,000 

676,880,000 

611,880,000 

1973 

430,910,000 

641,405,000 

681,405,000 

1974 

60.500,000 

NOTE:    In  oxder  to  reflect  comparability  with  the  1972  estiaiate  this  table 
excludes  all  funds  for  technical  services  under  P.t.  815. 
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1973 

197A 

Increase  or 

Eatimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Maintenance  and  operations: 

Budget  authority  and  obligations... 

.  $415,000,000 

$41,500,000 

$-373,560,000 

Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

Tlf's  X  of  Public  Law  81-874  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  local  school  districts  In  which  enrollments  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.    Payments  ;under  Section  3  are  made  to  eligible 
school  districts  which  provide  free  public  education  to  children  who  live  on, 
with  a  parent  employed  on.  Federal  property  (Section  3(a)  children)  and  to 
children  who  either  live  on  Federal  property  or  live  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  or  In  the  Uniformed  Services  (Section  3(b)  children).  Payments 
arc  also  made  under  other  sections  Including:     Section  2  when  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  tax  base  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  the  Federal 
Government;  Section  6  under  which  the  Conunlssloner  provides  the  full  cost  of 
education  for  children  residing  on  Federal  property  where  no  state  or  local 
educational  agency  Is  able,  because  of  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  free  education  to  such  children;  and  Section  7  which  provides 
assistance  In  major  disaster  areas.    P&ymenta  under  p.L.  874  are  deposited  by 
local  school  districts  Into  current  operating  expense  accounts  and  thus  are  used 
for  general  school  purposea  benefitting  all  students  enrolled  ln~ applicant 
districts.      '  — - 

Fiscal  Year  1972/1973; 

Of  a  total  of  4,737  applications  received  In  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were 
4,556  eligible  school  district  applicants.    Almost  two  and  a  half  million 
federally-connected  children  were  eligible  In  local  school -districts  which  In 
the  aggregate  educated  over  half  of  the  Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children.    The  number  of  3(a)  children  increased  from  385,000  to  387,000, 
a  lesser  rate  of  increase  than  has  occurred  in  recent  years.    The  number  of  3(b) 
children  decreased  from  2,100,000  to  just  under  2,000,000.     (These  figures  do 
not  include  children  residing  in  lojjr-rent  housing  units  eligible  to  be  claimed, 
but  for  which  funds  were  not  appropr^i^^tgd.)    In  recognition  of  the  greater 
burden  of  the  3(a)  child  for  whom  virtual!!^  no  tax  base  exists,  the  1972  appro- 
priation Act  included  language  which  authorized  a  higher  funding  level  for  3(a) 
children  over  the  funding  level  for  3(b)  children-    Full  funding  for  3(a) 
children  was  provided  to  districts  having  25  percent  or  more  such  children  in 
relation  to  total  number  of  children.    Other  3(a)  children  were  funded  at  90 
percent  of  entitlements.    Special  language  provided  with  the  appropriation 
limited  the  funding  of  3(b)  children  to  73  percent  of  entitlement.    After  the 
foregoing  funding  and  the    .inding.  of  Sections  6  and  7  in  full  (as  required  in 
the  basic  lau)j  the  remaining  funds  permitted  payments  for  Sectiona  2,  3,  and  4 
at  100  percent  of  entitlements. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-8*^*'+  and  specifically  requested 
appropriations  language,  the  budget  request  of  $4 j.^, 000, 000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
will  provide  full  entitlements  for  children  under  Sections  3(a)  and  6,  moat  of 
whom  are  depender.ta  of  military  personnel.    This  amount  will  also  provide  pay- 
ments for  Section  3(b)  children  who  are  dependents  of  Uniformed  Services  per- 
sonnel.   Funds  were  not  requested  for  any  other  category  of  children  under 
Section  3(b)  and  other  sections,  with  the  exception  of  Section  7  which  provides 
major  disaster  assistance.     However,  an  amount  was  included  to  assist  school 
districts  that  would  lose  more  than  five  percent  o>f  thel~  1972  Vaagets  for 
current  expenditures  under  these  funding  arrangements.    The  requested  appropriation 
language  includes  working  to  permit  any  pupil  residing  on  Indian  lands  to  be 
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considered  an  "a"  child  even  If  his  parent  is  employed  on  private  property.  Thus 
school  districts  vill  receive  full  payments  for  all  Indian  puptls  eligible  under 
the  impact  aid  program,  ^ 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 

The  amount  of  $41,500,000  is  requested  to  fund  entitlements  under  Section  6. 
Entitlements  under  Section  6  provide  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  in  States  vhere,  due  to  state  law  ot  for  otfier  reasons, 
local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for 
such  children.    Schools  operated  under  Section  6  cannot  be  terminated  until  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  department  concerned 
jointly  determine,  after  consultation  vith  the  appropriate  State  education 
agency;  that  a  local  education  agency  Is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  the  children  attending  such  achools.     There  is  a  continuing 
effort  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  reduce  the  number  of  Section  6  schools. 

Support  for  category  "a"  children  and  for  children  who  live  on  Indian  land 
will  be  continued  in  the  context  of  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  for  which 
authorizing  legislation  will  be  proposed.    An  amount  of  $232,000,000  has  been 
estimated  for  these  purposes. 

The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  $146,350,000  in  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  education  of  che  children  of  parents  who  work  for 
the  Federal  govemtoent  but  do  not  live  on  Federal  property  —  the  ao-called 
"B"  students.    A  general  consensus  has  developed  over  the  last  several 
Administrations  —  based  upon  many  studies  and  evaluations  —  that  this  type  of 
Federal  activity  does  not  really  constitute  an  economic  burden  on  local  schools. 
The  parents  of  the  so-called  "B"  children  pay  local  property  taxes  for  the  support 
of  their  schools  Just  like  everyone  else. 


Program  Statistical  Data 


1972  1973  1974 

Estimate        Estimate  Estimate 


Target  population  (federally-connected 

students)j./   2,435,000  933,000  50.000 

Number  of  projects   4,600  4,100  29 

Average  cost  per  sj:udent   $          229  $          399  $  829 


j./ln  1972  all  "a",  "b"  and  Section  6  students  are  funded.    In  1973  only  "a",  "b" 
military  and  Section  6  students  are  funded.    In  1974  only  Section  6  students  are 
funded  from  this  appropriation.    The  "a"  students  are  funded  under  revenue 
sharing;  the  "b"  student  support  ia  terminated. 
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1973               1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Construction 

Budget  authority   $15,910,000      $19,000,000  $+3,090,OoO 

Obligations    24,120,433       19,000,000  -5,120,433 


Narrative 

Puri.ose  and  Scope; 

ubllc  Law  81-815  authorizes  financial  assistance  to  local  school 
dist-.ricts  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in  areas  where  enrollments 
are  increased  by  Federal  activities.    Assistance  is  authorized  to  eligible 
schjol  districts  which  provide  free  public  education  for  children  who  live  on 
Federal  property  and/or  have  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  or  in  the 
Uniformed  Services.    Direct  federal  construe t:lon  of  school  facilities  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property  id  provided  where  no  State  or  local 
educational  agency  is  able,  because  of  £>tate  law  or  for  other  specified  rea- 
sons, to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  such  children.  Construc- 
tion assistance  funds  are  also  provided  to  school  districts  educating  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands.    Assistance  is  also 
provided  to  replace  or  restore  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.     Priorities  contained  in  the  basic 
law  provide  that  ap]>lications  for  disaster  assistance  must  be  funded  first 
from  any  available  fund  a.    Then,  needs  of  a  ten^jorary  nature,  direct  Federal 
construction  and  construction  for  Indian  children  share  priority  in  any 
remaining  funds.    Other  eligible  local  educational  agencies'  construction  needs 
have  no  priority  on  funds  in  the  basic  law. 

Fiscal  Year  1973; 

The  1972  appropriation  was  used  to  fund  disaster  applications  in  the 
amount  of  $11,300,000.     The  remaining  $8,000,000  funded  the  highest  priority 
projects  under  the  priority  sections  of  the  Act  in  the  following  amounts; 
$200,000  for  school  construction  needs  of  a  temporary  nature,  $3,800,000  for 
direct  Federal  school  consi.ructlon  and  $4,000,000  for  construction  of  school 
facilitieu  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands.    This  initiated  13  new 
projects  to  provide  37  classrooms. 

With  the  specifically  requested  appropriation  language,  the  budget  request 
of  $15,910,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  used  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
construction  needs  of  local  education  agencies  which  have  applied  under 
Section  5  of  the  Act  as  a  result  of  increased  military  activity  and  houalng 
and  under  Sections  14(a)  and  (b)  for  assistance  for  children  residing  on 
Indian  Ie.r'.s.    This  appropriation  request  will  continue  assistance  for  children 
residing  on  Indian  lands  and  will  aid  high  priority  local  education  agency 
appilrations  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  the  present  v^ich  have  not  been  assisted  due  to  basic  provisions  of 
the  law  which  provided  priority  in  funding  to  other  sections  of  the  Act. 

Fiscal  Year_1974; 

Special  appropriation  language  will  be  requested  again  in  fiscal  year  1974 
with  a  request  of  $19 » 000 » 000.     The  language  will  differ  from  1973  only  ia 
order  to  provide  tx>vb  funds  for  Indian  school  construction*     The  1973  -language 
continued  a  priority  for  Indian  school  construction  established  by  Public  Law 
91-230  and  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1971.    However,  the  1973  language 
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did  not  provide  as  nucli  funds  for  Indian  school  construction  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  priorities  in  the  basic  law  as  amended  by  Public  Law    91-230.    This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  estimated  requlrementa  under  Section  5  jare  two  and  a  half 
times  gr\<*itar  than  the  estimated  requirements  under  the  priority  Sections  9  ;\t\d 
10.    Thus,  Sections  14(a)  and  (b)--Indian  achool  construction — receive  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  funds  when  sharing  with  Section  5  and  about  35  percent 
when  sharing  with  Sections  9  and  10.    The  1974  language  will  provide  35  percent, 
of  funds  appropriated,  for  Indian  school  construction  under  Sections  L4(a)  and 
(b)  and  65  percent  for  Section  5.. 

This  request  continues  the  thrust  of  our  1973  Budget  Request  to  provide, 
along  with  assistance  for  Indian  school  construction,  aid  for  high  priority 
local  education  agencies  whose  applications  were  eligible  but  were  not  funded 
under  Section  5  since  1968.    This  was  due  to  priorities  given  to  other  sections 
by  the  basic  law. 

Ivlien  the  original  law  was  passed,  many  states  had  laws  prohibiting  Local 
districts  from  constructing  on  Federal  property.     This  prohibition  was 
recognized  by  Section  10  which  provided  for  auch  construction  and  was  given 
priority  in  funding.'    Today,  only  a  few  States  have  such  laws.    Thus,  most 
school  districts  mual"'  apply  under  Section  5,  presently  a  non-priority  section 
of  the  basic  law.    Thi^  resulting  situation  has  been  that  a  school  district  in 
a  State  unwilling  to  construct  on  Federal  property  has  had  priority  on  funds 
over  a  school  district  in  a  State  that  is  willing  to  contribute  to  such 
construction.    School  districts  in  the  latter  category  have  not  been  considered 
for  funds  from  1968  until  the  Budget  Request  for  1973,    Many  children  In  these 
disf-ricts  are  on  double  shifts  and/or  are  attending  school  in  raahe-shift 
arrangements  such  as  church  basements  due  to  the  lack  of  school  facilities* 
In  a  number  of  cases^  the  non-Federal  local  people  have  already  raised  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  new  facilities.    Further  new  construc- 
tion cannot  be  started  until  the  Federal  Government  provides  its  share i 

No  assistance  will  be  granted  from  this  appropriation  for  applications  on  file 
or  which  may  be  filed  under  Sections  9  (temporary  impact)  and  10  (direct 
Federal  c'jnstruction  on  Federal  installations)*    However,  fuixda  coTtmitted  from 
prior  year  appropriations  will  bo  obligated  for  these  purposes  in  1973  and  any 
remaining  funds  in  1974. 

ProKram  Statistical  Datat 

1972  1973  1974 

Estimate        Estimate  Estimate 

Target  population  students    6,1*00  7.370  7,680 

Number  of  classrooms   230  260  275 

Number  of  gq.  ft.  constructed    544, OuO  626,300  652 ,.700 

Number  of  Projects:  t 

New    (18)    1  (18)  (25) 

Continuations   (6)  (— )  ( — ) 
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OFFICK  OF  EDUCATION 


School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas 


Proj^ram  Purpose  anO  Accocyllshnient 


Activity:    Maintenance  and  Operation 


1974 


1973 


Authorltatlon 


Budget 
EBtimate 


1 


$415,000,000 


$1,113,850,000 


$41,500,000 


Purpose;    Title  I  of  P.L,  81^74  authorltes  financial  asslatance  for  the  iraln- 
tenance  and  operation  of  local  school  districts  In  which  enrollnw'n'.a  are  affected 
by  Federal  activities.  -  ' 

Explanation;    Applications  and  documentation  are  submitted  by  local  education 
agencies.    This  material  la  reviewed  and  verified  by  Office  of  Education  personnel 
ai;d  awards  made  directly  to  the  local  education  agencies.    The  Office  of  Edi^catlon 
provides  {for  the  full  cost  of  education  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property 
where  no  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  education  to  auch 
children. 

Accojn£llshment3  In  1973;    Granta  were  made  to  provide  support  for  soma  933,000 
pupils  with  greater  proportionate  sup^c^rt  going  to  heavily  Impacted  school 
districts. 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  estimate  for  1974  will  provide  funding  for  Section  6, 
arrangements  with  Federal  agencies  for  educating  certain  children  residing  on 
Federal  property.     Funding  for  children  of  parents  who  work  on  and  reside  on 
Federal  property  "a  category  children"  are  being  Included  In  special  education 
revenue  sharing.    Funding  for  other  sections  of  the  Act  are  being  terminated. 
It  Is  estimated  chat  approximately  50,000  pupils  will  receive  benefits  in  1974 
from  this  appropriation. 
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CPFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
School  aaalscance  in  federally  affected  areas 
Program  Purpose  and  Accompl  lahnienta 

Activity:  Crnatruction 

 197/«   

Budge  t 

1973  Authorization  Eatitnate 

$15 ,910, 000       $7  2, 000,000  $19 , 000,000 


Purpose •     Grants  8'ce  made  to  aasiat  in  construction  of  achoola  in  local  achool 
districta  where  there  are  atgnificant  increaaea  in  pupils  resulting  from 
Federal  activities. 

Explanation;  Applications  and  documentation  are  aubmitted  by  local  education 
agenciea.  Thia  material  is  reviewed  and  verii'ied  by  Office  of  Education  per- 
sonnel and  awarda  are  evade  directly  to  the  local  education  agenciea. 

Accorapliahmenta  in  1973:    Granta  were  made  'co  meetlthe  moat  pressing  construction 
needa  of  local  education  agenciea  which  have  applied  under  sectiona  5  and  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Act.     It  is  eatimate:!  «.aat  over  250  claasrooma  benefitting  alniost 
23,000  atudcnta  will  bti  cona::ructed. 

Objectivea  for  1974:    Granta  in  1974  will  provide  greater  asaistance  for  Indian 
school  construction  as  well  as  for  school  construction  needs  resulting  from 
increased  military  activity.     It  ia  planned  to  cona tract  275  classrooms  to  serve 
almost  33,000  students. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,' EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  . 
Office  of  Education 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Public  Lav  87^  '  Haintenatice  and  Operations 


State  or 
Out  1  vine  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 

Estimate^' 

1974 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

6  COO 

756 

gilS  000  000 

$  41,500, 

000 

Alataina 

9,750 

,166 

>;  22fl  non 

1.938, 

000 

Alaska 

23,457 

876 

25,455,000 

Arizona 

12,747 

571 

12,531,000 

Arkansas 

3,104 

970 

2, 112,000 

California 

76,577 

331 

59,031,000 

26, 

000 

Colorado 

12,765 

583 

7,741,000 



Connecticut  ' 

3,838 

,347 

3,059,000 

Do lawace 

2,051 

687 

2,419,000 

2,052, 

000 

Florida 

17,741 

029 

15  493  000 

684, 

000 

Georgia 

16,637 

457 

11,569,000 

4, 989 , 

000 

Havaii 

10, gas 

538 

8,685,000 



Idaho 

3,280 

756 

1,808,000 

Illinois 

13,329 

632 

8,183,000 

Indiana 

3,324 

105 

1,564,000 

Iowa 

2,174 

273 

364,000 

8,445 

3  3,4 

6,645,000 

27, 

000 

Kentucky 

8, 982 

337 

7,202,000 

Qni 

000 

Louisiana 

3,643j 

242 

3,571,000 

474 

000 

Maine 

3,101j 

994 

,  2,668,000 

Hairy  land 

29,879 

298 

10,756,000 

Massachusetts 

13,311 

994 

7  ■582  OnO^^ 

1,423, 

000 

Michigan 

5,653, 

773 

4,935,000 

Minnesota 

3,189, 

369 

1,852,000 

Mississippi 

3,110 

946 

2,682,000 

Missouri 

8,111, 

328 

4,131,000 

Montana 

5,711 

077 

5,086,000^^ 

Nebraska  . 

5,163, 

018 

6,032,000 

Nevadla 

3,549, 

930 

2,626,000 

New  Hau^shire 

2,309, 

156 

1,602,000 

New  Jersey 

14,285, 

764 

8,249,000 

New  Mexico 

13,944, 

927 

10,881,000 

New  York 

27,355, 

168 

10,374,000 

1,^91, 

000 

North  Carolina 

15,221, 

951 

14,962,000 

8,828, 

000 

North  Dakota 

S,035. 

160 

4,941,000  ' 

Ohio 

10,291, 

091 

4,295,000 

Oklahoma 

11,692, 

378 

7,512,000 

teegon 

3,662, 

262 

2,660,000 

18, 

000 

Pennsylvania 

27.361, 

406 

2,496,000 

4, 

000 

Rhode  Island 

4.296,289 

4,181^000 

South  Carolina 

9,453. 

216 

7,458,000 

2.996, 

000 
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State  or 
Outlvlng  Area 

1972 
Act:ual 

1973 
Estlmatei' 

1974 
Estlmatei 

South  JJakoca  i' 

Tennessee  / 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

$  5,617,849 
6,992,356 
33,250,028 
7,917,755 
132,238 

$  4,577,000 
2,225,000 
20,850,000 
2,028,000 
65,000 

\ 

$   

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

^  36,519,357 
14,185,049 
763,110 
1,958,159 
2,494,715 

26,007,000 
10,0 >0, 000 
192,000 
1.218,000 
1,955,000 

2,938,000 

District  of  Columbia 

3,965,678 

567,000 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands  • 
Wake  Island 

2,589,560 
8,064,810 
113,463 

277,120 

' 2,278,000  , 
8,260,000^' 
2/ 

306,000 

7,474,000 
237,000 

Hardship  Clause 

23,761,000 

1/  Estimated  payments  of  entitlement^i  und*ir  Section  3(a)  including  former  Section 
3(b)(1)  Indian  children  at  100  percent  and  Section  6  and  100  percent.  Includes 
amounts  for  Section  3(b)  children  of  Uniformed  Services  personnel  baaed  on 
1971  data  furnished  by  States.    Section  7  cannot  be  estimated  but  will  be 
funded  at  100  percent. 

.2/  Does  not  include  an  amount  for  Section  3(b)  children  of  Uniformed  Services 
personnel.    Data  not  available. 


i 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Public  Law  815  Construction 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Estimate 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


TOTAL 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Ind  iana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada* 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvan ia 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 


$      24,485>881       $  15^91Q>000 


2,043,639 
137.704 
3,602,047 
261 

11,956,282 


36,323 


739 
161 


1,244 
116,513 

9,315 

1,813,949 
22,065 

889,898 
385,294 

75,599 
128,872 


346,018 

182,870 
-1,909 

14,869 
6,501 


1,041,002 


1,617.149 
713.152 
6,705.113 


50,677 
304,140 


1,708,609 
'968,000 


1,875,000 


1,885,858 


19,000.000 


297,990 
2,835,635 
4.631,948 

2,884,379 


2,140.431 


549,613 


58,000 
89,500 

844,760 

1,129,000 

976,495 


685,757 
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state  or                                                   1972                        1973  197^ 
Outlying  Area  ''   Estimate  Estimate  EstliL-.te 


South  Dakota  $           358, 53A       $    $   

Tennessee       

Texas  '     3U,85A    587,182 

Utah  -16,969 

Vermont       

Virginia  -1,666     

Washington  278,256  .    1,229,A60 

West  Virginia  600,000    59,850 

Wiscont^ln  - —                          — -  — — 

Wyoming  868  82,302   

District  of  Columbia  6A,312     

American  Samoa*  - —    — 

Guam      — — 

Puerto  Rico  63,A92 

Trust  Territory       

Virgin  Islands  —                          —  — - 

Adjustment  300,996    

NOTE;    The  1972  figures  are  estimated  obligations  since  these  are  no  year  funds 

and  reconciliations  are  being  carried  out  with  the  Individual  projects,  this 

also  accounts  for  minus  e nt r4.es -vhe re  prior  year  funds  have  been  returned . 
The  1973  and  197A  figures  are  appropriation  estimates. 

The  1972  figure  excludes  technical  services. 


ERIC 
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TxjESDAy,  March  13, 1973. 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

LIST  OF  WITNESSES 

DXTANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEMS 

i)R.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDXTCATION,  DESIGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  H.  RODRIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  HERMAN  R.  GOLDBERG,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

DR.  WILLIAM  C.  ROCK,  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  (MANAGEMENT) 

.GEORGE  R.  RHODES,  JR.,  ACTING  iEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  (OPERATIONS) 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPI7TY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

JAMES  B.  ROBERTS,  EXECUTIVE  OI.T'ICER  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

TOM  McNAMARA,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  09-4O-0275-O-1-601        1972  actual    1973  eat.       1974  est. 


Personnel  compensation: 

II.  I       Permanent  positions    .     829  ,   —  - 

11.3      Positions  other  than  permanent   50    

1  K  5      Other  personnel  compensation   12     -  _- 

Total  personnel  compensation   891      

12.1    Personnel  benefits:  Civilian    72     __  __ 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons..  176    _  

22.0  Transportation  of  things  ..  1     _  _ 

23.0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities...  75   __  

24. 0  Printing  and  reproduction    10   „    - 

25.0  Other  services..   1,563  3,280  2,489 

41.0  Grants,  subsidies,  anU  contributions...  70.  608  267, 360       268, 151 


99. 0        Total  obligations.   73, 396     270, 640      270, 640 


Personnel  Summary 


Average  paid  employment    67 

Average  GS  grade   _   lO.O 

Average  OS  salary  _   $16.  467 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousa'  ds  of  dollars) 


Ideiitiacation  code  09~40-0275-O--I'-601  19V.  ^ctual  1973  est.  1974  est. 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projects.   11,397  12,447 

(b)  Bilingual  education  projects   9,117  9,958 

(c)  Educational  television-. _     6.838  7.468 

(d)  Special  programs  and  projects.    1  1.397  12,447 

(e)  Evaluation-.-  --    2.280  2,489 

2.  State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs   34,191  37,341 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects-    18.235  19.915 

(c)  General  grants  to  local  educa- 

.  tional  agencies.....      134,485  146,875 

3.  Training  and  advisory  services  (Civil 

Rights  Act)     21.700  21,700 

4.  Temporary  emergency  scliool  assist- 

ance program: 

(a)  Program  support   71,800  21,000   

(b)  Administration     1,596    _  

10                Total  obligations   73. 396  270. 640  270.640 

Financing: 

40    Budget  authority  (appropriation)   73, 396  270, 640  270, 640 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net-    73,  396  270,  640  270,640 

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year   22.  661  23,  702  235, 033 

74    Obligated  balance,  end  of  year   -23,702  -235.033  -303,237 

77    Adjustments  in  expired  accounts   —403      - 

90        Outlays  -   -  —  7 ! ,  952  59, 309  202, 436 


Note. — IncludeB  $1,596  thousand  in  1972  for  activities  transferred  to  Salaries 
and  expenses.  Excludes  $14,600  thousand  in  1972  for  activities  transferred  from 
Civil  rights  education. 
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Mr.  Flood.  We  proceed  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

Now  we  have  emergency  sciiool  assistance.  The  presentation  will  be 
made  by  Duane  J.  Mattheis,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Systems. 

Again  we  have  your  biography^ 

[The  biographical  sketdi  folloVs :] 

Xame  :  Duane  J.  Maf  tlieis. 

Fosition:  Deputy  Coinmisioner  for  School  Systems, 
birthplace  ami  date .  EUendale,  X.  Dak.,  October  20, 1927. 

Education:  University  of  North  Dakota  (Kllendale  branch).  1950,  B.S. :  ITni- 
versity  of  Northern  Colorado,  1054,  M.A. :  Stanford  University,  1971,  M.K.A. 
Graduate  study :  Mankato  State  College,  1956 ;  Columbia  Univer.sitv,  1962 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1963. 
Experience — 

Present :  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Systems,  Office  of  Education. 
1969-71:  Stanford  University,  Graduate  Stiidy. 
1964-69  :  Commissioner  of  Education,  Minnesota. 

1959-64:  Owatonna  Public  Schools,  OAvatonna,  Minn.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

1956-58:  Owatonna  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Owatonna,  Minn.',  Assistant 
principal. 

1954-56:  Granite  Falls  Junior-Senior  High  Schools,  Granite  Falls,  Minn., 
principal.  - 

1953-54:  LeRoy  Junior-Serior  High  School,  LeRoy.  Minn.,  principal,  classroom 
teacher,  athletic  coach. 

1950-53:  Granite  Falls  Junior-Senior  Higli  School,  Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  class- 
room teacher  of  science  and  mathematics  and  athletic  coach. 

Association  memberships :  Xati':;ial  Education  Association,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  Phi  Delta  Xappa. 

INTRODUCTIOX  OF  "VVITNESSKS 

Mr.  Flood.  How  do  you  want  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  would  like  to  be^riii^.  by  introdvicing  three  of  my 
compatriots  that  have  joined  us  at  the  table  and  for  presentations. 
To  my  immediate  left  is  Dr.  Herman  Goldbero;,  Associate  Commis- 
rsioner  for  Equal  Education  Opportunity.  Sitting  in  the  back  of  ns  here 
is  Dr.  William  Rock,  Deputy  xVssociate  Commissioner  for  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  (Management).  And  George  R.  Rhodes,  Jr., 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  for  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity (Operations). 

These  three  people  will  join  us  in  answering  questions  with  regard 
to  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  see  that  you  have  a  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  M.ATTHEis.  I  would  like  to  enter  that  into  the  record  by  reading, 
it,  if  I  may, 

*  Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  you  do. 


GEXERAL  STATEMEXT 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  CluAivman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
1974  budget  request  for  "EmergeuL^y  school  assistance."  is  $270,640,000. 
This  is  the  amount  approj^riated  in  1973  and,  as  in  1978,  represents  a 
consolidated  request  covering  both  the  Emergeucv  School  Aid  Act  of 
1972  and  the  closely  related  auvhorization,  title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 
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BACKGROUND 

Di  .ring  1969  and  1970  a  greater  number  of  individual  school  dis- 
trict; were  brought  under  couit  order  to  desegregate  immediately  than 
at  an  •  previous  time.  From  these  school  districts,  in  increasing  niim- 
bej-s,  c.  me  requests,  pleas,  and  occasional  demands  for  assistance  in 
meeting  the  ma'  .y  problems  incident  to  the  disestablishment  of  diial 
school  -temF  Prior  to  this  time,  Federal  desegr-egfition  assistance 
was  limit  fj  the  support  activities  prescribed  under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Eiglits  Act.  Althouo;h  numerous  awards  for  advisory  specialists 
and  inservice  teacher  traininij  programs  had  been  made  during  the 
period  1965  through  1970,  this  type  of  assistance  could  not  be  used 
to  support  community  activities,  remedial  programs,  or  other  neces- 
sary services  and  activities. 

These  broader  needs  fostered  the  interim  emergency  .school  assiirt- 
ance  program  under  whicli  funds  were  provided  in  fiscal  yeai^s  1971 
and  1972  to  scliool  districts  whicli  were  either  under  couit  order  or 
implementing  a  voluntary  plan  to  eliminate  de  jure  segregation. 
Grants  w^ere  also  made  to  nonprofit  community  groups. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  pending  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Scliool 
Aid  Act,  the  program  continued  funding  of  projects  begun  in  fiscal 
year  1972  in  order  to  maintain  program  momentum  and  valuable  staff. 
To  date  384  local  educational  agencies  and  111  community  groups  have 
been  funded  in  1973,  at  a  total  cost  of  $18.5  million.  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  programs  have  now  been  put  into  operation,  with  new  ad- 
ministrative guidelines.  Interim  emergency  school  .assistance  projects 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  continued  in  1973  must  compete  with 
other  projects  for  funding  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 

Concurrent  with  the  interim  emergency  school  assistance  program 
and  as  a  complementary  activity,  the  proo^ram  of  desegregation  as- 
sistance authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
continued.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  215  awards  totaling  $15.9  million  were 
made  for  these  purposes;  in  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were  183  awards 
totaling  $14.5  million.  To  date  in  fiscal  year  1973,  51  awards  totaling 
$2.5  million  have  been  made.  Tlie  balance  of  title  IV  funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  obligated  by  June  30,  1973.  This  title  IV  s:npport  signifi- 
cantly eased  the  difficulties  of  those  local  educational  agencies  which 
were  facing  desegregation  problems,  but  could  not  qualify  for  interim 
emergency  school  assistance  support. 

CURKENT  A  XI)  PROJECTED  ACTtVITIES 

Funding  in  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  new  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  is  now^  in  its  initial  stages  and  is  summarized  below,  as  is  projected 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974.  References  to  fiscal  year  1974  increases 
which  follow  reflect  redistribution  of  the  $21  million  which  in  fiscal 
year  1973  was  authorized  for  continuing  emergency  school  assistance 
projects  but  in  1974  will  be  available  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  perse. 

Funds  for  the  eight  statutorily  reserved  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
program  activities  are  provided  either  as  national  set-asides  or  State 
apportionments.  The  five  set-aside  programs — metropolitan  area  proj- 
ects, bilingual  education  projects,  educational  television,  special  pro- 
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grams  and  projects,  and  evaluation — ^together  constitute  18  percent  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  this  represents  $41  million  and  will  support  an  estimated  182 
projects;  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  would  increase  these 
programs  by  approximately  $4  million. 

TiiQ  three  State  apportionment  programs — basic  (general  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies),  pilot  projects,  and  nonprofit  projects 
(special  programs  and  projects) — represent  the  remaining  82  percent 
of  appropriated  funds  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  In  fiscal 
year  1973  this  represents  $187  million — $135  million  for  basic  grants, 
$34  million  for  pilot,  and  $18  million  for  nonprofit  projects — which 
will  support  an  estimated  1,275  projects — 200  pilot,  300  nonprofit  and 
775  basic.  Our  budget  request  for  1974  would  increase  these  programs 
by  $17  million  and  350  projects,  200  of  which  would  be  basic  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies.  School  districts  receiving  basic — generals — 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1973  are  expected  to  reduce  miiiority  group  isola- 
tion for  more  than  650,000  children,  with  a  substantial  further  reduc- 
tion projected  for  fiscal  year  1974.  These  districts  are  a' so  expected  to 
focus  75  percent  of  the  awarded  funds  on  reading,  ma  ohematics,  and 
closely  related  instructional  areas. 

At  present,  the,  activities  authorized  by  the  title  IV  program  are 
being  focused  tv^  more  fully  complement  activities  provided  b3'^  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972.  New  title  IV  activities  will  rein- 
force the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  operations  so  that  the  two  pro- 
grams form  a  consistent,  mutually  supportive  approach  to  school  de- 
segre^jation  problems.  Thus,  it  can  be  expected  that  earlier  patterns  of 
title  IV  expenditures  will  be  modified  somewhat  for  new  awards  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  as  well  as  in  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1973.  Since  new 
program  miidelines  and  regulations  arc  still  being  developed,  we  are 
yet  several  weelcs  away  from  allocating  new  awards  and  dollars  by 
program  activity.  The  general  trend,  however,  will  be  a  heavier  em- 
phasis on  State  education  agency  units,  university  centers,  and  insti- 
tutes, with  a  correspondin^^ly  lighter  emphasis  on  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts— the  latter  need  being  largely  met  by  the  Emergency  School 
xVidAct. 

All  funds  obligated  under  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  will 
cover  project  expenses  through  fiscal  year  1974  and,  therefore.  fun<ls 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1974  obligation  Avill  be  expended  '  i  fiscal 
year  1975. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  pk^ased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

CHANGE  TRO-M  OKlGIJiAIi  raOORA^C  AIMS 

Mr.  Flood.  I  remember  \vlien  yon  started  this  program  this  was 
originally  envisioned  as  a  mammoth  effort,  big  deal,  on  the  order  of 
$1.5  billion ;  $1.5  billion  is  a  big  deal  even  for  this  committee.  That  was 
to  aid  the  desegi^egating  of  the  school  districts.  Last  year  tlie  budget 
request  was  a  total  of  $500  million.  Congress  appropriated  $270,640,000 
in  the  first  supplemental  for  1973.  The  1974  bud<ret  request  requested 
continuation  of  the  level  approved  by  Congress.  How  does  the  present 
plan  compare  with  the  original  plan  announced  by  the  President  in 
March  of  1970? 
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Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plan  varies  by  the  number  of 
dollare  that  you  have  indicated.  There  were  some  very  good  reasons  for 
the  change  in  the  requests  as  ^vell  as  the  appropriu^tion  because  of  the 
timing  in  the  year  and  the  number  of  projects  that  could  realisti- 
cally be  expected  to  be  submitted  and  the  dollars  spent  for  a  given  time 
period.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  relate  to  the  change  in  the 
$500  million  budget  request- to  the  appropriation  or  continuation  of 
this  support  for  that  dollar  amount  It  is  a  combination  of  a  number 
of  factors. 

Mr.  Flood.  Name  11. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  One  was  because  of  the  timing,  the  most  important 
one  was  because  of  the  timing  of  the  funding.  Let  me  go  back.  By  the 
time  the  law  became  enacted  and  the  rules  and  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  set  up,  a  good  portion  of  the  school  year  had 
already  gone  by.  It  was  conr'^.ded  in  all  realism  that  a  $270  million 
allocation  would  suffice  for  the  cime  period  that  we  had  to  spend  the 
money. 

I  might  have  Mr,  Goldberg  expand  on  that. 
Mr.  Goldberg.  ESAP  served  sclvool  districts. 
Mr.  Flood.  Translate  that  for  the  record. 

INTERIM  EJVtERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  emerjjjency  school  assistance  program,  the  earlier 
program,  served  school  districts  under  court  order  to  desegregate. 
The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  was  set  up  to  serve  both  school  dis- 
tricts wishing  to  desegregate  on  a  voluntary  'basis  and  those  under 
court  order.  On  October  29,  the  date  by  which  the  appropriation  came 
through,  as  Mr.  Mattheis  said,  it  was  well  into  the  1972-73  school 
year.  Hence,  ditsricts  wishing  to  desegregate  on  a  voluntary  basis  could 
not  have  made  thciv  plans  early  enough  to  get  funds  for  the  first 
semester  of  this  current  school  year.  In  addition,  some  130  districts 
that  received  help  imder  the  earlier  program,  emergency  school  assist- 
ance program,  found  some  funds  remaining  in  their  accounts  from 
personnel  turnover  and  other  reasons  and  applied  to  the  Office  of 
Education  regional  offices  for  extension  of  these  continuing  grants. 
Most  of  them  received  permission  to  continue  those  grants.  These 
carried  many  through  the  spring  semester,  the  semester  we  are  in  now, 
or  substantially  through  that  semester.  There  was  also  a  noted  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  districts  in  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  school 
districts  were  not  primarily  of  the  de  jure  makeup,'  to  apply  for  these 
funds  when  they  were  not  ready  perhaps  to  indicate  that  they  were 
prepared  to  go  forward  with  desegregation  plans. 

We  have  had  very  limited  action  from  de  facto  districts.  Less  than 
we  had  expected.  In  all  fairness,  however,  wa  should  point  out  that 
to  give  the  districts  time  to  prepare  very  adequate  plans  

I>E  FACTO  AND  DE  JURE  SEGREGATION 

Mr.  Frx)OD.  When  you  use  the  terms  "de  facto"  and  "de  jure"  you 
refer  to  them  in  direct  connection  with  the  various  orders  of  the  court? 
Mr.  GoibBERG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Flood.  Orders  of  the  various  courts  ? 
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Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes.  To  give  them  adequate  time  to  prepare  applica- 
tions to  meet  this  rather  complex  bill. 

They  did  have  to  have  the  necessary  weeks  and  nionths  to  appoint 
various  citizen  committees,  student  aa^^sory  committees,  parent  ad- 
visory committees,  cc  cetera,  before  whom  they  could  present  their 
basic  plan  and  from  whom  they  could  get  advice  as  to  adjusting  their 
plans.  We  gave  these  districts  advice  not  to  apply  in  batch  1  for  these 
funds  because  we  knew  that  if  they  didn't  have  adequate  time  the  rat- 
ing panels  would  probably  find  the  plans  deficient.  A  numl>er  heeded 
this  advice,  but  what  we  are  now  seeing  in  batch  2,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
rather  steep  increase  in  applications. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Flood.  What  are  the  eligibility  requirements  for  receiving  aid 
tinder  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Surely.  The  eligibility  requirements  are  that  a  school 
district  must  have  passed  a  plan  for  eliminating  or  reducing  racial  iso- 
lation in  its  schools.  This  must  be  by  board  resolution.  It  cannot  be 
a  hope  if  you  get  funds  you  will  begin  to  think  about  how  you  might 
want  to  do  it.  It  must  be  a  formal  resolution.  The  school  district  must 
have  recognized  through  needs  assessment,  through  finding  out  what 
is  wrong,  where  the  district  recorded  the  kinds  of  problems  they  think 
that  they  have  and  the  kinds  of  activities  that  the  law  sets  up  for  them 
to  choose  from  to  match  the  needs,  then  to  fc'pply  for  funds  to  pay  for 
the  activities  that  match  the  needs.  Short  or  that  kind  of  activity  the 
panels  will  find  applications  not  eligible  to  be  rated,  not  eligible  to 
be  funded. 

Mr.  Flood.  Was  that  nationwide  ? 

Mr,  GoLMERG.  Northeast,  Southwest. 

Dr.  Oi-JTi^A.  Your  earlier  statement  with  regard  to  the  $1.5  billion, 
you  may  recall  at  the  time  that  estimate  was  given  it  was  envisioned 
as  $500  million  for  the  first  year  and  $1  billion  for  the  second  year  of 
a  program  that  was  at  this  time  thought  to  be  a  2-year  program.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  program  has  changed  during  the  initiation  of  the 
President's  proposal  and  the  law  that  ensued  thereafter.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Goldberg  would  point  out  some  differences. 

PROGRAM  CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE  EBiERGENCY  SCHOOL  AD)  ACT 

Mt*  Gou)BERG.  The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  serves  districts  that 
are  in  various  ways  trying  to  eliminate  or  reduce  or  prevent  racial  iso- 
lation. There  Kre  some  majority-minority  districts  with  heavy  minor- 
ity impaction  of  students  that  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  basic  grants  portion  of  the  act  but  could  coinpete 
very  successfully  with  peer  districts  within  their  States  for  pilot 
projects. 

The  section  of  the  bill  that  Congress  very  wisely  wrote  into  the  act 
will  adjust  these  types  of  districts  where  unusually  promising  pilot 
projects  would  enable  then  to  get  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  do 
those  things  that  would  iir  p>rove  academic  coapplication  for  an  inte* 
grated  school  project  to  go  along  with  the  pilot  project,  that  would 
help  preveiat  white  fligi.^t.  A  number  of  school  districts  are  applying 
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for  grants  of  this  type.  The  pilot  project  section  is  a  unique  feature 
that  we  think  will  assist  many,  many  small  districts  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  thai  are  almost  100  percent  minority  and  also  some  of 
our  huge  urban  centers  in  the  country  where  there  are  more  than 
15,000  minority  children  or  where  the  minority  children  group  makes 
up  more  than  50  peixent  of  the  school  population.  They  will  do  better 
applying  for  the  pilot  project  section. 

BXTNDS  USED  FOP,  STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Flood.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  will  be  used  for  student 
transportation  or  busing? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  There  are  limited  funds  being  used  in  batch  1.  We 
have  the  record  of  batch  1  requests  for  funds  to  support  straight  stu- 
dent transportation  from  home  to  school  and  return. 

Mr.  Flood.  Buses? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  We  fund  for  educational  activities.  In  veiy  few  cases 
the  sciiool  district  applications  made  a  very  good  case  for  minimum 
amounts  of  busing  to  go  along  with  field  trips  that  had  to  do  with 
significant  interracial  experiences,  either  during  school  hours  or  after 
school  hours,  we  have  a  figiire  of  $36,000  involved  for  that  in  relation 
to  a  total  fiuiding  in  batch  1  of  $14.3  million.  Those  were  connected 
only  v/ith  field  trips  for  interracial  experiences,  no  busing,  home, 
school,  or  return. 

ROLE  OF  STATE  EDTJCATION  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  ibhe  role  of  the  Sta;te  education  r;.gencies;  you 
have  some  budget  activities  labeled  "special  projects"  and  another, 
"State  apportionment"  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  State  appoitionment  section  perhaps  is  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer.  Some  may  feel  that  flows  through  the  States.  No.  The 
table  of  apportionment  set  forth  in  the  statute  indicates  how  the 
f  oiTOuia  was  to  be  utilized  to  divide  the  money  among  the  States. 

Mr.  Flood.  State  apportionment  is  your  phrase. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  It  is  82  percent  of  the  total  funds  for  State  apporiion- 
ment  and  18  percent  for  set-aside  . 

Mr.  Flood.  What  about  the  special  projects? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Special  projects  in  the  statute  is  used  two  ways:  One, 
it  is  used  to  indicate  the  discretionary  amounts  and  also  amounts  having 
to  do  with  bilingual  bicultural  education,  educational  television,  com- 
munity grants, 

Mr.  Frx)OD.  What  is  the  role  of  the  State  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  State  agency  has  an  opportunity  to  do  three 
things:  One,  get  copies  of  the  application;  they  write  their  comments, 
they  can  recommeiwi  or  not  recommend.  They  do  not  have  a  sign  off. 
The  State  education  departments  have  the  role  prior  to  building  the 
application  of  helping  the  individual  districts,  where  services  are  called 
for,  in  trying  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  need  assessments  and  the 
kinds  of  activities.  ITiereafter  this  application  is  approved  or  rejected 
and  they  have  the  ongoing  function  of  assisting  districts  in  reaching 
quality  education. 

The  States  also  have  the  opi)ortunity  to  sit  in  on  the  panels  that  are 
rating  these  various  applications.  The  regional  commissioner  may 
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elect  to  include  as  one  of  the  pan<ilists  a  State  education  agency  official. 
He  would  not  rate  those  irr^jzi  iiis  -^U^t^. 

Mr.  Flood.  Does  he  make  a  prf^ctice  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  GotDBERG.  There  are  some  /who  do  that.  Many  States  are  sending 
representatives  to  all  of  our  irieetings  and  sitting  in  as  information 
helpers  to  the  non- Federal  panels. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  might  add  tlint  Mr.  Goldberg  t<»stified  that  is  a  na- 
tionjll  'pi*ogram.  It  is.  However,  the  state  allocations  reserve  in  essence 
an  amount  which  has  first  of  all  a  State  comipetition  so  that  the  State 
of  Iowa  would  compete  only  with,  first  of  all,  other  projects  I'rom  the 
State  of  Iowa.  After  a  cei-t»ain  amount  of  time,  if  the  total  resources 
for  that  State  are  not  used,  they  may  be  allocated  to  other  States  that 
have  a  need.   

EDtJCATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  Flood.  Under  special  projects  in  your  justification  you  indicate 
the  grants  will  be  awarded  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  for  planning 
and  'Construction  of  education  parks.  Tell  us  what  those  parks  look  like. 
What  is  the  total  cost  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Cha/irman,  we  do  not  feel  iwith  the  ajnount  of 
monfey  available  we  can  do  more  than  help  selected  school  districts 
with  tlieir  planning  for  educational  parks. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  i.s  an  educationa^l  park  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  That  is  a  device  that  has  been  recommended  by  a 
number  of  school  administrators  whereby  a  number  of  students  from 
smaller  educational  units  go  to  school  together  on  a  common  campus. 
These  may  be  for  children  of  varying  age  i^anges,  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, junior  and  senior  high  school,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  13  and 
14  years  of  education.  But  for  the  .purposes  of  this  bill  only  secondary 
school-a^ged  children  are  eligible.  That  would  mean  tLe  State's  defini- 
tion of  secondary  usually  junior  a.  senior  high  schools — grades  7 
through  12.  The  amount  of  money  available  would  indicate  that  the 
demographic  studies,  educational  planning,  administrative  arrange- 
jtients  that  might  be  needed  could  form  part  of  the  planning  process. 
We  do  not  envision  that  site  selection,  soil  testing,  tboring  for  site  selec- 
tion for  proper  decisions  as  to  whether  it  is  the  right  physical  site, 
emi)loyjnent  even  of  architects  for  preliminary  drawings — we  do  not 
envision  they  will  be  ipermissible. 

There  is  not  enough  opportimity  for  this  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Flood.  liVhat  is  the  total  cost  ? 

Mt.  Goii>BEKG.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  park^  one  might  envision 
that  liic  ontire  amount  available  could  be  consumed  by  one  park.  We 
hope  that  we  can  provide  planning  projects  for  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  use  the  plural,  parks.  I  want  to  krow%  since  you  say 
parks,  what  is  the  total  cost  for  the  whole  show  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Five  percent  set  aside  of  me^.ropolitan  projects  of 
$227.6  million,  which  would  indicate  it  would  he  about  $11  million. 
There  are  three  parts  to  Metro:  Inter-district  transfers,  standard 
metropolitan  areas  and  educational  parks.  The  bill  does  not  set  aside — 
the  statiite  does  not  set  aside  a  specific  percentage  of  that  total  $11 
million  but  one  would  envision,  depending  on  how  many  applications 
we  get  for  stand  aid  metropolitan  statistical  areas  or  district  transfers, 
perhaps  3,  4  or  5  of  the  11  w^ould  be  the  total  amount  available  to  the 
Nation  for  planning  of  these  parks. 
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Mr»  Flood.  Nothing  for  bricks  and  mortar  ? 
Mr.  Goldberg.  Absolutely  nothing. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  TROJECTS 

Mr.  Flood.  On  bilingual  education  projects  under  the  Emergjency 
Education  Act,  is  this  program  being  funded  by  the  same  criteria  as 
the  bilingual  projects  authorized  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  ? 

Mr.  GoLDBERiG.  No,  sir.  The  basic  eligibility  for  filing  an  application 
under  this  program  requires  that  the  bilingual,  bicultural  pro]e6ts  for 
children  be  in  a  setting  that  would  have  reduced  or  eliminated  racial 
isolation  or  isolation  because  of  national  origin  or  use  of  dominant 
language  other  than  English.  In  other  words,  grants  specifically  to 
school  districts  that  still  retain  children  of  a  particular  language  back- 
ground other  than  English  in  one  building  without  opportunity  for 
intercultural  relationships  with  other  children  of  different  back- 
grounds would  not  b.:  an  eligible  project. 
Mr.  Flood.  How  do  you  avoid  overlap  between  the  two  projects 
Mr.  Goldberg.  We  have  assiduously  avoided  overlapping  by  being 
certain  not  to  add  expertise  to  our  staff  that  would  duplicate  the 
bilingual  staff  or  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  criteria  that  Dr.  Goldberg 
pointed  out,  we  would  look  at  it  from  a  programmatic  point  of  view. 
Wliat  bilingually  or  culturally  would  be  going  on  in  the  title  VII  staff 
would  be  involved  in  looking  at  that  since  they  know  what  the  title  VII 
programs  are  and  would  be  reviewing  there,  these  programs  as  well, 
and  they  can  see  if  there  is  overlap  or  not. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  We  would  expect  to  award  some  60  grants  to  local 
school  systems  in  the  program  and  12  to  nonlocal  agencies  that  would, 
upon  request  of  the  school  district,  assist  in  deyelopin^^  curriculum 
materials  in  the  language  dominant  in  that  se<vCion  of  the  Nation. 

MINORITY  GROtrP  ISOIiATION 

Mr.  Flood.  The  largest  part  of  this  appropriation  is  for  what  you 
call  "general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies."  You  say  59  percent 
of  these, funds  are  directed  to  the  needs  resulting  from  ''minority 
group  isolation."  How  do  you  tell  when  a  school  district  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  "minority  group  isolation"  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Civil  - 
.Rights  by  the  school  districts  of  this  Nation  would  yield  that  data. 
There  are  data  in  Washington  which  would  indicate  the  condition  as 
of  the  previous  school  year  of  racial  isolation,  building  by  building. 
If  a  school  district  wished  to  apply  under  the  basic  grant  of  this  larger 
section  of  this  bill  for  aid  to  meet  the  needs  that  they  identify,  they 
would  have  to  state  how  they  were  going  to  go  about  preventing  further 
isolation  or  eliminating  or  reducing  present  isolation.  Then  they 
would  select  from  the  12  separate  activities  that  the  statute  sets  forth, 
those  that  they  feel  will  meet  their  needs  starting  with  basic  instruc- 
tion, residing,  mathematics  and  remedial  instruction  and  going  through 
such  additional  services  that  they  ±w\  would  help  reduce  tension,  one 
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of  the  prime  concerns  of  this  program.  After  the  desegregation  act  is 
completed,  tensions  could  yet  remain.  Specialized  personnel  working 
with  parents,  working  with  the  community  and  with  the  students  them- 
selves, could  assist,  we  feel,  in  making  desegregation  a  more  viable  pro- 
gram into  r/itegration.  The  basic  part  of  the  money,  largest  part  would 
be  allocated  to  those  districts  that  had  the  greatest  impaction  of  racial 
minorities  and  wanted  to  do  something  about  it  or  were  under  court 
order  to  do  something  about  it. 

ACTIVITIES  ITXD?JR  TITLE  IV  QF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  pvoposing  to  fund  training  and  advisory  services 
under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  what  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween title  IV  and  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  There  are  three  basic  parts  to,  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
title  rV.  The  first  part,  section  403,  tlvat  pertains  to  onr  program, 
makes  available  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations,  including  colleges 
and  universities,  to  set  up  consulting  desegregation  centers.  These 
centers  would  offer  their  services  to  school  districts  with  shortages  of 
qualified  personnel,  or  other  reasons,  where  the  districts  feel  they 
needed  the  services  of  the  universities  to  asdst  them  with  their  board 
of  education,  perhaps  with  other  forces  present  in  the  community, 
would  help  recognize  that  there  were  concerns  and  dynamics  that 
needed  attention  and  to  have  university  personnel  assist  school  and 
perhaps  municipal  authorities  in  finding  out  how  they  could  tackle 
the  problem.  That  is  section  403. 

Section  404  has  to  do  with  universities  that  wish  to  conduct  short 
term  institutes,  perhaps  summer  sessions  for  school  board  members, 
superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors, 
teachei3.  The  participants  would  come  together  in  the  location  of  the 
district  or  on  the  university  campus,  and  with  the  help  of  qualified 
consultants  dig  into  the  problems,  tell  how  they  feel  about  the  issues, 
and  get  out  some  of  the  tensions  within  the  decisionmakers  themselves 
so  that  they  can  help  others.  This  would  be  l^aid  for  through  grants 
to  universities  to  conduct  these  short  term  training  institutes. 

The  last  one,  section  405,  has  to  do  with  direct  grants  to  school  sys- 
tems to  employ  advisory  specialists.  These  would  staff  members  who 
would  work  closely  with  the  superintendent  to  develop  plans,  de- 
segregate, and  to  help  within  the  school  district,  within  the  tension- 
reduction  area. 

This  last  section,  405,  is  the  one  Mr.  Mattheis  mentioned  i}i  hl3  open- 
ing statement  that  would  be  deemphasized  since  those  acti^'ities  w  ould 
be  eligible  under  ESA  under  the  12  basics.  The  universities.,  institutes 
and  desegregation  centers  need  the  title  IV  help. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver? 

Mr.  Sfriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NIT^ER  OF  SCHOOL  BlSTRlCTS  AWEX) 

How  many  school  districts  received  he.^  under  this  program  in 
1972? 

Mr,  Goldberg.  409  were  funded  through  January  1972.  This  was 
ur^der  the  old  program,  emergency  school  assistance  program  II. 
Mr.  Shriver.  So  far  this  year  ? 
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Mr.  Goldberg.  So  far  this  year,  204  W  these  so-called  ESAP  dis- 
tricts found  they  were  abl^i  to  extend  their  projects  beyond  January  31 
;  without  additional  funds.  This  would  bo  204  plus  47  that  were  funded 
in  batch  1  of  the  new  program.  That  would  be  251.  Those  are  school 
districts.  Nonprofit  groups  would  be  in^  addition. 

Mr.  Shriver.  A  variety  of  types  of  projects  are  included  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg:  This  would  be  the  basic  grants  that  the  chairman 
asked  about. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  projects  vairy  from  one  school  district  to  another. 
As  we  have  indicated,  we  have  encouraged  them  to  concentrate  their 
funds  on  the  basic  instructional  areas  in  these  programs. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Shriver.  What  would  those  projects  be  like? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  There  would  be  special  reading  programs  in  the 
desegregated  setting.  There  would  be  additional  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  guidance  counselors  to  work  with  the  individ- 
ual children  in  addition  to  help  in  crisis  prevention  in  school  systems 
where  tensions  might  be  mounting  where  they  could  get  select  groups 
of  students  of  all  backgrounds  to  talk  out  some  of  the  issues  that  seem 
to  be  festering  in  the  school.  There  would  be  school  parent  visitor^ 
for  the  neighborhood,  where  the  tensions  seem  to  be  arising  among 
parent  groups  in  greater  measure  than  among  student  groups  and 
where  personnel  is  needed  to  be  available  not  just  during  the  schoolday 
but  in  addition  to  the  schoolday  of  8 :30  to  4,  when  the  traditional  social 
workers  on  duty  which  are  provided  in  scnie  districts  for  personnel 
that  might  perhaps  come  on  duty  at  12  noon  and  work  to  9  o'clock 
at  night  since  a  lot  of  the  action  was  in  the  community  and  needed  to 
~  be  available  during  summer  and  evening  hours  to  work  with  individual 
parents. 

You  would  also  have  a  series  of  curriculum  workshops  where  teach- 
ers would  have  to  find  new  ways  of  working  with  children  of  dif- 
erent  backgrounds  in  the  same  classroom  where  prior  experience  might 
have  been  all  one  way  or  the  other,  teaching  in  the  heart  of  the  ghetto 

:    or  in  the  outer  city  or  suburban  districts  with  fewer  of  these  dynamics. 

I  And  then  if  they  elect  to  work  in  an  integrated  school  setting,  they 
need  to  have  that  additional  help  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  wider 
range  of  abilities  within  that  school  building.  The  variety  would  be 
very  great. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Would  it  include  such  things  as  additional  people  to 
keep  discipline  in  the  school  ?  Police,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  reference  to  reducing  tensions  would  normally 
•  -  not  include  the  additional  personnel  that  might  more  rightfully  be 
funded  under  LEAA,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  The  experi- 
ence I  have  had  in  the  local  school  systems  indicates  that  that  type  of 
personnel  working  closely  with  the  municipal  police  department  came 
more  rightfully  under  LEAA  than  under  emergency  school  aid. 

Mr.  Shrtoer.  Except  that  is  true  of  States  where  they  allocate  the 
funds.  This  program  goes  directly  to  the  school  districts? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes.  Normally  these  would  be  for  school  instruc- 
tional-related activities  and  not  for  quasi-police  crifcrcement.  One 
would  envision  an  application  coming  to  our  regional  office  might 
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include  some  auxiliary  personnel  that  would  be  getting  at  student 
tensions  and  how  to  reduce  them,  but  not  normally  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment mode.  More  in  the  preventive  mode  than  in  the  instructional 
mode. 

EVALUATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Shriver.  In  your  justifications  you  mentioned  some  evaluation 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  you  mentioned  a  longitnc'inr.l  evalua- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Aid  Act  pilot  programs.  What  do  you  mean 
by  such  evaluations  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Evaluations  tell  us  more  about  the  benefits  of  the 
program  if  they  are  not  short  lived  and  that  they  extend  through  a 
significant  number  of  years.  Since  this  program  has  a  2-yeai'  life  and 
since  many  of  the  students  will  be  in  the  same  setting,  we  trust  after 
the  2  years  the  longitudinal  approach  used  by  the  Department  of 
Evaluation  included  the  suggestion  that  the  study  be  of  3-year  dura- 
tion and  they  begin  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  measures  that  come  from 
principals,  teachers,  and  students  in  their  perception  of  how  (a)  the 
student  is  getting  along,  and  (b)  whether  students  who  are  desegre- 
gated in  the  classrooms  continue  to  segregate  themselves  when  they 
get  to  the  school  cafeteria  or  whether  they  form  new  friendships  and 
cViiterent  cluster  groups  in  recreation  activities  as  well  as  lunch  activi- 
ties, whether  teachei*s  of  different  backgrounds  are  getting  along  better 
in  the  newly  desegmgated  .schools,  evaluation  project  wants  to 
look  at  this  over  a  3-year  period.  Th.y  are  interested  in  how  well  tlie 
instruction  in  reading  and  math  paid' off,  guidance  counseling,  train- 
ing sessions  for  teachers.  Th^  are  some  of  the  basic  things  that  the 
contractor  is  looking  at  in  our  evaluation  department. 

Dr.  Ottina.  This  does  say  in  1973  we  haA^e  not  awarded  tlie  evalua- 
tion proposals.  They  are  in  process  now. 

Mr.  Shrh'er.  I  was  about  to  ask  if  we  had  any  results  yet. 

Mn  Goldberg.  The  results  of  the  earlier  ESAP  program  do  indi- 
(.ate  in  the  opinion  of  those  surveyed,  yes,  more  interracial  friendships 
have  been  noticed.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  tension  although 
there  can  be  variations  in  that  due  to  local  intermittent  flnreups.  We 
live  looking  at  the  results  of  that  earlier  evaluation.  Tlie  results  should 
como  earlier.  We  are  grateful  foi*  them  when  they  do  come,  but  the 
surveys  are  expansive  and  we  will  profit  from  those  a.s  we  move  in 
tlio  next  program. 

TYPES  OF  CONTRAOrORS  PROVIDING  EVALUATION 

Mr.  SHRT^'ER.  'Wliat  kind  of  contractor  would  this  be?  Wliat  kind 
of  concern  would  be  conducting  the  evaluation  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  last  one  we  had  in  the  emergency  school  assist- 
ance program  II  was  awarded  to  NORC,  Chicago,  National  Opinion 
Research  Council,  and  the  staff  the  re.  selected  6()0  districts. 

Mr.  Rock.  The  concerns  would  be  fairly  large,  with  rather  extensive 
capability,  because  the  studies,  as  was  indicated,  involve  development 
of  instrumentation,  utilization  of  control  groups,  and  various  other 
things.  These  are  fairly  large  contracts  for  very  large-scale  survey 
evaluations. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Shbiver.  You  mentioned  integrated  children's  television  proj- 
ects are  anticipated  in  this  budget.  Tell  us  something  about  that. 

Mr.  GoLDBTjRG.  Once  again,  as  in  bilingual,  bicultural  education,  our 
staff  retained  the  administration  of  all  the  set-aside  but  not  duplicat- 
ing the  expertise  of  other  branches  of  the  Office  of  Education.  We 
jointly  teamed  with  the  educational  technology  staff  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Associate  Commissioner,  Robert  Filep,  to  assist  them 
in  planning  the  regulations  for  the  integrated  educational  television 
projects.  It  is  envisioned  that  a  series  of  requests  or  proposals  will  go 
out  to  interested  production  centers,  TV  production  centers,  perhaps 
university  production  centers,  with  sophisticated  enough  staff  and 
equipment  to  produce  a  series  of  children's  programs  and  programs 
that  involve  the  parents  of  these  children,  sufficiently  sophisticated 
series  that  would  go  out  on  national  nonprofit  television  in  order  to 
help  parents  understand  the  valu^^s  of  reducing  racial  isolation.  Some 
ox  these  programs  would  be  directly  related  to  parent  attitudes,  some 
to  children's  understanding  of  each  other's  background.  There  would 
be  hopefully  greater  appreciation  of  all  children  for  the  langimge  and 
the  customs  and  the  background  and  history  of  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  countries,  Portgual — other  parts  of  the  world.  The  cognitive 
or  learning  aspects  of  it  would  be  enhanced  by  programs  that  would 
have  instructional  modes.  How  people  feel  about  each  other  and  about 
themselves  would  be  a  second  major  theme  of  these  television  pro- 
grams. We  are  all  very  interested  in  seeing  if  we  can  get  tension  re- 
duced among  the  adults  to  see  if  they  can  help  the  cnildren  get  to 
school  and  stay  in  school  in  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  desegre- 
gated setting. 

Mr.  Shmver.  Thank  you . 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Patten? 

funding  of  community  groups 
Mr.  Patten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  mentioned  11  community  groups  have  been  funded.  Do  we  have 
any  breakdown  of  how  those  community  groups  spent  their  money? 
Does  it  go  for  lawyer  fees  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  can  supply  for  the  record  the  breakdown.  In  gen- 
eral, those  community  groups  do  two  major  things:  One,  they  provide 
supplemental  remedial  services  to  those  school  district  offices.  That  has 
to  do  with  lighted  schoolhouses,  evening  tutoring  centers,  where  funds 
are  available  for  teachers,  sometimes  youth  teaching  youth,  older  ones 
in  the  city  teaching  youth,  or  other  volunteers,  sometimes  paid  high- 
school  youth  tutoring  inner-city  elementary  school  youth  in  these 
after-school  lighted  schoolhouses. 

The  second  major  area  of  use  of  these  funds  would  be  in  support  of 
the  school  districts'  desegregation  activity  and  working  with  parents^ 
in  the  community,  getting  acceptance  of  the  plan.  Those  are  the  two 
major  ones.  I  can  supply  for  the  record  a  breakdown  of  the  various 
categories,  which  would  include  art  and  cultural  activities  related  to 
interracial  experiences,  after  school  and  weekend  activities,  which  com- 
munity groups  6ften  support. 
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[The  information  follows;] 

Categories  of  Support  Pbovided  by  Community  Groups 

A  wide  range  of  activities  are  undertaken  by  community  groups  to  support 
school  district  efforts  to  combat  minority  group  isolation  and  the  effects  thereof. 
These  interracial  activities  include  rumor  control  centers,  tutoring,  recreational 
activities,  career  orientation,  dropout  prevention,  and  cultural  enrichment.  (A 
list  of  nonprofit  organizations  funded  under  "Batch  1"  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  follows. ) 

Nonprofit  Organizations— Funded  Under  Batch  I  of  ESAA 

Indianapolis  Urban  League   :  $73,  000 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 

Cultural  enrichment  activities. 

Interracial  educational  enrichement  programs. 

BVh  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Other: 

Newsletter. 

Film  rental. 

Bookkeeping. 

Memphis  Panel  of  American  Women  f^l2, 165 

PROGEAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Publication  purchase. 
Subscriptions. 

Publication  and  advertising. 
Two  weekend  training  sessions. 

Tulsa  Urban  League  ?52,  000 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Home-focused  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Interracial  social  and  recreation  programs. 
Career  orientation  programs. 
Dropout  prevention  programs. 

BUDGBT  CATEGORIES 

Salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Other : 

Community,  youth,  and  model  cities. 
Orientation  workshop. 
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Greater  Dallas  Community  Relations  $112,  041 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Intrracial  social  and  recreation  programs. 
Interracial  educational  and  enrichment  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Contracted  services. 
Other  Costs: 

Educational  Materials — ^printing,  reproduction,  and  mailing. 
Program  for  community  parent  coordinator. 
Program  for  community  youth  coordinator. 

Lake  Taylor  Community  Project   $48,  509 

PBOORAM  AWiB 

Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Interracial  social  and  recreational  programs. 
Dropout  prevention  program. 
Supplemental  remedial  services. 

BVDQUt  CATEGORIES 

Salaries. 

Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Other  costs: 

Tutors,  bus  monitors,  speakers. 

Portsmouth  BSAA  Community  Group   $52,  440 

]PB00RA&C  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 

Cultural  enrichment  activities! 

Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Salaries. 
Fringe  benefits. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Contracted  services. 
Other  costs : 

Rental  of  air  conditioners,  'typewriter,  and  film. 

Alabama  A.  and  M.  University  .   $104,  098 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Home-focused  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment 

Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs. 

PROOBAM  ABEAS 

dropout  prevention  programs. 
Supplemental  services. 
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Alabama  A.  and  M.  University — Continued 

BUDGET  CATCOORIBS 

Employee  salaries. 
Fringe  benefits. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Contracted  services. 
Other  costs : 

Admissions  to  cultural  events,  museums,  field  trips 

Mexican-American  Education  Council  $115,  000 

PBOOBAM  ABEAS 

Community  Information  programs. 
,  Cultural  enrichment 
Interracial  educational  programs. 
Career  orientation  activities. 
Dropout  prevention. 
Supplemental  services. 

BUDOET  CATISOOSIES 

Salaries. 
Fringe  benefits; 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Other : 

Overhead,  telephone 

Clark  College  $71, 444 

PBOOBAM  AB2AS 

Community  information  programs. 
Interracial  educational  enrichment  program. 
Dropout  prevention. 
Other: 

Atlanta  Coalition  on  Education. 

BUDOET  CATBGOBTBS 

Salaries. 
Fringe  benefits. 
Other  costs : 

Overhead  costs. 

California  call  to  Conscience  and  Onward  Center  $48, 523 

PBOOBAM  AB£AB 

Community  Information  programs* 
Career  orientation  activities. 
Supplemental  services. 

BUDOBT  CATEOOBTES 

Salaries. 
Fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Contracted  services. 
Other: 

Field  trips,  overhead,  maintenance,  public  relations. 
Houston  Metropolitan  Ministries  ^  $122,  890 

PBOOBAM  ABEA8 

Community  information  programs. 
Home-focused  programs. 
Dropout  prevention  programs. 
Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs, 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
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Houston  Metropolitan  Ministries — Continued 

PROQRAM  A^BEiAB — Continued 

Oft»er  : 

Leadership  development. 
Team  building. 
Conflict  management. 
Advocacy  programs. 
Crisis  prevention. 

BXrOQET  CATEOOBIES 

Employee  salaries. 

Employee  fringe  benefits.. 

Travel  and  per  diem. 

Facilities  rental. 

Equipment  purchase. 

Other:  Research  evaluation. 

Program  costs,  materials,  stamp,  telephone. 

Gainsville  Women  for  Equal  Rights  $72,528 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 

Home  focused  programs. 

Cultural  enrichment  activities. 

Interracial  social  and  recreational  programs. 

Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs. 

Other:  Parent  involvement  in  school-related  activities  and  developing  home/ 
school  relationships. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employees  salaries. 

Employee  fringe  benefits. 

Travel  and  per  diem. 

Equipment  purchase. 

Contracted  services  audit — bookkeeping. 

Other:  Phone. 

Center  program  supplies. 

Summer  program  five  schools. 

Liability  insurance. 

Want  ads, 

OflSce  supplies. 

Dallas  Urban  League  $dT,011 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Interracial  education  enrichment  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 

Other :  Consultant  services — program  evaluation  and  development 
Telephone. 
Postage. 

Printing  and  reproduction. 
Reimbursable  cost. 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Little  Rock.:  »- 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Home  focused  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Interracial  social  and  recreational  programs. 
Interracial  education  enrichment  programs. 
Dropout  prevention  programs. 
Other :  Parent  Human  Relations  Workshops. 
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Urban  Leagtie  of  Greater  Little  Rock — Continued 

BUDGET  0ATBX3ORIES 

Employee  salaries. 

Employee  fringe  benefits. 

Travel  and  per  diem. 

Facilities  rental. 

Equipment  purchase. 

Other  :  Office  supplies  and  materials. 

Postage. 

Program  costs. 

Supplies. 

Nutritional  supplements. 
Books  and  printing. 

Panel  of  American  women  (green  circle  and  foUowup  kits). 
Telephone.^. 

Sonera  Childhood  Development  Center  $100,000 

PROGRAM   AREAS  * 

other:  Early  Childhood  Development. 

Salaries. 
Fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 

Other :  Building  alteration  to  meet  State  requirements. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Blue  aidge  BTV  $47,  557 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Salaries, 
Fringe  benefits. 
Other : 

Tape  costs,  studio  costs,  in  film  and  processing. 
Set  construction,  promotion,  transmission  costs. 
Overhead. 

Memphis  Urban  League  $83,  001 

PKOGRAM  AREAS  . 

Community  information  programs. 
Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits- 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Other:  Administrative  overhead. 

WJCT  Community  TV,  Jacksonville,  Fla  $78,425 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs. 
Career  orientation  activities. 
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WJCT  Community  TV,  Jacksonville,  Fla.— Continued 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Contracted  services. 
Other : 

Film  stock. 

Film  processing. 

Video  tape. 

Record  library. 

Resource  interracial. 

Promotion  (handbills  newspaper  ads). 

Audio  tape. 

Indirect  costs  (telephone  aud  utilities). 
Harrison  County  Community  Action  Agency,  Gulf  port,  ^liss  $71,  683 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  Information  programs, 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Other : 

Telephone. 

Printing  and  publication. 
Food  service. 
OflSce  supplies. 
Audit  fee. 
Adv€rtif3ement. 

Greenville  County  Community  Action  Agency,  Greenville,  Miss  .^31,  97G 

PROGRAM  AREIAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Dropout  prevention  programs. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 

Pontiac  Area  Urban  League,  Pontiac,  Mich  $150,  000 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Interracial  social  and  recreational  programs. 
Career  orientation  activities. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Contracted  services. 
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Tontiac  Area  Urban  League,  Pontine,  Mich. — Coutinued 
Other: 

Office  supplies  and  materials. 

Printing. 

Telephone. 

Postage. 

Project  activities. 

Mini-encampment  and  youtli  coniinnnit.v. 

Career  orientation. 

Ethnic  cM'nter  project. 

Children's  theater  wcrksho]). 

Dissemination  of  iniOrmati<m. 

Advisory  Comniitt«^e  pro^:ram  development. 

Staff  development. 

Southern  Mutual  Help  Associatim,  Inc. — Abbeville,  La  $40,000 

P  lOORAM  ABEAS 

Cultural  enrichment  activities. 

Interracial  social  and  reci'eation;il  programs. 

Interracial  education  enrichment  programs. 

BUD  ;et  categories 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Contracted  services. 
Other : 

Consumables. 

Phone. 

Indirect  costs. 

Le:SIogne  Conmiunity  Action,  Inc. — ."*laguemine.  La-_  $50,  000 

TROGI  AM  AREAS 

Home-focused  programs  (preschool  i>arental  training  prograni). 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 

Other:  Parental  and  student  involvement  in  dialog  and  interaction  session's 
program. 

BUDGET  tJATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem, 
i^^acilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Contracted  services. 
Other  costs : 

Travel  and  other  expenses  (babysitting)  incurred  by  parents. 
Travel  expenses  incurred  by  stnden:s. 

Lafaj  ette  Natural  Hi.storj*  Museum — Lafayette,  La  $45,  000 

PROGBAM  AREAS 

(Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activitie.^^. 
Interracial  social  and  recreational  progn.ms. 
Interracial  education  enrichment  programs. 

BUDGET  CATi:OORTES 

Employee  salaries. 

Employee  fringe  benefits. 

Travel  and  per  diem. 

Equipment  purchase. 

Contracted  services. 

Other  costs  :  Materials  and  supplies. 
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Board  of  Christian  Education,  Lewis  Temple  C.M.B.—Lincolu,  X.a  ,$60,000 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enriclinient  activities. 
Interracial  social  and  recreational  programs. 
Interracial  educational  en ric anient  profpranis. 
Dropout  prevention  program  s. 

Other  :  Skilled  personnel  training  in  human  relations  skills. 

BUDGET  CATEGOF.IES 

Employee  Salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 

Other  costs :  Student  workers  and  tutors,  consultants,  counselors,  biweekly 
newsletter,  incentive  pay  for  parents,  recreation  supervisor,  transporting 
handicapped  children,  entertainment,  telephone,  office  supplies  and  materials. 

Chatham  Council  on  Human  Relations  ^  $134, 064 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  Information  programs. 

Cultural  enrichment  activity. 

Interracial  educational  enrichment  programs. 

BUDGEl'  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 
Contract  services. 

Other  costs :  Instructional  materials,  telephone,  printing,  art  materials,  music 
supplies. 

Pearl  River  Valley  Opportunity,  Inc  $51,  ICu 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Cultural  enrichment  programs. 
Interracial  and  recreational  program. 
Supplemental  remedial  services. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Facilities  rental. 
Equipment  purchase. 

Other  costs:  Supplies,  instructional  materials  tests  (diagnostic  and  achieve- 
ment) . 

Columbia  Urban  League  $67,  855 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Home  focused  programs. 
Dropout  prevention  programs. 
S^ipplemental  remedial. 

BUDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benefits. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 

Other  costs:  Postage — workshops — supplies,  printing  and  duplication,  tele- 
phone:— 
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Midland  Community  Action  Agency  $64,  261 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

Community  information  programs. 
Cultural  enrichment  activities. 
Interracial  and  recreational  pi  Jgram. 
Supplemental  remcaial  servires. 

BtTDGET  CATEGORIES 

Employee  salaries. 
Employee  fringe  benef.i:s. 
Travel  and  per  diem. 
Contracted  services. 

TIMING  OF  AWARDS  FOR  EVALUATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Paitek.  Do  you  intend  to  award  tlie  10  contracts  for  evaluation 
in  the  current  year  ? 
Mr.  Goldberg.  To  my  knowledge,  yes. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  are  presently  inviting  proposals,  or  will  be  awiirding 
them  shortly. 

Mr.  Patten.  This  is  a  lot  of  money,  $270  million.  One  of  your  over- 
sights would  be  on  management  itself ;  right  ? 
Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pattkn.  As  of  now  you  have  nothing  to  tell  us  aboii^^  the  money 
you  spent  for  evaluation  in  1972.  We  cannot  get  a  feel  for  wl/at  the 
researchers  or  cvaluators  thought  of  whether  this  money  \r*is  being 
well  spent. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Within  a  very  short  while  the  Department  of  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  presenting  to  Congress  iu  its 
annual  report  both  results  of  theB.  &  C.  Corp.,  that  evaluated  BSAP 
I  in  the  school  year  1970-71,  and  NORC,  National  Opinion  Eeseairch 
Council,  that  did  a  portion  of  the  second  year's  program.  Thci^e  two 
should  be  coming  along  very  soon.  The  general  feel,  I  thin^,  could  be 
summarized  in  the  same  words  I  used  a  few  minutes  ago  rp^ardi.nig  how 
the  participants,  principals,  teachers,  students  feel  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  schools  as  a  result  of  the  availability  of  these  funds. 
In  general,  I  think  those  results  are  positive.  I  think  again  more 
fi-iendships  and  less  tension,  more  understanding  of  each  other's  back- 
ground would  be  the  keynote  of  the  evaluation  with  some  problems 
yet  remaining.  One  of  our  major  areas  that  needs  a  second  look  is  how 
we  can  find  out  more  about  teacher  training.  I  guess  it  all  depends  on 
who  the  trainers  are  and  the  setting  in  which  that  takes  place  and  the 
receptivity  of  the  teachers  to  the  training  that  is  offered.  Evaluation 
studies  did  raise  some  questions  about  teacher  education.  We  think 
we  need  more  answers  thar  that  preliminary  study  has  indicated.  I 
hope  the  second  year  study  of  NORC  will  give  us  more  light  on  that. 

The  third  one,  further  light. 

MANAGEMENT  STUDIES 

T>i\  Rock.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a  number  of  studies  of 
management  of  emergency  school  assistance.  The  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Education  G>pportunities  requested  one  by  the  GAQ 
to  do  a  study  2  years  ago.  The  Washington  research  project  did  a 
study  as  well.  As  a  result  of  those  studies  some  severe  criticism  of  the 
management  of  the  emergency  school  program  was  made.  The  rec- 
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omniendatioiis  made  in  those  studies  %vere  tiiken  very  seriously  and  a 
very  strong  nmnngenient  system  ^Vi\s  implemented  in  emergency  school 
assistance  program  II.  This  management  program  was  found  much 
more  acceptable  by  the  Senate  committee  and  that  kind  of  very  strong 
management  ^vith  very  tight  quantified  criteria  has  been  carried 
through  into  this  program.  We  do  have  some  past  studies  botli  of 
management  and  program  types  that  are  being  Ui^ed  to  guide  us  in 
this  larger  program. 

LF.\XL  OF  rrXDINCz  FOR  SOUTHERX  STATSS 

Mr.  Pattex.  Dr.  Rock,  off  the  top  of  your  head,  how  much  of  this 
money  went  to  the  17  States  in  the  South?  Ninety  percent?  One  hun- 
dred percent  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Of  the  ESAP  I  and  II  or  the  one  we  are  presently  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Pattkx.  Of  the  $270  million  we  are  calling  emergency  school 
assistance. 

Dr.  Rock.  Most  of  those  funds  have  not  been  obligated.  We  have  a 
very  large  group  of  applications. 

Mr.  Pattex.  That  raises  a  question.  Based  on  how  much  you  gave 
away  so  far,  I  wondered  how  you  are  going  to  give  away  10  times  as 
nnich  in  the  next  month  or  two. 

T)i\  Rock.  Wc  believe  that  most  of  the  districts  have  needed  more 
time.  !Many  of  them  are  coming  in  in  the  batch  of  applications  that 
are  now  before  us.  We  expect  probably  even  a  larger  batch  in  May. 
This  is  because  the  act  is  very  complex  and  the  school  districts  are 
planning  to  implement  i)rograms  in  September.  We  know  most  of  the 
requests  for  funds  are  just  now  coming  in.  In  relation  to  your  question 
of  Xorth  and  South,  in  the  second  batcli  of  applications,  we  find  again 
because  of  the  need  in  the  17  Southern  and  border  States,  this  is  still 
our  heaviest^  source  of  applications.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  a 
number  of  Northern  States  we  expect  will  probably  use  up  their  State 
allocations.  For  example,  in  Michigan  it  appears  competition  is  going 
to  be  quite  heavy  and  there  may  possibly  be  a  need  to  reallocate  funds 
into  this  State.  We  are  getting  quite  a  few  applications  from  the  New 
York-New  Jei-sey  region  where  Jierc  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desegra- 
gation.  I  don't  have  any  analysis  at  this  point  whether  both  of  those 
States  wilt  use  up  all  their  funds  but  it  is  very  possible,  particularly 
in  New  Jersey. 

Wc  are  also  getting  quite  a  bit  of  action  from  California  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  west  coast,  I  think  it  is  a  little  early.  A  lot  of  districts 
needed  time.  We  find  in  California  some  distncts  are  now  moving  with 
voluutar}'  plans  since  fnnds  are  available,  but  they  do  not  make 
this  decision  quickly.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  the  process  of  making 
it.  While  the  need  is  still  greatest  in  the  Souths  and  it  is  greatest 
in  the  South  because  that  is  where  the  most  desegregation  is  taking 
place,  it  does  seem  certain  States  in  the  Noiih  liavo  considerable  need, 
On  the  other  hand,  from  some  States  such  as  Maine,  we  don't  really 
e?:pect  any  applications.  Wo  know  of  no  desegregation  plans  in  that 
State. 
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DISTjRIBtJTIOX  OF  FUNDS  IS  CONTROIXED  BY  rOKMtJLuX 

Dr.  Ottxna.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  S2  percent  ofj  the  funds 
are  controlled  by  State  .formula.  So  the  17  Southern  States  would  re- 
ceive under  formula  what  they  are  entitled  to.  and  first^'tlfey  would  be 
competitive  within  the  State  before  other  distribution  of  those  finids. 

Dr.  KocK.'W'e  will  not  reallocate  until  the  last]X)ssiblc  moment.  Our 
plans  now  are  that  reallocation  Avould  probably  take  place  in  mid  June. 
That  is  within  2  \yeeks  of  the  time  that  our  authority  expires.  We  want 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  used  w^hcre  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  Patters-.  I  remember  the  debate  on  the  House  floor  on  this  and 
I  believe  we  voted  on  this  15  times.  We  had  a  fellow  I'un  for  Senator 
for  Illinois  aud  lie  used  to  offer  the  bill  and  on  STovember  1  we  passed 
the  bill.  They  threw  it  in  the  basket  in  the  Senate,  and  N"ovember  4  he 
added  this  $2.5  million  to  our  Hi^rher  EducatioruAct.  I  voted  against 
it  and  my  opponent  used  that  in  his  ads  against  me. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Eobinson. 

SCHOOL  DISTRlCTvS  UNDER  COUTtT  ORDERS 

Mr.  KoBixsoN.  Tiiank  you, Mr.  Chairman. 

On  page  1,  under  the  back^rround  paragraph  there  is  a  sen^mce 
which  reads "From  these  school  districts,  in  increasing  inimbei's,  c ame 
requests,  ple-^s,  and  occasional  demands  for  assistance  in  meeting"  the 
many  probknis  incident  to  the  disestablishment  of  dual  school 
systems." 

This  refers  back  to  1969  and  107O  when  a  greater  n\miber  or  in- 
dividual school  districts  were  brought  under  couH  order. 

This  is  the  last  instance  that  I" find  in  either  the  st-atenient  or  the 
justifications  with  reference  to  the  coiirt  orders  that  arc  now  :;f  con- 
cern to  us.  What  is  the  situation  at  the  moment  with  regard  tv>  court 
ordei*s? 

Mr,  Goldberg,  Court  ordei-s  ure  coining  in  various  places  and  vari- 
ous dimensions.  Some  Federal  judgres  ai-e  asking  for  school  districts 
to  desegregate  perliaps  25  percent  of  the  way.  Some  are  askinjQ'  for 
specs  that  come  closer  to  the  Swann  decision,  that  you  need  to  elimi- 
nate dual  school  systems  but  if  there  are  a  few  one-race  scliools  or 
virtually  one-race  schools  leff.  over,  it  is  not  an  absolute  requirement 
that  every  school  reach  a  co.rtain  level  of  integration.  It  is  being 
intei'preted  in  different  places  in  tlie  country  in  different  ways.  In  Eiome 
cases  judges  are  r.^kiiig  for  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  to  try 
to  reach  agreement  in  chambei's  and  to  bring  a  plan  to  the  judge  that 
is  aoceptable  to  both  sides.  That  may  be  a  far  greater  reduction  in 
what  the  plaintiffs  originally  may  have  wanted  or  the  defendants  were 
ready  to  produce.  So  we  have  this  wide  range  of  action.  Some  are  mov- 
ing  quickly  and  some  are  waiting  a  great  many  months.  Others  often 
unexpressed  but  believed  by  attorneys  that  they  are  fiwaiting  future 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Cauit  before  other  fudges  will  move  on  ac- 
tions that  are  pending. 

Mr,  RoBiNSOK.  Specifically  I  wanted  my  question  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  court  orders  that  we  are  now  concerned  with  as  compared 
to  what  you  described  as  the  increasing  numbers  in  1969  and  1970.  Has 
there  been  a  leveling  off  or  significant  change  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  exact  numbers  I  will  procure  for  the  record,  both 
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from  tlie  Jusfcice  Department  and  the  Office  of  Civil  Riglits.  Our  office 
does  not  keep  a  record  of  those.  It  is  possible  for  a  school  district  to 
be  under  comt  ordei  and  not  apply  for  fimcls.  In  the  Office  of  Kdu- 
cation  our  way  of  determining  the' answer  to  your  question  would  be 
to  seelc  information  from  the  records  of  those  who  would  be  applying? 
and  by  the  end  of  batch  3  we  will  all  have  that  for  this  semester,  tn  no 
Avay  would  that  be  as  accurate  as  checking  in  the  entire  country.  If  you 
had  the  court  order  and  would  

Mr.  EoBiNsox.  I  would  think  it  would  be  indicative  of  whether  or 
not  this  niatter  of  national  concern  is  leveling  off. 

[The  information  follows:] 


The  following  numbers  of  school  districts  imv-^^mented  final  court-ordered  de- 
segregation plans  in  the  years  indicated : 


During  1968,  1969,  and  1970  most  st'.hool  litigation  involved  only  iio-callcd  "de 
jure"  districts.  Such  school  districts  \v/-i'e  located  mainly  in  Southern  States  vhore 
State  laws  had  required  dual  school  ^yi^t-^ms.  These  Uws  liave  now  been  largely 
eliminated. 

Since  1970  the  courts  have  dealt  n'.:iiii>-  with  districts  maintalrj^tir  so-called 
"de  facto"  segregation.  Very  few  final  court  orders  have  been  nanded  douni  on 
"de  facto"  cases  because  the  lower  courts  aie  awaiting  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  cases  involving  Richmond,  Denver,  and  Detroit.  Rulings  on  these  cases  will 
sorve  as  guidelines  for  final  orders  on  eases  now  pending  in  tlie  lower  courts. 


Mr.  GoLOBKKG.  We  feel  it  is  going  up,  and  I  think  the  way  of  looking 
at  it  would  be  tc  "ndic^lte  in  tlie  second  batch  of  applications  we  have 
received,  Ave  have  gone  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  a  aiimber  of  districts  that  had  the  feeling  they 
were  operating  under  a.  demographic  change  of  residence  and,  there- 
fore, perhaps  a  de  facto  tA^pc  of  schooL isolation,  are  discovorin^  that 
certain  justices  are  saving  "No/"  and  they  arc  Suyin<r^  ''We  find  evidence 
of  de  jure  segregation.*'  So,  some  Avill  be  involved  when  they  did  i^ot 
tlunk  they  Avere  involved. 

That  number  is  groAving,  too.  For  example,  in  Atlanta  wo.  jumped 
from  185  applications  in  batch  1  to  198  in  batch  2.  In  the  Js^on-  York 
region  covering  New  York-N"e\v  Jersev,  from  2  applications  to  35. 
Li  the  Midw  st,  the  Chicago  region,  which  includes  the  lieavily  pop- 
ulated States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michig-an,  et  cetera,  from 
lo  applications  to  45.  Kansas  City,  from  zero  to  six.  San  Francisco, 
from  6  to  18. 

The  total  in  the  Nation,  330  applications  in  batch  No.  1,  to  475  in 
batch  No.  2.  We  havn  reason  to  believe  that  batch  No.  S^.  will  be  the 
heaviest  of  alh  That  is  due  on  May  2. 


Desegbegation  Coubt  Orders 


Year : 


1968 
1^9 
1970 
1971 
19T2 


Niimher  of  districts  implementing 
final  court  orders 


DE  JURE  SEGltEGATIOK 
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ADDITIONAL  PAKTICIPATION  IX  THE  TROGRAM 

Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  What  concerns  nie  is  that  for  the  first  time  we  are 
dealing  M^itli  a  situation  which  not  only  has  to  do  with  tlie  process 
of  ehminating  and  preventing  minority  group  isolation,  but  also  with 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children.  This  makes  a 
significant  difference.  ,  -n  i  • 

I  am  wondering  how  many  are  just  dipping  into  this  new  till  that  is 
available,  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  three"  times  as  much  money 
available  under  this  pro^^ram  as  you  had  just  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Three  times  as  much  money  for  50  States  puts  at  a 
disadvantage  th^  17  States  that  had  the  $75  million  all  to  themselves 
the  hast  2  years.  They  are  finding  that  their  State  allotments  are 
less. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Florida  had  a  far  greater  amount  of 
money  available  to  under  the  smaller  $75  million  program  than  under 
the  present  $271  million  program. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  think  the  17  States  that  you  had 
on  the  list  originally  probably  need  less  money  than  they  did  at  that 
time  because  they  have  gone  further  down  the  road  to  desegregation 
than  some  of  the  States  not  immadir  ;ely  involved  in  the  program. 

Mr.  GoLDiiERO.  In  many  cases,  we  thinlc  that  is  true,  and  our  needs 
assessment  and  grants  officers  are  attempting  to  help  some  districts 
to  that  realization. 

Mr.  Rock.  In  addition,  last  summer  there  was  a  very  large  number 
of  court  orders,  and  these  were  not  solved.  For  example,  in  Poiitiac 
and  San  Francisco,  there  was  very  large  desegregation.  It  involved 
a  great  deal  more  transpoi'tation.  This  year  thei'e  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion. I  do  not  have  the  exact  num'ber.  It'might  be  as  few  as  20.  Some 
of  these  are  very  large. 

Prince  Georges  County  invoh^es  34,000  children.  Another  is 
Memphis. 

There  a  number  of  cases  pending  in  the  North.  Of  coui*sc,  the 
Denver  decision  is  going  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  the  case  of  Rich- 
mond.  We  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  of  these  cases  will  be,  but 
these  cases  have  a  major  effect  in  the  North. 

TLAXS  CONCERNING  BUSING  ACROSS  POI.ITTCAI.  BOIjXDARIKS 

Mr,  RoniNSON.  This  was  to  be  my  next  question.  Eepresenting  Vir- 
ginia, of  coui*se  T  am  concerned  about  Richmond,  which  is  one  which 
involves  busing  children  across  political  boimdaiMes.  That  was  a  prob- 
lem you  did  not  liave  to  deal  M'itli  before. 

I  am  wondering  ^vhat  plans,  if  any,  you  have  made  with  res]>ect  to 
dealiii^r  with  this  situation  if  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  RocK;  I  think  this  is  one  i*eason  the  appropriation  request  at  this 
time  is  at  the  level  it  is.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  decision  in  Rich- 
mond or  Detroit,  at  that  time  m'c  would  have  to  evaluate  the  impact. 

Mr.  RoiuN.soN.  Do  yori  mean,  then,  that  the  nionev  to  assist  in  situ- 
ations like  that  is  or  is  not  included  in  this  biidc:et?  For  example,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  can  knock  down  the  Mehrige  decision,  which  is  the  one 
involved  in  Richmond,  then  w^e  could  cut  the  budget  some?  Is  that  a 
fact? 

Mr,  Gorj)BERG.  No. 


Mr.  RacK.  This  would  obviously  be  a  major  move,  and  we  would 
have  funds  available  to  fund  them.  It  would  mean  other  districts  in 
Virginia  probably  would  not  be  able  to  be  funded,  and  there  would  not 
be  enough  money  to  fund  them  all. 

For  example,  Norfolk  and  Roanoke  are  two  districts  right  now  whose 
applications  we  have  approved  for  funding. 

Mr.  GoLDHERG.  Norfolk,  $947,000. 

Mr.  Rock.  Roanoke  will  pi'obably  be  funded  in  this  batch.  Virginia 
will  use  up  its  money  and  will  not  have  enough  to  go  aix)und. 

So,  it  is  not  only  what  we  do  in  Richmond  or  Denver  or  Detroit 
specifically,  but  this  might  brin^  another  wave  of  desegregation  cases 
tnroughout  the  Noith  which  might  escalate  the  need  greatly  in  the 
Northern  States.  We  cannot  predict  that  that  will  happen. 

LARGE  BALANCE  OF  UNOBLIGATED  FUNDS 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  this  uncertainty  have  a  bearing,  going  back  to 
Mr»  Patten's  question,  that  you  still  have  a  lot  of  your  money  left  over 
at  the  present  time  in  terms  of  what  you  have  allocated  for  fiscal  year 
J973? 

Mr.  Rock.  No. 

vy  Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  made  51  awards  totaling  $2.5  million  to 
date,  and  have  a  balance  of  title  IV  funds  expected  to  carry  over — 
this  does  not  pertain  try  this  in  any  way. 
Mr.  Goldberg.  No.  That  is  the  next  one. 

Dr.  Ottina.  This  is  part  of  the  $271  million,  but  not  the  total.  This 
represents  approximately  $21.7  million  of  the  $27l  million.  The  re- 
maining amount  is  the  programs  that  \ve  have  L<ien  describing  under 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  that  is  $228  million. 

Mr,  Robinson.  It  does  seem  unusual  to  me  at  this  late  point  in  the 
year,  this  highly  significant  part  of  the  money  would  still  be  unobli- 
gated, I  imagine  the  people  out  in  tne  areas  would  like  to  I  Avhether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Just  for  the  record,  we  will  obligate  all  <-ie  money 
before  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  statement  so  says,  and  I  iccept  that. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  NONPROFIT  COMMXTNITY  GROUPS 

I  am  concerned  about  what  are  referred  to  as  nonprofit  community 
groups.  What  is  a  n'onproiit  community  group  that  is  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  It  could  be  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  junior  cliamber  of  commerce,  the  Panel  of  American  Women, 
the  local  branch  of  the  Urban  League,  the  NAACP,  the  Hispano- 
American  Leagiie — any  group  

Mr.  Robinson!  Do  you  have  these  nonprofit  community  groups  cate- 
gorized in  any  way  whatsoever  except  by  name  of  the  group  ? 

Mr.  OoLDBERG.  Some  are  traditional  civil  rights  groups.  Some  are 
community  improvement  groups. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  you  do  have  them  categorized  in  this  respect  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  have  just  labeled  them  as  clusters.  We  have  not 
added  them  up  that  way.  Some  of  them  ^vould  be  hard  to  characterize. 

The  common  element  that  runs  through  all  of  them  in  the  statute 
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and  by  statutory  provision  is  that  they  must  be  in  support-  of  the  dis- 
tiict's  desegregation  effort.  That  is  the  common  element  that  rnns 
through  all  of  them. 

Mr.  RoBiKSON.  I  would  like  to  see  such  a  categorization,  with  regard 
to  the  civil  rights,  the  normal  civic  organizations  that  you  mention, 
like  perhaps  the  Rotary  Club,  junior  chambers  of  commerce,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  et  cetera.  Caxi  this  be  accomplished  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Goldberg,  Yes,  we  can  and  we  shall  do  that. 

[The information  follows:] 

Categorization  of  Community  Groups  Pakticipatinq  in  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  authorizes  awards  to  "any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organization  (other  than  a  local  education 
agency)  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects  designed  to  support  the  develoT)uient 
or  implementation  of  a  plan,  program  or  activity  described  in  section  706 (a)", 
that  is,  to  support  LEA  activities  in  combatting  minority  group  isolation  and  the 
effects  thereof.  Our  experience  to  dat.*  under  the  interim  ESAP  program  indi- 
cates that  such  groups  tend  to  fall  intc  the  following  nine  categories  :  quasi-gov- 
ernmental, civic/cultural,  civil  rights,  coijoges  and  universities,  community  action, 
community  service  centers,  professional,  suident/youth,  and  television.  A  list  of 
groups  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972,  by  category,  follows  : 

CATEGORIES  OF  NONPROFIT  GROUPS  ESAP  II 

1.  Govemniental  and  quasi-governmental  organizations  (include!?  eight  human 
relations  councils,  one  public  library,  one  youth  commission,  ono  parks  and 
recreation  department) 

Blythcville  Council  on  Human  Relations — Arkansas. 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  San  Francisco— California. 

Broward  County  Community  Relations  Commission  of  the  Broward  County 

Board  of  City  Commissioners — ^Florida. 
Chatham  Council  on  Human  Relations — Georgia.  . 
Cobb  County  Chapter.  Georgia  Human  Relations  Council — Georgia. 
Lafayette  Natural  History  Museum  and  Planetarium — l  ouisiuna. 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department — Nortli  Carolina. 
Fnrrell  Human  Relations  Commission — Pennsylvania, 
Greater  Dallas  Community  Relations  Commission — Texas. 
Dallas  Pnl>lic  Ijibrary  Department,  City  of  Dallas— Dallas. 
Hampton  Youth  Opportunity  Commission — Virginia. 
Cal)ell-Huntington  Human  Relations  Council — West  Virginia. 

2.  Civic/cultural  organizations  (includes  local  community  organizations  de- 
voted to  civic  and  connnnnity  improvement  or  cultural  enhancement  such  as 
PTA's.  theater  groups,  community  coalition  groups,  etc.) 

jMobile  Committee  for  the  Support  of  Public  Education — Alabama. 

Wilcox  County  Progressive  Civic  Leag\ie— Alabama. 

Parent  Teacher  Association  Council — Alabama. 

Perry  County  Civic  League — Alabama. 

Hale  County  Progressive  Association — Alabama. 

Act  Education  Program — Alabama. 

Dermott  Concerned  Citizens  Enterprise,  Inc. — Arkansas. 
Parents  for  Community  Schools  (PCS) — California. 
Goat  Hill.  Inc. — California. 
California  Call  to  Conscience — California. 

Parents  in  Support  of  Concerned  Students  of  Pasadena,  Inc.  California. 

St.  John  Evangelist  Episcopal  Church — California. 

Sunset-Parkside-Education  and  Action  Committee — California. 

Cohcerned  Parents  for  Eaton ville  Youth — Florida. 

Florida  Human  Relation  Institute.  Inc. — Florida. 

United  Clubs  of  Broward  County,  Inc. — Florida. 

Afro-American  Cultural  Development  Center,  Inc.— Florida. 

The  teacher  Welfare  and  Citizens  Participation  Division.  Inc. — Georgia. 

Southeastern  Academy  of  Theatre  and  Music,  Inc. — Georgia. 

■\retropolitan  Atlanta  Summit  licadership  Congress — Georgia. 
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New  Communities,  Inc. — Georgia. 

Integrand  Planning  Inc. — Georgia. 

Community  Development  Committee— Gciorgia. 

Volunteers  in  Service  In  Our  Neighborhood — Illiuois. 

Board  of  Christian  Education  Lewis  Temple  C.M.E. — Louisiana. 

League  of  Women  Voters — Louisiana. 

Trince  George's  County  Committee,  National  Capital  Area  Region,  The  National 

Conference  of  Christians  and  Jewf^' — Maryland, 
Douglas  Community  Association — Michigan. 
Human  Resources  Center — ^Michigan. 
Community  Coalition  for  Public  ^Icliools— Mississippi.  > 
Tombighee  Council  on  Human  Relations — Mississippi. 
Greenville  Committee  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools— Mississippi. 
Jackson  Education  Task  Force — Mississippi. 
Greenwood  Community  Project — Mississippi. 
Operation  Breakthrough,  Inc.— North  Carolina. 
Winston-Salem/Forsythe  Comity — North  Carolina. 
Citizens  Committee  for  Progress — South  Carolina. 
Committee  for  the  Betterment  of  Poor  People— south  Carolina. 
Bamberg  County  Education  and  Recreation  Agency.  Inc. — South  Carolina. 
L.E.A.R.N.,  Inc.— Dallas. 

Bryan  City  Council  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association— Dallas. 

Beeville  Kiwanis  Club— Dallas. 

Lake  Taylor  Community  Project — ^Virginia. 

Chesapeake  Council  of  PTA — Virginia. 

Richmond  Federation  of  PTA—Virginia. 

The  LINKS,  Inc.— Virginia. 

Peter.sl)urg  Alumnae  Chapter  DELTA  Sigma  Thet-a  Sorority,  Inc. — Virginia. 
Assembly  of  Amelia — Virginia. 

3.  Livil  rights  organizations  (includes  nine  urban  leiigues,  three  NAACP  chap- 
ters and  four  other  groups,  two  of  which  are  Chicago,  whose  primary  purpose 
focuses  on  the  civil  rights  of  minorities). 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Little  Rock — Arkansas. 

NAAOP—Local  Branch— California. 

St.  Augustine  Chapter  NAACP— Ph^rida. 

Indianapolis  Urban  League,  Inc. — lajdiana. 

Wichita  Urban  T^eague,  Inc. — Kansas. 

Southern  Mutual  Help  Association,  Inc.-^Louisiana. 

PontiacArea  Urban  League — Michigan. 

AVilmington  XAACP — Kortli  Carolina. 

Tulsa  Urban  League,  Inc. — Oklahoma. 

Orangeburg  County  Committee  on  Poverty — South  Carolina. 

Columbia  Urban  League,  Inc. — Soutli  Carolina. 

Nashville  Urban  League  Unitary  School  System  Assistance  Center — Tennessee. 

Mempliis  Urban  League— Tennessee. 

American  GI  Forum — Texas. 

Dallas  LULAC  Council  No.  272— Dallas. 

Houston  Area  Urban  League — Dallas. 

4.  Colleges  and  universities. 
Selma  University — ^Alabama. 
Tuskegee  Institute — Alabama. 
Miles  College — Alabama. 

Florida  A.  &  M.  University — Florida. 
Clark  College— Georgia. 

Atlanta  University — Center  for  School  and  Community  Services — Georgia. 

Savannah  State  College — Georgia. 

TougaJoo  College — ^Mississippi. 

Jackson  State  College — Mississippi. 

Shaw  University — North  Carolina. 

JoJmson  C.  Smith  University — ^North  Carolina. 

University  of  North  Carolina — ^Nor.th  Carolina. 

South  C<aroliiia  State  College  Project  Helping  Ha::d — South  Carolina. 

Tennessee  State  University — ^Tennessee. 

Hispanic  International  University — Texas. 

Bishop  College — Dallas. 

Virginia  Union  University — Virginia. 
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5.  Community  action  agencies  (OEO — and  other  organizations  partially  or 
totally  federally  funded). 

Community  Improvement  Board  of  Calhoun  and  Cleburne  Cos.,  Inc. — Alabama. 

Alabama  Council  for  Human  Relations  I^ee  County  Headstart. — ^Alabama. 

Community  Action  Migrant  Program,  Inc. — Florida. 

Ionia  Street  Multi-Service  Center,  Inc. — Florida. 

Greater  Atlanta  Arts  Council— Georgia. 

Southern  Rural  Action,  Inc. — Georgia. 

La  Salle  Community  Action  Agency — Louisiana. 

Lemoyne  Community  Action,  Inc. — Louisiana. 

Natchitoches  Area  Action — ^Louisiana. 

Tri-Parish  Progress,  Inc. — Louisiana. 

Coahoma  Opportunities,  Inc. — Mississippi. 

Harrison  County  Community  Action  Agency — Louisiana. 

Clioanoke  Area  Development  Association,  Inc. — ^North  Carolina. 

Midlands  Community  Action  Agency,  Inc. — South  Carolina. 

Rusk  Cherokee  CAP,  Inc. — Dallas. 

6.  Service  organizations/community  centers  (includes  organizations  which 
provide  continuous  services  to  the  community  such  as  YWCA's  and  community 
service  centers). 

Young  Women's  Christian  Ass  Nation — ^Arkansas. 
Education  Center  for  Chinese — California. 
Carver  Community  Center — Indiana. 
St.  Paul"  Community  Center — Louisiana. 
Bethlehem  Center — North  Carolina. 

Dorchester  County  Educational  Project,  Inc. — South  CaroUna. 
Creative  Learning  C''  nter — Texas. 
Inman  Christian  Center — Dallas. 

7.  Professional  organizations  (includes  professional  or  business  groups  such 
as  teachers'  associations,  chambers  of  commerce). 

Association  of  Mexican  American  Education,  Inc. — California. 

Florida  Education  Association — Florida. 

Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. — North  Carolina. 

Portsmouth  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women — ^Virginia, 

8.  Student/youth  organizations  (organizations  which  are  youth  oriented  and 
operated). 

Japanese  Community  Youth  Council — California. 
Youth  for  Crispus  Attucks  High  School — Indiana. 
Micro-City  Government,  Inc. — ^Iveiitucky. 
Through  Racial  Understanding  There's  Hope — Michigan. 
Meridian  Student — Mississippi. 

Student  Cooperative  Association  Ashbrook  High  School — North  Carolina. 

Youth  Council  of  Eastern  Alamance— North  Carolina. 

Wilmington  Youth  Council — North  Carolina. 

Student  Cooperative  Association  of  Virginia — Virginia 

9.  Television  stations. 

WJCT  Community  Television,  Inc. — Florida. 

Greater  New  Orleans  Educat.onal  Television  Foundation  (WYES-TV). 
Oklahoma  Education  Television  Authority— Oklahoma. 
Gulf  Region  Educational  Television  Affiliaties — Dallas. 
Blue  Ridge  ETV  Association,  Inc. — ^Virginia. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQtimEMENTS  FOR  FUNniNG  NOKPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

jMi'S.  Greex.  Is  there  ary  nonprofit  organization  that  you  would 
eliminate  as  not  eligible  ? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  been  confronted  with 
that  or  not,  Mrs.  Green.  A  basic  criterion  keyed  tD  their  being  alio- 
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catecl  funds  is  that  their  progvaiu  must  be  in  support  of  a  school  dis- 
trict program  and  tliey  must  be  working:  with  them. 

That,  I  think  eliminates  a  great  de.il  of  the  possible  agitation  and 
rowdy  elements  in  tiiese  i^rojects.  They  nnist  be  in  support  of  a  bona 
fide  school  district  program. 

Mi*s.  Green.  Are  subjective  decisions  made? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  groups  nuist  be  bona  fide  gro\ips  with  boards  of 
directoi^,  with  regular  meeting  dates,  with  oppoilunity  for  the  school 
system  to  sit  and  work  with  tliem  on  thei r  projects. 

The  significant  developrnent  this  year  is  the  concept  of  the  con- 
sortium of  community  groups.  In  other  words,  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample was  here  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.  Some  eight  competing 
groups  filed  intention  with  the  Philadelphia  regional  office  to  present 
separate-  applications  for  a  poition  of  the  cojnmunity  group  set-aside. 
These  eight  groups  were  induced  by  the  board  of  education,  by  the  su- 
perintendent, by  the  Philadelphia  staff,  and  by  our  staff,  all  working 
together,  to  sit  around  the  table  with  the  school  board  and  plan  which 
activities  they  could  do  better  than  other  connnunity  groups,  and  per- 
haps even  better  than  the  school  system,  to  avoid  overlapping. 

One  group  becomes  the  applicant  group  in  behalf  of  the  consortiimi 
to  get  the  funds,  and  arranges  with  the  others  to  do  a  peice  of  the  job 
hy  subcontract.  We  think  this  is  a  significant  step  forward,  because  it 
prevents  the  cut-throat  competition  of  the  groups  interested  oiily  in 
funds  and  not  in  supporting  the  school  plan. 

This  is  happening  in  a  number  of  parts  of  the  country,  and  our 
program  officers  are  encouraging  the  consortium  idea. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  FIVE  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Robinson-.  On  page  3,  you  mention  the  five  set-aside  programs 
constituting  18  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds,  $41  million  and  an 
estimated  182  projects.  I  would  like  to  see  how  they  are  broken  down 
as  to  projects  under  the  three  categories  that  you  mention,  and  the 
amount  of  money  under  each  of  one  of  those  categories.  I  do  not 
seem  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Not  in  that  detail.  We  can  provide  that  for  you. 
Mr.  RoBiNsoN".  I  would  like  to  see  that  in  detail. 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  terminology  of  this  very  complex  program  is  confusing  and  a  bit  mislead- 
ing. The  three  categories  m^sntioned  on  page  3  of  the  opening  .statement  are 
general  grants  to  local  edu'^ation  agencies,  special  programs  and  projects  (non- 
profit grouns),  aiid  local  eriucational  agency  pilot  projects:  the.so  categories 
pertain  to  the  State  apportionment  programs  authorized  .by  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act : 


Estimated 

fiscal  year  1974 

Number 

oblisattons 

  250 

$37. 300, 000 
19. 900.  000 
146, 900,  000 

204, 100,  000 

  400 

  975 

Total  

.    ,  1.625 
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Fiscal  year  1974  projections  for  the  five  national  set-asides,  which  are  not 
apportioned  among  the  States,  are  outlined  below  : 


Number 

Estimated 
fiscal  year  1974 
obligations 

Metropolitan  area  projects  

Bilingual  education  projects,  

Educational  television    

Special  programs  and  pfojetis  ,  

Evaluation  

  25 

  70 

  4 

  76 

  7 

$12,  500,  000 
10.  000,  000 

7,  500,  000 
12,  500,  000 

2,  500,  000 

Total  

  182 

45, 000, 000 

POSSIBLE  PKOGKAM  OTOKLAP 

Mr.  Eo»iNsoN'.  Also,  I  would  comment,  as  mentioned  by  one  of  my 
colleagues,  that  there  seems  to  be  inevitable  overlap  between  the  pro- 
grams under  the  State  apportionment  program,  the  basic,  nonprofit, 
and  then  these  set-aside  programs. 

You  mentioned  how  you  try  to  avoid  this  overlap,  and  I  certainly 
hope  you  are  successful  in  doin^  so. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  new  ocatutory  authority  under  which  you  are 
operating  says  not  only  that  you  are  supposed  to  eliminate  and  prevent 
minority  group  isolation,  but  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  al) 
children. 

Do  you  accept  projects  in  both  categories,  or  is  it  assumed  that  each 
of  the  projects  that  you  accept  has  to  accomplish  something  in  both 
de^ees? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  basic  eligibility  thiN2shold  is  the  adoption  and 
implementation  of  a  plan  to  reduce  racial  isolation.  The  education  por- 
tions of  the  purposes  section  of  the  act  apply  to  those  school  buildings 
in  which  all  children,  minority  and  majority,  are  coming  together, 
perhaps  some  for  the  first  time,  and  both  can  profit  from  stepped  up 
educational  services  ii^  reading  and  math. 

If  the  school  building  were  completely  isolated,  1  building  out  of  40 
in  the  district,  say,  completely  isolated  from  the  reduction  of  isolation 
plan,  that  school  building  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  the  services. 
It  has  to  be  part  of  the  plan. 

Those  are  the  buildings  in  which  the  needs  would  be  identified. 

This  is  not  a  straight  remedial  compensatory  education  bill.  This  bill 
has  the  threshold  that  the  Congress  threw  into'it: 

PURPOSES  OF  AWARDS 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  attempt  made,  then,  in  terms  of  the  way 
that  you  keep  your  records,  on  awar(Js  or  grants  that  are  made  witli 
the  single  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  desegregation  that  has  been 
court  ordered,  or  a  grant  that  is  made  wnth  the  dual  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  expense  of  desegregation  and  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  education  for  all  children  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Tlie  answer  is  "No.-'  In  the  pilot  project  section  of 
the  bill,  it  is  possible  for  an  almost  completely  100  percent  minority 
district  which  can  do  very  little,  if  anything,  more  to  desegregate,  but 
does  implement  a  plan  that  might  move  just  a  few  children,  to  get 
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strong  remedial  services  in  this  exemplary  section  of  the  bill,  the  pilot 
project  section.  It  ^Yas  written  in  I'or  that  purpose. 

Once  again,  they  can  apply  for  and  be  awarded,  if  they  have  a  suc- 
cessful appHcation,  to  get  a  sum  of  money  equa}  to  double  that  amount, 
the  same  amount  as  the  original,  for  doing  one  integrated  school 
project. 

Let  me  make  myself  dear  on  that.  If  in  a  heavilj';  racially  impacted 
city  they  apply  for  a  pilot  project  rather  than  a  ba^sic  project,  perhaps 
in  a  city  such  as  Baltimore  or 'Wilmington,  heaialy  racially  impacted, 
and  they  get  the  sum  of  $400,000  for  a  grant,  but  kill  wish  to  demon- 
strate to  the  community  that  they  can  prevent  further  resegregation 
by  taking  a  magnet  school  and  providing  such  services  th£,t  school 
that  will  attract  children  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  provide  re- 
medial and  enriched  services  to  majority  and  minority  children,  they 
can  get  up  to  $400,000  additional  to  match  the  remedial  portion  in 
the  heavily  racially  impacted  district. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  let  the  record  show  how  many  of  such 
grants  have  been  made  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  if  there  are  any  in  batch  1.  If  not,  we  will 
indicate  how  many  have  applied  for  that  in  batch  2  or  in  batch  3. 
It  will  be  a  cumulative  report. 

[The  information  follows;] 

In  a  very  real  sei^^e,  aU  emergency  school  assistance  grants  are  intended  to 
achieve  the  two  objectives  of  achieving  quality  education  and  reduction  of  minor- 
icy  group  isolation,  although  pilot  projects  tend  to  emphasize  educational  quality, 
that  is,  overooniing  the  adverse  educational  offects  ot  racial  isolation.  An  analysis 
of  fiscal  year  19T3  basic  grant  (general  desegregation  assistance)  and  these 
pilot  projects  follows : 


Number 

Obligations 

  113 

  21 

$29, 200.  OOC 
3.8(10.000 

33.000.000 

STATK  FUXnS 

Mr.  Komxsox.  It  is  obvions  from  the,  answer  yon  giw^  '^\r.  Sbriver 
that  you  are  prepared  for  questions  pertaining  to  varion^:  States.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  pntit  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FLoon.  If  you  do  not  have  it,  get  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Including  activity  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  following  awards 
were  made  to  applicants  in  Virginia  : 


Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal  »'ear  1973  through 
/Apr.  30,1973 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

interim  emergency  school  assistance  program  

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  programs  

38 

$7, 100,000 

26 
13 

$1, 300.  UUO 
2,800,000 

Civil  rights  educational  activities  (CRA,  title  iV)  

15 

500,000 

2 

100. 000 

Total  

53 

7,600,000 

41 

4,200,  000 
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It  must  be  noted  that  final  fiscal  year  1J>73  funding  lias  not  been  completed  and. 
that  {\  number  of  j\ny  trds  are  expected  in  May  and  June.  Final  fiscal  year  1973 
obligations  should  aijproxiniate  the  fiscal  year  1972  level  in  Virginia. 

SPECU';n   DETAILS  ox  SET-ASIDES 

'  ?.^AiTKKis.  May  I  allude  to  Mr.  Robinson's  previous  questions? 

i•^  >  104,  105,  106,  lor,  and  108  of  tlie  budget  justifications  deal 
spe.  \.:ally  with  the  set-aside  question  that  you  asked  about,  tlie  dollar 
annoimt  in  the  budget  and  the  anticipated  number  of  projects  in  that 
particular  set-aside.  So,  that  information  is  available. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Conte. 

FITXDS  FOR  BUSIXG  OF  STUDEN'TS 

Mr.  CoXTE.  On  page  104,  you  state  that  som?  of  the  funds  will  be 
for  grants  to  assist  in  transferring  students  within  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area.  Does  this  include  busing?  How  much  of  the 
funds  will  go  for  busing? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Fimds  for  student  transportation  costs  are  allowable 
only  under  the  conditions  dehneated  in  title  VIII  of  Public  Law 
92-318.  In  the  administration  of  the  Emergency  ■  School  Aid  Act, 
further,  such  funds  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  districts  which 
voliuitarily  request  them  to  insure  the  success  of  quality  educational 
activities.  We  estimate,  based  on  other  ESAA  projects  funded  to  date, 
that  such  funding  will  be  minimal — probably  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  fin  ds  obligated. 

o 

EFFORTS  TO  KLI^nXATE  MINORITY  ISOI^ATIOX 

Mr.  CoXTE.  Also  on  page  104,  you  state  that  the  funds  are  being 
used  for  the  support  of  cooperative  efforts  between  school  districts  to 
eliminate  minority  isolation.  Would  you  please  describe  what  these 
cooperative  efforts  consist  of  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Cooperative  arrangements  which  support  interdistrict 
student  transfers  under  metro  projects  include  (a)  participation  of 
students  affected  by  the  trans fei*s  in  extracurricular  and  after  hours 
activities  at  the  school  to  which  they  are  transferred,  (b)  participation 
of  I -arents  of  such  students  in  school-related  activities,  (c)  participa- 
tion by  students  in  school -related  activities  in  their  home  communities, 
(d)  opportunities  for  community  and  advisory  committee  participa- 
tion in  the  development  and  implementation  oi'the  proposed  program, 
project,  or  activity,  (e)  paiticipation  of  the  appropriate  housing  an- 
tliorities.  zoning  lx)ards,  regional  planning  organizations,  and  other 
.such  governmeiital  and  quasi -governmental  agencies,  and  (f)  oppor- 
tunities for  students  in  the  affected  area  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  pi  can . 

EnrrCATioxi\L  park 

Mr,  CoNTE.  Would  7/ou  please  describe  vhat  an  integrated  educa- 
tional park  is? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  An  integrated  education  park  is  a  school  or  cluster 
of  schools  providing  secondary  education  as  defined  by  the  applicable 
State  law  and  located  on  a  common  site  within  a  standard  metropoli- 
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tan  statistical  area  in  which  o^OOO  students  are  regularly  enrolled;  the 
requirements  of  student  enrollment  and  faculty  are  set  forth  on  page 
5645,  paragraph  185.31(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Register,  dated  March  2, 
1973. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  many  of  the  25  special  projects  that  are  slated  for 
fiscal  year  1974  are  to  be  integrated  educational  parks?  What  part  of 
the  requested  appropriation  will  go  to  these  parks  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  We  estimate  that  three  to  five  planning  grants  for  in- 
tegrated education  parks,  totaling-  approximately  $300,000,  or  2  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  budget  request,  will  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  No  funds  will  be  awarded  for  the  construction  of  any  such  parks, 
which  are  extreiaely  expensive. 

P/aCCESS  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION' 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  successful  have  the  bilingual  education  projects 
been? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  We  have  not  yet  funded  bilingual  projects  under 
ESAA.  Similar  bilingual  projects  funded  under  title  VII  of  ESEA, 
however,  have  been  judged  by  program  officials  to  be  quite  successful. 
Once  the  current  national  evaluation  of  the  title  VII  bilingual  program 
is  completed  we  will  have  hard  objective  data  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  holpf ul  in  insuring  success  in  the  ESAA  bilingual  projects.  ^ 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  indicate  that  some  72  bilingual  projects  will  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  19T4:.  How  many  othor  projects  would  be  eligible, 
but  will  not  be  funded  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  We  estimate  that  there  are  some  600  districts  ^yhich 
meet  the  basic  eligibility  criteria;  we  estimate  72  of  these  vrill  be 
funded. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  indicate  on  page  105  that  most  of  the  bilingual 
education  projects  are  for  Spanish-speaking  Americans.  What  other 
language  groups  are  served  and  1io>y  many  of  these  are  there? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  There  are  i^ve  language  groups  other  than  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  specificaJy  cited  iix  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act:  American  Indians.  Portuguese,  Oriental,  Alaskan  Natives,  and 
Hawaiian  Natives;  other  language  groups  may  be  added  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  where  he  determines  that  substandard  English  flu- 
ency is  a  barrier  to  equal  educational  opportunity.  To  date,  the  As- 
to  apply  and  will  be  subject  to  a  case-by-case  analysis,  vis-a-vis  tht> 
bilingual  criteria. 

ORAN'rS  FOR  children's  TFXE^^SIoN  PROJECTS 

Mr.  CoNTK.  On  page  106  you  state  that  up  to  ionv  projects  for  inte- 
grated children's  television  Will  he  made  in  1973.  Wiiat  is  the  project^^d 
number  of  grants  in  fiscal  year  1974  ? 

Dr.  Gor.DBERG.  We  plan  to  fund  a  total  of  four  ed  acational  television 
projects  in  both  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1974.  Our  objective  is 
to  continue  and  strengthen  effective  programs.  Should  one  or  more  of 
tlie  fiscal  year  1973  projects  be  ineffective,  we  will  fund  new  projects 
in  fiscal  year  1974  to  bring  the  total  to  four. 

Mr.  GoKTE.  When  will  the  specifications  for  this  children's  television 
project  be  developed  ? 
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Dr.  Goldberg.  Draft  ETV  program  announcements  soliciting  pro- 
posals and  specifications  were  distribntod  to  potential  clients  on 
January  19,  1973.  AAvards  are  scheduled  for  April  20,  1973. 

ASSE)SS]^rBNT  OF  OESIX}REGATI07^  NEEDS 

Mr.  CoxTE.  On  page  107  you  state  that  the  specific  programing  must 
await  a  detailed  assessment  of  desegregation  needs  not  adequately  met 
under  other  emergency  school  aid  activities..  What  does  this  mean? 
W\\tn  will  this  detailed  assesfsment  be  ready  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  national  set-aside  for  special  projects  in  ESAA 
anticipav'-es  and  allows  for  addressing^  specific  program  necils  as  they 
become  biitter  known.  To  date,  we  have  detei^mined  that  remedial  read- 
ing incid'3nt  to  desegTef,':ation  is  an  obvious  problem  area  which  should 
be  addressed;  $2.5  miV.iou  is  being  made  available  to  meet  this  need. 
Also,  $2.3  ^'tillion  has  been  aHooated  to  ETV  to  bring  this  prograni  to 
a  more  effective  threshold  level  of  support.  Once  we  have  assessed 
experiences  with  these  and  other  program-s])ecific  activities  of  ESAA 
we  will  focus  this 'money  to  meet  specific  needs  as  they  emerge. 

EVALUATION  REPORTS 

Mr.  CoiVTE.  On  page  108  you  state  that  major  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  implementation  of  the  CA'aluation  repoits  submitted  in 
fiscal  1973.  How  \x\]]  this  be  done? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  All. major  findings  of  OE  evaluation  rcpoi'ts  are  to  be 
sunnnarized  by  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  and 
presented  to  pro/^ram  officials  with  appropriate  rocommendiitions  for 
progi'am  revisions.  If  necessary,  these  recommendations  are  then  dis- 
cussed at  the  highest  levels  of  OE  management  to  resolve  any  disputed 
issues.  By  direction  of  the  Acting  Commissioner,  it  is  the  policy  of 
OE  to  immediately  implement,  wherever  possible,  the  major  (indings 
of  successful  evaluation  studies. 

Mr.  CoxTK.  You  are  asking  for  almost  $21/2  million  for  the  -^valua- 
tion program.  How  much  of  this  moupy  wmII  be  used  for  the  disscn;ina- 
tion  of  the  information  gathered  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  act  does  not  authorize  dissemination  ncl:iA'ities 
under  section  (7l3)  evaluation.  Evaluation  reports,  whose  -mu  ob- 
jective is  to  identify  successful  proirrams,  are  made  available  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Educatioi .  NTE  in  ti  -n  utilizes  such  r(MV)rts  to 
produce  information  packages  t(^  meet  specific  educational  n.  eds.  Such 
j/iclcages  illustrate  the  conditions  for  and  characteri.siics  of  success- 
ful proixi'ams  and  how'  they  might  be  rcj^l^cated.  Such  int'orniation  is 
directed  to  specific  client  need;  this  diffei-s  from  the  general  .listrlbu- 
tion  approach  to  dissemination  which  tends  to  offer  too  nnich  or  ii  rr^le- 
vant  :uf  ormation  to  a  more  general  audience. 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  CoxTE.  With  regard  to  tlic  State  anportionnients  for  T^ilot  pro 
grams  on  page  100,  you  state  that  about  250  out  of  700  eli.o-ible  school 
districts  will  be  receiving  assistance  in  these  pilot  projects.  What  about 
the  rest  of  them? 
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Dr.  Gou>BKUG.  Of  the  other  450  districts  judfrod  to  ho  ohp:ibk  for 
pilot  projocts,  niJiny  will  not  apply ;  others  are  unlikely  to  merit  fund- 
ing based  on  establislied  evaluative  criteria. 

CRITERIA  FOR  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATIOy 

Mr.  CoxTK.  On  page  110  you  state  the  connnunity  groups  which  are 
a  '^positive  force  in  the  community-'  will  be  eligible  for  assistance  in 
developing  moa?is  to  increase  coordination  between  individual  parents 
and  school  authoi  ities.  Who  is  to  determine  what  groups  will  be  a  posi- 
tive force  and  what  are  the  criteria  ? 

Dr.  GornRKRG.  An  independent  panel  of  nongovernment  experts 
must  review  each  application  and  rate  its  programmatic  quality  against 
established  criteria.  These  criteria  include  (a)  the  degree  to  which  the 
nonprofit  group  has  cooperated  with  the  local  school  district  in  devel- 
oping  its  plan,  (b)  the  degree  to  which  the  activities  of  the  group  l  ep- 
resent  a  cooperative  efl'oit  among  all  agencies  and  institutions  in  tlic 
community,  and  (c)  the  extent  to  which  the  required  advisory  counnit- 
tee  of  the  nonprofit  group  is  broadly  representative  of  the  community 
to  be  served.  Additionally,  all  nonprofit  group  applicants  must  secure 
written  comments  on  their  application  from  local  school  officials. 

AVT.RAGE  GRAXT  AWARDS 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Why  will  the  average  award  under  this  program  be 
smaller  this  year  than  it  was  last  year?  Will  this  not  have  an  effect 
on  their  effectiveness? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  average  fiscal  year  1074  award  is  slightly  lower 
than  the  fiscal  yeai*  1073  average  l>ecause  tl;e  fii-st  bateli  of  fiscal  year 
1078  projects  were  funded  iov  17  months.  All  subsequent  awards  arc 
expected  to  be  for  12  months.  This  pattei-n  holds  true  for  pilot  and 
general  (basic)  LEA  projects,  as  well. 

BASIC  INSTRUCTIOX  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  page  111  you  state  that  the  general  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  limited  to  basic  instruction  and  support 
services.  Could  you  specify  what  those,  arc? 

Afr.  GoLouKRo.  School  districts  are  being  encouraged  to  focus  grant 
funds  on  basic  instructional  and  support  services,  i.e.  activities  de- 
signed to  directly  or  indirectly  imj>rove  skills  in  reading,  math,  or 
closely  related  areas. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  indicate  in  yonr  prepared  statement  that  the  pro- 
grams  under  title  IV  of  the  10G4  Civil  Rights  Act  will  be  i-edirocted 
to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  State  Education  Agency  imits  and 
on  university  centers  and  institutes.  Could  you  pmvide  a  breakdown 
as  to  the  expected  distribut'on  of  these  gi-ants  among  these  prospective 
recipients? 

Dr.  GoLDRERo.  We  anticipate  that  some  10  percent  of  the  appro- 
priated title  IV  funds  will  go  to  school  disti-icts,  15  percent  to  univer- 
sity institutCvS,  and  75  peirent  to  technical  assistance centei*s  (inclndiufj 
25  pei-cent  to  State  Education  Departments) . 

Mr.  Flood.  Mi^s.  Green. 
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ilKDUCTIOX  OF  ISOLATIOX  AXD  I^tPROVKI)  QtXALTTY  OF  EDrjCATIOX. 

Mrs.  Grekk.  I  would  luce  to  pin^uc  the  question  Mr.  Robinson  asked. 
I  vvh'V  to  the  words  ^'to  rednco  isolation  luul  iinprove  tlio  qnality  of 
all  education." 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  caso,  which  could  be  Detroit  or  "Richmond, 
yon  might  have  a  school  with  600  blacks  and  100  whites,  and  another 
school  with  GOO  ^Yhit€S  and  100  blacks.  For  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion, let  us  just  say  tliat  tlic  school  with  600  blacks  is  very  inferior 
in  the  quality  of  its  education.  It  may  or  may  not  be. 

Then  to  reduce  the  isolation,  ai-e  we  ^ioing  to  embark  on  this  great 
scheme  of  busing;,  and  bus  300  or  200  blacks  over  to  the  white  school, 
and  then  we  will  biib  200  or  300  whites  to  the  black  school.  In  this 
case,  you  may  be  reducing  isolation,  but  you  arc  not  improving  the 
quality^  of  all  education  for  all  students,  because  if  you  admit  at  the 
Ix^ginning  that  the  black  scliool  is  inferior,  you  ai^  leaving  the  400 
blacks  in  this  interior  school.  The  job — it  seems  to  me — is  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  best  quality  education  possible  for  all  600 — not  just 
200.  But  we  pat  oni^selves  on  the  back  and  say  how  liberal  we  are- 
how  great  we  are — how  we  have  progressed  in  social  reform;  then 
we  take  200  or  300  white  children  and  send  them  to  the  predominantly 
black  school  that  we've  been  told  is  the  infenor  school.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  violation  of  what  the  law  says — that  we  hare  ignored 
that  part  about  "quality  education.'' 

D  '.  Gou)iiKRG.  The  specific  logistical  plan  that  a  school  district 
presents  in  its  application  for  funds  is  a  matter  of  local  choice.  If  they 
were  to  do  what  you  have  indicated,  they  would  have  to  identify  in 
their  needs  assessment  their  reasons  for  doing  tlui-t. 

One  reason  that  the  eA^ample  you  i^i-esont  is  so  difficuli.  to  comment 
on  is  because  it  is  typicr.l  of  several  very  large  urban  cent<M's  but  not 
typical  of  the  country  us.  a  whole.  ^  ,  ' 

Mi's.  Grkkn".  If  I  rr.ay  interiaipt,  did  I  misundei*stand  your  answer 
to  Congressman  Robinson?  I  thought  yon  said  in  giving  funds  you 
pay  attention  only  to  the  first  pait,  for  the  purposes  of  awarding  the 
money —  "rediicnig  the  isolation,''  and  you  do  not  pay  equal  attention 
to  the  last  patt,  improving  the  qnality  of  education  of  all  children. 

STATUTORY  REQTJIRU^NrKN'TS  TOR  ELIGTBIUTV 

Mr.  Gorii>nKRo.  ?fo.  The  statute  i-equires,  a^.ain  as  a  threshold,  that 
you  be  eligible  for  the  program  by  adopting  a  plan.  The  board  must 
adopt  a  plan  to  integrate.  It  does  not  say  how  extensive  that  plan 
must  be.^ 

Technicalty.j  the  board  of  education  may  move  one  pupil  and  get  by 
that  thiTshoid  the  way  the  statute  is  written,  but  theii  they  woidil 
apply  for  the  pilot  project,  that  section  of  the  bill  that  is  espe^aally 
helpful,  we  think,  for  those  districts  with  heavy  racial  impaction.  The 
other  part  of  it  would  be  the  integrated  school  tie-in. 

Mrs.  Gref.x.  If  you  re-i-ead  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Kobuison  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  the  sam.e  as  you  ai-e  ti-ying  to  suggest  just 
now.  I  suggest  that  your  fii*st  requirement  to  reser\-e  money  is  to  reduce 
isolation  and  the  requirement  to  give  equal  considei'ation  to  quality  of 
education  is  ignored. 
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Mr.  Rock.  I  think  the  answer  needs  clarification.  Tlio  funds  spent, 
under  this  act  will  be  spent  primarily  in  the  areivs  of  basic  education : 
i-eading  and  mathematics.  There  has  been  a  decision  made  by  the  Com- 
inissioner  and  the  Assistant  Secretai'y  and  the  Secretary,  We  see  the 
pnrposes  of  the  act  as  intertwined.  The  school  district  is  doing  some- 
thing to  I'cduce  isolation.  But  the  funds  inider  this  act,  in  line  with 
the  authorized  activities  of  the  act,  are  not  merely  tc  take  care  of 
logistical  matters,  such  as  transportation  

FUXOING  FOK  TRAls'SrOKTATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  Guki:n.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  you  will  be  spending  for 
transpoitation? 

Mr.  Rock.  I  doubt  we  will  spend  as  much  as  1  percent.  I  would  say 
all  of  that  transportation  must  bo  program  related.  That  is,  this  is 
not  a  tnvnspoiiation  act.  We  do  not  see  it  as  such. 

Mrs.  Grkkx.  You  are  saying  1  percent  What  is  that  in  millions  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  Rocic.  In  batch  1,  the  first  batch  of  applications,  $34,000  out  of 
$14  million. 
Mrs.  Grki5n.  For  wliat? 

Mr.  Rock.  For  transportation,  field  trips  and  activities  after  school 
to  provide  interracial  experiences. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Not  transportation  from  home  to  school  or  school  to 
home. 

Mrs.  GuKEx.  You  provide  transportation  from  the  home  to  the  out- 
door classroom? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  No.  we  are  talking  about  transportation  from  wherever 
the  school  is  to  other  experiences  in  the  comnuniity,  other  schools,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  transporting  the  child  from  its  rtcidence  to  where- 
over  the  education  takes  place. 

Mr.  Robinson".  I  think  what  you  are  saying  now  indicates  there  is  a 
certain  flexibility  with  respect  to  this  program  which  actually  does 
not  exist  at  all,  particuharly  in  the  case  of  a  court  order.  The  judge 
tells  the  school  district  what  it  has  to  do,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  say  we  Avill  move  one  student  here  and  we  will  move  one  student 
thei-e.  Tlie  judge  tells  them  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Flooo.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that, 

Mr,  Ror^iNsOiN^.  Wlicre  is  your  flexibility  when  you  ai-e  dealing  with 
a  school  district  that  is  under  the  court  order? 

Mr.  GoLDRKKG.  May  I  tiy  ^.o  say  it  this  way :  If  a  school  district  has 
98  percent  minority  children  in  it,  the  judge  would  not  be  ordering 
that  district  to  do  anything,  because  they  would  not  be  under  fire  in 
the  local  area  to  get  the  remaining  2  percent  of  the  children  integrated. 

Mrs.  GRr.KN.  May  I  interrupt  at  that  point.  What  is  the  percentage 
of  black  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  GoLDBKRCr.  Ninety-phis. 

Mrs.  Grkkn.  Ninety-six  ?' 

Mr.MAn^TEis.  It  would  be  in  the  nineties. 

Mrs,  Grken.  Is  the  District  under  a  court  order  ? 

Mr.  Ma^itheis.  Yes. 

Mrs,  Grekn.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  last  statement? 
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PILOI'  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  EIStERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AC5T 

Mv.  GoLDHERo.  I  am  saying  there  are  some  districts  in  tlie  Nation 
that  are  heavily  racially  impacted,  not  under  Court  order,  tluit  wish 
to  ai:)ply  for  the  pilot  section  of  this  act. 

Again  to  clarify,  you  cannot  apply  for  the  pilot  section  of  this  act 
inerel.y  by  raising  your  hand  and  saying,  "I  have  some  problems,  and 
T  need  sonic  money/-  You  hiive  to  adopt  a  plan  that  Avill  do  something 
about  the  existing  condition  in  youi*  school. 

It  may  well  be  a  plan  saying,  "We  cannot  move  many  children,  but 
we  will  do  this  or  do  that."  That  \vo\dd  be  a  threshold  to  get  to  the 
second  part  of  the  act,  the  pilot  project. 

You  would  not  be  competing,  Mrs.  Green,  in  your  State  with  any 
othei-  districts  except  those,  like  yours,  applyingonly  for  pilot  pi'ojects. 
It  is  a  separate  competition, 

Mrs.  Green.  I  think  it  is  full  of  contradictions. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  QUAI.n'Y  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Pattex.  This  whole  question  going  to  nnality  education  is  noth- 
ing new.  Long  before  you  were  born,  I  remember  in  our  scliool  system 
we  made  a  major  effort  to  give  the  bright  students  a  chance,  and  we 
graded  all  our  classes.  In  the  oigth  grade  you  had  one  group  wlio  were 
all  top  students.  They  came  from  all  over  the  city,  all  types.  That 
group  was  fast.  Still,  in  our  eighth  grade  the  No.  H  grou})  you  could 
n^t  cict  to  move.  You' could  not  .<ret  anything  out  of  them. 

The  point  we  sti'ess  hei'e  is  that  we  nre  selling  education.  I  know 
schoolteachers,  like  yonr&dvf!S,  have  tried  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education. 

If  we  are  going  to  trA]z  i>bont  qnality  edncation,  let's  bo  i^chool 
men  and  stick  to  the  guns,  and  let  ns  give  the  kids  a  chance  to  lenrn. 
Tx't  ns  take  them  apart  on  i\  basis  of  their -ability  to  get  an  edncation. 

Mrs.  Greex.  I  do  not  happen  to  think  that  yoii  can  inTpro\*e  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  way.  I  think  this  program  will  do  more 
to  des*"rov  qnality  edncation  than  anything. 

I  regret  wr  discuss  education  nroblenis  on  a  black-white  basis.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  the  problem  really  is  that  we  are  tryin.<r  as  a  nation — 
with  noble  purposes — to  cross  two  barriers  at  thesnme  time — the  racial 
barrier  and  the  class  barrier — and  we  refuse  to  discuss  it  in.  terms  of 
the  class  bai'riei'.  We  put  it  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
thei'eby  increase  the  polarization.  T  happen  to  hclieve  more  education 
problems  arise  from  class  barriei's  which  exist  within  each  race. 

SET-ASIDE  FOR  IsrETROPOI.ITAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  last  question  I  asked  yon  about  busing,  and 
how  much  you  intend  to  spend  on  it.  How  much  did  yo.  set  aside 
for  the  metropolitan  school  district? 

Dr.  GoLDUERG.  That  is  5  percent  of  the  appropriations.  That  would 
be  about  $11  million. 

Mrs.  Greex.  For  1973? 

Dr.  GoLDUERG.  For  1973-74.  It  would  end  June  30,  1974. 
l\[rs.  Greek.  Would  you  explain  to  n.e  how  these  children  feeding 
i?ito  this  educational  park,  how  they  are  going  to  get  there?  Walk? 
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Dr.  GoiJDBERO.  There  are  no  funds  available  for  any  district  except 
to  those  who  wish  to  apply  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  planning.  All  fluids 
for  construction,  all  funds  for  transportation  are  decisions  of  the  local 
and  State  authorities.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  this  section,  that 
sets  aside  5  percent,  or  in  the  regulations,  that  indicates  any  plans  for 
transportation  of  these  children. 

Mrs.  Grekn.  You  would  admit  that  you  can  not  plan  for  a  metro- 
politan school  district  and  educational  parks  without  massive  busing? 
You  would  have  to  admit  that?  You  are  not  expecting  the  kids  to 
walk? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  size  of  the  community  would  indicate  how  great 
a  busing  project  Avould  be  needed.  Some  would  walk  \vho  live  nearby. 
Others  would  need  to  be  transported. 

Mrs.  GuKEN.  It  seems  to  me  a  subterfuge  and  less  than  honest  to 
.say  you  are  not  anticipating  that  money  will  be  required  for  busing 
across  district  lines. 

Dr.  Goldberg.  This  is  a  complex  bill  and  we  are  attemptuig  to  ad- 
minister the  bill  Congrefis  gave  us. 

TYPES  OF  TRiVNSPORTATlOX  VOJi  W5IICH  FUNDS  CAN  BE  SPENT 

Dr.  Rocic.  Nobody  is  saying  we  can  not  spend  money  for  transporta- 
tion. We  have  already  spent  some  money  for  transportation.  We  are 
not  spending  money  for  busing,  as  I  understand  the  term.  We  are 
spending  money  when  it  is  prograin  related.  I  think  your  point,  Mrs. 
Green,  is  very  correct.  In  the  metropolitan  program— which  is  a  set- 
aside  in  this  act  that  was  not  requested  by  the  administration  but  was 
phiced  in  the  act  by  the  Congress,  and  we  must  administer  it— there  is 
a  possibility  in  certain  programs,  not  in  parks  because  there  will  be  no 
operational  parks,  but  in  the  transfer  of  children  between  school  dis- 
tricts, as  done  around  Boston  and  Hartford;  on  a  voluntary  basis  on 
the  part  of  the  school  districts  this  is  done. 

In  that  case  there  could  be  some  transportation  that  is  program  re- 
lated. Again  we  expect  this  to  be  very  minor.  What  w^e  have  spent  to 
date  makes  this  very  clear.  .  • 

Mrs.  Green.  I  think  your  use  of  the  word  "voluntary"  is  also  a 
sad  use  of  the  word  "ITnclcr  court  order,"  "under  order  from  HEW, 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,"  it  is  hardly  a  voluntary  matter. 

Dr.  Rock.  These  are  not  court  orders.  There  are  no  court  orders  in 
m  et  ro  p  ol  i  tan-  

Mre.  Green.  I  understand  that.  I  say  HEW  will  dangle  millions 
of  dollars  to  encourage  a  district  to  apply.  Have  you  selected  the  met- 
ropolit:\.n  school  districts? 

APPLICATIONS  liTlOM  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Dr.  Rock.  No,  tlieir  applications  will  be  in  later  this  month. 
Mrs.  Green.  How  many  applied  ? 

Dr.  Rock.  None  yet.  We  would  expect  around  the  end  of  this  month 
to  receive  those  applications.  We  do  not  expect  many  applications. 
This  is  voluntary.  I  would  expect  probably  no  more  than  five  or  six 
applications  for  actual  transfers  of  children. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  do  expect  five  or  six  applications  for  a  metropoli- 
tan school  district? 
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Dr.  Rock.  Not  for  a  metropolitan  school  district  but  voluntary  in- 
terschool  transfer  btttween  districts.  From  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts around  Boston,  which  on  their  own  voluntarily  

Mrs.  Green.  If  you  don't  have  any  applications  for  a  metropolitan 
school  district  there  is  no  point  in  appropriating  fluids? 

Dr.  Rock.  They  are  not  due  until  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  can^t  believe  we  wiM  get  the  bill  out  by  then  ? 

Dr.  Rock.  The  money  is  available  already. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  won't  need  the  money,  however,  if  districts  do  not 
apply. 

Dr.  Rock.  I  think  we  will. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  think  you  will  have  applications? 
Dr.  Rock.  I  think  this  is  what  I  just  said. 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  Again  the  awards  for  this  month  would  be  out  of  the 
1973  appropriation  already  enacted. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  have  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  districts  that  have 
approved  the  plan  with  50  percent  or  over  two-thirds  of  the  youngsters 
involved? 

Dr.  Goldberg..  In  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area.  In  the 
straight  interdistrict  transfer,  two  districts  may  wish  to  apply  on  a 
voluntary  basis  for  assistance,  and  that  need  not  Imve  the  signoff. 
Two-thirds  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  In  the 
bill  that  carries  the  terminal  date  of  1973,  that  is  for  a  long-range  plan- 
ning grant  where  two  or  more  school  districts  can  apply,  but  two- 
thirds  of  those  in  the  SMSA  may  apply.  . 

COMPOSITION  OF  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL.  DISTRICTS 

Mrs.  Green.  You  are  interpreting  this  to  mean  two  districts  could 
be  a  metropolitan  .school  di^rict  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  No,  the  SMSA  portion  requires  two-thirds  siguofF. 
.  There  are  places  in  the  bill  in  which  interdistrict  transfers,  two  dis- 
tricts together,  city  and  one  suburb,  or  two  suburbs,  one  more  heavily 
impacted  than  the  other,  may  wish  to  apply  for  assistance  to  make 
available  schooling  so  children  from  different  backgrounds  cxin  have 
a  more  complete  education  where  they  would  not  have  that  available 
if  they  had  to  be  denied  that  because  of  the  residence  factor.  That 
f-ppeai's  to  be  the  inrent  of  the  bill. 

INTERPRETA'nON  OF  DE  JURE  AND  DE  FACTO  SITUATIONS 

Mrs.  Green.  The  chairman  asked  about  the  de  jure  and  de  facto 
situation.  How  do  you  interpret  "administering  the  guidelines  uni- 
formly, whether  thev  ai-e  de  jure  or  de  facto?"  Do  you  have  a  different 
interpretation  as  of  1973  thaii  prior  to  1972  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  In  the  administration  of  this  act,  no  differentiation 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  is  needed.  The  Act  is  North,  East,  South, 
and  West.  The  de  facto  and  de  jure  voluntary  or  court  order  are  treated 
equally  without  any  regard  to  the  label  on  the  problem. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  do  recognize  that  prior  to  enactment  of  the  197$i 
•  laAV  you  interpreted  the  law  contrary  to  w^liat  many  members  believed 

was  the  congressional  intent:  All  de  jure  situations  in  the  United 
States  would  be  treated  uniformly ;  all  de  facto  situation  s  in  the  ITnite't 
States  Would  be  treated  uniformly.  That  is  difi'erent  than  treating  ail 
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do  hire  and  all  de  facto  situations  the  same.  I  want  to  know  as  of  now, 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  law  that  all  de  jure  and  de  facto  situations, 
no  matter  where  they  occur,  shall  be  treated  uniformly  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Under  ESA,  yes.  Uniformly. 

Mrs.  Grekn.  Under  what? 

Dr.  GoLDBKUG.  Emergency  school  aid,  the  program  we  are  meeting 
on  today, 

CHANGE  IN  POLICY 

Mrs.  Green.  You  did  have  a  change  of  policy  down  there  as  of  last 
year — different  than  the  interpretation  of  the  similar  requirement  in 
ESEA? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Under  a  former  authorization  and  a  former  law. 
emergency  school  assistance  program,  ES AP,  the  funds  were  allocated 
to  districts  under  court  order.  The  requests  were  made  to  Congress 
because  of  the  Green  decision,  which  had  just  come  upon  this  country, 
and  the  administration  asked  for  $75  million  to  meet  the  emergency, 
neods.  The  term  "emergency"  was  born  at  the  time  when  there  was  a 
jjenuine  emergency,  when  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  districts  to 
desegregate  and  the  school  year  1970-71  was  upon  the  countr3'.  The 
conrt-ordered  districts  were  thQ  ones  that  worked  with  ESAP  I  and 
IT. 

Mrs.  Grei:n.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 
Dr.  GoT.prsERG.  I  tried  to. 

Mrs.. Green.  Last  year  yon  treated  all  de  jure  situations  uniformly 
and  you  treated  all  de  facto  situations  unifonnly  under  ESEA.  You 
said  that  was  what  the  law  required.  The  intent  of  this  law  i.s  not  to 
do  that.  It  is  to  treat  all  de  jure  and  de  facto  the  same.  I  want  to  know 
if  that  was  a  change  of  policy.  Yes  or  no. 

Dr.  (toedberg.  Yes.  The  change  in  ])olicy  reflects  the  nature  of  the 
two. pieces  of  legislation.  Yes,  there  has  been  a  change  i;f  policy. 

Mrs.  GkKEX.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

coxgressioxae  actiox  ox  authorizixg  eegiseation 

Dr.  Rock.  It  might  be  helpful  to  point  out  that  all  of  the  setasides  in 
this  act  were  placed  there  \yy  Congress.  We  do  not  have  discretion  to 
set  aside  money.  When  vre  talk  about  a  metropolitan  area  in'ojcct,  that 
is  a  .specific  5-percent  set  a  side  which  we  must  admini.ster.  Again,  it  has 
been  the  consistent  pisition  of  the  administration  that  all  districts 
should  be  treated  alike:'  The  administration  in  fact  asked  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  focus  much  more  heavily  upon  education  through 
the  Equal  0]:)i)ortunity  Act. 

Mrs.  Gricex'.  "Consi.stoncy  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  mirt  Is.''  You  say 
there  is  a  set-aside  for  uietropolitan  districts;  Congress  inteuded  it  and 
you  have  to  do  it.  In  the  student  financial  aid,  Congress  said  yoii  have 
to  fund  EOG  and  you  .said,  "To  hell  with  the  Congress,  we  don*t  have 
to  ask  for  funds  for  EOG.''  Would  you  explain,  what  makes  you  fol- 
low the  congressional  provision  on  one  occasion  and  ignore  the  con- 
gressional provision  in  another?  If  you  have  the  discretion  ou  the  EOG 
and  the  other  student  financial  assistance,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
the  discretion,  if  the  administration  really  M'anted  to,  to  saA'  we  are  not 
going  to  request  these  funds? 
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Dr.  Rock.  No,  I  do  not  know  about  these  other  programs,  fn  this  act, 
wlieii  3*011  appropi-iatc  x  ininibe.r  of  dollars — s«ay  you  appropriate  $100 
million ;  we  nnist  spend  $5  niil]ion  for  nietropolitan.  sea-aside.  In  otlier 
words,  wliatever  3^ou  appropriate  we  then  have  to  spend  oii  this. 

Miu  Grt^kx.  You  can  coinc  up  and  ask  ns  to  have  a  rescission  or  point 
of  order  language  and  cut  out  the  metropolitan  parks.  You  could  do  it 
the  same  as  you  do  on  other  items.  This  is  cleai-ly  an  administration 
policy.  You  apparently  Avant  to  establisli  metropolitan  districts. 

Dr.  O'mx.A.  We  could  have  asked  you  to  reconsider*  the  o  percent  and 
the  various  set-asides  for  this  act  >as  we  did  ask  you  to  reconsider  the 
funding*  in  the  Tliglier  Education  Act.  We  chose  jiot  to. 

BtrSIVG  POLICY 

Mrs.  Grekn.  In  spite  of  the  President's  speeches,  he  really  is  in  favor 
of  busing  and  is  in  favor  of  metropolitan  school  districts. 

Dr.  O'rnxA.  I  would  thoroughly  disagree  with  that  conclusion. 

Mrs,  Grf.kn'.  I  don't  see  how  you  can.  You  cannot  have  tlie  metro- 
politan statistical  area  or  education  parks  without  busing. 

Mr.  MiUxEK.  I  ]:avc  been  staying  out  of  this  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  using  the  \voru  "busijig"  very  badly.  Tiic  fact  tiuit  Montgomery 
County  has  a  whole  system  of  busiiig  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue 
the  President  discusses  which  lias  to  do  w*ith  wlietlier  you  are  busing 
solely  for  purposes  of  dcsegi'egation  or  racial  balance?  Wcare  sayingto 
'  vou  that  til  is  progrnni  docs  not  spejid  any  funds  foj*  the  purposes  of 
busing  for  desegregatio]i  or  racial  balance.  The  only  funding  we  do  is 
where  a  pi'ojeet  is  already  worked  out  by  a  scJiool  .sy.stein  and  kids  get  to 
school  on  Wmv  own  and  tlien  have  to  got  fi*om  scliool  to  tlu^  parks,  and 
we  allow  them  to  sj^end  some  of  our  money  for*  that.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  a  violation  of  the  President/s  policy. 

QuorAs  ox  s'lT'UKXT  Axo  T3CACUKK  assigx:mt:xts 

Mrs.  Gin-KX.  Tt  seems  to  me  it  is  a  contradiction  of  tho  PiTsident's 
])olicy  if  he  know.s  OE  is  recpu^sting  funds  for  this.  How  do  you  in- 
terpret ([uotas?  What  are  you  doi]igon  tlnit  ? 

Dr.  GohnnKia;.  I  don't  knoAV  the  rcf«»r(»^co  to  quotas.  Is  that  in  con- 
nection with  stiulents  a.ssitmnionts  or  toach(MS'  or  what? 

M  rs.  Grkkx.  ]^oth. 

Dr.  GoLDiiKuo.  The  quotas  are  not  anywlu^'e  in  tl^e  regulations  or  in 
the.  statute  itself  in  court-ordered  di.sti'icts.  Tlic  decision  of  the  judge, 
if  it  is  court  ordered  or  workod  out  amicably  by  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defenda]it.  'Ihey  establish  how  mncij  reduction  of  racial  isolation  will 
.satisfy  tiie  judge,  if  it  is  bcfoi'e  the  judge. 

Upon  a  voluntary  plan,  the  quotas  they  might  elect  to  use  for  a 
})ercejitage  of  reduction  of  isolation  w^ould  be  a  local  decision.  We  are 
not  involved  in  the  ([uotas.  We. are  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
awards,  coTicern  .with  the  Jiet  reduction  of  racial  isolation.  A  district 
that  moi'e  fully  meets  tlic  purposes  of  the  act  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  rankings  than  one  that  less  effectively  meets  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  So  in  preparing  their  applications,  they  must  indicate  to 
the  program  offices  how  fully  they  ai'C  complying  with  the  sections  of 
the  act  requiring  reduction  of  isolation. 
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Mrs.  Green.  What  is  tlie  policy  of  OE  to  encourage  or  discoiirago 
quotas  for  students  and  faculties  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  In  administering  this  act  the  policy  is  to  aAvard  grants 
to  tliose  districts  tliat  reach  more  fully,  as  [  said,  the  reduction  oi 
racial  isolation.  If  that  means  increased  desegregation,  then  the  school 
district  will  elect  to  do  that.  Our  policy  is  to  make  the  aAvards  from  the  . 
top  down  to  tliose  districts  that  score  higher  on  an  objectiA^e  point  scale. 
That  includes  a  quantitative  and  qualitatlA^e  measure. 

Dr.  KooK.  We  have  no  quotas. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  is  Avhat  I  avus  trying  to  find  out. 

Do  you  encourage  or  discourage  thorn  ? 

Dr.  Rock.  We  have  none. 

Mrs.  Greeni^Do  you  have  a  policy  of  encouraging  districts  to  set  * 
up  a  quota? 

Dr.  KocK.  You  mean  to  hire  x  percent  or  number  of  minority  teach- 
ers? 

Mz*s.  Green,  Eight. 
^  Dr.  Rook.  No.  There  are  provisions  in  the  act  itself  and  in  the  regula- 
tions against  disciimination  against  teachei*s.  There  are  provisions 
that  Avould  prohibit  that.  That  is  in  no  Avay  a  quota. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMPLIANCE  ACTIVITIES 

Mi's.  Green.  I  knoAv,  and  I  have  the  j^apere  in  my  files — prior  to  this 
administration — where  laAvyers  from.tlie  Civil  Rights  Division  Avent 
to  a  city  and  were  brash  enough  to  Avrite  out  and  sign  a  statement 
that  in  Z*  school  3'ou  must  hire 'a  white  librarian  and  in  Y  school  hire 
a  black  science  teacherj  et  cetera.  Has  that  policy  been  changed? 

Dr.  Goldberg,  Yes,  it  has;  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  informed 
us  that  they  are  operating  under  a  policy  of  general  racial  identifiabil- 
ity  of  the  faculty  rather  than  a  specific  count  b}'  how  many  Avhite 
chemistry  teachers  and  black  chemistry  teachers  and  broAA^n  social  stud- 
ies teachers. 'They  are  no  longer  in  that  arrangement  of  saying,  "Hire 
one  of  these  or  one  of  that."  They  do  Avaiit  to  know  if  a  school  district 
that  has  a  majority  of  children  of  one  particular  background  or  has 
almost  complete  makeup  of  children  of  one  background  of  a  faculty 
that  brands  that  school  as  racially  identifiable.  They  are  concerned 
Avith  an  across-the-board  look  at  Avhether  the  public  vieAvs  that  school 
as  a  school  set  aside  for  black  children  or  brown  children.  The}''  want  to 
eliminate  that. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  can  be  a  quota  system. 

Dr.  Goldberg.  They  do  not  describe  it  to  us  as  a  quota.  They  have  not 
ascribed  specific  numbers  to  it.  It  is  a  change  in  policy. 

POLICY  CHANGE  CONCERNING  FACtTLTY  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mentioned  a  change  in  policy.  What  brought 
about  this  change  in  policy  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  I  think  the  fact  that  

Mr.  Robinson.  '\'\niat  directly  brought  it  about? 

Dr.  Goldberg,  That  is  the  Office  of  CIa^I  Rights  that  takes  care  of 
that.  That  is  not  the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Rock.  There  was  a  directive  under  this  act  concerning  faculty 
assignments.  The  Singleton  requirement  had  been  used  by  the  Office  of 
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Education.  That  requirement  Avas  dropped  by  secretarial  decision.  It 
Avent  

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Are  ^you  familiar  enough  with  the  document  so  you 
can  put  your  hand  on  it  and  give  me  a  copy  and  placr  it  in  the  record 
at  this  hearing? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  We  will  confer  with  the  Office  of  Civil  Eights  in 
charge  of  that  program. 
Dr.  EocK.  Yes,  T  think  so. 

Mrs.  Greex.  I  didn't  heai*  the  answei*.  Are  they  going  to  put  it  in 
the  record  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  They  say  that  they  can  put  their  hands  on  it  and  put 
it  in  the  record  at  this  point.  It  is  a  change  in  policy  that  your  question 
was  directed  to. 

[The  informat'  fellows:] 

Singleton  Requhiement 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  use  the  Bingleion  faculty  assignment  require- 
ment under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  as  part 
of  a  formal  action  memorandiun  on  Angrust  1,  1072.  A  copy  of  issue  23  in  which 
this  question  was  addressed  is  attached.  The  Secretory  selected  a  i/'odification  of 
option  B.  He  decided  that  a  definition  of  discriminatory  asiiignmeu»s  of  faculty 
should  be  developed,  but  not  in  Shiolet07i  terms.  The  Secretary  in  g  lea  ted  that 
we  would  not  add  desegref^ation  requirements  beyond  conrt-ordered  reqiiirements. 
The  Secretary's  decision  was  implemented  in  45  CPR  sections  185.43(1))  (2)  and 
185.44(d)  (3)  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  regulations  (VS  FR  34i>0,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1973).  The  faculty  assignment  requirement  in  section  185.43(b)(2)  is 
stated  not  in  Singleton  terms  but  in  terms  ■  f  assignments  which  make  particular 
schools  racially  identifiable.  Under  sectio.*  185.44(d)  (3)  the-  remedy  for  a  viola- 
tion of  this  requirement  cannot  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  applicant's  court 
order  or  title  VI  plan  regarding  faculty  assigimient. 

Should  the  Si7iglct07i  faculty  assignment  requirement  be  incorporr^ted  into  the 
ESAA  regulations? 

Discussion: 

Under  the  1970-71  and  1971-72  ESAP  programs,  LEA  grar.tees  were  required  to 
nssign  faculty  member.s  so  that  the  ratio  of  minority  to  nonminority  teachers  in 
each  school  was  "substantially  the  same"  as  the  ratio  on  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 
This  requirement  was  premised  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Sinffletori  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  410  F.2d 
1211,  as  reaffinned  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sxcami  v.  Charlotff'.'Mecklcji'hurg 
Hoard  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1.  Application  of  this  requirement  in  1971-72  re- 
sulted in  denial  of  ESAP  funds  to  approximately  40  school  districts,  including 
large  northern  districts  such  as  Detroit  and  Indianapolis. 

In  post-grant  enforcement  proceedings,  the  indefinite  natun^  of  the  "substan- 
tially the  same"  requirement  has  resulted  hi  a  number  of  adverse  decisions  by 
hearing  examiners.  OCR's  rule  of  thumb  has  been  that  the  proportion  of  black 
teachers  at  each  school  .should  be  within  5  percent,  or  within  two  teachers^  of  the 
overall  faculty  ratio.  This  role,  however,  has  never  i^een  embodied  in  a  formal 
regulation  or  policy  statement,  and  examiners  have  been  reluctant  to  iipply  it. 

The  rationale  underlying  the  ^^inglcton  ESAP  requirement  has  been  that  under 
the  law,  such  fa  faulty  assignment.s  are  a  standard  and  integral  element  in  the  elim-  r-  ■ 
ination  of  de  jure  segregation.  ESAP  was  limited  to  districts  eliminating  such 
.segregation.  Under  ESAA.  however,  districts  with  no  demonstrated  record  of 
de  jure  segregation  will  be  applying  for  funds  to  reduce  racial  isolation  regard- 
less of  cause.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  some  vevsion  of  the  Singleton 
requirement  should  be  applied  to  tliese  districts. 

Section  70B(a)  (1)  (B)  of  ESAA  prohibits  all  TjEA  applicants  from  discriminat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  race  in  as.signment  of  faculty.  This  does  not  prohibit  a  Single- 
ton requirement,  but  neither  does  it  automatically  imply  the  imiK)sition  of  such 
a  re.V'iirement.  It  would  prohibit  obvious  cases  of  assigning:  disproportionate 
numbers  of  minority  teacUers  to  schools  with  predominantly  minority  student 
bodies. 
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Alternatives: 

□  Opti07i  A.  Apply  the  Singleton  requirement  to  all  applicants,  defining  "sub- 
stantially the  s'Tue"  as  a  specific  percentage  deviation  from  the  overall 
faculty  ration  (10  to  15  percent) . 

Pro: 

Guarantees  dese^egation  of  faculties  in  all  grantee  districts. 
Specifies  numerically  the  degree  of  deviation  which  ^will  be  accepted. 
Treats  all  districts  the  same  without  regard  to  geography  or  de  jure/de  facto 
character  (see  Stennis amendments,  sec.  703  (a)  and  (b) ). 

Con: 

May  result  in  disqualification  of  districts  willing  to  eliminate  some  racial 
isolatioa 

May  produce  arbitrary  or  unfair  results  in  some  situations. 
There  is  some  doubt  that  strict  enforcement  of  the  Singleton  rule  significantly 
enhances  desegregation  or  slimi nation  of  racial  isolation. 

□  Option  B.  Apply  a  standarcl  of  nondiscriminatory  assignment,  or  a  standard 
to  the  effect  tJiat  faculty  shall  not  be  assigned  so  that  a  school  is  identifiable 
afa  intended  for  students  of  a  particular  race. 

Pro: 

Provides  for  flexibility  in  enforcement. 

Would  eliminate  at  least  the  most  extreme  cases  of  improper  faculty  assign- 
ment. 
Con: 

Open  to  many  subjective  interpretations,  and  therefore  diflScult  to  apply  or 
enforce. 

Requires  less  of  de  jure  districts  than  the  courts  have  required.  (Such  dis- 
tricts, it  is  true,  would  apply  for  BSAA  funding  on  the  basis  of  court  orders  or 
title  VI  plans  including  the  Singleton  requirement,  and  we  could  insist  that  they 
comply  with  such  orders  or  plans  before  being  funded.  In  conrt  order  districts 
however,  this  approach  would  raise  jurisdictional  problems  under  Lee  v.  Macon; 
we  would  be  on  firmer  ground  enforcing  our  own  program  assurance.) 

□  Option-  C.  Apply  the  Bingl^ton  standard  (option  A)  to  de  jure  districts  (that 
is.  those  applying  under  sec.  706(a)  and  a  nondiscriminatory  assignment 
standard  to  other  distncts.) 

Pro.- 

Accurately  reflects  the  state  of  the  law  on  faculty  assignment. 
May  preserve  eligibility  to  large  urban  districts  willing  to  r^d-^ce  racial  isola- 
tion. 

Based  on  separate  and  distinct  eligibility  categories.. 
Con: 

Retains  an  element  of  subjectivity. 

Treats  districts  differently  on  the  basis  of  de  jur  /de  facto  status,  and  violates 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Stennis  amendments. 

□  OptionD.  Abandon  ;8''«(7^eion enforcement. 

Pro: 

Eliminates  our  most  time-consuming  enforcement  problem,  permitting  con- 
centration on  violations  more  directly  related  to  discrimination  against  minority 
group  children. 

Con: 

Deprives  the  Department  of  an  effective,  although  controversial,  device  for 
desegregating  school  fiiculties. 

EXAMPLES  OF  POSSIBLE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

Mrs.  Green.  Let  me  give  you  tv^o  instances  that  I  Icnow  of  tliat 
have  hapjpened  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  very  recent  years  since 
this  administration  has  been  in  office. 
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A  school  in  the  District— it  happens  Oi-e^2:on  parents  complained 
to  me.  In  this  school,  a  fourth-Oracle  boy  betAveeii  September  ard 
December  had  seven  substitute  teachei-s.  '\Anien  I  inquired  as  to  ^vhy 
tliat  ^vould  be  the  case,  the  aiiswei*  M'as  ^ivcn  that  thci'c  were  no  black 
qualified  teachers  on  the  voste.r  who  did  i\ot  have  vesfular  assijrnments. 
Thci^e  were  a  lar^e  number  of  white  teachei-s,  substitute  teachers,  but 
in  that  school  they  could  not,  because  of  the  ratio,  hire  as  a  re^riih'^i* 
teacher  a  white  person.  Thoy  had  to  hire  as  a  regular  teachci*  a  black 
pei'son.  So  he  continued  to  have  substitutes. 

Do  you  call  that  a  quota  or  do  you  call  that — wdiat  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  I  don't  know'  the  circumstances  of  that  case. 

Mr,  Mattiieir.  It  would  be  the  area  of  responsibility  of  tlie  Office 
of  Civil  Rights.  We  cannot  speak  to  the  background  of  it  or  why  they 
aredoiuixit. 

Mis.  Green.  Would  it  be  a  violation  of  civil  rights?  If  indeed  you 
Avcre  enforcing  a  policy  of  ending  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
you  w^ould  step  in  and  prevent  that?  Clearly  the  policy  discriminated 
on  the  basis  of  race  ? 

Mr.  Mattttets.  They  are  tlie  enforcement  body  in  this  area,  as  you 
well  know.  I  would  sooner  they  discuss  it  as  well  as  ansAver  to  it.  I 
don't  think  that  is  witliin  our  purview. 

Mrs.  Green.  Yon  don't  have  any  policy  on  it  all  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Matttteis.  In  the  Office  of' Education  we  do  liot  have  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights,  and  HEW  has  the  responsibility  for  that  particuhar 
area  of  activity. 

Mrs.  Gbbkn.  You  can't  make  recommendations  from  the  standpoint 
of  improving  quality  of  education  for  all  children  ?  It  seems  to  me,  in 
this  instance,  the  boy's  education  was  not  improved  by  having  seven 
substitute  teachers  in  2  inonths. 

RESPONSlBlT.ITy  OF  THE  OmCE  FOR  CTVIT.  RIGHTS 

MV.  Maititets.  That  is  true.  If  it  was  a  judgment  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  they  should  have  minoritv  teachers  and  thov  shoiilcl  get 
out  and  find  them  and  em]>ioy  them.  Thnt  Avould  be  our  challen.ire 
to  them.  I  think  our  evidence  M-ould  indicate  thcv  an?  available  in 
school  restricts  and  can  employ  tiiese  people  if  they  really  put  them- 
selves to  it.  That  would  be  our  educational  judgment  to  their  ci^^l 
rights  action. 

Mrs.  Green.  Thev  admitted  this  situation  was  the  case  and  this  ^vas 
the  policy  in  a  Dij^tiMct  of  Columbia  subcommittee  heaiMn<r.  T  am  a  little 
concerned  because  I  don't  see  the  same  enthusiasm  on  the  ]:>ait  of  the 
Office  of  Education  to  shape  policy  as  I  sec  in  some  other  areas. 

OFFICE  OF  ED'aCATlON  COORDINATION  WITTT  OFFICE  OF  CTVIT^  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MAnn^nETs.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  thi^t  visible.  I  would  onlv  sav, 
as  Mr.  Goldberg  indicated,  we  work  verv  closel  v  with  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  in  r^dles  and  regulations,  drafting  implementation  of  \]^^.  uro- 
gram, working  wnth  them  in  manA%  manv  consultative  wavs.  We  do  ivy 
to  work  v ei-y  closely  with  them.  We  influence  them  and  they  influence 
us.  I  think  it  is  a  joint  venture  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  To  be  vei*y  specific,  if  in  tlie  case  you  mentioned  that 
becomes  a  matter  of  reporting  to  the  Office  of  Civil  Eiglits,  when  tha 
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time  comes  if  the  District  of  Columbia  should  make  an  apiDlication 
for  funds  under  tliis  act,  tlie  Office  of  Civil  Riglits  would  have  to  g-ive 
them  the  green  liglit.  Tliat  district  is  not  under  OCIl  noncompliance 
procedures.  If  tlie  Office  of  Civil  Riglits  puts  them  in  a  legal  hold  we 
will  not  fund  them.  That  is  a  reportable  conditiori  perhaps  that  might 
be.  directed  to  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  They  will  then  put  a  stop 
on  our  noncompliance  list. 

SECOTD  EXAMPLE  OF  POSSIBLE  CtVlL  RIGHTS  VIOLATION 

Mrs.  Green.  A  second  incident,  a  teacher  who  was  rated  as  one  of  the 
top  five  teaching  social  sciences  in  the  high  school  here  in  the  District, 
applied  for  a  position  in  another  high  i?chool  because  they  moved.  Dur- 
ing the  interview,  finally,  the  teacher  svAd  to  the  princiiDal,  "Be  frank 
with  me,  is  my  race  against  me  ? "  ^ 

He  said,  "Yes.  Wo  liave  no  position  in  this  high  school  for  a  white 
teacher.'^  It  seems  to  nie  again  tnis  is  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
There  should  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race.  Yet  I  see  no 
indication  either  from  the  Office  of  Education  or  from  tlie  Civil  Kiglits 
Division  there  is  any  concern  about  this  kind  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Once  again,  reporting  that  condition  through  the 
OCR  would  perhaps  bring  tiie  result  you  are  talking  about.  An  investi- 
giition  would  take  place  by  OCR  staff.  They  would  again  notify  us  if 
the  noiicomx^iiance  decision  is  reached  and  we  would  act  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Greex.  No  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FURTHER  KKIVIARKS  ON  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Paitbn.  New  York  City  sent  recruiters  down  here  and  stayed 
in  a  hotel  and  i:)ut  ads  in  thepai:)er.  We  lost  our  black  teachers  from  the 
District.  I  knew  some  of  them  and  they  went  to  ^york  other  pla<Jes 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  education  in  tJie  building  in 
\vhioh  they  were  working.  They  made  a  choice  and  went  to  a  different 
system.  In  one  year  not  so  long  ago  I  thought  I  heard  a  figure  of  over 
90  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  District  v.^ere  not  properly  certified 
that  were  teaching.  The  tui:nover  was  tremendous. 

Mrs.  GRfiEi>r.  That  is  a  very  old-fashioned  idea  that  we  should  strive 
f  or  f  ( u  al  1 'y  educati  on . 

.  Mr.  F/.iTEN.  As  an  educator  I  am  not  intercepted  in  anything  else. 
One  are?-  here  that  distresses  me,, 'Mrs.  Green.  I  realiy  believe  in  the 
Districli.  It  is  criminal  what  we  are  doing  by  way  of  neglect  of  the 
trifled  child.  It  is  a  shame,  this  I  know,  what  some  high  school  girls 
and  boys  have  had  to  put  up  with  today  Avlio  have  the  ability  to  learn. 
They  didn't  have  a  fair  shot  at  it,  baW  on  what  happened  in  the  class- 
room today.  You  cannot  solve  all  of  these  problems  at  5  o'clock  today.. 

Mr.  Maititeis.  We  will  pick  up  tomorrow  morning  with  your  most 
recent  comment  with  i*egard  to  the  gifted  program  for  that  is  where 
w-e  are  even  considering  new  programs. 

Mr.  Paitok.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mattiiets.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Emergency  School  Aarjistanca 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1973  1974 


Znacted  supplemental  Appropriation 

(Tctal,  obligations)   $  270,640,000  $  270,640,000 


 Obligations  by  Activity  

Page                                 .  1973                1974         Increase  or 

Re£.  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Special  projects: 

1C4        (a)  Metropolitan  area  projects. .  $  11,397,000    $  12,447,000    +  1,050,000 

105  (b)  Bilingual  education 

projects   9,117,000         9,958,000    +  841,000 

106  (c)  Educational  television   6,838,000         7,468,000    +  630,000 

107  (d)  Special  program's  and 

projects             -   11,397,000       12,447,000    +  1,050,000 

108  (e)  Evaluation   2 ,280 ,000         2  ,489 ,000    +     209 ,  00 

State  apportiornent ; 

109  (a)  Pilot  progranfl   34,151,000      -37,341,000    +  3,150,000 

110  (b)  Special  programs  and 

projects   18,235,000       19,915,000    +  1,680,000 

m        (c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies   134,485,000      146,875,000  +12,390,000 

112  Training  and  advisory  services 

.  (Civil  Rights  Act)   21,700,000  21,700,000   

113  Temporary  emergency  school  assis- 

tance program   21.000^000  -21 .000,000 

Total  obligations   $270,640,000  $270,640,000 


Obligations  by  Object  

1973  1974        Increase  or 
 Estimate          Estimate^  Decrease 


Other  Services 

Project  contracts.,,. 
Grants ,  subs  idles ,  and 

contributions  


$  3 ,280 ,000  $  2 ,489 ,000  -  791 ,000 
267.360.000      268.151.000    -h  791.000 


Total  obligations  by  object 


$270,640,000  $270,640,000 
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Summary  of  Qiemjtes 


19/3  Estimated  obligations   $  270,640,000 

197<;  Estimated  obligations   270,640.000 

Net  change   - — 

 Base  CSiange  from  Base 


Increases : 


Proj 

;raro; 

1. 

Special  projects; 

(a)  Metropolitan  r_^<^^ 

$  U, 397,000 

$  1,050,000 

(b)  Bilingu^  education  projects.. 

9,117,000 

841,000 

6,838,000 

630,000 

(d)  Special  programr,  and  projects. 

11,397,000 

1,050,000 

2,280,000 

209 ,000 

2, 

States  apportionment: 

34,191,000 

3,150,000 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects. 

l£/;235 ,000 

1,680 ,000 

(c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies   134,485,000  12,390«000 


Total,  increases.   21,000,000 


Decreaaeb  t 
A.  Program: 

1.    Temporary  emergency  school  aspiatance 

program  ,      2i  ,000 ,000  -21^000 ,000 

Total,  decreases    -21,000,000 

Total,  net  change....   — 


Explanation  of  Chan^^es 

Increaspa : 

A.  Program: 

1,    Special  projects; 

(a)  Metropolitsn  ares  orolecta  —  jhe  $1,050,000  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1973  funding  level  will  allow  an  lncrep.se  In  the 
number  of  projects  funded,  from  22  in  1973  to  25  in  1974. 

(b)  Bilingual  education  pro.1ectH  —  Ihe. $841,000  Increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1973  funding  level  will  allow  7  more  p.Tojects  to  be 
funded  in  1974,  an  Increaae  from  65  In  1973  to  72  ii>  1974, 

(c)  Educational  television  —  The  additional  $630,000  In  iiscsl  year 
1974  funds  will  allow  expanded  support  to  those  projects  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1973  and  found  to  be  effective. 


ERIC 
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(d)    Special  prj^tana  and  projects  —  80  special  projects  can  be  funded 
It  the  fiscal  year  1974  levc I  of  funding.    Ihls  Is  an  Increase  of 
5  over  the  73  special  projects  supported  In  flscsl  year  1973. 

i^)    Evaluation  --  i})ough  the  number  of  evaluation  projects  eatloateci 
to  be  funded  in  flacal  year  1974,  with  an  increase  of  $209,000, 
Is  less  than  the  10  funded  In  1973,  the  support  given  to  each  of 
tlie   7  projects  will  necessarily  be  more  intensive,  due  1o  the  fact 
thaty  In  1974,  the  projects  will  becooe  fully  operatLonal. 

2.      State    apnr^rT;<r.nMent  • 

(a)  Pilot  proKraos       the  $3,150,000  increase  over  the  flacal  year 
1973  funding  level  vill  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
pilot  programs  supported,  from  200  to  250. 

(b)  Special  programs  and  prolects        100  additional  projects  could 
be  funded  with  the  $1,660,000  Increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1973 
funding  level.    Thus,  400  projects  will  be  supported  In  1974, 
compared  to  300  in  1973. 

<c)     General  grants  to  Local  ednrflHnn«l  aypnrlnR        The  $12,390,000 
Increase  will  allow  200  additional  districts  to  receive  support 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  975  local  educational 
agencies  to  be  supported  in  1974  compares  to  775  In  1973. 


A.  Program; 

1.     TcmTiornrv  encryencv  sghooL  aaatatanrg  proaram  ^-   fhe  $21,000,000 

decrease  In  fiscal  year  1974  reflects  the  certilnatlon  of  this  interlca 
proerani.     It  was  funded  In  fiscal  year  1973  principally  to  taalntaln 
staff  capabilities  and  program  moiDcntucn,  pending  enacttnent  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Einergency  School  Aid  Act.    With  the  Implementation 
of  this  Act,  Che  interim  program  Is  no  longer  necessary. 


Authorizing  Lcgialatlon 


 1974  

Apprcprlaflon  • 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  VII~ 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act   $1,000,000,000  $248,940,000 

Civil  Rights  Aft  of  1964,  Title  IV- 

Do^egregaclon  of  Public  Education   Indefinite  21,700,000 
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TITLE  VII— EMEKOENCY  SCHOOL  AID 

SHORT  TTTLB 

Sec.  701.  This  t\th  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  School  Aid 
Ac(-.". 

FINDINGS  AJTP  PTJBPOSB 

Sm  702.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  process  of  eliminating  or 
^JFP venting  minority  group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  chil<Sen  ofton  involves  the  Pxpenditure  of  additional 
funds  to  which  local  educational  agencies  do  not  have  access. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide  financial  assistance— 
%         (1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students 
and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,' 

(2)  to  encourajge  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction,  or  pre- 
vention of  minority  group  isolation  in  elementary,  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  minority  group  students ; 
and 

(3)  to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational  dis- 
advantages of  minority  group  isolation. 

poucY  wmr  respect  to  thk  xwhiOATioy  of  cebtain'  frovisioks  of 

Sec.  703.  (a )  It  is  the  policy  of  the  IJnit dd  States  that  guidelines  and 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in 
aU  regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealbig  with  conditions  of  segrega- 
tion by  i-ace  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  any 
State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  guidelines  and  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bifi^htB  Act  ol  1964  and  76  5tat.  252. 
section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  ^  2  'i:i)C  2oood. 
of  1966  shaU  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United  S'r-atea  6o  stat.  1209] 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race  Vhether  de  jure  or  ei  Stat.  787. 
de  facto  m  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  any  State  42  use  2oood-5, 
without  i-egard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 
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APPROrRIATIONS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secrctary  shall,  in  accoi'dance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  titlo,  cnri'y  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  702(b).  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  yefar  ending  June  30, 1973-,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

(b)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  amount  equal 
to  5  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  section  709. 

(2^  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  amount  equal  to 
13  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  sections  708  (a)  and  (c). 
711,  and  713,  of  which— 

(A)  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  4  per  centum  of  such  sums 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  section  708  ( c) ;  ana 

(B)  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  such 
sums  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  section  711. 

APPORTIONMENT  AMONG  STATES 

Sec.  705.  (a)  (1)  Fr^iii  t»he  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
704(a)  which  are  iiot  reser^^-^ri  under  section  704(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Assistant  St'^retary  i*hall  apportion  to  each  State  for  grants 
and  contracts  within  that  State  $75,000  plus  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  to  the  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren apjed  5-17,  inclusive,  in  that  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  States  except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000.  The  number  of  such  children  in  each 
State  and  in  all  of  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  available  data  satisfactory 
to  him. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished hy  regulation,  rese  e  not  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  704(a)  for  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with,  local  educMional  agencies  in  each  State  pursuant  to 
section  706(b)  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  8  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  sulJsection  704(a)  for  tlie  purpose  of  sex3- 
tion  708(b)  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  (1)  Tile  amount  by  which  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  exceedstheamount  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  determines  will  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  within  such  State  shall  be  available  for  reapportion- 
ment to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  apportionments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  such  State  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Assistant  Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be 
able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reapportioned  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  ivdiiced.  Any  amounts  reapportioned  to  a  Stat(» 
under  this  subsection  during  a  fiscal  yoar  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  apportionment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
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(2)  In  order  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  all  eligible  applicants 
in  a  State  to  submit  applications  for  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  fix  a  date  for  reapportionment,  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  of  any  portion  of  any  apportionment  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  date  is  earlier  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (i)  of  this  sub- 
section, no  portion  of  any  apportionment  to  a  Stat^i  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
unless  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  that  the  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  title  which  have  been  filed  by  eligible  applicants 
in  that  State  for  which  a  portion  of  such  apportionment  has  not  been 
reserved  (but  which  would  necessitate  use  of  tliat  portion)  are  appli- 
cations which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title,  as  set  forth 
in  sections  706,  "/OT,  and  710,  or  which  set  forth  programs  or  projects 
of  such  insuffi':ient  promise  for  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title 
stated  in  section  702(b)  that  their  approval  is  not  warranted. 

EUGIBILnT  FOR  AflSISTANCE 

Sec.  706.  (a)  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  a 
grant  to,  or  a  contract  with,  b.  local  educational  agency — 

(A)  which  is  implemRnting  a  plan — - 

(i)  wliich  has  'jeeii  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  final  order 
issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  State, 
or  any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  which  requires  the  desegregation  of  minority  group 
segregated  children  or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary scnools  of  such  agency,  or  otherwise  requires  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools; 
or 

.  (ii)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adequate 
undertitleVIof  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegre-  78  stat*  252. 
gation  of  miBority  group  segregated  children  or  faculty  in  42  use  2oood. 
such  schools ,  or 

(B)  which,  without  having  been  required  to  do  so,  has  adopted 
and  is  implementing,  or  willj  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  iniplement,  a  plan  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  minority  group  isolation  in  all  the  minority  group 
isolat/:Jsdiools of  such  agency;  or 

^C)  which  has  adopted  and  is  implementing,  or  will,  if  assist- 
ance IS  made  available  to  it  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  implement, 
a  plan —  .... 

(i)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group  isolation  in  one 
or  more  of  the  minority  group  isolated  schools  of  such  agency, 

(ii)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  minority  group  children 
who  are  in  minority  group  isolated  schools  of  such  agency,  ' 

**^(iii)  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation  reasonably  likely 
to  occur  (m  the  absence  of  assistance  under  this  title)  in  any 
school  in  such  district  in  which  school  at  least  20  per  centum 
but  not  more  than  60  per  centum,  of  the  enrollment  consists 
of  such  children,  or 
(D)  which,  without  having  been  required  to  do  so,  has  adopted 
and  is  implementmg,  or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to 
it  under  wiis  title,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  to  enroll  and 
•  educate  in  the  schools  of  such  agency  children  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  enrollment  because  of  noiiresidence  in 
the  school  district  of  jucli  agency,  where  such  enrollmeiit  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  reducing  minority  group 
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isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  school  districts  to  which  Such  plan 
relates. 

Grants,  oon-  (2)  (A)  The  Assistant  Secretatr  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 

tmot  authori-ty.  Special  eligibility  criteria  established  by  regulation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purposes  of  station  709(a)(1). 

(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  paragraph  only  if — 

(i)  such  agency  is  located  within,  or  adjacent  to,  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area; 

(ii)  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  not  attended  by  minority 
group  children  in  a  significant  number  or  proport,ion;  and 

(iii)  such  local  educational  agency  has  made  joint  arrangements 
with  a  local  educational  agency,  located  within  that  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  the  schools  of  which  are 
attended  by  minority  group  cliildren  in  a  significant  proportion, 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  one  or  more  integrated 
schools  as  provided  in  section  720(6) . 

(3)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Assistant  Secretary — 

(i)  that  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  is  minority 
group  children;  and 

(ii)  that  such  local  educational  agency  has  applied  for  and  will 
receive  at  least  an  equal  amoimt  of  assistance  under  subsection  (b) ; 

the  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  a  gran#;  to,  oi-  contract 
with,  such  local  educational  agency  for  the  establisliment  or  mainte- 
nanci^  of  one  or  more  integrated  schools  as  defined  in  section  720(7). 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary-  is  authorized  to  make  tyrants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with,  local  educational  agencies,  which  are  eligible  under  sub- 
section (a),  for  unusually  promising  pilot  programs  or  projects 
dcsij^ed  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group  isolation 
by  impr>ving  the  aeademic  achievement  of  cliildren  in  one  or  more 
minority  group  isolated  schools,  if  he  determines  that  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  had  a  number  of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in 
its  schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assist- 
ance is  to  be  provided,  which  (1)  is  at  least  16,000,  or  (2)  constitrtcs 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
such  schools. 

Uroitation,  (c)  Ko  local  educational  afj:ency  making  application  under  this  sec- 

tion shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  or  contract  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  accord- 
11  nee  with  regulations  setting  forth  criteria  established  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  be  the  additional  cost  to  the  applicant  arising  out  of  activities 
authorized  under  this  title,  above  that  of  the  r^ctivitics  normally  oar- 
ried  out  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

(d)  (1)  ?^o  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for  assists. ace  unier 
this  title  if  it  has,  aft^.r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title —  . 

(A)  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by  gift,  lease,  loan,  sale, 
or  other  means)  real  or  personal  property  to,  or  made  any  services 
available  to,  any  transferee,  which  it  knew  or  reasonably  should 
have  known  to  be  a  nonpublic  school  or  school  system  (or  any 
organization  controlling,  i;v  intending  to  establish,  such  a  school  or 
school  system)  without  prior  determination  that  such  nonpublic 
school  or  school  system  (i)  is  not  operated  on  a  racially  segivgutcd 
basis  as  an  alternative  for  children  seeking  to  avoid  aUendance  in 
desegregated  public  schools,  and  (ii)  does  not  otherwise  practice, 
or  permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on  tlic  basis  of  race,  color, 
J  or  national  origin  in  the  operation  of  any    hool  activity; 
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(B)  had  in  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or  procedure  wliicli 
results  in  the  disproportionate  demotion  or  dismissal  of  instruc- 
tional or  other  jpersonnel  from  minority  groups  in  conjunction 
witli  desegregation  or  the  implementation  of  any  plan  or  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity  described  in  this  section,  or  otherwise  en^ged 
in  discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the 
hiring,  promotion,  or  Ji.ssignment  of  employees  of  the  agency  (or 
other  personnel  for  ivhom  the  agency  has  any  administmtive 
responsibility) ; 

^C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the  conduct  of  an 
activity  described  in  this  section,  had  in  effect  any  j>rocedi)pe  for 
the  assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes  which  results  in 
the  separation  of  minority  group  from  iionminority  group  chil- 
dren for  a  substantial  poition  or  the  school  day,  except  that  this 
clause  does  not  pi-ohibit  the  use  of  bona  fide  ability  grouping  by 
a  local  educational  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogical  practice;  or 
(p)  liad  in  effect  any  other  practi(,e,  policy,  or  procedurCj  such 
as  rmiting  curricular  or  extracurricular  activities  (or  participa- 
tion therein  by  children)  in  order  to  avoid  the  paiiicipation  of 
niiiu  i-ity  group  children  in  such  activities,  which  discriminates 
amon^  childi-eii  on  the  basis  of  race, color,  or  national  origin; 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational  agency  which  is  ineligi-  Ineligibility, 
ble  for  ass  stance  by  reason  of  clause  (A),  (B^,  (C^,  or  (D),  such  ^waiver, 
agency  may  make  application  for  a  waiver  01  ineli.-^ihility,  which 
application  shall  specify  the  reason  for  its  ineligibilitj  contain  such 
information  and  assurances  as  tlie  Secretary  shall  reqiii^e  by  regula- 
tion in  order  to  insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or  procedure,  or  other 
activu  v  ro«".ldng  in  the  ineligibility  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
iiviucle  such  provisions  as  arc  necessary  to  insure  that  sii  h  activities 
do  not  reoccur  after  tho  submission  of  the  application. 

(2)  Applications  for  waivers  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  approved  Waiver  appil- 
only  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary's  functions  under  this  paragraph  cation,  approv- 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

(3)  Applications  for  waiver  shall  be  granted  by  the  Secretary'  upon 
detern^inatiou  that  any  practice,  policy^  procedure  or  other  activity 
resulting  in  ineligibility  has  ceaseci  to  exist,  £:nd  that  the  applicant  has 
given  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  activities  prohibited  in  this  sub- 
section will  not  reoccur. 

(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  approved 
prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  is  not 
ineligible  by  reason  of  tlus  subsection. 

(5)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this  subseetlou  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordanc»e  with  criteri  a  and  investigative  procedures  established 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with  tliis 
subsection. 

(6)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pursuant  to  this  subsection  Notice  to 
shall  be  iu  writing.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  oongreBsional 
the  Senate  and  the  CommittCv^  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  oommittees. 
of  Ki3presentatives  shall  each  be  given  notice  of  mi  intention  to  grant 

any  waiver  under  this  subsection,  which  notice  shaii  be  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  proposed  waiver  for  which  notice  is  ^iven  and  copies 
of  all  determinations  relating  to  snch  waiver.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  an  application  by  a  local  educational  agency  which 
requires  a  waiver  under  this  subsection  prior  to  15  days  after  receipt 
of  the  notice  required  by  the' preceding  sentence  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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AUTHORIZED  ACl'IVITIES 


Special  reme- 
dial servlcfs. 


Professional 
staff. 


Teacher  aides. 


Inservlce 
teacher  training, 


Counseling. 

New  curricula* 
minority  lan- 
guage. 


Care or  edu- 
cation* 

Innovative  In- 
terracial pro- 


Community  activ- 
ities. 

Administrative 
services. 

Planning  and 
evaluation. 


Facility  re- 
modeling} mobile 
units* 


Rest  riot Ion; 


Skc.  707.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  708,  709,  and  711)  shall  be  available  for  programs 
find  projects  which  would  not  otherwise  be  funded  and  which  involve 
activities  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  sec- 
tion 702(b)  : 

(1)  Remedial  services,  beyond  those  provided  under  the  regular 
school  i)rogram  conducted  hy  the  local  educational  agenc\%  includ- 
ing student  to  student  tutoring,  to  meet. the  special  nc-eds  of  chil- 
dren (including  gifted  and  talented  children)  in  schools  which 
are  affected  by  a  plan  or  activity  described  in  section  706  or  a  pro- 
gram described  m  section  708,  when  such  services  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  plan,  activity,  or  program. 

(2)  The  provision  of  additional  professional  or  other  staff  mem- 
bers •  (including  staff  members  specially  trained  in  problems 
incident  to  desegregation  or  the  elimination,  reduction,  or  preven- 
tion of  minority  group  isolation)  and  the  training  and  retraining 
of  staff  for  such  swiools. 

(3)  Recruiting,  hiring,  and  trabiing  of  teacher  aides,  provided  ' 
that  in  recruiting  teacher  aides,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
parents  of  childrci  attending  schools  assisted  under  this  title. 

(4)  Inservice  teacher  training  designed  to  enhance  the  success 
of  schools  assisted  >inder  this  title  through  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  other  institutions,  agencies,  and 
organizations-  individually  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  nave  special  com}>otence  for  such  purpose. 

(5)  Comprehensive  guidance,  cojmseling,  and  other  personal 
services  for  such  children. 

(6)  The  development  and  use  of  new  curricula  and  instruc- 
tional methods,  practices,  and  techniques  (and  the  t.cquisition  of 
instructional  materials  relating  thereto)  to  suppon  a  progran) 
of  instruction  for  children  from  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
backgrounds,  including  instruction  in  the  language  and  cultural 
heritage  of  minority  groups. 

(7)  Educational  programs  using  shared  facilities  lor  career 
education  and  other  specialized  activities. 

(8)  Innovative  interracial  educational  programs  or  projects 
involving  the  joint  participation  of  mii.orf^y  group  children  and 
other  children  attending  different  schools,  ncluding  extracurric- 
ular activities  and  cooperative  exchanges  jr  other  arrangements 
between  schools  within  the  same  or  differf  it  school  districts. 

(9)  Community  activities,  including  pu  ilic  information  efforts, 
m  support  of  a  plan,  program,  project,  ,r  activity  described  in 
this  title. 

(10)  Administrative  and  auxiliary  services  to  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program,  project,  or  activity. 

(11)  Planning  programs,  projects,  or  activities  under  this  title, 
the  evaluation  of  such  programs,  projects,  or  activities,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  with  respect  to  such  programs,  projects, 
or  activities. 

(12)  Repair  or  minor  remodeling:  or  alteration  of  existing 
school  facilities  (including  the  acquisition,  installation,  moderni- 
zation, or  replacement  of  instructicnal  equipment)  and  the  lease 
or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  units  or  other  mobile  education 
facilities. 

hi  the  cf:se  of  programs,  projects,  or  activities  involving;  activities 
described  in  paragraph  (12),  the  inclusion  of  such  activities  must  bo 
found  to  be  a  necessary  comp<Maent  of,  or  necessary  to  facilitate,  a 
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program  or  project  involving  other  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section or  subsection  (b),  and  in  no  case  involve  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  to  tbe  applicant 
to  carry  out  the  program,  project,  or  activity.  The  Assistant  Secretai-y  Def irdiion  ^ 
shall  by  regulation  define  the  term  "repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  regulation, 
alteration". 

(b)  Sums  reserved  \'nder  section  705(a)  (2)  \srith  respect  to  any 
State  shall  be  available  lor  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  that  State  making  application  for  assistance  under 
section  706(b)  to  carry  out  innovative  pilot  programs  and  projects 
which  are  specifically  designed  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  adverse 
effects  of  minority  group  isolation,  by  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  children  in  minority  group  isolated  schools,  including 
only  the  activities  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (12)  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  as  tibey  may  be  used  to  ac^mplish  such  purpose. 

SPECIAL  FRCX3RAMS  AND  FBOJEOTS 

Sec.  708.  (a)  (1)  Amounts  reserved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  Grants,  oon* 
pursuant  to  section  704:(b)  (2),  which  are  not  designated  for  the  pur-  traot  authority, 
poses  of  clause  ( A)  or  (B)  thereof,  or  for  section  713  diall  be  available 
to  him  for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with.  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public 
agencies  and  orj^nizations  (or  a  combination  of  such  agencies  and 
organizations)  lor  the  purpose  of  conducting  special  programs  and 
projects  carrying  out  activities  otherwise  authorized  by  this  title,  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  will  make  substantial  progress 
toward  achiev  ing  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  (1)  From  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  sums  reiserved  pursuant 
to  section  705  (a)(3),  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  cases  in  which  he  finds 
that  it  would  effectively  carry  out  the  purp>ose  of  this  title  stated  in 
sect'.on  702  (b) ,  may  assist  by  grant  or  contract  any  jpublic  or  private 
nonpyx)fit  agency,  institution,  or  organization  (other  than  a  local  educa* 
tional  agency)  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects  designed  to  support 
the  devSopment  or  implementation  of  a  plan,  program,  or  activity' 
described  in  section  706 (a) . 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
705  (a)  (3) ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  autltorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  iMStitutions,  and 
organizations  (other  than  local  educational  ageRcie3  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools)  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  support  the  development  or  implementation  of  a  plan, 
program,  or  activity  described  in  section  706  ( a ) . 

(c)  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  program  to  meet  Bilingual 
the  needs  of  minority  group  children  who  are  from  an  environ^ient  in  education, 
which  a  dominant  lanmiag«  is  other  than  English  and  who,  because  of 
language  barriers  and  cultural  differences,  do  not  have  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  From  the  amount  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
704(b)(2)  (A),  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 

to,  and  contracts  with — 

(A)  private  nonprofit  ac^encies,  institutions,  and  organizatio.  id 
to  de^olop  curricula,  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  ^ucationil 
agencies  which  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  7C6, 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  minority  group 
children  who  are  from  environments  in  which  a  dominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English,  for  the  development  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking  skills,  in  the  English  language  and  in  tiie  lan- 
guage of  their  parents  or  grandparents,  and  to  meet  the  educa- 
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tiojiiil  Jieeds  of  such  clnldrcii  and  their  chissmatos  to  uiKkM-staiid 
the  liistorv  ajid  cultiiriii  barkgrouud  of  the  minority  jrnnips  of 
which  such  children  are  members; 

(B)  local  educational  agencies  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 706  for  the  purpose  of  on<raging  in  snch  activities;  or 

(C)  local  educational  agencies  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  section  706,  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  out  activi- 
ties authorized  under  sectioji  707(a)  of  this  title  to  impleir?ejit 
curricula  developed  under  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  or  curricula  other- 
wisei'  developed  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  meets 
the  purposes  stated  in  clause  (A). 

In.  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  assure  that-  sufficient  funds  from  the  amount  reserved 
pursuant  to  seotion  704:(b)  (2)  (A)  remain  available  to  provide  for 
grants  and  ;:ontracts  under  clause  (CJ  of  this  paragraph  for  imple- 
meutation  of  such  curricula  as  thr  Assistant  Secretary  determines 
meet  the  purposes  stated  in  inlause  (>  )  of  this  paragraph.  In  making 
a  grant  or  contract  under  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
implementation  plan  includes  provisions  adequate  to  insure  trainii\g  of 
teachei-s  and  other  ancillary  educational  personnel. 

Eligibility,  (2)  (A)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 

program  isubsection — 

oommittee,  local  educational  agency  must  establish  a  program  or 

project  cofiimittee  meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B), 
which  "will  fully  participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  application 
under  this  sublet  ion  and  in  the  implementation  of  the  program 
or  project  and  join  in  submitting  such  application;  and 

(il)  a  private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
must  (I)  establish  a  program  or  project  board  of  not  less  than 
ten  members -which  meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
and  which  shall  exercise  policymaking  authority  wit^  respect  to 
the  program  or  project  and  (li)  have  aemonstrated  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  that  it  has  the  capacity  to  obtain  the  services  of 
adequately  trained  and  qualified  staff. 
(B)  A  program  or  project  committee  or  board,  ei^blished  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  must  be  broadly  representative  of  parents,  school 
officials,  teachers,  and  interested  members  of  the  community  or  com- 
munities to  be  served,  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  wliich  shall 
be  parents  and  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
jnembers  of  the  minority  group  the  educational  needs  of  which  the 
program  or  project  is  intended  to  meet 

(3)  All  proems  or  projects  assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
specifically  designed  to  comjplement  any  programs  or  pnWects  carried 
out  by  the  local  educational  agency  under  section  706.  liie  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  programs  of  Federal  financid  assistance 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  are  coordinated  and  carried 
out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  other  law. 

MBTTROPOLITAN  AREA  PBOJECTS 

Seo.  709.  (a)  Sums  reserved  pursuant  to  section  7(H(b)  (1)  shall  be 
available  for  the  followi  ng  purposes : 

(1)  A  program  of  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  eli^ble  under  section  706(a)  (2)  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  and  maintaining  integrated  schools  as  defined  in 
•section  720(6). 
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(2)  A  progi-ain  of  any  gmiit  to  groups  of  local  educational  agencies 
located  in  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  for  tlie  joint 
developniftr.t  of  a  plan  to  reduce  and  eliminate  minority  group  isola- 
tion, to  the  nnaximnm  extent  possible,  in  the  public  elementary  ai\d 
secondary  schools  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
which  shall,  as  a  minimum,  provide  that  by  a  date  cei-tain,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  July  1,  1083,  the  percentage  of  minority  grouj}  cl.il- 
dren  ei\rolled  in  each  school  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  shall  be  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  percentage  of  minor i^^^y 
group  children  enrolled  in  all  Mie  schools  in  the Standai-d  Metropolitan 
btatisticul  Area.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  paragraph  v  less —  Restriction. 

(A)  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  have  approved  the 
application,  and 

(B)  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  the  local  ecluca- 
tional  agencies  which  have  approved  the  application  constitutes 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  all 
the  local  educational  agencies  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area. 

(3)  A  program  of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  constructing  integrated  education 

parks.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  **education  park'*  "Education 
mTBans  a  school  or  cluster  of  such  schools  located  on  a  common  site, 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  .Statistical  Area,  of  sufficient  size  to 
iicliieye  maxirnum  ejononry  of  soak'  consistent  with  sound  educational 
practice,  providin/^  secondary  educition,  with  an  enrollment  in  which 
a  substantial  proportion  of  tlie  chiidren  is  from  educationally  advan- 
taged backgroun'is,  and  which  is  representative  of  the  minority  group 
and  nonminority  group  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the 
focal  educational  aeencies  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  or,  if  the  applicant  is  a  single  local  educational  agency,  lepre- 
sentative  of  t^hat  of  the  local  educational  agency,  and  a  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  with  substantial  representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

^  (b)  In  makinj^  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shal]  insure  that  at  least  one  grant  shall  be  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  ('2)  of  subsection  (a). 

AFPUCATIONS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency  desiring  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  an  application  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  at  such  time,  in 
Such  form,  and  containing  such  information  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  require  by  regulation.  Such  application,  together  \yith  all  cor-  Publio  in- 
respondence  and  other  written  materials  relating  thereto,  shall  be  formation, 
made  readily  available  to  the  public  by  the  applicant  and  by  the  Assist- 
ant  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  approve  such  an  appli-  Approval, 
cation  only  if  he  determines  that  such  application —  oonditiona, 
(1)  in  thft  casss  of  applications  under  section  706,  sets  forth  a 
program  under  which,  and  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will 
assure  that,  (A)  the  applicant  will  use  the  funds  received  under 
this  title  only  for  the  activities  set  forth  in  section  707  and  (B) 
in  the  case  of  an  application  under  section  706(b);  the  appli-  / 
cant  will  initiate  or  expand  an  innovative  program  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  attending  one 
or  more  minority  group  isolated  schools;  ^„  / 
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(*2)  lias  been  developed —  -  - 

( A)  in  oi)en  consultation  with  parents, teftcherSjnnd.  when? 
applicable,  secondary  school  students,  inclnding  public  hear- 
ings at  wnich  such  persons  have  had  a  full  opportunit ;  to 
undei'stand  the  program  for  whicli  assistance  is  being  soj^ht 
and  to  offer  recoramendatjions  thereon,  and 

.(B)  except  in  the  cose  of  applications  under  section  708(c), 
^vith  the  participation  of  a  committee  composed  of  pjti-ents  of  • 
children  participating^  Ln  the  program  for  whicli  assistance  is 
soufflit,  teachers,  and,  \v}\ere  applicable,  secondary  school 
students,  of  which  at  least  half  the  members  shall  be  such 
parents,  and  at  least  half  shall  be  pei'sons  from  minority 
groups: 

(3;  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will  insui-e  that 
the  program  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  operated  in  con- 
sultation with,  and  with  the  involvement  of,  parents  of  the  chil- 
di-eu  lUid  representatives  of  the  area  to  be  ser\'^ed,  including  the 
committee  established  for  thopurposesof  clause  (2)  (B) ; 

(4)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures,  and  contains  such 
information,  as  w^ll  insure  that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
the  application.  wiL  be  u.sed  solely  to  pay  the  additional  cost  to 
the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  program,  and  activity 
described  in  tlw  application; ' 

(5)  contains  such  assurances  and  other  information  as  wiU 
insure  that  the  program  for  which  assistance  is  so\ight  r,ill  be 
admijiistered  b^*^  the  applicant,  and  that  any  funds  received  by 
the  applicant,  and  an;y  property  derived  therefrom,  will  remain 
under  the  administration  and  control  of  the  applicant; 

(6)  sets  forth  assurances,  that  the  applicant  is  not  reasonably 
able  to  provide,  out  of  non-Federal  sources,  the  assistance  for 
which  the  application  is  made  ; 

(7)  provides  tA?at  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such  a^rency  is 
seeking  assistance  fas  :T)^->ecified  in  section  706(a)  (1)  (A)  does  not 
involve  freedom  of  ohoi.;e  as  a  means  of  desecregatio.i,  unless  the 
Assistant  Secretary  ditermines  that  freedom  of  choice  has 
achieved,  or  will  aclii.^v  j,  tbecomplete  elimination  of  a  dual  school 
system  in  the  school  disi.nct,of  sucn  agency ; 

(8)  provides  assuia'^ices  that  for  each  academic  year  for  which 
a  distance  is  made  available  to  the  applicant  under  this  title  such 
agenc);  has  taken  or  is  in  the  process  of  taking  all  practicable  steps 
to  avail  Itself  of  all  assistance  for  which  it  is  eligible  under  any 
program  administered  by  tU  0)inmissioner; 

(9)  provides  assurances  thjiit  such  agJ^ncy  will  carry  out,  and 
coik-'piy  with,  all  provisions,  terms,  and  conditions  of  any  plan, 
program,  or  activity  as  described  in  section  706  or  section  708(c) 
upon  which  a  determination  of  its  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
this  title  IS  based;.:../ 

(10)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures,  and  contains  such 
information,  as  will  insure  that  funds  made  available  to  the  appli- 
cant (A)  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  (i)  as  to  supplement  aiid, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in 
the  absencA  of  such  funds,  bs  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  purposes  of  the  program  for  which  assistance  is 
sought,  and  for  promoting  the  integration  of  the  schools  of  the 
applicant,  and  for  the  education  of  cluMren  participating  in  such 
pr^ram,  and  (ii)  in  no  case,  as  to  supplant  such  funds  from  non- 
Fsderal  sources,  and  (B )  under  anv  other  law  of  the  United  States 
will,  m  accordance  with  standards  istabliE'Jied  by  regulation,  be 
used  in  coordination  with  ^uch  programs  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  such  other  law  ;; 
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(11)  in  tlifc  case  of  an  application  for  assistance  under  section 
706,  provides  that  the  profft-am,  project,  or  activity  to  be  assisted 
will  involve  an  additional  (expenditure  per  pupil  to, be  served, 
determiiied  in  accordance  with  regulations  pi-escribed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  aesircd  funds  under  this  title  will  not  be  dis- 
persed in  such  a  way  as  to  undermine  their  effectiveness; 

(12)  provides  th*?.t  (A)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  prlvats 
of  minority  group  children  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  are  schools, 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

which  are  operated  in  a  manner  free  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  which  do  not  serve  as 
alternatives  for  children  seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  desegre- 
gated or  integrated  public  schools,  whose  participation  would 
assist  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  702  (b) 
providpp  assurance  that  such  agency  (after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  private  school  officialFi ;  has  made  provision  for  their 
particip£'.tion  on  an  equitable  basisi,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  number  of  children,  teachers,  and  other  educational 
staff  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency  enrolled  or  employed 
in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  who.:je  par- 
ticipation would  assist  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated 
in  section  702(b)  or,  in  the  case  of  an  application  under  section 
708(c),  would  assist  in  meeting  the  nee(&  described  in  that  sub- 
section, such  agency  (after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
private  school  officials)  has  made  provisions  for  their  participa- 
tion on  an  equitable  basis ; 

( 15)  provides  that  the  applicant  has  not  reduced  its  fiscal  effort 
for  the  provision  of  free  public  education  for  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  title  to  less  than  that  of  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  current  expenditure  per  pupil 
which  such  ^^ency  makes  from  revenpes  dwived  from  its  local 
sources  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  under  this  title  will 
be  made  available  to  such  agency  is  not  less  than'  such  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  which  such  agency  made  from  such  revenues  ^ 
for  (A)  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  described  in  section  706(a)  (1)  (A) 
was  commenced,  or  (B)  the  third  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  assistance  will  be  made  available  under  this 
title,  whichever  islater ; 

(14)  provides  that  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency 
has  been  given  reasonable  OT>portunity  to  offer  recommendations 
to  the  applicant  and  to  subrilt  comments  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 

*^6)  sets  forth  effective  procedures,  including  provisions  for 
objective  measurement  of  change  in  educational  achievement  and 
other  change  to  be  effected  by  programs  conducted  under  this 
title,  for  the  co:itinuing  evaluation  of  programs,  projects,  or 
activities  under  tliis  title,  inclu-ding  their  effectiveness  m  achieving 
clearly  stutod  progi^m  goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs 
and  upon  the  community  served,  and  their  structure  and  mecha- 
nisms for  the  delivery  of  services,  and  including,  where  appro- 
priate, comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  ot  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs  or  projects ;  and 

(16)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  willmake  periodic  reports  Reports, 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such  information 

as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation,  which  regu- 
lation may  require  at  least — 
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(i)  in  the  case  of  reports  relating  to  performance,  that  the 
reports  be  consistent  with  specific  criteria  related  to  the  pro- 
gram objectives,  and 

(ii)  that  the  reports  include  information  relating  to  educa- 
tional achievement  of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  applicant, 

and  (B)  that  the  applicant  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  '^s — 

(i)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  of  such 
reports  and  to  verify  them,  and 

(ii)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  public  adequate  access  to 
such  reports  and  other  written  materials. 

(b)  No  application  under  this  section  may  be  approved  which  Ls 
not  accompanied  by  the  written  comments  of  a  committee  established 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (a).  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  an  application  without  first  affording  the  committee 
an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing  if  the  committee  requests  such 
a  heanng. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  submitted  under  this  title  (except 
for  those  t^ubmitted  under  sections  Y08  (b)  and  (c)  arid  Yll),  the 
Assistant  S^'icreta^  shall  apply  only  the  following  criteria : 

(1)  t^iie  need  for  f»5sistance,  tuking  into  account  such  factors  as — 

(A)  the  er^tent  of  minority  OToup  isolation  (including  the 
number  of  minority  group  isolated  children  and  the  relative^ 
concentration  of  such  children)  in  the  school  district  to  be 
served  as  compared  to  other  school  districts  in  the  State, 

(B)  the  financial  r.ced  of  such  school  district  as  compared 
to  other  school  districts  in  the  StaXe, 

(C)  the  eipense  aud  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying  out 
a  plan  or  activity  described  in  section  706  or  a  program 
described  in  section  Y08(a)  in  such  school  district  as  com- 
pared to  other  school  districts  in  the  State,  aiid 

(p)  the  degree  to  which  measurable  deficiencies  in  the 
quality  of  public  education  afforded  in  such  school  district 
exceed  those  of  other  school  districts  within  the  State; 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  a/ctivity  described  in  sec- 
tion Y06(a),  and  the  program  or  project  to  be  assist:'^,,  or  the 
program  described  in  section  708 (a)  are  likely  to  effect  a  decrease 
m  niinority  group  isolation  in  minority  group  isolated  schools, 
or  in  the  case  of  applications  submitted  under  section  706 
(a)(1)  (C)(iii;i  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  :\nd  the  program 
or  project,  are  likely  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation  from 
occumng  or  increasing  (in  the  absence  of  assistance  under  this 
title) ; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  tliC  plan  or  activity  described  in  section 
706  constitutes  a  comprehensive  districtwide  approach  to  the 
eliminatioTi  of  minority  groups  isolation,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicablfj,  in  the  schools  of  such  school  district; 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program,  project,  or  activity  to  be 
assisted  affords  pwmise  of  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title 
stated  in  section  702(b) ;  . 

(6)  that  (except  in  the  case  of  an  application  submitted  under 
section  708(a))  the  amount  necessary  to  carrv  out  effectively  the 
project  or  activity  does  not  exceed  the  amount  available  for  assist- 
fl,nce  in  the  State  under  this  title  in  relation  to  the  other  applica- 
tions from  the  State  pending  before  him;  and 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  activity  described  in  *"»ction 
706  involves  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the  total  educationcil 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

(d)  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  ^ve  less  favorable  con- 
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sideratior  ;o  the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency  (including 
an  a^.icy  currently  classified  as  legally  desegregated  by  the  Secre- 
tary) which  has  volu:ntarily  adopt^  a  plan  quiTified  for  assistanc3 
under  this  title  (due  only  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  action)  than 
to  the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency  which  has  been  legally 
required  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disapprove  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  application  for  funds  submitted  by  a  locf.l  educational 
agency  without  first  notifying  the  local  educational  a^i^ency  of  the 
spciihc  reasons  for  his  disapproval  and  without  affording  the  agoncy 
j\u  appropriate  opportunity  to  modify  its  application. 

(e)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  dates  by 
which  applications  shall  be  filed. 

(f)  In  tlie  case  of  an  application  by  a  combination  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  jointly  carrying  out  a  program  orprojoct  under  this 
title,  at  least  one  such  agency  shall  be  a  local  educational  agency 
described  in  section  706(a)  or  section  708  (a)  or  (c)  and  any  one  or 
more  of  such  agencies  joining  in  sucli  application  may  be  authoriz^jd 
to  administer  such  pi-orramior  project. 

(g)  No  State  shall  :educe  the  amount  of  State  aid  with  resi>ect  to 
tlie  provisioi:  of  free  public  education  in  any  school  district  of  any 
local  educational  agency  within  such  State  IxicausQ.  of  assistance  mado 
or  to  be  made  availiu>le  to  such  agency  imder  this  title. 

EDIJCATlONAtr  TELEVISION 

Sec.  711.  (a)  The  sums  i-eserved  pursuant  to  section  704(b)  (2)  (B) 
for  the  purpoye  of  .^-rying  out  tnis  section  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  (1 )  Thti  Assistant  Secretai-y  shall  carry  out  a  !..i*ogram  of  making 
gnints  to,  or  contracts  with,  not  more  than  ten  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  or  orgRjiizations  with  the  capability  of 
prodding  expert- se  in  the  development  of  television,  prognuning,  in 
sufficient  numt)er  assure  diversity,  ix>  pay  the  cost  of  development 
and  production  of  lutegratea  children's  "television  programs  of  cog- 
nitive and  effective  educational  value. 

(2)  Television  programs  developed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  assist- 
ance provided  undei*  this  title  shall  be  made  reasonably  available  for 
tranSiTiissiou,  f  rc?j  of  charge,  and  sliall  not  bo  transmitted  under  com- 
mercial spousors'tiip. 

(3)  The  Assisi^ant  Se*^rctary  may  i  pprovo  an  application  under 
this  section  only  if  he  determines  t'mut?'  e  applicant — 

(A)  will  em])loy  members  of  niinoniy  groups  in  responsible 
positions  in  devclopTn&nt,  production,  and  admmistrative  staffs; 

(B)  will  use  modeni  television  techniques  of  research  tmd  pro- 
duction; and 

(C)  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for  evaluating  education 
and  other  change  a*?.hieved  by  children  vievf  ing  the  pi-ogram. 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Upo.a  his  approval  of  an  application  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the  appli- 
cable apportionment  (including  any  applicable  reapportionment) 
available  therefor  the  amount  fixed  for  such  application. 

(b)  The  Asastant  Secretary  shall  pav  to  the  applicant  sucli  reserved 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments consistent  with  established  practice,  as  lie  may  determine 
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(c)  (1)  If  a  local  educational  a«^*>ncy  in  a  State  is  proliibited  Hy  law 
from  providing  for  tho  participation  of  children  and  staff  e'  i^olled 
or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  sc'.ools  as 
required  by  paragraph  (12)  of  section  710(a),  the  Assistam  Secre- 
tary nia^r  waive  such  requirement  with  respect  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  such  State  and,  upon  the  approval  of  an  application  froxn 
a  local  educational  agency  within  such  State,  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  cliildren  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other 
educational  staff  of,  any  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  located  within  the  school  district  of  such  agency  if  the  participa- 
tion of  such  children  and  st^H  would  assist  in  achieving  the  purpose 
of  this  title  staied  in  section  702  (b^  or  in  the  case  of  an  application 
under  section  708(c)  would  assist  ni  mcDting  the  needs  described  in 
that  subsection.  The  ser\'ices  to  be  provided  through  arrangemeJita 
made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  services  to  be  prnvided  by  such  locareducational  agency 
under  Such  application.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
such  arrangements  from  such  State's  allotment  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
application  under  section  708  (c) ,  from  the  funds  reserved  under  section 
704:(b)  (2)  (A) ,  or  in  case  of  an  application  under  section  708(a), 
from  the  sums  available  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  under  section 
704(b)  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  that  subsection. 

(2)  In  deter miniiig  the  amount  to  be  {laid  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  and  teachers  and  oUier  educational  stall'  who,  except  for 
provisions  of  State  law,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  participate 
111  the  program  carried  out  under  this  title  by  such  local  educational 
agency. 

(3)  If  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  that  a  local  educational 
agency  has  substantially  failed  to  piovide  for  the  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff  .enrolled  i.v  employed  in  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schoojs  as-re/iuired  by  paragraph 
(12)  of  section  710(a)  he  shall  arrange  lor  the  provision  of  services 
to  children  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other  educational  staff  of,  the 
noriprofit  private  elemeuttiry  or  secondary  school  or  schools  located 
w  the  school  district  of  such  local  educationa'i  agency,  which  serv- 
iced shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  identical  with  the  serv- 
ices which  would  have  been  provided  such  children  or  staff  had  the 
local  educational  agency  carried  out  such  assurance.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  services  from  the  grant  to  such  local 
educational  agency  .nd  shall  have  the  authority  for  this  purpose  of 
recovering  from  such  agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under  such  grant. 

(d)  After  making  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  title,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  of  the 
name  of  the  approved  applicant  and  of  the  amount  approved. 

EVAI^UATIOI^S      J  ■ 

Sec.  713.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the  '^ums  appropriated  under  this  title,  and 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  704  (b)  (2),  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  From  such  reservation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  State  educational 
agencies,  institations  of  higher  education  and  private  organizations. 
Institutions,  anii  agencies,  including  committees  established  pursuant 
to  section  710(a)  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  specific  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  title. 
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REPORTS 

Sec.  714.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  make  periodic  detailed 
reports  concerning  his  activities  in  connection  with  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title  and  the  program  carried  out  with  appropria- 
tions under  the  paragraph  headed  "Ennergency  School  Assistance"  in 
the  Office  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  19Y1  (Public  Law  91- 
380) ^ and  the  effectiveness  of  proei-ams  and  projects  assisted  under  this  B4  stat.  803, 
title  m  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  702(b) .  Such 
reports  shall  contain  such  inforination  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
adt^qiiatc  evaluation  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  and  shall 
include  application  forms,  regulations,  ].  ogram  guides,  and  ffiiidelinos 
used  in  the  administrat:on  of  the  program.  The  report  siiall  be  sub>  Report  to 
mitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  President  and 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  congressional 
the  House  of  Repnjsfintatives.  The  first  report  submitted  pursuant  to  committees, 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  Sub-^quent  reports  shall  be  submitted  no  less  often  * 
than  two  tiines  annually. 

JOINT  PUKDINO 

Sec.  715.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  where 
funds  are  advanced  under  tliis  title,  and  by  one  or  more  other  Federah 
agencies  for  any  project  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
tins  title,  any  orie  of  such  Federal  agencies  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  any  such  Waiver, 
agency  may  waive  any  tcclinical  f^rant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
ciefincd  by  regulations)  whicli  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  require- 
ments of  the  administering  agency  or  whioh  the  adniinistcring  agency 
does  not  impose.  Kothing  in  tins  s&ction  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize (1)  the  use  of  anv  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  for  anv  pur- 
pose not  authorized  herein,  (2)  a  variance  of  any  reservation  or 
apportionment  under  section  704  or  705,  or  (3)  waiver  of  any  require- 
nient  set  forth  in  sections  706  through  711. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORV  COUNCIL 

Sec.  716.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Advisory  Coun-  Establishment, 
cil  on  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of  fifteen  meni- 
bei-s,  at  lea.st  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  representative  of  minority 
groups,  appointed  by  the  President,  which  shall — 

(1 )  advise  tho  Assistant  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  including  the  preparation 
of  reflations  and  the  development  of  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
applications;  '  . 

(2)  review  the  operation  of  the  program  (A)  with  respect  to  its 
effectiveness  in.achieving  its  piirnosc  as  stated  in  section  702(b), 
and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Assistant  Secretary^  conduct  in  the 
administration  of  the  program;  '  » 

(3)  meet  not  less  than  fcur  times  in  the  period  during  which  the 
program  is  authorized,  and  submit  through  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Congress  at  least  two  interim  reports,  which  reports  shall  mclude 
a  statement  of  its  activities  ana  of  any  recommendations  it  may 
have  -v^'itli  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  program;  and 

(4)  not  later  than  Decernber  1,  1973,  submit  to  the  Congress  Report  to 
a  final  report  on  the  operation  of  the  program.  Cor\£re8s. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  submit  an  estimats  in  the  same 
manner  provided^  under  section  400(c)  and  part  D  of  th**  General 

KducationProv^sionaActtotheCon^essiortheappropria'aonsncces-  f^'^-fp  PP*  326, 

sa  ry  for  the  Council  created  by  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  its  functions.  32  7» 
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OKKERAI^  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  717.  (a)  The  provisions  of  parts  C  and  D  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance 
authorized  under  this  title  as  if  such  program  were  an  applicable 
program  uader  such  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  by  such  parts  with  respect  to  such  program. 

(b)  8c^cf.ion  422  of  such  General  Education  Provisions  Act  is 
amenueo  by  inserting  *^he  Emergency  School  Aid  Act;"  after  "the 
Litemational  Education  Act  of  1966;". 

ATTQRNET  FEES 

Sec.  718.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  against  a  local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any  agency 
thereof),  or  the  United ^tates  (or  any  agency  thereof),  for  failure  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  for  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as. they  pertain  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  upon  a  finding  that 
the  proceedings  were  necessary  to  bring  about  compliance,  may  allow 
the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 


NEIOHBORIIOOD  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  719.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  any 
local  educational  agenc;  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas  drawn  on  a  racially  nondis- 
criminatory basis  to  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  assignment. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  720.  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  tJie  following  definitions 
shall  apply  to  the  terms  used  in  this  title : 

(1)  The  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means  che  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Ilealth,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  E^.acation. 

(2)  The  term  "current  expenditure  p^i'  pupilV  for  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  moans  (1)  the  expenditure^  for  free  public  education, 
including  expenditures  for  administration,  instruction,  attendance 
and  health  services,  pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and  main 
lei.ance  of  plant,  fixed  charf;;es,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  dcficit.s 
for  ivX>d  services  and  student  body  activities,  but  not  including  expen- 
diture.^  for  community  services,  capital  outlay  and  debt  service,  or  any 
expenoiture  made  from  funds  granted  under  such  Federal  program 
of  assij;tance  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  divided  by  (2)  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education  during  the  year  for  which  the  computa- 
tion is  made. 

(S)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a  dav  or  residential  school 
which  provides  elementary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  machinery,  utjlities  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house  them, 
and  includes  all  other  items  necessary  for  the  provision  of  education'.! 
services,  such  as  instructional  equipment  and  necessary  furniture, 
printed,  published,  and  audiovisual  instructional  miiterials,  and  other 
related  material. 
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(5)  The  term  '^institution  of  higher  education"  means  an  educa- 
tional  institution  in  aay  State  which — 

(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  individuals  having  a  cer-  , 
tificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate ; 

(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a 
program  of  education  beyond  high  school; 

(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachcldr's  degree ;  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toAvard  such  a  degree,  or  offers  a 
two-year  program  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  rhysical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  desijgned  to  prepare  the  studdiit  to  work 
as  a  teclmician  and  at  a  scmiprofessional  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  teclinological  fields  which  require  the  under- 
standing and  application  of  Basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowle  dge ; 

(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution ;  and 

(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  listed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 

Paragraph. 
For  the  purpose  of  section  706(a)  (2)  and  section  709(a)  (1)>  the 
term  "integrated  schooP^  means  a  school  with  an  enrol Inient  in  which  a 
substantial  pi-oportion  of  the  children  is  from  educationally  advan- 
taged backgrounds,  in  which  the  proportion  of  minority  group  children 
is  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  proportion  of  minority  ^oup  children 
enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  which  has  a  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  with  substantial  representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

(7)  For  the  purpose  of  section  706(a)(3),  the  tenu  "integrated 
school"  means  a  school  with  (i)  an  enrollment  in  which  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  children  is  from  educationaDy  advantaged  back- 
grounds, and  in  which  the  Assisi»nt  Secretary  determines  that  the 
number  of  nonminority  ^oup  children  constitutes  that  proportion 
of  the  enrollment  which  will  achieve  stability,  in  no  event  more  than  65 
per  centum  thereof,  and  (ii)  a  faculty  which  is  representative  of  the 
minority  group  and  nonnunority  group  population  of  the  larger 
community  in  which  it  is  located^  or,  whenever  the  Assistant  Secretary 
determines  that  the  local  educational  agency  concerned  is  attempting 
to  increase  the  proportions  of  minority  group  teacheri;,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  in  its  employ,  a  faculty  which  is  representative 
of  the  minority  group  and  noi,\minority  group  faculty  employed  by 
the  local  educational  agency.  "  " 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency"  means  h,  public  board  of 
education  or  other  public  authority  legally  constiti/.ted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction  of,  pivblic  elementary  or 
secondary  schoqls  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  distvudt^  or  other , 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  federally  recognized  Indian  reser- 
vation, ur  such  combination  of  school  districts,  or  oounties  as  are 
recognized  in  a  Stjxte/as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondjvvy  schools,  or  a  combination  of  local  educationul 
agencies :  and  includes  any  other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  and  where  responsibility  for  the  control  find  direction 
of  the  activities  in  such  schools  which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this  title 
is  vested  in  an  agency  subordinate  to  such  a  board  or  other  authority, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  may  consider  such  subordinate  agency  as  a 
local  educational  agency  for  purpose  of  this  title.  \ 
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(9)  (A)  The  term  "minority  ^oup"  refers  to  (i)  persons  who  arvs 
Negro,  American  Indian,  Spanish-sumamed  American,  Portuguese, 
Oriental,  Alaskan  natives,  and  Hawaiian  natives  and  (ii)  (except  for 
the  purposes  of  section  705) ,  as  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
persons  who  are  from  environmer:ts  in  whicn  a  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English  and  who,  as  a  resuU  of  lan^age  barriers  and  cul- 
tural differences,  do  not  have  an  equal  educational  opportunity,  and 
(B)  the  term  "Spanish-surnamed  American"  includes  persons  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Kican,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

(10)  The  tonus  "minority  group  isolated  school"  and  "minority 
group  isolation*'  in  reference  to  a  scnool  mean  a  school  and  condition, 
respectively,  in  which  minority  group  children  constitute  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  enrollment  oi  a  school. 

(11)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a  school,  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  means  a  schoofl,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(12)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a  day  or  residential  school 
which  provides  secondary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law, 
except  that  it  does  not  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

^  (13)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area"  means  the 
area  in  and  around  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

(14)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the  fifty  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  purposes  of  section  708(a),  Puerto  Bico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  States. 

(15)  The  term  "State  educational  agency"  means  the  State  board  of 
edocatiou  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
saperviaion  of  public  elementafy  and  eifioondary  schools,  or,  if  there 
is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desigaated  by  tbe 
Governor  or  by  State  law  for  this  purpose. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


(P.L.  88-^52) 


Title  IV — Desfjqrwiation  ov  Public  Education 


DEFINinONS 


Sec.  401.  As  uscwi  in  this  title — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  sucli  schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

(c)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary  or  secondary  educational 
institution,  and  "public  college"  means  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  any  teclinical  or  vocational  school  above  the  secondary 
school  level,  provided  that  such  public  school  or  public  college  is 
operated  . by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  governmental  agency 
within  a  State,  or  operated  wholly  or  predominantly  from  or  througn 
the  use  of  governmental  funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  property  de- 
I'ived  from  a  governmental  source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or  agencies  wliich  adminis- 
ter a  system  of  one  or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency  which 
is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  students  to  or  within  such  system, 

SURVEY  AND  REPORT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  402.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  survey  and  make  a  re- 


nient  of  this  title^  concerning  the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educa- 
tional oppoitunities  for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color,  rehgion, 
or  national  origin  in  public  educational  institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  States,  its  t-erritories  and  possessions,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


port  to  the  President  and  the  Couj 


within  two  years  of  the  enact- 
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TBCHXICUU^  ABSISTANC^ 

Sec.  403.  The  Commissionw  is  authorized,  upon  the  application  of 
any  school  board,  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental unit  legally  responsible  for  operating  a  public  school  or 
schools,  to  render  techiiical  assistance  to  such  applicant  in  the  prepara- 
tion, adoption,  and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools.  Such  technical  assistance  may,  among  other  activities, 
mclude  making  available  to  such  agencies  information  regarding  ef- 
fective methods  of  coping  with  special  educational  problems  occa- 
sioned by  desegregation,  and  making  available  to  such  agencies  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  Education  or  other  persons  specially  equipped 
to  advise  and  assist  them  in  coping  with  such  problems. 

TRAJKINO  INimTOTES 

Sec.  404.  The  Conuniwioner  is  authorized  to  arrange,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  oper- 
ation of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  special  training 
designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors,  counselors, 
and  other  elementary  or  secondary  school  personnel  to  deal  effectively 
wuh  special  educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegre^tion.  Indi- 
viduals who  attend  such  an  institute  on  a  full-time  basis  may  be  paid 
stipends  for  the  period  of  their  attendance  at  such  institute  in  amounts 
specified  by  the  Commissioner  in  regulations,  including  allowances 
for  travel  to  attend  such  institute. 

OIUNTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorize,d,_uppn{appllcation  of 
a  school  board,  to  make  grants  to  such  board  to^pay,-in-T»vnole  or  in 
part,  the  cost  of — 

^1)  giving  to  teachers  and  othei:  school  personnel  inservice 
training  in  dealing  with  problems  incident  to  desegregation,  and 
(2)  emi>loying  specialists  to  advise  in  problems  incident  to 
desegregation. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a  grant,  and  in  fixing  the 
amount  thereof  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  will  be  made, 
the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  the  other  applications  which  are 
pending  before  him;  the  financial  condition  )f  tne  applicant  and  the 
ottier  resources  available  to  it;  the  naturCy  extent,  ana  gravity  of  its 
problems  incident  to  desegregation;  and  such  other  factors  as  he  finds 
relevant. 

PAYHENT8 

Sec.  406.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  title 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  installments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

aiTITS  BY  THE  ATTOUNET  GENERAL 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives  a  complaint 
in  writing —  _ 


/ 

/ 
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(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group^of  parents  to  the  effect  that  his 
or  their  minor  children,  as  members  of  a  class  of  persons  similarly 
situated,  are  being  deprived  by  a  school  board  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  or 

(2)  signed  by  an  individual,  or  his  parent,  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  been  denied  admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  hi 
attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

and  the  Attorney  uencra)  believes  the  complaint  is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  unable,  in  his 
judgment,  to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 
relief  and  that  the  institution  of  an  action  will  materially  fuither  the 
orderly  achievement  of  desegregation  in  public  education,  thcj  Attorney 
General  is  authorized,  aft^r  giving  notice  of  such  complaint  to  the 
appropriate  school  board  or  college  authority  and  after  certifying  that 
he  IS  satisfied  that  such  board  or  authority  nas  had  a  reasonable  time 
fo  adjust  the  conditions  aileged  in  such  complaint^  to  institute  for  or 
in  the  name  of  the  ynited  States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  against  such  parties  and  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  sucn  court  shall  have  and  shall  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  or  proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of 
the  court  to  insure  compliance  with  constitutional  standards.  The 
Attorney  General  may  implead  as  defendants  such  additional  parties 
as  are  or  become  necessairy  to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attornej^  General  may  deem  a  person  or  persons  unable 
to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  within  tiiB 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  when  such  person  or  persons 
are  unable,  either  directly  or  through  other  interested  persons  or 
organizations,  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective 
legal  representation;  or  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  the  insdtution 
of  such  litigation  would  jeopardize  the  personal  safety,  employment, 
or  economic  standing  of  such  person  or  persons,  their  families,  or  their 
proper^. 

(c)  The  term  "parent"  as  used  in  this  section  includes  any  person 
standing  in  loco  parentis.  A  "complaint"  as  used  in  this  section  is  a 
writing  or  document  within  the  meaning  of  section  1001,  title  18, 
Unitea  States  Code* 

Sec.  408.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  this  title  the  United 
States  shall  be  liaole  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec*  409.  Nothing  in  this  title  diall  affect  adversely  the  ri^ht  of  any 
person  to  sue  for  or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  discrimination 
m  public  education. 

Sec.  410.  Nothing  ^r*  this  title  shall  prohibit  classification  and  assi^- 
ment  for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

(4J?  U.S.C.  '2000C-2000C-9)  Enacted  July  2.  19e4»  P.L.  8&>d52,  TiUe  IV,  78 
Stat  24a' 
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Emergency  School  ABSlstance 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Year  to  Congress        Allowance        Allowance  Appropriation 


1S65 

$  6,000,000 

$  6 

000,000 

$  6 

000 

000 

$  6 

000 

000 

1966 

9,300,000 

5 

500,000 

6 

275 

000 

6 

,275 

000 

1967 

9,650,000 

6 

535,000 

6 

535 

000 

6 

535 

000 

1968 

28,100,000 

8 

500,000 

8 

500 

000 

8 

500 

,000 

1969 

13,100,000 

500,000 

10 

000 

000 

9 

,250 

000 

1970 

17,150,000 

10 

500,000 

17 

150 

000 

12 

000 

000 

1/ 

1971 

166,200,000 

16 

000,000 

163 

900 

000 

88 

,900 

,000 

1972 

86,602,000 

86, 

602,000 

86 

602 

000 

86 

,602 

,000 

1973-SuppletBental  487,500,000 

2/ 

270,640,000 

'  270 

,640 

,000 

1974  270,640,000 


1/    House  did  not  consider  cSmergency  school  aid  portion. 

J/    HousiB  did  not  consider  due  to  lack  of  authorizing  legislation. 


NOTE:    Amounts  for  196$  through  1973  reflect  comparability  vith  the  1974 
estimate. 
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Justification 
Emergency  School  Assistance 


1973  I97^t  Increase  or 
Estimate  Estlinate  Decrease 


Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projects   $  11,397,000  $  12,447,000     +  1,050,000 

(b)  Bilingual  education 

projects   9,117,000       9,958,000     -H  841,000 

(c)  Educational  irelevision   6,838,000       7,468,000     +  630,000 

(d)  Special  programs  and 

projects   11,397,000      12,447,000     +  1,050,000 

(e)  Evaluation   2,280,000       2,489,000     +  209,000 

State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs   34,191,000      37,341,000     +  3,150,000 

(b)  Special  programs  and 

projects   18,235,000      19,915,000     +  1,680,000 

(c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies   134,485,000    146,875,000  +12,390,000 

Traii^ing  and  advisory  services 

(Civil  Rights  Act)  »   21,700,000  21,700,000 

Temporary  emergency  school  assis- 
tance program   21. OOP. OOP    -2l,PPP.PPP 

Total   270,640,000  270,640,000 


General  Statement 


The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972  (Title  VII,  P.L.  92-318)  authorizes 
$1  billion  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  again  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  to  aid  the  process  of  elimir^ting  or  preventing  minority  group  isolation 
and  iniproving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children.    Under  a  consolidated 
request  covering  the  temporary  emergency  school  assistance  program,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  and  Title  IV  of  the  .1964  Civil  Rights  Act  (P.L.  88-352), 
$270,(^0,000  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973.    $270,640,000  is  also 
requfit ted  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

actckground 

Prior  to  1970,  Federal  desegregation  assistance  was  limited  to  the  support  of 
activities  prescribed  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.    Although  numerous 
awards  for  advisory  specialists  and  in-service  teacher  training  programs  had  been 
made  during  the  period  1965  through  1970,  this  type  of  ai.->sistance  could  not  be 
used  to  support  community  activities,  remedial  programs,  or  other  necessary 
services  and  activities.    Dur.    5  1969,  however,  a  greater  number  of  individual 
school  districts  were  brought  under  court  order  to  immediately  desegregate  than 
at  any  previous  time.    From  these  school  districts,  in  increasing  numbers,  came 
requests,  pleas,  and  occasional  demands  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  ciany 
problems  incident  to  disestablishment  of  dual  school  systems. 
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Under  the  Interim  Emergency  School  Ass^iatance  Program  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972,   the  President  carried  out  his  pledge  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  school  districts  which  were  either  under  court  order  or  implementing  a 
voluntary  plan  to  eliminate  de  jure  segregation.    Under  ESAP   I  (fiscal  year  T,97l) 
and  II  (fiscal  year  1972),  as  these  programs  for  interim  ass istance  were  cabled, 
the  following  numbers  of  grant  awards  vere  coadc: 

ESAP  I  (1971)  ESAP  II   (1972  t  

No.  Amount  No.  Amo  inf. 

School  Districts  90O         $63,32^,000  4  5  2  $63,956,000 

Comnunity  Groups  156  7,372,000  142  6,824,000 

Concuvrently,  and  as  a  completnentary  activity,   the  program  of  desegregation 
assistanc    authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  continxied 
to  provide  training  and/or  technical  assist.-  nee  services  for  desegregating  school 
districts.     In  fiscal  year  1971,  215  awards   totaling  $15.9  million  were  made  for 
these  purposes;  in  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were  183  swards  totaling  $14.5  million. 
This  Title  IV  support  significantly  eased  the  difficulties  of  local  educational 
agencies  which  were  facing  desegregation  problems,  but  could  not  qualify  fur 
in tciim  emergency  school  assistance  program  support, 

EmerRency  School  Aid  Act 

On  June  23,  1972,  the  President  signed  into  law  P.L.  92-318  (The  Education 
Amendments  of  1972),  which  included,  as  Title  VII,  tha  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA).    The  Act  is  to  assist  "the  process  of  eliminating  or  preventing  minority 
group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children."  To 
achieve  this  goal,   the  Act  apportions  appropriated  f  inds  among  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  law  in  the  following  manner: 

%  of  Ap-  iropriations 
Project  Category   R ^served  

Metropolican  area  projects  5 

Bilingual  education  projects  4 

Educational  television  3 

Special  programs  and  projects  5 

Evaluation  1 

Pilot  urograms  15*' 

Special  programs  and  projects  8"^ 
General  grantb  to  local 

educational  agencies  59* 

Total,  ESAA  lOO 


•^To  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
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Increase  or 
19  73  19  7A  Decrease 


1.    Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projects 

Non-conjpetln&  continuations. . .     $    $10,000,000  $+10,000,000. 

New   11,397,000       2,AA7.000    $-  8,950.000 

Total   $11,397,000    $12,AA7,000    $+  1,050,000 


Five  percent  of  the  funds  Bvaiiahle  will  be  reserved  for  Metropolitan  area 
projects,  with  the  .following  three  typeo  of  grants  being ■ awarded : 

a.  Grants  to  assist  local  education  agencies  located  In  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSA*s)  in  transferring  minority  students  from  another  local 
educational  agency  in  the  same  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  Into 
their  own  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  intergrated  schools. 

b.  .    Grants  to  groups  of  local  educational  agencies  located  in  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  for  the  Joint  developjjent  of  plans  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  minority  group  isolation,  to  t!"<i  maximusi  evtent  possible,  in  the 
public  elemenjiary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area; 

c.  Grants  to  local  educattnnal  ag-'incies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
planning  and  construction       Intergrated  education  parks. 

Funds  foi  Metropolitan  Area  Projects  are  not  to  be  apportioned  amoTXg  the  States 
but  will  be  administered  on  a  national  basis. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;    The  funds  made  available  for  this  activity  will  be 
conce'^trated  to  support  cooperative  arrangements  between  school  districts  which 
promise. to  substantially  reduce  minority  group  isolation  In  specified  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Integrated. schools.    The  Specific  activities  to  be  supported  will  essentially 
be  consistent  with  those  under  general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  pilot  projects  in  the  State  apportionment  activity.    Some  funds  will  be 
expended  for  developing  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  plans  and  for 
planning  education  parks,  although  the  funds  willinot  be  used  for  actual 
construction  of  such  facilities,  which  are  extremely  costly. 

With  an  average  award  of  $500,000  about  22  Metropolitan  ai^a  projects  will  be 
funded  In  flscJfc  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  197A;    Metro  projects  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  with 
the  same  criteria  used  In  the  preceding  year.     25  projects,  including  20 
continuations,  could  be  funded  under  these  assumptions. 
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1973 


1974 


Increai^e  or 
Decrease 


1. 


Special  projects: 

(b)  Bilingual  education  projects 

Non'-competing  continuations,.  $ 
New   ! 


$    $8,025,000  $+8,025,000 

9  a  17, 000       1,933,000  ->a8<>000 


Total 


$9,117,000      $9,958,000      S4-    841, OOP 


Grants  may  also  be  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  or  implementing  bilingual/bicultural  curricula  which  aid  in  the 
developirent  of  readlrg,  writing,  and  speaking  skills  and  enhance  intercultural 
or  inter-ethnic  undtj.'standing?    Such  projects  are  intended  to  benefit  minority 
group  students  who  arc  from  environments  in  which  the  dominant  lar.guage  is  not 
English  and  also  to  benefit  their  English-dominant  cJ-assmates.     If  specifically 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  local  edurational  agency,  a  nonprofit  agency,  institute, 
or  organization  may  be  awarded  direct  assistance  to  develop  bil  *r:S''^i/bicultural 
curricula.    Four  percent  of  th'^  funda  available  will       resirved  for  Bilingual 
project  grants.    These  funda  are  not  to  be  apportlonpV'  amon;^  the.  States. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  complementlrg  Title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  allows  assistance  to  both  local 
educational  agencies  and  curriculum'-development  organizations  '.or  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  cultural  barriers  to  equal  educational  opportunity.     Funas  appropriated 
to  this  end  will  be  focused  on  insuring  the  establishment  of  bilingual/ 
blcultural  programs.    Supporting  organizations  will  be  fundec  only  upon  the 
specific  request  of  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies  ^nd  aC  least  75  percent 
of  the  available  bilingual  funds  will  be  reserved  for  local  educe^.ional  agency 
implementation  jf  promising  activities  developed  by  either  suppoti^ing  'organiza- 
tions or  the  local  educational  agencies  themselves. 

Assuming  an  average  local  educational  agency  award  of  $150,000  and  an  average 
supporting  organization  award  of  $75,000,  some  5  5*  local  educational  agency 
projects  and  10  supporting  projects  coald  be  funded  In  flacal  year  1973,  if 
eligibility  and  quality  requirements  are  met.    The  bulk  of  these  projects  will 
serve  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  the  largest  minority  group  ^hose  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Bilingual  projects  will  be  funded  in  .  iscal  year  1974  with 
the  same  criteria  used  the  preceding  year.    Assuming  average  awards  of  $150,000 
(local  educational  agency)  and  $75,000  (supporting  organizat Jon) ,  about  60 
local  educatic^nal  agency  projects  and  12  supportlni}  projects  could  be  awarded. 
These  72  awards  would  include  an  estimated  58  continuations. 
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1973 


197A 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


1.    Special  projects : 

(c)  Educational  tcievision 

Non-competiPg.  contiau^tlrjiifl  •  • .  $    • — 

N<2w   6.838,000 


$5,128,000  $+5,128,000 
2^340^000  498. 000 


Total 


$6,838,000      $?  46P,000     $+  630,000 


Hirers  percent  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  funds  have  been  reserved  for  grants 
to  be  awarded  for  tlie  develops  eat.  and  production  of  Integrated  children's 
television  programs  of  aound  educational  value.    Programs  developed  from  such 
grants  must  be  made  reasonably  available  for  free  transmission  under  noncom" 
merclal  sponsorship. 

AcconipllBhnienta  In  1973;     Experiences  with  successful  prototypes  such'  as  "Sesame 
Street"  will  be  drawn  upon  in  programming  theae  funds.    Specifications  will  be 
developed  for  television  programming  which  has  positive  cognitive  and  affective 
value  and  presents  raultl-ethnic  children's  activities.    These  specifications 
have  been  Incorporated  into  a  competitive  grant  program  In  which  up  to  four 
grants  will  be  made  for  the  most  promising  approaches  to  a  list  of  given 
categorlea. 

Objectives  for  19?^;    The  grants  evarded  In  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  considered 
for  continuation.     Howcve^^    new  grants  may  be  considered  should  It  be  obvious 
that  more  effective  use  ot  die  -landing  available  ,*oulu  (.esult. 
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increase  or 
1973  Decrease 


U     Special  projects: 

(d)  Special  programs  jnd  projects 

Non-compc'tlng  continuations..  $ 
New  


11.397,000 


S  7,500.000 
A. 947. 000 


$+7,500,000 
>6. 450 ,000 


Toc^l 


$11,397,000    $12,447,000  $+1,050,000 


Five  percw^nt  of  the  funds  available  may  be  used  for  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  public  ageactes  and  organiza- 
tions for  tlie  purpose  of  conducting  special  programs  and  projects «  Including 
activities  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  which  will  achieve 
the  ^urpt^es  of  the  Act . 

Accc>r.>pllshTnents  in  1973:    Specific  prograrming  of  funds  available  under  this 
activity  mtist  await  a  detailed  assessment  of  desegregation  needs  not  adequately 
ract  under  other  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  activities.    With  an  average  award  of 
$1^0.000,  about  75  special  projects  could  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974:    With  an  extension  of  fiscal  year  1973  objectives  and 
avcrnge  funding  levels.  80  specinl  projects  (Including  50  continuations)  could 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrpaae 


I.    S,  iclal  projects  : 
(v)  Evaluation 

Non-compctlng  continuations.  .  $    —            $l,U0.000  5+1,140,000 

New   2.2RQ.aaQ        1.34?,OOQ  -931,000 

Total   $2,280,000      $2,489,000  $+209,000 


One  pcrcei.*^  of  the  tunds  available  will  be  used  to  award  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  evaluation  of  specific  programs  and  projects  funded  under  the  Energencv 
School  Aid  Act. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:  Approximately  10  evaluation  projects  vill  be  laounted 
In  llscal  year  1973  for  an  average  grant  size  of  $226,000,     The  accisitioi  are 

planned  to  Include: 

(a)  A  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  Eoergency  School  Ali  Act  Pilot 
programs  (ESAA.  Sec.  706(b)). 

Thifl  will  be  a  3-year  nationwide  study  involving  about  40  school 
districts,  250  schools,  and  antlclpflCed  administration  o^  over  97,000 
a^hleveoent  tests  over  the  entire  length  of  the  study.    In  flical  year 
1973,  the  study  design  and  planning  will  be  refined  and  Initial  data 
collection  is  anticipated  in  the  Sprl.ig  of  1973. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  (Sec.  706(«)). 

(c)  Evaluation  of  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec,  708(b)), 

(d)  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Educational  Television  Study  (Sec,  711). 

(e)  Various  Evergency  School  Alu  Act  mansgenaent  studies. 

Ofajecttvea  for  197'  :    The  overall  objective  of  evaluation  projects  will  continue 
to  be  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Emergency  School  Assistance  programs  and 
ways  of  Improving  thi  programs. 

Major  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Implementation  of  the  evaluation  reports  sub- 
mitted in  Clscal  year  1973,     Implications  of  these  reports  for  the  allocatJ'^t  of 
Emergency  Sch^o:  Aid  Act  resources  wfll  be  undertaken  as  a  mutual  activity  of  the 
evaluation  staff  and  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  program  staff  in  particular. 

Other  major  objectives  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  large-scale  longitudinal 
studies  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  pilot  programs,  general  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  the  study  of  exemplary  deicgregateJ  ichools.  Continua- 
tion of  all  of  these  studies  will  be  c«..clngent  upon  the  quality  of  interim 
reports.    Tha  acceptance  of  reports  of  the  other  evaluation  activities  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1973  and  their  dissemination  and  Implementation  will  also  be 
emphasized.    An  estimated  7  evaluation  pi jjects  (including  5  continustions)  are 
anticipated  for  fiscal  year  197^  at  an  average  contract  award  of  $355,000. 
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1973 


^74 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


2.    State  apportionment: 
(a)  Pilot  programs 


Kon-competlng  continuations...  $ 
New  /.   : 


1    $26,250,000  $+26,250,000 

34 . 191 ,000      11 .091 ,000      -23  >100 .000 


Total 


$34,191,000    $37,3A1,000    $+  3,150,000 


Fifteen  pe.cent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Eoiergeacy  School  Aid  Act  will 
be  Apportioned  among  the  States  for  grants  to  unusually  promising  projects  which 
have  been  designed  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group  isolation 
by  improving  the  academic  achievement  of  children  where  the  minority  group 
enrollment  is  in  excess  of  50  percent  or  15,000  children.    In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Fllot  program  grant,  a  local  educational  agenc)^  osust  be  im<^ 
plemcnting  a  plan  which  would  make  It  eligible  for  a  General  grant  to  a  local 
educational  agenc^. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  objectives  for  this  activity  are  the  same  as  those 
for  basic  local  educational  agency  projects,  except  that  the  focus  will  be  on 
districts  having  either  a  mlnicmni  of  15,000  minority  student£i  or  a  minority 
enrollment  of  at  least  50  percent.    Farther,  the  emphasis  on  compensatory  educa- 
tional services  necessitates  an  even  higher  priority  on  basic  instructional 
serviceB  than  is  the  case  with  the  basic  grants. 

Assuming  an  average  award  of  approximately  $175,000,  approximately  200  districts 
could  be  supported  under  this  activity.    This  total  represents  about  30%  of  the 
700  districts  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  pilot  project  support. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Pilot  projects  will  continue  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1974  with  the  same  criteria  as  in  f:he  preceding  year,  but  at  a  slightly  reduced 
average  award.    Givfi  this,  some  250  projects  (Includlng^l? 5 -continuations) 
>  could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  at  an  average  award  of  $150,000. 
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Increase  or 
1973  197A  Pe  crease 


2.    State  apportionmeat: 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projecta 

Non-competing  oontinuationa . . .  $                   $13,750,000  $+13,750,000' 

New                                              18.235.000      6.165.000  -12  .070 .000 

Total                                 18,235,000    19,915,000  +1,680,000 


Granta  may  be  awarded  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agendea,  instituteai  and 
organizations  to  carry  out  projecta  designed  to  support  the  development  or 
implementation  of  an  eligible  local  educational  agency.    Hoyeverf  local 
educational  agenciea  themselves  are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  under  this 
program.    Eight  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
will  be  reaerved  for  grants  to  nonprofit  grotq)s.    Nonpublic  elementary  and 
aecondary  achools  which  are  nonprofit  and  nonsectarian  will  be  ccnbidered  to  be 
nonprofit  groups  for  the  purpoaea  of  administering  up  to  one-half  of  the  funds 
reserved  for  this  activity.    As  in  the  case  of  funds  for  General  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  Pilot  programs,  funds  for  nonprofit  groups 
(Special  programs  and  projecta)  will  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Accompliahmenta  in  1973;     Under  the  interim  emergency  school  aasiatance  program 
activity,  nonprofit  groupa  eatablished  within  the  corjmunitleR  affected  by  deseg- 
regation have  generfilly  proven  to  be  a  aource  of  aaaiatance  to  the  local  school 
systems.    Community  group  activitiea  have  served  as  a  coordinating  link  between 
Individual  parents  and  school  authoritiea  and  have  often  led  to  the  genuine 
involvement  (and  consequently,  cooperation  and  aupport)  of  the  public. 

Pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Tchool  Aid  Act,  comnunity  groupa  will  be  funded  where 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  groupa  will  be  a  positive  force  within  the 
community  to  support  the  activitiea  of  an  eligible  local  educational  agency. 
Assuming  an  average  award  ol:  $60,000,  over  300  auch  groupa  could  he  funded  in 
fiacal  year  1973. 

Oblectlvea  for  1974;    Projects  under  this  activity,  primarily  community  groupa, 
will  be  funded  at  an  average  award  alightly  below  the  preceding  year's,  and 
using  comparable  criteria.    Sufficient  funda  are  requeated  for  400  projects, 
including  275  continuations,  at  an  average  award  of  $50,000. 
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lacrMse  or 
1973  1974  Decreaao 


2.     State  apportionment:: 

(c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies  

Non-competing  continuaCions. .  $    $105,000,000  $+105,000,000 

New                                             134.48S.000  41.875.000    -  92..610.000 

Total  $134,485,000  $146,875,000  $+  12,390,000 


Grants  may  be  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  i(XEA*s)  vhlch  are  impleoent- 
ing  a  deBugregation  plan,  a  plan  for  the  ellAinatlon,  reduction,  or  prevention 
of  mlnoilty  group  isolation,  or  an  interdlstrlct  transfer  plan.  Activities 
supported  by  a  general  grant  to  a  local  educatiraal  agency  must  directly  addreaa 
needs  related  to  the  Implementation  of  such  pZana  and  nuat  conform  to  the 
purpouea  and  authorized  activities  of  the  Emevgency  School  Aid  Act.  Particular 
attention  la  to  be  given  to  educational  needa  resulting  from  minority  group 
isol at lon-eape daily  needa  for  basic  inatructional    services.  FifCy-nlne 
percent  o(j^£Yte  funds  available  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  vlll  be 
reserved these  grants.    These  funds,  slong  with  those  reserved  for  Pilot 
program^'and  Specisl  programs  and  projects,  will  apportioned  among  the  Ststes , 
as  px.-e^cribed  In  the  legislstion. 

AccoTOP^tshments  in  1973:    The  Act  stipulates  that  the  following  activltiei  are 
eligible  for  support:     (D  remedial  services;  (2)  supplesmental  staff;  <3)  teacher 
aides;   (4)  teacher  training;  (5)  guidance  and  counseling;  (6)  curriculum  develops 
ment;   (7)  career  education;  (8)  interracial  activities;  (9)  community  activities; 
(10)  support  services;   (11)  planning;  and  (12)  minor  remodeling. 

Consistent  with  the  range  of  eligible  activities  outlined  sbove,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  encoursged  to  focus  their  grant  resources  cr.  basic 
instruction  and  support  servi'^as.    A  focus  on  these  activities  is  deemed 
essentlsl  to  sssure  substsntisl  progress  in  overcoming  the  educstionsl 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  Isolation- -one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Act. 

With  an  sverage  swsrd  of  $175,000,  spproximately  775  school  districts  will 
receive  funds  for  bssic  projects— sbout  twice  the  nuEDber  of  locsl  educational 
agency  project  a  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972  under  the  intr.rlm.  emergency  school 
assistance  sctlvlty.    It  sllovrs  for  substsntisl  support  of  both  voluntsry  and 
ordered  desegregstiott  throughout  the  nstion. 

Obiectivea  for  1974:    Under  this  activity  in  1974,  projects  will  be  funded  using 
the  same  evsluatlve  criteria  as  In  1973.    Since  some  fiscal  year  1973  projects 
are  being  funded  for  17  months,  rather  than  the  more  typical  12-15  months  period, 
the  average  award  will  drop  to  $150,000.    Given  this  lev&l,  some  975  locsl 
educstionsl  agency  awards,  including  700  continuations,  could  be  made  in  flscsl 
year  1974. 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decreaae 


3*    Training  and  advisory  services 
(Civil  Rlghcs  Act): 

Non>compeClng  continuations. .. ^ ... .  $6,375,000  $18,750,000  $+12,375,000 

New   15.325.000  2,950.000  ^12.375.000 

Total   $21,700,000  $21,700,000     $       —  . 


Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rlghta  Act  authorizes  Che  Oi:flce  of  Education  to 
provide  training  and  advisory  services  for  desegregating  school  districts.  Under 
this  authorization,  tUe  Office  of  Education  conducts  three  Interrelated  activities: 
(1)  desegregation  assistance  centers.  Including  a  number  at  State  Education  Depart' 
ments;  (2)  training  institutes  at  colleges  and  universities;  and  (3)  direct  grants 
to  school  districts.    Thes emotivities  coGaplcDent  those  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  which  Is  Che  principal  authority  foi:  the  Federal 
desegregation  assistance  program.    These  activities  a-re  considered  compleoientary 
because  they  Include  the  preparation  of  plans  to  reduce  minority  groujfi  isolation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ."adoption  or  Implement at ion"  authority  of  the  Emergency 
.  School  Aid  Act. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  Is  tc  enable  school  districts  to 
successfully  desegregate  their  aystesis  with  maximum  educational  benefit  and  mlnlmuoi 
disruption.    To  achieve  this  overall  goal,  the  Office  of  Education  'provides  the 
following  kinds  of  assistance  through  contract  and  grant  awardE: 

1.    Assisting  local  school  districts  In  the  elimination  of 
elementary  and  secondary  achool  segregation . 

2«    Assisting  these  local  school  districts  In  bringing  about 
the  personal  and  administrative  adJustnenCs  necessary^ for 
'  such  desegregation  to  be  permanent.  | 

This  assistance  may  be  provided  by  direct  grants  to  the  school  systems  or 
Indirectly,  through  the  support  of  desegregation  assistance  centers  and  training 
institutes. 

The  following  tables  .present  a  summary  of  Title  IV  awards  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
through  the  first  seven  months  of  fiscal  year  1973: 

Number  of  Projects 

Prograot  Activity?  FY  72  tTf  73  (first  seven  tflonths) 

1.  Technical  Assistance  Centers; 

a.  State  Departments   33  9 

b.  General..  ,   17  9 

2.  Trsinlng  Institntee  -  25  18 

3.  Grants  to  School  Districts  ,  108  __15 

Tctal   183  51 
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At  present,  the  Title  IV  program  Is  being  reassessed  la  light  of  the  new 
authority  provided  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972.    New  Title  IV  actlvltle« 
will  complement  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  operations  so  that  the  two  programs  form 
a  consistent,  mutually  supportive  approach  to  school  desegregation  problems.  Thus, 
It  can  be  expected  that  earlier  patterns  of  Title  IV  expenditures  will  be  modified 
sooaewhat  for  new  awards  In  fiscal  year  197A,  as  well  as  la  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Since  new  program  guidelines  and  regulations  have  not  been  fully  developed, 
It  Is  not  possible  to  credibly  estimate  the  number  of  new  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  197A  awards  and  dollars  by  program  activity  at  this  time.    The  general 
trend,  however,  will  be  a  heavier  emphasis  on  cent;ers  and  Institutes,  with  a 
correspondingly  lighter  emphasis  of  grants  to  school  districts  —  the  latter  need 
being  largely  met  by  the  authorities  granted  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid. Act. 
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Increase  ot^^ 
1973  1974  Decrease 


4.    Temporary  emergency  school  aselstance 
program: 

Non-coojpetlng  continuations   $21,000,000     $     —  $-21 » 000, 000 

New  •    —  


Total    $21,000,000      §      —  $-21, 000, 000 


This  program  was  eBtabllshed,  on  an  InCericn  basis,  to  carry  out  a  progracn  o£ 
assistance  to  meet  special  emergency  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of  racial 
segregation^  and  discrimination  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  $75  million  was  appropriated  for  this  interim  program 
CeSAF),  und  this  level  was  continued  in  fiscal  year  1972  under  a  Continuing 
Resolution.    Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  Interiia  program,  10%  was  reserved 
by  reguliation  for  awards  to  non-profit  comounity  groups  organised  to  support  the 
desegregation  efforts  o£  their  local  school  districts.    The  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation was  targeted  for  direct  grants  to  the  school  districts  themselves*  The 
following  table  displays  the  patterns  of  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1971  (ESAF  I) 
and  fiscal  year  1972  (E5A.P  11): 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Fiscal  Year  1972 

Program  Activity  Ho>  of  Projects  No*  of  Projects 

Schocl  Districts  900 
Coasnunity  Groups  •  156 

1,056 

Accomglifchaents  in.  1973: 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  pending  enactment  of  the  Eoergency  School  Aid  Act,  the 
program  continued  funding  of  projects  begun  In  fiscal  year  1972  in  order  Co  main- 
tain valuable  Btaf f  and  program  momenttim.    To  date  334  local  educational  agencies 
and  111  community  {groups  have  been  funded  In  1973,  at  a  total  cos<*  of  $18,471,568. 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  programs  have  now  been  put  into  operation,  with  new 
administrative  guidelines.    Those  emergency  school  assistance  projects  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1972  and  continued  in  1973  must  compete  with  other  projects  for  funding 
un/.er  the  authority  of  the  Emergency  School  Ai<l  Act. 

In  retrospect,  the  interim  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  has  served  two 
major  purposes.    Firstly,  it  provided  immediate  financial  and  psychological  support 
to  students,  school  personnel  and  parents  during  a  period  which  saw  a  lOZ  reduction 
in  the  number  of  minority  children  in  heavily  Isolated  (80-1007.  minority  enrollment) 
schools  of  eleven  southern  States.    Secondly,  It  provided  the  Office  of  Education 
with  Invaluable  experience  vhich  would  help  Implement  the  much  larger  Efflergeacy 
School  Aid  Program  authorized  In  the  "Education  Amendments  of  1972."    It  therefore 
net  an  lmmedlete>  pressing  need,  «^ile  simultaneously  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
broader,  expanded  approach  to  the  general  problem  of  school  segregation. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


EcDergency  school  Asalstance 


Prof^ram  Purpoae  and  Accompltshaents 


Activity, 


Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projecta  (Sect  709,  ESAA) 


1974 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$11,397,000  $50,000,000 


$12,447,000 


Purpose:    To  assist  local  educational  agencies  In  (1)  establishing  and 
maintaining  Integrated  schools;  (2)  developing  a  plan  to  reduce  minority  group 
Isolation  In  a  standard  metropclltan  statistical  area,  taken  aa  a  whole;  or 
(3)  planning  and  constructing  Integrated  education  parks. 

Explanation:    Of  the  amounts  appropriated,  5  percent  Is  legislatively  reserved 
for  this  purpose.     This  amount  Is  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  but 
vlll  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eligible  activities  wherever  they  may  occur. 

Accoropllshmenta  In  1973:    The  funds  aade  available  for  this  activity  will  be 
concentrated  to  support  cooperative  arrangements  between  achool  districts  which 
promise  to  substantially  reduce  minority  group  Isolation  In  specified  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
mtegratec^  schools.    The  specific  activities  to  be  supported  will  essentially 
be  consistent  with  thoae  under  general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  pilot  projects  In  the  State  apportionment  activity.    Some  funds  vlll  be 
expended  for  developing  Standard  Metropolitan  StatlttLlcal  Area  plans  and  for 
planning  education  parks,  although  the  funds  will  not  be  used  for  actual  con- 
struction of  auch  facilities,  which  are  extremely  costly. 

VJlth  an  average  award  of  $500,000  about  22  Metropolitan  area  projects  will  be 
funded  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Metro  projects  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  with 
the, same  criteria  used  in  the  Preceding  year.    25  projecta.  Including  20 
continuations,  could  be  funded  under  theae  assumptions. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Emergency  school  assistance 

ProRram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     Special  projects: 

(b)    Bilingual  education  projects  (Sec.  708(c),  ESAA) 

 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$9,117,000         $A0, 000,000  $9,958,000 

Purpose:    To  assist  local  educational  agencies  and  Euppcrcing  organizations  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  minority  grou"  children  who,  becauEe  they  are  from  an  ■ 
environment  in  which  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English,  do  not  have 
equality  of  educational  opportuni*-y. 

E;:planation;     Of  the  amount  appropria;  -^d  for  carrying  duC  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  at  least  A  percent  is  reserved  lor  this  activity  to  make. grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  eligible  l^cal  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  implement  curricula  designed  to  meet  che  special  educational  needs 
of  minority  group  children  served  by  this  activity. 

This  amount  13  not  to  be  apportionGd  among  the  States,  but  will  be  utilized  to 
fund  quality  eligible  activities  where  they  occur. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  complementing  Title  VII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  allows  assistance  to  both  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  curriculum-development  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  aini- 
mlzing  cultural  barriers  to  equal  educational  opportunity*    Fundu  appropriated  to 
this  end  will  be  focused  on  insuring  the  establishment  of  bHingual/blciil- 
tural  programs.     Supporting  organizations  will  be  funded  only  upon  the  specific 
request  of  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies  and  at  least  73  percent  of  the 
available  bilingual  funds  will  be  reserved  for  local  educational  agency  implemen- 
tation of  promising  activities  developed  by  either  supporting  organizations  or  the 
local  educational  agencies  themselves. 

Assuming  an  average  local  educational  agency  award  of  $150,000  and  an  average 
supporting  organization  award  of  $75,000,  some  55  local  educational  agency 
projects  and  10  supporting  projects  could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973,  if 
eligibility  and  quality  requirements  are  met.    The  bulk  of  these  projects  will 
serve  Spanish- speaking  Ar:ierlca.is,  the  largest  minority  group  whose  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English, 

Object  Ives  for  1974:     Bilingual  projects  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  with  th 
aane  criteria  uaed  the  preceding  year,    Asaurr.ing  average  awards  of  $150,000  (local 
educational  agency)  and  $75,000  (supporting  oi'ganlzatlonX    about  60  local  educa- 
tional agency  projects  and  12  supporting  projects  could  be  awarded.    These  72  award 
would  include  an  estimated  58  continuations. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Ejnergency  school  asslstsncc 


ProRram  Purpose  and  Accomplishment 6 


Activity: 


Special  pre  jecta : 

<c)    Educational  television  (Sec.  711,  ESAA) 


1974 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$6,838,000 


$30»000,OOD 


$7,468,000 


Purpose:    To  fund  not  more  than  10  public  or  nonprofit  private  organizations  to 
develop  and  produce  children's  television  prograns  incorporating  integrated  child- 
reit's  activities  of  cognitive  and  affective  educational  value. 

Explanation!    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  at 
least  3  percent  is  reserved  for  this  activity  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
not  more  than  10  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  with  expertise  in  the 
development  of  television  programming  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  activity. 
Programs  developed  shall  be  made  reasonably  available  for  transmission,  free  of 
charge,  and  shall  not  hr.  transmitted  under  commercial  sponsorship.  Educational 
television  funds,  of  course^  are  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Accompli 8 hments  In  1973;     Experiences  with  successful  prototypes  such  as  "Sesame 
Street"  will  be  drawn  upon  in  programnifig  these  funds.    Specifications  will  be 
developed  for  television  programming  which  has  positive  cognitive  and  affective 
calue  and  presents  multi-ethnic  children's  activities.    These  specifications  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  competitive  grant  program  1q  which  up  to  four  granCa 
will  be  made  for  the  roost  promising  approaches  to  a  lirt  of  given  categories*.. 

Objectives  for  1974:    The  grants  swarded  in  fiscal  y«ar  1973  will  be  considered 
for  continuation.     However,  new  grants  may  be  corvsldered  should  it  be  obvious 
that  (uure  effective  use  of  the  funding  available  would  result. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Emergency  school  aasistttnce 

ProRram  Purpose  and  Accompltahmcnts 

Activity:     Special  projects: 

(d)  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec.  708(a),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$11,397,000         $50,000,000  $12,447,000 


Purpose:     To  assist  local  educational  agencies  and  supporting  public  organl- 
zationp  in  conducting  activities  which  (1)  are  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  (2)  proralae  to  make  substantial  progress  toward* 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Explanation:     Of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  more  than  5  percent  Is  reserved 
for  this  activity.    The  Assistant  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 
public  agency  for  a  program  wl.lch  he  determlt.es  will  make  substantial  progress 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act,    These  amounts  are  not  to  be  appor- 
tionec*  among  the  States  but  will  be  utilized  to  lund  quality  eligible  activities 
wherever  they  ma>  occur. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:     Specific  prograninlng  of  funds  available  under  this 
activity  must  await  a  detailed  assessment  of  desegregation  needs  not  adequately 
met  under  other  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  activities.    With  «n  average  award  of 
$150,000,  about  75  special  projects  could  be  funded  in  fls'.al  year  1973, 

Objectives  for  1974:    With  an  extension  of  fiscal  year  1973  objectives  and 
average  funding  levels,  80  special  projects  (Including  50  continuations)  could 
be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Fmergcncy  school  assistance 


t'ruRram  i^urpose  and  Acconpl  Lshmcnts 


Activity 


Spec  ia 1  Projects : 

(c)  Kvaluation  (Sec.  713,  ES^^) 


1974 


1973 


Authorlzflt Ion 


Budget 
EscltnaCe 


I 


$2^280,000 


$10,000,000 


$2,^89,000 


rurpose :     To  evaluate  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the  Ericrgency  School 
Aid  Act. 

Explftnation:     OC  the  at^urvt  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  Eraergency  Schooi 
Aid  Act,  not  in  excess  of  1  percent  Is  reserved  for  this  activity  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  public  and  private  organizations  for  evaluations. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:  Approxltnfltely  10  evaluation  projects  will  be  oounted 
in  fiscal  year  1973  for  an  average  grant  size  of  $228,000.  The  activities  are 
planned  to  include: 

(a)  A  longitudinal  evaluation  ot  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Filot  pro- 
grams (ES\A,  Sec.  706(b)). 

This  will  be  a  3-year  nationwide  study  Involving  about  40  school 
districts,  250  schools,  and  anticipated  administration  of  over  97,000 
achievement  tests  over  the  entire  length  of  the  study.     In  fiscal  year 
197),  the  study  design  and  planning  will  be  refined  and  Initial  data 
collection  is  anticipated  Ir.  the  Spring  of  1973. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  (Sec.  706(a)). 

(c)  Evaluation  of  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec.  708(b)). 

(d)  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Educational  Television  Study  (Sec.  711). 

(e)  Various  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  management  studies. 

Ob.lBCttveB  for  197^:    llie  overall  objective  of  evaluation  projects  will  continue 

be  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Emergency  School  Assistance  programs  and 
ways  of  Improving  the  programs. 

Major  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Implementation  of  the  evaluation  reports 
submitted  In  fiscal  year  1973.     Implications  of  these  reports  for  the  allocation 
of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  resources  will  be  undertaken  as  c  mutual  activity 
of  the  evaluation  ataff  and  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  program  staff  In  particular. 

Other  major  objectives  will  be  the  cunc Inuat ion  of  the  large-scale  longitudinal 
studies  of  the  £  urgency  School  Aid  Act  pilot  programs,  ge.ieral  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  £nd  t'le  study  oC  exemplary  deaegregMted  schools.  Con- 
tinuation of  all  of  these  studies  will  be  contingent  upon  the  quality  of  Interim 
reports. 


4 


nL\'X"l"7fanrth"l .1*'"'  evaluation  activities  conducted  In 

emphaslLy  ■  -ilsseolnatlon  and  lmple,Kntatlon  will  .Uo  be 

pa%e"^^™1?3caryea"^\%"4''I°^:"f  ^^"^^"''^"B  =  continuations)  a.e  antlol- 
iscai  year  iy/^  at  an  averfige  contract  award  of  $355,000. 
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OFFICE  CF  EDUCATIOi 

Emergency  school  asaiatAnce 

Program  Purpoae  and  Accoapltahmenta 

Activity:     State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs  (Sec.  706(b).  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$34,191,000         $150,000,000  $37,341,000 


Purpose;    To  support  promising  programs  to  overcomn  the  adverse  effects  of 
minority  group  isolation  by  .improving  the  academic  achievement  of  children  in 
one  or  more  minority  group  isolation  schools  in  districts  which  (1)  enroll  at 
least  15,000  minority  group  children  or  (2)  have  a  minority  group  enrollment 
which  is  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Explanation;     Of  the  amounts  appropriated,  not  more  than  15  percent  is  legisla* 
tively  reserved  for  this  activity.    This  amount  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group 
children  aged  5-17.    Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  local  educational 
for  the  above  purpose. 

Accompliiahments  in  1973;    The  objectives  for  this  activity  are  the  same  as  those 
for  basic  local  educational  agency  projects,  except  that  the  focuii  will  be  on 
districts  having  either  a  minimum  of  15,000  minority  students  or  a  minority 
enrollment  of  at  least  50  percent.    Further,  the  enphasis  on  cooqiensatory  e'lu' 
cational  services  necessitates  an  even  higher  priority  on  basic  inbtrucClonal 
services  than  is  the  case  with  the  basic  grants. 

Assuming  an  average  aw&L'd  of  approximately  $175,000,  approximately  200  diatrictt 
could  be  supported  under  this  activity.    This  total  represents  about  30X  of  the 
700  districts  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  pilot  project  support. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Pilot  projects  will  continue  to  be  funded  In  fiscal  year 
1974  with  the  same  criteria  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  at  a  sli^tly  reduced 
average  award.    Given  this,  some  250  projects  (including  175  continuations) 
could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  at  an  average  award  of  $150,000. 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 

Emergency  school  aaslatAnce 

Program  Purpose  and  Accoropllahments 

Activity:    State  apportionment: 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projecta  (Sec.  70d(b),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorisation  Estimate 

$18,235,0')0         $80,000,000  $19,915,000 

Purpose:    To  assist  nonprofit  organisations  in  conducting  special  programs  which 
support  local  educational  agency  efforts  to  develop  or  Implement  a  plan  to  meet 
special  problema  Incident  to  deaegregation,  to  encourage  voluntary  Integration, 
or  to  aid  school  children  in  oveiccoming  the  educational  disadvantage  a  of 
minority  group  laolation. 

Explanation;     Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  not  more  than  8  percent  will  be  reaerved  for  this  activity  and  appor- 
tioned among  States  baaed  on-  the  number  of  minority  group  children  aged  5-17 
In  the  State.    To  carry  out  the  purposes  o£  this  section,  aaaistance  will  go  by 
grant  or  contract  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  other  than  local 
educational  agenclea. 

Accoropllshmenta  In  1973:    Under  the  interim  emergency  achobl  assistance  program 
activity,  nonprofit  groups  established  within  the  comnunltles  affected  by  deaeg- 
regation have  generally  proven  to  be  a  source  of  aasiatance  to  the  local  school 
systema.    Community  group  activitiea  have  aerved  aa  a  coordinating  link  between 
Individual  parenta  and  school  authorltiea  and  have  often  led  to  the  genuine 
Involvement  (and  conaequently,  cooperation  and  support)  of  the  public. 

Pursuant  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  cooaminlty  groupa  will  be  funded  where 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  auch  groups  will  be  a  positive  force  within  the 
community  to  support  the  activities  of  an  eligible  local  educational  agency. 
Assuming  an  average  award  of  $60,000,  over  300  auch  groupa  could  be  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Projecta  under  thia  activity,  primarily  coamunity  groups, 
will  be  funded  at  an  average  award  slightly  below  the  preceding  year' a,  and  using 
comparable  criteria.    Sufficient  funds  are  requeated  for  400  projects.  Including 
275  continuations,  at  an  average  award  of  $50,000. 
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OFFICE  Of  EDUCATICH.. 

Emergency  school  assistance 

Program  Purpoae  and  Accompllahiaents 

Activity:    State  apportionment: 

(c)  General  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  (Sec.  706(a),  ESAA) 

 197^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$134,485,000       $59O,OOO,0C0  $146,875,000 

Purpose;    To  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to:   (1)  meet  educational  needs  Incident  to  elementary  and/or  secondary  school 
desegregation,  (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  minority  group  isolation 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  (3)  overcome  educational  illsadvantages 
of  minority  group  isolation.    Eligible  local  educational  agencies  are  those 
which  have  lnf>Ieiaented  or  will,  If  assistance  is  oade  available,  sdopt  and 
implement  a  plan  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  prevent  the  isolation  of  minority  group 
students  In  their  schools. 

Explanation;     Of  the  amounts  aPPi^opi^'^ACc<I  pursuant  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  59  percent  is  reserved  for  this  activity.    This  amount  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  accordance  t*ith  the  distribution  among  those  States  of 
minority  group  children  aged  5-17.    Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  above  purpose. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  Act  stipulates  that  the  following  activities  are 
eligible  for  support:     (1)  remedial  services;  (2)  supplemental  staff;  (3)  teacher 
aides;  (4)  teacher  training;  (5)  guidance  and  counseling;  (6)  curriculum  develop^* 
ment;  (7)  career  education;  (8)  Interracial  activities;  (9)  conmunlty  activities; 
(10)  support  services;  (11)  planning;  and  (12)  minor  remodeling. 

Consistent  with  the  range  of  eligible  activities  outlined  above,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  focus  their  grant  resources  on  basic 
instruction  and  support  aervicea*    A  focua  on  these  activitiea  is  deemed  easentlal 
to  assure  substantial  progress  in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages  of 
minority  group  lsolaCion--one  of  the  basic  purposes  o£  the  Act. 

With  an  average  award  of  $175,000,  approximately  775  school  districts  will 
receive  funds  for  basic  projects — about  twice  the  nusiber  of  local  educational 
agency  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972  under  the  interim  emergency  school 
assistance  activity.     It  allows  for  substantial  support  of  both  voluntary  and 
ordered  desegregation  throughout  the  nation. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Under  this  activity  in  1974,  projects  will  be  funded  using 
the  same  evaluative  criteria  as  in  1973.    Since  some  fiscal  year  1973  projects 
are  being  funded  for  17  months,  rather  than  the  more  typical  12-15  months  period, 
the  average  award  will  drop  to  $150,000.    Given  this  level,  some  975  local 
educational  agency  awards,  including  700  continuations,  could  be  made  in  fiscal 
yesr  1974. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Emergency  school  assistance 

ProRram  PurpDse  and  Accompllahoients 

Activity:    Training  and  advisory  services  (Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  EBtimBte 

$21,700,000  Indefinite  $21,700,000  . 

Purpo.'?e ;    To  render  ^schnJ'^ial  assistance  In  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
liq>lementatlon  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools,  and  to  provide 
services  and  training  for  people  to  deal  effectively  with  special  educational 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation. 

Explanation:     To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  activity,  awards  are  made  to 
universities  for  training  Institutes,  to  desegregation  assistance  centers,  and 
to  local  educational  agencies  fox  technical  assistance  and  training. 

Accomplishments  lu  1973;    The  1973  supplemental  appropriation  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Title  IV  activities.  Including  expansion  of 
coordinated  technical  assistance.    Current  Title  IV  activities  will  be  re- 
examined and  the  program  redirected  as  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  support  of 
desegregation  activities  throughout  the  nation.    Title  IV  is  particularly  useful 
In  this  regard  because  authorized  activities  Include  preparation  of  plana  to 
reduce  minority  group  isolation,  as  distinguished  from  the  "adoption  or  Imple- 
mentation" authority  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  35  Institutes,  50  desegregation  centers  (Including  30-40 
State  educational  agencies)  and  90  local  educational  agencies  are  projected  to 
be  funded  under  Title  IV. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Criteria  and  funding  levels  eatabllshed  In  fiscal  year  1973 
for  Title  IV  will  also  be  utilized  In  fiscal  year  1974.    Accordingly,  about  175 
projects  (Including  150  continuations)  will  be  funded  at  an  average  award  of 
$125,000. 
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OFFICE  OB  EDUCATION 
Emergency  achool  aaflistance  ■ 
Prg&raen  Purpoae  and  AccomPllshrocntB  ' 
Activity:    Temporary  emergency  achool  assistance  program  (P.L.  92-33A) 


Budget 

1973  Authorization       Estimate  ■ 

$21,000,000  Indefinite 


Purpose;    To  carry  out  a  program  of  assistance  to  desegregating  local  educational 
agencies  and  cotwminlty  groups  to  meet  special  eoiergency  needs  incident  to  the 
eliminstion  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schoola* 

Explanation;    To  continue  those  Emergency  school  assistance  projecta  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1972  which,  if  unable  to  continue  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the . Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  would  lose  valuable  staff 
.  personnel  and  program  momentum. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Grants  to  eligible  local  education  agencies  and 
■  community  groups  will  be  kept  to  the  mlninnni  necessary  to  continue  essential 
personnel  prior  to  implementation  of  the  Siaergency  School  Aid  Act.  Approximately 
380  local  educational  agencies  and  107  community  groups  are  to  he  funded  in 
■fiscal  year  1973.    Necessary  evaluation  efforts  will  also  be  continued. 

Ob1:>ct:ives  for  1974;    This  activity  was  principally  an  interim  program  and,  due 
tc  the  passage  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  need  not  be  continued.  Thus 
iio  funds  are  requested. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARt: 
Office  of  Education 

Emergency  School  Aasistance 


State  ^portionment 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate  1/ 

1974 
Estimate  U 

TOTAL 

$   

$  186,910,800 

$  204,130,800 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

$   

5,534,122 
503^445 
2,681 ,051 
2,253,352 
24,148,251 

6,047,693 
543,759 
2  ,926  ,222 
2,458,294 
26  ,412,935 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

1,976,913 
1,518,142 
556,199 
7,535,675 
7,052,280 

2,155,843 
1,653,915 
601,476 
8,237,542 
7,708,673 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

2,397,356 
229,929 
10,046,782 
2,503,227 
350,190 

2,615,839 
244,512 
10  ,984,881 
2,731,669 
376,086 

Kansas 

9Q9 ,046 

987  ,516 

Kentucky 

1,351,401 

1,471 ,485 

Louisiana 

6,747,995 

7,375,761 

Maine 

m,ii4 

114,520 

Maryland 

4,225,551 

4,616,020 

Massachusetts 

1,403,613 

1,528,609 

Michigan 

6,22^i,176 

6,802,664 

Minnesota 

537,325 

580,626 

Mississippi 

5,310,377 

5 ,802 ,900 

Missouri 

2,918,247 

3,185,731 

Montana 

317,557 

340,384 

Nebraska 

447,708 

482,778 

Nevada 

379,984 

408,683 

New  Uaiopshire 

100 ,000 

100,615 

New  Jersey 

5,581 ,922 

6,099  ,991 

New  Mexico 

2,708,296 

2,956,030 

New  York 

17,887,068 

19,562,737 

North  Carolina 

7,001,245 

7,652  ,835 

North  Dakota 

205,487 

217,770 

Ohio 

5,905,101 

6,453,573 

Oklahoma 

1,776,798 

1,936,901 

Oregon 

486,758 

525,502 

Pennsylvania 

5,880.387 

6 ,426 ,534 

Bhode  Island 

245 ,983 

262,076 

South  Carolina 

5,034,131 

5,500,666 

85-ISO  O  -  73  -  pt.  2      .  << 
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State  or 
OutlylHR  Areas 

1972 
Actual 

1973  , 
Estimate  ~ 

1974 
Estimate  ^' 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

$ 

$  317.937 
3,666,094 
18,515,943 
440 ,837 
100 ,000 

%        340 ,799 
4,025,814 
20,250,772 
475,262 
100 ,000 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

5,073,959 
1,164,970 

453,782 
1,213,350 

221,613 

5,544,241 
1,267,517 

489,424 
1,320,448 

235,413 

District  of  Columbia 

2,738,126 

2,988,666 

American  Samoa 

Canal 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $227,940  ,000  with  5Z  ($11,397,000)  reserved  fcv 
Sec.  709,  and  13Z  ($29,632,200)  reserved  for  Sec.  708(a)  and  (C) ,  711  nd 
713  and  the  remainder  ($186,910,800)  distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of 
$75,000  to  each  State  and  D.  C,  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  biisis 
of  the  total  5-17  population,  Negro  and  other  races,  4/1/70  and  estimated 
enrollment  of  Spanish-surnamed  Americans,  Fall  1970,  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  $100,000.    Hawaii  amount  estimated  on  the  basis  of  5-17  population  only 


2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $248,940,000  with  5Z  ($12,447,000)  reserved  for 
Sec.  709,  and  13Z  ($32,362,000)  reserved  for  Sec.  708(a)  and  (C) ,  711  and 
713,  and  the  remainder  ($204,130,800)  distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of 
$75,000  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  total  of  (1)  5-17  population, 
Negro  and  other  races,  4/1/70  and  (2)  estimated  enrollment  of  Spanish'Surnamcd 
Americans,  Fall  1970,  with  a  minlnum  amount  of  $100,000.    Hawaii  amount  is 
computed  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  5-17  population,  Negro  and  other  races. 


\ 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH »  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Emergency  School  Assistance 


Temporary  Emergency  School  Asslatance  Program  -  Program  Support 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate  1/ 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  70,758.366 

 1    1     III   *-  ■  ■■  ■  ■ 

S  18.468.568 

$   

Alabama 

^            A, 823, 991 

1,512,805 

Alaska 

Arizona 







Arkansas 

2p 780,937 

825 ,230 

California 

2,623,401 

836,159 

J 

Colorado 



.„  ,. 

 ^ 

Connecticut 



,1,1. 

■WW 

Delaware 

 . 



— 

Florida 

8,852,347 

1,755,110 

Georgia 

7,669,766 

2,611,056 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

__ 



Illinois 

29,A73 

1,100 

— 

Indiana 

129,963 

30,965 

Iowa 

Kansas 

372,779' 

3,63b 

Kentucky 

69,086 

20,115 

Louisiana 

4,994p410 

984,752 

— 

Maine 



Maryland 

210,221 

59  ,  398 

Masaachusetta 







Michigan 

927, 872 

139  ,328 

Minnesota 



Mississippi 

5,078,754  * 

1,278,415 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

48,515 

13,938 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

46,096 

North  Carolina 

7,430,043 

2 ,532 ,620 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

842,826 

332 ,023 

Oregon 

Pennaylvanla 

721,032 

42,875 

Rhode  laland 

South  Carolina 

,  5,686,541 

i;538,631 

ERIC 
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Sta.:e  or  1572  1973  ^  1974 

Outlying  Area  ^  Actual  Estimate  -  Estimate 

South  Dakota  $    %    $  — 

Tennessee  ,  125  1 ,190 ,135  — 

Texas  7,550,479  1,417,825  — 

Utah      — 

Vermont    - —  — 

Virginia  6,398,049  1,2?6,362 

Washington  ~    — 

Weat  Virginia  3,746  —  — 

Wisconsin    —  — 

Wyoming      — 


\l  The  1973  level  is  an  estimate  of  the  funding  necessary  to  continue  certain 
emergency  school  assistance  activ-ltles,  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972,  through 
January  31,  1973  In  oirder  to  maintain  staff  capabilities  and  program 
momentum  until  the  Eoetgency  School  Aid  Act  is  loplemanted. 
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Wedkesday,  March  14,  1973, 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

WITNESSES 

DUANE    J.    MATTHEIS,    DEPUTY    COMMISSIONER    FOR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

DR.  JOHN  R,  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  DESIGNATE 
DR.  JOHN  H.  RODRIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
DR.  EDWIN  W.  MARTIN,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
ROBERT  B.  HERMAN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER 

FOR  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
DR.  MAX  E.  MUELLER,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 
DR.  RICHARD  J.  WHELAN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  TRAINING 
DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 
JAMES  B.  ROBERTS,  EXECUWVE  OFFICER  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  oi  -iollars) 


lacutifk-ation  f ode  09-40-0282- 0- 1-601         1972  actun:     1973  C3t.       1971  c«t. 


1 1. 3    Personnel    compensation:  Positions 

other  than  permanent  

12. 1    Personnel  benefiti):  Civilian  


22. 0    Transportation  of  things _ 


24.0    Printing  and  reproduction   

25.0    Other  services   

26.0   Supplies  and  materials   

31.0  Equipment  

41 . 0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions . 

99.0         Total  obligations-  


16 

67 

3 

24 

38 

99 

61 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

32 

28 

9, 567 
1 

8 

iU,  739 
1 

32.  7Si 

1 

105,760 

120.162 

60,  693 

115,396 

131.109 

93, 609 

Personnel  Summary 


FuiUtime  equivalent  of  other  positions   1  3  1 

Average  paid  employment  _   1  3  1 


Prograro  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  09-40-0282-0-1-601        1972  actual    1973  eat.      1974  eat. 


Program  by  activities*. 

1.  State  grant  program   37, 499  37, 500  -  

2.  Special  target  programs: 

(a)  Deaf-blind  centers   7,500  10,000  10,000 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects   7.500  12,000  12,000 

(c)  Special  learning  disabilities....  2,250  3.250  3.250 

(d)  Regional  resource  centers   3, 550  7. 243  7. 243 

3.  Innovation  and  development   11.176  9.916  9.916 

4.  Technology  and  communication: 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned 

»                  films   10.478  13.000  13.000 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information..  500  500  500 

5.  Special    education    and  manpower 

development   34, 419  37. 700  37, 700 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation   524   

10        Total  obligations   115,396  131,109  93.609 

Financing: 

25    Unobligated  balance  lapsing   354   


40         Budget  authority  (appropriation)^..       115,750      131,  109  93,609 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net  

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. 
74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year... 
77    Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

90  Outlays  


115.396  131,109  93.609 

89.086  109.083  126,311 

-109.083  -126,311  -129,970 

-1,724   


93,674     113.881  89,950 


Note. — Excludes  $37,590  thousand  in  1974  for  •ctivittes  transferred  to;  Salariea 
and  expenses,  $90  thousand;  and  special  education  revenue  sharing.  $37,500 
thousand. 
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Mr.  Flood.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  continue  with  the  Office  of  Education,  education  for  the 
handicapped.  The  presentation  will  be  made  by  Duane  J.  Mattheis, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Systems.  We  have  your  bio- 
graphical sketch  in  the  record  already,  Mr.  Mattheis. 

You  have  a  prepared  statement,  I  see.  How  do  you  wish  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  my  statement  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Flood.  Very  well,  suppose  you  do. 

GENERAL  STATOMENT 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  flie  committee,  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  appropriation  request  for 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

This  appropriation  request  is  concerned  with  children  who  are  left 
out  or  behind  in  the  educational  process  because  of  physical,  mental) 
or  emotional  handicaps  or  because  they  are  in  situations  where  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  scarce  or  nonexistent. 

Funds  allocated  to  this  program  will  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  several  years,  used  to  stimulate  the  achievement  by  States  of  the 
objective  of  full  educational  services  to  all  handicapped  children; 
they  will  wcrk  to  develop  and  support  progranis  for  the  severely 
handicapped,  the  deaf -blind,  and  the  learning  disabled;  they  will 
work  to  rurther  occupational  and  vocational  education  for  handicapped 
in  collaboration  wiib  vocational  ediioation ;  they  will  work  to  stimulate 
early  identification  anu  intervention  practices  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren through  the  implementation  of  model  preschool  programs 
throughout  the  country ;  they  will  continue  to  support  the  development 
by  colleges,  universities,  and  State  education  agencies  of  a  cadre  of 
trained  Slucational  personnel  needed  to  work  with  these  children  5  and 
they  will  continue  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  national 
learning  resource  system  comprised  of  regional  resource  centers,  an 
instructional  media  and  materials  network,  gnd  innovation/deve^op- 
ment/dissemination  eiforts  which  provide  teachers  and  other  special 
education  personnel  with  the  essential  content,  structures,  and  mate- 
rials to  work  effectively  with  handicapped  children. 

AID  TO  STATES 

The  major  Federal  effort  of  direct  assistance  to  States  to  enable  them 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  educate  all  handicapped  children 
will  derive  from  special  education  revenue  sharing.  Extensive  techni- 
cal assistance  will  l^e  provided  by  the  Federal  administrators  of 
this  proffram  to  the  States  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  catalytic 
use  of  tais  money  and  of  the  effective  mutuality  of  Federal-State 
planning. 

DEAP-BLIND  PROGRAM 

We  are  requesting  $10  million  to  serve  2,900  of  the  4,500  identified 
deaf-blind  children  through  both  residential  and  daytime  educational 
programs.  These  severely  afflicted  children  require  the  most  complex 
and  comprehensive  services  in  order  to  make  progress.  The  combmed 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local,  public  and  private  resources  are 
necessary  if  these  children  are  to  be  served. 
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LEARNING  DISABTLITIES  PROGRAM 

We  are  asking  for  $3.25  million  to  continue  the  establishment  of 
model  service  centers  for  learning  disabled  children.  In  1973,  25  State 
service  models  were  in  place.  In  1974,  we  expect  that  30  Sfco,tos  will 
have  the  benefit  of  theSe  programs,  which  are  designed  to  stimulate. 
States  to  develop,  initiate,  and  implement  exemplary  services  lor  the 
target  population  of  approximately  1  million  children. 

EARL.T  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

We  are  requesting  $12  million  to  continue  the  early  childhood  educa- 
tion program  which  aims  at  stimulating  national  services  to  the  esti- 
mated 1  million  preschool  aged  handicapped  children.  This  $12  million 
will  support  100  centers  and  the  necessary  technical  aid  components. 
With  at  least  one  Federal  model  in  each  State.  States  report  an  esti- 
mated 40,000  preschool  children,  in  programs.  Three  years  ago  only 
15  States  mandated  preschool  education  for  these  children,  while 
today  45  States  have  enacted  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Flood.  At  what  age  do  you  start  the  preschool  programs  for 
the  handicapped  children  ? 

Dr.  MARfiN.  We  start  at  zero.  Many  projects  that  we  are  support- 
ing are  for  children  from  zero  to  3  years  old.  There  are  schools  that 
are  showing  willingnass  to  pick  up  these  programs  under  their 
auspices. 

MANiPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  are  asking  for  $37.7  million  to.  support  colleges 
and  universities  and'  State  education  agency  efforts  to  train  23,000 
teachers  and  subprof  6ssionals  who  will  educate  the  additional  350,000 
handicapped  children  who  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the  rolls  of 
educational  programs  by  States  this  year.  A  part  of  this  request  will 
be  used  to  continue  the  development  and  implementation  of  new 
models  for  improving  and  upgrading  current  skills  both  in  regalar 
and  special  education*  teachers.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
increasing  the  number  of  skilled  professionals  to  work  with  the 
severely  and  profoundly  handicapped. 

LEARNING  RESOURCE  SYSTEM 

The  resources  being  requested  for  the  learning  resource  system 
effort  will  be  used  to  continue  the  regional  resource  cent^rSj  the  media 
services  and  captioned  film  program,  and  the  innovation/develop- 
inent/dissemination  compbnents— all  of  which  combine  to  form  a 
Unique.  deliveiT  system  of  media,  materials  and  techniques  to  serve 
handicapped  cliildren.  For  the  res^onal  resource  center  program  we 
are  requesting  $7,234  million.  This  will  continue  to  provide  educa- 
.  tional,  testing,  and  evaluation  services  for  all  geographic  areas  and 
assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  identifying  excluded 
handicapped  children  so  that  they  may  receive  suitable  educational 
services.  It  is  anticipated  that  -approximately  42,000  children  will  re- 
ceive comprehensive  services  from  these  centers.  In  addition,  funds 
appropriated  imder  this  section  will  be  utilized  to  support  eight  Stiaite 
agencies  through  special  target  grants. 

ERIC 
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We  are  requesting  $13  million  to  continue  the  media  services  and 
captioned  films  prom^am  that  will  continue  to  assist  the  States  arid 
local  agencies  in  establishing  coordinated  activities  which  are  designed 
to  provide  the  handicapped  learner  with  adequate  resources  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  quality.  The  recently  established  National  Center 
on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  and  the  18-unit  Special  Educa- 
tion Instruction  Materials  Centei*s  and  Regional  Media  Centers  for  the 
Deaf  Network  has  provided  support  services  to  nearly  75,000  teachers 
of  the  handicapped. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PROJECTS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  | 

Mr.  Flood.  How  do  you  tie  in  the  networks  of  educational  TV, 
locally  and  nationally? 
Dr.  Martin.  We  have  begun  work. 
Mr.  Flood.  You  have  just  begun  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Over  the  last  couple  of  yeare,  Mr.  Flood.  Excuse  me, 
I  did  not  say  that  well. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  public  broadcasting  system  on  two 
major  projects.  One  is  the  development  of  more  programs  that  are 
sensitive  to  handicapped  children.  For  example,  we  have  a  contract 
with  ^'Mr.  Rogers'  Neighborhood"  for  a  series  of  programs  on  handi- 
capped children  in  order  to  help  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
them. 

The  second  project  is  on  the  subject  of  captioning  programs  for 
the  deaf  audiences.  We  first  made  a  pilot  program  for  the  "Julia 
Childs  Show."  We.  now  have  a  grant  to  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System  who,  with  the  help  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  will 
develop  a  system  for  captioning  programs  so  that  the  average  viewer 
will  not  be  awai*e.  For  a  small  cost,  a  deaf  viewer  can  have  a  switch 
on  his  set  so  he  will  be  able  to  view  the  captioned  program. 

We  also  were  able  to  cooperate  with  the  captioning  for  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  of  the  inaugural  address,  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  been  done,  so  that  deaf  audiences  could  take  pait  in  that  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  Educational  TV  for  children  strikes  me  as  a  ready 
Aveapon  at  hand  for  your  type  of  program. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  A  number  of  programs,  such  as  ^*Sesame  Street," 
itself,  seem  to  be  of  use  and  of  interest  to  handicapped  children.  We 
have  been  evaluating  segments  of  "Sesame  Street"  specifically  for  use 
with  the  mentally  retarded  and  deaf  population  to  see  how  useful  they 
were. 

Mr.  FiiOOD .  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MATraEis.  'We  are  requesting  $9,916  million  to  continue  the  sup- 
poit  of  the  imiovation  and  development  program.  This  program  pro- 
vides support  to  the  objectives  of  all  Federal  operating  programs  for 
the  purposes  of  improvmg  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped 
children  through  support  of  applied  research  and  related  activities. 
Studies  involving  curriculum  development,  validation,  and  dissemi- 
nation for  use  both  by  regular  and  special  education  teachers ;  research 
on  specific  needs  of  the  blind,  the  deaf-blind  and  liard  of  hearing;  and 
research  in  early  predictive  behavior  and  curriculum  dfjvelopment  in 
early  childhood  will  be  continued.  Through  the  dissemination  of  ma- 
ture project  results  there  is  an  immediate  impact  on  all  aspects  of  the 
^^-^Id  of  special  education  and  its  relation  to  regular  education. 
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RECRUITMENT  AND  INFORMATION 

^  We  are  requesting  $500,000  to  support  the. recruitment  and  informa- 
tion program  which  provides  parents  .with  appropriate  information 
and  referral  services  for  parents  and  their  handicapped  children  in 
order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  gain  an  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Through  national  TV,  radio,  and  newspapers, 
efforts  will  be  continued  to  urge  parents  to  seek  services  and  request 
information  concerning  available  programs  for  their  children.  Par- 
ents, teachers,  and  potential  educational  personnel  to  serve  the  handi- 
capped are  beneficiaries  of  this  comprehensive  program  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  and  the  need  to  serve  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED 

Mr.  Flood.  Your  justifications  indicate  that  there  are  7  million 
handicapped  children  of  school  age.  Wliat  proportion  of  these  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  education?  What  is  happening  to  all  the  others? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  7  million  figure  refers  to  both  school  age  and  pre- 
school age.  About  1  million  are  preschool  age.  Of  the  6  million 
school  age,  about  3.1  million  will  be  enrolled  in  special  education  pro- 
grams, leaving  just  under  3  million  that  are  not  in  special  education 
programs.  This  is  an  inci'ease  from  1.8  million  in  1967  when  the  Fed- 
eral programs  really  begun  functioning  in  this  ai*ea,  to  3.1  million. 
Most  of  the  children  wlio  are  not  receiving  special  education  are  in 
the  schools.  I  would  sav  the  number  excluded  from  the  schools  ranges 
from  500,000  to  a  million  children.  These  are  the  seriously  handi- 
capped children— the  children  who  are  severely  mentally  retarded, 
or  who  have  more  than  one  handicap.  The  unserved  childrai  who  are 
in  schools  tend  to  suffer  from  undiagnosed  learning  problems,  hearing 
problems  and  vision  problems.  They  tend  to  be  located  in  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  are  small  communities  and  schools  that  do  not 
have  special  education  classes. 

Our  efforts  have  been  aimed  through  our  aid-to-States  program  at 
developing  additional  services  for  these  unserved  children. 

In  the  preschool  area  the  picture  is  about  the  same.  Our  estimate  is 
now  that  between  10  to  20  percent  of  preschool  children  arc  receiving 
special  education  services  and  that  the  number  is  growing  very  quickly. 

CHILDREN  WITH  MIILTIPLE  HANDICAPS 

Mr.  Flood.  '\Vliat  about  that  500,000  that  ai-e  getting  nothing  from 
anyone  at  all  in  spite  of  their  aggravated  multiple  handicaps? 

Dr.  Martin.  This  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  effort  on  our 
pait  and  on  the  part  of  parents.  As  you  know,-  with  regard  to  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  spoken  about  this  befoi'e.  Parents  in  that  State  even- 
tually went  to  the  Federal  district  court  and  obtained  a  favorable  rul- 
ing from  that  court  which  has^greatly  increased  the  availability  of 
special  education  services  to  children.  I  think  some  8,000  children 
have  been  identified  and  are  now  being  enrolled  in  programs  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone. 

ERIC 
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I  understand  the  Governor  used  $40  million  in  revenue  sliaring  this 
year  to  help  bring  about  a  change  in  the  financing  of  special  educa- 
tion programs. 

COURT  ACTIONS  AFFECTING  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Flood.  Speaking  about  these  Federal  court  decisions,  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania  but  here  in  District  of  Columbia,  as  well,  and  Michigan, 
and  the  effect  of  those  court  decisions  to  require  these  jurisdictions  to 
educate  the  handicapped  childreft  regardless  of  the  additional  costs,  or 
regardless  of  the  cost,  period. 

What  is  happening  in  all  the  other  States,  and  what  effect  do  you 
think  these  decisions  in  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mich- 
igan will  have  on  the  question  of  educating  the  handicapped?  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  the  Federal  role  of  educating  these  children? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  This  is  really  the  cause  of  the  problem  with  regard 
to  the  exclusion  because  many  States  have  provided  the  opportunity 
for  school  districts  to  exclude  some  of  these  children  in  their  State 
law.  So  these  court  decisions  now  are  in  the  process  of  invalidating 
those  laws. 

Mr.  Fix)0D.  That  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  court. 
Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  ri)2:ht. 

Dr.  Martin  has  had  an  interesting;  experience  with  the  education 
connnissions  of  the  States  in  working  with  the  State  legislatures  and 
calling  this  matter  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  view  of  the  court  decisions  in  the  jurisdictions  I  men- 
tioned and  in  view  of  the  language  of  some  of  these  statutes,  where  are 
the  other  State*^  ^ 

Dr.  Martin,  ^'he  other  States  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  this 
issue. 

There  are  suits  filed  in  20  States  now.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
some  may  be  successful  and  others  may  not.  They  are  not  all  equally 
well  presented  and  the  issues  are  not  equal  State  to  State. 

As  we  have  seen  this,  we  have  really  anticipated  what  was  going  to 
happen.  About  2  years  ago  we  went  to  the  education  commission  of 
the  States  and  asked  them  to  support  the  development  of  a  national 
goal  for  full  educational  opportunity  for  handicapped  children,  a  goal 
articulated  by  Commissioner  Marland  at  that  time.  They  accepted 
that  premise  as  part  of  their  own  working  organization. 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  the  attitude  by  the  States  generally  one  of  acceptance 
rather  than  one  of  resistance  ? 

Dr.  Maiotn.  It  is  changing,  sir.  The  first  response  is  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money  to  do  it.  The  second  response  is  we  are  really  doing 
all  we  can.  But  many  States  are  on  their  own  becoming  sensitive 
to  this. 

We  have  also  encouraged  the  chief  State  school  officers  to  do  this  -and 
make  it  a  positive  part  of  their  program  rather  than  to  wait  for  the 
courts  to  force  them  into  it. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  more  than  merely  opening  the  door.  This  is  an 
actual  operation. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSTS  FOR  EDUCATING  TKE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr  Flood.  What  is  the  additional  cost  pei  pupil  for  educating  a 
handicapped  child  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  It  is  approximately  $700  in  addition  to  the  $800  average 
cost  for  a  regular  child.  It  is  a  variable  sum. 

Mr.  Flood.  For  the  record,  will  you  provide  a  breakdown,  if  you 
have  it? 

Dr.  Martin.  How  much  would  it  cost  per  State  to  educate  these 
children?  f 

Mr.  Flood.  No,  I  wanted  to  know  what  is  the  actual  cost  per  child. 
You  have  given  us  that 

Dr.  Martin.  We  can  give  this  to  you  by  disability  group,  if  you 
would  like,  because  it  varies. 

Mr.  Flood.  Very  well. 

Those  who  are  concerned  can  go  to  the  record  and  see  wh?t  the  States 
are  doing  and  where  the  vacuum  exists  aj  ^  see  what  this  effort  can  do 
in  helping. 

Dr.  Martin.  Let  me  see  if  I  am  putting  the  right  information  in  the 
record.  We  will  put  a  table  in  the  record  showing  the  number  of 
children  unserved  and  the  estimated  cost  of  serving  those  children. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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A  PROJECTION  OF  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATING  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Handicapped 
Children 

National  Average 
Per  Pupil 
Expenditure 

Cost 
Index 

y 

Average  Cost 
Per  Child 

Educable 
Mentally 
Retarded 

$914 

1.87 

?1,709,18 

Trainable 

Mentally 

Retarded 

$914 

2.10 

$1,919,40 

Auditorily 
Handicapped 

$914 

2,99 

$2,732.86 

Visually 
Handicapped 

$914 

2.97 

$2,714.58 

Pi:ysically 
Handicapped 

$914 

3.64 

$3,326,96 

Speech 
Handicapped 

$914 

1.18 

$1,078.52 

Special 

Learning 

Disorders 

$914 

2.16 

$1,974.24 

Emotionally 
Disturbed 

$914 

2.83 

$2,586.62 

Multiple 
Handicapped 

$914 

2.73 

$2,495.22 

1/  Resource  conf igurationa  and  cob ts« educational  programs  for  exceptional  children, 
National  Education    Finance  project,  Rossmlller ,  Hale  Frohreich.  page  160-161, 
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Excess  Cost  Estimates  by  State 
FY  1972 

Excess  cost 
BVtttQ  <inairH  (in 


Children 

Percent 

Children 

thousands  of 

STATR 

Served  0-21 

Svd.  0-21 

Unserved  0«21 

dollars) 

TOTALS 

2,848.721 

3.701,750 

2^602_^129 

1. 

Alabama 

22,384 

20 

88,765 

42,075 

2. 

Alaska 

1,975 

37 

3,175 

3,369 

3. 

Arizona 

12,6  78 

32 

27,381 

18,646. 

A. 

Arkans  as 

12,492 

10 

109,173 

52,512 

5. 

Callforlna 

321,765 

59 

219,320 

172,166 

6. 

Colorado 

37,566 

50 

38,289 

27,032 

7. 

Connecticut 

35,544 

40 

54,322 

49 , 704 

8. 

Delaware 

8,351 

53 

7,371 

6,221 

9. 

District  of  Columbia 

9,568 

44 

12,339 

11,241 

10. 

Florida 

105,021 

75 

34,822 

24,410 

11. 

Georgia 

65,061 

50 

64,803 

34,151 

12. 

Hawaii 

9,106 

46 

10,484 

8,555 

13. 

Idaho 

8,395 

23 

28,166 

15,970 

14. 

Illinois 

180,877 

71 

74,504 

65,415 

15. 

Indiana 

86 ,599 

60 

58,492 

40  ,710 

16. 

Iowa 

36,521 

39 

58»210 

45,869 

17. 

Kansas 

27,713 

51 

26,853 

19,710 

18. 

Kentucky 

24,336 

31 

5^,050 

28,755 
45,058 

19. 

Louisiana 

45,056 

37 

77,288 

20. 

Maine 

6,758 

22 

23,985 

15,710 

21. 

Maryland 

66,259 
63,460 

.  54 

57,380 

50,150 

22. 

Massachusetts 

58 

45,152 

35,444 

23. 

Michigan 

165,018 

57 

123,279 

107,992 

2A. 

Minnesota 

70  ,  4  2  3 

57 

52,242 

46,704 

25. 

Missias ippi 

16,587 

14 

99,479 

42,875 

26. 

Missouri 

65,110 

29 

156,468 

104,834 

27. 

Montana 

5,358 

23 

13,242 

13,663 

28. 

Nebraska 

23,734 

25 

69,834 

49,093 

29. 

Nevada 

6,300 

46 

7,340 

5,439 

30. 

New  Hampshire 

6,070 

31 

13,304 

9,233 

31. 

New  Jersey 

99,189 

43 

131,866 

130,679 

32. 

New  Mexico 

8,655 

16 

44,471 

28,239 

33. 

New  York 

221,219 
73,739 

59 

151,592 

191,764 

34. 

North  Carolina 

43 

9'j,841 

53,967 

35. 

North  Dakota 

8,947 

19 

:8,268 

23,764 

36. 

Ohio 

175,300 

52 

160,598 

112,900 

37. 

Oklahoma 

23,746 

16 

120,^0 

69,966 

38. 

Oregon 

26,274 

55 

21,770 

19,005 

39. 

Pennsylvania 

156,830 

59 

108,619 

90,914 

40. 

Rhode  Island 

13,475 

34 

26.000 

23,244 

41. 

South  Carolina 

38,275 

36 

68,230 

35,207 

42. 

South  Dakota 

4,414 

25 

13,3S1 

8,443 

43. 

Tennessee 

49,173 

37 

82,730 
602,069 

41,779 

44. 

Texas 

175,662 

23 

351,006 

45. 

Utah 

27,079 

61 

17,100 

10,465 

46. 

Vermont 

4,612 

22 

16,019 

11,774 

47. 

Virginia 

44,768 

31 

101,980 

67,103 

48. 

Washington 

64,223 

81 

15,071 

12,464 

49. 

West  Virginia 

15,161 

19 

65,400 

39 ,829 

50. 

Wisconsin 

66,230 

43 

89,583 

76,325 

51. 

Wyoming 

:),665 

31 

12,810 

10,581 

52. 

American  Samoa 

53. 

Guam 

54. 

Puerto  Rico 

55. 

Trtist  Territory 

56. 

Virgin  Islands 
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EXCESS  COSTS  FOR  ADEQUATE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  estimated  additional  cost  nationwide  to  pro- 
vide adequate  educ ition  for  the  handicapped  children? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  excess  costs  would  run  about  two  and  a  (]^uarter 
billion  dollars  based  on  this  kind  of  figuring.  Three  million  children, 
at  $700  a  child,  is  roughly  $2.1  billion. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  requesting  $93,609,000  for  thi«  appropriation, 
and  of  that  $42,400,000  is  for  research  ar'^  demonstration. 

We  have  been  listening  to  these  proposals  for  some  time  here,  es- 
pecially on  this  phase  of  it.  Haven't  you  demonstrated  enough  already  ? 
I  have  been  on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  for  quite  a 
while  and  I  am  not  unaware  of  E.  &  D.  programs,  and  how  the  brothers 
hate  to  let  go  of  the  R.  &  D.  program'i.  You  have  done  "E"  and  you 
have  been  workijig  on  the  "D"  for  years.  What  about  getting  clT  this 
kick  on  demonstration  programs?  This  is  $42  million  agal:^. 

Dr.  Martin.  The  answer  to  that  is  twofold.  First,  only  $9.9  million 
of  this  request  is  for  R.  &  D.  efforts,  in  the  sense  that  I  believe  you  are 
talking  about,  comparable  to  defeiise  R.  &  D.  efforts.  The  other  pro- 
grams which  are  lumped  in  our  budget  under  the  heading  special 
target  programs  are  really  service-oriented  demonstration  and  model 
projects.  There  are  basic  efforts  to  impact  on  the  States  with  actual 
programs  serving  children  that  then  are  picked  up  and  used  by  the 
States  as  the  model  for  their  service  delivery  system. 

EXAMPLES 

For  example,  the  early  childhood  projects  are  not  R.  &  D.  projects 
in  the  sense  that  we  would  think  about  if  they  were  operated  by  our 
division  of  research.  Instead  we  have  taken  an  application  from  a  com- 
munity group  that  says  it  can  demonstrate  effective  programs  for 
handicapped  children  based  on  prior  research  evidence.  They  say, 
"Here  is  the  approach  we  will  use,  and  we  ^ill  demonstrate  it  here  m 
this  community."  And  we,  then,  link,  the  State  education  agency  with 
that  demonstration  project  so  that  the  State  will  pick  it  up. 

For  example,  of  the  projects  we  have  funded  so  far  only  two  nave 
not  been  continued  by  State  or  local  effort.  Many  of  them  are  spinning 
out  to  hundreds  of  projects.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

In  Portage,  Wis.,  which  is  an  upper  Wisconsin  rural  area,  an  early 
childhood  project  there  has  shown  itself  to  be  successful,  going  from 
rural  home  to  rural  home,  helping  the  parents  of  handicapped  children 
to  develop  language  and  motor  ability  in  children.  They  are  now  offer- 
ing assistance  to  15  other  programs  this  yeai ,  showing  them  how  to  do 
it.  An  urban  Headstart  program  in  Milwaukee  is  recruiting  assistance 
from  the  Portage  project  in  carrying  out  a  home-based  project  in  the 
ghetto  area.  Another  district  of  the  MilwaiLkee  school  systems  is  also 
copying  the  project.  The  title  I  proiects  in  uT)per  Wisconsin  will  also 
receive  technical  assistance.  The  projiect  itself  is  being  replicated  in  its 
entirety  in  Texas  and  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.  They  are  offering  assist- 
ance to  several  hundred  Headstart  workers  in  how  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  and  developing  what  could  be  a  model  State  training  plan.  This 
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project  is  collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Child  Development  and  is 
jointly  funded  this  year.  These  projects  of  ours  are  the  basic  mecha- 
nism for  what  we  have  been  calling  a  multiplier  strategy  in  which 
we  carefully  select,  with  the  local  and  State  educational  agencies, 
projects  which  they  feel  will  influence  the  development  of  the  service 
in  that  State. 

These  demonstration  projects  really  give  them  the  money  to  begin 
the  activity.  As  an  example,  the  title  VI  project  in  Oregon,  demon- 
strated that  trainable  retarded  youngsters,  the  more  severely  retarded 
youn^ers,  can  be  educated  in  the  regular  local  school  setup  rather 
than  in  a  State  institution.  That  project  then  becomes  the  basis  for 
State  law  allowing  that  kind  of  support  in  many  areas  of  the  State. 
So  that  is  our  strategy.  It  has  not  been  one  of  helping  with  the  basic 
costs  of  education  through  large  scale  grants  to  the  States ;  it  has  been 
one  of  selective  model  and  demonstration  programs,  but  not  in  the 
R.  &  D.  sense.  Also,  under  the  same  heading  is  the  deaf -blind  program. 
The  budget  people  put  it  together  in  a  general  heading  last  year.  This 
year  we  tried  to  discriminate  and  show  that  these  are  not  research 
projects,  but  are  community  service  grants  that  form  the  foundation 
for  new  services  in  the  State. 

The  deaf-blind  projects,  for  example,  are  almost  all  services,  except 
that  people  have  not  known  how  to  deal  with  deaf -blind  youngsters, 
so  they  do  have  a  demonstration  flavor. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITY  XOT  TRANSFERRED  TO  NIE 

Mr.  Flood.  We  have  created  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  committee  held  a  hearing  on  it  last  week  and  we  went  into  it  at 
great  length  to  get  a  full  picture.  You  know  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  National  Instiute  of  Education.  That  being  so,  why  wasn't  your 
research  program  transferred  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
which  is  now  thPi  focus  for  research  in  education  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  that  is  the  result  of  two  major  kinds  of  analyses 
One  was  that  as  the  thinking  was  developed  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  there  were  a  variety  of  planning  efforts  made.  One  large 
scale  one  by  the  Rand  Corp.,  and  others.  In  each  of  those  efforts  the 
recommendation  was  made  that  the  n^search  program  in  education  for 
the  handicapped  be  left  intact;  that  the  kind  of  a  program  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  developing  here  in  the  handicapped  de- 
pended on  the  aHiculation  of  res<iarch  programs  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  these  programs  through  cur  instructional  material  delivery 
system  into  teacher  training  programs  and  into  services.  We  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  over  the  last  5  years  that  you  could  articulate  those 
programs,  and  that  the  research  dollars  that  we  were  spending  in  the 
Bureau  were  supportive  dollars.  I  have  identified  several  major  objec- 
tives attempting  to  provide  full  services. 

Mr.  Flood-  The  point  is  that  in  the  course  of  setting  up  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  they  did  not  forget  about  you  people. 

Dr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Flood.  They  very  carefully  examined  and  weighed  the  issue  and 
as  a  result  thereof,  here  you  are  by  yourself. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  we  testified  before  Mr.  Brademas,  at  great  length, 
on  this  and  that  committee  agreed  that  this  was  a  program  that  had 
not  profited  under  general  research  administration  and  should  be  re- 
tained in  tliis  form. 
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SUPPLT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  current  situation  with  reference  to  the 
supply  of  special  oducation  teachers  for  the  handicapped?  What  are 
you  dping  about  tliat  ? 

Dr.  Martix.  That  is  happily  one  of  our  most  active  areas,  and  one 
where  we  have  fek  that  there  is  a  tremendous  change  being  made. 
There  are  roughly  300,000  teachers  needed — about  287,000  teachers — 
that  will  be  needed  to  fill  the  needs  for  handicapped  children  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  full  services.  In  rece  it  years,  as  I  mentioned  to 
the  committee  last  year,  v/e  changed  the  nodal  of  funding  from  the 
earlier  reliance  solely  on  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  more  flexible 
grants  to  the  universities  in  which  they  could  spend  the  dollars  on 
adding  additional  faculty,  beginning  new  programs  in  areas  where 
there  was  a  great  need,  for  example,  the  multiple-handicapped  chil- 
dren or  in  areas  serving  minority  group  handioaipped  children.  As  a 
result  of  that  we  then  asked  the  universities  ito  give  us  a  different  kind 
of  qualitative  statement.  They  would  give  us  a  statement  related  to: 
What  are  the  objecti^•es  for  training  these  people,  and  how  -would 
you  measure  their  effectivenej  "  '^o  help  us  with  this  whole  task  of 
implementing  the  strategy  ww  .lave  just  added  a  new  staff  meniber 
who  is  in  charge  of  that  program.  Dr.  Whelan,  from  the  University 
of  Kansas.  He  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  special  education 
there.  He  is  laying  out  the  plans  for  our  future  manpower  analysis. 

Basically  what  I  can  sa>  you  is  that  the  number  of  peoiple  being 
trained  in  special  education  is  going  up  very  raipidly.  We  estimate 
some  40,000  teachers  will  be  in  training  this  year.  About  22,000  will  be 
ready  for  employment  at  the  end  of  this  year.  We  believe  we  can  make 
prngress  toward  having  a  manpower  pool  to  supply  the  needs.  We  have 
had,  for  example,  special  efforts  in  Pennsylvania  and  special  efforts 
in  Massachusetts,  which  is  one  of  the  States  which  did  not  wait  for  the 
court  order  but  which  is  implementing  full  services  on  its  own  to  work 
with  the  State  education  agencies  and  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
help  meet  this  specific  problem  of  the  court-ordered  treatment  for 
children. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  may  add  a  postscript  to 
the  question  you  asked  preceding  tjiis  one.  Mr.  Martin's  response  to 
you  about  NIE  was  incomplete  in  one  sense,  and  that  was  that  as  the 
specific  programs  that  were  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Handicapped 
were  examined  very  thoroughly  in  the  studies  referred  to  

Mr.  Flood.  Examined  by  whom? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  By  Mr.  Martin^by  a  task  force. 

Dr.  Marti>:.  A  lso,  by  the  NIE  staff. 

Mr.  FiX)oD.  By  your  shop. 

Dr.  OmxA.  Also  by  external  contracts.  We  did  identify  approxi- 
mately $5.3  million  worth  of  programs  which  were  thought  to  be  of 
general  applicability  to  children  at  large,  and  these  programs  become 
part  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  would  like  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Martin  in  the 
record  in  view  of  that  testimony. 

["the  biographical  sketch  follows :] 

Name :  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Position :  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
Birthplace  and  date :  Oceanside,  N.Y.,  September  3, 19S1.  \ 
Education:  Muhlenberg  CoUege,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1945>53,  B.A.  University  of 
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Alabama^  University,  Ala.,  195^-55,  M.A.  University  of  Pittsbui^h,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  :L957-61,  doctor  of  philosophy,  specialization  in  speech  and  hearing  disorders 
and  psychology. 
Byperience : 

Present:    Associate    Commissioner,    Bureau    of   Education    for  the 
Handicapped. 

Deputy  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped. 

1966-67:  Director,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

1960-66:  Assistant  professor;  associate  professor  of  Speech,  University  of 
Alabama ;  associate  professor  of  speech  pathology,  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  School ;  codirector,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  University  of  Ala- 
bama, University,  Ala. 
Association  memberships  :  Amevican  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  American 
Psy etiological  Association,  Couucil  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Publications:  "Client  Centered  Therapy  as  a  Theoretical  Orientation  for 
Speech  Therapy,"  ASHA.  "The  Self  as  a  Central  ConCs<»pt  in  Speech  Therapy  for 
Persons  Who  Stutter,"  chapter  in  New  Directions  in  StL'tterlng.  "Communicatio  i 
Problems  of  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  Alabama  Mental  Health.  Review,  Under 
stand  Those  Peelings,  E.  Donald,  Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  will  pass  for  the  mumen.;  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr,  Smith. 

FUNDING  PLAN  FOR  1973 

Mr.  Smtth.  On  this  whole  subject  matter,  you  are  proposing  about 
the  same  level  as  this  year. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  correct.  We  are  planning  for  the  State  grant 
program  to  be  a  part  of  the  allocation  of  the  special  educational  shar- 
ing program. 

Mr.  Smcpth.  What  is  the  level  of  tanding  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  am  not  sure  that  has  been  nnally  determined. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sure  you  want  the  amount  of  the  lower  House  or 
Senate  bill.  I  will  have  to  provide  it  for  the  record.  I  did  not  bring 
it  with  me. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  allowance  {'by  program)  for  "Education  for 


State  grant  program   $50,  000, 000 

Special  target  programs : 

Deaf-blind  centers  ^,   10,  000,  OOD 

Early  childhood  projects    12,000,000 

Special  learning  disabilities   3,250,000 

Regional  resource  centers   7,'243, 000 

Innovation  and  development   9,  916, 000 

Technology  and  communication   13,  600, 000 

Special  education  and  manpower  development   37,  700,  OOD 


Total   143,  609, 000 


Mr.  Smitii.  So  yon  remember  how  it  corresponds  with  this.  Is  it 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same.  Did  Congress  add  funds? 
Mr.  Kken.  The  lower  amount  is  $143,609,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  about  $12  million  above  the  level  of  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  Keen.  That  is  all  in  the  State  grant  program. 
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Mr.  Smith.  So  essentially  the  biid;?et  is  at  the  operating  level  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  M11.LER.  lender  the  interim  spending  plan,  and  not  under  your 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Fu>oD.  Under  what? 

Mr.  Mii.LKR.  Under  our  interim  soending  plan  the  budget  is  at  the 
operating  level,  but  under  the  congressional  interpretation  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  it  would  be  about  $14-^5  million. 

AID  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  UNDER  EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  your  special  reve:  ie-sharing,  are  you  proposing 
to  put  this  sfime  $37V2  million  into  the  educational  part  of  revenue- 
sharing? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Mr.  Smith,  the  total  figure  to  be  used  in  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  consists  of  a  number  of  figures  from  other  pro- 
grams, one  of  them  being  the  State  grant  program  which  has  been  a 
$8'ri4  million  program.  It  is  not  specifically  identified  as  that  figure, 
biii>  those  dollars  would  go  into  special  education  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  amount  that  was  used  to  compute  the  total 
figure. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  still  do  not  have  the  special  revenue-sharing  plan 
up  here,  so  here  is  another  case  where  we  are  operating  in  a  vacuum. 

For  example,  how  do  we  know  that  this  money  will  go  to  the  handi- 
capped instead  of  being  used  for  the  gifted  or  something  else? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  It  will  be  part  of  the  specifications  of  the  revenue 
sharing.  I  would  only  indicate  that  our  thinking  thus  far  has  been  to 
provide  for  an  emphasis,  a  concern  and  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  in  the  education  revenue-sharing  package. 

Specifically,  what  it  will  bp  and  what  the  dollar  or  percentage  allo- 
cation would  be  are  part  of  the  specifications  which  we  hope  to  have 
for  you  next  week, 

Mr.  Smith.  Even  though  they  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  $37^/^ 
million  in  somewhat  different  ways  than  they  have  in  the  past,  would 
they  still  be  required  to  use  it  on  the  handicapped  i 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  specifications  that  we 
would  hedge  on  at  this  juncture  and  wait  until  next  week  to  see  how 
they  come  out  in  the  final  analysis^ 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  terribly  important,  and  really  it  is  crucial,  to  a 
consideration  of  this  budget.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  this. 
AVhen  I  represented  school  districts  and  I  was  chairman  of  a  welfare 
board,  I  saw  local  school  boards  shell  out  the  money  for  the  gifted — 
their  parents  were  sitting  there — ^but  they  said  handicapped  could  go 
it  alone.  We  had  at  oiie  time  in  the  Des  Moines  school  system  70  child- 
ren of  all  school  ages  who  had  too  higli  an  IQ  to  go  to  a  State  institu- 
tion f>nd  yet  too  low  to  go  to  school.  They  were  just  slow  learners,  that 
is  all,  but  the  school  board  was  not  interested  in  taking  care  of  them, 
but  they  had  a  good  program  for  the  gifted.  Unless  in  the  special  rev- 
enue sharing  there  is  some  kind  of  requirement  that  this  allocation  of 
money  be  used  actually  for  the  handicapped,  I  think  that  is  going  to 
happen  again.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  won't,  because  that  basic 
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problem  still  exists,  that  the  parents  of  the  handicapped  do  not  show 
up  or  have  the  leverage  at  board  meetings  while  the  parents  of  the 
gifted  do. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  degree,  Mr.  Smith,  although 
as  we  have  indicated  the  trend  is  changing,  in  addition  to  laws,  te- 
cause  of  the  changing  attitudes  of  people.  The  problem  is  not  as  ag- 
gravated tis  it  once  was. 

It  is  still  a  problem.  I  would  not  want  to  say  it  is  not. 

AI^OCATION  PROCESS  tJNDER  REVENUE  SHARIXQ 

Mr.  Smith.  But  the  money  would  go  to  a  State  board. 
Mr.  MAmiEis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  could  allocate  it  to  intei-mediai-y  imits  if  they 
wanted  to. 

^  Mr.  Mattheis.  Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  f rtct,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  pro- 
visions in  the  educational  revenue-sharing  package  which  would  allow 
them  to  increase,  if  they  so  desire,  funds  from  some  other  portions  of 
the  education  revenue-sharing  package  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. I  am  sure  that  willbe  an  option. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  other  part  is  terribly  impoilant  because,  in  areas 
like  lovra  very  few  local  education  institutions  can  be  operating  there 
on  programs. because  it  can  be  done  more  efficiently  by  a  combination 
of  districts  or  by  some  intermediary  unit. 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  the  basic  stnxcture  that  the  State  has  been  using 
under  title  VT-B,  to  provide  services  to  children  where  there  would 
not  be  a  concentration  in  any  given  school,  or  town. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  provided  a  bill  and  encouraged  getting  it  through  the 
legislature  out  there  so  they  could  qualify  for  that,  but  they  could  not 
do  that  until  we  had  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Because  of  these  things,  we  really  cannot  properly  consider  this  budget 
proj)osal  until  we  know  first  of  all  what  is  the  level  of  funding  in  the 
continuing  resolution  and  how  do  these  budget  figures  compare  with 
that.  And  second,  and  more  important,  exactly  what  are  the  provisions 
of  the  special  revenue-sharing  proposal? 

It  seer:)S  to  me  that  we  are  not  going  to  know  that  in  time  to  consider 
this  budget.  So  what  we  have  to  look  at  is  how  do  these  figures  com- 
pare with  last  year  and  the  appropriation  level  we  would  have  to  have 
to  have  the  same  program  for  this  year.  That  is  my  last  question :  How 
much  of  an  increase  would  be  required  in  1974  to  have  the  same  pro- 
gram level  that  the  money  provided  in  1973? 

Mr.  'Mattheis.  We  are  actually  contemplating  a  comparable 
amount. 

Mr.  Smtth.  That  is  dollai's;  I  am  talking  about  program  level. 
It  takes  more  dollars  to  get  the  same  program  level,  does  it  not? 
Mr»  Mattheis.  Excuse  me,  yes. 

Dr.  Martin.  We  have  some  figures  on  it,  but  I  do  not  have  them 
with  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  Supply  that,  item  by  item. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  I  have, 

Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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DEAF-BLTKD  CENTERS 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  have  been  receivin.^  mail  urging  me  to  support  deaf- 
blind  centers  at  the  $10  million  level  rather  tlian  at  the  $7.5  million 
level  for  fiscal  1973.  Your  justification  shown  l:his  program  being 
funded  at  $10  million  for  both  fiscal  1973  and  1974.  Why  do  these 
peoi^le  believe  that  the  program  is  being  cut  to  $7.5  million? 

Mr.  Maitiieis.  If  I  may,  Dr.  Martin  will  respond. 

Dr.  Martin.  So  far  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year,  while 
the  Congress  was  acting  on  the  appropriation  bills  for  1973  and  on  a 
continuing  resolution,  we  have  been  spending  at  the  fiscal  year  1972 
level  rather  than  the  1973  budget  level. 

The  1972  level  was  $7^/^  million.  The  intent  of  your  letters  was 
to  encourage  the  Department  to.spend  at  the  1973  budget  level  rather 
.  than  the  fiscall972  budget  level. 

As  the  T  ecent  continuing  resolution  is  interpreted,  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Mill'er's  remarks,  we  will  be  spending  at  the  1973  budget  level 
or  the  House  or  Senate  figures.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  the  inteiTjirv^^^ 
pretation  will  be. 

Mr.  SiiRnnBR.  Do  you  want  to  verify  that,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  really  don't  know  yet.  We  are  seeking  to  come  to 
the  level  of  the  President's  budget  at  least. 

As  I  testified  on  a  number  of  occasions,  we  are  developing  a  plan 
that  would  go  before  the  0MB  shortly  and  we  expect  to  nave  an. 
answer  for  you  witliin  the  week. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  sarne  week  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  same  week.  It  began  running  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Shriver.  We  may  have  to  have  another  hearing. 
.    Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  I  must  say  if  you  have  the  time  when  . 
we  have  the  answers  on  the  continuing  resolution  and  special  revenue 
sharing,  we  would  certainly  be  glad  to  come  up  and  present  them  orally 
or  in  writing,  as  you  wish.  . 

\.  PRIORITY  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  propose  to  eliminate  the  State  grant  program  and 
say  the  States  can  use  the  special  revenue-sharing  money  for  this. 

I  have  the  same  concern  that  Mr.  Smith  has  as  to  whether  tliey  will 
;         use  those  funds.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  States  rela- 
tive to  whether  or  not  they  will  ?  . 

Mr.  Mattiiexs.  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  for  Dr.  Martin  or 
some  of  his  staff  to  indicate  what  has  happened  in  the  area  of  financing 
for  education  to  handicapped  in  the  States  over  recent  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  increased  their  budget  allocations 
substantially,  and  this  would  give  us  some  encouragement  that  they 
are  considering  this  as  a  higher  priority  and  giving  it  a  new  look  as 
far  as  expenditure  of  funds  is  concerned.  We  have  some  degree  of 
-  optimism  on  what  they  will  do. 
;  Dr.  Ottina.  Before  you  do,  let  me  make  this  statement.  There  has 

consistently  been  a  Federal  priority  on  the  handicapped,  and  whatever 
the  specific  details  of  the  educational  revenue-sharing  program  will 
turn  out  to  be,  there  certainly  will  be  a  Federal  priority  addressed 
against  that,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  specify  that  certain  amounts  of 

O 
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funds  must  be  spent  in  that  area  unless  particular  conditions  have  been 
met. 

Dr.  Martin.  Over  the  period  from  1067  to  now,  about  a  million  chil- 
dren have  been  added  to  the  special  education  rolls.  We  feel  that  the 
Federal  program  lias  been  extremely  helpfui!  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  in  increasing  the  supply  of  manpower  and  providing  the  models 
the  States  liaye  used  in  a  number  of  areas. 

But  the  basic  costs  have  been  borne  by  the  States.  State  funding? 
has  ^ne  up  on  a  magnitude  I  would  say  of  about  $1  billion.  I  could 
provide  a  more  accurate  estimate  for  the  record  in  the  future.  But  the 
curve  19  that  way.  Also  one  of  the  strategies  we  have  worked  on  has 
been  to  lielp  support  the  development  of  model  State  legislation  which 
has  been  created  and  has  been  circulated  to  every  State. 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  adopted.  For  example^  Tennessee 
passed  it  entirely.  Other  States  have  passed  parts  of  it.  Texas  has  had 
a  very  sweeping?  revision  of  its  special  education  code  based  on  the 
use  of  the  title  VI  grant. funds  to  do  a  needs  analysis  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  That  new  program  has  increased  State  funding  something  on 
the  magnitude  of  $10Q  miUion  over  the  last  several  years.  So  I  feel 
tliat  the  Federal  efforts  have  been  esrtremely  creative  and  catalytic  in 
this  regard,  but  the  basic  contributions  for  sendees  to  children  are 
coming  from  the  State  and  locax  education  agencies.  I  would  antici- 
pate that  curve  would  continue,  within  the  fiscal  limitations  of  Sta'tes 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

Mr.  SniuMiin.  In  my  own  State  I  know  that  many  years  ago  we 
started  an  emphasis  on  special  education  in  public  schools  through 
State  participation.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  a  list  of  States 
where  cases  have  been  filed  ? 

Dr.  Martin,  Yes,  sir*. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Pending  Cases  on  Eqxtai.  Educational  Opportunity  fob  the  Handicapped 


RIGHT 


TO  EDUCATION 


Pennsylvania 


Michigan 

r^fassaehusetts 

CaMfomia  (2) 

Vir^jinia 

Noith  Dakota 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Delaware 
New  York 
Wisconsin 
Utah 


Maryland 

North  Carolina  (2) 


right 


TO  TREATMENT 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 


New  York 
Nebraska 
Minnesota 


RIGHT 


TO  PLACEMENT 


California  (2) 


Massachusetts 
N  w  York 


Louisiana 
Arizona 


SPECIAL  LEARNING  IiISAJILITIES 


Mr.  Shrivkr,  In  your  statement  you  mention  that  30  States  will 
have  the  benefit  of  these  programs  in  1974  to  stimulate  the  States 
and  so  forth. 
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Will  you  provide  a  listing  of  the  States  for  the  record? 
Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

In  the  area  of  special  learning; disabilities? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows :] 


Leabxing  Disabilities  States — Operational — 1974 


1.  Alabama 

19.  Nebraska 

2.  Alaska 

20.  Nevada 

3.  Arizona 

21.  New  Mexico 

4.  Arkansas 

22.  New  York 

5.  Connecticut 

23.  North  Cfarolina 

6.  Delawre 

24.  North  Dakota 

r.  Florida 

23.  Ok^?;  <J  ia  . 

8.  Georgia 

26.  Oregon 

J>.  Idaho 

27  Pennsylvania 

10.  Iowa 

28.  Rhode  Island 

11.  Kansas 

20.  South  Carolina 

?2.  Kentucky 

30.  South  Dakota 

13.  Louisiana 

3X.  Texas 

14,  Maine 

32.  Vir^nia 

l.n,  Maryland 

33.  West  Virginia 

10.  Massaclmsetts 

34.  Wyoming 

:17.  Michigan 

35.  Puerto Kico  (Territory) 

18.  Missouri 

SrEClAL  TARGET  GRANTS 


Mr.  Simn^R.  On  page  4  of  your  statenie^it  you  mentioned  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  wilf  be  utilized  to  '^support  ei^rlit  State'. 
a<,^encies  througli  special  tai-get  grants.  Are  those  States  identified 
now  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Not  yet. 

Tho  sj)eoial  tar^yet  grants  program  would  be  initiated  undei'  this 
budcret  request  and  will  allow  us  to  help  the  States  specifically  focns 
funds  on  severely  handicapped  youngsters  -whom  they  are  beginning 
to  have  to  deal  with.  Theie  will  be  comj^etition  for  those  grants. 

Mr.  SiiRivER.  The  recen'  y  established  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tion Media  Materials  is  where? 

pr.  IMartin.  It  is  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mv.  SuRTVER.  T  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KANDICAPrKD  CHILDREN  IN  REGtJLAR  <:'U\SSROOMS 

Dr.  Martin,  yon  mentioned  briefly  a  while  ago  tlu^  programs  of 
the  handicapped  going  into  regular  classrooms. 
Dr.  Maktin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that  working?  Has  it  been  going  on  long  enough 
to  get  any  evaluation  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  are  in  the  process  ot  ^hat  evivluation  now,  Mr. 
Casey.  Texas  is  a  State  which  is  gathering  data  unaei*  ivhat  they  call 
the  plan  A  and  plan  B  system.  Many  handicapped  children,  the  edu- 
cable  retarded  children  with  specific  learning  difficulties  have  been  re- 
admitted to  regular  class  progr^ims.  Special  resource  teachers  and  sup- 
plemental instruction  persoimel  have  beji^un  to  work  with  the  children 
and  teachei*s  to  supplement  their  regular  programing. 
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We  have  liad  a  very  major  romprehpnsive  study  ^roin^r  on  during 
the  first  year  of  that  prog:rain  in  which  we  have  tried  to  measure  as 
many  variables  on  tlie  youn^rsters  as  we  could;  their  actual  achieve- 
ment measures,  and  also  measures  related  to  their  attitudes  and  teacher 
attitudes  toward  them. 

"We  are  te^^inning;  to  make  that  information  available  to  the  Texas 
r^ducation  A^^ency,  which  has  lx»en  our  partner  in  this  endeavor. 

I  do  not  have  summary  totals  on  that  l>ecause  data  analysis  is 
underway.  We  are  in  the  process  of  makin^i:  our  first  report. 

This  study  is  not  ^oing  to  prove  anythinfr  conclusively  because  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  study  where  you  could  take  half  the  children  and 
allow  them  to  have  this  kind  of  program  and  take  the  other  half  and 
allow  them  to  have  the  other  pro^rraminjr  and  compare  the  results. 
What  it  will  do  is  describe  what  is  happeninjr  to  the  children. 

Are  they  learning,  what  are  the  attitudes  they  have,  what  are  the 
attitudes  of  others  toward  them,  how  do  the  teachers  feel  about  it? 

In  general,  the  Texas  Education  Agencv  is  pleased  with  it.  We  have 
some  indications  that  it  seems  to  be  working  and  the  teachers  feel  it 
is  working.  But  there  are  problems,  "^art  of  why  we  are  doing  the 
study  is  to  identify  the  area  of  problems  and  see  wliat  is  necessary.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  many  people  overestimate  the  ease  of  reintegrating 
handicapped  children,  and  that  as  this  is  done  we  are  going  to  find 
that  some  children  really  don't  profit  and  we  will  have  to  begin  special 
programing  again  for  at  least  some  childiTU.  I  think  many  can  profit 
from  the  regular  program  of  instruction  and  wherever  i:)o.«sible  a 
handicapped  youngster  should  be  educated  with  his  nonhandicapped 
peers.  That  is  the  philosophy  underlying  this  program.  A  lot  of  States 
are  trying  it.  I  recently  approved  another  research  grant  which  will 
study  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  program  in  California. 

It  will  be  a  couple  of  years  before  we  do  it.  That  will  be  a  snnill  scale 
study  but  a  more  tightly  controlled  research  study.  One  of  the  things 
I  have  barganu  l  to  do  for  the  special  education  comnnmity  would  be 
to  encourage  the  expenditure  of  the  Bureau's  research  funds  to  gather 
information  of  just  this  kind.  Many  State  legislatures  are  vevy  inter- 
ested in  this.  Some  because  they  are  sensitive  to  quesiions  of  segrega- 
tion of  handicapped  children  and  others  because  they  think  it  niicfht 
be  a  less  costly  alternative.  That  has  not  proven  to  be  ihe  case  in  Texas, 
I  might  add,  so  far.  costs  a  certain  amounf  to  give  good  quality 
education  to  handicapped  children.  T  think  one  model  or  the  other 
nuiy  not  show  clear  advantaires  if  you  are  primsirily  interested  in 
cutting  back  on  services.  In  that  case  you  can  do  it  more  cheaply  in 
either  model. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  they  also  study  the  effect  on  other  children  in  the 
class? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 

I  believe  there  are  measures  of  that  kind.  I  might  say  that  is  a 
very  sensitive  point,  l)eci>use  many  people  are  concemed  about  it.  In 
the  past  there  has  not  l>eon  any  research  finding  that  I  can  remem- 
ber or  cite  to  you  that  has  suggested  that  would  be  the  case.  But  it  is  a 
common  fear  of  parents.  Pai't  of  the  wliole  challenge  of  integrating 
handicapped  children  wnll  i.^  to  measure  that  factor  and  to  pro^'^de 
supportive  iiifoimation  to  tea^'hers  and  parents  as  to  w^hether  or  not 
there  are  in  fact  those  kind  of  negative  consequences  of  this  program. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 

Mr.  ^ASEY.  How  do  you  classify  the  autistic  children  ?  Are  they 
handicapped? 

Dr.  Martix.  Yes,  they  are  very  severely  handicapped. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  vou  have  any  programs  going  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Martin,  i  es,  we  are  trying  to  make  a  specific  focus  on  autistic 
children.  One  of  the  ways  we  have  done  this  is  to  fund  several  model 
preschool  programs  around  the  country  where  there  was  capability  for 
this,  and  then  we  have  joined  our  training  program  with  those  pre- 
school sites. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  mentioned  in  relation 
to  Chairman  Flood's  question  before,  of  the  integration  of  research 
and  demonstration  p  "^fiframs  with  training. 

So  at  present  we  ai.  developing  a  network,  or  a  loosely  allied  net- 
work, of  centers — one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  New  York — with  spinout 
centers,  including  a  program  in  Kansas,  to  develop  a  cadre  of  people 
who  can  work  with  autistic  children. 

We  have  a  new  program  in  Minnesota  specifically  designed  for 
this  area. 

I  have  worked  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
alst  with  the  former  Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation,  and  we  will  be 
meeting  with  the  new  Commissioner. 

We  had  agi*eed  that  the  Bureau  would  assume  leadership  in  de- 
veloning  an  agencywide  increased  effort  within  HEW  toward  autistic 
chilaren.  There  is  a  working  group  ^.ho  has  been  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  agencies  to  coordinate  a  more  sharply  focused 
approach  on  the  autistic  child.  He  is  a  child  who  is  very  frequently  in 
this  "excluded"  population.  As  we  think  of  autistic  children,  they  are 
children  with  very  severe  problems  in  relationships.  They  tend 
not  to  form  close  relationships — in  fact,  any  relaMonships  with  par- 
ents or  with  other  children.  They  are  very  much  self-contained  chil- 
dren. It  is  that  "auto"  behavior  that  leads  to  the  word  "autism''  the 
notion  of  isolationism  or  self-containedness.  Some  people  feel  it  is  a 
very  serious  emotional  problem  similar  to  childhood  sr.hizophrer'a. 
Others  think  it  is  a  problem  of  basic  neurology  or  biochemistry. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  is  not  just  an  educational  problem? 

Dr.  Martin.  No. 

Educational  programs  are  ordinarily  done  in  a  center  that  spe- 
cializes in  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  one  that  has  psychiatric 
or  psychologica'  programing  as  well. 

SFEClAIi  EMPHASIS  TOWARD  AimSTIC  CHIIJDREN 

Mr.  Casey.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  you  are  doing 
enough  in  this  field?  Do  we  need  a  special  emphasis  on  autistic  chil- 
dren? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  we  need  a  program  emphasis  and  I  have  asked 
my  staff  to  develop  a  plan  for  what  some  objectives  would  be  in  this 
area  within  our  current  authorities. 

We  have  the  authority  to  do  more.  It  becomes  a  question  of  identify- 
ing autistic  children  as  a  priority  and  seeing  how  willing  States 
would  be  to  spend  additional  funds  in  this  area  and  seeing  how  willing 
the  tcdcher  training  universities  would  be. 
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We  are  already  in  that  process  and  nnding  some  receptivity. 
I  personally  feel  an  advocacy  role  on  our  part  in  this  area  is  indi- 
catea. 

This  is  a  clearly  defined,  excluded  group  of  children.  For  example, 
through  our  information  and  referral  service  pro-am,  we  have  given 
special  assistance  to  the  National  Society  for  Autist  c  Children  which 
is  a  parent's  group,  in  which  we  answer  any  letters  of  inquiry  or  re- 
ferral that  they  might  have  and  in  which  we  have  given  them  the 
specific  kind  of  advertising  in  the  Parents'  Newsletter  that  goes  out  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  across  the  country. 

I  think  there  will  be  enough  interest  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  most  instances  these  children  have  pretty  good  IQ's, 
do  they  not?  They  are  not  mentally  damaged  as  far  as  leiaming  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  a  behavioral  problem  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  That  can  be  true,  and  there  are  many  instances  where 
autistic  children  have  average  or  greater  than  averag-*  intelligence. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  tell  because  the  youngsters  won't 
participate  in  any  kinds  of  educational  activities. 

Many  times  they  are  placed  in  State  institutions  for  the  retarded. 
But  the  general  feeling  is  that  there  are  many  autistic  youngsters  and 
many  indications  on  record  that  these  children  ci*n  have  normal  or 
superior  intelligence. 

SPECIAL  LBOISLATIOX  FOR  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Casey.  We  in  Congress  have  had  an  inclination  recently  to  pass 
separate  bills  on  each  individual  problem  that  comes  along  that  needs 
some  attention. 

Do  you  think  we  need  a  special  bill  as  far  as  autistic  children  are 
concerned  ? 

Dk)  we  have  sufficient  latitude  and  programs  available  to  really 
tackle  this  problem  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  can  honestly  say  to  you — and  I  have  lived  through 
the  development  of  this  legislation  over  the  last  6  or  7  years — that  I 
think  we  can  do  the  job  educationally  for  autistic  children,  particu- 
larly now  that  we  are  asking  in  this  budget  for  the  special  target 
group  program  which  is  reflected  under  the  regional  resource  centers. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  are  speaking  only  of  the  educational  end. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  about  finding  some  medical  treatment  or  some- 
thing that  might  help  them  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  There  are  authorities  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  tlie  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  and  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disease 
and  Stroke,  that  can  support  medical  research  as  well,  and  they  are 
in  fact  supporting  it  in  some  instances.  W>  feel  the  educational  arena 
is  really  the  area  where  there  needs  to  he  additional  research  and 
model  program  development  because  othe/  than  developing  preven- 
tive research,  this  would  be  extraordinarily  helpful. 

Once  the  youngster  begins  to  show  the  signs  of  autism,  what  you 
are  involved  in  is  a  very  long-term  training  and  education  proposi- 
tion. The  earlier  efforts  to  treat  these  youngsters  through  psycho- 
therapy alone  have  not  proven  to  be  the  answer.  In  fact,  the  educa- 
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tion  programs,  although  tliey  are  coordinated  with  psychotherapy  ef- 
forts, seem  to  be  more  productive. 

So,  I  fftel  the  areas  where  we  need  additional  programing  are  ones  I 
mentioned  to  you.  AVe  neod  to  train  more  teaclieis  to  work  with  autis- 
tic chiJuT-en.  Our  fii-st  step  is  to  train  leadership  people  who  can  then 
train  teaciiers.  We  need  to  develop  model  programs  wliere  these  young- 
sters are  getting  good  services,  because  yo\i  cannot  teacli  teachers 
about  thest^  kids  in  tlic  abstract.  They  have  to  be  realty  in  a  'Miands-on'' 
program  dealing  with  t  hese  severely  handicai)ped  youiigsters.  Also,  the 
number  of  teach^-rs  trained  is  limited  by  the  number  jf  kid^.  You  can- 
not put  a  hundred  teachers  around  one  child. 

COORmNATlON  WITH  MKUICAL  RESKARCVt 

Mr.  Casey.  This  will  have  to  be  coordinated  with  our  medical  re- 
search efforts. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes;  tliat  is  why  I  went  to  NIMH  and  t^ilked  to  tlio  Di- 
rector about  a  coordinated  effort.  So  wliile  I  say  to  you,  yes,  tliis  is  a 
worthy  area ;  two,  it  needs  additional  attention,  and  tliree,  we  are  doing 
the  things  I've  mentioned  and  we  have  more  funds  this  year  tlian  last 
and  we  will  spend  more  funds  next  year  than  this  year.  I  do  not  ac- 
tually think  we  need  a  new  authority  to  do  it.  I  think  it  becomes  a 
question  of  program  priority  rather  than  authority. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  develop  that  is  that  I  am  not 
just  for  picking  out  paiticular  problem  areas,  altliou^li  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  this  regard.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out,  is  this  bill  neces- 
sary? The  purpose  of  ni}^  introducing  the  bill  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  tliink  tliis  problem  should  really  share  in  the  prior- 
ities to  the  degree  I  think  it  merits.  I  think  it  has  been  neglected  in 
some  respects. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  your  introduction  of  the  bill  has  been  helpful  in 
tliat  regard.  I  know  that  tliose  of  us  who  had  begun  efforts  to  create 
this  advocacy  task  force  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  legislation 
obviously  received  support  frpm  otliere  as  they  see  that  this  is  a  public 
priority. 

avoidance  of  fragmented  programs 

Mr.  Casey.  T  think  you  know  if  you  bring  any  bill  and  can  get  it; 
on  the  floor-  -I  do  not  care  what  disease  area — where  it  affects  human 
life,  it  will  pass.  Nobody  will  vote  against  an  autistic  child.  No  one 
will  vote  against  any  disease.  You  name  it,  brin^  It  up  there,  and  it  will 
pass.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  fragment  things  if  we  can  get  the 
proper  emphasis. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  that  would  be  a  step  backward.  Years  ago  the 
groups  interested  in  the  handicapped  had  to  get  over  some,  of  those 
parochial  concerns,  even  though  they  were  very  legitimate  concerns,  in 
order  to  try  to  pull  together  in  this  legislation.  I  know  there  was  great 
concern  among  the  parents  in  one  category  of  children  or  another  that 
the  y  would  loise  out. 

But  the  record  does  not  bear  that  out.  The  record  shows  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have  asked  for  and  appropriated 
additional  funds  and  that  the  larger  programs  at  that  time  still  get  a 
proportional  share  of  interest.  I  think  the  ideally  courageous  people  are 
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some  of  the  parent  associations  who  ^amblecl  on  this  approach,  some- 
times under  pressuro  from  their  own  membership,  have  been  upheld. 
So  I  would  have  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  that  the  <x)mmitteo  mi^lit 
watch  our  efforts  and  jucl^e  whether  we  are  making  appropriate 
^ains,  and  I  think  we  ran  do  that  without  additional  specific  le^j^isla- 
tion.  If  you  did  open  that  door,  we  would  ^x»rhaps  find  our  .Ives  bein^ 
faced  with  a  number  of  similar  kinds  of  bills,  one  for  each  area  of  the 
handicapped. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  Casey.  Tender  technology  and  communications,  set  forth  as  $13 
million  on  page  1G3,  you  show  tne  fis(*al  data,  third  item,  SElMC/ 
RMCN.  What  are  those  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Two  sets  of  programs  we  brought  together  in  recent 
years.  The  RMCN  is  the  regional  center.  These  are  centers  for  the  deaf 
which  grew  out  f  legislation  i)assed  in  195S.  There  arc  four  around 
the  country,  specializing  in  media  for  the  deaf.  There  is  one  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  one  in  Tennessee  which  specializes  in  television. 

Mr.  Casey.  Television  is  where? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  T^niversity  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville.  Tliese  are 
special  af'iiptations  for  the  deaf.  We  have  four  of  those  centers. 

Then  the  Special  Education  Information  and  Materials  Center 
grew  out  of  some  recommendations  of  the  President's  Conference  on 
Mental  Retardation  in  the  1960's.  There  are  expressed  a  specific  need 
to  have  much  more  available  to  teachers  of  the  handicapped,  more  ap- 
propriate information.  The  regular  materials  for  nonhandicapped 
children  were  not  effective. 

"What  we  then  did  was  to  gradually,  throughout  the  next  years  1964 
through  1971,  begin  to  make  some  grants  to  State  education  agencies 
and  to  colleges  and  universities  to  develop  prototype  instructional 
materials  centers  and  to  demonstrate  how  those  centers  misrht  work  in 
the  communities  around  their  locations,  to  develop  materials,  to  cata- 
log materials,  to  develop  systems  for  evaluating  materials,  to  explore 
linking  their  center  with  local  centers.  For  example,  one  center  at  the 
T'^'niversity  of  Texas,  was  linked  to  three  or  four  resfional  service  cen- 
ters which  provided  associate  services.  It  is  linked  by  teletype  now 
and  eventually  it  will  be  linked  to  each  of  the  regional  service  centers 
in  Texas.  From  our  original  investment,  which  was  in  13  of  these 
agencies,  there  are  now  more  than  300  locally  supported  instructional 
materials  centers 

The  next  stage  of  development,  now  that  we  feel  we  have  moved 
out  of  the  stage  where  each  of  these  centers  has  shown  what  its  capa- 
bilities are,  where  its  strengths  are — some  are  much  better  in  teacher 
training,  some  in  materials  development,  some  better  in  evaluation, 
and  so  on.  Our  next  step  will  be  to  link  the  regional  media  centers,  the 
special  educatior  information  materials  center,  and  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Media  Material  into  one  very  tightly  articulated  system  which 
actually  will  get  materials  down  into  the  hands  of  children.  It  will  call 
on  a  national  pool  of  information  rather  tlian  ]cst  on  a  local  or  regional 
pool. 

For  example,  in  this  entire  system  there  are  f^everal  maior  kinds  of 
activities  that  will  need  to  be  done- The  first  is  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  materials.  The  materials  Will  be  developed  anywhere  in  the 
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country  where  people  have  the  capability  for  doing:  that,  but  the 
rejrional  centers  will  have  the  responsibility  for  gathering  locallv 
developed  materials  and  screening  and  improvii  g  those.  Then  the 
National  Center  will  take  those  materials  and  pol  sh  them.  We  don't 
want  to  have  14  centers  all  in  the  ver^^  expensive  business  of  polishing 
Hnal  products,  so  we  have  asked  the  National  Media  Center  to  make  a 
one-shot  investment  and  use  the  other  areas  to  complete  this  work. 

Mr.  Casey.  Give  us  a  breakdown  of  the  $7  million  for  the  centers 
as  well. 

Dr.  Martin.  All  right,  sir. 

[The  information  requested  follows :] 

Breakdown  of  $7  million  for  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
and  Regional  Media  Centers 


National  Center/media  and  matedals  (inclusive)    $850,000 

Southern  States  Cooperative  Learning  Resource  Center   400,  000 

Special  eilucational  instructional  nialerials  centers  (12  centers  at 

$300,000)    3,600,000 

Regional  media  centers  for  the  deaf  (4  centers  at  $300,000)   1,  200,  000 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind   300,000 

SEIMC/RMC/NCBMRH  network  office   500,000 

Evaluation   funds      150,000 


Total    7,  000,  000 


TELEVISION  FILMS 

Mr.  Oasey.  Are  you  making  television  films? 

Dr.  MAR'nx.  Not  television  films  per  se.  We  have  been  making  fUms 
for  some  time  and  captioning  regular  Hollywood  productions  for  deaf 
audiences.  We  add  a  line  whi*"!!  can  be  i*ead  by  deaf  audiences.  We 
have  been  working  more  recently  with  educational  television  stations, 
encouraging  them  to  caption  television  programs.  We  have  paid  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Julia  Child  Show,  when  captioned,  would  be 
interesting  to  deaf  audiences,  and  nondeaf  people  would  not  be 
distracted. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  this  primarily  school-aged  children  ? 

Dr.  Martix.  Yes,  but  not  exclusively.  The  education  program  is 
aimed  at  school-aged  childr'cn  and  most  of  our  expenditures  go  there. 
The  authority  created  by  Congress  in  1958  was  at  that  time  tor  adults. 
It  was  to  promote  cultural  and  educational  improvement  for  deaf 
adults,  so  we  have  continued  to  develop  some  programing  for  deaf 
people  who  are  adults  as  well  as  children. 

Mr.  Casky.  What  kind  oi  program  ?  Is  it  for  reading? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  and  for  vocational  training.  For  example,  pro- 
grams which  are  packaged  to  train  people  in  basic  electronic  assembly 
skills.  This  is  a  program  using  films  and  film  strip.s.  It  is  now  being 
usexl  in  a  number  of  technical  vocational  programs  xross  the  country 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  useful  not  only  for  deaf  adults  but  for  retr.rded 
people.  We  do  not  produce  recreational  materials  or  cultural  materials 
but  we  caption  them  so  deaf  people  can  ienjoy  them, 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  a  program  of  furnishing  mechanical  de- 
vices so  they  might  read  the  slides,  microfilms,  or  whatever  it  is  you 
use? 
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Dr.  Martin.  In  tho.  past  this  pro^jpram  has  distr  ibuted,  only  to  class- 
rooms for  the  deaf,  film  strip  projectors  and  overhead  projectors  so 
that  there  could  be  at  least  one  of  ti.ose  available  in  every  classroom 
for  the  doaf  in  the  country.  We  have  reached  that  objective.  We  have 
not  been  providing  equipment  under  this  pro^^m. 

We  do  support  development  of  e<juipment  under  our  research  pro- 
gram and  we  have  several  very  exciting  new  educational  technology 
devices  in  the  developmciit  process.  But  ve  have  not  proposed  at  this 
time,  to  a<^tually  purchase  Ihem  and  distribute  them  cat  Federal  expen^se. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  coordination  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress program? 

Dr.  Martin.  Ye^.  We  do  not  duplicate  functions  of  the  Library  of 
Conf;i*e^  program.  We  use  them  to  review  new  programs  in  the  area 
of  computer  technology,  for  example,  or  where  we  have  reading 
devices. 

Mr.  Casey.  Enlarge  a  little  for  the  record. 
[The  information  requested  follows:] 

COORWNATION  WITH  THE  LlBBAKY  OF  COT^ORESS 

Library  of  Congress  activity  related  to  the  area  of  the  handicapped  is  primarily 
involved  with  distribution  of  specialized  materials  to  blind  and  pliysically  handi- 
capped persons.  Our  own  dissemination  proKram,  primarily  the  Special  Educa- 
tion Instructional  Materials  Centers,  would  assist  teachers  hy  making  them 
aware  of  these  Library  of  Congress  programs,  but  would  not  duplicate  effort  hy 
actually  distributing  these  materials.  Thus,  our  primary  relationship  is  sup- 
portive of  Library  of  Congress  activities,  but  not  duplicative. 

In  addition,  Library  of  Congress  involvement  with  the  handicapped  results 
in  their  beinC  a  pool  of  e:»:perts  who  can  assist  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  Identification  of  critical  issues  requiring  our  involvement 
and  in  the  evaluation  of  proposals  relating  to  instructional  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, staff  from  the  Library  of  Congress  have  aided  us  in  our  evaluation  of 
activities  related  to  computer  tran.slation  from  print  to  BraiMe  and  several 
projects  relating  to  reading  machines  for  the  blind.  There  are  many  issues  in 
this  area  where  both  agencies  ha"*e  interest,  but  there  is  no  actual  duplication 
of  the  types  of  activities  which  the  two  agencies  carry  on. 

EXCEPTIOXAL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  The  term  "exceptional  children"  sometimes  is  used 
broadly,  I  understand,  to  cover  both  the  handicapped  child  who  is 
exceptionally  gifted  with  remarkable  tnlent  or  a  particularly  high 
intelligence  quotient.  Has  this  been  discussed  today? 

Mr.  Matthets.  It  has  not  been  discussed. 

Mr.  RoBTKSox.  I  would  like  to  hear  something  with  regard  to  this. 

Dr.  Martin.  Under  this  authority  there  is  no  program  for  gifted 
youngsters  authorized.  While  it  is  true  that  many  special  education 
programs  in  States  administer  programs  under  the  same  heading  of 
exceptional  children,  this  authority  is  limited  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren as  defined  by  the  Congress,  retarded  and  blind,  and  so  forth, 
and  not  gifted  children.  We  have  a  small  program  which  is  trying 
to  stimulate  programs  for  gifted  children.  It  has  gathered  some  sup- 
port from  other  authorities — title  III,  vocational  education,  and  so 
forth.  We  do  not  spend  handicapped  dollars  on  gifted  programs. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  Virginia  we  have  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
blind.  What,  it  any,  is  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  program  you 
have  now  outlined  on  such  an  institution  ? 
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Dr,  Martin,  I  cannot  say,  sir,  at  this  time  because  I  am  not  sure  ex- 
artly  what  the  specifications  will  be  for  that  part  of  title  I  which  ap- 
plies tp  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Ther**  is  a  special  part  of 
title  I  which  ^oes  to  aid  State  institutions  and  Stat*:*  schools.  Last  year 
Vir^nia  received  about  $735,000  under  that  authority.  However,  that 
specification  is  yet  to  be  developed. 

Dr.  Ottina.  That  specification  will  have  in  it  sufficient  flexibility 
so  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  it  so  chooses,  can  continue  to  operate  those 
programs  as  it  has  ^n  the  past. 

Mr.  RoiuNSoN.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  whether  or  rot  we 
would  suffer  a  complete  loss  of  the  Federal  funds  if  special  revenue 
sharin^)^  does  not  indeed  come  into  being. 

Dr.  Martin.  If  I  understand  you,  you  are  saying  if  special  revenue 
sharing  is  not  passed  will  that  program  be  terminated  ? 
Mi.  Mattiieis.  I  might  reiterate  what  we  have  said  before,  we  have 


Mr,  Robinson.  I  understand  that  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
these  State  grants  included  the  money  that  Virginia  gets  for  VSDB 
now. 

Dr.  Mabtin.  Yes,  they  do. 


Mr,  RoBixs-Mv.  Wliat  form  do  the  grants  to  supplement  the  shortage 
of  special  education  teachers  take  ? 

Dr.  Marttn,  Grants  to  colleges  and  universities  and  State  education 
agencies.  They  do  two  things— one,  they  support  the  develojinient  of 
faculties  to  offer  courses  and  ^)ractical  settings  for  teachers.  Tliey  also 
have  j^tudent  aid  for  teachevs  available  where  st\Klent  needs  for  special 
scholarslnps  are  involved.  Funds  to  the  'i^tatc^  are  used  for  inservicc 
training,  for  teachers  \v!m  are  not  now  certified  or  for  regular  educa- 
tion teachers  to  help  them  become  nioi^-^  knowledgeable  about  handi- 
capped children  they  will  serve. 

Mr,  KoBiNSON.  It  is  all  institutional  ani^  agency  aid  and  not  student 


Dr.  Martin.  We  do  not  make  direct  scholarship  grants,  but  the  col- 
leger ;hk1  unive]'.^ities  do. 


Mr.  RoBTNRox.  On  page  KiH  of  the  justific  itions,  under  the  second 
sunminry  of  figures,  you  state  "base  aud  chan?re  from  base."*  "What  V>ase 
are  you  referring  to :  This  is  just  In^fore  you  list  your  increases. 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  a  [97^  appropriatioFi  simi,  budget  request. 

Mr.  RoniNsoN.  A  1973  budget  request? 

Dr.  M.VRaTN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
Mr.  P.\ttT':n.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  (Miairman. 

VARI.\nONfi  IN  COST  OF  PROOR^VMS  FOR  TJrE  HANDK'APPKD 

Mr.  AIiv^HFX.  I  have  several  que«;tious.  The  first  one  has  to  do  more 
or  less  with  policy  and  philo,sophy.  I  note  in  the  budget  here  for  the 
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deaf-blind  tlmt  \re  are  servicing  2,900  to  4,500  identifiable  as  such,  $10 
million.  Tliat.  avera^ros  out  to  somothinir  like  $3,500  each. 

Then  we  rome  to  learning  di:  Vilifies.  There  are  roiighlv  1  million 
so  identifiable.  Federal  expenditure  there  is $314  million. 

Preschool  handicapped  shows  40,000  people,  $12  million. 

I  cannot  quite  get  it  all  assimilared  into  my  mind  as  to  whv  t)iere  are 
these  wid*>  discrepancies  and  differences  in  funding  levels  wlien  we  are 
talking  about  just  a  select  few  as  against  so  many.  Is  it  because  with 
(leaf-blind  we  treat  it  as  a  Federal  responsibility  inasmuch  as  States 
and  families  cannot  cope  with  that  big  increase?  With  the  others  we 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  vState  and  local  contributions  in  the 
private  sector  and,  therefore,  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
to  be  so  involved  ?  I  would  like  to  have  some  response  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  thinking:  is  all  wet  or  whether  that  is  really  the  reason  for  it. 
Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  will  comment,  "This  is  a  lot  of  money 
for  just  a  few.''  Wouldn't  that  justif  v  a  bigger  Federal  contribution  in 
these  other  areas  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  A  child  who  is  severely  multiply  handicapped,  such  as  a 
deaf  Hind  child,  has  the  s^'me  ri^jht  to  be  educated  to  his  fullest  po- 
tential as  every  other  child.  The  costs  of  this  education,  including  es- 
p^ntial  related  services,  are  considerable,  because  the  barrier  to  learn- 
ing T)resented  by  the  impairments  involved  are  enormous,  and,  most 
often,  other  physical  and  emotional  disorders  accompany  the  more  ob- 
vious sensory  disorders. 

Because  ofthe.se  ery  hi^rh  per  child  costs,  because  of  the  relatively 
low  incidence  of  (bese  children  (limited  sparsely  tlirou^rhout  the 
Fnited  States),  no  one — parents,  the  States,  the  private  sector- <*ould 
possibly  pay  for  a  program  for  them  to  help  them  become  as  self- 
sufficient  and  self-supportin^r  as  j^ossible.  The  Federal  Government 
reco^ized  several  years  a^ro  that  only  it  could  provide  the  necessarv 
resources  to  deal  with  this  finite  population  of  extreme  s])ecial  i  eed. 

The  Federal  role  in  this  area,  quite  frankly,  has  been,  and  shoul  i  bp, 
as  a  purchaser  of  services  for  these  very  special  children — services 
which  thev  are  entitled  to  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht,  and  which,  sinuilv,  no 
one  els(^  could  pay  for.  This  is  not  the  case  in  onr  other  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped  \\hich  are  desicrPed  to  be  model- 
iuir,  experimental,  demonstration,  and  catalytic  activities,  the  cost.s  of 
\v})ich  ultimately  to  be  picked  un  from  other  than  Federal  sources. 
Thus,  the  discreT>ancy  between  the  cost.s  of  edncatiufr  the  d'^r.f  blind 
and  those  in  our  other  program  are  a  function  of  tv*  o  t,peratin^  fac- 
tors; tile  philosoohicai  basis  unon  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
ncceT>te'^  restHinsibilitv  in  the  deaf-blind  area  on  the  one  han^l,  and 
the  oat.  trophically  hi^rb  cost  itself  of  such  education,  on  the  other. 

AVAILABTUTY  OK  nTITNTfAL  ASSTSTAXCE 

Mr.  Mtcttkl.  'WHien  you  say  "extensive  technical  assistance"  will  be 
7)rovided  bv  tho  Federal  admi^iistrators  of  this  proQ^rani,  are  you  talk- 
in^r  about  the  revenue  sharinrr  prorrraiu?  What  kind  of  technical  as- 
sistance do  you  mean?  Will  thev  be  prepared  to  help  the  States  with 
re^nectto  handicapped  pro^rrams?  What  are  vour  plans  for  makinp: 
.sure  this  technical  a.ssistance  wnll  be  available  to  all  -.vho  want  iti 

Dr.  Martix.  The  technical  assistance  we  request  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  has  been  made  available  to  the  States  by  us,  at  their  request, 
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for  the  past  several  years.  We  believe  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
relevance  and  applicability  whether  it  is  conducted  within  or  without 
a  revenue  sharing  mode. 

Basically  characterized,  technical  assistance  involves:  providing  de- 
velopmental program  assistance  to  the  States,  helping  them  to  think 
through,  in  terms  of  their  own  individual  needs  as  they  assess  them, 
their  comprehensive  long-range  planning  for  educating  their  handi- 
capped children,  most  effectively  using  all — including  Federal — re- 
sources available  to  them ;  lielping  them  as  they  strive  to  improve  their 
processes  of  administration  of  their  own,  and  federally  assisted,  pro- 
grams and  projects;  and  acting  in  a  general  liaison  and  information 
gathering  and  dissemination  role,  making  knowledge  of  proving 
practices  available,  issuing  periodic  reports  of  studies,  and  so  forth, 
and  being  available  as  resource  peoi)le  able  to  provide  input  into  for- 
mation of  States'  policies,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  programing  as 
accumulated  from  tliroughout  tl country  on  a  rational  perspective. 
This  kind  of  assistance  has  been  available  to  States  (and  localities; 
who  want  it  and  we  anticipate  it  to  'Continue. 

EFFECTS  OF  RilVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Michel.  The  programs  in  this  activity  were  never  intended  to 
provide  anything  like  total  support  for  handicapped  education  in  this 
coimtry,  were  they  ?  Would  you  speak  to  that  point? 

Then,  if  these  programs  are  designed  to  act  as  catalysts  to  bring 
aboiit  changes  in  educational  patterns  in  the  field,  isn't  there  a  danger 
in  ivmoving  Federal  direction  from  the  grant  programs  by  putting 
them  into  revenue  sharing?  Are  you  taking  the  strings  off,  or  are  there 
anv  strings  to  take  off? 

t)r.  M  vRTix,  It  is  correct  that  these  programs  were  not  intended  to 
provide  total  support,  but  rather  were  designed  and  implemented  to 
be  catalysts  to  stimulate  expansion  and  impi  wement  of  the  States'  own 
effoi-ts  in  providing  educational  services  for  handicapped  children.  It 
might  be  added,  incidentally,  that  this  catal>:lv!  strategy  has  proven 
to  be  quite  successful  in  many  areas,  perhaps  most  visibly  in  the  early 
childhood  mva,  in  progress  in  State  legislation,  and  in  the  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  being  served  with  other  than  Federal 
funding. 

The  catalytic  programing  has  taken  place  in  an  r^ivironment  of 
interaction  of  the  State  grant  programs  (that  is,  the  nondiscretionarj'^ 
programs  of  VI-B  of  FH A) ,  and  titles  I  ( Public  Law  80^%1  amend- 
ment) and  III  of  ESEA,  and  portions  of  the  vocational  educational 
am^^ndments,  with  the  several  discretionary  programs  we  administer. 
This  interaction  and  coordination  (at  the  State  level)  has  permitted 
the  States,  using  our  available  technical  assistance  to  them,  to  de- 
velop ^'>niprehensive  long-range  planning  to  best  utilize  all  of  the 
resources — Federal,  State,  and  local — available  to  them. 

This  is  really  the  essence  of  the  characteristics  of  our  Federal  role 
in  the  nondisc'retionarv  area;  we  frankly  have  not  thought  of  it  as 
"striri,(?s"  (though,  indeed,  there  have  been  some  minimal  regulatory 
requirements  which  are  necessary  to  assure  program  integrity,  legality, 
and  accountability).  Our  present  expectation  is,  judging  from  the  very 
favorable  response  we  have  had  as  we  have  carried  out  this  role,  that 
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even  under  a  revenue  sharing  mode,  the  States'  utilization  of  our  avail- 
iible  t'^chnical  assistance  would  continue  at  the  same  hi^rh  level. 

NATIONWIDE  AMOUNTS  FOR  KDtJCATION  OF  TPB  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Michel.  What  are  we  spending  nationally  for  education  efforts 
for  the  handicapped?  Could  vcu  bn^ak  that  down  for  tiie  record  by 
Federal,  Stale,  and  local  funds'?  Wha^.  other  Federal  pro;:rrams  provide 
funds  for  education  of  the  handicapped? 

Dr.  Martin.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  $2,2;i5.0OO,OO0  was  spent  in  the 
Nation  for  educational  efforts  specifically  directed  toward  education 
of  the  handicapped.  S^'-ate  and  local  agencies  spent  $2,014,000,000  of 
this  amount.  This  fi^re  inchides  all  Federal  proprrams  providing  funds 
for  the  education  of  hr.ndicapped  ildren.  inchidin^j:  Public  Law  89- 
313  amendment  to  ticle  t  (ESEA)  ,  title  III  set  aside  for  the  handi- 
capped ;  and  the  vocational  education  set-aside. 

rURRKNT  MANPOWER  NEEDS 

Mr.  IMicHET..  What  are  the  current  manpower  needs  in  this  fiekl? 
What  kind  of  training  do  we  need  the  most?  Ho\y  does  your  teacher 
training  pro<rram  in  this  activity  relate  to  the  administration's  overall 
manpower  and  student  assistance  plans  and  priorities  ? 

Dr.  MarttN.  The  lar^rcst  need  in  terms  of  numbers  of  personnel  re- 
quired is  the  area  of  emotional  disturbance.  Only  14  percent  of 
the  estimated  need  in  this  area  has  been  met.  Across  areas  of  handicap- 
pin^!:  conditions,  it  is  estimated  that  290.000  personnel  are  still  needed 
to  meet  educational  service  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

Tliere  is  still  a  shortajre  of  leadership  personnel  (doctoral  level)  in 
the  field  of  si)ecia1  education.  Such  pei*soiinel  are  needed  to  statT  ]>rep- 
aration  pro^rrams  for  educators  of  handicapped  children,  and  to  pro- 
vide training?  to  regular  educators  pertaining  to  the  education  of  hand- 
icapped children. 

An  effcrt  should  he  made  to  recruit  reji^u^ar  class  teachers  into  the 
field  Thi:  stratcfry  is  more  feasible  at  this  time  due  to  the  surplus  of 
re^.ilar  class  teachers.  However,  the  recruitment  of  such  individuals 
should  not  be  conducted  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality  factors  in  .^election 
of  potential  teachers.  All  project  directors  have  been  requested  to  pro- 
vide student  financial  aid  on  the  ba.sisof  na  \  and  also  on  the  basis  of 
need  i^^'*  educators  of  handicaDped  childrer.  The  admiuMtration  rec- 
ognizes thiit  educators  of  handicapped  cliihhen  are  still  needed,  and 
has  responded  t(  this  need  by  supporting  the  division  of  training  pro- 
p-ams- activities. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey  ? 

.ADDITIOX.  T,  XKKDS  FOR  SPKriAI.  KDCC.\TION  Th:.\CTCERS 

Mr.  Orey.  On  pa^t  146of  the  justifications \ou  indicate  there  are  not 
enouprh  specially  tnii..ed  teachers  for  exib^n  r  educational  pro^rrams. 
Just  a  ^yenr  ral  question.  What  do  you  think  ^sthe  most  important  thii^a 
which  we  can  do  in  addition  to  what  we  ai-e  doin^r  now  to  take  can* 
of  that  problem  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  most  important  thinjr  would  be  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  train  these  teachers.  That 
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lias  a  twofold  subpart.  Oie  is  that  we  liave  to  support  faculty.  Sl>ecial 
iducation  maV  not  l)e  tlie  most  attractive  area  for  an  increase  in  uni- 
versity supiKirt.  althoujrl;  students  are  tindinjr  this  attractive  and  are 
flocking  to  it. 

Manv  colleges  and  universities  itre  having  trouble  with  providing 
students  the  g(X)d  kinds  of  practical  experience  needed  because  they 
are  in  communities  where  i  ^  ere  are  too  few  children  available,  so  we 
have  been  developing  and  we  need  to  develop  alteniative  strategies  for 
providing  teachers  with  the  internship  kinds  of  experience  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Obey.  Are  you  doing  anything  about  the  teacher  surplus  we 
have  developed  in  the  past  few  years  fls  there  anything  wc  are  doing 
to  try  to  get  some  of  those  people  into  jobs  in  this  area  ?  Are  we  trying 
to  get  them  into  specialized  training? 

Dr.  Mautix.  We  have  planned  for  this  eventuality  over  the  past 
couple  years,  again  in  tvro  ways.  One  is  to  encourage  these  students 
into  special  education  in  the  first  place  We  don't  want  to  get  only  the 
teachers  who  are  not  able  to  find  employment  into  special  education, 
so  we  have  been  recruiting  undergraduate  students  and  graduate 
students  to  get  them  into  the  field  of  special  education  That  curve  is 
up  sharply.  Students  seem  to  have  a  higher  o^-rvice  need.  Some  of 
this  transfer  is  because  job  availability  is  there  and  people  t  ecognize 
the  need. 

Second,  we  hav.  a  lot  of  .efforts,  primarily  through  State  depart- 
ments, to  train  rjgiilar  teachers  into  the  special  education  area.  Thi.<? 
is  done  through  in-service  training  and  also  through  our  graduate 
fellowship  scholarship  support  to  attract  these  people  to  come  into 
degree  programs  in  special  education  for  1  year.  Many  States  require 
that.  ,  I 

We  are  also  developing  some  programing  right  now  

TEACHER  SURPLtrS  u 

)  * 

Mr  Obey.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  specific  question  of  the  people 
who  Imve  gotten  out  into  the  job  market,  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
teaching  job  because  there  are 'too  many  of  them  floating  around, 
and  eventually  being  divertexl  into  ncneducation  areas.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  are  trying  to  do  to  get  those  pccpl"  ^aclv  into  this  area?  Ts 
that  practi'^al  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  It  is  practical.  Colleges  and  universities  are  using 
fellowship  scholarshipj  support  to  attract  these  people  to  come  into 
special  education,  giving  them  short-term  training,  usually  up  to  1 
year  to  pick  up  the  additional  skills  necessary  to  work  with  handi- 
capped teachers  In  addition,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  education 
agencies,  we  have  supported  a  great  deal  of  teacher  training,  some 
under  the  grants  to  States  and  others,  toward  this  population.  The 
school  district  within  a  State  will  make  plans  to  hire  regular  teachers 
to  fill  special  class  responsibilities  and  then  provide  supplemental 
instruction  along  the  way. 

We  have  also  developed  some  computer-assisted  instruction  where 
regular  teachers  can  receive  additional  training  in  special  education. 
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UPGRADING  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Obey.  You  mention  on  page  167  upgrading  and  updating  tlie 
135,000  teachere  currently  employed,  of  wliom  nearly  one-half  are  un- 
certified, and  that  tliis  is  a  critical  task.  If  that  is  a  critical  task  should 
we  not  be  spending  more  money  on  it  than  we  are  now?  I  note  the 
budget  is  the  same  this  year  as  it  was  last  year. 

Dr.  Martin.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  areas.  In  this  entire  area  you 
continually  fac^  the  problem  that  there  is  a  great  need.  There  are  chil- 
dren unserved,  insufficiency  of  teachers,  and  in  any  driven  year  you  will 
stop  short.  I  can  iiever  say  that  there  is  not  a  need  beyond  the  level  of 
every  budget  we  submit.  In  general  the  budget  has  been  increasing  in 
each  of  these  areas. 

PRIORITY  AREAS 

Mr.  Obey.  If  you  were  to  pick  out  the  one,  two,  and  three  areas  which 
could  most  usefully  use  additional  funds  over  and  above  what  you  have 
in  this  budget — recognize  you  are  not  recommending  that — what 
would  they  be? 

Dr.  MavItin.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  speaking  in  terms  of  where 
we  have  put  the  dollars  available  to  us  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Obey;  I  would  prefer  you  not  answer  it  that  way.  We  face  a 
lot  of  competing  demands,  just  as  you  do.  If  I  were  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent position,  in  determining  where  additional  funds  would  go  in  this 
budget  abcfve  what  you  have  in  this  budget  before  us,  where  would  those 
areas  be  in  your  personal  j  udgment  ? 

Dr.  Martii^.  The  basic  intention  of  this  program  is  to  help  children 
get  an  education.  The  first  priority  comes  to  supporting  children  in 
additional  programing  within  the  schools.  I  think  the  most  effective 
place  to  do  that  right  now  is  in  the  preschool  area  because  I  feel  as 
though  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in 
those  youngsters  who  have  problems. 

Last  year  more  than  550  children  were  returned  from  our  model  pre- 
school program  to  regular  education  settings,  .settings  in  which  they 
had  not  been  accepted  before — either  day  care^  Headstart,  and  so  on. 
Those  children  re;/ resent  a  tremendous  savings,  not  just  the  first  year 
in  school  but  e\'ery  year  throughout. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  would  rank  that  above  additional  effort  for  teacher 
training? 

Dr.  Martik.  You  need  a  balance  between,  those  two  areas.  You  need 
to  have  the  teachers  do  that  job.  We  have  increased  the  priority  within 
the  universities  on  training  preschool  teachers,  for  examp  to  parallel 
the  growth  in  this  area.  I  feel  that  is  a  preventative  strategy.  You  are 
quite  right,  finite  numbers  of  teachers  available  frequently  limits  devel- 
opment of  new  services.  Throughout  the  years  we  have  balanced  in- 
creased request  for  services  with  increased  requests  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  In  the  area  of  teacher  training,  because  of  the  teacher 
surplus,  other  agencies  and  institutions  are  working  at  that  problem 
as  well.  They  recognize  that  there  are  opportunities  in  the  education 
of  the  handicapped  and  advise  students  to  go  into  that  area.  So  there 
is  activity  there  whether  or  not  we  do  anything. 

In  the  area  of  the  preschool,  however,  there  is  not  that  much 
activity  by  other  agencies.  That  is  why  it  ranks  as  a  higher  priority. . 

O 
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Mr.  Obey.  You  mentioned  $2^/^  billion  as  being  the  total  cost  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  kids  we  are  not  now  reaching  Is  that  $2^^ 
billion  the  cost  above  our  present  spending  Ir  vel  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  An  excess  cost  figure. 


Mr.  Obey.  On  page  151  of  the  justifications,  under  the  special  tar- 
get programs,  you  say  the  objective  for  1973  was  the  increased  enroll- 
ment of  h-^ndicapped  children  in  preschool  programs  by  75,000.  What 
in  fact  has  been  the  result  ?  Have  you  reached  that  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  fiscal  year  is  not  over,  but  our  guess  is  that  we  will 
reach  that  figure.  What  happened  was  that  we  thought  Congress 
would  act  to  increase  participation  of  handicapped  children  in  the 
Headstart  program.  We  felt  that  alone  should  bring  in  nearly  40,000 
children,  so  this  sum  will  be  oversubscribed. 

We  have  to  patch  together  data  in  this  area  because  there  is  no 
single  agency  which  is  responsible  for  preschool  programing.  The 
schools,  for  example,  have  liiiiiiad  programs,  many  private  agencies 
run  preschool  programs,  the  health  departments  run  them  in  some 
areas,  and  so  on.  We  therefore  have  a  hard  time  summing  this  up  each 
yeai*  because  there  is  no  recording  and  reporting  system  in  enect. 

However,  what  we  have  been  doing  is  gathering  the  data  Tve  can 
from  the  States,  gathering  data  from  our  own  sources,  and  asking 
others  to  send  us  the  information  that  they  have.  The  trend  is  up  and 
we  feel  tliat  more  than  75,000  youngsters  will  c-f  -^rolled  in  preschool 
programs. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  say  your  goal  is  a  total  of  175,000.  That  is  out  of  a 
total  potential  number  of  what? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  predict  there  are  about  one  million  of  these  child- 
ren. That  one  million  is  based  on  about  5  percent  of  the  population.  The 
average  is  10  percent  of  school-age  population,  but  many  of  the  dis- 
abilities we  consider  handicaps  do  not  really  display  themselves  as 
c]eal]^^  until  youngstei^s  are  at  school  age,  for  example,  learning  dis- 
abilities, emotional  problems,  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  Obey.  You  mentioned  somewhere  the  difficulty  we  have  in  identi- 
fying kids  who  actually  need  services.  '(Vhere  is  the  biggest  gap  in  that 
regard?  Where  is  the  biggest  area  we  can  improve  in  this 
identification  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Age  group  ?  . 

Mr.  Obey.  WhBt  devices  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  we  still  have  difficulty  in  actually  processing 
children.  Diagnostic  teams  are  not  extant.  Schools  have  not  developed 
a  system  for  diagnosing  youngsters  arid  for  testing  them.  Our  effort 
in  tlie  regional  resource  ^Qgram  has  been  to  demonstrate  how  young- 
sters can  be  individually  diagnosed.  In  the  learning  disability  pro- 
grams a  similiar  approach  is  taken. 

I  talked  to  a  State  director  in.  a  given  State,  sinc6  I  know  he  has  a 
very  good  State  law,  one  which  would  reimburse  local  districts  for 
any  handicapped  class,  and  I  aked  why  he  wasn't  comin^f?  closer  to  100- 
percent  identification.' There  were  two  answers.  One  was  that  they 
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were  not  diagnosing  the  children,  which  would  trigger  the  need  for  the 
classes ;  the  other  was  a  fiscal  response. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  sensed  with  Mr.  Natclier  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  last  year.  The  school  system  there  testified  they  had  had 
considerable  trouble  in  identifying  those  kinds  of  kids.  "Wliat  has  been 
their  specific  problem?  We  had  a  terrible  hassle  getting  any  informa- 
tion at  all  from  those  people. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  it,  Mr.  Obey.  I  can 
generalize  from  similar  experiences.  Again  it  is  perhaps  that  they  do 
not  have  the  system  and  people  in  the  system  to  do  that  job.  There 
are  a  lot  of  children  who  have  to  be  screened. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  appreciate  j^our  looking  into  it  more  thoroughly 
and  expanding  on  it  in  the  record. 

[The  information  requested  follows:] 

IDENTIFICA.TION  AT?D  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  DiBTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

As  Of  September  1972,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Plaoement  Services  were 
reorganized  and  expanded  in  order  to  place  all  students  requiring  services.  As 
of  Janiiary  1973,  three  special  education  staff  members  have  been  assiprned  to 
the  four  pupil  personnel  child  and  youth  study  teams  to  assist  in  the  placeiHent 
of  aU  referred  students.  On  the  local  school  level  students  may  be  assigned  to 
school-based  special  education  teachers  on  the  basis  of  a  presumptive  diagnostic 
statement  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  a  long  delay  before  placement  becomes 
available. 

Parental  notification  is  made  in  every  case  with  the  parent  or  guardian  having 
the  right  to  request  a  formal  hearing  if  they  are  not  in  agreement  with  the 
recommendation. 

Staff  has  been  available  un  a  fulMimc  basis  to  answer  any  queries  and  ffive 
immediate  feedback  to  persons  requesting  hiformation. 
The  future  emphasis  will  De  on  decentralized  placement. 

In  general  the  outreach  attempts  to  date  have  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  every  few  students  who  were  previously  unknown  to  the  school  system.  The 
most  effective  procedure  would  be  a  door-to-door  survey,  which  is  being  planned. 

COJ'MUNrCATION,  PUBLIC  REXATIONS,  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  FAdLITIES 

AND  SERVICES 

A  ^reat  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  and  Outreach  announcement  has  ap- 
peared over  a  period  of  time  announcing  the  availability  of  services  for  all  stu- 
dents. A  door-to-door  census  which  will  include  an  effort  to  identify  additional 
handicapi)ed  students  is  in  preoperational  stage. 

A  task  force  on  implementation  of  the  Waddy  Decree  has  been  established 
consisting  of  representation  from  the  public  schools,  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  District  of  Columbia  Government  Budtret  Office,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Corporation  Counsel.  Other  members  are  to  be  added  as  necessary. 

An  effort  has  begun  to  organize  and  mobilize  all  community  agencies  around 
the  establishment  of  priorities  and  programing  in  relation  to  those  priorities. 

RESEARCH  IN  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Green.  As  I  understand  it,  in  response  to  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion, you  said  all  the  R.  &D.  would  remain  in  the  Office  of  Education? 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  not  completely  tnio.  I  misspoke.  We  did  have 
a  transfer  of  $5  million  from  the  R.  &  x).  effort  of  the  Bureau  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Education.  They  also  reviewed  carefully  with 
us  the*  whole  list  of  our  proiects  and  selected  some  which  they  felt 
had  ^ieneral  educational  implicsitions  and  wore  b?.sic  in  nature  and  for 
which  they  might  be  appropriate  monitors. 

Mrs.  Green.  By  and  large  ?  . 
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Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mrs.  GhREEN.  Do  you  have  at  this  time  the  amount  that  is  bein^  spent 
at  NIH  or  NIMH  in  the  same  kind  of  research  for  handicapped 
children? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  will  have  to  pro\  ide  that  for  the  record, 
[The  information  follows :] 

Remarks  on  NIH-NIMH  Research 

This  question  requires  a  response  at  at  least  three  levels:  Overall  research 
and  development  activities  in  BEH,  NIH,  and  NIMH :  Special  programs  within 
the  three  organizations ;  and  specific  projects  supported  hy  these  programs.  We 
will  have  to  request  a  thorough  analysis  on  NIMH-NIH  research  to  determine 
the  amount  of  funds  spent  on  handicapped  children. 

The  research  program  within  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
is  focussed  on  research  relating  to  the  education  of  handicapi>ed  children.  While 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  NIH  and  NIMH  research  effort  is  directed  at 
the  handicapped,  these  efforts  are  generally  less  specific  to  educational  problems 
and  their  solutions.  Thus,  while  activities  supjK>rted  by  each  program  may  have 
implications  for  all,  the  agency  missions  are  sufficiently  imique  to  provide  reason- 
able assurance  against  duplication  of  effort.  In  addition,  where  questions  of  jur- 
isdiction cannot  be  clearly  determined  we  can  cooperate  in  the  joint  support  of 
projects. 

At  the  second  level,  we  have  identified  the  NIMH  and  NIH  programs  most 
likely  to  relate  to  our  own  activities.  This  Involves  primarily  the  extramural,  re- 
search support  programs  of  the  three  agencies.  We  are  continuing  to  monitor 
other  activities  in  both  NIH  and  NIMH,  but  to  date  we  have  found  no  major 
areas  either  for  concern  over  possible  duplication  or  for  need  for  coordination. 

We  have  not  typically  or  systematically  monitored  NIH  and  NIMH  activities 
on  a  project  by  project  basis,  since  we  have  been  sufficiently  confident  that  general 
and  specific  program  considerations  provided  adequate  assurance  of  necessary 
coord inaf ion.  However,  in  response  to  this  question  we  have  requested  compre- 
hensive project  Ustings  from  both  NIH  and  NIMH  for  review.  We  anticipate 
that  complete  analysis  of  these  n^aterials  may  require  several  months.  However, 
we  will  proceed  with  such  an  analjsis  to  assure  tlaat  we  are  achieving  necessary 
coordination  and  avoiding  undesirable  duplication  of  effort. 

AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Martin.  They  would  not  be  doing  educational  research  in  gen- 
eral, however.  They  might  occasionally  be  doing  research  sometimes 
which  might  be  similar  but  not  so  much  on  developmesnt  of  curricu- 
lum and  methods  of  teaching. 

Mrs.  Green.  It  is  not  confined  entirely  to  educational  research, 
either,  is  it? 

Dr.  Martin;  Almost  entirely,  yes. 

THE  MULLEN  CONTRACT 

Mrs.  GrREEN.  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  amount  spent  on  E 
&  D.  You  listed  the  highest  priorities  and  placed  first  the  need  for 
support  of  services  for  children  who  are  actually  in  school^  handi- 
capped children.  Just  to  get  it  in  the  record,  let  me  go  to  the  Mullen 
contract  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Do  you  have  at  hand  the  total 
amount  that  you  have  given  on  the  Mullen  contract? 

Dr.  Martin.  Approximately  $750,000. 

Mrs.  Green.  And  the  renewal  in  1972  was  for  what  amount? 
Dr.  Martin.  $164,600.  In  the  4  vears  we  have  given  them  contracts 
for  $140,456,  $217,000,  $222,492,  $^64,600. 
Mrs.  Green.  $164,000  was  the  total  in.  1972? 
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Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  newspaper  stories 
which  maxie  it  seem  the  whole  $750,000  was  this  year. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  ^thought  it  was  more  than  you  sugge^  in  1972. 

Dr.  Martin.  No,  it  was  not;  $500,000  Avas  authorization  for  the 
pro-am. 

Mrs.  Green.  On  a  sole  source  basis? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Green.  At  the  time  the  sole  source  contract  Avas  given  to  them 
was  there  an  actual  proposal  before  the  Sole  Source  Board  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  No  ;  there  was  a  propot:al  before  the  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  had  in  fact  acted  on  this  proposal  and  reviewed  it.  The  pro- 
gram officer  had  the  proposal  in  Boston  where  it  was  going  to  be 
Handled  by  the  regional  contracting  officer. 

Mrs.  Green.  Does  not  the  requirement  in  the  Office  of  Education  un- 
der the  changes  made,  supposedly  by  Mr.  Ottina  last  year,  require 
that  the  proposal  be  before  the  Sole  Source  Board  at  the  time  the 
Sole  Source  Board  is  reviewing  it? 

Dr.  Martin.  After  the  proposal  leaves  our  bureau  and  is  approved 
at  the  program  level,  it  is  not  under  my  control.  I  was  not  present.  My 
understanding  is  that  there  was  not  a  proposal  in  hand  and  tliere  was 
a  reason  for  that  which  may  not  have  been  a  good  reason. 

Mrs.  Green.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  regulations  as  I  understood  it. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true  but  we  can  verify  it.  Mr. 
Eoberts  served  on  the  Sole  Source  Board  from  time  to  time. 
Mrs.  Green.  Insert  that  information  in  the  record. 
[The  information  requested  follows :] 

FoU  owing  is  a  copy  of  an  internal  OflSce  of  Education  memorandum  concerning 
Sole  Source  Board  procedures : 

February  12,  1973 

To :  Deputy  Executive  OflScers  .  . 

From  :  Director,  Contracts  and  Grants  Division 
Subject :  Sole  Source  Board  Procedures ;  Clarification 

1.  Re<:?»ntly  I  have  learned  that  there  is  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  program 
personnel  regarding  the  nature  of  documentation  required  to  be  presented  to  the 
board.  As  examples,  one  official  Relieved  that  he  had  to  have  a  proposal  from  a 
prospective  contractor  to  submit  to  the  board.  Another  asked  if  he  could  bring  an 
action  before  the  board  without  r.uch  a  proposal  (he  didn't  have  one). 

2.  Announcement  Xo.  200  speaV^s  to  a  "proposed  action"  to  be  brought  before 
tho  board.  Not  only  is  a  contractor  pri  posal  not  necessary,  but  program  i>erson- 
nel  have  no  authority  to  solicit  proposals.  Of  course,  if  a  truly  unsolicited  pro- 
posal is  received,  it  must  be  presented  to  the  board. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this,  memo  is  to  make  it  clear  that  a  proposed  action  to  be 
brought  before  the  board  does  not  have  to  involve  a  contractor  proposal.  Z*-  may 
be  a  precise,  definitive  written  statement  of  a  program's  requirement.  In  su  .h  a 
cnse,  following  board  approval,  solicitation  of  a  sole  source  proposal  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Contracts  and  Grants  Division. 

Ronald  L.  Filipy. 

Addresses : 

W.  Barefoot  (DCHE) 
W.  Jennings  (DCOAE) 
M.  Reed  (DCPBM) 
T.  Roberts  (DCSS) 
B.  Sullivan  (DCP) 
D.  WendeU  (DOC) 
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As  the  above  memorandum  of  February  12,  1973  indicates,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  proposal  in  hand  when  a  project  is  brought  before  Uie  Sole  Source  Board. 
In  fact,  as  the  memorandum  states,  program  personnel  have  no  authority  to  so- 
licit proposals  at  this  state  of  the  project's  consideration. 

INDIVIDUALS  INVOL\^D  WITH  MULLEN  CONTRACT 

Mrs.  Green.  ^Vlio  was  to  be  the  chief  program  director  under  this 
contract? 

Dr.  Martin.  For  the  Mullen  Co.  or  our  Bureau  ? 
Mrs.  Green.  For  the  Mullen  Co. 
Dr.  Martin.  Howard  Hunt. 
Mrs.  Greex.  E.  Howard  Hunt? 
Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Green.  Was  he  on  any  other  Federal  Government  payroll  at 
that  time  ? 

Dr.  Mart.n.  Simultaneously,  he  was  not  supposed  tu  be.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  about  a  year  after  we  gave  this  convract  to  the  Mullen 
Co.  they  hired  Howard  Hunt.  They  always  have  had  more  than  one 
person  work  on  a  contract  for  us» 

Mrs.  Green.  I  understand  that,  but  my  question  s  this:  At  the  time 
the  sole  source  contract  was  given  to  the  MuLen  Co.,  with  E. 
Howard  Hunt  as  tlie  chief  program  director,  was  he  on  any  other 
Federal  payroll  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  He  was  working,  as  he  had  been  informed,  on  a  day 
basis  at  the  ^Vhite  House. 

Mrs»  Green.  At  how  much  a  day  ? 
Dr.  Martin.  That  they  didn't  tell  us. 

Mrs»  Green.  I  think  the  record  shows  $100  per  day  at  the  White 
House  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Martin.  The  Mullen  Co.  assured  us  he  would  not  be  wovklnj^ 
on  our  contract  on  the  daine  days  that  he  was  working  on  a  day  basis 
there.  They  were  keeping  records  along  that  line. 

Mrs»  Green.  T\naat  expertise  did  E.  Howard  Hunt  have  to  be  the 
chief  program  director  for  this  contract  for  the  handicapped  and  what 
was  the  purpose  of  his  contract? 

Dr.  Martin.  Mr.  Hunt  was  hired  by  the  Mullen  Co.  and  introduced 
to  us  as  a  man  who  had  had  expertise  in  writing.  He  had  worked  at 
other  times  for  Time-Lifp,  and  had  %  background  in  writinof  on  public 
aifairs.  He  was  unknown  to  us.  We  did  not  question  their  hiring  him. 
We  would  not  ordinarily  question  a  university  or  any  grantee  or  con- 
tractor inasmuch  as  we  assume  that  we  review  the  pi-oduct  they  pro- 
duce/They have  had  other  people  work  for  them  hi  the  past  and  who 
have  worked  for  them  since  on  our  contracts— — 

Mrs.  Green,  I  want  to  speed  this  up  a  little.  I  don't  mean  to  cut  you 
off.  However,  you  say  you  did  not  know  E.  Howard  Hunt.  You  are 
quoted  as  having  said  that  you  thought  it  would  be  helpful  because 
he  had  close  ties  to  tlie  White  House.  Is  that  not  correct?  ' 

Dr.  Martin.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Hunt  when  he 
was  hired.  I  met  him  during  the  course  of  his  duties. 


BENEFITS  FROM  MULLEN  CONTRACT 
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Mrs.  Green.  What  did' you  receive  (the  Bureau)  and  what  do  you 
think  the  taxpayers  received  in  benefits  from  the  contract  which  was 
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given  to  the  Mullen  Co.  ?  Will  you  describe  briefly  how  those  $164,000, 
or  the  other  thousands  of  dollars,  were  spent? 

^  Dr.  Martin.  The  Mullen  Co.  is  simply  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  developing  public  information  materials  so  that  the  parents 
know  we  have  a  referral  service  available  to  them  which  gives  them 
information.  I  picked  today  1  week,,  letters  on  this  closer-look  pro- 
gram  

Mrs.  Green.  You  misunderstood  my  question.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  this?  How  was  this  $164,000  to  be  spent? 

Dr.  Martin.  Developing  film  commercials,  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials, and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  Green.  Who  appeared  in  that  \  commercials? 

Dr.  Martin.  A  variety  of  people.  Many  of  them  have  dealt  with 
childroii  and  many  have  been  narrated  by  prominent  personalites.  The 
most  recent  one  was  done  by  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower. 

Mrs.  Green.  In  terms  of  the  great  needs  which  yoii  have  outlined 
and  the  high  priorities,  do  you  think  that  this  committee  would  be 
justified  in  placing  the  amount  that  you  request  in  K.  &  D.  when  the 
money  is  spent  in  this  jtaanner  without  handicapped  children  getting 
as  much  benefit  as  many  people  feel  they  should  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  This  program  is  helping  parents.  I  have  here  three  or 
four  notes  from  them  which  we  picked  up  this  week  saying  "Thank 
you  very  much.  I  have  found  the  program  for  my  son  as  a  result  of 
the  information  you  have  given,"  and  some  of  these  are  touching. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  refer  to  the  $164,000? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  This  lets  people  know  that  we  have  on  file  a  cai)a- 
bility  of  providing  them  with  information  on  availability  of  special 
.  education- programs.  Here  is  an  example.  "Through  the  information 
I  was  able  to  contact  the  right  office  in  the  State's  special  education 
department.  Remedial  help  started  recently.  I  will  place  this  infor- 
mation on  file  in  the  public  library." 

There  are  other  similar  letters. 'One  states  they  are  moving  from  one 
State  to  anothei*  and  they  need  new  information. 

I  may  not  be  saying  this  well,  but  when  a  parent  writes,  they  want 
to  know  where  they  can  ^^ot  special  ocliioation  for  the  youngster  and 
they  want  material  We  have  done  that.  We  answered  120,000  letters 
like  that. 

The  Mullen  Co.  .was  to  got  oommevcials,  through  cooperation  of  the 
advertising  council  and  othci's,  information  out  to  the  people  to  let 
them  know  it  \s  available. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  certainly  would  ask  that  you  be  allowed  to  submit  as 
many  letters  as  you  want. 

Mr.  Flood.  Within  reason. 

Dr.  Martin.  There  are  paiwits  getting  help  out  of  it.  That  kind  of 
got  lost  in  this  publicity. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Examples  of  letters  received  from  citizens  concerning  "Closer  Look"  follow: 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 

Fehruary  20,  1973. 

Two  years  ago  with  the  help  of  flie  Closer  Look  commercial  on  televi.sion.  I 
was  able  to  find  yow,  and  receive  from  yoii  at  that  time  the  infonnation  I  needed 
then  to  help  my  youngest  child,  a  boy,  age  now  11,  \Vlio  suffers  from  the  learning 
disability  (SLD),  and  is  now  attending  .school  in  New  lork  City. 

However,  I  am  going  to  have  to  move  in  the  Sarasota,  Fla.,  area,  and  have  no 
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Idea  at  all  if  the  State  of  Florida  has  done  anythirj,  at  all  in  this  area  (SLD).  I  do 
know  that  at  a  recent  discussion  of  these  def.ci**nfcles  in  children,  the  speaker 
said  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  lagging  wa  'Oehind  the  otiier  States  with  this 
help. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  school— public  or  pri\iite — on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  which  is  geared  to  thi*:  learning  iTOhlem. 

Believe  nie,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  h  3lp  2  years  ago.  and  we  have  been 
most  pleased  with  the  school,  but  Imwever,  w,^  must  leave  New  York  State,  and 
r  hof*e  you  can  help  me  pick  an  area  where  my  child  will  be  able  to  get  this  help — 
or  fsoine  such  help — in  the  State  of  Florida. 

T  am  enclosing  a  brochure  invitation  to  a  semi'.iar  to  be  held  at  Manhattanville 
College,  Purchase,  N.Y.,  on  this  subject,  as  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
same. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  check  for  the  Closer  Ix)Ok  program  (returned)  and  hope 
you  can  see  that  the  right  people  get  same.  It  is  my  way  of  thanking  them  for 
leading  me  to  the  right  place  2  years  ago. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B'ehruary  2, 191S. 

To  Closer  Look  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  about  my  child  Charles,  I  fol- 
lowed your  advice  and  I  was  able  to  ge .  the  service  he  need  the  test  was  made 
and  everything  and  he  was  also  place  i;  special  class  so  far  he  is  doing  extra 
fine  only  he  is  yet  slow  in  'learning  to  r?m»'i.  the  physicians,  Mrs.  Oondishan  un- 
reachable I  thank — the  good  Lord  for  wrliing  to  Closer  Look  I  no  I  am  got  a  long 
ways  to  go  but  I  read  your  booklet  and  i^  iocourged  I  am  very  interested  in  this 
child  in  every  way  thanks  I  should  Lad  wrote  you  before  now  but  just  got 
carried  away  for  the  help  I  got — thank  a^saiii  again 

Chicago,  Ii^- 
February  I'^y  191S. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  your  :iovember  1973  newsletter  and  ^as  very 
impressed  w^ith  the  content. 

The  issue  of  confidentiality  of  rec  ords  is  timely  and  significant.  I'm  sure 
many  of  the  parents  receiving  your  locter  will  have  some  reaction  to  it.  However, 
I  tliink  the  message  of  Ms.  Munsey  e  contribution  and  your  editorial  must  also 
reach  the  professionals ! 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  requesting  permission  to  reprint  the  MUnsey 
piece  and  the  majority  of  your  editorial  (from  th6  4th  paragraph  on)  in  the 
Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities.  We  have  a  circulation  of  some  12,000  among 
the  professional  audience  in  this  field.  Of  course,  proper  cri^dit  would  be  given 
to  both  Ms.  Munsey  and  your  newsletter. 

"Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 


Clabksville,  Md. 
February  9, 19y3. 

The  Editorial  appearing  in  your  June  1972  issue  was  excellent  It's  the  first 
thing  I  have  read  that  makes  me  feel  that  there  are  real  live  human  beings 
stashed  'away  in  Washington  ! 

May  our  organization  have  permission  to  reprint  the  Editorial? 


Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

February  11, 1913. 

Through  information  In  this  package,  I  was  able  to  contact  the  right  oflSce  In 
our  state  si^ecial  education  dei)artment.  Our  daughter  has  been  tested  &  remedial 
help  started  recently.  I  am  going  to  place  all  of  the  literature  I  have  gathered 
on  iile  in  the  public  library.  With  increased  awareness — hopefully,  many  chil- 
dren will  be  heli)ed  in  the  future.  Many  thanks. 

Mrs.  Green.  The  sole  source  contract  was  awarded  2  dajs  after  the 
Watergate  bugging  i'^cident  in  the  newspaper.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  am  not  exactly  sure.  It  seems  the  timing  was  some- 
thing like  that. 
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SOLE  SOURCE  BO^VIUD 

Mrs,  Gkebn.  Was  tliat  not  brought  up  at  the  Sole  Source  Board 
meeting  and  someone  suggested  it  be  looked  into  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  was  not  there.  I  understand  one  of  the  people  in  in- 
formal discussion  mentioned  this. 

Was  it  brought  up  ? 

Dr.  Mueller.  It  was  annoimced. 

Mrs.  Green.  Was  there  not  also  an  objection  made  that  there  was  no 
proposal  before  the  Sole  Source  Board  and  an  objection  raised  to  their 
taking  action  on  it  because  there  was  no  proposal  before  them  ? 

Dr.  Mueller.  JTot  to  my  recollection.  Our  standard  procedure  is  to 
■  send  thcSole  Source  Board  certain  information  about  the  proposal.  In 
my  experience  we  have  never  submitted  the  full-scale  proposal. 

Mrs.  Green.  Tliis  procedure  in  granting  coiitracts  does  not  give  me 
any  confidence  that  taxpayers  moneys  are  being  spent  wisely.  The 
stewardship  exercised  leaves  much  to  be  desii-ed. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  section  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Sole  Source  Board  meeting.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
this  section  because  it  led  directly  to  the  unanimous  vote  by  the  Sole 
Source  Board  to  continue  the  contract : 

At  this  point,  one  man  present  again  asked  where  the  copy  of  the  proposal  re- 
quired  by  the  hoard's  rule  was.  No  one  knew.  He  proposed  that  the  vote  on  -the 
case  be  deferred  until  the  board  could  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  proposal : 

J.  Evans  (Acting  Deputy  Commisioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Manage- 
ment and  a  raember  of  the  board)  proposed  that  the  board  vote  without  further 
review  since  the  facts  in  the  case  seemed  clear  after  the  oral  presentation. 

Dr.  Martin.  One  comment  to  clarify  the  record.  These  are  not  R. 
&  D.  funds.  I  would  not  want  your  genuine  concern  about  this  pro- 
gram to  spill  over  into  the  R.  &  J).  This  is  a  specific  authority  passed 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  information  to  parents  and  to  provide 
recruiting  information  to  children  to  come  into  the  special  education 
field,  college  students.  We  have  run  it  this  way  and  explained  it  year 
by  year  to  the  committee. 

When  we  testified  on  it  we  explained  it  would  be  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram. Recently  Congress  in  the  Vocational  Rehabiliattion  Act  passed 
authority  for  a  very  similar  kind  of  an  information  service  to  be  run  by 
HEW,  much  of  which  we  could  do  easily  by  simply  expanding  the  kind 
of  information  we  have.  But  it  is  not  an  R.  &  D.  program. 

Mrs.  Greek.  I  am  glad  you  clarified  that.  Would  you  put  in  the 
record  how  much  you  are  asking  under  these  kinds  of  contracts  for 
public  information  ? 

Dr.  Maktin.  Yes. 

[Theinformation  follows :] 

Recruitment  and  Information 
$500,000  requested      fiscal  tear  1074 

This  funding  level  will  support  several  projects  designecl  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  parents  concerning  education  program-s  for  their  children,  where  special 
classes  and  schools  are  located,  the  type  of  disorder  treated,  ct  cetera.  Similar 
information  about  colleges  and  universities  offering  special  edncation  training 
is  made  avaUable,  This  activity  does  not  support  general  public  information 
activities  of  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Education. 

Activities  funded  in  fiscal  year  1&72  included :  (1)  B.  R.  Mullen,  public  infor- 
mation;  (2)  Exotech,  maintaining  information  and  answering  letters;  (3) 
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Washington  Opportunities  for  Women,*'  a  local  Washington,  D.C.,  information 
and  referral  service;  and  (4)  Thursday's  child  television  program  produced  by 
Robert  Lewis  Shay  on,  information  to  parents  on  the  Pennsylvania  "Right  to 
Education"  suit. 

Mrs.  Green.  For  the  dissemination  of  this  information  ? 
Dr.  Martin.  Only  the  one. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  yorir  manpower  development  request  for  the  23,000 
teachers,  is  this  a  rriatter  of  starting  these  people  from  the  beginning 
updating  them  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  What  we  are  dealing  with  basically  is  a  grant  to  col- 
leges and  universities  or  to  State  education  agencies.  Basically  it  in- 
volves colleges  and  universities. 

At  one  time  the  program  was  limited  to  fellowship  or  scholarship 
applications.  Several  years  ago,  in  part  because  of  conversations  we 
had  w'th  Mr.  Smith,  we  reviewed  that  whole  program  and  changed 
the  format  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  possibilities  for  training 
people  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  program.  We  did  this  by 
giving  the  universities  more  flexibility  to  spend  Oiose  dollars  provided 
they  did  two  things — show  us  increased  numbers  of  students  trained 
and  show  us  some  measures  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  those 
students. 

Since  that  program  has  gone  into  effect,  this  being  the  first  year,  we 
are  finding  that  the  universities  are  able  to  train  more  students,  that 
they  are  spi*eading  money  among  students  in  relation  to  need,  and  that 
they  are  adding  faculty  members.  A  ^reater  number  of  people  are 
being  trained. 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  other  words,  you  are  starting  them  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  not  a  matter  of  updating  but  starting  from  the 
beffinning? 

l)r.  Martin.  That  is  part  of  it.  The  other  half  is  updating;  15,000 
teachers  last  year  received  parttime  institute  kind  of  training  for  up- 
dating through  this  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
EducatioD  for  Che  Handicapped 
Aaounta  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation   $  131,109,000  $  93,609,000 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses "    -90  ,0Q0  ~ 

Total,  obligations   $  131,019,000  $  93,609,000 

 Obligations  by  Activity  

1973                19  7A            Increase  or 
 •   ^  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

State  grant  program   $  37,500,000    $    $-  37,500,000 

Special  target  programs : 

(a)  Deaf -blind  centers   iOjOOO,000  10,000,000 

(b)  Early  childhood  projecte....        12^000 .000  12,000,000 

(c)  Special  learning 

diaabiliUea   3,250,000         3,250,000  . 

(d^  Regional  resource  centers., ,         7,243,000  7,243,000   

Innovation  and  development   9,916^000        9,916,000  — - 

Technology  and  communication: 
(a)  ^iedia  services  and  captioned 

films  V   13 ,000 ,000       13 ,000  ,000   

<b)  Recruitment  and  information.  500,000  500,000   

Special  education  and  manpower 

development   37,610,000       37,700,000     +  90,000 


Page 
Ref. 


147 

149 
151 
153 

154 

156 

16Z 

,165 
167 


Total  obligations 


$131,019,000    $  93,609,000    $-  37,410,000 
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ObUsatloDB  by  Object 


1973  197A  Increase  or 

Estimate  Escliaate  Decrease 


Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

other  poaitioQB  3  1  -2 

Average  number  of  all  employees, ,  3  1-  -2 

PerBonnel  compensation; 

Positions  other  than 

permanent   $        32,500       $  24,000    $  -8,500 

Personnel  benefits   3,000    •^3,000 

Travel  and  transportation  o£ 

persons  .■  53»500  61,000  +7,500 

Transportation  of  things   A, GOO  4,000   

Bent ,  communications  ,  and 

utilities..   2,000    '  —  -2,000 

Printing  and  reproduction,.*   27,000  28,000  +1,000 

Other  services 

Project  contracts   10,734,000  32^798,000  +22,064,000 

Supplies  and  materiola   1,000  1,000   

Grants,  subsidies ,  ^and 

contributions . . . . ;  120.162.000  60 ,693 ,000     -59  ,469  ,000 

Total  obligations  by  object  $131,019,000         $  93,609,000  $-37,410,000 
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Summary  of  Qianges 


1973  Estimated  obllgatloas   $  131,019,000 

197A  Estimated  obligations  u   93.609^000 

cl.duge   $-  37,410,000 


Base  Qiagge  ttoa  Base 


lacreasea ; 
A.  Program; 

1.    Special  education  and  manpower 

development   $  37,610,000  $  90.000 

Total,  Increases   90,000 

Decreases ; 
A.  Program: 

1.    State  grant  program   37,500.000  -37,500,000 

Total,  decreases   -37  ,500  .000 

Total,  net  change    $-37,410.000 


Explanation  of  Changes 


.  Increases: 
A.  Program 


1.    Special  eduratlon  and  manpower  development— -The  $90,000  Increase 

will  allow  a  silght  Increase  In  che  number  of  Institutions  receiving 
funds  fir  grant/a,  from  324  In  1973  to  334  In  1974.    Thus  efforts 
toward  meeting  the  shortage  of  special  education  teachers  can  be 
somewhat  expanded. 


Decreases; 
A.  Program; 

1.     State  f^rant  program — Under  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the 

Administration,  Federal  support  for  education  of  the. handicapped 
will  be  continued  as  part  of  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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Authoriglmt  LgglaUtloo 


1974 


Approprlatloo 

LjglsXatlon  Authorized  requeated 

Educaticn  of  the  Handicapped  Act: 

Favt  C  —  Section  621 ,  Regional  reaource 

centera....   $      1/  $7,243,000 

—  Section  622.  I^eaf-^and  centera.         Yi  10.000,000 

—  Section  623,  Early  childhood 

projects   1/  12,000.000 

Part  D  —  Section  631  and  >^32.  Special 
education  and  vkxa^'^a&r 

development   1/  37.700.000 

—  Section  633.  Itecrultnent  «nd 

infonaatloh   1/  500 .000 

Part  E  —  Innovation  and  iivelopaient   \J  9.916,000 

Pftrt  F  —  Media  services  and  cautioned 

filiM   20,000,000  13,000.000 

Part  G  —  Special  learning  dlaabilltlea. . .  1/  3,250.000 


1/  Authorization  expires  June  30.  1973;  extension  legislatlcn  is  pronuaod. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 


Pabt  B — ^Assistance  to  States  fob  Education  of  Handicapped 

Childbem 

aitthorization 

S»c.  6)1.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authoiteed  to  make  grants 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  in  the  initiation,  expansion,  and  improyeBQent  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool, 
elementary  school,  and  secondary  school  levels. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  part  there  is  auth- 
orized to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  $220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30, 1973. 

(20  U.S.C.  1411)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-^i'30,  Title  VI,  sec.  611 
Hi  Stat.  I7i\ 

Pabt  C— Cbntbbs  and  Ssbvicbb  To  M«bt  Special  Nbbds  of  the 

Handicapped 

BEGIONAL  BBSOUBCB  C£NT£B8 

Sbc.  621.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authon'^d  to  make  gr&nts  to 
or  contracts  with  imtitutions  of  higher  education.  State  educational 
agencies,  or  combin;itions  of  such  agencies  or  imtitutions,  which  com- 
binations may  include  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies,  within 
particular  regions  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  all  or  port  of  the  cost 
of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional  centers  which  will 
develop  and  apply  the  best  methods  of  appjraising  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children  referred  to  them  and  will 
provide  other  services  to  assist  in  meeting  such  needs.  Centers  estab- 
lished or  operated  under  this  section  shall  (1)  provide  testing  and 
educational  evaluation  to  determine  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  referred  to  such  centers,  (2)  develop  educational 
programs  to  meet  thosa  needs,  and  (3)  assist  schools  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in  providing  such  edu- 
cational programs  through  services  such  as  consultation  (including, 
L\  appropriate  cases,  consultation  with  parents  or  teachers  of  handi- 
capped cnildren  at  such  regional  centers),  periodic  reexamination  and 
reevaluation  of  special  educational  programs,  and  other  technical 
services. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  an  application  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  need  for 
such  a  center  in  the  region  to  be  served  by  the  applicant  and  the 
capability  of  the  applicant  to  develop  and  apply,  witn  the  a^sistanri; 
of  funds  under  this  section,  new  methods,  techniques,  devices,  or 
facilities  relating  to  educational  evaluation  or  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

(20  U,S,C.  1421)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  621,  84 
Stat.  181, 
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CENTERS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

Sec.  622.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide,  through 
a  limited  nuraber  of  model  centers  for  deaf-blind  children,  a  program 
designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear  upon  such  children,  be^ning  as 
early  as  feasible  in  life.,  those  specialized,  intensive  professional  and 
allied  services,  methods,  and  aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for  communication  with, 
and  adjustment  to,  the  world  around  them,  for  useful  and  meaningful 
participation  in  society,  and  for  self-fulfillment. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section) 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to 
.make  grants  to  or  coritra^jts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  inst.tutions  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
mei.t,  including  construction,  which  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  include  the  corstruction  of  residential  facilities,  and  operation  of 
centers  for  deaf-bli'id  children. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a  ^ant  or  contract  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  consideration  the  need 
for  a  center  for  deat-blind  children  in  the  light  of  the  general  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  existing  services  for  such  children  in  the  part 
of  the  country  involved. 

(d)  (1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  the  center  will  provide  such  services  as  he  has  by  regulation 
prescribed,  including  at  least — 

(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluative  services  for  deaf- 
blind  children; 

(B)  a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and  education 
of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor;  and 

(C)  dfective  consultative  services  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  who  play  a  direct  role  in  the  lives  of  deaf-blind  children 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  special  problems  of  such  children 
and  to  assist  in  the  process  of  theu*  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education. 

(2)  Any  such  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children  (and, 
where  applicable,  other  persona)  regardless  of  whether  ther  reside  in 
the  center,  may  oe  provided  at  some  place  other  than  the  center,  and 
may  include  tne  provision  of  transportation  for  any  such  children 
(including  an  attendant)  and  for  parents. 

(20  U.S.C.  1422)  Enacted  April  13,  1960,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  622,  84 
Stat.  182. 

A^-  -        EARLY  EDUCATION  FOR  HANPICAPPBD  CHILDREN 

*  Sec.  623.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  arrange  by  con- 
tract, grant,  or  otherwise  with  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  oi^ganizations,  for  the  development  and  carrying  out  by 
such  agencies  and  organizations  of  experimental  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  for  handicapped  children  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  show  promise  of  promoting  a  comprehensive  and 
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strengthened  approach  to  the  special  problems  of  such  children.  Such 
programs  shall  be  distributed  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  shall  be  carried  out  both  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas.  Such  programs  shall  include  activities  and  services  designed  to 
(1)  fecilitate  the  intellectual,  emotional,  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
language  development  of  such  children;  (2)  encourage  the  participa- 
tion or  the  parents  of  such  children  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  any  such  program;  and  (3)  acquaint  the  community  to  be  served 
by  any  such  program  with  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  such 
children. 

(b)  Each  arrangement  for  developing  or  carrying  out  a  program 
authorised  by  this  section  shall  i)rovide  for  the  effective  coordination 
ur  each  such  program  with  similar  programs  in  the  schools  of  the 
community  to  oe  served  by  such  a  pro-am. 

(c)  No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  .of  developing,  carry- 
ing out,  or  evaluating  such  a  program.  Non-Federal  conu^lbutions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

(20  U.S.C.  1423)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  623,  84 
Stat.  183. 

RESEARCH,  INNOVATION,  TRAININ'^,  AND  r./SSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  CENTERS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  624  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  either  as  part  of  any 
grant  or  contract  under  this  part,  or  by;  se|)arate  grant  to,  or  contract 
with,  an  agency,  organization,  or  institution  operating  a  center  or 
providing  a  service  which  meets  such  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  appropriate,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  activities  as — 

(1)  research  to  identity  and  me  t  the  full  range  of  special  needs 
of  handicapped  children; 

(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new,  or  improvements  in 
existing,  metnods,  approaches,  or  techniques,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of  such  children; 

(3)  training  (either  directly  or  otherwise)  of  professional  and 
allied  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  programs 
specifically  designed  for  such  children,  including  payment  of 
stipends  for  trainees  and  allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses 
for  them  and  their  dependents;  and 

(4)  dissemination  of  materials  and  information  about  practices 
found  effective  in  working  with  such  children. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  insure  that  the  activities  funded  under  such  grants  and 
contracts  will  be  coordinated  with  similar  activities  funded  from 
grants  and  contracts  under  other  parU  of  this  title. 

(20  U.S.C.  1424)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  624,  84 
Stat.  183. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPHIATIONS 

Sec.  626.  There  are  hereby^ authorized  to  be  appropriated  $36,- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $51,500,000  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $66,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the.  provisions 
of  this  part. 

(20  U.S.C^  1426)  Enacted  April  13,  1970>  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  626,  84 
Stat.  184. 

Part  D— Training  Personnel  for  the  Education  op  the 

Handicapped 

GRANTS    TO    INSTITUTIONS    OP   HIGHER   EDUCATION   AND  OTHER 
APPROPRIATE  INSTITUTIONS  OR  AGENCIES 

Sec.  631.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  institutions 
or  agencies  to  assist  thom — 

(1)  in  providirg  training  of  professional  personnel  to  conduct 
training  of  teachers  and  other  specialists  in  fields  related  to  the 
education  of  handicapp<5d  children; 

(2)  in  providing  training  for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing 
to  eneasQ  in  emiMovment  rf.  teax^hers  of  handicapped  children, 
as  supervisors  of  such  teachers,  or  as  speech  correctionists  or  other 
special  personnel  providing  special  services  for  the  education  of 
such  children,  or  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  research  in 
fields  related  to  the  education  of  such  children;  and 

(3)  in  establishing  and  maintaining  scholarships,  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, for  training  personnel  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  emplojrment  as  teachers  of  the  handicapped  or  as  related 
specialists. 

Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be  used  by  such  institutions  to  assist 
in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  for  such  personnel 
and  for  establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeships  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  may  bo  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(20  U.i7.C.  1431)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec,  631,  84 
btat.  184. 

GRAFTS  TO  STATE  EDUCATIONAIi  AGENCIES 

Sec.  632.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  assist  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining, 
directly  or  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  programs 
for  training  personnel  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in  employment 
as  teachers  of  handicapped  children  or  as  supervisors  of  such  teachers. 
Such  grants  shall  also  be  available  to  assist  such  institutions  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  training  such  personnel. 

(10  U.S.G.  1432)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91~230>  Title  VI,  sec.  632,  84 
Stat.  184. 

GRAN'.:e  OR  CONTRACTS  TO  IMPROVE  RECRUITING  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL,  AND  TO  IMPROVE  DISSEMINATION  OP  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPuRTUNITIBS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  633.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  ^ants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations^,  or  institutions,  or  to  enter 
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into  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions, for  projects  for — 

(1)  encouraging  students  and  professional  personnel  to  work  in 
vanous  fields  of  education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developmg  and  distributing  imag- 
inative or  innovative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting  personnel  for 
such  careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of  financial  aid  which 
nufi:ht  enable  students  to  pursue  such  careers,  or 

(2)  dissenainating  inforination  about  the  programs,  services, 
and  resources  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  or  pro- 
viding referral  services  to  parents,  teachers,  and  other  persons 
especially  interested  in  the  handicapped. 

c/?^i¥>;^-^-  ^'^^^  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  see.  633,  84 
btat.  1  o4. 

TRAINING  OF  PHYSICAL  EDTTCATOR8  AND  BECREATION  PERSONNEL  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  634.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  providing  training  for 
personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  employment  as  physical 
educators  or  recreation  personnel  for  handicapped  children  or  as  edu- 
cators or  supervisors  of  such  personnel,  or  engaged  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  research  or  teaching  in  fields  related  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion or  recreation  of  such  children. 

o/?^.¥^^-^-  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91--230,  Title  VI,  sec.  634,  84 

otat.  loo. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  636.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  part,  $69,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  J;^/^^^ 
$87,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $103,500,UbU 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(20  U.S.C.  1436)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  636,  84 
Stat.  185. 

Part  E— Research  in  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

RESEARCH  AND  rEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IN  EDUCATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

S^JC.  641  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  to  make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations,  lor 
reseirch  and  related  purposes  and  to  conduct  research,  surveys,  or 
demonstrations,  relating  to  education  of  handica^^ped  children. 

(20  U.s!c.  1441)  Enacted  AprU  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  .VI,  sec.  641,  84 
Rtat.  185. 
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RESEARCH  AND   DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS   IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  642.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations^  and  to  make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencns,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations,  for 
research  and  related  purposes  relating  to  physical  education  or  recrea- 
tion for  handicapped  cmldren,  and  to  conduct  research,  surveys,  or 
demonstrations  relating  to  physical  education  or  recreation  for  handi- 
capped children. 

(20  U.S.C.  1442)  Enacted  April  13.  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  642,  84 
Stat.  185. 

/  UTHORISATION  OP  APPI^PRIATIONS 

Sec.  644.  Then  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$27  000,000  for  the  fifical  year  ending  June  30, 1971,  $35,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  naft. 

(20  U.S.C.  1444)  Ena-.ted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  stc.  644,  84 
Stat.  186. 

Part  F — Instrtjctional  Media  for  the  Handica*^ped 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  651.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to  promote — 

(1)  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persons  by  (A)  bringing  to  such 
persons  understanding  and  appreciation  of  those  films  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  general  and  cultural  advancement 
of  hearing  persons,  (B)  providing  through  these  films  enriched 
educational  and  cultural  experiences  through  which  deaf  persons 
can  be  brought  into  better  touch  with  the  realities  of  their  envi- 
ronment, and  (C)  providing  a  wholesome  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence v/hich  deaf  persons  may  i^hare  together;  and 

(2)  the  educational  advancement  of  handicapped  persons  by 
(A)  carrying  on  research  in  the  use  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped,  (B)  producing  and  distributing  educational  media 
for  tho  use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  their  actual  or 

f)otential  employers,  and  other  persons  directly  involved  in  work 
or  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped,  and  (C)  training  persons 
in  the  use  of  educational  media  for  the  instruction  of  the 
handicapped. 

(20  U.S.C.  1451)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VL  sec.  651,  84 
Stat.  186. 

CAPTIONED  FILMS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

Sec.  652.  (a)  Thie  Comnussioner  shall  establish  a  loan  service  of 
captioned  films  and  educational  media  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
materials  available  in  the  United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to 
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handicapped  persona,  parents  of  handicapped  persons,  and  other  per- 
sons directly  involved  m  activities  for  the  advancement  of  the  handi- 
'^snped  m  accordance  with  regulations, 
(b)  Thei  Commissioner  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  acquire  films  (or  rights  thereto)  and  other  educational 
media  by  purchase,  lease,  or  gift; 

(2)  acquire  by  lecise  or  purchase  equipment  necessarv  tn  *>>o 
administration  of  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 

(4)  provide  for  the  distribution  of  captioned  films  and  other 
educational  media  and  equipment  through  State  schools  for  the 
handicapped  and  such  other  agencies  as  the  Commissioner  mav 
deem  appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  such 
distribution; 

(5)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research  in  the  use  of  educational 
and  training  films  and  other  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  the  production  a.,d  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  and  other  educational  media  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use  of  such  films  and  media, 
including  the  payment  to  those  persons  of  such  stipends  (including 

'  allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  of  such  persons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  mfly  determine,  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs; 

(6)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of  other  governmental 
agencie3;  and 

(7)  accept  gifts,  contributions,  and  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  of  individuals  and  organizations. 

(20  U.S.C.  1452)  EnActed  April  13,  1970,  P  L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  acc.  652,  84 
Stat.  186. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  EDUCATIONAL  MSPIA  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 

HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  653.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  a  gree- 
ment with  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the  establish  nent 
and  operation  of  a  National  Center  on  Educational  Medif  and 
Matenals  for  the  Handicapped,  which  will  provide  a  compreh  nsive 
program  of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new  educational  tech- 
nology in  education  programs  for  handicapped  persons,  including 
desipning  and  developmg,  and  adapting  instructional  materials,  and 
such  ooher  activities  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  in  the  agreement.  Such  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  Center  will  be  used 
solely  for  such  purposes  as  are  set  forth  in  the  agreement; 

(2)  authorize  the  Center,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  prior 
approval,  to  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations for  demonstration  projects;  and 

(3)  provide  for  an  annual  :report  on  the  activities  of  the  Centei 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  In  considering  proposals  from  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  mstitutions — 
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(1)  which  have  demonstrated  the  capabilities  necessary  for  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped; and 

(2)  which  can  serve  the  educational  technology  needs  of  the 
Model  High  School  for  the  Deaf  (established  under  Public  Law 
89-694). 

(20  U.S.C.  1453)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P,L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  653,  84 
Stat.  187. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  654.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30, 1972,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
each  succ^^ediug  nscal  year  thereafter. 

(20  U.S.C.  1454)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  654,  84 
Stat.  187. 

Part  G — Special  Programs  for  Children  With  Specific 
Learning  Disabilities 

resbabch,  train:(NQ,  and  model  centers 

Sec.  661.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  pubhc  and  private  educational  and 
research  agencies  and  organizations  (except  that  no  grant  shall  be 
madb  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency  or  organization)  in  order  to 
of.^ry  out  a  program  of — 

(1)  research  and  related  purposes  relating  to  the  education  of 
children  with  specific  learning  aisabilities; 

(2)  professional  or  advanced  training  for  educational  ])er- 
lonnel  who  are  teaching,  or  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of,  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities,  or  such  training  for  per- 
fions  who  are,  or  are  preparing  to  be,  supervisors  ami  teachers  of 
such  personnel  ;  and 

(3)  establishing  and  operating  mode^.  centers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  of  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 
which  centers  shall  (A)  provide  testing  and  educational  evalua- 
tion to  identify  children  with  learning  disabilities  who  have  been 
referred  to  such  centers,  (B)  develop  and  conduct  model  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children,  (C)  assist  appropriate  educational  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  in  making  such  model  pro-ams  available 
to  other  children  with  learning  disabilities,  and  (D)  disseminate 
new  methods  or  techniques  for  overcoming  learning  disabiliti£;S 
to  educational  institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies  within  the 
area  served  by  such  center  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dissemination  process.  Such  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  an-* 
nually  after  the  first  year  of  operation  of  a  center. 

In  making  grants  and^  contracts  under  thi3  sectK>n  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  appLications  which  propose  innova- 
tive and  creative  approaches  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities,  and  those  which  emphasize 
the  prevention  and  early  identification  of  learning  disabilities. 
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(b)  In  making  grantc  and  controls  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall — 

(1)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  seek  to 
achieve  an  equitaole  geographical  distribution  of  training  pro- 
grams and  trained  personnel  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

(2)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  ([a),  to  the  extent 
feasible,  taking  into  consideration  the  appropriations  pursuant 
to  this  section,  seek  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  model 
center  in  each  of  the  States. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000  for 
the  fical  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $31,000,000  for  ^ach  of  the  succeeding  hscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973. 

(20  U.S.C.  1461)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  i  ec.  661,  84 
Stat.  187.  188. 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


1973 

Estimate  Purpose 

Comparative  transfer  to; 

Salj^lea  and  expenses  $-  90,000  'The  National  Advi- 

sory Cosinittee  on  Handi- 
capped Children"  and  '*The 
National  Advisory  coounlt- 
tee  on  Education  for  the 
Deaf"  are  being  trans- 
ferred  to  salaries  and 
expansea  because  advisory 
committees  are  centralizing 
thair  funds  in  one  account. 


Education  for  the  HandlcApped 


Budget 


Year 

Estimate 
to  Confireas 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allovance 

Appropriation 

19G4 

$  15»384»000 

$  15,38^,000 

$  15,384,000 

$  15,384,000 

1965 

17,884»000 

17,fB4,000 

17,884,00^J 

17,884,000 

1966 

28»300»000 

28, .^00,000 

28, 300  .,000 

28,300,000 

1967 

37,900,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,OOJ 

1968  . 

53,400,000 

53,400,000 

58,400,000 

52,650,0'JO 

1969 

84,650,000 

78^850,000 

78,850,000 

78,850,000 

1970 

85,850,000 

100^000,000 

105^000,000 

84,575,000 

1971 

94,450,000 

104»/>00,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

1972 

104,250,000 

109,250,000 

110,750,000 

110,000,000 

1973 

131,019,000 

1974 

93,609,000 

NOTE:    Anounta  for  1964  through  1973  reflect  cosvarablllty  with  the  1974 
estimate. 
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Justification 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


State  grant  program                                     $  37,S00»000  $  $-37»SOO,000 

Special  target  programs: 

(a)  Deaf-blind  centers   10»000»000  10»000»000 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects   12.000.000  12.000.000 

(c)  Special  learning  disabilities   3.250.000  3.250.000 

(d)  Regional  resource  centers   7.243.000  7.243.000  >  — 

Innovatl^  and  development   9.916.000  9.916.000  — 


Technology  and  communication; 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  films.  13.000.000  13.000.000  — 

(b)  Recruitment  and  inforaation. .  500.000  500.000 

Special  education  and  manpower 

development   37.610,000  37, 700^000  +90.000 

ToUl   131,019,000  93.609.000  -37.410.000 


General  Statenent 

This  appropriation  is  authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(P.L.  91-:230)  which  consolidated  several  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  over  the 
past  decade. 

Catalytic  purpose 

^     The  couiQltinent  undertaken  by  the  Federal  government  for  education  of  the  handi** 
capped  is  not  a  total,  one  in  the  sense  of  providing  conqilete  per-chlld  costs  of  edu-  ' 
catlonal  support.    Instead,  the  programs  administerad  under  this  appropriation  have 
been  designed  to  act  primarily  as  catalysts  to  bring  about  changes  in  educational 
patterns  in  the  fie H  by  initiating  demonstration  and  model  programs  and  by  encourag- 
ing new  techniques  and  practicesv   These  strategies  were  developed  specifically  to 
use  the  limited  Federal  financial  resources  and  manpower  to  effect  significant 
changes  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  much  larger  and  more  direct  programs 
being  conducted  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies.    Models  developed  tmder 
these  programs  have  already  led  several  State  legislatures  to  enact  legislation  to 
enable  local  education  agencies  to  claim  funds  for  multiple  handicapped  children 
attending  school  and  to  assume  a  high  portion  of  the  cost  of  Special  Education 
Instructional  Material  Centers.    Also  maintained  through  these  progreuns  is  an  active 
technical  assistance  program  which  assists  the  State  Education  Agencies  to  effect- 
ively utilize  and  coordinate  Federal  and  State  financial  inputs. 
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Multipltet  effect 

The  multiplier  effect  of  this  funding  is  also  illustrated  by  the  experiince  in 
the  training  program.    Over  300  training  Institutions  have  been  developed  and  are 
producing  quality  teachers  for  the  handicapped.    50  State  education  agencies  and 
four  education  agencies  of  the  outlying  territoriea  are  working  In  partnership  with 
the  Federal  government  to  upgrade  the  competency  of  people  already  in  'the  field. 
7he  etophasis  is  upon  continuing  to  strengthen  and  reform  progcatas,  and  training 
people  who  are  not  supported  by  this  funding;  and  more  itnportantly,  preparing 
leaderahip  personnel  who  In  turn  will  begin  naw  training  programs. 

Manpower  needs 

There  are  not  enough  apecialXy  trained  teachers  for  existing  educational  pro- 
grams.'  New  programs  for  preschool  children  and  children  with  multiple  handicaps 
also  lack  trained  manpower.    Funds  are  required  to  facilitate  recruitment  of  people 
into  the  field,  and  for  dlsseminnt ion  of  inforioatlon  to  parents  about  available 
resources  for  the  handicapped.    This  information  would  help  parents  of  handicapped 
children  contact  service  resources  of  all  dimensiona. 

National  programs  have  been  authorized  and  Initiated  to  expnrd  instructional 
programs,  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  specially  trained  teachers,  to 
carry  out  research  on  the  special  learning  problems  of  the  handicapped,  to  develop 
improved  instructional  materials  and  techniques,  to  apply  modern  technologlc^nl 
advances  to  compensate  for  comminlcatlve  and  learning  handicaps,  Co  help  reaclvw-'^ 
handicapped  children  in  the  critical  early  years,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
interc'.iange  of  information  on  education  for  the  handicapped,  and  to  open  avenues 
o^^ communication  between  the  handicapped  and  the  geneni  population.    This  appro- 
priat ion  provides  f or  ^the  support  of  these  programs. 

Research  support  and  deconatration  progiama 

In  research,  support  is  needed  to  continue  current  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  to  expand  projects  in  c:jrriculum  research,  and  to  seek  solutions  to 
specific  identified  problems  In  educating  the  Uandlcapped.    Deaf»Blind  Centers  are 
now  in  operstion.     Model  demonstration  centers  and  leadership  training  institutes 
will  provide  and  demonstrate  model  service,  train  personnel,  and  develop  reaearch 
responses  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  continuing  and  growing  demands  fcr  special  eiiq)hssls  on  diagnostic  services 
and  educational  assistance  2or  handicapped  children  of  preschool  age  has  bean 
recognised  through  the  ftmding  oi:  Early  Childhood  Centers.    Research  evidence  has 
shown  that  early  educational  intervention  results  not  only  in  more  lasting  benefits, 
but  also  relieving  the  tendency  of  a  handicap  to  become  an  educational  disability. 

An  area  of  continuing  effort  is  that  of  adaptation  of  Instructional  materials 
developed  for  the  deaf  for  use  by  children  with  other  handicaps,  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  new  and  approprisce  equipment  to  educate  and  offer  cultural  contact  to 
persons  in  all  h.^ndicapped  areas.    The  National  Center  on  Educctlonal  Hedia  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  will  i^^apt,  develop,  and  disseminate  appropriate 
materials  snd  device.*). 

Systematic  evaluation  through  program  analyses,  cost  rjf fectiveness  studies, 
and  the  developtaent  of  measures  and  methodologies  are  also  essential  activities  in 
assuring  the  most  efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the  handicapped  programs. 
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1.    State  grant  program.   $37,500,000 


Increase  or 

1973  1974  Deqrgflqe 

$-37,500,000 


Purpose  and  scope; 

Non-matching  grants  to  the  states  are  made  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expan- 
sion and  iaiprover«»t  of  education  cf  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool 
elementary  and  r^econdary  levels. 

Seven  million  children  (one  njilUon  of  preschool  age)  are  handicapped  by 
mental  retardation,  speech  probleras,  emotional  disorders,  deafness,  blindness 
crippling  conditions  or  other  hef.lth  ijnpainnents  that  will  cause  schcol  failure, 
emotional  problems  and  retarded  development  unless  special  educational  procedures 
are  available  to  them.    At  pres^int,  only  40  percent  of  school-age  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  special  education,  and  in  some  States  lesa  than  25  percent 
of  such  children  are  receiving  this  help.    Approximately  one  million  of  these 
unserved  children  are  totally  excluded  from  any  educational  progranming. 

•Federal  strategy; 

The  Federal  strategy  for  the  development  of  this  program  Has  uecn  tt.  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  local  .and  'itate  program  growth  rather  than  prc/idlng  full  Fadaral 
support  for  a  limited . number  of  children.    Joint,  plannliw;  with  the  States  has  led 
to  increased  progranming  for  children  on  a  comprehensive  basis  involving  various 
Federal  programs  and  local  resources,  e.fe. ,  niemencary  and  Secondary  pducation. 
Titles  I  and  III,  Vocational  Education,  etc*    Under  Special  Educatiljn  Revenue  Shar- 
ing legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Administration,  State  and  locil  officials 
will  be  able  to  continue  this  progranming  with  increased  flexibility  in  addressing 
their  own  priorities. 


Accomplishments,  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973; 

The  program  stimulated  new  educationel  opportunities  for  215.000  handicapped 
children  in  1972  by  providing  developmental  and  technical  assistance  to  twenty-five 
States  in  designing  new  program,  coordineting  Federal  and  State  funding,  and 
developing  strategies  for  increasing  services  to  handicapped  children. 

In  1973.  States  continued  to  use  program  funds  to  provide  a  catalytic  bsais 
for  further  State  and  local  program  support.    At  present,  fe.ilure  to  identify 
handicapped  children  represents  a  major  barrier  to  fulfilluent  of  State  Programs. 
For  example.  New  Jersey  law  provides  that  local  education  agencies  must  offer 
special  prograras  to  handicapped  children,  but  the  Iftck  of  identification  programs 
is  a  major  fac!:or  in  keeping  the  percentage  of  children  served  at  less  than  the 
50  percent  levei. 

The  objective  in  1973  is  to  continue  the  assurance  States  will  try  to  increase 
amounts  of  new  fund 9  on  program  activities,  which  in  turn  will  increase  local 
funding  of  programs  for  identification  and  diagnosis  of  children,  and  che  develop- 
ment of  regional  ret  our ce  personnel  and  centers. 

To  further  the  object*.ve  of  comprehensive  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped 
children  the  Education  Coanlssion  of  the  States.  con^>riaed  of  State  governors, 
legisj'.ators,  education  offii^.iala  and  public  citizens  agreed  to  cooperate  during 
1972  and  1973  in  stimulating  progranming  for  handicapped  children  by  establishing 
within  their  organization  a  task  force,  which  has  held  regional  meetings  and  In 
working  to  develop  specific  State-by-State  planj  for  additional  special  education 
programs  and  will  continue  to  work  within  Stat'^  governments  and  legislatures  toward 
this  end. 
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Flacal  _year  1974; 

In  1974,  legislation  viV  foe  submitted  to  consolidate  this  program  Into 
Special  Education  Revenue  '''iarlog.    ThlB  new  authority  will  provide  supporc  for 
educational  activities  in  areas  where  the  Federal  Govenunent  has  developed  strong 
Interest's  In  strengthening  school  prograo'S,  such  as  education  of  handicapped 
children  1  and  will  permit  State  and  local  officials  greater  flexibility  In 
addressing  local  priorities. 
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Itvcrease  or 
3,973  197A  Decresse 


2.  '  Special  target  programs: 
(a)  Deaf-blind  centers: 

Non-competing  continuations. .  $9,000,000     $10,000,000  $+1,000,000 

New.   1.000,000   -1.000,000 

Total   10,000,000       10,000,000           "  — 


ProRrsm  purpose; 

This  program  provides  for  grsnts  or  contrscts  to  e^tstlieh  snd  operste  centers 
for  desf»blind  children,  to  develop  for  and  apply  to  these  children  specialized 
intensive  services  to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for  communication 
and  adjustment  for  useful  and  niesningful  par tlcipation  in  society  and  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

Tsrpet  population; 

Prior  to  the  19^^4-65  rubella  epidemic,  an  estima;,ud  600  deaf-blind  children 
were  known  to  live  in  the  Jnited  States.    An  estimated  100  children  were  enrolled 
in  educational  prograns  at  that  time.     The  number  of  deaf-blind  children  increased 
dramatically  ar  a  result  of  the  epidemic.    Over  4,300  children  have  been  located 
and  Identified  through  the  reRlonal  "deaf  blind"  program  as  of  December  1972 w 

Accomplishments ^  fieca.  years  1972  and  1973; 

The  10  Regional  Deaf-Blind  Centers  located  throughout  the  United  Statas 
coordinated  resources  and  services  for  approximately  1,700  deaf-blind  children  in 
those  regions.    The  centf^rs  served  ad  the  focal  point  for  coalescing  prlvata,  State 
and  locsl  medical,  socisX,  and  educational  programs  Into  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  delivery  of  services  to  deaf-blind  children  anC  their  families.  These 
Centers  have  contracted  for  services  with  existing  agencies       provide  more  than 
100  programs  and  projecta.     1"  this  group  of  children,  952  wert'^  enrolled  In  full- 
time  educational  settings  supported  by  deaf-blind  Federal  funds:    287  enrolled 
in  day-school  programs,  and  665  in  re sldent la  1- school  prograina.  Diagnostic, 
counseling  and  tutorial  educational  programs  were  offered  to  533  cf  the  above 
deaf-blind  children  and  their  families.    Federal  funds  accounted  for  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  support  for  these  programs. 

During  the  school  year,  September  1972  -  June  1973,  (utilleing  fiscal  year 
1972  funds),  expanded  services  via  the  10  regional  centers  provided  educational 
services  (residenClal  and  day  school)  to  an  estimated  1,310  deaf-blind  children. 
Also,  709  deaf-blind  children  and  their  families  received  diagnostic  counseling 
and  tutorial  servicea.    This  Increased  the  total  number  of  deaf-blind  children 
served  to  2,019.    Diagnostic  and  evaluative  services  were  provided  to  703. 

An  estimated  100  children  were  enrolled  in  Crisis  Cara  Facilities  to  receive 
intensive  training  and  educational  services.    Continuous  counseling  service  for 
their  parents  both  in  the  hotae  and  at  the  school  was  offered. 
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These  crlals  care  facilities  function  prloarlly  to  achieve  appropriate  place-* 
inent'of  deaf'bllriM  children  Into  residential,  day  or  treatment  progratoa.  These 
facllltiles  accept  children  la  stages  o£  early  Identification,  observe  and  test  them 
over  a  shore  period  (at  least  t:  o  aronCha),  seek  their  placenent  with  a  relevant 
agency,  and  offer  assistance  to  the  child's  parents  for  education  and  training. 
These  ac*:lvltles  serve  to  lessen  the  trauoia  to  the  fcmily  of  a  deaf^bllnd  child  as 
well  as  Measuring  a  succeasful  and  cost-effective  prograi5*for  each  child. 

Utilizing  fiscal  year  1973  fiinds,  objectives  for  schoot  year,  septetnber  1973  - 
Septeinber  197A,  re<}ulred  the  10  regional  centers  to  expand  services  to  500 
additional  deaf-blind  children  in  residential  and  day  facilities,    xhia  will 
Increase  the  total  service  to  2»600  deaf'bllnd  children  In  academic  school  year 
1973-74.    The  15  crisis  care  fflcillcies  will  offer  24-hour  care  and  preschool 
experience  for  150  severely  handicapped  deaf-blind  children  and  Intensive  short, 
term  counseling  Cor  their  parents. 

Objectives  for  1974 1 

The  Deaf -Blind  Centers  program  for  the  school  year  starting  In  September  1973  . 
expects  to  provide  the  following  services  for  deaf-blind  children  and  their 
parents:    Educatloixal  services  for  2*0lOO  children  In  residential  and  day  school 
facilities;  crisis  cnre  services  for  200  children  and  their  families;  diagnostic 
and  educational  aaaes.itnent  for  700  chlltiren;  parent  counseling  for  parents  of 
2,200  children;  lnserv.lce  training  for  1,200  er'iU'^atorat  professionals,  and  parents; 
sunaner  school  and  camp  '«)rogratns  for  SCO  children.    Additional  activities  Include  a 
National  Dissemination  of  Information  System,   cor.tlnuatlon  of  the  third-part 
evaluation  effort,  and  a  child -baaed  lnfon/,tlon  system. 
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1973 


197A 


increase  or 
Decrease 


2.    Special  target  programs: 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects: 

Non-competing  ccntlnuatlons. 
Kew  


$10,350,000 
1.650,000 


$10,350,000 
1,650.000 


Total 


12,000,000 


12,000,000 


CooBunlty  services  available  for  aducaClon  of  the  preschool  4uindlcapped  are 
either  non-existent  or  too  Halted  In  nualber  or  scope  to  be  of  significance.  The 
majority  of  the  progrsna  In  existence  operate  on  a  tuition  basis,' tsaklng  their 
services  unavailable  to  children  of  lov  Incoaie  families.    Even  In  publicly  supported 
prograaa  handicapped  children  have  a  difficult  tljse  gaining  adalsalon.  Federal 
support,  letidershlp,  and  demonstration  funds  are  designed  to  Influence  States  and 
local  school  districts  throughout  the  country  to  Initiate  and  maintain  public 
programs  In  preschool  and  early  education  for  the  bandlcspped. 

Flscsl  year  1973; 

The  objective  for  1973  was  to  Increase  the  enxollment  of  handicapped  children 
in  preschool  programs  by  75,000  to  bring  the  total  estimated  number  of  children 
In  such  progrsms  to  over  175,000. 

^ 

Strstegles  for  schlevlng  this  relied  heavily  Ipon  the  catalytic  and  multiplier 
effects  of  Federal  programs.    Consequently,  mutual  planning  with  State  Education 
Agencies  and  the  development  of  State  programa  in  a  must  If  these  objectives  are  to 
be  met.    The  following  actions  have  or  will  be  taken. 

Expand  model  projects  to  100  locations  which  will  provide  direct  services 
to  5,500  children  and  their  families. 

Stimulate  the  development  of  300  add^clonal  early  childhood  programs ' 
In  apeclal  education  to  bring  this  to  a  total  of  700  programs  which  will 
serve  A5,000  children  and  tbelr  families,  utilizing  other  funds. 

'  Support  technical  aaslstance  programs  (such  as  the  North  Carolina  leader* 
ship  trplnlng  program)  to  strengthen  projects  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educp'.xon  for  the  Handicapped  and  to  make  available  Information  and 
ma^erlals  developed  in  this  effort  to  other  early  education  projecta. 

rtlmulate  through  resource  materials  and  consultants,  the  development 
7f  handicapped  components  In  day  care  programs  tiiat  ream  at  leaat 
;0,000  handicapped  children.    Among  the  activities  will  be:  special 
ti "fining  programs  and  materials  such  as  Computer  Assisted  Resource 
Education  for  day  care  workers  and  regular  teachera. 

Objectlvea  for  197A: 

The  197 A  funda  are  to  be  spent  In  order  tc  provide  the  following  services 
through  the  eatabllabment  of  IQO  demonatratlon  projects:    (1)  comprehensive  educa- 
tional therapeutic  aervlces  for  5,500  handicapped  children;  (2)  conaellng  and  other 
consultative  services  for  7,500  parents;  (3)  screen  20,000  children;  (4)  provide 
Instirvlce  training  for  5,000  teachers  and  aloes;  and  (5)  provide  training  and 
program  Involvement  for  IfSOO  volnnteers.    It  la  projected  from  prior  experience 
that  an  equal  number  of  persons  In  the  precedlog  areas  «111  be  served  through 
projects  which  will  be  replicating  the  demonatratlon  modela. 
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..rv.?'"""^  from  this  program  will  be  combined  with  other  Federal  actlvlcle. 
fSudr^  P«f'=hool  children  In  order  to  (1)  Increase  Che  number  of  handicapped 

■  wuil^statef  in?  r'.'*^  »ork"lrectly 

ornvi^?  ?  In  asBeaalng  the  neuda  for  preschool  handicapped  children  thereby 
providing  improved  planning,  guidance,  and  technical  assistance  to  all  state.  In 

"tempt-  to  serve  Che  nearly  one  nllllon  preschool  handicapped.  (3)  Incresae 
oioe«^",r.  handicapped  children  0-3  beU-i  served  directly  by  Jederaili  a.airte" 
^^^JT'.^^  T"^  reducing  the  number  of  handicapped  children  requiring 

d?Le^  n^?"'lH°"  Pl'"'"?'  «  "hool  entry  age.  and  (5)  through  the  ERl2  lystL, 
dlssemlnace  inforoacion  abouc  tested  models  and  Bacerials  to  State  and  local 
governmen':  and  private  agencies  serving  the  handicapped. 
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1973 


197A 


lacrMte  or 
Decrease 


Special  target  programs; 

(c)  Special  learning  dleabllltUs: 

Non-coopetlng  continuations.. 

New  


$2,250,COO 
I,0<KKCOO 


$1,750,000 
1,500.000 


$-500,000 
•f 500. 000 


Total. 


3,250,000  3,250,000 


According  to  >  1969  report  of  the  llatlonal  Advisory  Cotsmlttee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, 1  to  3  percent  (600,000  to  1,800,000>  of  the  school-age  population 
(5-19  years)  have  specific  learning  disabilities.    Recognition  of  this  discrete- 
type  handicap  has  been  relatively  recant  and  Federal  activities  are  designed  to 
help  define  the  nature  of  the  disorders,  find  approaches  to  treatment,  and  to 
stimulate  an  Increased  supply  of  teachers.    In  academic  year  1968-69,  there  were 
9,400  trained  teachers  serving  children  with  specific  learning  dlsabilltlea  and 
an  estimated  25,500  additional  teachers  needed.    Ccmpetltlve  grants  are  made  to 
State  Education  Agencies  to  demonstrate  effective  programs  for  establishing  and 
operating  model  centers  for  children  with  specific  leAxnlng  disabilities,  and  to 
establish  program  plans  within  States  for  meeting  the  educational  requirements  of 
these  children. 

Fiscal  year  1973; 

In  1973,  this  program  is  being  expanded  to  an  additional  17  States  bringing 
the  total  number  of  States  served  to  40.    The  technical  assistance  project 
continues  to  provide  support  to  individual  grantees  and  overall  program. 

The  State  Education  Agencies  are  required  to:    (a)  conduct  a  specific  learning 
disabilities  Intervention  program  which  could  serve  aa  >  demonstration  model; 
(b)  evaluate  the  program  according  to  its  objectives  and  goals;  (c)  aet  up  a  pro- 
cess to  determine  the  validity  of  the  Intervention  model,  and  (d)  develop  a  plan 
for  Impl  amen  tat  ion  of  that  model.    In  addition,  the  State  agencies  have  set  In 
motion  a  "multiplier"  strategy  for  stimulating  prograsia  in  other  districts  to  be 
funded  by  State,  local,  and/or  private  funds. 

Objectives  for  1974: 

At  the  projected  1974  funding  level,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped plana  to:    (1)  continue  funding  30  service  models  In  S^te  Education 
Agencies  and  territorial  departments  of  education;  (2)  fund  national  replication 
activities,  including  media  preparation  and  distribution;  (3)  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  local  education  agencies;  and  (4)  to  study  the  social,  economic, 
and  legal  aspects  covering  the  capability  of  children. with  special  learning 
disabilities.    These  resources  will  support  continuation  of  the  momentum  in 
completing  the  final  objective  of  providing  by  1975  an  opportunity  for  each  State 
to  develop  a  total  delivery  model  and  be  supported  by  Federal  technical  assistance 
to  enable  the  si'^^essful  replication  of  that  model  across  the  State. 
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1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


2.    Special  target  programs: 

(d)    Regional  resource  centers 

Non-corapetlng  continuations  $5,743,000 
New  1^500,000 


$5,243,000 
2.000.000 


$-  500,000 
+  500.000 


Total 


$7,243,000 


$7,243,000 


+ 


Narrative 


Hie  Regional  Resource  Center  program  has  been  established  to  develop  and 
operate  regional  centers  to  assist  '''^chers  and  administrators  of  programs  for 
handicapped  children  In  bringing  relevant  and  effective  educational  services  to  all 
handicapped  populations.    The  centers »  In  cooperation,  with  state  and  local  progracns 
and  other  federally  supported  activities  develop,  demonstrate  and  promote  adequate 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services.  Improved  and  expanded  teaching  techniques 
and  provide  a  fange  of  fiscal,  human,  and  non-human  resources  to  assure  that  schools 
can  respond  more  effectively  to  the  more  seriously  handicapped  population  who  are 
often  hidden,  unidentified,  and  untreated* 

Fiscal  year  1972; 

During  1973  the  program  concentrated  Its  efforts  on  expanding  Its  outreach 
Into  State  and  local  educational  ageiicles  to  provide  support  to  teachers  and  at 
the  same  tlmo  surveying  and  testing  to  determine  the  kinds  of  cervices  that  will 
make  It  most  effective  In  carrying  out  the  major  programmatic  objective.  The 
program  added  a  multi-state  learning  resource  compact  In  the  upper-Midwest.  -  This 
support  concept  Is  designed  to  purchase  available  services  from  centers  In 
adjoining  breas  for  States  currently  without  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
brlug  their  diagnostic  and  Instructional  services  to  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 
Related  to  the  survey  of  the  requirements  Is  the  problem  of  the  kinds  of  resources 
needed,  the  development  of  skills  and  knowledge  necessary,  and  the  relationships 
of  the  centers  to  the  States  to  assist  In  providing  equal  education  for  all 
handicapped  children. 

Accompllshaents .  Fiscal  Vear  1973; 

Continued  expansion  of  support  for  this  program  has  stressed  the  need  to 
develop  quality  comprehensive  educational  services  for  all  handicapped  children. 
The  program  h)as  begun  stressing  the  education  of  inadequately  served  children  in 
existing  special  education  programs  and  those  handicapped  who  are  in  regular 
classrooms.    The  centers  began  full  scale  work  in  conjunction  with  State 
Education  Agencies  in  ten  states.    Program  operation  in  the  six  centers  has  moved 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services  for  these 
diildren.    Vie  stressed  the  concept  that  the  existing  six  centers  must  continually 
demonstrate  to  State  and  local  agencies  specific  diagnostic,  evaluative  and  pre- 
scriptive remedial  or  supportive  services.    This  technique  o£  influencing  the 
practices  of  State  and  local  education  agencies  will  enable  many  more  children  to 
be  placed  in  regular  school  programs.    Work  with  individual  States  to  develop 
to tel  resource  ''systems  at  the  State,  intermediate  levels  and  Iowa,  Missouri,  . 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  North  and  South  Dakota  continues.    The  Southwestern  Regional 
Resource  Center  located  In  New  Mexico  is  now  heavily  involved  in  extendi^>^  its 
services  to  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Nevada.    The  Regional  Rep- urce 
Center  in  Oregon  has  expanded  its  efforts  to  work  with  state  agencies  local 
governments  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Washington  and  the  Trust  Territories.    T  £ 
Rocky  Mountain  Center  in  Utah  has  worked  closely  with  programs  in  Mont  *  a,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  as  well  as  activities  in  Utah.    The  Pennsylvania  Regional  Resource 
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Center  has  developed  a  series  of  prografflu  Co  support  activities  In  West  Virginia, 
Kev  Jersey,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  snd  Ohio.    Of  course,  the  Southeastern 
compact  continues.    In  1973,  more  thari  25,000  handicapped  children  In  eighteen 
states  received  direct  or  Indirect  services  froa  these  .enters. 

Objectives,  1974 

In  1974,  the  overriding  concern  of  the  cenV.ers  will:  be  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ongoing  practices  to  serve  the  handicapped  and  of  developing  new 
techniques  where  none  hav<?.  existed.    Under  the  continuing  regional  resource  center 
program  seven  centers  wlli.  be  supported.    The  major  objective  for  this  program 
Is  to  assure  that      1  geographical  arerts  covered  by  RRC  programs  will  have  access, 
either  directly  O)     iirough  cooperative  s'ervlcea  described  In  the  purpose.  Concerted 
planning  activities  designed  to  coordinate  the  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
and  the  Regional  Media  Centers  will  help  to  create  this  national  coverage. 

The  objectives  for  the  centers  la  1974  are: 

1.  Provide  educational  testing  and  evaluation  services 
for  the  children  referred  to  them,  especially  the 
severely  handicapped. 

2.  Develop  Individually  prescribed  educational  programs 
for  children  referred. 

3.  Assist  State  and  local  agencies  In  finding  handicapped 
children  currently  not  enrolled  In  schools  and  to 
reconaaend  suitable  educational  programs  for  those 
children. 

4.  Assist  State  and  local  agencies  In  evaluating  the 
effoctlveness  of  programs  developed. 

In  19/4,  approximately  4U, 000  handicapped  will  receive  comprehensive  services 
from  the  center.    Approximately  200  SEA  And  6,000  LEA  perbunnel  will  be  provided 
training  through  workshops,  special^- atudy  Institutes,  and  technical' assistance 
activities.    2,000  severely  and  mult<lply  handlcj»^vi^fl"chlldf«rwlll''recelve*' 
services  In  addition  to  the  40,000  children  menL^::aed  above. 

A  new  thrust  called  Special  Tacget  Grant  program  vlll  provide  a  source  of 
funds  to  assist  States,  local  agencies  and  consortiums  to  Identify  Issues,  bring 
groups  together  to  solve  problems  and  work  on  the  implementation  °^  solutions. 
Specific  Issues  to  be  attac);ed  have  been  identified  as,!    (l)'  cotcr^'ehensive  services 
to  severely  and  multiple  handicapped  children;  (2)  proper  identi.>cation,  diagnosis 
and  provision  of  services  to  .the  poor   geographically  isolated,  and  minority  group 
handicapped;  (3)  operating  diagnostic  and  educational  programs  based  on  ali^ema- 
tives  to  current  labeling  or  cafigorization  techniques:  and  'A)  the  Problem  of  the 
return  and  maintenance  of  the  handicapped  child  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Grants  Mill  be  awarded  to  approximately  8  States  to  provide  ba'sic  assistance  to 
find  solutions  to  problems  'stidi  as  identifying  and  provldii;g  education  to  all  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  Fem.'^ylvan.ia  as  a  result  of  the  recent  court  decision 
and  assisting  vith  the  solution  "^to  problems  of  increasing  proportions  of  black  and 
Spanish-apeakihg  children  in  special  education  classrooms..''' This  program  will  be  a 
key  strategy  in  seeking  alternatives  to  current  solutions. 
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1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


3.     Innovation  and  development: 

Non-^coropetlng  continuations 
New 


$7,900,000 
2.016.000 


$7,900,000 
2.016.000 


Total 


$9,916,000 


$9,916,000 


Narrative 


The  purpose  of  the  Research  and  Deirionstratlon  prograia  le  to  Intprove  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children  through  support  of  applied  research  and 
related  activities.    This  prov^deA<  t:he'^4.nfonnatlon  and  resources  to  support  the 
development  of  full  educational  oppo'.-tunity  for  handicapped  children.  These 
activities  are  integrated  In  a  plamied  pattern  to  support  teacher  tralnlr.g  and  the 
special  service  functions  of  the  tctal  federal  program  for  handicapped  children.  The 
innovation  and  development  activity  atteotpts  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  educational  system  and  Its  provisions  for  handicapped  children:  by 
supporting  the  discovery,  manlpulotlcm  and  processing  of  Information;  by  packaging 
that  information  In  usable  form  and  fcy  systematically  assuring  that  this  information 
is  placed  In  appropriate  hands.    Heavy  en^hasis  is  placed  on  the  design  of  research 
findings  so  that  replication  of  quality  research  products  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
The  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Research  program  provides  support  for  research 
and  related  purposes  relative  Co  the  needs  and  performance  of  handicapped  children  In 
the  area  of  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Accomplishments.  Fiscal  Year  1972:  '  . 

Major  efforts  in  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  have  led  to  related  products. 
Specific  accocnplishments  Included: 

(a)  Research  demonstrating  that  retarded  children  can  be  taught 
effective  strategies  for  learning,  and  that  various  learning 
approaches  and  teaching  materials  can  be  appropriately  tailored 
to  the  learning  styles  of  young  retarded  children.    One  project 
provided  learning  experiences  via  educational  television  for 
over  200  children  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Additional 
products  of  that  project,  include  television  tapes  which  are  now 
available  for  use  on  educational  television  and  closed  circuit 
educational  facilities »  and  kits  of  learning  materials  tailored 
to  the  particular  needs  of  young  retarded  children. ' 

(b)  Research  efforts  supported  by  this  program  have  previously 
demonstrated  that  children  with  very  restricted  amounts  of 
residual  vision,  blind  by  legal  definition  and  traditional 
educational  programming  decisions,  can  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion l>n  the  U8e  of  residual  vision.    Based  on  this  research, 
Intensive  training  programs  for  teachers  of  low  vision 
children  have  been  developed,  and  been  used  with  over  200 
teachers  with  potential  for  influencing  educational  programming 
In  almost  every  major  school  program  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped . 

(c)  A  major  and  continuing  curriculum  development  effort  in  the 
area  of  social  learning  for  retarded  children  involved  more 
than  200  classes  of  ed'>cable  mentally  retarded  children  during 

.   ^  the  course  of  Its  'development  and  Initial  evaluation  efforts. 

Materials  for  children  of  first,  second  and  third  grade 
age  levels  have  been  coo^leted  and  should  soon  be  available 
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for  general  distribution  to  the  teachers  o£  primary  level 
educable  mentally  retarded  children. 

(d)  Three  model  demonstration  programs  in  the  area  of  poat- 
secondary  school  vocational  training  for  hearing  impaired 
youth  were  supported.    These  programs,  operated  in  regular 
vocational  and  technical  institutions,  provided  educational 
opportunities  for  more  than  150  deaf  youth.  Curriculum 
development  and  modification  efforts  In  aasoclation  vlth 
these  projects  have  resulted  in  more  than  50  program  areas 
being  accessible  to  deaf  students  In  these  Institutions. 
At  least  three  other  Institutions  have  initiated  similar 
programs  specifically  geared  to  the  needs  of  deaf  individuals 
under  I'xral  or  other  Federal  support. 

(e)  A  ccmputctr  assisted  course  of  Instruction  was  designed  to 
familiarize  regular  teachers  with  the  identification  of 
handicapped  children  In  their  classrooms.    Through  support 
from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Peraonnel  Development,  this 
course  was  field  tested  with  a  substantial  nuniber  of  teachers 
In  Pennsylvania.    At  present,  plans  are  underway  for  the 
broffd  dissemination  of  this  course  for  use  by  other  teacher 
training  institutions,  reformatting  of  the  material  to  be 
useful  on  a  broad  range  of  computer  assisted  Instruction 
equipment,  and  for  the  development  of  additional  course  mate- 

In  computer  assisted  instruction  format. 

(€)    B«.     .or  modification  techniques  vere  applied  In  a  class" 
room  setting  with  children  with  severe  behavioral  dlaorders. 
This  project  resulted  in  the  development  a|^d  testing  of  a 
technique  for  working  with  behavioral ly  disordered  children, 
the  actual  return  to  normal  classrooms  of  approximately 
50  of  71  such  children  over  a  four  year  period,  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  teacher  training  techniques  to  assure 
diffusion  of  auch  management  efforta*  and  the  packaging  of 
materials  deacrlptlve  of  both  teacher  training  and  direct 
service  actlvltlea  to  assure  even  broader  diffusion. 


Efforts  concentrated  on  priority  areas  of  (1)  preschool  education,  (2) 
Increased  services  to  school-age  children,  and  (3)  special  education  manpower 
development.    Specific  objectives  in  1972  Included: 

Development  of  program  plans  for  replicating  Infant  prograM 
Involving  parent  training  in  the  deaf,  blind  and  deaf -blind 
children  areas. 

Essentially  complete  coverage  of  curriculum  needs  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  Including  efforts  on  social 
learning  skllla,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  physical  education. 

Continued  support  of  a  major  research  and  development  center 
concentrating  on  how  student  perfonwnce  Is  effected  by  teacher 
behavior.    During  1972  the  Bureau  embarked  on  Ita  flrat  Major 
Intramural  activity,  a  comprehensive  research  and  evaluation  ' 
study  of  the  effect  of  reintegrating  handicapped  children 
Into  regular  classrooiii  progrAiOi. 

Dlsaemlnatlon  and  reaearch  utlllcetlon  actlvltlea  will  receive  increaalng 
eoqshasls  In  this  program. 


<a) 
<b) 
<c) 
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Accompllshn^nts  1973:  j 

The  major  effort  In  1973  was  Co  further  research,  Innovsclon  and  demonstration 
to  assist  In  accomplishing  overall  handicapped  objectives.    Specifically,  efforts 
were  closely  related  to  developing  a  national  comraitmGnt  to  full  educational 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped     Activities,  accomplished  In  carrying  out  the 
responsibility  were:    a  comprehensive  curriculum  for  oental  retardation  with 
products  svallable  such  as  social  learning  for  children  to  age  9;  comprehensive 
skills  curriculum;  science  for  the  mentally  retarded  for  junior  high  and  high 
school  retarded;  and  motor  skills  for  the  retarded.    Development  and  evaluation 
of  other  products  were  continued.    t>ne  of  tho  major  issues  concerning  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  Is  the  ability  of  the  schools  to  provide  necessary  special 
services  within  the  regular  classroom.    This  program  has  addressed  this  Issue  with 
several  studios;  Including  a  data  collection  effort  designed  as  an  evaluation  of 
Integrated  programming  Involving  more  than  3,00T  children.    The  need  for  quality 
career  and  vocational  education  for  handicapped  youngsters  has  long  been  apparent. 
This  program  supported  several  efforts  at  helping  expand  seconJiary  and  post  seconds  ry 
technics  1  and  occupational  opportunities  for  the  handlcappe<^i.   Three  demonstration 
project?  on  postsecondsry  technical  education  for  the  deaf  have  provided  a  model 
which  have  now  been  replicated  In  over  twenty  community  colleges  and  technical 
schools  across  the  country. 

Another  major  effort  Involved  a  descriptive  evaluative  study  of  a  nationwide 
sample  of  Innovative  secondary  level  vocational  education  programs.     In  supporting 
the  development,  Improved  and  Increase j  manpower  for  educating  handicapped  children, 
several  major  projects  have  been  supported,    the  .critical  output  In  1973  vas  a' 
validated  battery  of  observation  instruments  designed  to  nieasure  teacher  performance. 

The  Physlcsl  Education  and  Recreation  program.  In  addition  to  the  output 
already  described  In  connection  with  curriculum  development  Involves  collection  and 
packaging  and  dissemination  efforts  related  to  adapted  physical  education  and 
therapeutic  recreation. 

Oblectlves'.  1974;    The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  .the  early  childhood  education  area,,  the  largest  amount  of  Federal  funds 
will  b<>  used  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  delivery  of 
servL^es  In  preschool  education.    Support  will  also  be  provided  for  the  following 
activities:    (a)  developing  and  validating  curriculum  for  handicapped  preschool 
children.  Including  Identification  of  appropriate  behaviors  to  be  considered  at  pre- 
school levels  and  the  special  problems  presented  by  handlcapplnp,  conditions;  (b) 
study  of  program  and  system  organization  (Integration  versus  segregation,  catego- 
rical'programs,  etc.)  related  to  providing  appropriate  preschool  educational 
service  for  the  handicapped;  and  (c)  organizing  knowledge  related  to  early  Ident-l- 
flcatlon  of  handicapped  children  and  developing  knowledge  related  to  educational 
dlngnosls  and  programming. 

2.  New  Initiatives  in  th«  fr;»ortant  area  of  career  education  are  to  Include: 
(a)  analysis  of  prevocational  preparation  in  special  education  programs  Including 
both  curriculum  and  counseling  requirements:  (b)  assessment  of  vocational  programning 
for  the  handicapped  including  definition,  evaluation,  and  comparison  of  work  study 
programs,  industry  based  inservice  programs,  school  based  programs,  and  institutional 
graduation  programs;  and  (c)  assessrant  of  post-secondary  programs  including  defini- 
tion and  evaluation  of  vocational-technical  programs,  higher  education  opportunities, 
and  continuing  e'^ucation  activities.  ^ 

3.  In  the  area  of  full  school  services  for  all  handicapped  children,  considered 
the  largpst  area  of  need,  the  following  tasks  ore  to  be  carried  out:     (a>  develop- 
ment of  curriculum,  methods  and  materials  related  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  to  assure  availatility  of  programs  suitable  for  all  handicapped  por^ula- 
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tions,  all  subject  matter  areas,  ttid  ill  edtcational  settings;  (b)  identification 
of  an  evaluation  of  advances  in  educational  technology  which  shov  procnlse  of  raini^ 
mizing  the  educational  problp.ui^  of  handicapped  children;  and  <c)  study  of  appropriate 
models  for  delivery  of  special  education  services.    Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  organization  of  services,  back  up  resources  for  teachers,  and  integration 
of  different  educational  systems. 

4.    Another  important  objective  is  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  for  activities 
concerning  the  national  interest  in  c(»ntlnulng  education  programs  for  the  adult  deaf. 
Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  used  (:o  support  ongoing  efforts  In  this  area,  and 
other  work  relating  to  post- secondary  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Program  Statistical  Pata: 

SuOTparv  of  New  and  Continuing  Efforts 


1972 
Estimate 


No. 


Amount 


No. 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Aioount 


No. 


Aioount 


New: 


Research; 

(a)  individual 

projects...  27 

(b)  Research  and 

envelopment 
centers., ..  -- 


$3,488,000     20  $2,016,000       15  $2,016,000 


Total..  27       3,488,000     20  2,016,000 


15 


Continuing; 


Research: 

(a)  Indiv..  '-al 

projects...  37 

(b)  R*iearch  and 

development 
centers. ...  5 


5,169,000     40        5,000,000  50 


SubCotiil..  42 


2.519.000 
7.68B .000 


_5 

45 


2.900.000 
7.900.000' 


_5 
55 


2i016,000 


5,000,000 

2.900.000 
7.900.000 


TOTAL..  69    $11,176,000     65    ,    $9,916,000       70  $9,916,000- 


Research  and  Demonstration  Awards 

By  Area  of  Handicapped 

1972  1973        ■        ■  1974 

Estimate  Estimate  Estimate 

Area                                  No.         Amount  No,         Amount  No 

Speech  and  Hv  iring               8  ■    $    400,000  10       $1,150,000  "  10 

Visually  Hana.'capped, .....  4            500,000 :  11        li000,000  11 

Crippled  and  other  health.  V 

impaired                           2           200,000  5          <  500,000  5 

Emotionally  disturbed           2           105,000  5           400,000  5 

Mentally  Retarded,,.  .10    •     1,500,001*  20        2,500,000  20 

Hearing  Impaired..,,..;... 10        1,000,000  10         1,250,000  .10 

Research  and  Development* . — -  ,  ■ 

Non-category                      .19        2.250.000  24        2.766.000  24 

.    TOTAL,,..,.......  55        5,955,000  85        9,566,000       85  9,566,000 


Amount 

$1,150,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
400,000 
2,500,000 
1,250,000 

2,766.000 
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1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


4.    Technology  and  Jonmunlcatlon: 

(a)    Media  services  and  captioned  % 
films 

Non-competing  contin- 

uations 
New 


$  5,000,000 
B. OOP, 000 


$  5,ooo,or'v> 

8,000.000 


Total 


$13,000,000 


$13,000,000 


Narrative 


The  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Film  program  responds  to  the  need  to  help 
provide  the  handicapped  learner  with  speclfir:  educational  tnatorLals  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  (her)  to  be  educated  effectively.    This  objective  is  being 
advanced  through  the  operation  of  a  National  Center  for  Educational  (todia  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  and  a  network  of  Special  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Centers  and  Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf,*   The  second  objective 
has  an  equally  inq>ortant  service  mission:    promoting  the  general  welfare  of  deaf 
persons  by  captioning  and  distributing  motion  picture  films  which  play  an  important 
role  in  their  advancement  on  both  a  general  culLural  and  educational  basis.  In 
both  cases  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  for  a  maximiun  access  to  learn- 
ing  experiences  by  handicapped  children  through  the  dev*.l  jpmant,  and  efficient 
man.igement  of  both  material  and  human  resources.    Fart  F  of  the  Ec'ucatlon  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  provides  the  primar>'  authority  for  this  activity. 

Accomplishments  1973 

(1)  The  Education  Media  m^tribution  Center,  which  is  the  point  of  all 
distribution  and  dissemination  activities  to  sdiools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  and 
adult  deaf  Population  continued  to  search  for  x\ew  and  less  expensive  methods  of 
delivering.    £n  an  economy  move,  three  captioned  film  libraries  were  consolidated 
into  one.    This  has,  in  effect  lowered  the  cost  of  booking  films.  Increased  the 
rapidity  of  tumcp.'«r  of  films  for  wider  audience  viewing.    Cost  per  viawer  is 

12  cents.    Total  audience  in  1973  numbered  more  than  2  and  three -quarters  million. 
An  expansion  fr(<»- 3,177  to  3,680ln  the  number  of  deaf  groups  eligible  foi^/nese 
^ilms  means  that. larger  numbers  of  people  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  this  service. 
An  expansiai  of  showing  per  print  of  films  has  been  e}q)anded  from  less  than  14 
annually  tn  18  per  year.'    This  center  has  started  planning  in  1973'  for  a  program  to 
supply  /Dos  and  other  educational  media  on  a  no- cost  basis  to. a  mlnlinjiu  cf  1,000 
teacher?  of  handicapped  children  other  than  deaf  and,  on  a  AO-cost  basis ,  to  as 
many  olher  teachers  of  handicapped  children  as  wish  to  participate. 

(2)  The  Special  Education  Communications  Network  has  continued  to  develop 
the  mechanism  of  bringing  all  handicapped  children  the  resources  they  need,  where 
they  need  them,  and  when  they  need  them.    Nearly  three  million  handicapped 

diildren  are  being  served  In  our  schools. 

(a)    In  1973,  efforts  such  as  the  development  of  Computer  Based 
Resource  Units  have  provided  teachera  of  handicapped  children  with 
detailed  Instructional  strategies  and  materials.    Nearly  500,000 
CBP/o's  are  ic  use  now  by  nearly  75,000  teachers  of  the  handtcap.^ed. 
Seldom  do  the  fully  federally  funded  parts,  of  this  network  have 
contact  with  the  children  directly,  but  a  structure  of  more  than 
30O  associate  parts  of  the  network  at  local  and  state  levels  deals 
directly  with  the  students  and  teachers,    (b)    A  needs  sssessment 
of  the  IMC/rmC  network  hai*  been  started  to  take    a  look  at  changes 
that  have  occurrre({  In  this  si^  y«ar  old  program,  make  recoomendatlons  • 
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for  changes  and  to  determind  what  iieeda  are  the  most  necessary  to 
Serve  with  our  scarce  resources,    (c)    The  National  Center  on 
EHucatlonal  Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  has  riofopletod 
one  year  of  planning  and  developtoent  and  ia  now  ready  to  begin 
operating  in  the  design,  development  and  adaptation  of  xuiv  instruc-^ 
tional  materials. 

(3)  The  demonstration  and  research  program  moving  into  child  centered  learn- 
ing technology  supported  14  separate  tudia  related  projects  iu  1973.    A  project 
completed  &z  Fetmsylvania  State  University  has  provided  a  curriculxim  whereby  pre-^ 
school  teachers  and  child-care  workers  may  be  trained  to  deal  affectively  with 
preschool  handicapped  children.    Employing  techniques  developed  through  a  project 
at  the  University  of  California^ "Structuring  the  Classroom  for  Success",  special 
and  regular  teachers  era  learning  to  arra^'tge  their  classrooms  to  be  more 
responsive  to  different:  learning  styles.    The  successes  of  Project  Life,  a  pro- 
grannied  Language  system  to  teach  handicapped  children,  and  Project  2^  a  learning 
program  for  young  handicapped  children, are  wall  known.    Ihese  activities  started 
with  Federal  funds,  are  now  being  marketed  by  private  lirms  and  returning  a  profi'i 
through  r<^alities  to  the  Federal  government.    Other  projects  completed  have  a) 
produced  training  packages  to  expand  parental  capability  in  child  developm^rit  in 
the  home;  b)  prepared  teachers  in  using  materials  to  achieve  maximum  learning 
potential  of  visually  lufialred  children;  and  c)  a  project  in  great  use  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia^  to  assist  teachers  in  the  identification^  selection,  production  and 
utilization  of  media  at  all  educational  levels.    Activities  in  this  area  have 
worked  in  close  relationship  with  other  areas.  , 

(4)  Activities  in  the  Captioned  TV  area  have  yielded  results  such  as: 

a)  national  conference  to  interest*,  networks  and  PBS  in  providing  captioned  and/or 
other  appropriate  programming  for  tha  hearing-impaired,    b)  captioning  and  broad' 
casting  of  26  French  Chef  programs  o.ar  P5S»    c)  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  26 
additional  programs  over  PBS  network,    d)  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  the  inaugural 
speech  -  a  first  atten^t  at  captioning  a  national  event  for  immediate  broadcast 
to  hearingf-iinpaired.    e)  development  of  expertise  in  captioning  techniques  for 
television,    f)  development  of  a  decoder  for  making  captioned  television  feasible. 

Objectives.  1974: 

This  program  is  based  on  the  concept  that  its  overreaching  goal  should  be  to 
establish  coordinated  activities  which  are  designed  to  provide  the  handicapped 
learner  with  adequate  resources  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  the  handicapped  and  the  non-handicapped  learner*    In  1974|  the 
objectives  for  operation  of  this  program  are  to  develop  and  design  resources:  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  scarce  manpower;  utilize  less  well  trained  staff  at 
a  greater  level  of  efficiency;  make  it  easier  for  the  handicapped  learner  to  be 
more  able  to  participate  In  regular  education;  and  reduce  the  long  term  cost  of 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

The  activities  of  this  program  are  directly  related  to  helping  to  achieve  the 
five  major  objectives  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 


1.  Early  Childhood,     (a)  To  continue  Support  of  media  development  and  valida- 
tion projects  for  early  educational  programs,    (b)  to  develop  and  disseminate 
instructional  packages  for  early  childhood  education,    (c)  To  continue  th^  evalua- 
tion of  the  potential  and  effectivenes;  of  educational  technology  in  an  early 
childhood  project  setting  over  a  five  y  ar  period.  ■ 

■      :\  '  .  . 

2.  Manpower  Developinent.    (a)  The  c-»ntimied  expansion,  cataloguing,  packag- 
ing and  dissemination  of  teacher  media  tra:.ning  matevlals.    (b)  In  conjunction  with 
Special  Prpjects  authority  in  the  Division  of  Training  Program:  ,  we  will  further 
develop  a  pilot  demonstration  teacher  training  model.    Demons  t  rati  cm  of  oaanpower 
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and  materials  efficiency  will  illustrate  the  efficacy  of;    1)  larger  teacher  pupil 
iLai:ios;  2^  modular  training  concepts:  3)  ae If- instructional  cotnponents;  and  4) 
broad  diffusion  of  materials  and  techniques  to  special  education  centers  and  regular 
education  for  preservlce  and  insetvice  training. 

3.  Career  Education^     (a)  There  will  be  continuing  work  on  the  development  of 
applications  of  technology  to  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped.  Identifica- 
tion of  skills  Handicapped  persons  can  acquire  and  training  packages  designed  on 
ski  11 /competency  performance  will  be  designed,    (b^  Cont:f.'.ued  attention  will  be 
placed  on  integrating  services  to  serve  the  handicapped  child.    Activities  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Vocational  Education  programs  will  be  contiried. 

4.  Full  Services,    (a)  The  National  Media  Center  for  the  Handicapped  at  Its 
planned  level  of  operation  will  help  to  provide  management  and  centralized  services 
to  the  media  program,    Support  will  continue  for  the  material  network  of  13  Special 
Education  Ins  true  tloii^l  Materials  Centers  and  4  regional  media  centers,    (b)  The 
IMC/RKC  Ketuork,  at  its  plaimed  growth  rate,  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to 
bring  about  the  establlstunent  and  iniprovement:  of  programs  for  handicapped  children 

.  through  interaction  with  State  Education  Agencies  and  Local  Education  Agencies, 
and  university  prespecial  programs,    (c)  lT\8ervice  teacher  training  inaterials  for 
special  education  will  be  designed.    These  methods  of  utiXizJLng  media  can  be 
effective       training  and  exposing  teachers  and  parents  to  alternative  methods  of 
service  ::o  the  handicapped  child,    (d)  Continued  vorV.  to  be  done  on  activities 
started  .In  1973  on  development  of  instructional  technology  packages  for  the  handi- 
capped child. 

5.  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf,    (a)  Support  of  the  entertainment  and 

\  cultural  aspects  of  the  Captioned  Filma  program  will  continue,     (b)  Captioned  tele- 
vision is  now  emerging  as  an  area  of  potenrlal  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  hard. of- 
hearing  population.    Continued  support  o£  experimental  work  in  this  area  in  con-* 
junction  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  television  industry  will 
continue. 


Program  Statistical  Data; 

Mfcdla  Services  .and  Captioned  Films 

Program  Financial  Data  '  "         1973      "*       '  '  1974 

Captioned  films  -  cultural.........  

Captioned  films  -  educational  

SEIMC/RMCN.   r. •  •  

Demoa'?  tsa t ions ...  7.  •*....  .  i ......  •  

"National  Theater  of  I>oaf  

National  Center  Educational  Media  and  Kacerials.. 
Captioned  Television  

TOTAL  ....v..  ;  


$  1,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,100,000 
590,000 
500,000 
900.000 


$13,000,000 


1,000,000 

1,000, oon 

7, 000, 00 J 
2,100,000 
350,000 
^  750,000 
600,000 


$13,000,000 
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Media  Serv^cea  and  Captioned  Films 

FY  1972  (Actual) 


 Titles   Prints  

Acquired       Retired       Acquired  Retired 


10 

4,030 

650 

0 

3,760 

0 

0 

33,000 

0 

8,475 

sets 

0 

344,775 

0 

. .  .  6,040 

0 

8,040 

0 

ISnxa.  General  interest  films... 

48 

744 

576 

I611111  Teacher  Xraininb  films . . . 

0 

499 

0 

1 

series 

0 

26  programs 

0 

Y  1973  (Estimated)  . 

10 

.5,200 

650 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 

35,000  - 

.  0 

0 

3,500 

0 

sets 

0 

150,000 

0 

, ,,.  30,000 

0 

30,000  • 

0 

16nin  General  intereet  films... 

60 

960 

720 

16iiin  Teacher  training  films... 

0 

160 

0 

series 

0 

26  programs 

0 

FY  1974  (Estimated) 


16mm  Educational  films..   80  10  5^200  650 

8mm  Cartridges   70  .  0  4,500  0 

35nsn  Fllraatrips   70  0  35,000  0 

25IIS11  Slides   3,500       >  0  3,500  j  0 

Transparencies.   4,700  sets  0  150,000  0 

Training  manuals  and  books   30,000  0  30,000  0 

16aia  General  interest  films   80  60  960  ^  720 

160^1  Teacbor  training  films   30  0  240  0 

Captioned  TV  programs  •  1  news  0  260  programs  0 


series 


FY  1972  jAudlence  Totals^ 


Educational  films  *.  1,261,605 

General  interest  films   1.355.304 

Total   2,616,909 
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Increase  or 
1973  197^  Decrease 


4.    Technology  and  cornmunicatlon: 
(b)    Recrultioent  aad  information 

.  Non- competing  continuations  $500,000        $       — -  $-500,000 
New  500.000  +500,000 

TotaJ  $500,000        $500,000  $ 


Narrative  x 

This  program  provides  non-matching  grants  or  contracts  to  conduct  projects  to 
interest  people  In  entering  the  career  field  o£  special  education,  and  to  dissem- 
inate Information  and  provide  referral  serlvces.    Great  numbers  of  parents  of 
han'iicapped  children  have  no  information  about  where  to  turn  for  help  in  educating 
titcir  children.    In  addition,  an  estimated  250,000  teachers  are  necessary  to 
augment  the  special  education  manpower  supply.    This  program  Is  designed  to  provide 
an  appropriate  Information  and  referral  service  for  parents  and  their  handicapped 
children  in  o^o^r  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  gain  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Fiscal  Year  1973;' 

This  program  in  ita  third  year  of  operation  will  begin  to  asaMioe  its  place  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  operational  support*    To  further  aid 
parents,  a  referral  system  operating  through  Health  and  Volfare  Councils  In  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  cities  across  the  country  will  be  established.    The  referral 
centers  vlll  be  designed  to  assist  parents  and  other  persons  In  obtaining  the  most 
appropriate  services  and  placements  for  handicapped  children^    The  centers  will 
assesc^  available  community  resources  and  In  concert  with  parents  and  their  children, 
ae  well  as  other  involved  persons,  develop  suitable  plans  for  each  child total 
adjustment  and  growth. 

Regional  TV  and  radio  campaigns  will  be  undertaken  in  concert  with  other  HSW 
activities  concerning  the  handicapped  in  a  concentrated  effort, to  coordinate  Infor- 
mational systems  and  to  aid  regional  and  State  programs  in  littracting  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  teachers  required. 

National  TV,  radio,  and  print  efforta  will  be  continued  to  urge  parents  to 
seek  serviced  and  to  request  information  concerning  available  programs  for  their 
children.    The  information  and  referral  program  In  Washington, . D.  C.  will  atteo^t 
to  Initiate  similar  programs  in  three  additloiisl  cities.    In  addltionj  actlvltiea 
started  in  1972  to  support  Spanish  language  information  setrvlces  will  be  expanded 
to  all  parts  of  the  Country  where  Spanish  speaking  populations  are  located. 

Objectives.  1974;    The  objectives  are: 

/  •  ■ 

1.  Provision  of  current  program  information  to  30,000  new  parents  through 
the  Closer  Look  ads/SEIC  (Special  Education  Information  Centex)  mailings.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  coordination  through  SEIC's  approximately  100  personnel 
referral  centers »  based  on  a  national  expansion  of  the  pilot  referral  network 
in  New  England.    The  SEIC  Newsletter  will  reanh  approximately  150,000  parents 
on  a  continuous  basis. 

2.  Establishment  of  at  least  one  referral  center  to  sjarve  a  bilingual  area. 

3.  Production  of  a  televisioji  show  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  need 
for  better  services  for  the  handicappedj  and  market  it  to  both  coiaaerclal  and 
public  stations. 
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4,  Production  of  two  films  for  educational  leaders  (State  agency  personnel, 
school  administrators,  PTA  groups,  etc.),  to  Increase  their  awareness  of  the  learn- 
ing potential  of  handicapped  people  who  aro  provided  vlth  appropriate  Instruction. 

5.  To  target  recrultiMnt  Information  to  Increase  the  number  of  special 
educators  with  particular  understanding  of  the  needs  of  minority  and  bilingual 
handicapped  children. 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


5.    Special  education  and  manpower 
.  developinent 

Non-competing  continuations  $17,600,000  $17,600,000  $ 

New  20.010.000  20.100.000  -fgO.OOO 

Total  $37,610,000  $37,700,000       $  +90,000 


Narrative 

This  program  provides  for  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
education  agencies,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  to  prepare  teachers,  teacher 
educators,  researchers,  speech  correctlonlsts  and  other  special  service  personnel 
to  educate  the  handicapped.    To  extend  quality  educational  service  to  all  handi- 
capped children  under  current  teacher-student  ratios  and  current  patterns  of 
instructional  organization  will  require  an  additional  245^000  teachers  for  schools 
age  children  and  60,000  for  preschool  children.     Upgrading  and  updating  135,000 
teachers  currently  employed,  of  whom  nearly  one^half  are  uncertified,  is  an  equally 
critical  task. 

This  program  attacks  the  problem  by  more  efficient  use  of  FederaJLgrants  to 
increase  the  number  o£  teachers  trained,  by  developtncnt  of  tvey' models  for  improved 
effectiveness,  and  by  targeting  resourced  on  crucial  areas  of  need. 

Support  Grants : 

The  1973  budget  is  based  primarily  on  departmental  support  grants  to  InstitU" 
tlons  which  are^expected  to  produce  the  personnel  indicated  in  the  table  on  pages 
170  and  171  entitled  ''Teacher  Education." 

Changes  in  personnel  production  and  support  patterns  over  the  three  year 
period  1971-73  are  being  in^jletnented.    From  an  eiiq)hasis  on  fixed  levels  of  support 
of  individual  students  in  1970  and  prior  years,  1972,  73,  and  74  show  a  definifi 
movement  toward  support  o£  programs,  together  with  variable  levels  of  student 
support  based  on  local  need.    The  outcomes  ave  expected  to  tse  stronger  college 
programa,  greater  production  of  more  highly  skilled  teachers,  and  increased 
Tvutrbers  of  ,:itudents  receiving  smaller  individual  amounts  of  direct  assistance. 

I 

The  table  shows  actual  data  for  1972  vhich  provide  a  basis  for  the  1^73  and 
1974  estimates.    A  comparison  of  the  1972  year  total  for  personnel  produced  from 
supported  programs  with  the  number  of  students  directly  supported  shows,  for  all 
academic  year  levels  (undergraduate,  master,  and  post-master,  disregarding  summer 
and  institute  trainees)  a  ratio  of  approximately  4  to  1.    That  is,  t:h.,'ee 
additional  teachers  are  produced  for  every  teacher  trainee  receiving  financial 
assistance.    (Summer  and  special  institute  trainees  are  primarily  In  State  educa- 
tion agency  programs  in  vhich  all  receive  financial  assistance)^    That  type  of 
multiplier  csn  occur,  in  large  measure,  because  Federal  funds  j;>rovlde  program 
support  for  faculty staff ,  back-up  ecrvlcee  and  supplies. 

The  1973  and  1974  estimates,  showing  Increased  total  production  plus  more 
Jtudents  receiving  financial  assistance,  reflect  substantial  reductions  in  dollar' 
amounts  per  student,  and  larger  numbers  of  applicants  to  special  education  programs. 
College  and  university  student  applications  to  special  education  am  at  an  all  time 
high,  apparently  related  to  the  surplus  of  teachers  for  regular  education  and  to 
Improvements  in  attitudes  toward  work  with  handicapped  children.  Increasingly, 
special  education  manpower  programs  will  be  training  persons  from  the  teacher 
surplus  pool,  realizing  additional  cost-benefits  f roc  their  prior  preparation  for 
regular  classroom  teaching. 


95-150  6  -  73  -  pt.  2  43 
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With  the    congqnitant  move  to  multiple-year  approvals  of  programs,  an  addi- 
tional trend  appearing  in  the  table  is  toward  larger  amounts  of  money  committed  to 
support  of  continuing  programs* 

Ob  jectives .  1974i    The  objectives  are  to*. 

1.  Prepare  in  academic  year  1973-74,  23,000  specially  trained  teachers  and 
subprofessionals  to  serve,  an  additional  350,000  handicapped  children. 

2.  Include  in  the  23,000  teachers  to  be  prepared,  S,000  college  graduates  who 
were  initially  trained  as  regular  classroom  teachers. 

3.  Substantially  improve  the  special  skills  of  teachers  through  aupport  of 
280  competency  based  programs  with  evaluation  systems  based  on  impact  on  children. 
We  are  emphasizing  throughout  this  a  renewed  concern,      partnership  vith  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  state  agencies,  for  output  and  systemacic 
evaluation  of  teacher  preparedness  and  periformance.    We  are  "working  toward  establish^ 
ing  specified  performance  standards  which  each  graduate  must  reach  before  certifica- 
tion, f 

We  are  also  eo^hasizing  a  move  toward  preparation  of  leadership  personnel  who 
will  train  ancillary  educators  and  subprofessionals  to  assist  claasroom  teachers. 
These  special  personnel  will  provide  less  costly  but  more  efficient  educatim^l 
assistance  to  mildly  handicapped  children.    They  can  also  assist  specialists  in 
education  of  che  severely  handicapped  by  carrying  out  under  close  supervision 
specific  educational  tests. 

4.  Develop  and  implement  through  che  Special  Projects  Program  in^roved  models 
for  training  special  educators,  ancillary  educators,  parents,  and  others  of  con* 
sequence  to  che  handicapped  child,  vocational-technical  education  b£  the  handicapped, 
and  teachers  of  the  pre-school  handicapped.    Model  training  programs  oriented 
toward  cooobined  conununity  recreation  and  schodl  physical  education  will  be  developed. 
This  Special  Projects  program  will  be  focused  on  specific  experimental  ideas  which 
need  to  be  tested  as  a  means  of  making  major  changes  in  approaches  to  teacher 
education. 

5.  Develop  and  Implement  ^.i  additional  two  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
minority  group  educators . 

6.  Substantially  increase  the  attention  given  to  profoundly  handicapped 
children  in  all  training  programs,  and  develop  and  impleioent  an  additional  3  training 
programs  with  major  focus  on  profoundly  hiandicapped  children.    Included  in  this 
group  are  teachers  for  the  profoundly  retarded  children  now  found  in  custodial  care 
institutions.  r  ' 
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Formulas  for  Calculating  Tralneeshlp  Awards 

Maximum 


Junior  Year  Tralneeshlps : 

Basic  Stipend   $  300 

Senior  Year  Tralneeshlpa ; 

Basic  Stipend   800 

Support  to  Institution   2 .000 

Total   2,800 

Maater'a  Level  Tralneeahlps; 

Basic  Stipend   2,200 

Average  Dependency  Allowance   600 

Support  to  Institution   2.500 

Total   5,300 

Post-Master's  Level  Tralneeshlps ; 

Basic  Stipend   3,200 

Average  Dependency  Allc3wance   1,200 

Support  to  Institutions   2.50Q 

Total   6,900 

Sxiinmer  Traineeshlps : 

BaBic  Stipend   75/week 

Travel  and  Institution  Cost    75/week 

Total  i   150 

Summer  Session:  '6-10  waeks 

Institute  Traineeshlps; 

Basic  Stipend  ,   15/day 

Program  Support   Full 

Length  of  Institute:     1-15  days 


ERIC 
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Teacher  Education 


Individuals 
Directly 
Supported 

Fiscal  Year  1972; 
New: 

Undergraduate   2 , 500 

Master's   3,000 

Postmaster's   825 

Suomer  trainees   3,150 

Institute  trainees   12,700 

New  program  developcneui,  grants. 

New  special  projects  (Program).  — 

Subtotal   22,175 

Continuing; 

Undergrrduate.  

Haster'j  

Postmaster's  

Special  projects  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA)   — 

Subtotal   -- 

TOTAL   22,175 


Personnel  Outputs 
from.  Suppor  fed 
Projects  (est,)' 


11,200 
9,500 
2,000 
3,150 
12,700 
(30) 
(20.1 


3C,550 


(100) 
(200) 
(45) 
(45) 


Amount 


$  2,230,000  . 
7,450,000 
1,420,000 
3,122,000 

>  2,153,000 

^2,476,000 


18,851,000 


1,900,000 
5,820,000 
2,600,000 
3,484,000 

1.240.000 

15.044.000 


38,550 


$33,895,  00(vl^ 


Fiscal  Year  1973; 
New; 

Undergraduate  ^  2,8(X) 

Master's   3,500 

Postmaster's   950 

Sumner  trainees   3,500 

Institute  trainees...   15,500 

New  program  development  grants. 

New  special  projects   -» 

Subtotal   26,250 

Continuing: 

Undergraduate  

 Master's  

Postmaster's  

Special  projects  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA)  

Subtotal   — 

TCfEAL   26,250 


11,000 
10,000 
2,200 
3,500 
15,500 
(35) 
(lOJ^ 

42,200 


(100) 
(200) 
"(45)^ 
(50) 


$  2,000,000 
7,600,000 
1,650,000 
3,200,000 
2,200,000 


2,660,000 


19,310,000 


2,100,000 
6,600,000 
3,200,000 
4,360,000 
100,000 
1.240.000 

17>6QO.OOO 


42,200 


$36,9lO,OOOi^ 
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Teacher  Rlucatlon  (cont'd.) 


Individuals 
Directly 
Supported 


Fiscal  Year  1974; 


Pereonxiel  Outputs 
£r06i  Supported 
ProlectB  (edt.)- 


Amount 


New: 

Undergraduate'   lj90Cl 

Master's   3^600 

Poatiaaater'a,,, ,   BOO 

Sumner  traineea   3,500 

Institute  trainees   16,000 

Kcv  program  development  grants'. 

New  special  projects.*.........  — 

Subtotal   25,80Q> 

Continuing; 

Undergraduate  

Master' s,  ^  

Postmaster^ B. .. •  

Suntaer  trainees.*....,....^.... 

Supplemental  stipends. . . • ^  

Administrative  coats  (SEA)..*.. 

Subtotal,.,..   — 

TOTAL   25,800 


35 

000 

$  2,000,000. 

12 

900 

8,100,000 

2 

800 

1,940,000 

3 

500 

3,200,000 

16 

000 

2,200,000 

(35) 

2,660,000 

(10) 

70 

,200 

$20,100,000 

(100) 
(200) 
(45) 
(50) 


2,100,000 
6,600,000 
3,200,000 
4,360,000 
100,000 
1^0.000 

I?. 600. 000 


70,200 


$37,700,0001/ 


In  fiscal  yeara  1972  and  1973,  at  least  54  State  agencies  (50  States  plus  4 
outlying  territories)  and  304  institutions  of  higher  education  have  participated 
in  manpower  preparation.  —  -  ■  -7  - 


1973 
Eatimate 


1974 
Estimate 


New  Institutions  

Continuing  Institutions. 

TOTAL  


No. 


10 

314 


$  260,000 
36^650,000 


Ho. 


10 
324 


Amount 

$  250,000 
37>450.000 


324     $36,910,0001/    334  $37,700,001 


loi/ 


1/  In  the  tables  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  the  Phyairal  education  and 
recreation  training  program  was  not  Included  in  the  totala.    In  ceblea  for 
fiscal  year  1974  it  is, 

!  ■ 
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OFFICE  GF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Program  Purpose  and  Accompliahinents 
Activity:    State  grant  program  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Fart  B) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$  37,500,000  y 

1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  con- 
solidate this  activity  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Purpose:    To  assist  the  States  and  outlying  areas  In  the  initiation^  expansion, 
and  Improvefoent  of  programs  and  projects  for  hardicapped  children  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  levels,  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  promote 
increased  prograinming  for  children  on  a  comprehensive  basis  involving  various 
Federal  programs  and  local  resources. 

Expi.anation:  Funds  are  allocated  and  distributed  to  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  age  3  to  21  population  (minimum  $200,000).  A  portion  of  these  allo- 
cations may  be  used  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children* 

Accoinplishme\[ts  in  1973;     States  continued  to  use  Federal  funds  to  provide  a 
catalytic  basis  for  further  State  and  local  program  support,  and  concentrated 
on  increasing  State  and  local  funding  of  programs  for  identification  and 
diagnosis  of  children  and  the  development  of  regional  resource  personnel  and 
centers.    The  program  maintained  the  priority  of  a  catalytic  effort  and  operated 
at  the  1972  level  of  providing  direct  services  to  over  200,000  children  in 
Federally- supported  model  and  demonstration  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 


Objectives  for  1974;  Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  conaolldace  this  actlvlt^r 
into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  for  Che  Handicapped 

Program  Purpose  and  AccompllaV'TTtents 

AcclvlCy:     Special  target  programs  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act» 
Parts  C  and  G) 

 1974  

Budge  t 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$  32,493,000  1/  $32,493,000 

'  y  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973.    Additional  authorizing  legis- 
lation will  be  proposed. 

1 

Purpose;    The  Early  Childhood  progrem  scliaulates  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive educational  services  for  young  (0-8)  handicapped  children  through  the 
escabllshment  of  model  projects  to  b'-  replicated,  subsequently,  in  whole  or  in 
pare,  at  a  State  or  local  level.    The  Special  Learning  Disabilities  program  la 
focusing  on  the  identification  and  i stablishment  of  treatment  approaches  for 
specific  learning  disabilitle's  disorders,  the  atlnnilatlon  of  model  treatmnnt 
approaches  for  specific  learning  dlG>uliitles  disorders,  the  stimulation  of 
model  treatment  programs  and  an  incremental  increase  in  the  number  of  trained 
professionals.     The  Deaf'Bllnd  Program  establishes  and  operates  centers  to 
deliver  specialized,  Intenaive  services  to  deaf-blind  children  to  enable  these 
children  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for  comQunlcatlon  and  adjustment  for 
useful  and  meaningful  participation  in  society.    The  Regional  Resource  Centers 
program  provides  for  grants  and  contracts  to  inatitutiions  of  higher  education 
or  State  educational  agencies  to  establish  and  operate  regional  centers  which 
develop  and  apply  methods  of  determining  the  special  needs  of  children  and 
provide  services  to  meet  these  needs;  and  assure  that  every  teacher  serving 
the  handicapped  children  has  the  aaslatance  and  reaourcea  necessary  for  her 
to  carry  out  her  aaalgned  rasponaibilities. 

Explanation;  Discretionary  project  grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
these  programs. 

AccompllsKmenta  in  1973;     The  Early  Childhood  program  directed  its  effort  to 
increasing  the  enrollment  of  handicapped  children  in  preschool  programs  by 
75,000  to  bring  the  total  estimated  nuu^ber  of  children  in  such  programs  to 
175,000.    The  Special  Learning  Disabilities  program  expanded  to  an  additional 
17  States  bringing  the  total  number  of  States  served  to  40.    During  school  year 
September,  1972  through  June,  1973,  the  Deaf-Blind  Centers  program  directed  its 
effort  toward  expanding  Ita  services  through  the  10  regional  centers  to  provide 
educational  services  to  an  estimated  1>310  deaf-blind  children;  709  deaf-blind 
children  and  their  families  will  receive  diagnostic  counseling  and  tutorial 
services.    For  the  school  year  September,  1973  through  Septeidber,  1974  with 
fiscal  year  1973  funds,  the  10  regional  centers  will  attempt  to  expand  services 
to  500  additional  deaf-blind  children  in  residential  and  day  facilities;  total 
service  will  be  to  2,600  d«af-blind  children;  tha  15  Crisis  Care.  Centers 
offered  24*'hour  care  and  pre-school  experience  for  150  severely  handicapped 
deaf-blind  children  and  intensive  ahort-term  counseling  for  their  parents.  The 
Regional  Reaourca  Centers  program  will  direct  Its  effort  toward  expanding  the 
capabilities  of  th«  reaourca  centers  to  meet  the  ilemands  for  <iuality  comprehen- 
sive educational  services  for  all  handicapped  children.    The  Southeastern  multi- 
State  cooplexea  will  be  coore  fully  Implemented,  and  the  upper  Midwest  compact 
will  continuo  to  receive  extra  resources  to  support  its  children's  requiranants. 
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Oblpctivfeg  for  1974; 

1.  The  EaT-ly  Childhood  ProRram  pUnsto:  fund  services  through  100  decvmscra- 
tlon  projects  for  5,500  handicapped  children  Ln  coraprehenalve  educational 
therapeutic  services;  provide  7,500  parents  counseling  and  other  consultative 
services;  screen  20,000  children;  and  provide  5,000  teacher  and  aides  with 
in- service  training.     Program  Involvement  and  training  will  be  planned  for 
1,500  volunteera. 

2.  The  Special  Learning  Dlsabllitkes  Program  plana  to  continue  funding 
30  service  models  In  State  education  agencies. 

3.  The  Deaf-Blind  Center  Program  expects  to  provide:    educationsl  service  for 
2,900  children  In  residential  and  day*school  facilities;  crisis  csre  service 
for  200  children  and  their  families;  diagnostic  and  educational  assessment  for 
700  children;  parent  counseling  for  parents  of  2,200  children;  and  in-service 
training  for  1,200. 

4.  The  Regional  Resource  Center  Program  will  emphasise  the  improvement  of  Che 
effectiveness  of  ongoing  practices  to  serve  the  handicapped  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  where  none  exist.    Support  will  be  provided  for  7 
centers,     the  emphasis  is  to  cover  all  geographical  areas.  '  A  new  thruat  called 
Special  Target  Grant  program  will  provide  a  source  of  func*s  to  ssslst  States, 
local  agencies  and  consortiums  to  identify  issues,  bring  groups  together  to 
solve  problems  and  work  on  the  ImplementstLon  of  solutions.    Grants  will  be 
awarded  to  approxlmatel-y  8  States. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ' 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Program  PdrpoBe  and  Accotnpllahtnencs 

Activity:     Innovation  and  developioent  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Part  E) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  EstiniaCe  


$  9,916,000  1/  $9,916,000 

1  /  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973.    Additional  authorizing  legislation 
will  be  proposed. 


rurpose;    The  purpose  of  the  Research  and  demonstration  program  is  to  itnprove 
educational  opportunities  for  hsndicapped  children  through  support  of  applied 
research  and  related  activities,    Jhia  provides  the  information  and  resources 
to  support  the  development  of  full  educational  opportunity  for  every  handi- 
capped child.    These  activities  are  Integrated  in  a  planned  pattern  and  support 
teacher  training  and  the  special  services  functions  of  the  total  Federal  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children.    The  Physical  education  and  recreation  research 
program  provides  support  £or  research  and  relrted  purposes  relative  to  the 
needs  and  performance  of  handicapped  children  in  the  area  o-^  physical  education 
and  recreation. 

Explanstion:    Applications  are  made  by  State  education  agencies,  local  edu^ 
cation  agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  private  and  public  nonprofit 
agencien.    Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  described  in  the 
application. 

Acconipllshmenta  in  1973:    The  major  effort  waa  in  the  furtherance  of  reaearch, 
innovation,  and  demonstration  to  assist  in  accomplishing  overall  handicapped 
objectives,  and  these  efforts  were. closely  related  to  developing  a  rational 
commitment  to  full  educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.    The  Issue 
of  the  ability  of  schools  to  provide  necessary  special  services  in  the  regular 
classroom  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  was  given  attencion  through 
several  studies.    Xxie  study  was  a  data  collection  effort  dealgned  as  an  evalt.* 
at  ion  of  Integrated  programming  Involving  more  than  3,000  children.    The  need 
for  quality  career  and  vocational  education  for  handicapped  youngs tera 
received  attention  through  support  of  demonstration  projects. 

The  physical  education  and  recreation  program  was  involved  in  collecting, 
packaging,  and  disseminating  efforts  related  to  adapted  physical  education  and 
therapeutic  recreation. 

Objectives  for  1974f     In  die  early  childhood  education  area  support  will  be 
provided  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  delivery  of 
service  in  preschool  education,  and  developing  and  validating  curriculum  for 
handicapped  preschool  children.    Support  in  the  Important  area  of  career  edu- 
cation will  be  for  analyais  of  prevocational  preparation  in  special  education 
programs,  assessment  of  vocational  programming  for  the  handicapped,  and  assess- 
ment of  postsecondary  progranis.    In  the  "full-achool  aervices  for  all  handi- 
capped children'*  area,  tasks  to  be  supported  are  development  of  curriculum, 
methods,  and  materials  related  to  education  of  handicapped  children;  identi- 
fication of  an  evaluation  of  advances  in  educational  technology  which  show  ' 
promise  of  minimising  the  educational  problMoa  of  handicapped  children;  and 
the  Btudy  of  appropriate  modela  for  delivery  of  special  education  servicea. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  activities  concerning  the  national  interest 
in  continuing  education  programk  for  the  adult  deaf. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Kducatlon  for  th«  Handicapped 

Program  Furpoje  and  Accompl lahaenta 

Activity:     Technology  and  cofmunlca t Icn       (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Part  D,  Jectlon  633,  and  part  F) 

 I97f|  

Budge  t 

1973  Authorization  Eatlmate 

$  13,500,000  $20,000,000^''  $13,500,000 

y  Authorlratlon  for  the  KccrultoKnt  and  Information  portion  of  this  pro^raa 
pxplres  on  June  30,  1973.    Additional  authorizing  legislation  will  be 
proposed. 


Purpose:     The  Media  Services  and  Captioned  fllaa  program  responda  to  the  need 
to  help  provide  the  handicapped  teacher  with  specific  educational  material  so 
ss  to  make  It  possible  for  him  to   educate        effectively.    The  program  makea 
available  to  handicapped  persona  a  portion  of  the  entertalntaent  and  educational 
fllm3,  video,  tape,  records,  etc.,  that  are  available  to  the  general  public 
and  to  develop  appropriate  educational  technology  for  u&e  by  handicapped 
pupils  and  their  teachers.    The  program  Is  alao  concerned  with  the  developmenl 
and  lopleoentatlo'i  of  syatemj  to  assure  that  such  materials  become  available 
for  classroom  use*    The  Recruitment  and  Information  program  provldea  non-natchli^ 
grants  or  contracts  to  conduct  projects  to  Interest  people  In  entering  the 
career  field  of  special  education,  and  to  dlsaemlnate  Information  and  provide 
referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped  children* 

Explanation;     Qualified  applicants  are  State  education  agencies,  local  education 
agcnclea,  colleges  and  unlversltlea,  private,  and  public  nonprofit  agencies. 
Awards  are  made  on  the  baala  of  the  quality  and  approprla teneun  of  the  propoaal. 

Acconyllshirant  In  1973;    The  education  media  distribution  center  continued  to 
search  frr  new  and  less  expensive  methods  of  delivering  services  to  schools  and 
clsssea  for  the  deaf  ana  adult  deaf  population.     The  consolidation  of  three 
captioned  film  libraries  Into  one  covered  the       ,t  of  booking  films  and  Increased 
the  rapidity  of  turnover  of  films  for  wider  audience  viewing.    The  total  audience 
In  1973  numbered  more  than  2.75  million.    Plans  were  atarted  for  a  program  to 
supply  fllma  and  other  aducatl'^nal  media  on  a  no'coat  baala  tb  a  Tilnlmum  of  1,000 
teachers  of  handlcappf^d  children  other  than  deaf. 

The  Special  Education  cooiaunlcatlons  network  continued  to  develop  the  mechanlaaa 
to  bring  all  handicapped  cMldren  the  resourcsa  they  need,  where  >nd  when  thay 
need  them.    Approximately  three  million  have  been  served.    The  number  of  cooiputer 
bated  reaearch  units  reached  approximately  500,000  units  by  75,000  teachera. 
Tne  National  center  on  educational  media  and  oaterials  for  the  handicapped  com- 
pleted one  year  of  planning  and  development,  and  Is  now  ready  to  begin  opera tlona 
In  the  design,  development,  am?  adaptation  of  new  Inatructlonal  materials.  The 
demonstration  and  research  program  supported  14  medla^related  projects  In  the 
area  of  child  centered  liArnlng  technology.    There  were  a  number  of  actlvltiea  In 
the  captioned  TV  area,  auch  aa  captioning  and  broadcaatlng  of  26  French  Chef 
programs  over  PBS;  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  the  Inaugural  speech;  and 
development  of  a  decoder  for  making  captioned  televlalon  feasible.    The  recrultnsnt 
and  Information  program  anticipates  establishing  a  referral  syateo  In  approxi- 
mately 100  cities  and  conducting  TV  programs  concerning  handicapped. 
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Objectives  for  197A;     Objectlv«»  In  197A  are  to  develop  and  design  resources  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  scarce  manpower,  make  It  easier  for  the  handi- 
capped learner  co  be  bett.3r  able  to  participate  in  regular  education,  and  reduce 
the  long  terra  cost  of  education  of  handicapped  children.    Emphasis  will  be 
directed  to  achieving  the  five  major  objectives  for  education  of  the  handicapped: 
In  early  childhood,  continuing  support  of  media  development  and  validation 
projects  for  early  education  prograraa;  In  manpower  development,  we  continued 
expansion,  cataloging,  packaging,  and  dlsderalnatlon  of  teacher  media  training 
materials;  In  career  education    continuing  work  on  the  development  of  applications 
of  technology  to  vocational  education  for  the  Handicapped;  In  full  services,  the 
Katlonal  Media  Center  for  the  handicapped  will  .elp  to  provide  management  and 
centralized  services  to  the  medl.«  program;  and  In  captioned  films  for  the  deaf, 
jupport  of  the  entertainment  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  film  program  will 
continue,  as  well  as  captioned  television  experimental  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  television  industry. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 

ProRram  Purpose  and  Accoropllshments 

Activity:    Special  education  and  manpower  development  (Education  oi  tyie 
Handicapped  Act,  Part  D,  Sections  631  and  632) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$  37,610,000  1/  37,700,000 

1./  Authorization  expires  June  3C,  1973.  Additional  suthorlzlng  legls- 
~    Istlon  will  be  proposed. 


Purpose:     The  Teacher    education  vi^ogi^Bni  provides  for  the  training  of  personnel 
in  the  various  fields  of  educstlon  5or  handicapped  children,  such  as  teachers, 
teacher  educators,  researchers,  speech  correctlonlsts,  and  other  special 
service  personnel.    The  Physical  education  and  recreation  training  program' 
provides  for  grants  to  prepare  physical  education  and  recreation  teachers, 
teacher  educators,  supervisors,  and  researchers  In  physical  education  and 
recreation  for  the  hsndlcapped. 

Explana t Ion;     Project  grants  are  made  tj  State  education  agencies  and  Instl' 
tut Ions  of  higher  education  to  assist  them  In  developing  ^nd  Improving  training 
programs  for  educational  personnel  for  the  handicapped. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:     The  Teacher  *^.''\catlon  program  placed  emphasis  on 
establishing  a  system  by  which  the  annual  Increment  In  capacity  to  serve 
handicapped  children  by  specially  trained  teachers  will  mount  on  an  accelera- 
ting curve,  beginning  with  420,000  children  In  1973;  from  the  surplus  of 
teachers  Initially  prepared  for  regular  Instruction,  selecting  and  training 
at  least  5,000  for  teaching  the  handicapped;  developing  and  Implementing  an 
additional  10  programs  In  rural  areas  of  the  country,  5  programs  In  black 
colleges,  at  least  10  programs  in  vocatlonal'technlcal  education,  and  an 
additional  10  programs  for  teachers  of  the  preschool  handicapped.     The  Physical 
education  and  recreation  training  program  planned  the  establishment  of  one 
additional  training  program;  emphasis  Is  to  be  placed  on  leadership  personnel 
to  promote  programs  of  direct  service  to  children  and  to  Initiate  community 
college  programs;  upgrade  and  update  with  appropriate  Information  about  the 
handicapped  at  least  500  physical  education  and  recreation  personnel. 

Objectives  for  1974;    1974  objectives  ari*  to  prepare"  In  acadeulr  year  1973- 
1974,  23}000  specially  trained  teachers  atid  subprofesslonals  to  serve  an 
addltlo-^  *1  350,000  handicapped  children  .    Prom  the  23,000  to  be  prepared,  the 
goal  la  CO  have  9,000  college  graduates  viio  were  Initially  trained  aa  regular 
classroom  teachers.    Emphasis  will  be  pl-^ced  on  substantially  Improving  the 
special  skills  of  teachers  through  support  of  280  competency-based  programs 
with  evaluation  systems  based  on  ln4)ac.t       children.    A  move  will  be  made 
''oward  preparing  leadership  personnel  vrl  j  will  train  ancillary  educators  and  . 
subprofesslonals  to  assist  cl::r<*room  teachers.    These  special  personnel  will 
provide  less  costly  but  more  efficient   educational  assistance  to  mildly  handi- 
capped children.    The  Special  projects  program  will  emphasise  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  Improved  models  for  training  special  educators,  ancillary 
educators,  and  parents.    Also  to  be  emphasized  will  be  the  development  and 
implementation  of  an  additional  two  programs  for  the  preparation  of  minority- 
group  educators. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 


State  Grant  Program 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate  ^/ 

^974 
Estimat^ 

TOTAL 

$  37.499.373 

$37,500,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

714, 722 
200^000 
281,316 
372,783 
3,000,969 

623  197 
200|000 
292,683 
330,113 
3,385,395 

— 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

357,041 
462,435 
200,000 
921,515 
853,556 

401,127 
508,420 
200,000 
1,071,232 
832,051 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

200, 000 
'  200,000 
1,863,550 
932,742 
541,816 

200,000 
200,000 
1,901,098 
926,786 
492,895 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Milne 

Maryland 

423,897 
638,302 
714,466 
200,000 
6ir,,  153 

588  245 
572,173 
696,632 
200,000 
691,156 

— 

Missachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

939,707 
1,587,955 
691,697 
500,272 
803,303 

958  174 
1,624^522 
693,438 
423,539 
789,238 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

200,000  ' 
272,180 
200,000 
200,000 
1,084,951 

200,000 
243,063 
200,000 
.  200,000 
1,180,056 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Caroling 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

220,142 
2,917,989 
1,007,815  - 

200,000 
1,902,397 

200,000 
2,934,166 
916,643 
200,000 
1,875,154 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

459,249 
249,280 
2,092,856 
200,000 
561,765 

430,532 
355,386 
1,946,284 
200,000 
494,334 

ERIC 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
ActUaX 


1973 
EBtlmeta 


1974 
Estimate 2/ 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washing?:  on 
Vest  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Colun\bla 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

Bureau  of  .Indian  Affairs 


200,000 
741,666 
2,001,270 
207,289 
200,000 

826,445 
565,723 
393,108 
782,823 
200,000 

200,000 

70,000 
80,000 
652,233 
80,000 
80,000 

130,000 


$  200,000 
678,849 
2,020,909 
210,893 
200,000 

822,173 
595,157 
296  ,941 
800,113 
200,000 

200  000 

70,00;*) 
80,000 
652,233 
80,000 
80,000 

130,000 


1/  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population^  April  1,  1970,' with 
a  minimum  of  $200,000.  3  percent  of  the  50  States  and  D.C.  amount  reserved  for 
the  outlying  areas. 

2/  Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  consolidate  this  activity  Into  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


ERLC 
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WED^^ISDAY,  March  14,  1973. 
OCCUPATIONAL,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL, AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DESIGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

DR.  ROBERT  M.  WORTHINGTON,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

MICHAEL  RUSSO,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

PAUL  DELKER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

DR.  HOWARD  HJELM,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ASSOCIATE 
COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

LEROY  CORNELSON,  PLANNING  OFFICER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

DR.  DUANE  M.  NIELSEN,  ACTING  COOORDINATOR  FOR  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Idcntificotlon  code  09-40-0273-0-1-603 


1972  actual    1973  eat.      1971  cat. 


11,3  Personnel    compensation:  Positions 

other  than  permanent  

12.  1    Personnel  benefits:  Civilian  

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  _ 

23.0   Rent,  :ommunications,  and  utilities  

24. 0   Printing  and  reproduction  

25.0   Other  services     _. 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials   

31.0   Equipment.  _ 

41.0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions... 

99.0         Total  obligations...  


4 
152 
10 
7 

9,983 
3 

20 

565,921 


1,513  10,295 


553,517  34,705 


576,188     555,030  45,000 


Personnel  Summary 


Full-time  equivalent  of  other  i^sitions.. 
Average  paid  employment  


Program  anc  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdcntificftttoD  code  09-40-0273-0-1-603        1972  actual    1973  est.      l^ljf,  p^tv-^,. 


Program  by  activities: 
'  K  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  pro- 

grams _  

(b)  Programs  for  students  with 

special  needs  

(c)  Consumer    and  homemaking 

education  - 

(d)  Work-study  

(e)  Cooperative  education  

(f)  State  advisory  councils  _ 

2.  Vocational  research: 

•  (a)  Innovation   

(b)  Curriculum  development  _ 

(c)  Research — Grants  to  States  

(d)  Research — Special  projects  

3.  Career  education    

4.  Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  t'o  States   

(b)  Special  projects  _ 

(c)  Teacher  training...*  

5.  Planningand evaluation, -__  _ 


384.070  384.173 
20,000  20.000 


25:625 
6,000 

19.50(j 
2,690 

16.234 
3.  981 
18,000 
17,980 


10 


Total  obligations. 


Financing: 

21   Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year 

24  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

25  Unobligated  balance  lapsing   

Budget  authority  -  


51,273 
6,993 
2,958 
.  884. 

576, 188 


-6,255 
5,742 
513 


25.625^ 
6.000 

19,500 
2,690 

21,742 
6.000 
18,000 


51,300 


555,030 
-5,742 


8,000 
4.000 
9.000 


14,000 


7,000 
3,000 


45.000 


576,188      549,288  45,000 


Budget  authority: 

Current: 
40  Appropriation. 

Permanent: 
60  Appropriation. 


569,027 
7, 161 


S4?.,127 
7, 161 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net  _ 

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.  . 
74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year-  _ . 
77   Adjustments  in  expired  accounts - 


576, 188 
317,362 
-389,966 
4,957 


555,030 
389,966 
-406,896 


45,000 


45,000 
406,896 
-153,713 


90 


Outlays  -   508,541      538, 100     298, 183 
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Mr.  Flood.  Now  we  hava  the  Office  of  Education,  the  request  for 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education.  The  presentation 
will  be  made  by  Dr.  William  F.  Pierce,  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education. 
.  I  see  we  have  a  biographical  sketch  for  you,  which  we  shall  insert 
m  the  record. 

[The  biographical  sketch  referred  to  follows :] 

Name :  William  F.  Pierce. 
Education  *  Commissioner  for  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult 

Birthplace  and  date :  Borger,  Tex.,  July  30, 1932 

Education:  Riverside  City  College,  Riverside  Calif.,  1956,  Associate  of  Arts  • 
.(SoTf  ?  of  California,  1958,  Bachelor  of  Science;  University  of  California 
1962.  Master  of  Education  ;  Michigan  State  University,  1967,  Doctor  of  PhilosoDhv 
Experience —  ^ 
Position:  Deputy  Commisploner  for  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult 
Education. 

1964r-72:  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education:  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education  • 
Deputy  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  chief  of  Special  Vro- 
grams,  Division  of  Vocational  Education ;  Consultant  and  Supervisor,  Man- 
power Development  and  Training. 

1963-^:  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Teachers,  Michigan  State 

University,  College  of  Education. 

1962-63:  Pait  time  instructor  and  graduate  assistant,  Michigan  State 
University,  Coliege  of  Education. 

19(^<>-62:  vocational  Agriculture  teacher,  Petaluma  Senior  .^igh  School, 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

1959-60 :  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher,  Holtville  Union  High  Sdhool, 
Holtville,  Calif.  ' 

195^:  59:  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher  (Practice  teaching),  Modesto 
Senior  High  School,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Association  memberships:  American  Vocational  Association;  Michigiin  and 
National  Council  of  Local  Administrators  of  Vocational  iSducation  and  Prac- 
tical Arts;  Michigan  Occupational  Educational  Association;  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Fjlood.  I  see  you  have  a  prepared  statement.  How  do  you  wish 
to  proceed  with  this.  Dr.  Pierce? 

Dr.  Pierce.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  this  state- 
ment into  the  record. 

Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  you  do  that? 

GisNERAii  Statement 

Dv.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  present  our  budget 
request  on  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  request  must  be  examined  in  two  parts.  First,  the  major  portion 
of  the  vocational  and  adult  education  programs  is  being  incorporated 
into  special  education  revenue-sharing  legislation  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  Second,  an  additional  $45  million  is  requested  here 
under  the  discretionary  authorities  of  the  Cooperative  Kesearch  Act 
and  the  Adult  Education  Act.  These  funds  will  be  utilized  to  support 
the  broader  purposes  of  State  programs  to;  (1)  further  develop  tech- 
niques by  which  the  career  education  concept  can  best  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  instructional  program  of  every  teacher  at  every 
level;  (2)  install  these  tested  and  validated  teclmiques  into  large 
geocrraphical  areas  of  several  States;  (3^  assess  and  disseminate  suc- 
cessful career  education  materials;  (4)  develop  new  curriculum  mate- 
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rials  in  vocational  education  and  career  education ;  (6)  improve  the 
educational  level  of  under-educated  adults;  and  (6)  improve  State 
and  local  vocational  education  administration,  and  guidance,  coun- 
seling, placement  and  follow-up. 

The  1974  budget  request  for  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult 
Education  research  and  demonstration  is  $46  million.  As  vocational 
education  assumes  its  role  as  an  integral  part  of  career  education, 
$8  million  is  requested  for  vocational  education  innovation;  $4  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education  curriculum  development;  and  $9  million 
for  vocational  education  research.  In  addition,  $10  million  is  requested 
for  adult  education  special  projects  and  teacher  training  grants  and 
$14  million  is  requested  for  installation  and  demonstration  of  career 
education. 

INT.^ODUCTION 

rlust  over  2  years  ago,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  then  Commissioner 
of  Education,  began  to  highlight  the  need  for  infusion  of  a  new  con- 
cept in  educational  program  planning  and  operation.  He  began  the 
search  for  new  meaning  and  new  directions  in  education  under  an 
agency  wide  thrust  of  career  education.  This  concept  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  educational  principle  by  which  education  programs  at  all 
levels  are  being  redesigned  and  reformed  to  meet  the  career  devejop- 
ment  needs  of  the  individual  in  particular  and  society  in  general. 
The  concept  weaves  together  the  various  parts  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem at  levels  K-14,  postsecondary  and  adult.  It  is  beginning  to  erode 
the  separation  between  things  academic  and  tilings  vocational  in  pro- 
viding a  focus  and  purpose  for  all  education  programs. 

To  further  achieve  this  large  goal,  \ve  are  planning  to  develop  and 
install  model  career  education  components  in  sites  around  the  country. 
These  programs  and  projects  Tvill  be  carried  out  by  State  and  local 
agencies  and  institutions  and  ultimately  will  point  the  way  toward 
major  reform  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  training  of  teachers  and  support  personnel  will  be  a  critical 
area  in  the  dissemination,  utilization,  and  evaluation  phase  of  career 
education  models.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  disadvantaged 
populations  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  inclilding  the  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  out-of-school  youngsters  to  recycle  into  training  pro- 
grams as  their  employment  experience  necessitates. 

The  following  specific  activities  will  afford  the  incorporation  of 
these  interrelated  activities  and  components  into  the  re^lar  educa- 
tional programs  of  education  in  al)  ^^tates  and  territories  and  will, 
therefore,  constitute  vocational  education's  contribution  to  the  larger 
more  comprehensive  career  education  efforts. 

VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

I  shall  discuss  with  you  first,  the  request  for  vocational  research. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  total  of  $21  million  is  requested  to  continue  the 
niajor  goal  of  improving  the  overall  management  and  operation  of 
vocational  education  programs  through  coordinated  development, 
demonstration,  diffusion,  and  adoption  processes  To  this  end,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  various  vocational  research  authorities  be  funded 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  The  three  specific  coraponents 
being  requested  to  support  our  vocational  efforts  are : 
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Innovation. — An  amount  of  $8  million  is  requested  to  continue  the 
exeniplary  vocational  education  programs  as  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive career  education  effort  initiated  in  1973.  The  major  purpose 
here  is  to  convert  the  results  of  completed  research  and  development 
work  into  actual  operational  programs  in  local  school  districts. 

Curriculum, — An  amount  of  $4  million  is  requested  to  support  22 
projects  to  develop  curriculum  for  (1)  students  and  teachers  in  addi- 
tional occupational  clusters;  (2-)  new  careers  at  the  postsecondary 
level  in  technical  education;  (3)  home-based  television  programs  for 
adult  workers,  and  (4)  creative  projects  of  national  significance  which 
may  be  submitted. 

Research, — $9  million  is  requested  to  support  efforts  to  continue  vo- 
cational research  programs,  to  produce  management,  administration, 
and  planning  i-^formation,  for  the  development  and/or  modificauon 
and  testing  of  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and 
follow-up  systems,  and  to  further  develop  and  test  models. 

CAREER  EDUCATION — ^INSTALLATiaH  AXD  DEMONSTRATION 

Also,  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  budget  r^qaest  for  career  education, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  major  191 4  priorities  among  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs.  The  $14  million  requested 
will  support  a  small  number  of  career  education  installation-demon- 
stration projects.  The  purpose  of  these  projects  ^vill  be  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  limplementing  career  education  through  different  re- 
gional, governmental  and  organizational  arrangements.  These  projects 
\vill  build  upon  the  base  of  knowledge  coming  from  other  career  educa- 
tion activities  in  the  Office  of  Education  xis  well  as  the.  research  and 
development  efforts  in  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion, a  dissemination  srtrategy  will  be  pl'nned  i\nd  implemented  aimed 
at  identifying,  assessing,  classifying,  paclaigirg.  and  distributing  the 
effective  and  transportable  elements  of  the  instsJlation-demonstmtion 
projects,  other  Offijce  of  Education  career  education  projects  suipported 
from  other  discretionary  fund  sources,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  career  model  develojpment  projects. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Finally,  I  shall  discuss  our  requesli  for  adult  education  sipecial  proj- 
ects and  teacher  ti'aining.  ^  . 

Adult  basic  education  is  an  educational  enterprise  which  can  affect 
generations.  Most  illiterate  parents  tehd  ito  rear  illiterate  or  function- 
ally iilliterate  children ;  but  the  more  education  an  adult  has,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  encourage  and  inspire  his  children  to  profit  from  educa- 
tion. Our  experience  in  America  clearly  indicates  that  a  step  ahead 
for  parents  is  likely  to  mean  four  or  five  steps  ahead  for  the  children — 
a  great  and  rewarding  increase  in  lUipward  moibilitjr. 

With  the  $7  million  requested  for  adult  education  special  projects, 
<0  special  demonstration  projects  will  be  awarded  which  will  be  aimed  • 
at  reducing  adult  illiteracy.  These  grants  will  provide  for  innovative 
communication  and  computational  adult  education  projects.  Effective 
administrative  practices  and  instructional  techniques,  resulting  from 
these  ^JH^nts  will  be  made  available  to  the  States  for  incorporation  into 
their  State  adult  literacy  prograins. 

^  These  projects  will  address  priorities  identified  by  the  States  as  being 


areas  of  greatest  need  and  will  injcliide  development  of  jprojects  in : 

1.  Dissemination  and  utilizatiovi  of  delivery  systems. 

2.  Development  of  literaxiy  definitions  for  utilization  in  standardized 
measuring  instruments. 

o.  The  identification  of  curriculum  cr/mponents  which  improve  the 
literacy  level  of  iliiterate  adults. 

Of  the  proposed  $3  million  requested  for  adult  education  teacher 
training  projects,  $2,500,000  has  been  earmarked  for  the  final  phase  of 
Federal  funding  of  the  nine  regional  adult  education  staff  development 
programs.  During  this  phase,  ,plans  will  be  made  to  develop  financial 
arrangements  ibetween  State  governments  and  the  sponsors  of  the  train- 
ing in  order  to  institutionalize  tlie  system  without  Federal  funds.  It  is 
expected  that  training  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  approximately 
20,000  indi  viduals  through,  these  regional  staff  development  programs. 
The  remaining  $500,000  Tv^ill  support  five  national  institutes  to  be  con- 
ducted in  coQperation  with  participating  instituMons  of  higher 
education. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  nnjuestin^  $14  million  to  carry 
out  career  education  demonstration  and  $21  million  for  innovation, 
curriculum  development,  and  research,  ito  be  funded  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  and  $10  million  for  adult  educa- 
tion special  projects  and  teacher  training  to  be  funded  under  the 
authority  of  the  Adult  Education  A;ct. 

INTRODTTOnON  OF  WITNESSES 

Dr.  Pierce.  My  collea^es  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  ques- 
tions. With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  introauce  those  members 
of  my  staff  who  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

On  my  left  is  Dr.  Robert  Worthington,  Associate  Commissioner  for 
the  Bureau  of  "Occupat^  .>nal  and  Adult  Education. 

Behind  me  we  have  Mr.  Michael  Russo,  Acting  Director,  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

We  have  Mr.  Paul  Delker,  Director,  Division  of  Adult  Education. 

We  have  Dr.  Howard  Hjelm,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 

We  have  Leroy  Comelsen,  Planning  Ofiicer  for  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education. 

We  have  Dr.  Duane  M.  Nielsen,  Acting  Coordinator  for  Career 
Education. 

VOCATION Ali  EDTTCATiON  ENROLLMENT  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Flood*  We  know  that  the  total  enrollment  in  vocational  educa- 
tion has  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  10  years.  Your  justifica- 
tions show  that  the  trend  undoubtedly  will  continue  with  enrollments 
_in  the  basic  programs  increasing  from  8,062,000  in  1972  to  an  estimated 
8,808,000  in  1973.  Yet  all  that  I  see  in  your  vocational  education 
budget,  despite  all  this,  is  a  series  of  minuses.  Education  revenue  shar- 
ing will  not  provide  addition  dollars. 

All  these  things  being  so,  ;»ow  in  the  world  can  the  States  meet  this 
increased  responsibility  witho/ut  Federal  aid?  All  those  things  being 
true,  what  about  this? 

Dr*  PiErcB.  The  assumption  you  make  is  that  there  will  be  no  Fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational  education  supplied  to  the  States.  Under  the 
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revenue  sharing  package  the  same  amount  of  dollars  is  earmarked  for 
distribution  to  the  States  through  the  special  revenue  sharing  package 
as  we  have  provided  in  the  past  to  the  categorical  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  But  the  education  revenue  sharing  would  not  provide 
additional  dollai-s. 

Dr.  Pierce.  No  additional  dollars.  The  request  is  for  maintenance 
of  effort  for  vocational  education  for  Wie  coniing  year. 

Mr.  Flood.  Tlien  you  are  right  on  the  same  meriy-go-round  with 
everybody  else.  When  I  asked  you  the  question — despite  Mr.  Miller's 
happiness  about  the  week  that  was  and  the  bills  coming  up — ^if  by 
a  stretch  of  your  imagination  Congress  does  riot  gi^^e  you  this  special 
revenue-sharing  bill,  then  where  are  the  States  in  your  program? 
There  are  no  additional  dollars. 

Dr.  PIERCE,  The  answer  tothat  has  been  

Mr.  I'lood.  You  have  a  series  of  minuses.  Then  where  ai'e  you? 

Dr.  PiiTROE.  The  answer,  is  consistent.  It  is  our  I'ssumption  tliat 
Congress  Avil],  indeed,  provide  the  States  with  the  funds  through  the 
special  revenue-sharing  oill. 

Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  you  stretch  your  imagination.  Suppose  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  it  ?  Then  w!    « nappens ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  cannot  perceive. 

Mr.  Flood.  Even  beyond  your  imagination? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Even  my  imagination  cannot  perceive  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  One  point  we  have  not  emphasized  is  that  this  whole 
matter  will  spill  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year  and  we  will  be  operating 
under  a  continuing  resolution  again.  This  I  am  sure  will  buy  us  enough 
time  to  determine  the  issue  we  are  talking  to  here,  either  new  legisla- 
tion or  some  kind  of  decision  on  existing  programs. 

Second,  I  am  not  sure  where  the  minuses  are  you  are  referring 
to.  I  think  you  will  find  on  a  comparable  basis,  whatever  we  show  far 
vocational  education  is  essentially  the  same  level  between  19^3  and 
1974. 

PROJECT  BASELINE 

Mr.  Flood.  I  assume  that  you  are  familiar  with  Project  Baseline. 
This  is  a  study  of  vocational  education  made  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  E-lucation. 

A  report  was  isi  .asl  November.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the 
report  and  its  recommendations  for  increased  Federal  support  for 
vocational  education  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Worthington  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Worthington.  We  received  the  draft  report  about  3  weeks  ago — 
I  mean  a  preliminary  report.  I  think  it  has  some  very  excellent  docu- 
mentation of  the  expansion  of  vocational  education,  the  outstanding 
job  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  just  got  a  draft  report  3  weeks  ago. 
'  Dr.  Worthington.  I  think  you  are  talking  about  the  preliminary 
report. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  that  was  btfck  in  November  sometime. 
Dr.  Wo^^^™ington.  Yes. 

This  involved  several  hundred  people  who  have  gone  into  the  State 
^ucational  agencies  and  really  studied  hhem  in  depth.  I  think  one  very 
significant  thing  they  found  was  the  low  cost  of  vocational  education 
per  student.  They  found  we  had  increased,  doubled  enrolment  in  the 
last  10  years. 
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Mr.  Flood.  You  mean  low  cost  to  the  stuaent  ? 

Dr.  WoRTHiXGTOx.  No,  ]  \m  talking  about  thelov  cost  per  Federal 
dollar  to  provide  the  progi^aivi . 

The  average  Federal  cosf  was  $43  per  student,  which  is  very  low 
comj^ared  to  other  federally  supported  programs.  I  ^^'as  really  pleased 
and  surprised  to  see  such  a  high  percentage  of  femules,  that  55  percent 
of  our  students  in  federally  supported  vocational  education  ^ere 
women.  I  think  in  general  it  is  an  excellent  report,  one  that  has  in- 
volved nearly  700  people  throughout  the  Nation.  As  far  as  the  recom- 
mendations, we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  thoroughly  study  the  recom- 
mendations, although  I  do  happen  to  have  a  list  here  today. 

I  do  not  see  any  recommendations  that  would  cause  us  any  problems. 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  that  you  have  I  wish  you  would  get  on  this  right 
away  and  by  the  time  you  get  this  record  at  your  department,  I  wish 
you  would  have  for  us  a  reasonable  synopsis  of  what  your  reaction  is 
in  answer  to  my  question  for  the  record. 

Dr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Synopsis  of  Project  Baseline 
Learning  and  Living  Across  the  Nation,  known  as  Project  Baseline,  is  a  4-year 
nationwide  study  of  vocational  education  being  conducted  by  Northern  Arizona 
"University  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  The  study 
win  result  in  four  annual  reports  providing  statistical  and  descriptive  informa- 
tion available  in  skill  training  programs  public  and  private  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Data  is  being  gathered  from  the  States  through  personal  contacts  with  public 
and  private  agencies.  A  base  line  of  information  has  been  established  during  the 
first  year  (July  iOTl-September"  1972)  upon  which  changes  and  expansion  re- 
sulting from  Federal  legislation  and  policy  decisions  can  be  measured  in  subse- 
qnent  years.  The  objectives  of  this  study  can  more  specificaUy  be  defined  as 
follows : 

A.  To  provide  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
with  information  on  how  Congress,  USOB,  and  States  identify  data  require- 
ments regairding  vocational  education. 

B.  To  provide  NACVB  with  a  review  and  analysis  o1  data-collecting 
systems  currently  being  used  in  vocational  education. 

C.  To  Provide  NACVB  with  curr,ent  data  on  vocational  (ducation  in  the 
UnHed  States  as  gathered  by  OE,  BOL,  HUD,  and  so  forth.  " 

D.  To  provide  NACVB  with  suggestions  for  improving  current  systems  or 
specifications  for  developing  new  systems  for  vocational  education. 

Publication  of  tbe  first  annual  report  is  on  schedule  and  will  be  available  for 
review  this  spring. 

CAREER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fix)or>.  The  budget  includes  $14  million  for  cai-eer  education. 
That  is  to  initiate  a  small  number  of  these  demonstration  projects.  The 
Ifationallnstitute  of  Education  is  also  budgeting  funds  for  career  edu- 
cation, $26,900,000  in  1974. 

Why  can't  you  wait  for  the  Institute  to  do  the  research  and  develop  - 
ment before  you  start  your  demonstration  projects?  Doesn't  that  make 
sense  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  There  are  a  number  of  activities  that  have  emerged  from 
the  early  efforts,  both  those  that  are  now  being  continued  by  NIE  and 
the  models  that  were  in  place  in  six  cities,  plus  those  viable  activities 
that  have  been  supported  from  various  parts  of  the  vocational  edu-. 
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cation  research.  There  are  good  results  coming  out  of  those  efforts 
'that  are  indeed  quality  materials  which  can  be  put  in  place. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  I  am  sure  NIE  would  agree  with  us,  to  wait 
until' the  final  results  of  the  research  project  That  is  going  to  be  a 
longitudinal  study. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  a  longitudinal  study  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  One  that  continues  over  a  number  of  years.  They  will 
continue  to  provide  us  with  additional  information.  If  we  really  be- 
lieve, as  we  do,  in  vocational  education  and  if  we  really  believe  in  ex- 
anding  vocational  education  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can — remem- 
er  that  career  education  is  not  a  new  idea ;  there  are  a  lot  of  compo- 
nents of  career  education  that  are  vocational  education  and  have  been 
for  long  time.  There  are  those  various  components  that  can  indeed  be 
demonstrated  and  put  in  place  in  a  number  of  demonstration  sites 
around  this  country  without  waiting  for  the  final  results  of  a  more 
sophisticated  research  studj^  that  deals  with  all  of  the  various  agencies 
that  may  have  to  respond  m  one  way  or  another  to  the  whole  idea  of 
career  education  at  all  the  levels.  So  we  think  it  is  highly  inaj)propri- 
ate  to  bring  to  a  halt  all  the  things  that  have  been  happening  in  voca- 
tional education  and  career  education  to  have  NIE  then  say  we  have 
finished  this  long-term  study  and  we  have  decided  there  are  certain 
things  that  do  work  and  certain  things  do  not  work. 
Mr.  Flood.  Did  you  talk  to  any  Js^IE  people  about  this  ? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  About  this  idea?  - 
Dr.  Pierce.  We  are  in  constant  contact. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  purpose  arid  intent  of  my  question,  why  should  you 
wait.  You  talked  to  them,  why  you  should  not  wait. 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  never  suggested  to  me  since  I  have  been  here  that 
we  should  wait.  We  have  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force  that  is  responsible  for  career  education. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  AS  R.  &  D.  EFFORT 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  career  education  is  a  Federal  re- 
search and  demonstration  program;  and  therefore,  the  States  can 
expect  no  additional  funding  to  actually  carry  out  a  career  education^ 
program?  '  j 

Dr.  PiERCB.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  career  education  is  not 
a  program  in  the  sense  that  you  can  take  it  and  say,  here  is  career 
education,  put  it  in  place,  in  each  community,  in  this  particular  way. 
Career  education  is  a  concept.  It  is  a  different  way  of  looking  at  the 
totality  of  education  with  a  central  focus.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  everything  that  takes  place  in  a  classroom  relate  to 
that  youngster,  who  will  have  to  function  .as  an  adult  in  a  society  that 
changes  at  an  astronomical  rate. 

We  have  to  talk  about  different  ways  of  Jooking  at  a  total  ediTca- 
tion  system.  If  you  are  going  to  talk  about  funding  career  education 
then  -you  have  to  talk  about  the  Federal  Government  funding  educa- 
tion m  its  entirety  and  obviously  that  is  not  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Government  has,  in  our  opinion  to  serve  a 
catalytic  role  arid  use  the  Federal  funds  to  initiate  certain  kinds  of 
activities  at  the  local  level  which  will  then  be  picked  up  and  supported 
by  local  and  State  funds  just  as  the  educational  system  is  supported 
"^y  local  and  StViU)  funds. 
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VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  I^IE 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  wasn't  vocational  research,  as  such,  transferred  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education?  That  is  now  the  leading  agency 
for  education  research.  One  of  the  purposes  was  to  set  up  an  outfit  to 
handle  education  research.  Are  you  still  going  to  insist  upon  your  piece 
of  this  pie?  ^  •      i  • 

Dr.  Pjterce.  It  was  our  assumption  that  was  the  congressional  in- 
tent, because  the  Edacation  Amendments  of  1^2  stipulated  that  the 
vocational  education  research  would  stay  in  the  new  Bureau  that  was 
created  by  Congress. 

There  are  some  very  different  kinds  of  research  activities  that  can 
and  indeed  should  be  conducted  by  NIE  and  by  us.  They  do  not  dupli- 
cate each  other,  but  they  complement"  each  other.  The  NIE  responsi- 
bility is  to  develop  a  basic  R.  &  D.  structure  for  education  throughput 
the  country.  The  vocational  education  activities  are  designed  morft  for 
decision-oriented  research  which  allo\YS  managers  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  malce  appropriate  decisions  in  terms  of  improving, 
vocational  education. 

Dr.  Hjelm  may  want  to  r^peak  more  to  this. 

Mr.  Flood.  Does  he?  ^ 

Dr.  Hjelm.  You  want  me  to  talk  about  the  role  of  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Educatioji.  1 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  ,  . 

Dr.  Hjelm.  When  you  look  at  the  basic  research  and  training  of 
researchers  and  disseminating  information  through  the  ERIC  sys- 
tem, building  labs  and  centers,  this  is  definitely  the  role  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education:  We  are  not  involved  in  that  at  all.  When  you 
come  to  the  more  applied  things  such  as  developing  curriculum  ma- 
terials for  immediate  utilization  in  the  classroom  wc  see  this  as  a  role 
for  our  particular  programs.  I  think  the  NIE  and  their  building  of 
educational  models  is  more  comprehensive  and  coniplete  system  of  in- 
struction and  more  long  term  in  range,  whereas  ours  is  for  more 
immediate  utilization. 

Dr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  compare  it  somewhat  to 
handicapped  research.  It  is  a  special  mandate,  as  we  see  it,  to  do 
applied  "action"  type  research.  As  yon  know^  half  of  the  total  appro- 
priation goes  directly  to  the  States.  Most  of  the  States,  beginning  in 
1965,  established  research  coordinating  units  for  occnpaiional  edu- 
cation, which  served  as  disseminators,  promoters  of  research  and  co- 
ordinators of  research  rather  than  actual  doers  of  research.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  State  leaders  to  instantly  get  information  on  rejearch 
that  affected  vocational  education.  It  has  been  an  impetus  on  vocational 
education  since  1965. 

NEW  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION'  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  Those  same  educational  av  xidments  of  1972  >TUthorized 
a  new  program  for  occupational  education. 
Dr.  Pierce.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  notice  you  are  proposing  to  add  the  word  occupa- 
tional" to  the  title  of  this  very  appropriation  we  are  talking  about. 
But  I  do  not  find  in  your  budget  any  funds  for  this  new  occupational 
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program.  Are  you  proposing  to  fund  the  program  ?  If  not,  why  do  you 
go  to  all  the  bother  of  changing  the  title  of  the  appropriation  without 
any  money  ?  Is  this  just  a  beau  geste,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  All  of  Government,  all  agencies  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  established  $268  billion  as  a  level,  and  the  Office 
of  Education  has  its  own  level  of  funding.  As  a  result  we  had  to  take 
some  h?.rd  looks  at  what  we  could  and  could  not  do  with  the  level 
allowed  us  by  the  administration.  We  think  that  the  administration 
has  responded  positively  to  vocational  education  and  occupational 
education — — 

Mr.  Fjwdod.  By  amending  the  Act. 

Dr.  Pierce.  No,  by  not  doing  what  they  have  done  in  some  other  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  reducing  the  level,  but  by  maintaining  the  level. 
However,  when  you  have  to  make  certain  kinds  of  tradeoffs,  new 
starts,  new  programs  are  those  that  have  to  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  Suppose  we  want  to  trade  off,  we  want  so  many  bil-. 
lions  of  dollars  for  this  and  will  take  it  from  something  else. 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  deal  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  am  not  in  a  position. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  cannot  do  that. 

Dr.  WoRTHiXGTox.  You  did  mandate  to  set  up  a  Bureau. 
Mr.  Flood.  You  set  up  Ihe  Bureau. 
Now  what  happens  ? 

Dr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  have  a  deputy  commissioner  for  occupa- 
tional education.  That  is  a  step  forward. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  amended  the  appropriation  title  and  you  have  a 
deputy  commissioner  and  that  is  all.  - 

Dr.  Pierce.  No. 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  I  may  point  out  one  aspect,  the  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was  placed  under 
that  deputyship  by  the  statute  itself.  We  did  have  this  year  an  op- 
erating program  under  that  act  and  therefore  we  required  this  dp.prXy- 
ship  to  administer  that  act. 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Flood,  we  are  moving  forward 
to  identify  people  that  were  mandated  by  that  particular  act  that  had 
specific  skills  that  Congress  felt  we  did  not  have  in  the  Bureau.  We 
will  attempt  to  bring  those  people  aboard  as  quickly  as  we  possibly 
can.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  a  number  of  congtessibnal  man- 
dates that  arc  very  clear  in  the  act  that  we  think  we  can  carry  out 
without  the  additional  funds  in  1974. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  mean  somebody  downtown  is  paying  attention  to 
congressional  mandates. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  intend  to  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  not  obsolete  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  would  assume  not. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  an  archaic  term  that  you  just  seemed  to  have 
dusted  off. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  my  being  here  only  9  weeks. 

occupational  education  compared  with  career  EDtJCATIOxS" 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  sense  of  humor  anyhow.  Is  occupy tional 
education  the  samie  as  career  education  ? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  career  education. 
Occupational  education  is  chat  portion  of  career  education  that  deals 
with  the  attainment  of  certain  kinds  of  specific  skills  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  upper  high  school  and  later  years.  Career  education 
talks  about  and  deals  with  the  need  for  youngsters  to  be  aware  of  oc- 
cupations beginning  at  the  elementary  level,  for  youngsters  to  have 
exposure  to  a  variety  of  occupations  at  the  junior  high  school  level  so 
they  can  make  appropriate  decisions  when  they  go  on  to  either  the 
world  of  work  or  higher  education.  Occupational  education  is  a  por- 
tion of  career  education  but  certainly  is  not  career  education.  They  are 
not  synonymous  terms. 

PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  SMITH-HtTGHES  ACT 

Mr.  Flood.  Here  is  part  of  the  same  thing  that  is  going  on  all  over 
the  place.  I  notice  in  your  list  of  reductions  in  vocational  education 
that  you  show  a  minus  $7,161,455  for  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

By  the  way,  suppose  you  put  in  the  record  here  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Most  people  have  forgotten  what  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  is. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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2.     Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Provisions  of  the  ilniith-Hughes  Act 

Smlth-Huftlies  Act  (1917)  P.L.  64-347 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education;  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  promotion  of  such  education  In 
agriculture  and  the  trades  and  Industries;   to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects; 
and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  Its  expenditure. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is  hereby  annually 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sums  provide-    In  sections  tWL.,  three,  and  four  of  the  Act,  to  be  paid 
to  the  respective  States  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States 
in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  cf 
agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects,  and  In  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agrlculturali  trade, 
industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects;  and  the  sum  provided  for  in  section 
seven  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  vocational  education, 
which  sums  shall  be  expended  as  h.jreinafter  provided. 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  90th  Con_gress,  2d  Session,  House 
_Report  //1647  Supplemental  Views  on  H.R.  18366 

This  legislation  consolidated  the  existing  authority  for  vocational  education 
programs  under  the  George-Barden  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  funds  appropriated  for  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  remaining  on 
the  statute  books  were  permanently  transferred  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,    as  amended.     This  consolidation  vas  proposed  in  response  to  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  which  stated 
"Administrative  complexities  should  be  reduced  by  combining  all  vocational 
education  legislation  into  one  act." 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  90th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate 
Report  //1386  Supplemental  Views  on  S.  3770 

This  section  provides  that  effective  for  each  fiscal  year  after  1969,  all 
appropriations  pursuant  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
appropriated  pursuant  to  Section  102  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  by  this  legislation. 

P.L.  90-5  76.  90th  Congress,  H.R.   18366,  October  16,  1968 
Title  I  -  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edut'.ation  Act  of  1963 


This  includes  Section  104  which  refers  to  use  of  funds  available  under  the 
Siaith-Hughes  Act.   Funds  appropriated  b;*  the  first  ??:iction  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
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Act  shall  be  considered  as  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  se<;tlon  102(a)  of 
this  Act. 

Section  102(a)  is  the  authorization  of  appropriations.    There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  §355,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
$565,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1970,  $675,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971,  $675,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $565,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  parts  B  and  C  of  this 
title.     From  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  and 
allotted  to  eacn  State  under  section  103,  90  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  Part  B  and  10  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  C. 

(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  years  and  ending  June  30,  1969  and  June  30,   1970  for  the  purposes  of 
section  122(a)   (4)  (A).  Nothing  In  this  Subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  availability  for  such  purposes,  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  lo 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  fo.     ^ich  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  admin-f^Li     ion  and  development 
of  State  plans,  the  activities  of  advisory  councils  created  under  this  title, 
and  the  evaxuatlon  and  dissemination  activities  required  pursuant  to  this  title. 

P.L.  92"318>  92d  Congress,  S.  659,  June  23.  1972  contained  amendments  to  P. L. 90-576 
Title  II  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  amendments  contained  statements  of  clarification  of  definition  of  vocational 
education  wi*-h  respect  To  Individual  Arts  programs;  Inclusion  of  Volunteer  Fire- 
men; and  extending  authorizations  of  Parts  D,E,F,G,H  and  I. 


The  permanent  Smith-Hughes  appropriation  authority  would  continue  as  described 
In  P.L.  90-576  until  changed  by  Congress. 
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Mr.  Flood.  You  know  and  I  know  that  this  is  a  permanent  appro- 
priation. What  have  you  done  ?  Have  you  just  repealed  the  law  ?  Is  this 
another  mandate  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  minus  along  with  the  other  minuses  that  the 
chairman  continues  to  refer  to  are  those  funds  that  are  being  recom- 
mended to  be  transferred  to  the  special  education  revenue-sharing. 
They  are  not  lost  and  will  be  available  to  the  States. 

Tiiat  program  will  allow  the  States  to  maintain  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress when  they  mandated  those  funds. 

Mr.  Flood,  x  ou  did  not  hear  the  question.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  That  is  a  law.  Now  that  upsets  you  very  much, 
but  that  is  a  law.  It  is  on  the  books  and  has  been  there  a  while.  It  has 
been  there  so  long  that  I  asked  you  to  bring  to  the  att<intion  of  the 
record  again  the  provisions  of  the  act.  That  is  a  pei-manent  appropria- 
tion. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  that. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  As  we  w^ill  submit  our  proposal  for  educational  revenue- 
sharing  in  addition  to  its  substituting  for  a  certain  set  of  statutes  and 
authorities  which  expires  on  June  30,  we  will  be  proposing  to  the  Con- 
gress that  certain  others  be  repealed.  You  have  so  identified  one  which 
we  would  suggest  that  Congress  repeal. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BASIC  STATE  GRANTS  TO  BE  REPLACED  BY  REVENUE  SHARING 

Doctor,  you  are  proposing  to  discontinue  direct  support  for  the  basic 
grants  to  States  tor  vocational  and  adult  education,  and  these  are 
successful  and  popular  programs. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  propose  to  fund  these  programs  under  special 
revenue-sharing. 

Do  you  anticipate  language  in  the  special  revenue-sharinff  legisla- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  that  would  reauire  the  states  to 
spend  a  similar  amount  for  these  programs  from  snared  revenues  as 
was  spent  under  the  direct  support? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  really  cannot  respond  to  that  because  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  language  of  the  special  revenue-sharing  bill  which  will 
be  submitted  to  you. 

In  terms  of  specifics  I  am  liard  pressed,  as  we  all  have  been,  to 
talk  about  specifics.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  a  category  that 
deals  with  vocational  education,  and  that  cat^ory  will  allow  each  of 
the  States  to  determine  how  best  to  spend  those  ninds. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  basic  ,;rants  to  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  other  $80  million  or  so  that  are  earmarked  for  certain 
kinds  of  clients,  those  are  really  not  different  except  Congress  did 
indeed  say  that  certain  amounts  of  the  basic  grants  should  initially 
be  spent  for  these  various  client  groups. 

We  are  suggesting  now  that  all  of  those  funds  would  go  to  the 
States  and  they  wo^iTd  determine  on  the  ba^is  of  their  own  needs  and 
assessment  which  cl  mt  groups  need  assistance  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  basic  giants  plus  all  the  other  categorical  funds  would  be 
Q  addressed  to  those  particular  needs  as  they  occur  in  each  of  the  States. 
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Mr.  Shbtver.  Have  you  consulted  with  the  State  vocational  and 
adult  education  people  on  this  revenue- sharing  proposal,  and  what 
is  their  response? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  think  the  sense  of  what  I  get  as  I  talk  to  directors  of 
vocational  educational  at  the  State  level  and  people  at  the  local  level, 
their  response  is  positive  in  terms  of  the  concept.  Every  one  likes  the 
idea  of  having  flexibility  in  making  decisions  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  There  is  a  degree  of  concern  how  it  is  actually  going  to  be  im- 
plemented. That  is  logical  and  understandable  when  you  are  talking 
about  a  new  program.  There  is  always  that  feeling  of  nervousness  of 
something  new  and  how  it  is  really  going  to  work. 

In  general  the  concept  has  been  well-supported. 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  say  the  States  and  localities  will  have  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  fimds,  How  do  you  anticipate  that  their 
options  will  be  greater? 

Dr.  Pierce.  For  example,  in  the  current  legislation  for  the  categor- 
ical funds,  certain  percentages  of  funds  must  be  used  for  certain 
categories  of  people.  That  then  limits  the  options  at  the  State  level 
and  one  must  address  oneself  to  that  particular  category,  and  must 
spend  funds  in  that  particular  area.  It  may  well  be  that  there  is  a 
much  pcreater  need  with  another  group  of  peoT)le  where  if  you  could 
consolidate  the  resources  and  address  that  particular  need  with  all  of 
the  resources  at  any  particular  time  that  problem  could  be  solved  much 
easier  and  more  effectively  and  efficiently.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
decisions  which  can  now  be  made  under  revenue  sharing  that  cannot  be 
made  under  existing  legislation. 

TOTAL  FUNDS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SiuRTVER.  'Wliat  is  the  total  request  for  fiscal  1974  under  all 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Education  for  career  education? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Specifically  for  career  education  ? 
Mr.  Shriver.  Yes* 

Dr*  Pierce.  There  is  only  one  request  that  is  specific  for  career 
education  and  that  is  the  $14  million  I  alluded  to  earlier.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  programs  that  will  address  themselves  to  career 
education.  Higher  education  has  committed  about  $28  millioin  in 
1974  to  programs  that  relate  to  career  education.  There  are  a  number 
of  others. 

Mr.  Shriver.  How  does  this  compare  with  prior  years?  ; . 

Dr.  Pierce.  Over  1972  it  is  up  about  $12  million* 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Shriver,  we  have  seen  career  education  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  all  of  us  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  though  Dr. 
Pierce  has  specific  responsibility  for  one  area  and  some  coordination 
resjponsibility  for  the  program,  all  the  funds  do  not  rest  imder  his 
jurisdiction. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  for  the  record  an  enumeration  of 
this  for  you. 
Mr.  Shriver.  I  wish  you  would. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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D HEW / Education  Division — fiscal  year  19'74  initiatives  in  career  education 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Appropriation/  Activity : 

Occupntional,  Vocational,  and  Adrat  Education : 


Co()i>erative  Research  Act 

Innovation   8,  000 

Curriculum  development —    4,  000 

Research   9,  000 

Career  education  model  installation   14,  000 

Higher  Education  (HEA  IV) 

Cooperative  education   10,750 

Talent  search   1.000 

Special  services  in  college   11,  000 

Upward  Bound   7,  331 

National  Institute  of  Education   15, 100 


Total  ,   80, 181 


Note. — The  above  table  does  not  include  activities  which  may  be  conducted 
b.v  the  States  from  their  revenue-sharing  allocations. 

Mr.  SiiRi\T3R.  Are  other  departments,  such  as  Labor,  involved  in 
( •  a  reer  ediir* ati  on  ? 

T>r.  Pierce.  Indirectly  they  are.  The  Manpower  Training  Act  pro- 
f^rams  are  involved  in  career  education.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  contacted  Dr.  Worthington  and  me  in  regard  to  how  they  can 
bCvSt  implement  the  career  education  concept  m  their  training  pro- 
gruiiis  for  servicemen.  So  they  are  involved.  To  say  that  they  have 
specifically  earmarked  x  amount  of  dollars  for  career  education,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  f iiir  for  me  to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Shiuver.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  a  program  where  students  are 
grouped  together  because  of  their  own  career  interests. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Career  education  ? 

Mr.  Shriv>:r.  Yes. 

Dr.  Pierce.  No. 

Mr.  Shkiver.  It  is  throughout  the  school  system  and  educational 
process. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Shriver.  It  is  not  a  new  concept. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Not  at  all, 

OCCUTATrONAL  CLUSTERS 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  mentioned  occupational  clusters  on  page  3  of 
your  statement.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  would  ask  Dr.  Worthington  to  expand  on  that,  but  I 
would  say  briefly  some  years  ago  the  OlRce  of  Education  decided 
that  it  was  appropriate  to  take  the  23^000,  roughly,  occupations  that 
are  listed  in  the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles  and  cluster  them  in 
some  meaningful  way  so  we  do  not  have  to  talk  about  the  absolute 
mind-boggling  idea  of  dealing  with  23,000  different  occupations,  bur, 
to  say  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  common  functions  that  cut 
across  a  number  of  these  occupations.  So  the  Office  of  Education 
Clustered  these  into  15  clusters.  We  have  been  attempting  to  develop 
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curriculums  in  five  of  these  and  five  of  them  are  being  field  tested  in 
five  different  ocations  around  the  country  this  year,  and  tlie  rest  will 
be  developing  clusters  or  curriculuins  in  some  of  the  other  clusters 
wi<"h  the  f  undst  available  in  1974. 

Dr.  WoR-i^FiNGTON.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  geneml  statement 
about  it.  Firteen  clusters  have  been  identified  that  cover  broad  oc- 
cupational areas  such  as  the  transportation  occupational  cluster.  It  in- 
cludes the  least  identifiable  skilled  jobs  up  to  the  design  engineers.  In 
entering  a  cluster  throuffh  the  types  of  curriculums  we  hope  to  develop 
and  implement  we  would  have  an  added  potential  of  going  from  the 
lowest  level  all  the  way  up. 

LITERACY  DEFINITIONS 

Mr.  Shriver,  On  page  o  you  say  you  want  to  develop  projects  to 
come  up  with  literacy  definitions.  Is  there  some  pr'oblem  in  determining 
what  we  have  considered  as  literacy  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  SHRI^^^:K.  You  mean  you  cannot  define  it  now  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  have  a  variety  of  definitions  of  what  constitutes 
basic  literacy  in  this  society.  7e  have  a  project  low  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  that  is  attempting  to  come  up  with  an  acceptable  descrip- 
tion of  what  constitutes  literacy  in  terms  of  reading,  computational 
skills,  writing,  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of  coping  skills.  We  contend 
simply  being  able  to  read  does  not  make  one  literate.  We  are  now  ivi  the 
process  of  funding  that  project.  Once  we  get  that  definition,  it  will 
give  us  all  a  minimum  base  upon  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
adult  is  indeed  literate.  Secondly,  whether  or  not  the  programs  that  we 
provide  for  adults  help  them  to  reach  that  minimum  level. 

ADtJLT  EDUCATION  TRAINING 

Mr.  Shrivkr.  Also  on  page  o  you  say  plans  will  be  made  to  develop 
financial  arrangements  botMeen  State  governments  and  the  sponsoi^sof 
the  training  for  adult  education  in  order  to  institutionalize  the  sys- 
tem without  Federal  funds. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuRivER.  Would  you  expand  on  that? 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  In  keeping  with  the  concept  that  Fedend  funds  should 
be  catalytic  in  nature,  and  get  things  going. 
Mr.  Shrivek.  And  leave  them. 

Dr.  Pierce.  No,  not  leave  them.  But  being  removed  and  left  in  place 
with  other  support  systems.  We  have  been  providing  Federal  funds  to 
these  nine  regional  programs.  Over  this  next  year  they  will  determine 
how  those  can  be  maintained  with  State  and  local  funds.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  agreement  cird  a  part  of  the  program  that  they  would  determine 
in  what  wa3^s  they  could  indeed  continue  to  support  thee?,  th^t  thp 
20,000  people  we  talk  about  receiving  services  from  those  programs 
will  not  be  dropped  after  the  Federal  funds  are  backed  out.  Mr.  Delker 
may  wish  to  respond  on  this. 

Mr.  Delker.  I  think  Dr.  Pierce  has  basically  covered  it.  This  was  a 
3-year  program  in  which  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  was  constant 
over  a  3-year  period,  and  each  region  and  State  in  that  region  in  con- 
cert, with  a  university  are  pledged  to  increase  their  contribution,  either 
from  their  State  grant  funds  or  the  funds  that  will  become  available 
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iinder  revenue  sharing  in  the  future,  or  other  sources — State,  local,  or 
Federal. 

The  first  year  for  every  dollar  from  the  section  309(c)  funds  they 
were  asked  to  direct  50  cents.  The  second  year  s  dollar  for  dollar,  and 
the  third  year  $2  for  every  $1  of  section  309  (c)  funds.  Thus  wlien  tlie 
Federal  funds  are  withdrawn  the  level  of  activity  would  be  sustained 
by  the  other  bources. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Shriver.  Doctor,  even  if  special  reA^?nrie  sharing  were  adopted 
for  vocational  education,  it  \vould  seem  that  there  would  still  be  an 
important  role  for  the  State  advisory  councils  and  the  national  advi- 
sory council.  Under  the  revenue  sharing  the  States  would  probably 
need  this  advice  even  more  and  :^ssistance  they  might  offer.  ^^Tiy 
not  continue  these  advisory  couiicils  on  a  State  basis  ? 

Dr.  Pierce,  It  is  our  assimiption  that  they  will  be  continued  at  the 
State  level,  because  the  funds  that  were  provided  initially  for  the 
maintenance  of  State  advisory  councils  are  a  part  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  The  States  can  indeed  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  should  keep  them.  Our  assumption  is  that  each  State  will 
make  that  decision  independently.  I  would  assume  that  there  would  be 
a  positive  decision. 

STATUS  OF  XATIOXAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Shriver.  What  would  be  the  status  of  tue  National  Advisoi\y 
Council  on  Adult  Education  under  the  revenue  sliariiig  concept? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Thei-e  is  no  support  measure  for  the  national  ad^^isory 
councils  or  most  of  them  that  are  now  being  proposed  to  be  supported 
by  Federal  funds  uiider  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  no  funds  to  maintain  their  existence  under  that  paiticular 
provision. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  take  a  look  at  the  need  for 
advisory  councils  under  revenue  sliaring,  and  under  this  new  method 
of  providing  funds  for  the  States  and  will  make  certain  decision:  in 
regard  to  which  councils  should  be  maintained,  or  3f  indeed  there 
should  be  a  new  configuration  of  councils  and  perhaps  some  additional 
and  new  ones  created.  Dr.  Ottina  may  want  to  expand  on  it  since  it  is 
his  responsibility. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  you  are  correct.  We  will  look  at  this  establish- 
ment, to  see  if  a  single  council  with  subordinate  pieces  or  perhaps  with 
a  council  for  each  of  the  areas  that  we  would  propose  as  national  in- 
terest priority  areas  would  be  considered. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  submit  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  Shru^r.  This  will  not  be  included  in  next  week's  presentation. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  ^ullnot. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  vhere  a  need  for  an  independent  input  that  has  been 
provided  by  the  Na)  ional  Council,  up  to  this  point  at  least  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  One  of  our  concerns  is  really  the  relationship  we  will 
be  developing  be^.ween  the  States  and  the  national  level  once  we  get 
into  revenue  sharing.  There  certainly  was,  we  felt,  a  beneficial  experi- 
ence and  need  in  the  past  where  we  had  a  much  more  direct  involve- 
ment through  a  program  such  as  we  are  proposing  to  put  in  revenue 
shar^      TTow^ever,  with  the  change  in  relationship  it  seems  to  us  right 
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now  that  the  need  may  be  quite  different  in  that  respect.  We  would 
look  at  that  and  try  to  propose  a  different  arrangement. 

Mr.  Shriv^er.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Patten. 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Patten.  Dr.  Pierce,  I  feel  as  though  I  am  attending  a  funeval. 
Can  we  take  for  granted  that  I  come  from  northern  New  Jersey,  which 
is  the  most  urban  area  of  the  United  States?  Dr.  Worthington  can 
corroborate  it. 

Dr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  is  also  true  that  my  county  has  five  vocational 
schools. 

Dr.  Worthington.  Five  area  vocational  technfcarschools,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Patten.  With  two  beautiful  ones  that  we  built  in  the  last  few 
years,  only  because  of  Federalmoney. 

By  the  way.  Doctor,  when  you  were  deputy  commissioner  in  the 
State,  how  many  vocational  buildings  did  we  put  up  with  the  help 
of  Federal  money  ?  ' 

Dr.  Worthington.  Beginning  in  1965  and  running  up  through 
August  of  1971  we  constructed  34  area  vocational  technical  schools  in 
New  Jersey. 

FUNDING   VOCATIOT^^AL   EDUCATION    UNDER    REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  right;  only  10  years  ago  we  could  not  get 
much  money  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  New 
Jersey  was  the  poorest  State  for  aid  to  vocational  education.  How 
do  you  think  vocational  education  will  end  up  as  far  as  getting  dollars 
from  our  New  J ersey  Legislature  from  revenue  sharing  ? 

Dr.  Worthington.  I  think  since  1965  when  we  first  implemented 
the  Vocational  Act  of  1963 — it  was  actually  funded  in  October  1964 — 
■  we  developed  a  planning  system.  Every  State  has  now  developed  a 
system  of  plannmg  which  is  very  important  for  revenue  sharmg. 

The  State  has  to  have  a  strong  planning  system.  Every  State  now 
has  developed  a  planning  system,  some  more  sophisticated  than  others. 

Mr.  PATTEisr.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  I  was  back  in 
Trenton.  We  had  our  hat  in  hand — the  State  just  received  $100  million 
of  revenue  sharing — and  you  and  I  are  there  to  request  some  of  the 
large  sums  that  we  are  now  receiving  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  exact  amounts  New  Jersey  now  receives  are  listed  here. 

Ten  million  dollars  in  one  area,  and  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for 
adult  education.  We  are  back  in  the  State  le^slature  and  I  am  asking 
you  to  be  realistic,  based  on  all  our  past  experience. 

Dr.  Worthington.  You  are  still  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am 
still  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Vocational  Education, 
with  the  background  and  support  we  evolved  the  last  7  years  I  think 
we  would  come  out  alright.  People  in  New  Jerey  now  believe  in  voca- 
tional education,  whereas  I  do  not  believe  they  did  8  or  10  years  ago 
when  you  were  in  the  State  government. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  would  like  to  be  in  Michigan  under  those  conditions 
^  because  Michigan  under  the  Federal  revenue-s|iaring,  as  will  New 
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Jersey,  will  get  essentially  the  sa-me  amount  of  Federal  money  for 
vocational  education  as  'with  categorical  f  imds. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  difference  is,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  that  under 
revenue-sharing  with  ceitain  categories  stipulated  for  certain  areas, 
and  vocational  education  is  one  of  them,  the  State  dii'ector  of  voca- 
tional  education  can,'  with  his  Governor  and  with  the  State  advisory 
council,  if  that  remains  in  place  and  some  other  assistance,  have  more 
flexibility  to  make  decisions  where  those  funds  should  go.  W4!§ther  or 
not  more  money  ought  to  go  into  the  construction  of  new  facilities.  By 
the  way,  you  talk  about  constructing  facilities,  there  were  405  area 
vocational  schools  in  this  country  in  1963.  There  are  now  1,880  some. 
Obviously  those  funds  have  been  used  very  well,  aiid  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan  and  every  State  used  those  funds  for  those  purposes.  The 
need  is  still  there.  My  contention  is  that  under  revenue-sharing  the 
State  can  indeed  pour  more  of  those  Federal  funds  into  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  if  it  determines  at  the  State  level  that  that  is  a 
major  need. 

If  on  the  other  hand  in  a  particular  State  the  major  need  is  to 
provide  more  fimds  for  counseling  and  guidance  and  we  have  enough 
facilities  for  the  time  being,  we  can  put  more  funds  in  counseling  and 
guidance.  The  flexibility  is  there.  The  ability  now  to  really  develop 
a  program  around  the  needs  of  each  State — and  they  are  individual 
and  unique  needs — the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  can  make 
a  decision  that  in  Wilkes-Bar  re  there  is  a  need  for  more  vocational 
Junds  because  of  the  flood. 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  can  indeed  determine  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  assistance  in  vocational  education  in  that 
particular  area  because  of  the  natural  disaster  that  occurred  in  that 
area.  He  does  not  have  that  flexibility  now.  Sir,  I  maintain  that  New 
Jersey  and  every  other  State  is  going  to  be  better  off  under  this  par- 
ticular program  than  they  are  now,  simply  because  of  the  ability  to 
make  their  own  decision  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

POTENTIAL.  FUNDING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  afraid  of.  We  work  hard 
and  long  to  develop  our  system  of  vocational  education.  You  cannot 
tell  me  that  \^ocational  education  in  the  United  States  is  that  broad, 
that  it  is  that  even.  In  my  lifetime  in  my  State,  the  farm  county  south 
of  me  had  no  vocational  schools.  We  had  the  factories,  we  had  the 
schools.  You  cannot  tell  me  this  money  is  going  into  the  New  Jersey 
Treasury  and  the  cities  are  going  to  receive  their  money  back  for  the 
vocational  schools  proportionately  as  we  have  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  statement  is  ridiculous.  I  am  not  familiar  witlx  Michigan,  but 
when  I  think  of  industrial  Detroit,  if  you  are  tryfng  to  tell  me  De- 
troit is  going  to  get  a  fair  share  and  the  same  amoiiiiC  when  the  State 
legislature  in  Michigan  gets  its  hands  on  this  money,  I  wUl  get  the 
surprise  of  my  life, 

I  do  not  believe  it.  I  know  in  my  State  my  vocational  schools  are 
going  to  be  hurt,  because  even  if  you  give  us  dollar  for  dollar,  it  will 
never  go  to  where  we  have  the  system  working. 
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ADULT  EDUCATIOX  mOGRAM  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Dox.tor.  you  know  everybody  is  enthused  about  our  udult  education 
under  your  program  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  really  delightful  and  wonder- 
ful. You  can  go  to  my  town — you  never  gave  us  another  dime  for 
facilities— there  are  1,600  people  that  will  ci-owd  the  night  school  to- 
ni<,^ht.  Tliey  have  the  walls  cracking  at  the  seams.  have  the  factories 
that  want  machinists  and  electricians  and  technicians  for  laboratories. 
You  do  not  have  that  where  you  don't  have  the  ''^actories. 

^^^e  have  a  highly  indusvrial  complex.  You  cannot  tell  me  you  can 
gi  re  the  District  of  Columbia  the  same  kind  of  vocational  money  and 
put  it  to  nse.  I  do  not  see  it.  In  the  past  it  has  not  happened.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  give  it  to  other  areas  in  other  States.  I  sat  next  to  a  fellow 
from  Tennessee  10  years  ago  when  I  came  down  to  Congress  trying  to 
get  him  to  vote  for  a  vocational  education  bill  and  I  found  he  did  not 
know^  what  I  M^as  talking  about.  He  did  not  have  any  vocational  schools 
in  his  district.  I  never  felt  that  vocational  educa.tion  school  money  went 
evenly  around  the  country.  I  felt  that  those  who  w^orked  hard  in  the 
industrial  area  and  put  up  the  vocational  schools  had  a  concentration. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  Idaho  or  Wyoming  or  South  Dakota,  but 
I  never  associated  them  with  vocational  education  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  it  in  my  district. 

I  just  fear  that  those  of  us  who  worked  hard  and  long  to  push  voca- 
tional education  and  turned  out  people  to  help  industry,  are  going 
to  suffer  in  this  distribution  because  this  distribution  will  go  to  cu;vs 
and  acreage  and  not  where  it  belongs.  I  will  be  interested  to  see  what 
this  bill  contains  when  it  comes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr  Michel. 

EARMARKING  FUNDS  IN  RE^^NUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  Dr.  Ottina  earlier, 
and  I  will  ask  you  now,  do  you  plan  to  earmark  any  of  the  vocational 
education  items  going  into  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  do  not  know  that  yet,  sir.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill.  I 
have  not  seen  the  first  draft  of  the  special  revenue-sharing  bill.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  provisions  are. 

I  think  those  decisions  are  still  being  wrestled  with  at  the  moment. 

I  cannot  answer  that  until  I  see  the  bill. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  have  been  pushing  and  pushing  here  to  get  that  bill 
up  here  so  we  will  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  You  don't  even 
know  what  is  in  it  and  it  is  supposed  to  come  up  next  week  with  a 
hearingscheduled  for  the  19th.  How  can  that  be  I 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel,  our  hearings  we  hope  will  be  fi  iished  on 
education  at  the  end  of  this  week.  We  go  on  to  healih  next  week. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  If  you  will  yield,  I  never  encountered  a  major  issue  like 
this  education  problem,  knowing  it  was  coming  here,  knowing  we  were 
a  month  late  ourselves  in  getting  started — I  am  not  blaming  you — -it  is 
just  inconceivable.  As  everybody  said  in  the  last  four  or  five  days,  this 
is  not  a  political  problem.  There  is  not  a  stronger  supporter  of  the 
administration  and  the  Republican  Party  in  the  history  of  Congress, 
but  you  see  the  position  Mr.  Michel  is  in.  He  is  a  member  of  this  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations.  He  has  been  for  years.  Yo\i  just  heard  Mr. 
Patten  and  Mr.  Smith  the  other  day.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
in  a  vacuum. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  quite  appreciate  your  condition. 

Mr.  FiX)OD.  That  will  do  a  lot  of  good,  too,  wojft  it? 

NATIONAL    PRIORrry  FOn  VOCATIONAI.  BDUCATIOl^ 

Dr.  Ottin^a.  If  I  mi^ht  just  add  a  sentence  to  what  Mr.  Pierce  said, 
we  will  have  and  continue  to  have  a  national  priority  in  the  area  of 
vocational  education.  One  of  the  areas  we  will  be  proposing  is  to  main- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  funds  in  that  area,  earmarked  as  you  called  it 
earlier. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  would  sure  hope  so. 

The  fellow  who  sat  in  this  seat  before  me,  Mel  Laird,  as  the  Chair- 
man knows,  and  Garner  Shriver  and  I,  when  we  were  just  three  on  this 
side  with  the  rest  on  the  other  side,  have  always  been  strong  on  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  and  recognize  the  need  for  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  ask  this  is  because  I  am  concerned  over  what 
may  happen  if  we  suddenly  pull  off  all  the  guidelines  and  tell  the 
States,  "Fellows,  it  is  all  your  problem."  Are  the  States  in  any  kind  of 
shape  to  handle  this  sort  of  abrupt  change  without  running  into  serious 
difficulties  in  the  process  of  trying  to  realine  their  priorities?  I  am  not 
saving  "ai*e  the  natives  really  ready  for  self-government,"  but  I  am 
asking  do  they  have  the  resources  and  mechanisms  to  handle  this  kind 
of  change. 

Dr.  Pierce.  If  I  may  add  to  that,  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were 
asking  about  categorical  fimds  in  terms  of  the  broad  aspects  of  voca- 
tional education.  I  thought  you  were  asking  whether  there  would  be 
categories  within  that  further  breakdown,  and  that  is  what  I  was  try-. 
ing  to  respond  to. 

In  terms  of  vocational  education  and  the  States'  abilities  to  plan, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  1968  amendments  and  the  1963  act,  indeed,  man- 
date that  there  be  long-range  planning,  5-year  planning  and  1-year 
plamiing  in  vocational  education  has  allowed  each  State  the  ability  to 
develop  certain  kinds  of  expertise  in  planning  for  their  own  needs. 
They  have  been  doing  that  and  doing  it  quite. well.  I  am  rather  con- 
fident that  vocational  educators  are  indeed  ready  for  self-government 
and  they  have  this  ability  and  experience  and  can  do  this  job  ■ 
themselves. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  we  had  placed  in  the  record  yet  at  this  point  what 
States  and  local  communities  are  spending  for  vocational  education? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Not  in  this  record. 
We  can  provide  that.  , 
Mr.  Michel.  You  can  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 
Di\  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  Could  you  break  that  down  by  States  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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TOTAL  OCPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FY  1972    /       Insert  p.  2508 


1                                 j  Total 
1                                  1  (OOO's) 

1 

(        r  V  U  i!  r  tl  I 
(UUU  9/ 

1  Statc/LocaP 

;  (OOO's) 

TOTALS                i  $2,658,062 

$464,521 

10 

37  9 68 

10.441 

27.527 

"47055*" 

]| 

Alaska 

4  966 

911 

12 

Atiz  00  a 

1 7  702 

4.281 

13,421  ^ 

13 

kanaa  s 
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5,384 

1           10, 823"' 

14 

California 

259  756 

37,514 

222,242 

15 

Corwado 

28  923 

4,902 

i  24,021 

16 

Clonocciicui 

39 , 1 25 

3,873 

1  35.252I 

P^- — .  — — — - 

8, 660 

1.196 

1  7,465"1 

1 

Diairict  of  ColuQibia 

3,210 

847 

I  2,363-^ 
,  7'5;^1^ 

19 

Florida 

90 ,192 

14,777 

20 

Georgia 

5  2, 264 

I5.2F5 

36.979 

1^**1*"  

7 , 806 

2,261 

5,545"" 
1  4,888"" 

_ 

7 , 307 

2,419 

23 

.  

lUifloia 

189,099 

19,848 

'  169,251 

24 

Indiana 

35,810 

11,608 

24.202 

25 

Icwa  (Estiaate) 

31 ,837 

5,074 

26,763 

26 

19 , 624 

5,236 

14.387 

27 

Kmiucky 

34,479 

9.282 

25.197 

Louiaiana 

32.175 

10.493 

21.682 

29 

Maine 

15. 796 

2.583 

13.213 

30 

Maryland 

66.610 

6.686 

59.924 

Ma  aaacfauaccta 

128.815 

10.243 

118.572 

1  52^ 

Michigan 

56  .999 

12.704  1 

44.295 

1  33' 

Minnesota 

56.2'i6 

8.958  ! 

4/. 428  1 

nil 

Miaaiaaippi 

26.380 

7.432 

18.949  1 

\  35 

Miaaouri 

45.209 

10.025 

35.183 

Montana 

8.569 

2,182 

6.387 

I 

Nebraska 

12.513 

3.691 

8,829 

3B 

Nevada 

4.302 

1.205 

(  3.097 

39 

New  Hampshire 

7,493 

1.636 

;  5.806 

40 

New  Jersey 

42,542 

13.574 

2d,^6d 

41 

New  Meiieo 

10,192 

3.254 

6.938 

42 

New  Yofk 

328,653 

33.816 

294.837 

43 

North  Carolina 

99,029 

15.634 

83.395 

44 

Nsrth  Dakota 

6.059 

2.127 

3.932 

45 

Ohio 

139,092 

22.497 

U6.595 

46 

Oklahoma 

28.552 

7.788 

20 1 764 

47 

Oregon 

27.562 

5,242 

""2^.320" 

48 

Pennsylvania 

172,056 

27,661 

144,395 

49 

Rhode  taland 

8,850 

1.761 

7,089 

^.0 

South  Carolina 

24,758 

9,382 

15.375 

51 

South  Dakota 

5,444 

2,135 

3.309 

52 

Tenneasee 

3'  900 

9,474 

30,426 

53 

Tetas 

130,241 

26,194 

104,047 

54 

Utah 

18.455 

3,109 

15,346 

55 

Vermont 

9.355 

953 

8.402 

56 

Vif|(inia 

44,987 

12.244 

32.744 

57 

Taahington 

53,492 

8.984 

44.508 

58 

Test  Vir/tinis 

14.498 

5.234 

9,265 

59 

Tisconsin 

71.448 

9.170 

62.279 

60 

^Wyoming 

4.633 

— m-J 

3.767 

62 
63 
(A 

American  Samoa 

272 

132 

Guam 

1.834 

434 

1  .400 

Puerto  Rico 

9,611 

17.539 

Trust  Territory 

1.746 

290 

1,456 

66 

Virgin  lalsnds 

1.05S 

176 

882 

Source:    Annual  State  Vocational  Note:     Because  of  rounding  detail  may 

Education  Reports  not  add  to  total. 
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Mr.  Patten.  You  have  a  lot  of  charts  to  back  up  what  each  State 
gets.  That  does  not  show  the  true  picture  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Dr.  Pierce.  No. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  never  took  its  responsibility 
in  vocational  education,  but  our  cities  and  counties  paid  the  cost.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  making.  If  you  send  this  m  ney  back  to  our  state- 
house,  our  vocational  schools  are  not  going  tu  get  dollar  for  dollar. 

I  was  never  so  sure  of  anything  in  my  life, 

Mr.  Michel.  What  you  are  saying  there,  Mr.  Patten,  is  an  indict- 
ment of  your  ow  Q  State. 
Mr.  Patten.  Positively. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  cannot  level  that  kind  of  indictment  against  my  own 
State.  You  either  have  confidence  in  your  own  State  or  you  do  not ;  I  do. 
Those  we  elect  are  not  all  members  of  my  party  and  if  they  do  not  do 
right,  I  will  be  critical  but  I  still  like  to  think  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  electorate  and  the  people  had  a  choice  and  either  liked  or  did  not 
like  what  t^hey  did  at  the  State  level. 

EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mrs.  Grebn.  If  my  colleague  would  yield;  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  voted  against  revenue  sharing,  but  there  is  a  bright  spot  in 
my  own  State  of  Oregon  in  the  revenue  sharing.  Of  the  one-third  the 
State  gets  the  Governor  is  recommending  that  95  percent  of  the  State 
share  of  general  revenue  go  to  the  schools.  It  has  passed  the  house  and 
isf?oingtothese!:^Bife.  . 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

Mr.  MiCHMi.  It  is.  I  must  confess  that  a  few  times  before  I  did  not 
support  general  revenue  sharing. 

1  am,  rrankly,  more  inclined  to  support  a-  proposition  where  we  do 
have  a  little  bit  of  say  about  the  area  in  which  this  Federal  resource 
goes.  After  all,  we  take  the  heat  for  raising  the  money.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  everything  to  say  about  the  administrative  decisions  at  the 
local  level,  and  pjrecisely  how  programs  ought  to  be  run,  but  if  I  take 
that  heat  for  raising  tne  revenue,  I  want  to  .have  a  little  bit  to  say 
about  priority  in  the  area  of  expenditures. 

So  we  get  a  mixed  bag  up  here.  Those  who  originally  were  for 
general  revenue  sharing  and  who  would  fall  in  line  for  something 
like  this,  are  taWng  a  comj^letely  different  view,  for  whatever  reasons. 
This  will  take  not  only  this  session  but  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
too,  to  get  a  better  feel  on  what  the  Congress  will  eventually  do  on  these 
special  revenue-sharing  propositions. 

NUMBER  SERVED  BY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

What  are  your  up-to-date  figures  on  the  number  of  people  being 
served  through  these  groups  of  programs  in  vocational  education? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Through  the  various  categories? 
Mrs.  Green  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  1973  figures  projected  a  total  enrollment  of 
12,600,000.  At  the  secondary  level  there  is  7.6  million.  Postsecondary 
level,  1.6  million,  roughly.  I  am  rounding  ofT  for  you.  If  you  like,  I  will 
give  you  these  figures  for  the  record. 
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Sir.  Michel.  I  will  ask  you  again.  That  12  million  figure  seems  to 
be  an  awfully  big  one.  I  had  figures  which  indicated  that  there  are 
about  9.6  million  students  and  trainees  in  all  vocational  education  and 
manpower  programs  in  the  countr^\ 

Dr.  Pierce.  No. 

The  figures  I  have  before  me  show  in  1971  there  were  10,400,000 
total. 

Mr.  Michel.  Can  ^ou  tell  me  how  many  times  you  are  counting  peo- 
ple twice  or  three  times?  How  many  are  in  ana  out  of  the  program 
and  counted  both  times  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  No. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  cannot  tell  me  that  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes.  We  can  tell  you  these  are  unduplicated.  At  points 
there  were  duplicated  counts.  The  Federal  Government  a  number  of 
years  ago  initiated  a  data  collection  process  that  eliminated  the  dupli- 
cation. 

Dr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  1973  projection  is  based  on  the  State  plans 
and  what  the  States  base  projected  1972  enrollments. 

Mr.  Michel.  Were  they  pumping  up  f  heir  figures  at  all  for  a  variety 
of  reasons? 

Dr.  Pierce  History  will  show  as  we  compart  actual  figures  against 
their  projections  they  do  not  vary  that  much. 

Mr.  Russo.  No,  they  are  very  stable.  I  would  simply  say  the  figures 
we  had  2  years  ago  were  estimates  and  now  we  have  the  actual  figures. 

AREAS  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  Michel.  C!ould  you  provide,  for  the  record^  the  general  areas  of 
most  interest,  and  specifically  the  kind  of  training  and  areas  where 
most  of  the  people  are  involved  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Enrollment  in  vocational  education  hy  level  and  type  of  program^  fiscal  year  1972 


Enrollment  by  level : 

Total    11,  002.  774 


Secondary      7,232,4:  0 

Postseccndary   1, 30?,  804 

Adult   3, 0«6, 450 


Disadvantaged    (1,616,630) 

Handicapped   (221,245) 

Enrollment  by  occupational  program : 

Agriculture    896,459 

Distribution    638,413 

Health    336,666 

Home  economics  (gainful)   279,480 

Office   2,351,878 

Technical    327,068 

Trade  and  Mustry     2, 407,  808 

Other   1,201,  736 

Enrollment  in  special  programs : 

Consumer  and  homemaking   3, 163,  499 

Cooperative,  part  B     340,  690 

Cooperative,  part  G   118,953 

Work-study     30,080 
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PLACEMENT  RESULTS 

Mr.  Michel,      we  have  any  good  up-to-date  figures  on  what  suc- 
cess we  have  had  after  training  in  putting  these  folks  to  work? 
Mr.  Russo.  You  mean  placement  results  ? 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes.  That  is  the  real  objective.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
spinning  our  wheels.  There  has  to  be  a  job  at  the  end  of  the  road.  If 
the  economy  is  in  a  state  of  serious  decline,  obviously  the  problems  are 
compounded.  But  if  tho  economy  is  rolling  along  at  a  pretty  good  clip 
there  ought  to  be  a  job  at  the  end  of  that  training  period  or  we  are 
not  training  them  for  the  right  jobs. 

Mr.  Russo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  last  figures  we  had  jm  the  State  show  there  was  between  70 
and  80  percent  in  terms  of  direct  placement.  And  lliere  are  10  percent 
tiiiit  go  into  the  military  service.  We  have  roughly  10  percent  that  go 
into  'ohs  related  to  their  training,  so  our  placement  results  as  indi- 
cated 'jy  the  States  are  very  good. 

Dr.  Pierce.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  those  get  better  as  you 
look  at  the  postsecondary  enrollments  and  the  placement  in  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  were  trained.  It  is  higher  than  it  is  at  the  second- 
ary level.  That  is  to  be  expected.  As  the  youngster  makes  decisions  and 
moves  ahead  in  his  career  preparation  ladder,  he  begins  to  narrow  more 
and  more  into  a  specific  occupation. 

Dr.  Ottina.  And  there  are  more  and  more,  skills  offered  to  the 
market. 

change  IX  RESEARCH  EFFORT 

Mr.  Michel.  How  does  the  thrust  of  your  research  effort  change  if 
the  funds  are  provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  have  a  somewhat  different  authority  under  Coopera- 
tive Research  which  is  a  little  broader. 

Dr.  Hjelm.  Under  cooperative  research  we  have  authority  for  ap- 
plied kinds  of  studies,  for  curriculum  development  and  dissemination. 
About  the  only  thing  we  lose  is  authority  for  basic  research  which  we 
do  not  plan  to  do  and  NIE  will  do.  Also  authority  to  train  researchers. 
We  are  relying  on  NIE  to  do  that  as  well. 

Dr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  States  would  get  their  half  under  revenue 
shai?ng. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  will  administer  the  bulk  of  vocational  education  research? 

Dr.  Ottina.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  Further  we  mentioned 
that  the  amendments  passed  in  1972  -ifically  stated  that  there 
should  be  a  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  which  should 
be  responsible  for  administering  part  C  and  I,  of  vocational  education 
which  is  the  research  a/Uthority.  So  the  bulk  of  wcational  education 
research  would  remain  in  this  Bureau  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

state  and  local  research  effort 

Mr.  Miciiel.  Under  your  proposal,  what  sort  of  research  effort  do 
you  see  at  the  State  and  local  levels  ? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Under  the  revenue-sharing  proposal  ? 
Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 


Dr.  Pierce.  The  States  have  currently  in  place  some  rather  sophis- 
ticated efforts  in  the  demonstration  projects  and  also  in  using  part  C 
i-esearch  funds.  Half  of  the  funds  go  directly  to  tlie  States  now. 

Our  assumption  is  that  those  etForts  would  continue  and  would  be 
maintained.  There  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds  that 
would  be  available  for  that  effort.  So  we  are  assuming  they  would  con- 
tinue to  put  in  place  certain  kinds  of  specific  i-esearch  eff*'i  ts  that  re- 
spond to  a  particular  need  in  their  State. 

I  think  of  one  research  effort  that  I  am  very  familiar  with  which 
was  funded  with  State  funds,  and  experimented  with  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  counseling  and  guidance.  As  a  result  of  the  use  of  those 
funds,  that  effort  is  now  feing  expanded  across  that  State  and  into 
some  other  States. 

Thosi^  kinds  of  activities  would  continue. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  Michel.  How  have  you  heretofore  built  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect ?  What  goes  into  it? 
Dr.  Ottxna.  From  the  Federal  level  ? 
Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 

Take  me  through  the  steps  very  briefly.  You  can  expand  for  the 
record. 
How  does  it  come  about  ? 

Dr.  WoRTJiiNGTON.  The  State  and/or  local  agency  submits  a  pro- 
posal through  the  State  board  if  they  wish,  or  directlv  if  they  wish. 
It  comes  into  the  office.  We  have  established  a  review  board. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  required  that  there  be  State  approval  ? 

Dr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  not  specifically  required,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  evidence  that  the  State  has  endorsed  the  plan. 

For  example,  Peoria  could  submit  its  plan  directly  to  us  or  it  could 
come  to  us  through  the  State.  We  have  a  review  team  established 
composed  of  an  expert  from  the  outside,  a  person  from  our  office  and 
a  person  f  *  om  the  regional  office,  who  using  objective  criteria,  evaluate 
the  plan.  The  Stat^  know  the  criteria.  It  is  a  very  sophisticated 
procedure. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  are  the  outer  limits,  in  dollars,  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project? 

Dr.  Hjelm.  They  run  $100,000  to  $150,000  a  year  for  about  3  years. 
Mr.  Michel.  At  that  level  ? 
Dr.  Hjelm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  we  have  a  project  of  that  kind,  do  we  give  them 
a  flat  3-year  commitment  ? 

Dr.  Hjelm.  We  take  a  moral  commitment  for  2  years  of  continuation 
of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  a  reviewable  year  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  reviewable  each  year. 

Our  commitment  is  for  the  first  year  and  we  are  not  empowered 
because  we  do  not  have  funds  to  make  commitments  for  the  second 
and  third  year. 

Our  intent  when  we  look  at  the  project  is  to  fund  it  for  the  3-year 
period. 
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Mr.  Michel.  I  think  that  is  all  for  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey  ? 

UXCERTAINTY  OF  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Obey.  First  of  all;  before  any  Cfuestions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vr  oulcl 
again  like  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Michel  said  about  sharing  a  feeling 
of  frustration.  It  is  frustrating  to  sit  here,  and  ha^•e  so  many  questions 
bear  directly  on  what  is  in  that  revenue-sharing  package,  and  not 
know  what  is  in  it— and  neither  do  yoiu  It  is  just  very  difficult  to  form 
any  intelligent  questions  given  that  problem. 

1  would  like  to  get  away  from  the  narrow  categorical  approach 
in  some  areas  but  I  cannot  unless  I  have  assurances  that  there  is  enough 
earmarking  in-depth  to  protect  the  programs  which  you  and  I  both 
know— would  not  fare  as  well  as  they  ought  to  if  they  were  handled 
solely  at  the  local  level  without  any  Federal  requirements. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  I  think  we  all  have  that  very  same  concern.  Yet  we 
would  like  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility.  It  is  that  balance 
that  we  are  all  seeking. 

HOME  BASED  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS  FOR  BLUE  CX)LLAR  WORKERS 

Mr.  Obky.  On  paj]je  203  of  your  justifications — before  I  get  to  that — 
who  was  it  that  said  he  would  like  to  be  back  in  Michigan  and  New 
Jersey?  I  know  the  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  but  he  is  not  very  comfortable  about  the  prospects  as  it 
rela^^s  to  AVisconsin.  I  would  like  to  toss  that  in  for  the  record. 

Oi  ,')age  203.  I  wonder  if  you  could  just  explain  to  me  a  little  bit 
more  pbout  this.  You  say  you  are  fiuiding  two  projects  for  home-based 
television  programs  for  blue  collar  workers.  Could  you  expand  on 
thatahttlebit? 

Dr.  WoRTiiiXGTON.  This  is  1  of  22  projects  we  propose  to  imple- 
ment in  fiscal  1974  under  the  curriculum  development  program. 

We  would  fund  two  projects,  we  think,  $500,000  to  develop  adult 
level  curriculums  and  instructional  materials.  These  materials  would  be 
used  for  educational  television.  They  would  be  used  to  train  and  up- 
grade the  associate  professional  the  subprofessional,  the  skilled 
craftsman,  the  person  in  th**,  home  who  wants  upgrading.  We  know 
that  more  and  more  persons  wont  Information  on  their  career  field  so 
they  can  either  upgrade  themselves  or  move  into  a  different  career. 
We  think  this  would  be  very  useful.  It  goes  right  along  with  the  concept 
of  life-long  education  and  continuing  education  which  is  so  predomi- 
nant. Wisconsin  has  one  of  the  most  outstanding  programs  in  this 
field.  You  hrcve  a  project  at  the  University  which  has  been  reaching 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  rural  areas  in  Wisconsin  through  an  adult  edu- 
cation program.  There  would  be  curriculum  development  in  the  home 
through  educational  television  programs  for  adults. 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  The  idea  is  that  too  many  people  are  locked  into  occupa- 
tions that  do  not  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  break  out  of  that 
lock. 

Mr.  Obky.  How  f  ?.r  alonpr  are  you  with  planning  on  that  ? 
Dr.  WoRTiTmoTON.  Our  curriculum  center  has  developed  the  request 
for  proposals  in  draft  form. 
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Dr.  Pierce.  At  the  moment  we  do  not  have  any  specifics  in  terms  of 
the  response  to  the  request  for  proposals. 

Mr.  Obey,  x  wonder  if  you  coukl  expand  more  fully  in  the  recoixi 
on  that  point  because  I  have  some  interest  in  that. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Description  of  Home-Bared  Television  Programs  fob  Blue-Collar  Workers 

Occupational  education  in  a  TV  mode  will  be  directed  toward  blue-collar  work- 
ers representing  40  i>ercent  of  American  famnies.  This  group  includes  those 
employed  as  semi-skilled  or  skilled  workers  who,  economically,  may  just  be  "hang- 
ing on.'*  Many  lack  the  competencies  needed  for  advancement.  They  rend  to  reach 
a  plateau  in  their  capacity  to  earn  by  promotion  or  advancement,  but  their  ex- 
penses continue  tn  rise. 

The  hlne-coUar  worker,  independent  and  taxpaying*  is  the  "for^^otten  man," 
supporting  programs  targeted  at  the  disadvantaged  on  wages  only  a  notch  or 
so  above  the  liberal  States'  welfare  programs,  yet  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
these  programs.  He  feels  that  his  work  has  little  status  in  the  eyes  of  society, 
the  media,  or  even  his  own  children.  If  he  is  to  advance  economically,  socially, 
and  in  terms  of  his  own  self-concept,  he  needs  '  >portiinities  for  learning — and 
these  in  a  mode  which  makes  possible  training  id  retraining  for  occupational 
roles,  in  an  effective  manner  and  at  low  cost.  He  may  not  go  out  and  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  learn,  but  he  will  take  advantage  of  opportunities  brought  to  him.  His 
home  is  likely  to  provide  space  and  facilities  for  learning. 

Technological  advances  are  making  possible  increased  home  learning  oppor- 
tunity through  such  media  as  television,  audiovideo  cassettes,  microfilm,  and 
as  "ry.telephone  computer  hookup.  It  i-^-  projected  that  70  percent  of  American 
fr.iLilies  will  have  access  to  cable  TV  '»y  1980.  The  hardware  is  there  or  on  the 
■.i*ay  ;  there  is  a  dearth  of  content. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  occupational  education  in  priority  areas  for  the  blue- 
collar  worker  and  his  family  via  a  television  mode. 

SUPPORT  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  DEMOXSTRATION  SITES 

Mr.  Obey.  Last  year  in  the  hearings  someone  mentioned  there  were 
$9  million  in  the  budget  for  vocational  education  discretionary  re- 
search grants  to  be  used  to  continue  support  of  the  career  education 
demonstration  sites  established  in  each  State  during  fiscal  1972.  Just 
for  my  own  benefit,  could  you  tell  me  where  that  was  in  Wisconsin? 

Dr.  WoRTHiXGTON.  I  could  not  tell  you  specifically  in  Wisconsin  but 
the  $9  million  was  allocated  by  the  Commissioner.  Each  State  received 
on  a  formula  basis  thr  amount  they  were  to  receive. 

Wisconsin  would  1  ave  received  about  $350,000  to  $400,000.  I  can 
provide  you  the  exact  amount  and  tell  you  where  it  was  located.  That 
project  was  funded  in  1972,  with  the  idea  that  in  1973  the  State  would 
continue  it.  This  would  be  a  career  education-oriented  project,  a  re- 
search project,  which  \^ould  have  about  25  percent  of  its  content  career 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  activities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  brought  State  directors  in  from  around  the 
Nation  to  talk  about  it  and  they  helped  develoji  the  guidelines.  Mr. 
Russo  informed  me  that  your  project  is  located  in  Madison,  Wise. 

We  can  provide  more  specific  information.  Every  State  had  at  least 
one  project  in  1972  from  the  $9  million  ^vhich  we  allocated  on  the 
formula  basis. 

They  had  to  submit  proposals.  We  developed  very  simple  guide- 
lines of  three  and  a  half  pages,  which  wer^^  the  shortest  guidelines 
developed  in  history,  got  the  proposals  in,  evaluated  them,  and  ve 
are  funding  them  again  this  year  for  the  second  year. 
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Mr.  Obey.  I  would  like  some  more  information  about  what  that 
projfct  is  about. 

[The  information  follows:] 

State  and  project  number:  Wisconsin,  V261027L. 

State-level  project  administrator:  Mr.  Roland  J.  Krogsta<I,  resefirch  con- 
sultant; boP>*d  of  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education,  137  Eaf  t  Wilson 
Street,  Moaison,  Wis.  53703. 

Federal  funds  provided  under  section  131(a) ,  part  C  :  $186,774. 

Duration:  February  4,  19/2,  to  Au^^st  3,  1973. 

SITE  INFORMATION 

The  city  of  Ean  Claire  is  tlie  project  site  in  Wisconsin  receiving  special  fiscal 
year  1972  tun^a  under  section  131(a)  of  part  C  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
career  education  components.  Eau  Claire  is  a  county  seat  with  a  diversified  econ- 
omy. In  many  respects  it  is  the  key  city  in  west-central  Wisconsin.  The  public 
school  district  ccxvers  147  square  miles.  Th*?re  are  3,350  students  enrolled  in 
2  high  shools  and  7,062  students  enrolled  in  ^Trades  K-8.  It  maintains  a  staff/ 
pupil  ratio  of  19,5  in  grades  K-8  and  10.2  in  grades  0-12.  Seventeen  counselors 
are  employed  at  the  secondary  level.  The  Area  Vocational/Technical  District 
No.  1  encompasses  all  or  part  of  the  seven  counties  in  the  Bau  Claire  region 
of  the  State  and  is  located  in  the  city  of  Eau  Claire. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  PROGRAM 

Junior  high  component. — Counselor.s  will  work  with  teachers  in  the  career 
orientation  program,  helping  them  to  :.'elate  their  subject  matter  to  the  world 
of  work  as  well  as  helping  them  teach  related  concepts.  The  school  curriculum 
will  provide  *M)unds-on"  opportunities  to  try  out  a  variety  of  simulated  and 
actual  work  situations  through  a  rotation  of  short  courses,  jot)  experience  kits, 
prevocational  aid  vocational  education  courses,  work-study  and  cooperative 
education  programs. 

Guidance  and  counseling  component,  K-adult. — School  counselors  will  provide 
leadership,  counseling,  consulting,  and  coordinating  services  in  this  career  educa- 
tion project.  At  the  elementary  school  level,  emphasis  will  be  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  consulting  and  coordinating  to  help  the  classroom  teachers  plan  and 
implement  learning  activities  that  will  introduce  and  develop  career  development 
concepts  and  achieve  the  objectives  in  their  local  career  development  guide.  Per- 
sonal counseling  and  group  guidance  activities  w^ll  also  be  provided  when  appro- 
priate to  help  children  build  self  esteem  and  develop  ix>!sitive  attitudes  toward 
school  and  the  world  of  work.  At  the  junior  high  school  level,  counselors  will  also 
provide  assistance  to  teacher  teams  as  they  implement  a  career  development 
??uide  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  explore  their  interests  and 
aptitudes  in  relation  to  possible  future  adult  roles.  Care  will  be  taken  in  helping 
students  make  wise  decisions  concerning  senior  high  school  elective  courses  in 
line  with  their  attained  knowledge  of  self  and  the  world  of  work.  At  the  senior 
high  level,  counselors  will  also  work  with  teachers  within  disciplines  and  ^cv^^s 
disciplines  in  planning  and  implementing  learning  experiences.  They  will  also  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  production  of  local  resource  materials  by  working  closely 
with  the  school  system's  local  vocational  education  coordinator,  audiovisual  con- 
sultants, and  employers  in  the  community.  Counselors  a  J  the  Eau  Claire  Technical 
School  will  he;p  teachers  within  occupational  clusters  as  they  integrate  career 
development  concepts  into  their  programs. 

Placement  component.— Staff  will  strive  to  place  students  in  employment, 
private  or  public  vocational-technical  schools,  or  college^v  Exit  counseling  will 
also  be  provided  those  with  immediate  goals  other  than  '.tmployment  or  further 
education.  TMs  group  might  include  those  planning  to  go  into  military  'service, 
those  planning  to  travel  for  a  period  of  time,  or  those  getting  married  in  t.ie  near 
future. 

SHORT AOE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Obey.  On  the  teacher  shortage— I  guess  this  is  directed  to  D\\ 
Ottina — that  we  supposedly  have  within  the  vocational  education  area, 
has  my  memory  slipped  up  or  did  you  tell  us  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in 
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our  hearings  that  you  were  discontinuing  some  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education  touchers? 

Dr.  WouTHixGTox.  Part  F  of  EDPA,  wliich  was  for  personnel  dc- 
velopment  in  \^ocational  education,  that  particular  proi -am  is  being 
phased  out.  However,  tlie  States  have  elected  to  use  nearly  $30  million 
in  the  past  year  for  teacher  training  out  of  their  vocational  education 
State  allocations. 

Mr.  OiiKY.  Why  have  you  phased  that  specific  program  out  if  we  do 
have  such  a  serious  teacher  shortage  ? 

Dr.  WoRTHixGTox.  Part  F  had  two  parts,  sections  552  r.nd  553. 
One  wo^  for  advanced  graduate  study  in  the  Held  for  fellowships  and 
the  like  for  individuals.  The  other  had  to  do  with  a  State  program 
tied  to  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education.  It  appears  that  the 
States  are  moving  along  well  in  the  field  of  teacher  training  and  have 
elected  to  use  a  large  share  of  their  part  B  funds  along  with  State 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Obey.  Let  me  just  ask  you  a  question  in  general  about  commu- 
nity colleges. 

Wisconsin  has  had  a  long  debate  about  the  wisdom  of  going  to  the 
community  college  concept,  or  sticking  with  our  vocational-technical 
school  system.  We  have  a  system  under  which  we  have  cur  liberal 
arts  offered  in  universitjt-S^j^ar  centers  around  the  State,  in  addition 
to  4-yea  •  campuses.  We  keep  the  vocational  and  technical  programs 
separated.  The  legislature,  certainly  ^vhen  I  was  there,  and  I  think 
they  still  feel  the  same  way,  has  been  worried  about  the  fact  that  when- 
ever you  develop  a  community  college  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
kids  wind  up  in  college  transfer  programs  rather  than  vocational  pro- 
grams. I  am  wondering  if  there  really  is  ;;ny  difference  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  kids  coming  out  of  Wisconsin  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  who  go  into  the  job  market  versus  the  percentage  of  kids 
who  go  to  higher  educational  training  leading  to  a  4-year  degree 
someplace. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  ? 

Dr.  WoRTHix'GTOx.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  at  the  graduation  of  the  Milwaukee  Technical  College  last 
year  and  spent  2  days  visiting  with  the  president.  That  school  has 
such  a  diverse  program  it  offers  everything  from  a  1-week  course 
to  certification,  to  high  school  students.  It  is.such  a  diverse  institution 
that  it  can  meet  the  vocational  and  technical  needs  of  any  citizen 
in  the  area.  I  do  not  think  that  institution  would  have  any  conflict. 
It  does  provide  the  vocational  education  at  whatever  level  the  person 
wants. 

Mr.  Obey.  My  question  is :  Is  that  a  real  issue  or  not  ? 
Dr.  WoRTHixGTON.  I  do  not  know^  how  much  has  been  a  real  issue  and 
how  much  has  been  fiction. 

WISCONSIX  EXPERIEXCE  ATiRSUS  OTHER  STATES 

Mr.  Obey.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  statistics  which  would  indicate 
whether  there  is  a  difference  in  the  percentage  of  kids  enrolled  in  job. 
oriented  programs  as  opposed  to  percentage  of  kids  who  wind  up 
transferring  to  a  liberal  arts  collejyp  and  get  a  degree..  Is  there  a  dif- 
ference in  the  Wisconsin  statistics  versus  many  other  States? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  I  do  not  thinly  we  have  information  specifically  that 
answer's  your  question  in  terms  of  Wisconsin  vis-a-vis  some  other 
States,  We  could  probably  provide  that  to  you  if  you  like. 

I  think  we  can  say  as  you  look  at  the  community  college  movement 
across  the  Nation  it  varies  witli  the  commitment  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  community  college  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  enroll- 
ment. We  are  seeing  50  and  60  percent  enrollments  in  community 
colleges  in  the  occupational  education  programs,  the  nontransfer 
kind  of  programs,  although  those  kinds  of  programs  lead  to  transfer 
if  a  student  makes  a  different  career  decision  and  wishes  to  go  to 
higher  education. 

As  high  as  40  to  60  percent  of  the  enrollments  in  many  of  the 
community  colleges  are  in  the  occupational  education  program. 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  d^OB'ORIENTED  AND  ACADEMIC  COTTRSES 

Mr.  Obey.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  information  which 
would  show  on  a  State-by-State  basis  what  percentage  of  kids  who  are 
enrolled  are  enrolled  in  job-oriented  as  opposed  to  2-year  college- 
type  courses,  where  they  later  on  move  into  a  4-year  program  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Bather  than  say  yes,  specifically,  may  1  say  we  will  see 
if  we  have  the  information  available  and  if  we  do,  we  will  provide 
it  to  yoii.  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  the  information  at  hand. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  POSTSECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  AS  A  PERCENT 
OP  ENROLLMENT  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Vocational 
Education 
Postsecondary 
Enrollment 


Enrollment  In 
2-Yr.  College 
ProRrams 


Vocational 
Education 
Postsecondary 
As  Percent  of 
2-Yr.  College 
Enro  1  Iment 


1,303,890 


2,625,015 


49,7 


Alabama 

19,853 

29,319 

67,7 

Alaska 

2,814 

247 

1139.3 

Arizona 

38,318 

54,736 

70,0 

Arkansas 

6,240 

3,423 

182,3 

California 

329,635 

746,669 

44.1 

Colorado 

.  14,964 

24,653 

60.7 

Connecticut 

6,977 

28,717 

24,3 

Delaware 

1,249 

7,783 

16 

District  of  Columbia 

1,653 

5,272 

31  ^ 

Florida 

75,173 

120,602 

62  3 

Georgia 

26,262 

26,554 

98.9 

Hawaii 

10,107 

14,725 

68.6 

Idaho 

3,255 

7,992 

40.7 

Illinois 

89,168 

180,327 

49,4 

Indiana 

7,5Z9  . 

8,456 

89,0 

Iowa 

15,996 

24,924 

64,2 

Kansas 

9,283 

23,752 

39,1 

Kentucky 

12,844 

1,641 

782,7 

Louisiana 

19,375 

5,390 

359,5 

Maine 

2,065 

1,437 

143,7 

Maryland 

19,522 

52.725 

37.0 

Massachusetts 

13,019 

58,469 

22,3 

Michigati 

63,216 

140,182 

45.1 

Minnesota 

21,130 

23,004 

91,9 

Mississippi 

8,812 

25,215 

34,9 

Missouri 

14,282 

38,006 

37.6 

Montana 

4,125 

2,353 

175,3 

Nebraska 

7,180 

6,090 

117,9 

Nevada 

2,050 

3,927 

52.2 

New  Hampshire 

2,011 

1,019 

197.4 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  POSTSECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  AS  A  PERCENT 
OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (Cont'd) 

Vocational 


E ducat ion 

Vocational 

Postsecondary 

Education 

Enrollment  in 

As  Percent  of 

Postsecondary 

2-Yr,  College 

2-Yr,  College 

State 

Enrollment 

ProKram& 

Enrollment 

New  Jersey 

16,974 

61,803 

27.5 

New  Mexico 

1  Art** 

363*7 

New  York 

62 » 883 

229.074 

27.5 

North  Carolina 

A6»A21 

61,309 

75.7 

North  Dakota 

A,  307 

5,411 

79,6 

4 

Ohio 

20»186 

46.254 

43.6 

Oklahoma 

5»832 

23.241 

25.1 

Oregon 

22»4A4 

48.313 

46.5 

Pennsylvania 

29 » 642 

55.978 

53.0 

Rhode  Island 

1»058 

4.198 

25.2 

South  Carolina 

7,463 

25.518 

29.2 

South  Dakota 

2.002 

419 

477.8 

Tennessee 

17.773 

17.556 

101.2 

Texas 

^2»508 

148.999 

35.2 

Utah 

13,059 

10.665 

122.4 

Venoont 

212 

2.291 

9.3 

Virginia 

18»807 

45.167 

41.6 

Washington 

58»701 

93,859 

62*5 

West  Virginia 

2.685 

7.540 

35.6 

Wisconsin 

48.990 

55,081 

88.0 

Wyoming 

1.617 

7.662 

21,1 

American  Samoa 

800  ) 

Guam 

39  ) 

Puerto  Rico 

16.080  ) 

5.663 

302.3 

Trust  Territory 

165  > 

Virgin  Islands 

36  ) 

Source:    Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports  and 

Opening  Fall  Enrollment.  Pre-publication  Release.  UCES^ 
December  1^72 
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il. .  Obey.  The  reason  I  ask  this  is  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
what  we  are  going  to  do  2  and  4  years  from  now  in  our  State. 

I  think  recon^iTicndations  are  going  to  come  down  from  some  quar- 
ters to  eliminate  the  separation  of  vocational  and  technical  schools  and 
the  liberal  arts  colleges.  I  am  opposed  to  that  change,  I  think.  It  has 
been  my  concern  that  if  we  put  the  vocational  and  technical  school  pro- 
grams together  with  liberal  arts  manv  administrators  are  going  to 
think  there  is  more  ^lory  in  bein;^  a  liberal  arts  administrator  thrm  a 
technical  school  administrator  and  there  w:ll  be  more  emphasis  placc^< 
on  the  liberal  arts  programs. 

I  wonder  if  my  gut  reaction  to  that  is  valid  or  whether  I  am  crazy. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green. 

FUNDING  UNDER  EDUCATTqn  REVEK  SHARING 

Mrs.  Green.  Let  me  go  to  one  point,  if  I  may,  in  the  settlement  that 
was  made  this  morning. 

You  are  proposing,  as  I  xmderstand  it,  that  $45  milHon  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  be  put  into  the  education  revenue  sharing. 

Dr.  Pierce.  No.  That  $45  million  will  be  held  out  of  the  vocational 
education  revenue  sharing  and  that  will  be  the  discretionary  funds 
available  for  us  to  carry  out  the  research  in  the  career  education  and 
other  activities. 

Mrs.  Green.  And  the  rest  would  be  in  the  revenue  sharing,  is  that 
right? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

SEC.  1202  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

/ 

Mrs.  Green.  We  had  testimony  the  other  day  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mission, which  is  required  under  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Green.  It  is  in  the  record  that  the  letters  have  been  sent  to  the 
States  advising  tha\  they  can  ignore  that  provision  in  the  law  -and 
that  the  Office  of  Ec  ucation  has  decided  not  to  ask  that  State  com- 
missions be  set  up  under  1202,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mrs.  G«EEN.  If  you  propose  not  to  fund  title  X,  .•»xd  instead  to 
include  it  under  revenue  sharirig,  what  provision  are  vvu  makinjE?  f  ^r 
the  State  commissions,  or  are  you  trying  to  bypass  that  congressional 
requirement  that  a  State  commission  be  set  up  ? 

t)r.  Ottina.  Mrs.  Green.  I  do  not  believe  we  propose  that  revenue 
sharing  be  in  lieu  of  title  X  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  We 
were  talkir^er  about  revenue  sharing  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  Vocational 
Elducation  Act. 

Mrs.  Green.  The  conuniss.'^n  that  was  to  be  set  up  in  all  of  the 
States  was  for  thz  purpose  of  tiding  to  coordinate  all  of  the  programs, 
is  that  not  correct — vocational  education,  community  college,  and 
technical  education  and  higher  education,  all  kinds  of  pcstsecondary 
education  ? 

Dr.  WoRTHTNOTON.  I  think  that  is  correct;  also  the  infusion  of  occu- 
pational education  at  all  levels  of  education. 
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Mrs.  Gruen.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  is  nn  explanation  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  bypassing  of  the  requirement  that  Congi'ess  has  made  for 
State  commissions. 

Dr.  Ottina.  As  we  understood  the  requirement  it  was  specifically 
for  title  X,  and  some  other  sections  that  were  enumerated. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Therefore,  since  we  are  not  seeking  funds  for  those 
titles,  then  it  would  not  be  mandatory  that  theee  1202  commissions 
be  established  to  oversee  and  plan  for  that  effort. 

Mrs.  Green.  But  yau  are  including  some  of  the  funds^  even  though 
not  title  X  specificalljr,  that  would  come  under  ^the  provisions  that 
brought  about  the  settmg  up  of  the  State  commissions? 

Dr.  OxnNA.  We  did  not  believe  we  were  including  any  funds  that 
were  in  any  of  the  specific  sections  that  were  cited. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Very  well.  Mr.  Conte. 

PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  UNDER  REVENUE  SHARINO 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  are  requesting  the  termination  of  a  substantial  num 
ber  of  programs  which  provided  categorical  grants  to  States  for  occu- 
pational, vocational,  and  advilt  eduostion.  You  also  state  that  these 
programs  will  come  under  educational  revenue  sharing.  How  much 
money  will  be  directed  to  this  area  under  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  While  we  have  not  seen  the  language  of  the  special  rev- 
enue sharing  bill,  we  assume  that  there  will  be,  a  category  that  includes 
vocational  education  and  adult  education.  ■  Specifically  how  much 
money  will  be  allowed  for  these  categories  under  revenue  sharing  is 
not  known;  howevei:,  each  State  will  be  able  to  deteiTnine  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  needs  and  assessments  which  client  groups  ixeed  assistance 
for  vocational  and  adult  education.  The  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion categorical  programs  proposed  to  be  replaced  by  special  revenue 
sharing  were  supported  to  the  level  of  $.^26,288,000  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  What  controls  will  be  u?5ed  to  assure  that  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  categorical  grant  programs  will  be  covered 
under  the  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  specific  answer  to  this 
question.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  under  revenue  sharing,  all  of 
tiie  funds  would  go  to  the  States  and  they  would  determine  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  needs  which  client  groups  need  assistance  for  vocational 
and  adult  education. 

Mr.  Conte.  After  enactment  of  general  revenue  sharing,  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  arose  as  to  how  the  money  could  be  used  and  Standards 
for  compliance.  Might  this  tyge  of  confusion  not  be  even  greater  for 
special  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  While  we  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  implementation  of  general  revenue  sharing,  we  do 
feel  that  the  States  have  had  a  great  ijeal  of  experience  administering 
vocational  and  li^dult  education  programs  in  the  past  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing  will  no  doubt  complement  these  past  efforts  and  permit 
expansion  of  existing  programs  and  establishment  of  new  ones  where 
appropriate.  We  expect  that  the  legal  requirement  for  how  the  money 
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will  be  spent  will  be  adequately  detailed  to  prcvent  any  such  confusion 
from  occurring. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  What  is  being  done  to  assure  that,  if  educational  revenue 
sharing  is  passed,  there  will  be  a  smooth  transition  so  that  there  is  not 
dislocation  for  those  who  tJiese  programs  are  intended  to  benefit? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  expect  that  provisions  of  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal to  address  this  issue  as  we  are  certainly  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
provide  for  tliis  contingency.  We  cannot  however,  at  this  time  pro- 
vi de  the  information  you  request. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  how  many  people  will  bene- 
fit from  these  programs  under  educational  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  It  is  estimated  that  13,618,000  persons  will  be  enrolled 
in  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  in  fiscal  year  1974  im- 
der  present  funding  capabilities.  Under  revenue  sharing,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  same  amount  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  vocational-technical  education* 
Therefore,  the  estimated  enrollment  could  bet.  decreased  if  the  same 
amount  of  funds  were  not  available  for  vocational  education  purposes. 

If  the  States  support  adult  education  under  revenue  sharing  .to  the 
same  degree  they  did  in  1972,  we  can  expect  approximately  691,000 
persons  to  benefit  from  the  program. 

Mr.  Conte.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  number  who  are 
benefiting  from  the  present  Federal  program  for  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  ?  . 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  anticipated  enrollment  for  vocational  education 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1973  total  12,552.000.  About  691,000  people  will 
be  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  through  the  country. 

CAREER  education 

Mr.  Conte.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  career  education? 

Dr.  Pierce.  A  combination  of  State,  local,  and  Federal  efforts  has 
evolved  into  cooperative  presentations  of  the  concepts  and  principles 
of  career  education.  These  efforts  have  taken  the  form  of  regional. 
State,  and  Federal  'onferences;  speeches  by  officials  from  the  Federal 
office;  special  inservice  training  institutes;  and,  dissemination  of  cur- 
rent information  to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. In  addition,  staff  fi'om  the  Federal  office  have  been  available  for 
consultation  to  the  business  and  industry  community  as  Avell  as  assist- 
ing other  Federal  agencies  in  addressing  the  need  and  procedures  for 
instituting  career  education  activities  within  their  own  agen  *ies. 

Also  the  majority  of  the  States  have  established  task  forcbt^  or  other 
planning  mechanisms  have  been  active  in  career  education  program  - 
development. 

(         SUPPORT  services 

Mr.  Conte.  What  will  the  effect  of  the  recent  proposed  restrictions 
on  the  social  services  program  have  on  the  availability  of  these  support 
services? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  conibined  activities  of  the  supportive  services  have 
been  very  productive.  Any  budgetary  curtailment  of  these  services 
could  hinder  the  growth  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Conte.  Have  these  recommendations  been  evaluated  yet  ? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  Advisory  council  recommendations  in  each  State  are 
submitted  to  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  for  considera- 
tion. The  subsequent  State  plan  includes  the  board's  response  to  each 
recommendation  and  incorporates  the  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  board.  A  review  of  the  previous  year's  recommendations  indicated 
that  many  recommendations  arc  favorably  received  and  acted  on. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  "\Yhat  is  being  done  to  disseminate  these  evahiations  and 
recommendations? 

Dr.  PiERCK.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  analyzes  the 
evaluation  reports  of  the  State  advisory  councils.  These  analyses  are 
used  through  tecluiical  assistance  program  activities  to  aid  the  States 
in  strengthening  their  administration,  planning,  and  pi'ograniing. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  siun- 
marizes  each  State  advisory  council  report  and  submits  a  report  to 
Congress.  The  summary  reports  arc  published  and  disseminated  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  States. 

IMPLEMEXTIXG  DK\T?:L0PMEXTAL  MODELS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  page  201,  you  state  that  the  products  of  vocational 
research  innovation  will  serve  as  developmental  models  for  imple- 
mentation by  other  agencies  under  educational  revenue  sharing.  What 
incentive  or  coercive  force  will  this  revenue  sharing  liave  to  assure 
that  they  are  innplcmented? 

Dr.  Pierce.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  revenue  sharing  will  probably 
not  provide  any  overt  incentive  for  other  agencies  to  accept  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  developmental  models  coming  out  of  these  innovation  ac- 
tivities. We  should  point  out,  however,  that  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  States  in  conceit  with  tlie  Federal  office,  have  identified  certain 
areas  of  need  which  determine  the  type  of  models  to  be  developed. 
While  we  cannot  force  implementation  of  the  results  of  this  model 
development  program,  we  have  experienced  great  success  in  having 
these  results  of  past  efforts  accepted  since  many  of  the  models  have 
been  implemented  on  statewide  bases. 

There  is  no  reason  ^vhy  this  effort  could  not  continue  or  where  ap- 
propriate expand  under  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  How  successful  has  the  Office  of  Education  been  in 
getting  the 'benefits  of  the  vocational  exemplary  j^rogram  implemented 
in  the  past  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Vocational  exemplary  programs  as  provided  for  under 
Public  Law  90-57(5  are  desi^riied  as  3-year  efforts.  They  were  first 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1070,  Avith  project'activities  beginning,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  summer  of  1970.  Thus  most  of  the  projects  will  not  be 
reaching  completion  until  the  summer  of  1973.  The  maximum  dis- 
seminatnig  and  implementation  of  the  benefits  of  the  projects  will 
probably  not  occur  until  theschool  year  1973-74. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  examples  of  dissemination  and 
implementation  already  underway.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  is 
taking  the  pilot  program  which  has  been  developed  in  Watertown  as 
a  vocational  exemplary  piograni  and  is  using  this  as  a  model  which 
is  to  be  replicated  throus:hout  the  State  on  a  planned  time  schedule. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  draAvn  heavily  on  its  vocational 
exemplary  project  as  a  source  of  ideas,  techniques,  and  materials 
for  significant  statewide  efforts  in  career  education.  The  State  of 
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Xorth  D:?kota  lias  used  its  vocational  oxem])larv  project  as  a  focal 
point  for  developinfj:  and  testintr  career  education  components  for 
statewide  use. 

The  Career  Education  Task  Force  of  the  (  alifoniia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  usin^  its  pilot  projects  under  part  C  iind  part 
I)  (research  and  exemplary  prof]:ranis)  of  Public  Law  OO-oTG  as  its 
main  vehicle  for  developiup:.  implemeuting,  and  disseuiinatiutr  the 
Californica  version  of  career  cdnciition. 

The  part  I)  vocational  exemplary  programs  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
key  elements  in  Grovernor  Cahill's  strate^^  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting career  education  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  career  education  projects  launched  in  June  of  1972  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  drew  heavily  on  ideas,  tec  hniques,  and 
materials  emerging  from  vocational  exemplary  projects,  and  are  rep- 
licating many  of  the  components  from  the  vocational  exemplary 
projects. 

Wyoming  has  a  sysematic  5 -year  plan  for  spreading  the  techniques 
and  materials  from  the  vocational  exemplary  project  in  Riverton  to 
all  other  school  districts  throughout  the  gtate. 

The  Career  Education  Task  Forces  in  Arizona  and  Nortli  Caro- 
lina have  drawn  on  the  experience  of  the  vocational  exemplary  proj- 
ects in  formulating  their  plans  ^^or  statewide  efforts  in  career  education. 

The  Kan.sas  State  Depf.rrment  ot  Education  has  used  its  part  D 
vocationar  exemplary  projects  to  develop  a  statewide  network  of  pilot 
career  education  piogran"?s  involving  suburban  and  urban  school  dis- 
trict ai  d  the  State  university. 

The^.e  and  other  examples  are  providing  some  initial  indications 
that  Uie  benefits  of  the  vocational  cxemplan/  projects  are  being  suc- 
cessfully implemented  and  expanded  into  ongoing  programs  in  many 
States. 

CUHRICULtTM  DETOL0P:NfENT 

Mr.  CoxTE.  On  page  203  you  state  the  main  objective  of  the  cur- 
ricultim  development  program.  What  occupational  clusters  will  be 
stressed  in  fiscal  year  1^74? 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  curriculum  is  planned  to  be  developed 
in  the  following  five  occupational  clusters:  continuing  from  fiscal  year 
1073,  marine  sci'c^ce  and  consumer  and  homemaking  education;  new 
starts  in  fiscal  year  1974,  environmental  education,  and  fine  aii:s  and 
humanities. 

HOME  BASED  TELEVISION 

Mr.  CoNTB.  Could  you  describe  the  home  based  television  programs 
for  blue-collar  workers? 

"Dr.  Pierce.  Occupational  education  in  a  TV  mode  will  be  directed 
toward  blue-collar  workers  representing  40  percent  of  American  fam- 
ilies. This  group  includes  those  employed  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
workers  who,  economically,  may  just  be  "hanging  on."  Many  lack  the 
con)petencies  needed  for  advancement.  They  t^nd  to  reach  a  plateau 
in  their  capacity  to  earn  by  promotion  or  advancement,  but  their  ex- 
penses continue  to  rise. 

The  blue-collar  worker,  independent  and  taxpaying,  is  the  "for- 
gotten man,"  supporting  programs  targeted  at  the  disadvantaged  on 
wages  only  a  notch  or  so  above  the  liberal  States'  welfare  programs. 
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yet  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these  programs.  He  feels  that  his 
work  has  little  status  in  the  eyes  of  society,  the  media,  or  even  his  own 
children.  If  he  is  to  advance  economically,  socially,  and  in  terms  of 
his  own  self-concept,  he  needs  opportunities  for  learning — and  these 
in  a  mode  which  makes  possible  training  and  retraining  for  occupa- 
tional roles,  in  an  effective  manner  and  at  low  cost.  He  may  not  go  out 
and  seek  opportunities  to  learn,  but  he  will  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities brought  to  him.  His  home  is  likely  to  provide  space  and  facili- 
ties for  learning. 

Technological  advances  are  making  possible  increased  home-learn- 
ing opportimity  through  such  media  as  television,  audiovideo  cas- 
settes, microfilm,  and  as  TV-telephone  computer  hookup.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  70  percent  of  American  families  will  have  access  to  cable 
TV  by  1980.  The  hardware  is  there  or  on  the  way;  there  is  a  dearth 
of  content. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  occupational  education  in  priority  areas 
for  the  blue-collar  worker  and  his  family  via  a  television  mode. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  are  asking  for  $14  million  for  career  education  in- 
stallation-demonstration projects.  How  many  of  these  projects  will 
there  be  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  eigM  <5areer  cduca- 
tion  installation-demonstrations  sites  supported  in  fiscal  year  19V4. 

1.  Two  entire  State,  multiagency  efforts  producing  the  major  educa- 
tion policy  and  institutional  changes  required  to  achieve  the  system- 
atic educational  rcfoim  inherent  in  comprehensive  career  education: 
and, 

2.  Six  consortia  of  local  education  agencies  or  individual  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  including  contiguous  institutions  and  programs  of 
postsecondary,  higher,  and  continuing  education. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  much  of  the  $14  million  will  go  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dissemination  strategy  for  the  information  gathered  during 
this  project? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Approximately  $1.5  million  is  scheduled  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  career  education  installation  support 
system  which  will  include  the  location,  identification,  acquisition,  de- 
scription, classification,  packaging,  and  dissemination  of  practitioner 
oriented  carieer  education  materials  and  processes. 

FUNCTIONAL  ILLITERACY 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  state  that  the  grants  to  States  which  are  designed 
to  combat  functional  illiteracy  are  to  go  under  educational  revenue 
sharing.  Will  the  Stat^  be  able  to  better  meet  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  these  69  million  people  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Under  the  present  funding  approach,  the  States  have  a 
specific  allocation  which  can  only  be  spent  for  adult  education.  Under 
revenue  sharing^  we  expect  that  the  States  will  be  able  to  discern,  based 
on  their  own  assessments,  the  amount  of  funds  which  should  be  spent 
in  a  specific  category.  In  that  case,  States  which  have  a  priority  for 
adult  education  could  very  well  direct  additional  fund!s  for  adiilt 
education  prograin-3. 
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Mr.  CoNTE.  Will  the  educational  revenue  sharing  be  directed  to  in- 
volving more  of  the  business  community  in  meeting  the  problem  of 
functional  illiteracy  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Presumably,  this  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  m- 
dividual  States  depending  on  tl^priority  given  to  adult  education. 
Such  activities  have  been  encouraged  and  supported  in  the  past.  We 
expect  this  to  continue  and  where  appropriate  expand. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  page  208  you  state  that  the  effective  administration 
practices  and  instructional  techniques  resulting  from  the  special  proj- 
ects will  be  incorporated  in  the  State  grant  adult  illiteracy  program. 
Yet,  this  latter  program  is  slated  for  inclusion  in  educational  revenue 
sharing.  If  this  is  true,  how  will  this  incorporation  take  place? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  are  assuming  that  the  States  will  consider  adult 
literacy  education  a  priority  under  revenue  sharing  and  therefore  be 
willing  to  devote  at  least  tHc  same  resources  as  under  the  categorical 
approach.  Therefore  the  States  will  require  innovative  instructional 
techniques  and  effective  administrative  practices  resulting  from  na- 
tional adult  education  special  experimental  demonstration  projects. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will  direct  additional  effort  torard  the 
dissemination  and  installation  of  effective  findings  into  State  and  local 
adult  literacy  programs. 

ADXJI/r  EDUCATION  TRAINING 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  pages  209-210,  you  indicate  that  plans  will  be  made 
to  develop  financial  arrangements  between  State  governments  and  the 
sponsors  so  that  the  teacher  training  system  can  be  institutionalized 
without  Federal  funds.  How  do  you  think  this  can  be  done  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  This  question  refers  to  the  adult  education  regional  staff 
development  models.  This  particular  training  design  was  based  on  a 
3-year  pilot  effort  in  region  4.  As  it  worked  well  there,  a  decision  was 
made  to  offer  this  model  to  the  other  nine  regions.  It  was  designed  to 
develop  a  training  resource  jointly  funded  from  Federal,  State,  univer- 
sity, and  local  resources  that  w^ould  be  responsive  to  State  and  regional 
training  needs  for  adult  education  manpower.  After  USOE  funding 
for  a  3-year  period,  the  region  4  experience  indicated  that  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  could  sustain  the  system  from  local  resources 
without  direct  Federal  support.  We  believe  that  such  a  permanent 
training  delivery  system  can  be  bnil  i  nationwide  provided  the  commit- 
ment to  adult  education  under  revvmue  sharing  remains  the  same  or 
higher  as  under  the  categorical  appro ^^^^l^. 
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PEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation  (Annual)                                                        ,540.127,000  $        000, 000 

Appropriation  (Permanent)   7,161,455   

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Educational  development"   10,000.000   

Subtotal,  budget  authority                                                  557,288,455  45,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   5 ,  741 ,917   

Total,  obligationa                                               563,030,372  45,000,000 
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 Obligations  by  Activity  

Page  1973  1974  Increaae  or 
Ref  .  ^  Estimate  Eetlaate  Decrease 


Grants  to  States  for  vocational 
educat  ion  programs : 


192 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education 

programs: 

$376,682,000 

$ 

$-376,682,000 

7,161,455 

-7 ,161,455 

(3)  National  advisory  council. 

330.000 

— 

-330.000 

384,173,455 

-384,173,455 

194 

(b)  Programs  for  students  with 

20,000,000 

.20,000,000 

195 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 

25,625,000 

-25,625,000 

196 

6,000,000 

-6,000,000 

197 

19,500,000 

-19,500,000 

196 

2,690,000 

-2,690.000 

457,988,455 

-457 ,988,455 

Vocational  research: 

199 

21,741,917 

8,000,000 

-13,741,917 

202 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

204 

18.000.000 

9.000. 000 

*-9,00^  000 

.  43,741,917 

21,000,000 

--la,  741,917 

206 

14,000,000 

+14,000,000 

Adult  education: 

2)7 

51,300,000 

-51,300,000 

2.^8 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

209 

3.0OO»00O 

3,000.000 

Subtotal  

61.300,000 

10.000.000 

-51,300,000 

Total 

563,030,372 

45,000,000 

-513,030,372 

Obligations  by  Object 

1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other 

$  1,491,000 

$  10,295,000 

$       -^802, 000 

Grant  p ,  subsid les ,  and  contribut  ions . . 

561.539.372 

34.705.000 

-518.832.372 

Tot 

563,030,372 

45,000,000 

-518,030,372 

720 


Summary  of  ChanRes 


1973  Estljnaced  obllgatlona   ;563,030,372 

197A  Estimated  obligations   45,000,000 

Net  change   -518,030,372 


Change  from  Base 


1.    Career  education   ^ 


$  lA. OOP. 000 


Total ,  Increases. 


14,000,000 


Decreases; 


Proj^ram: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational 

education  programs: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education 

programs: 

(1)  Annual  

(2)  Permanent  

(3)  National  advisory  council.. 

Subtotal  

(b)  Programs  for  students  with 

special  needs  

(c)  Consumer  and  hooemaking  education 

(d)  Work-study  

(e)  Cooperative  education  

(f)  State  advisory  councils  

Subtotal . . . 

2.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovatlc  ,\  

(b)  Currlci'lum  development  

(c)  Research  

Subtotal . . . 

3.  Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States  

(b)  Special  projects  

(c)  Teacher  training  

Subtotal . . . 

Total,  decreases  »...».. 


376,682,000 
7,161,455 
330,000 
384,173,455 


20,000,000 
25,625.000 

6,000,000 
19,500  ,  000 

2,690,000 


457,988,455 


21,741»917 
4,000,000 
18.000.000 


43,741.917 


51,300,000 
7,000,000 
3,000.000 


61,300.000 


-376,682,000 
^7,161,435 
-330. OOC 
-384,173,455 


-20,000,000 
-25,625,000 

-6.000,000 
-19,500,000 

-2. 690. COO 


-457,988,455 


-13,741,917 
-9.000.000 


-22,741,917 


-51.300,000 


-51.30O.rcO 


-532.030.372 


Total,  net  change 


730 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Increasea: 

The  increase  of  $1A,000,000  will  provide  for  the  Inltlatloti  of  a  small  number 
of  career  educallon  inatallatlon-demonatracion  projects. 


Decreases; 

Decreaa>8  are  shown  in  the  amount  of  $532,030,372.   Continuing  Federal  Interest 
in  vocational  education  will  be  reflected  under  the  special  education  revenue 
sharing  proposal.    Although  the  request  for  the  discretionary  portion  of  Innovatloa 
remaias  the  saoae,  obligations  will  he  reduced  by  $5,741,917,  the  atnouat  of  carry- 
over funds  frotn  prior  years  available  In  fiscal  year  1973. 


Authorizing  Ualslatloo 


  isn  

Appropriation 

Le^islat  ion  Authorized  requested 

Adult  Education  Act: 

Sectloa  309  —  Special  experimental  denonstra- 
tlon  projects  and  teacher  training   ^         1^  5  10,000,000 

Cooperative  Research  Act  ■  ■  •  68,000,000  35,000,000^'' 


1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  extension  legislation  ie  proposed. 
2/  An  additional  $29,900,000  is  requested  under  this  authority  in  the  Educational 
Development  appropriation  account. 


COOFBRAXIVB  RESEARCH  ACT 


Sec.  2.   <a)(l).  In  order  to  assist  the  Comlssionttr  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  axi4  duties  of  the  Office  cf  Educa- 
tion, the  Coonnissloner  is  authorized,  during  the  pitrlod 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  make 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public  and  private  Institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  for  the  disaemlnation  of  informa~ 
tlon,  for  Surveys,  for  exemplary  projects  In  the  field  of 
education,  and  for  the  conduct  of  studies  related  to  the 
mana&ament  of  the  Office  of  Education,  except  that  no  such 
grant  may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stltution  other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

Sec. 3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1,  $58,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yea.'  endtag  June  30, 
1974,  and  $78,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eadtL^j  June  30,  t9''5 
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Explanation  of  Tranafera 
1973 

Eet  Imate  Purpoee 

Comparative  transfer  from; 

Educational  development  $     10,000,000  Adult  education  teacher  training 

and  apeclal  projects  programs  were 
tranaferred  from  the  appropriation 
Educational  develor^ent.  This 
tranafer  waa  made  since  these  pro- 
grams are  administered  in  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 


Occupational, 

Vocational,  and 

Adult  Education 

Budget 
Eat  Imate 
' 0  ConRrees 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

195A 

^  A9, 756, 000 

$  49.756.000 

$  49,756,000 

$  49,756,000 

1965 

173,296, 000 

173,296,000 

173,296,000 

191,908,0001^ 

1966 

252,491,000 

227,491,000 

252,491,000 

272,180,0001/ 

1967 

237,491,000 

280,241,000 

291,691.000 

297,416.000 

1968 

320,600,000 

303.100,000 

303.100,000 

310.406.000?./ 

1969 

315,000,000 

304,766,000 

304,766,000 

304,591,000 

1970 

327.316.000 

538,816.000 

538.816  ■  ' 

418.146,000 

1971 

439,046,000 

489,546.000 

493,456,000 

493.296,000 

1972 

468,012,000 

557,142,000 

60'., 512, 000 

568.127,000 

197  3 

566.127 ,000 

1973  Budget 
Amendment 

-16.000,000 

197A 

45,000, 000 

1/  Appropriated  amount  includes  adult  education  «^lch  was  tranaferred  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

2/  Appropriated  amount  Includes  work-study  which  was  transferred  from  the  Offl<;e 
of  Economl*.  Opportunity. 


NOTE;    Amounts  foi  1964  through  1973  reflect  comparability  with  the  1974  estimate. 
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Justification 
Occupational ,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 


1973  1975  '  Increase  or 

'Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


1.  Grants  to  States  for 

vocat lona 1  education: 

(a)    Basic  vocational  education 

programs  $38A ,  1 /"3 /•  ^ $  $>38A,  173  ,455 

b)    Programs  for  students  with 

special  needs   20,000,000             ---           -  20,000,000 

(c)  Consumer  and  horaeraaking   25,625,000                            -  25,625,000 

(d)  Work  study   6,000,000             ---           >  6,000,000 

(e)  Cooperative  education   19,500,000                            -  19,500,000 

(f)  State  advisory  councils   2,690,000                            >  2,690,000 

2.  Vocational  researcli: 

(a)  Innovation   21  ,7A1,917      8,000,000        >  13,7Al  ,917 

(b)  Curriculum  de';  Uopment   4,000,000  4,000,000 

(c)  Research  -  Grants  to  States..  18,000,000      9,000,000        -  9,000,000 

3.  Career  education   — -           14,000,000        +  14,000,000 

4.  Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States   51,300,000                            -  51,300,000 

(b)  Special  projects   7,000,000      7, 000, COO 

(c)  Teacher  Training   3,000,000  3,000,000  

Total   563,030,372    45,000,000  -518,030,372 


General  Statement 


Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1C74,  th^i  State  grant  programs  previously  funded 
under  the  vocational  and  adu?  c  author Ities  wlXl  be  absorbed  by  the  new  s pec idl 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Under 
special  education  revenue  "jhariuj^.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  education  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  projects 
and  programs  such  as  those  previously  budgeted  for  separately  under  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Support  for  fiscal  yea,   1974  ,  in  the  amount  of  $45,000,000  for  adult  educfl»'l:>n 
special  projer'iis  and  tejcher  trnining  activities,  vocational  education  curriculum 
development,,  career  educc  tion,  an.^  the  Conmissioner 's  discretionary  portion  Df  the 
vocational  innovation  anh  researrn  programs  will  remain  'inder  this  approprir.clon. 

A  Lutal  of  $14,000,000  is  programmed  for  demonetracing  the  effectiveness  of 
career  education.    The  requef .d  for  the  discretionary  parts  ot  the  vocational 
research  and  innovaf-ion  programs,  currlculuir  development  and  adult  education 
special  projects  and  teacher  training  activities,  totaling  $31,000,000,  also  reflect 
various  aspects  of  the  career  education  I'.flort.    Career  education  stresses  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  re-eater  education  for  additional  training  at  dif  ferei 
points  ir  -son's  life.    These  efforts  wLll  undergird  career  education  acclvit 

included  i     ^ther  Office  of  Education  programs  as  well  ae  programs  In  the  Nacional 
Ins:itute  of  Education. 
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1973  197^  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Basle  vocational  education  programs: 

Annual   $376,682,000  .   $  -376,682,000 

Permanent   7,161,^55  -  7,161,A55 

National  advisory  council   330.000  ^   330,000 

Total   $38A,173,A55  -384,173,455 


Narrative 

Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  authorlrea  form' 
ula  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  In  maintaining,  extending,  and  Improving 
existing  vocational  education  programs  and  In  developing  new  programs  for  persons 
of  all  ages  with  the  objective  of  Insuring  that  education  and  training  for  career 
vocations  ai;e  available  to  all  Individuals  who  desire  and  need  such  education  and 
training  for  gainful  employment.    Funds  may  be  used  for:    State  and  local  admini- 
strative personnel, Institutional  support,  counselors,  training  of  teachers,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  purchase  of  training  materials  and  equipment,  development 
of  curricula,  research,  and  evaluation.     Funds  are  also  made  available  for  the 
support  of  a  National  Advisory  Council. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

Stress  was  placed  on  career  education  and  tie  adult  education  phases  of 
vocational  and  technical  education.    Efforts  were  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  with  emphasis  on  paraprof esslonal  training.  An 
estimated  8,062,000  students  were  onrolled  In  basic  vocational  education  programs 
In  1972  with  secondary  enrollments  reaching  4,477,000;  post-secondary  at  1,185,000; 
and  2,400,000  adults  benefitting.    A  total  of  304  new  or  remodeled  construction 
projects  were  Initiated.    An  estimated'  8,808,000  students  were  enrolled  In  basic 
vocational  education  programs  In  1973,  with  secondary  enrollments  reaching  4,808,000; 
post -secondary  at  1,450,000;  and  2,550,000  adults  benefitting.  .Secondary  enroll- 
ments made  the  most  significant  growth  with  an  enrollment  of  3,829,000  regular, 
800,000  disadvantaged  and  179,000  handicapped  students.     Post -secondary  enrollmants 
Included  1,210,000  regular,  155,000  disadvantaged,  and  85,000  handicapped  students. 
Growth  was  credited  to  expanded  resources,  many  new  facilities  and  the  promotional 
programs  sponsored  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  Advertising 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Education  emphasis  on  new  careers.    Adult  programs 
reached  an  estimated  enrollment  of  2,373,000  regular,  135,000  dlsdavantaged  and 
42,000  handicapped  students.    Three  hundred  and  four  remodeled  and  new  Institutions 
will  be  completed  or  constructed  across  the  country.    The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  (ARC),  In  cooperation  with  State  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
programs.  Initiated  100  of  these  projects.    The  ARC  also  contributed  to  the 
aipport  of  50  demonstration  and  operation  grants  In  vocational  education. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974: 


In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
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Program  Statistical  Data: 

1972  1973 
Actual  Estimate 


Student  enrollments 

Basic  vocational  education  programs; 

Secondary                                                  $   4,477,000  $  4.808,000 

Postsecondary   i,  185,000  1,450,000 

Adu It   2 , 400 , 000                2  ,  5 5U , 000 

Special  programs  included  above  for: 

(Disadvantaged  students)  (988,000)             (1 , 090,000) 

(Handicapped  students)  (265, OlO)  (306,000) 
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1973 
Estimate 

1974           Increaae  or 
Estimate  Decreaae 

Programs 
needs. 

for  students  With  special 

$ 

$-20,000,000 

yarrr.ttve 

Section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  aa  aioended,  provides 
support  for  prograsis  and  services  for  persons  who  are  noi  able  to  aucceed  In 
regular  vjcatiooal  programs  because  of  poor  academic  background,  lack  of  motivation 
and  depressiag  environsiental  factors.     Programs  are  concentrated  within  the  State 
in  areaa  where  there  is  high  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropout  a.    ?;^ecial  ser- 
vices and  programs  are  provided  these  dlsadvantagec'  students  to  encourage  chem  to 
stay  in  school  and  to  acquire  the  academic  and  occtpatlonaT  skills    ceded  for 
successful  employment  when  they  leave  school  or  to  puraue  their  career  preparation 
These  funds  are  in  addition  to  at  least  IS  percent  oi'  each  '..cat's* »  allotment  of 
.^inda  available  under  the  Basic  Grants  to  States  provide.i  under  Section  102(a)  of 
:he  Act  which  must  be  used  for  this  same  purpose.    Provision  of  this  funding  pro- 
vides the  greatest  flexibility  of  operation  in  serving  special i-ied  target  groups 
at  the  discretion  of  the  States.    All  persons  served  through  tMa  program  are  con- 
sidered no  be  persona  with  special  needs. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

An  estimated  217,000  students  were  reached  in  fiscal  j^ar  1972  and  1973,  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  projected  enrollment  for  this  period.    More  efficient 
reporting  has  resulted  in  a  more  accurate  count  of  students  actuaj.ly  served. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  serving  each  individual  5ttudeht  requiring  special 
aasistance  to  overcome  handicaps.    Effort^*  are  being  made  to  integrate  theae  students 
into  the  regular  vocational  education  p^-  ^^tans.     Staff  draining  workshops  and 
institutes  help  to  sensitize  all  fscuiuy  to  the  special  problems  of  studenta  which 
are  caused  by  aocioeconomic,  cultural,  and  envlrciunental  factora. 

Very  significant  coordinated  efforts  have  been  made  with  other  education^jl 
and  social  agency  reaourcec  to  provide ,  as  complete  as  possible,  the  total  suppor- 
tive 8:jrvicea  which  a  atudent  might  need  in  hia  vocational  education  prograois  such 
as  remedial  work,  individual  adieduling,  medical  attention,  and  special  counseling. 

mese  funds  were  concentrated  in  areas  of  the  States  where  It  was  difficult 
to  get  Iscal  matching  or  where  State  Institutions  were  involved.  State  correctiocval 
institutions  Jointly  planned  and  implemented  couraes  for  the  inmates.  Economically 
depressed  communities,  where  ^he  studenta  wer'%  academically  deficient,  were  enable^:) 
to  provide  much  needed  occupatiottal  training.  Mobile  unite  were  purc».cs£d  by  the 
States  and  sent  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas  for  short-term  intensive  ctklT.1  develop- 
ment programs. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  197At 

:..  fiscal  year  197A,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  propoaai  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  -  .  47 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

EBClmace 

Decrease 

Consumer  and  homemnking 

$-25,625,000 

Narrative 


Part  P  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  provides  grants 
to  States  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  an  educational  program  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  families  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  programs  that  aid  the  consumer  in  his  relationship 
with  the  marketplace  and  programs  dealing  with  the  concept  of  credit,  including  how 
— to  understand  contracts,  warranties,  or  guarantees;  how  to  use  Federally  donated 
foods  or  buying  with  food  stanqjs;  and  the  use  of  supermarkets,  credit  unions,  and 
banks.    Youth  in  secondary  schools,  young  adults  in  post secondary  schools,  and  older 
adults,  including  the  elderly,  throughout  the  Nation  are  served  with  these  programs. 

States  must  use  at  least  one -third  of  the  Federal  funds  allotted  in  economl- 
ally  depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment. 

Accoropliishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  an  estiniated  3,320,000  youth  and  adults  v^re  enrolled  in 
consumer  and  homemaking.  education  programs. 

Total  enrollment  in  fiscal  year  1973  totalled  3,435,000.    There  has  been 
an  increase  of  about  50  percent  in  constnner  and  homemaking  enrollment  since  the 
legislation  was  passed  in  1968.    In  fiscal  year  1973  alone,  over  500,000  youth 
gained  leadership  skills  and  enriched  learnings  through  menlbership  in  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.    Post -secondary  enroIlme.it s  increased  from  292  to  about 
35,000  and  the  number. of  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  In  consumer  and  hotaa- 
making  education  classeei  increased  from  73,500  to  800,000  over  a  three -year  period. 
Many  of  the  adults  were  older  Americans  with  limited  income.    Many  Indian,  migrant, 
Spanish-American,  inner-city,  and  hard-to-reach  rural  familiea  have  been  served. 

Teacher  competencies  in  all  States  were  improved  through  institutes,  work- 
shops, State  and/or  district  conferences,  and  regional  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  thia  activity  will  ba  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Eetlioate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$ 

$-6,000,000 

Narrative 

Part  H  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended ^  authorizes 
grants  to  States  for  vork**8tudy  programs  which  are  designed  to  assist  economically 
disadvantaged  full 'time  vocational  education  ptudents,  aged  15-20,  to  remain  in 
school  by  providing  part-time  employtnent  with  public  employers  auch  as  hospitals 
and  state  and  local  govemnient  agencies.    States  are  required  to  give  preference 
in  funding  to  schools  serving  communities  with  large  numbers  of  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed.' 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

the  1972  appropriation  resulted  in  preventing  30,000  economically  disadvan- 
taged vocational  education  students  from  dropping  out  of  school.    In  1973,  33,000 
vocational  education  students  benefitted.    There  vas  Increased  emphasis  to  reach 
the  economically  disadvantaged  student  and  further  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts 
and  to  directly  relate  to  the  national  goals  of  career  education.    A  significant 
contribution  to  these  goals  vas  made  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  these 
disadvantaged  persons  while  they  were  preparing  for  a  marketable  skill. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  funds  were  expended  In  areas  with  high  rates  of 
school  cropouts.. 

Plans  for  fiscal  veai:  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
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1973 
Batlmate 


Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Cooperative  education, 


$    19,500,000  $ 


$-19,500,000 


Narrative 


Part  G  of  the  Vocational  Education  Ac**  of  1963,  as  amended,  supports  programs 
of  cooperative  education  which  Involve  arrangements  between  schools  and  employers, 
enabling  students  to  receive  sart-tlme  vocational  education  Instruction  In  the 
school  and  on-the-job  tralnlr^(  through  part-time  employment.    Priority  Is  given  to 
areas  where  there  are  high  rates  of  student  dropouta  and  youth  unemployment. 
Students  In  most  cases  must  be  16  years  of  r^'^  tn  participate  and  are  paid  by  the 
employer,  either  a  statutory  minimum  wage  or  a  titudent-learner  rate  established  by 
Department  of  Labor  regulation.    Federal  suppor':  may  cover  program  operation, 
including  reaching  and  coordinating  personnel,  training  costs  to  employers,  payment 
for  services  or  uniisual  costs  to  students  resulting  from  their  participation,  and 
ancillary  servlcet*         h  as  '.eacher  education,  supervision,  curriculum  materisls, 
and  evaluation. 

Accomplishments  In  ."iscal  v«»'...s  1972/1973; 

Zr.rollit.'-.t        *'i.8cal  year  1972  for  cooperative  education  was  93,000.  The 
fiscal  year  1973  ««r'.ollment  In  cooperative  education  programs  Is  109,000.  This 
represen*:s  an  Lnr.ease  of  16,000  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Abouf  80  percent 
of  the  funds  wer a  estimated  to  have  been  expended  In  areas  deslgnatec*.  by  the  States 
as  having  high  .ates  of  school  dropouts  end  youth  unemployment.    As  one  of  the 
vehicles  for  ir piemen ting  career  education,  cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams continue  I  to  expand  In  specific  fields  of  work,  such  as  jiarketlng  and 
dl8*'ribution,  ouslness  and  office  occupations,  and  health  occupation*. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  197A 

In  f lac« 1  year  197A,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Esclnate 

EBtlniBCe 

Decrease 

$  -J 

$  -2,690,000 

Narrative 

Section  104Cb)  of  the  Vocutional  Education  Act  of  1963  requires  each  State 
to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  in  order  for  the  State  to  receive  a  grant 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act. 


The  State  Councils  advise  th$'  State  Boards  of  Vocatioiuil  Education  on  the 
development  and  administration  of  State  plans  and  advise  the  State  agency  on 
occupational  education;  evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and 
activities;  publish  and  distribute  the  results  of  their  evaluations;  and  prepare 
and  submit  an  evaluation  report  on  the  vocational  education  programs  carried  out 
during  the  year. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

The  State  Advisory  Councils  from  all  56  States  and  Territcriea  submitted 
reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State  vocational  education  programs.    The  reports, 
in  general^  were  positive  about  the  record  of  the  State  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  State  plans.    All  of  the  Advisory  Councils  made  recoosnendations  to  improve 
Che  effectiveness  of  vocational  education.    The  recommendations  related  to  program 
and  curriculum  changes,  datn  collection,  training  of  personnel,  funding  changes, 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  guidance  and  counseling,  planning 
efforts,  and  career  development  prograois. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 


in  fiscal  >«ar  1974,  this  Activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  nev  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
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1973 
Eatimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decreaae 


Vocational  research  -  Innovation: 

Budget  authority  

Obligations  


$16,000,000 
21,741,917 


$  8,000,000      $  -8,000,000 
8,000,000  -13,741,917 


Nanative 


This  program  provides  grants  :o  the  States  to  stimulate  and  demonstrate 
new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a  living  for  young  people, 
programs  must  be  directed  to  the  Job  preparation  needs  of  those  who  end  their 
education  at  or  before  coc^letion  of  the  secondary  level, or  who  are  in  postsecondary 
vocational  programs,  and  for  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  or  projects  which 
are  designed  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youthsi 
particularly  disadvantaged  youths,  and  to  serve  as  models  for  use  la  vocational 
education  progrvis. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  was  funded  under  the  authority  of 
part  0  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  with  fifty  percent  o£  each  State's  allotment 
for  use  by  the  State  agency  and  the  rsnalnlng  fifty  percent  reserved  by  the 
Consnissioner  for  project  grants  and  contracts,    in  fiscal  year  1974,  the  fifty 
percent  diaczetionairy  portion  will  remain  in  this  appropriation  under  the  authority 
of  the  Cooper&tive  Research  Act  while  the  fifty  percent  State  grant  portion  will 
be  absorbed  by  Lue  special  education  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Accomplishment  a  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  ficcal  year  1972  funds  were  directed  at  linplesentlng,  in  one  demonstra- 
tion site  in  each  State,  new  techniques  associated  with  the  delivery  of  career 
education  in  ^trades  K-14  which  have  proven  to  be  succesfful  in  prior  research  and 
development  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education  inltiatttd  a  broad  thrust  iu  csraer 
education.     One  feature  of  this  thrust  is  the  School -Based  Career  Education  Model. 
Most  of  the  concepts  in  this  model  had  their  origin  and  Initial  testing  in  the 
experience  gained  during  the  early  years  of  operation  of  the  vocational  exenplary 
projects.    Five  of  the  six  school  districts  stlected  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for  large-scale  demonstration  of  the  School -Based  Career  Education  Model,  now  funded 
from  Notional  Institute  of  Education  research  funds,  received  initial  program 
impetus  from  either  State -administered  or  Federally- administered  funds  under  Part  D 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968. 

Fiscal  year  1973  involved  the  initiation  of  a  new  three-year  effort  of 
vocational  exemplary  proje'-ta,  directed  toward  the  Installation  and  demons  t  rat  ton 
of  comprehensive  career  education  models.    These  comprehensive  career  education 
models  racompass  grades  K-14, involve  unifyinf^  the  entire  school  profcran  around  the 
career  development  theme,  feature  extensive  coonunlty, industrial,  and  business 
involvement,  make  heavy  use  of  cooperative  education,  and  stress  placement  of 
students  in  either  a  job  or  further  educat5.cn. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  59  new  threa-year  Federally-adminlstared  projects 
were  initiated  in  the  States  and  territories.    There  are  seven  States  in  which 
fiscal  year  1973  funds  were  being  used  to  support  on-going  projects.     This  new  three - 
year  cycle  of  demonstration  activities  beginning  in  fiscal  yaar  1973  involved 
restructuring  of  all  facets  of  the  educational  program  toward  career  development 
Ln  an  articulated  K-14  sequence.    Taea^^  efforts  will  facilitate  major  inatitutioQal 
reform  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Uhited  States. 
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Several  projects  sponaored  under  the  first  three-year  cycle  will  serve  as 
examples: 

The  Rlverton,  Wyoming,  exemplary  project  is  operctlng  a  highly  developed 
career  awareness  program  at  the  elementray  level  which  roaches  all  youngster^!  In 
the  Rlverton  Public  Schools.     All  teachers  have  been  provided  Insetvlce  training 
and  are  successfully  Implementing  career  development  activities  in  their  class- 
rooms.   At  the  Junior  high  school,  the  home  economics  and  imiustrlal  arts 
laboratories  are  being  used  to  provide  exploratory  experiences  and  occupational 
infomatlon  about  careers.    The  World  of  Manufacturing  and  the  World  of  Construc- 
tion curricula  are  being  offered.  Each  ninth  grade  student  is  enrolled  in  a 
career  orientation  course.    At  the  senior  high  school,  five  complei-oly 
individualized  vocational  programs  have  been  iuplemented.    Since  sach  prograis  is 
individualized,  it  can  accpmmodata  students  who  are  interested  in  vocational 
training  and  those  who  want  additional  career  exploration  pri^r  to  entering 
college.    Secondary  vocational  programs  are  articulated  with  programs  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  to  provide  an  individualized  sequential  grades  10-1 vocational 
program  adapted  to  each  student's  interests  and  career  needs. 

The  Exemplary  Project  in  Louisiana  provides  career  education  in  grades 
K-12  in  a  Model  Cities  p.rea  of  the  city  with  a  high  concentration  of  disadvan- 
tage students.    At  the  elementary  level,  pupils  are  provided  information  about 
the  world  of  work  thro  gh  their  basic  curriculums.     The  middle  school  program 
provides  specific  exploratory  courses  as  well  is  career  information  in  the 
academic  subjects.    At  this  level  over-age  stulents  and  potential  dropouts  are 
identified  and  provided  special  courses  to  hel}.  then  develop  skills  in  one  or 
more  occupational  areas.    Academic  subjects  are  'elated  to  their  progromii,  and 
the  studenta  are  involved  in  intensive  guidance  a-d  counseling.    The  senior  high 
school  curriculum  offeringt>  ^nve  been  extended    t  j  include  new  occupations  and  to 
reach  more  students.     Out -of > school  youths  are  provided  the  opportunity  to  enroll 
in  evening  vocational  education  courses  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Model 
Cities  administration,  and  they  receive  intensive  guidance  and  placement  services. 
In  sunnary,  this  is  a  comprehensive  program  af feci  ing  aH  levels  of  the  educS" 
tional  system  and  attempting  to  implement  proven  a^  proaches  that  help  disadvantaged 
students  to  succeed  in  and  out  of  school. 

California  has  a  project  which  focuses  on  cooperative  education  for 
consminity  colleges.     Ihe  program.  Community  College  Vocational  Cooperatii'e 
Education,  is  in  its  third  year  of  operation  and  is  being  conducted  in  five 
community  colleges  with  coordination  being  provided  by  the  San  Hateo  College 
District.    Approximately  A, 000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  cooperative  program 
during  the  Spring  semester  of  1972.    These  plans  provide  work  experience  related 
to  college  studies  and  career  goals.    Alternate  semeater  arrangements  allow  two 
students  to  hold  one  full-time  work  station  on  a  year-round  basis.    The  parallel 
plan  allows  students  to  hold  part-time  Joba  with  appropriate  comokinity  college 
class  1  ^ada.    An  evening  college  new  career  plan  makes  special  srrangements  for 
studentb  to  stuly  programs  related  to  their  career  goals  while  being  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

One  inq>ortant  feature  of  the  California  project  is  its  en^hasis  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  in  the  soclsl  services  as  well  as  in  business  and  industry. 
Work  stations  in  municipalities ,  schools,  and  social  agencies  appear  in  the  roster 
of  the  college.    Work  stations  in  landscape  and  park  design,  proba  ion  assistant, 
nursery  school  aide,  and  administrative  assistant  provide  imaginat-.ve  expansion 
to  the  previously  considered  'Vorld  of  work."    Minority  students  and  special  pro- 
grams have  also  research  attention.    Change  in  attitude  of  minorities  toward 
vocat!.onal  education  is  a  significant  factor.    With  the  rise  in  status  of  the 
'*co-op"  program  and  its  acceptance  by  the  academic  areas  of  the  colleges,  it  is  no 
longer  of  a  lower  status  and  is  being  sought  by  minorities  in  increasing  numbers. 
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An  additional  pot^lclve  element  has  been  the  vllllngneas  of  employers  to  hlte 
minority  employees.    The  co-op  program  has  encouraged  a  number  of  women  to  enter 
new  careers  and  to  return  to  the  world  of  work  after  raising  a  family,    ic  has 
helped  to  remove  soaus  of  che  existing  limitations  in  their  employment  an\\  to 
increase  their  aelf-esteem.    It  is  evident  that  the  project  is  moving  conaiatently 
and  effectively  tofward  the  orlginally-stated.ob jective  to  develop  a  compr^Henslve 
model  for  vocational  cooperative  education  in  community  colleges. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  197A,  th^;  cocqjrehenslve  career  education  model  project* 
initiated  in  1973  will  be  in  full  operation,  and  attention  will  ba~devoted_to 
incorporating  into  these  projects  the  experience  and  materials  which  will  be 
emerging  at  an  increasing  rate  fronj  the  vocational  curriculum  development  efforts 
from  NIE's  large-scale  school-based  career  education  model,  and  from  other  State 
and  Federal  research  and  development  efforts  in  career  education,    xhe  further 
development  and  iropr&vement  of  these  model  projects  during  their  second  year  of 
operation  will  require  $8,000,000. 

The  goal  is  to  convert  the  results  of  research  and  development  work  into 
actual  operational  programs  in  local  school  districta  through  the  support  of 
exemplary  projects  in  each  State.    This  program  relates  to  the  long-range  objectives 
of  designing,  developing,  implementing  and  demonstrating  effective  programs  for  ■ 
comprehensive  career  education.    It  is  necesnary  chat  the  components  be  assembled, 
linked  into  an  articulated  K-14  systeaii  and  brought  into  actual  operation  on  a 
demonstration  basis  in  selected  school  districts  in  each  State,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  diffusion  of  comprehensive  career  education  programs.    There  is, 
therefore,  a  very  close  and  critical  relationship  between  vocational  exen^lary 
programs  and  the  Office  of  Education's  long-range  objectives  in  the  career 
education  field • 

The  $8,000,000  decrease  in  this  program  is  the  amount  that  is  now  spent  at 
the  States'  discretion.    In' 1974,  this  amount  Is  being  folded  into  Special  Education 
Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973 

1974 

Increaa*  or 

Esclmacc 

Eeclmace 

Decrease 

VocaCional  Research: 

Curriculum  Developmenc 

(Cooperative  Research  Acc) . . . 

. .  $  4,000,000 

$  4.00O.OO0 

$ 

Narwatlve 


The  currlculuxB  ilevelopntenc  program  provides  for  the  developmenc*  cesclng, 
and  dlsaeolnaclon  of  vocational  educaclon  currlculua  laacerlalfi  for  u«e  In  teach- 
ing occupational  subjecta,  Including  currlculums  for  new  and  changing  occupational 
fields  and  vocational  teacher  education.    It  further  provides  for:  developing 
standarda  for  curriculum  development  In  all  occupational  fields;  coordinating  the 
effort  a  of  vVte  Statea  with  reapect  to  currlculxna  development  and  management; 
airveylng  curriculum  materials  produced  by  other  agenclep ;  evaluating  voratlonal- 
technical  education  curriculum  materials;  and  training  peraonnel  In  currleulum 
development.    In  flacal  year  1974,  this  program  will  be  carried  out  under  r.he 
authority  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 

Accoppllehaentg  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  thlrcy-one  projects  for  curriculum  development, 
coordination,  and  management  were  awarded.    Sftven  projecta  were  concerned  with 
curriculum  management.    Of  these,  five  were  directed  toward  reorienting  State 
currlcultmi  laboratories  tovard  career  education  and  Improving  their  capabilities 
aa  curriculum  management  centers*    One  project  developed  a  model  for  acquisition 
and  selection  of  career  education  Instructlooal  materials  and  another  project  was 
concerned  with  the  training  of  curriculum  development  peraonnel  through  regional 
institutes. 

Five  projects  determined  the  bases  for  curriculum  decisions  in  vocational > 
technical  education  with  emphasis  on  Industrial  arts  and  distributive  education 
along  with  career  education  for  those  in  correctional  institutions  and  for 
American  Indians. 

Eight  projecta  developed  occupational  education  curricula  In  the  areas  of 
agri-business,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  protection;  child  care  and 
development;  bu^lnesa  ownership  for  the  pre-vocatlonal  and  exploratory  level; 
concrete  technol&j'     electro-mechanlcal  tectmology;  blo^medlcal  technology;  teacher 
preparation  for  the  letrlc  syatem;  aud  recreation  and  tourism. 

Two  projects  v  ire  concerned  vlti.  the  development  of  career  education 
curricula  for  grades  *   o  and  7-9  and  one  career  awareness  project  was  supported 
for  3  to  6  years  old  t  rough  a  children's  TV  program.    A  supporting  grant  dealt 
vlthttie  cbjectlvea>  content  and  evaluation  of  che  TV  effort.    Another  project 
developed  curricula  fcr  improving  the  employablllty  skills  of  disadvantaged 
adulta. 

Four  projects  were  supported  for  groups  with  special  needa.    Hve  needs 
of  Spanish -surnamed  populations >  American  Indians «  other  dissdvantageo  groups, 
the  gifted  and  talf^nted,  and  students  In  a  college  preparatory  high  school  were 
emphaaized>    One  project  vaa  supported  In  thm  area  of  consumer  education  for  the 
development  of  curricula.    Another  project  determined  the  Impact  of  State  legisla- 
tion on  the  development  of  consumer  education  progranji . 
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In  fiscal  year  1973,  a  total  of  twb.->cy-four  projects  were  funded  concerned 
with  the  following  major  priority  areas:    occupational  preparation  In  the  selected 
occupational  clusters  of  distribution,  business,  and  allied  hf^alth;  home-based 
Instruction  for  blue-collar  workers;  and  State  and  reglcnal  coordination  of 
c  aCrlculum.    Awards  were  made  to  continue  curriculum  development  In  transportation, 
manufacturing  cons^'i'uctlon,  communications  and  media,  and  public  serviced* 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

The  major  objectives  of  the  curriculum  development  program  In  fiscal  year 
1974  are  (a)  the  development  of  curricula  and  Instructional  materials  for  students 
and  teachers  In  specific  occupatlonfi  clusters,  (b)  the  development  of  curricula 
for  new  careers  at  the  postsecondar;   level  In  technical  education,  (c)  the 
development  of  home -based  televlsioi  programs  for  blue-collar  vorUers,  and  (d)  the 
support  of  creative  projects  of  natl.onal  significance  chat  are  submitted  from  the 
£ leld. 

Approximately,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  fund  six 
projects  to  develop  curricula  and  materials  for  students  and  tet  .hers  directed 
toward  the  development  of  specific  occupations  within  an  occivatlonal  cluster  frame, 
work.    Curricula  will  be  developed  In  Che  personal  services  education  area.  In  Che 
Industrial  arts  area  as  It  relates  to  vocational  and  career  education,  and  In  Che 
marine  science  area,  and  macerlals  will  be  developed  for  ceachers  who  work  vlLu 
glfced  and  CalenCed  students  in  e  variety  of  occupaclonal  areas. 

ApproxlmaCely  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocaced  Co  fund  four  projecCs 
to  support  developing  curricula  and  materials  for  new  careera  at  the  post-secondary 
level  In  technical  education.     Funding  of  the  nuclear-medical,  blo-medical  equip- 
ment, and  laser-optical  postsecondary  cechnlcal  educaclon  curricula  will  be  conClnued. 
New  projecCs  within  one  or  more  of  the  occupaclonal  cluscers  will  be  scarced. 

ApproxlmaCely  one-half  million  dollars  will  be  allocaced  ^o  fund  two  projects 
to  adapt  and  develop  adult  level  macerlals  for  use  wlch  a  home-based  celevlslon 
series.    These  macerlals  will  be  designed  to  train  and  upgrade  the  blue-collar 
worker's  skills  and  knowledge  for  che  world  of  work. 

ApproximaCely  one  nllllon  dollars  will  be  allocaced  Co  suppovc  cen  creaclve 
projecCs  Inlclaced  from  the  field  in  five  Co  cen  areas  of  naclonal  significance  and 
need.    These  creaclve  prrjecCs  will  produce  produces  chac  are  on  Che  cutting  edge 
of  curriculum  research  ^md  developmenc  within  Che  occupaclonal  cluscers. 
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1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

locreaee  or 
Decrease 

Vocatlcnal  Research: 

Research 

(Cooperative  Research  Act)..., 

, .  $18,000,000 

$9,000,000 

-$-9,000,000 

Harretive 


This  program  authorizes  grants  and  contracts  for  research  in  areas  of  voca- 
tional education;  for  training  programs  to  familiarize  personnel  with  research 
results  and  products;  developmental,  exparhbental,  or  pilot  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  vocational  needs  of  youths,  especially  disadvantaged  yotiths; 
and  dissemination  projects. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  was  funded  under  the  authority  of 
Part  C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  with  fifty  percent  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  use  by  the  State  agency  and  the  remaining  fifty  percent  reserved  by  the*' 
Conmiss loner  for  project  grants  and  contracts.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  Che  fifty 
percent  discretionary  portion  will  remain  in  this  appropriation  under  the  authority 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  while  the  fifty  percent  State  grant  portion  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  special  education  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  funds  enabled  each  State  to  establish  a  demonstration, 
testing,  and  development  site  for  career  education  model  programs.    Each  of  these 
projects  represented  a  concentrated  and  focused  effort.  Involving  a  strong  career 
guidance  and  counseling  program  and  Including  components  such  as  career  awareness 
programs  for  elementary  students,  career  exploration  and  orientation  programs  for 
junior  high  students,  programs  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  job  preparation 
opportunities  for  students  in  grades  10-14,  and  placement  services  to  assist  in 
placing  all  exiting  students  either  into  a  job  or  further  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  enabled  States  to  continue  with  the  development, 
testing,  and  demons tratinn  of  career  education  model  programs,  to  engage  in 
adaptive  curriculum  development  for  tailoring  to  their  own  conditions  the 
curriculum  materials  emerging  from  various  Federal  and  State  career  education 
efforts,  and  to  begin  the  diffusion  of  tested  career  education  components  to 
ether  school  districts. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

The  objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974  include  support  of  94  projects  which 
will  focus  efforts  to  underglrd  other  vocational  research  programs  as  part  of  a 
total  vocational  research  strategy,  and  to  develop  and  test  models.  More 
sijeciflcally,  the  fjnds  will  be  used  in  the  following  fashion: 

Approximately  one  million  dollars  will  be  used  to  support  about 
20  decision-oriented  studies  for  needs  assessment  and  feasibility 
in  planning  for  new  curriculums  anU  demonstrations. 

Approximately  two  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support 
about  40  projects  to  study  the  installation  process  in  an  effort 
to  build  a  knowledge  and  information  base  concerning  installation 
practices  and  to  deteimine  more  efficient  ways  of  building  and 
operating  comprehensive  installation  systems. 
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Approximately  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support 
about  20  applied  research  and  declglon-oriented  studies  to 
produce  management,  admlhlstratloQ,  and  planning  Information 
needed  In  the  broad  area  of  vocational,  occupational,  and  career 
education r    This  Information  la  needed  in  order  to  isapvove  the 
efficiency  of  the  total  field. 

Approximately  two  ollllon  dollars  vill  be  allocated  to  support 
the  development  and  or  modification  and  testing  of  about  five 
comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow-up  systems 
for  vocational;  occupatlactal,  and  career  education  programs* 

Apprrxlmately  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support  the 
dev^iopioent  or  modification  of  four  tested  or  automated  and  cocapre- 
hensive  management  models  for  use  In  schools  In  order  to  substantially 
lnir>rove  management  Information  and  the  efficiency  of  management  of 
vocational,  occupational,  and  career  education  programs « 

Approximately  two  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support  the 
development  and  field  testing  of  about  five  n^dels  for  widespread 
installation  of  curriculum  products  and  programs. 

The  $9,000,000  previously  spent  at  the  States'  discretion  will  be  folded 
into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Estimate 


T974 


IncrMM  or 
Decreaic 


Eatimate 


Career  Educacion 
Installation  and 
Demonatratlaa 
(Cooperative  Research  Act) 


$14>000,000 


$+14,000,000 


Narrative 


The  purpose  of  thla  activity  Is  to  Install  and  demonstrate  Career  Education 
programs.    The  objective  of  Career  Education  Is  to  suiccessfully  prepare  all 
students  to  more  effectively  earn  a  living  through:  1)  making  education  oiore 
meaningful  and  relev:>iit  to  the  asplratlooa  of  student q;  2)  improving  the  basis 
^^,r  career  choice;  3]  increasing  the  options  anJl  choices  individuals  have  among 
careers  and  the  training  avenues  to  them;  and  A)  facilitating  the  acquisition 
and  transfer  of  occupational  skills.    Career  Education  seeks  to  make  the  entire 
curriculum  more  toeanlngful.    It  embraces  all  occupations  and  professions,  both 
their  respective  technical  skills  and  their  associated  knowledge  and  attitudes. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

During  fiscal  year  1974,  there  will  be  a  small  number  of  carer,  education 
installation-demDnstration  projects  Initiated.    These  may  range  from  State-vide 
demonstrations  to  smaller  regional  projects.    The  purpose  of  the  projects  will  be 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  implementing  career  education  through  different 
regional,  governmental  arrangements.    These  projects  will  build  upon  the  base  of 
knowledge  comiu3  from  other  career  education  activities  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  as  well  as  the  research  and  development  efforts  In  the  National  Institute  of 
EdUcat:i,on.    Plans  tor  the  Insta'latlon  effort  will  be  developed,  evaluated,  and 
where  merited*  implemented  with  fiscal  year  1974  funding.    In  addition,  in 
coordination  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  a  dissemination  strategy 
will  be  planned  and  implemented  aimed  at  Identifying,  classifying,  packaging; 
assessing,  and  distributing  the  effective  and  transportsble  elements  of  the 
installation-demonstration  projects,  ^t:her  Office  of  Education  career  education 
projects,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education  model  development  projects. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
De-crease 

Adult 
(a) 

Education: 

§-51,300,000 

Narrative 

Grants  are  made  to  Che  States  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  functional 
illiteracy  among  the  Nation's  adults  by  expanding  educational  opportunities  and 
encouraging  programs  that  will  enable  adults  16  years  and  older  to  continue  their 
education  to  enable  them  to  become  more  employable,  productive •  ai4<^  rcapcasible 
citizens.    The  program  Is  directed  toward  tlie  more  than  69,000,000  adults,  16  years 
of  age  and  older,  who  lack  a  twelfth  grade  level  of  education.    The  main  objective 
is  to  provide  programs  which  teach  comnunlcation,  computational,  and  social  living 
skills  to  educationally  disadvantaged  adulcs  and  enable  them  to  overcome  the  barriers 
to  meaningful  employment  and  social  growth.     Funds  are  also  made  available  for  the 
support  of  the  National  Advisory  Coimittee  on  Adult  Education. 

Accomplishments  In  Fiscal  Years  1972/1973: 

About  691,000  adult  students  were  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  through- 
out the  country.     Of  these,  552,800  were  In  ttie  prlotlt:y  age  group  of  18-44  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  level  of  education.    Approxlitia.^ely  103,74  0  of  the  total 
enrollment  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

Planr  for  Fiscal  Year  1974 : 


In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  ibeoWied  by  the  new  special  educa^ 
tion  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress • 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Adult  Education: 

Special  Projects  

'  $7,000,000 

(4^600,000) 

Continuations  

(2,400,000) 

Narrative 


Section  309  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  including  educational 
television  stations,  for  special  demonstration  projects  vhlcti  involve  the  use  of 
innovative  methods,  systems,  and  materials  in  the  development  of  adult  education 
programs,    these  projects  are  designed  to  establish  adult  education  models  which 
will  enable  persons  with  less  than  a  12th  grade  level  of  education  to  become 
literate.    Projects  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  federally 
assisted.  State,  or  local  programs.    These  projects  should  show  unusual  promise 
of  having  national  significance  in  promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  persons  with  educational  deficiencies. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  expires  June  30,  1973.  Legislation 
to  extend  authorization  will  be  submitted.    In  the  event. the  legislation  is  not 
enacted,  funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  authorized  by  section  413(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Accomplishment a  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  yjar  1972,  38  projects  were  funded  of  which  22  were  continuations. 
These  projects  were- directed  toward  clientele  with  special  needs  (handicapped  and 
culturally  and  geographically  Isolated)  and  designed  to  teach  adult  practical 
literacy  skills;  to  meet  practitl  goals  through  adult  basic  education  instruction 
(Career  Education);    and  to  meet  uniquely  adult  instructional  needs  (Right  to 
Read  and  Model  Cities). 

Forty  grants  were  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1973,  of  which  twelve  were  con- 
tinuations.   These  projects  are  comprehensive  efforts  which  address  the  following 
adult  education  needs  and  curriculum  areas:  Indian  adult  education  models, 
exemplary  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  parents,  and  adoption  and 
diffusion  of  adult  education  Informatlai  and  materials. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  forty  demonstration  grants  will' be  awarded  which  will 
be  aimed  at  reducing  adult  illiteracy.    These  grants  will  provide  for  innovative 
comnunlcatlon  and  computational  adult  education  models.    Effective  administrative 
practices  and  instructional  techniques  resulting  from  these  grants  will  be 
Incorporated  into  the  State  grant  adult  literacy  program. 

Twelve  of  the  forty  grants  will  continue  efforts  from  fiscal  year  1973  and 
will  include  dissemination /and  utilization  delivery  systems  and  the  adult 
practical  literacy  project^whlch  will  develop  literacy  definitions  for  utilization 
in  standardized  measuring  instruments.    The  testing  measurements  and  definitions 
will  assist  in  the  development  of  Instructional  materials  written  at  a  level  to 
acconmodate  illiterate  adults.    The  materials  will  be  developed  In  the  context  of 
practical  literacy  ekllls  required  by  our  industrial  society. 

The  28  new  projects  will  focus  on  the  educational  design,  model ' testing  in 
selected  geographic  areas,  and  the  identification  of  curriculum  components  to 
determine  maximum  Impact  and  services  for  illiterate  adults,  including  .innovative 
recruitment  and  retention  techniques. 
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Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increaie  or 
Decreaae   . _ 


Adult  Education: 
Teacher  Training 
New  grants . . . . 
Continuations. , 


$  3.000,000. 
(  500,000) 
(2,500,000) 


$  3,000,000 
(  500.000) 
(2.500.000) 


Naiiative 


section  309  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  authoriMs  grants  to  institutions  ot 
higher  education,  State  or  local  educational  agencias.  or  other  public  or  privaCa 
nonprofit  agencies  to  prooote  and  coordinate  the  training  of  personnel  vho  vovk  or 
are  preparing  to  work  In  adult  education.    Thfc  prtoary  purpose  of  teacher 
ttalnln<^  projects  la  to  develop  resources  for  increasing  the  scope  and  effect  Iveaass 
of  adult  education  as  part  of  the  States'  adult  education  programs. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  expires  June  30,  1973.    Legislation  to 
extend  authorization  will  be  submitted.     In  the  event  the  legislation  la  not  enacted, 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  authorized  by  section  413(c)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

AccompTlshniente  In  fiscal  ^ears  1972/1973 

AfL^.r  a  three-year  suoceaaful  cffcrt  of  funding  a  regional  staff  de««lopo«nt 
model  in  Region  IV >  the  same  strategy  was  adopted  In  the  other  nine  regions  in 
fiscal  year  1972.    During  this  first  phase  jf  the  staff  developxoent  ouxlel.  State 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  e<?ucati3n  developed  a  plan  to  institutionalize 
an  adult  training  system  within  each  >tPLe  -o  meet  the  personnel  training  needs  of 
of  •the  undereducated  adults  in  those  States  .    The  plan  included  training  designs 
for  counselors,  para-professionals,  a>imlnis  :rators.  and  voliinteers.    A  regional 
training  needs  assessment  was  made  in  t.ach  1  tate  and  a  regional  plan  was  agreed 
upon  through  cooperative  arrangements  saaonz  the  various  State  agencies  and  tho 
institutions  of  higher  education.    This  plan  Included  provision  for  supplcsoental 
funding  after  the  system  became  operational. 

Phase  II  of  the  regional  staff  development  programs  was  funded  In  fieccl 
year  1973.    During  this  aecond  year  of  the  project,  the  training  designs  vdre 
implemented.    This  involved  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  department  of  adult 
education  at  one  or  more  universities  In  each  State.    Reg'^onal  planning  meetings 
were  held  at  least  quarterly  to  determine  the  extent  that  the  :.ralning  met  the 
needs  of  the  trainees  and  consequently  increasing  classroom  performance  and  student 
.  achievement  gains.    Developing  i;M.nority  leadership  personnel  was  an  lm$»ortant 
component  of  the  second  phase  of  the  staff  development  i»odela. 

During  each  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973.  six  other  national  training  Inatitutes 
were  funded.    Taese  Institutes  provided  training  for  adult  education  persoiinel  In 
planning  and  evaluation  career -based  adult  basic  education  programs  in  correctional 
institutions,  for  Indian  Tribal  leadership,  for  programs  to  teach  deaf  adults,  to 
assess  national  training  needs  and  formulate  priorities,  to  teach  Sngllah  as  a 
second  language,  for  trailing  institutes  for  adult  education  futu  s  planners,  for 
curriculum  supervisors,  and  for  a  regional  approach  to  diffusion  and  adoption  of 
adult  education  information. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

02  the  proposed  $3,000,000  allocated  for  teacher  training  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  $2,500,000  has  been  earmatked  for  the  final  phase  of  Federal  funding  of 
the  nine  regional  adult  education  staff  development  prograos.     During  this  phase . 
extensive  effort  will  be  devoted  to  evaluation  of  the  training  programa  to  assure 
that  the  training  is  responsive  to  State  and  local  needs.    In  addition,  plans  will 
be  made  to  develop  financial  arrangements  between  State  governments  and  the 
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aponfiors  of  the  training       order  to  iMtlCuClonallte  the  sys ten  without  Federal 
funds.    It  la  expected  that  training  opportunities  vlll  be  offered  to  approximately 
20,000  indlvldualfl  through  these  regional  oCaff  developoent  programs. 

The  $500,000  In  new  grants  vlll  support  five  national  Institutes  In  coopera- 
tion with  parti    iat:^ng  Institutions  of  higher  education.    These  Institutes  will 
focus  on  meeting  national  training  needs  a.nd  will  provide  specialized  personnel 
training         the  regional  models.    Training  opportunities  will  be  available  for 
approximately  450  Individuals  In  national  Institutes. 


07FICE  OF  EDUCATIOH 

Occupational,  Vocar.lonal»  and  Adult  Educatli 

Program  Purpoae  and  Accoapllshaenta 

Activity:    Granta  to  States  for  vocational  fi^ducatlon 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  programs  (VE^,  Part  B> 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlgatlon  Estimate 

Ann'>al   $376,682,000    $504,00C,OO0  $ 

Permanent.         7,161,455  7,161,455 

Purpose:    Authorizes  grants  to  assist  States;  In  oalntalnlrj^,  extending,  and  Improv- 
ing existing  vocational  education  progrs^M  and  to  develop  new  programs  In  vocational 
education . 

Rypl  anat lon ;    Matching  grants  are  made  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  for  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Including  the  construction  and  remodeling  of  facilities. 
Forty  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  wst  be  set-aside  for  specific  purposes: 
(1)  15  percent  for  disadvantaged;   (2)  10  percent  for  handicapped;  and  (3)  IS  percent 
for  post-secondary  programs.    State-wide  matching  Is  required  on  a  dollar<-for-dollar 
ba^ls. 

Arrom^^llsnnents  In  1973:    An  estimated  8,808,000  students  were  enrolled  In  basic 
vocational  education  programs  In  1973  with  secondary  enrollments  reaching  4,808,000; 
post-secondary  at  1,450,000;  and  2,SSO,&00  adults  benefitting.    A  total  of  304  new 
or  remodeled  construction  projects  were  Initiated. 

Oblectlyes  for  1974,:  In  1974,  this  activity  Is  Kelng  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 
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OFFICE  or  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,,  and  Adult  Education 
Progran  Purpose  and  AccoapllalMenta 
Activity:    Granta  to  Statea  for  vocational  education 

(b)  Prograaa  for  students  vlth  special  needs  (VEA,  Section  102(b)) 

 1974  

ludgat 

1973             Auchorliatlon  Eatlaate 
$      20 , 000 , 000    $      SO ,  000 , 000  $   

Purpose;  Provides  (rant  support  for  prograu  for  persona  who  have  acadcalc,  socio- 
econonlc,  or  other  haodlcapa  that  prevent  thea  froa  succeeding  In  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  prograas. 

Explanation;    Foz;au3a  granta  are  sade  to  cha  States  based  on  population  by  age 
groups  and  per  capita  Incoae.    No  satchlng  is  required. 

Acconpllshnenta  In  1973}  in  flacal  ysar  1973,  167,000  disadvantaged  students  vere 
provided  special  services  to  help  then  succeed  In.thalr  career  preparation. 


Objectives  for  1974 i  In  1974,  this  activity  la  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 
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omCE  OP  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Program  Purpoae  and  Accompllahnenta 
Activity:    Grants  to  Stat t 3  for  vocational  education 
(c)  Consuaer  -and  honemaklng  education  (VEA,  FarC  F) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  EstlMte 

$      25,625,000    $      50,000,000  $ 

Purpose;    To  meet  the  need  of  today's  faallles,  especially  those  in  econoalcally 
depressed  areas.    Emphasis  Is  placed  on  programs  that  aid  these  people  In  their 
relationship  with  the  Marketplace;  prograas  dealing  vith  concepts  of  credit;  hov  to 
understand  contracts,  warranties,  or  guarantees;  use  of  Federally  donated  fooda  or 
buying  vlth  food  stamps;  the  use  cf  supermprkeCs,  credit  unions  and  banks. 

Explanation:    Formula  |ir»r<ts  are  made  Co  the  Stated  f^or  programs  In  consumer  and 
homemaklng  education.    States  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds 
allotted  In  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  vlth  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
Fifty  percent  matchl.'>ir  Is  required  except  In  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas 
vlth  high  rates  of  Lnemployment  vhere  matching  Is  90  percent  Federal  -  10  percent 
matching . 

Accomplishments  in  1973:  In  fiscal  year  1973,  an  estimated  3,435,000  youth  and 
adults  vere  enrolled  In  consumer  and  homemaklng  education  programs.  This  la  ^n 
Increese  of  115,000  enrollees  over  the  1972  level. 

Objectives  for  1974;  In  1974,  this  activity  Is  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accoipllahaents  . 
Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 
(d)  Work-study  (VEA,  Part  H) 


 197^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$        6,000,000    $      55,000,000  $ 

Purpose:    Supports  State  projects  that  help  young  people  ages  15-20  begin  or  con- 
tinue vocational  training  by  provldl,ng  then  vlth  psrt-tlne  enploynent  to  pay  educa- 
tional costs. 

Explanation;  Pornula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  the  developnent  and  adaln* 
Istratlon  of  the  program  and  for  compensation  of  students  by  the  local  educational 
agency  or  other  public  agencies  or  Institutions.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  States*  expenditures. 

Accomplishment a  In  1973;    The  1973  appropriation  resulted  In  preventing  33,000 
economically  dlsadv/intaged  vocational  education  students  from  dropping  out  of 
school . 

Objectives  for  1974;  In  1974,  this  activity  Is  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational^  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Prograa  Purpose  and  AccoiH)ll«hacntB 
Activity:     Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 
.  (e)  Cooperative  education  (VEA,  Part  G) 


 1974 

Budget 

1973  Authorltatlon  Eatiaate 

$      19,-00,000   $      75,000,000  $ 


Purpose:    Supports  cooperative  educatlo^a  programs  vhlch  coablne  vork  experience 
with  fotnal  education.    Funds  are  used  fox  supervisory  and  other  costs  of  instruc- 
tion.   Local  achool  districts  arrange  vlth  private  Industry  or  public  agencies  for 
employment  related  to  studen'.  vocstlonal  objectives;  cstployers  pay  wages  equal  to 
the  value  of  work  produced. 

Explanation;    Formula  grants  are  aade  to  the  States  for  financial  ssslstsncs  for 
personnel  to  coordinate  cooperative  prograas;  to  provide  Inatmctlon  related  to 
work  experience;  to  reimburse  eaployers  for  certain  costs;  snd  to  pay  costs  for 
certain  services  to  students.    Mo  Federal  funds  are  paid  directly  to  the  studeats 
for  their  work.    ccApensstlon  due  thim  for  their  period  of  on-the-job  training  la 
paid  by  the  eaployer.    Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  sll  or  psrt  of  s  State's 
expenditure  for  prograas  authorised  and  spproved  under  this  psrt. 

AccoQPllshaents  in  1973;    The  flscsl  year  1973  enrolluent  for  cooperative  educstloo 
was  109,000.    About  75  percent  of  the  funda  were  expended  in  areas  designated  by  the 
States  aa  having  high  ratec  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unoiployKent. 

Objectives  for  197A;  In  197A,  this  activity  ia  being  consolidated  under  the  Speclsl 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  propossl. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Program  Purpose  and^ccooiplishiflentg 


Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocstional  education 
(f)    State  Advisory  Councils  (VEA,  section  104(b)) 

 1974  ^  

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$2,690,000  Indefinite 

Purpose :    To  advlee  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  on  the  admin  iat  rat  ion  of 
State  plans;  evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities;  and 
prepare  and  submit  an  evaluation  report  on  the  vocational  education  programs 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

Explanation;    Section  104(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  requires  each 
State  to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  In  order  for  the  State  to  receive  a 
grant  tinder  Title  I  of  fh^  A  t.  The  State  Councila  must  be  establiahed  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  flscai.  year  in  which  the  State  plans  to  participate  in  Federal 
vocational  education  programs. 

Accompiishnents  in  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  state  Adviaory  Councils  from 
all  56  States  and  territories  submitted  reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State 
vocational  education  programa. 

Ob.lectivea  for  1974:    This  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special  education 
revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1974. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Progran  Purpose  and  AccoapllshaentB 

/ictlvity:    Vocational  Research: 

(a)  Iinovatlon  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 

 19Z^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

  ^ 

$       16,000,000   $  1^/  $  8,000,000 

}J  Authoilzed  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  «^i^u  las  a  total  authorisation 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  197A. 

Pur po Bet    To  develop,  establlshi  and  operate  exemplary  ami  Innovative  occupational 
education  proiirama  or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use  In  vocational 
education  programs. 

Expla;.atlon:    Prior  to  fiscal  year  197A,  grants  were  avarced  on  a  formula  basis 
under  Part  0  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  which  SO  percent  was  for  use  by  the 
State,  agency  ai^d  SO  percent  was  for  direct  grants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  SO  percent  previously  funded  for  use  by  the  State  agency 
is  Included  In  the  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  $8,000,000  requested  herein  represents  the  remaining  50  percent  which  is  pro- 
poaed  to  be  funded  uoder  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  authorises  the  Comnls- 
sloner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  Inst itutlons^  and  organlcatlons  and  to  individuals,  for  research 
surveys,  anid  demonstrations  In  the  field  of  education;  for  dissemination  of  Infonaa- 
tion  derived  froip  educational  research;  and,   to  assist  the  designated  organizations 
In  providing  training  in  research  in  the  field  of  education. 

Accomplishments       1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  59  projects  were  initiated  under  the 
CommlsBlsner *e  funt'ing  authority.    These  projects  represent  a  new  three-year  cycle 
of  demonstration  activities  Involving  a  restructuring  of  all  facets  of  the  educa- 
tional program  toward  career  development  in  an  articulated  K-14  sequence.  These 
efforts  will  facilitate  major  institutional  reform  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

« 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  S9  comprehensive  career  education  model  projects  funded  by 
the  Commissioner  in  fiscal  year  1973  «rlll  be  in  full  operation  in  fiscal  year  1974 
during  which  time,  attention  will  be  devoted  to  incorporating  in  these  projects  the 
results  of  other  vocational  research  programs.    The  $8,000,000  previously  funded  for 
use  by  the  State  agency  is  included  in  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OPnCB  OP  EDUCATION 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  BducatlCQ 

Program  PurDoe«  and  Accoiapllahiaents 

Activity:    Vocational  Rcaeaxch 

(b)    CXirriculum  Development  (Cooperaklva  Rasaarch  Act) 

 1974  

Budget  ^  • 

1973  Authorization  Eatimate 

$      4,000,000  i/  $    4,000,000  -  ' 

1 1  Authorised  under  tbe  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  hoe  >  total  authorization 

of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Purpose ;    To  develop  curricula  for  nev  and  changing  occupatlcma.    Projecta  Include 
printing  and  dlsacmlnatlon  of  guides,  d«veloptaent  of  special  curriculum  and 
Instrxictlonal  materlala  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  develcpflMUt  of 
supportive  teacher  and  student  material s,  preparation  of  teaching  aldea  tor 
existing  curricula  wl  training  teachers  In  effective  uses  of  new  curriculum 
materials. 

ExQlanf" ' '^u :    Project  grants  are  mads  to  collagea  and  universities.  State  boards, 
and  oti  'c  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions  and  ozganlsatlons  for 

the  devei.*.  of  program  planning  guides  for  the  States  and  to  support  the 

developoient  w.  modela  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational  and  tedinlcal  education. 

Accompllahnsnts  In  1973;  In  fiscal  year  1973,  24  projects  ver*  funded  for  currlculua 
developoent  activltle*  . 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  estimate  for  1974  provides  for  22  projects  > 


&5-150  1345 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occupational,  vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Pro^raTi  Purpoao  and  A.ccoopll6hmBnta 

Activity:    Vocational  researcl 

(c)    Research  -  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlzatlo.i  Estimate 

$    18,000,000  1/  $  9,000,000 

1/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  p  cotal  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974- 

Purpose ;    Supports  actl^/lties  of  State  research  coordinating  uniCs  and  other 
agencies  and  Institutions  in  the  developoient  of  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  research  needs  of  vocational  sducatlon. 

Explanation;  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  grants  were  awarded  on  a  fonnula  basis 
under  Part  C  of  the  Vocational  Educr.tlon  Act  of  which  50  percent  vas  for  use  by  the 
State  agency  and  50  percent  was  fov  direct  grants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  50  percent  previously  funded  for  use  by  the  State  agency  ia 
Included  in  the  special  revenu*  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
$9,000,000  requested  herein  repzQsents  the  remaining  50  percent  which  Is  proposed 
to  be  funded  under  the  Cooperatl\e  Research  Act  irtiich  authorises  the  Cofunissloner  of 
Education  to  inake  grants  to  universities  and  collegea,  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutiopi,  and  organieatlons  and  to  Individuals,  for  research,  surveys, 
and  demonatratlors  in  the  field  of  education;  for  dissemination  of  Informatioa 
derived  fxom  educational  research;  and,  to  assist  the  designated  organisations  In 
providing  training  la  reaearch  and  in  the  field  of  education* 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    In  fiscal  year  1973,    56  projects  were  supported  under 
th<^  Commissioner's  funding  authority  and  130  projects  under  the  State  agencies 
authority  for  a  total  of  186  projects. 

Oblectlves  for  1974:  The  estimate  for  1974  Includes  94  projects  to  support  focused 
efforts  to  undergird  other  vocational  research  programs  and  co  develop  and  test 
models.     The  $9,000,000  previously  used  by  the  States  Is  being  folded  Into  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OFFICE  or  8DUCATI0M 
Occupatlooalt  VocatlonAl»  «ad  Adult  Education 
Progran  PurpoBe  and  Accowpllehneate 
Activ^.ty:    Career  Education     Installation  and  Dmonatratlon 


 197U 

Budget 

1973  Author  1» at  Ion  Eatlaate 

$    $         i/  $  14,000,000 

U  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  vhlch  has  a  total  authorisation 

"*   of  $()8.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1^74. 


Purpose :    Funds  are  provided  to  install  «od  denonatrate  career  education  progrsM 
directed  toward  ayatesaatlk!  reform  of  the  structure  of  the  educational  enterprise  so 
that  students  can  be  more  successfully  prepared  to  earn  a  living  upon  completion  of 
secondary  school. 

Explanation;    The  Cooperative  Research  Act  authorises  the  Conoilasloner  of  Education 
to  nake  grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organisations  and  to  Indlvldualr,  for  research  surveys,  and  dcaon'- 
strations  In  tuc  field  of  education;  for  dissemination  of  Information  derived  from 
educational  research;  and,  to  assist  the  designated  organisations  In  providing 
training  In  research  in  the  field  of  Question. 

Accottpllshmpnts  In  1973:    No  fund*  t/ere  provided  for  thla  activity  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Objectlvea  for  1974:    During  fiscal  year  1974,  contracts  or  grants  vlll  be  avarded 
to  initiate  a  snail  number  of  career  education  Inr.callatlon-deaonatratlon  projects. 
In  coordination  with  the  National  luatltute  of  Education,  a  dissemination  strategy 
will  be  planned  and  Implemented. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
.   Occupational,  Vocational)  and  Adult  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Acconpllshnentfl 
Activity:    Adult  Education  -  Grants  to  States  (Adult  Education  Act) 


197^ 


Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estlnate 

$      51,300,000    $  1/  $   

1,/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973. 

Purpose;    Funds  are  used  for  th':  purpose  of  ellnlnatlng  functional  Illiteracy  among 
the  Nation's  adults  by  providing  educational  opportunities  that  vlll  enable  adults 
16  years  and  older  with  a  limited  education  to  continue  their  edu'^atlon. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  the  States  according  to  the  formula  specified  In 
the  Act.    State  education  agencies  administer  the  program  In  accordance  with  a  State 
plan.    Local  communities  participate  by  subalttlng  proposals  to  the  State  education 
agency. 

\     ■      .  ■ 

Accomplishments  In  1973:  In  fiscal"  year  1973,  691,000  adults  were  enrolled  In  adult 
education  classes. 

Objectives  fcr  197A;    This  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special  education 
revenue  bUarlng  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congresa. 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 

Occupational*  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Program  Purpoae  and  Accopyliahneota 
Activity:    Adult  Education:    Special  Projects  (Adult  Education  Act,  Section  309) 

 1974   

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$    7 , 000 , 000  y  $  > , 000,000 

y    Authorisation  expires  June  30»  1973.    Funding  for  fiscal  ysar  1974  is 
authorised  by  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  413(c). 

Purpose:    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  grants  for  special  demon- 
stration projects  which  involve  the  use  o£  innovative  iDetho<^j,  systems,  and 
materials  in  the  development  of  adult  education  programs. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  awarded  to  local  education  agencies,  or  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  including  educational  television  stations. 
Applicants  must  meet  legislative  criteria.    Federal  funds  can  support  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  project  cost*  but  wherever  feasible  a  Mon-Federal  contribution 
of  at  least  10  percent  is  encouraged. 

Accomplishmente  in  1973:    Forty  grants  were  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1973  of  which 
12  were  continuations  from  1972.  These  projects  involved  comprehensive  efforts 
which  addressed  the  special  learning  n^ds  o£  undereducated  adults  and  curriculum 
development. 

Objectives  in  1974:    In  fiscal  year  1974,  forty  demonstration  grants  will  be 
awarded  of  which  12  will  be  contjinuationa  and  28  will  be  new  projects  focusing  on 
the  maximum  impact  and  services  for  illiterate  adults. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Pyofttajn  Purpofle  and  Accompliahpr^iLa 
Activity:    Adult  Education:    Teacher  Tr«lnlng  (Adult  Educai.ioi;  Act,  Section  309) 

1974 


Budget 

1973  Authorizatioi  Eatlpiace 

$    3,000,000  \J  $  3,00r,000 

1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973.    Funding  for  fiscal  year  197iV  Is 
authorized  by  the  General  Education  Proviaions  Act,  set  .  413  (c). 

Purpose :    This  program  supports  projects  to  promote  and  coordinate  the  tralnir.g 
of  personnel  who  work  or  are  preparing  to  work  in  adulr.  education. 

Explanation:  Grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  or 
local  education  agencies,  or  other  puMic  or  nonprofit  agencies  for  preservice 
and  inservice  training  and  developtaent  of  adult  edt^ation  personnel. 

AccompTishme^tii  In  1973;  Nine  Regional  Staff  Development  Programs  were  continued 
And  six  ^^«tional  training  institutes  were  held. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Continuation  of  the  Regional  St  * '  Dr  f lopment  Progr^jn  is 
planned  5t  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.    In  addition,  it  is  expect  d  that  $500,000  in 
new  funds  will  be  used  to  support  training  opportunities  fot  about  450  individuals 
in  national  inatltutes. 
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DBPARTHENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Basic  Vocational  Education  Programs 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

F-^tlraatei/ 

Eatlmatel/ 

TOTAL 

$383,766,354 

S383.863_A55 

Alabama  e»406,8l7  7»872,428 

Alaska  jl3»4S7  305,615 

Arizona  3,643,135  3,691,489 

Arkansas  4,545,544  4^204,550 

California  30,091,972  32,059,360 

Colorado  4,221,389  4,533,203 

Connecticut  4,231,961  4,279,507 

Delaware  859,085  898,604 

Florida  11,965,538  12,624,166 

Georgia  10,903,070  10,257,298 

Hawaii  1,580,477  1,345,394 

Idaho  1,740,254  1,632,029 

Illinois  16,32  5,716  16,954,129 

Indiana  9,511,708  9,917,790 

Iowa  5,499,107  5,435,370 

Kansas  4,649,365  4,342,265 

Kentucky  7,623,109-  7,396,122 

Louisiana  8,872,840  8,526,982 

Maine  2,116,508  2,131,0''6 

Maryland  6,453,773  6,66'i,C  1 

Massachusetts  8,279,060  9  300  754 

Michigan  15,312,930  15,727,975 

Minnesots  7,139,138  7,309,640 

Mlssiaslppl  3,804,180  5  ^59  211 

Misaourl  8,841,073  8l8&5',387 

Montana  1,554,098  i  510  559 

Nebraska  2 , 784 , 937  2  '879*598 

Nevada  675,996  '726*397 

New  Hampshire  1,332,469  1  431*610 

New  Jersey  10,837,793  lo|30a|874 

New  Mexico  2,467,331  2,375,696 

New  York  25,221,934  25,558,576 

North  Carvllna  12,568,871  12,167,327 

North  Dakota  1,502,485  1,444,892 

Ohio  19,605,737  19,325,594 

Oklahocna  5,652,065  5  535  4^2 

Oregon  4,029,96'>  4,108)456 

Pennsylvania  21,175,458  2I  237  373 

Rhode  Island  1,560,246  1*765*441 

South  Carolina  6,692,670  6,'436|266 
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State  or 
Outlvlng  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate  1/ 

1974 
Estimate  J:' 

South  Dakota 

$  I,518,03A 

$  1,516,732 

Tennessee 

9,093,37.1 

8,913,642 

Texas 

24,662,653 

23,717,398 

Utah 

2,453,750 

2,eo\,m 

Vermont 

886,283 

947,537 

Virgtnla 

:0, 311, 628 

9,867.395 

Washington 

f ,213,164 

6,217,001 

West  Virginia 

4,277,862 

3,932,158 

Wisconsin 

7,965,778 

8, 68:*,  504 

Wyoming 

701,150 

691,536 

District  oJ  Columbia 

1,010,762 

1,164,416 

American  Samoa 

82,768 

64,5J4 

Ouam 

308,980 

206 . 701 

Puerto  Rico 

6,942,371 

6,4^'j,'iH8 

Trust  Territory 

210,284 

211,02: 

Virgin  Islands 

130,312 

13ii,88l 

1/  Distribution  based  on  fiscal  year  1973  final  State  products  of  (1)  fiscal  year 
1973  allotment  ratios,  with  i;  ilts  of  0.60  and  0.40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24, 
and  25-65  population  age  ijroups,  April  I,  1970,  with  a  niliitmum  arjount  of 
$10,000  on  Che  total  amount  for  Pare  B  and  Part  C. 

2/  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  In  1974  uud*»r 
proposed  legislation*  Special  Educatio»i  Revenue  Sharing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Frograofl  for  Studenta  vlth  Special  Needs 


State  or 

:*»72 

1973 

1974 

CXttlvlna  Area 

.  ActiKU 

Estimate  i./ 

Estimated' 

TOTEAL 

$19,999.54)5 



Alabama 

437,839 

409,993 



Alaska 

26,741 

26,332 



Arlzcua 

189,740 

192,252 



Arkansas 

236,739 

218,971 

California 

1,567,234 

1,669)643 



Colorado 

219,856 

236,088 



Connecticut 

220,407 

222,875 



Delaware 

44,742 

46.799 

--- 

Florida 

623,161 

657,461 

Georgia 

567,847 

534,196 

Hawaii 

82,31i» 

70,067 

Idaho 

90,635 

84,995 

Illinois 

850,266 

682,966 

Indiana 

495,383 

516,515 

Iowa 

286,400 

•283,072 

Kansas 

242,145 

226,144 

Kentucky 

397,022 

385,188 

Louisiana 

4^2,109 

444,083 

Maine 

110,231 

110,966 

Maryland 

336,121 

347,110 

Massachusettu 

431,184 

484,380 

Michigan 

797,519 

819,108 

Minnesota 

371,815 

380,684 

Mississippi 

302,290 

269,211 

Missouri 

460,455 

462,748 

Montana 

80,939 

78,669 

Nebraska 

145,043 

149,968 

Nevada 

J5,206 

37,830 

New  Hampshire 

69,397 

74,557 

New  Jersey 

564,448 

536,883 

New  Mexico 

128,502 

123,726 

New  York 

1,513,593 

1,331,083 

North  Carolina 

654,603 

633,670 

North  Dakota 

78,251 

75,250 

Ohio 

1,021,093 

1,006,470 

Gklahocna 

294,368 

288,286 

Oregon 

2  09,887 

213,967 

Pennsylvania 

1,106,450 

1,106,036 

Rhode  island 

61,260 

"\943 

South  Carolina 

358,980 

335,199 

'  767 

State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

OutlylnK  Area 

Actual 

EstlmatQ^/ 

Estimatel/ 

South  Dakota 

$  79,061 

$  78,990 

Tennessee 

473,593 

464,219 

Texas 

1,284,465 

1,235,194 

Utah 

128,003 

135,510 

Vermont 

66,158 

49,347 

Virginia 

537,045 

513,890 

Washington 

323,590 

323,779 

West  Virginia 

222,797 

204,786 

Wisconsin 

414,868 

452,545 

Wyoming 

36,517 

36,015 

District  of  Columbia 

52,643 

60,643 

American  Samoa 

10,000 

10,000 

Guaqi 

16,092 

10,766 

Puerto  Rico 

361,568 

337,922 

Trust  Territory 

10,951 

10,990 

Virgin  Islands 

10,000 

10,000 

ll  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  provisions  of  P.L,  90-576,  Titxe  I, 
Part  A,  Sec.  103(a)  (2)  and  103  (b) ,  based  on  FY  1973  final  State  products  of 
(1)  FY  1973  allotment  ratios,  with  limits  of  0.60  and  0.40  snd  (2)  the  15-19, 
20-24,  25-65  population  age-groups,  April  1,  1970,  with  a  mlniraum  amount  of 
$10,000. 

Ij  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974  under 
proposed  legislation,  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 


CotisutiET  and  Homemaking  Education 


State  or 
OutlvitiR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimatel.' 

1974 
Estttnatel^ 

TOTAL 

$  25,624,470 

47<;  nnn 



Alabama 

561, 

,104 

525,419 

"  ~~ 

Alaska 

34, 

,270 

33  745 

Arizona 

243, 

,157 

246',376 

Arkansas 

303, 

,387 

280,619 



California 

2,008, 

,458 

2,139,699, 



Colorado 

281, 

,751 

302,554 

" — 

V^UllllcCL  l.i»Ul. 

282, 

,457 

285  621 

Delaviare 

57, 

,339 

59I973'  ' 

Florida 

798, 

,627 

842,558 



Georgia 

727, 

,714 

684j590 



Hawaii 

105, 

,487 

89,795 

•  •   

116, 

,152 

IO8  92  5 

Illinois 

1,089, 

,642 

1,131*547 

Indiana 

634, 

,849 

■  661,930 



Iowa 

367, 

,032 

362,766 



Kansas 

310, 

,317 

289,810 



Ke  rx  t  «t  cky 

508, 

,796 

AO'S  fiOfl 

Louisiana  ' 

592, 

,207 

569,106 

Maine 

141, 

,264 

142,231 

Maryland 

430, 

,750 

444,833 

Massachusetta 

552, 

,576 

620,748 

Michigan 

1,022, 

,046 

1,049,713 

Minnesota 

476, 

,494 

487,859 

Mississippi 

387, 

,394 

345,003 

Missouri 

590, 

,Ottd 

593,026 

Montana 

103, 

,72B 

100,816 

Nebraaka 

185, 

,878 

192,189 

Nevada 

45, 

.119 

48,481 

New  Hampshire 

88, 

,934 

95,548 

New  Jersey 

723, 

,357 

688,031 

New  Mexico 

:i64, 

,679 

158,558 

New  York 

■19 

l,t«3, 

,411 

1,705,824 

North  Carolina' 

838, 

,896 

•  812,069 

North  Dakota 

100, 

,282 

■96,435 

Ohio 

1,308, 

,564 

1,289,823 

Oklahoma 

,241 

369,448 

Oregon 

26t^, 

,975 

274,205 

Petmsylvania 

i»4n. 

,949 

1,417,420 

Rhode  Island 

104 

,137 

117,829 

South  Carolina 

4fiO 

f044 

429,568 
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State  or 
OutlyinK  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate—' 

1974 
Estimate  2./ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

$  101,319 
606,923 
1,646,084 
164,039 
59,154 

$  101,229 
594,912 
1,582,941 
173,661 
63,240 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Whoming 

688,239 
414,691 
285,522 
531,667 
46,797 

658,568 
414,934 
262,439 
579,952 
46 , 154 

District  of  Columbia 

67,463 

77,715 

American  S  moa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

10,000 
20,622 
463,362 
14,036 
10,000 

10,000 
13,795 
433,057 
14,083 
10,000 

\l  Dlstrlbutiom  based  on  fiscal  year  1973  final  State  products  of  (1)  fiscal  year 
1973  allotment  ratios,  with  limits  of  0.60  and  0,40,  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24, 
and  25-65  population  age-grou?s,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  $10,000. 

2j  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriatioh  are  consolidated  in  197A  under 
proposed  legislation,  special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Occupational,  Vocattonal,  and  Adult  Education 

^"  Work  Study 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


TOTAL 

$  5.999 

j894 

Alabama 

111 

,335 

A  1  A  D  l^A 

10 

,539 

Arizona 

52 

,155 

Arkansas 

58 

,910 

California 

556 

,407 

Colorado 

64 

,856 

wt^lllic  U  I*  1. 

79 

,988 

Delaware 

15 

,403 

Florida 

171 

.597 

Georgia . 

145 

,549 

Hawaii 

26 

,483 

Idaho 

23 

,510 

Illinois 

.  305 

,361 

Indiana 

149, 

,978 

Iowa 

84, 

,853 

Kansas 

70, 

,530 

Kentucky 

100, 

»256 

Louisiana 

119, 

,442 

Maine 

28, 

,645 

Maryland 

111, 

,065 

Massachusetts 

146, 

,465 

Michigan 

'  265. 

,367 

Minnesota 

112, 

,416 

Mississippi  ' 

78. 

,637 

Missouri 

130, 

251 

Montana 

22, 

159 

Nebraska 

^2, 

967 

Nevada 

12, 

160 

New  Hampshire 

457 

New  Jersey 

193, 

756 

New  Mexico 

34. 

319 

New  York 

474, 

796 

North  Carolina' 

164, 

301 

North  Dakota 

20, 

538 

Ohio 

■  314, 

009 

Oklahocna 

74, 

314 

Oregon 

60, { 

B02 

Pennsylvania 

324,  i 

B18 

Rhode  Island 

25, 

132 

South  Carolina 

92, 

149 

1973 
Estimate  1/ 


105,439 
8,898 
53,087 
55,712 

569,568 

68,400 
81,193 
15,745 
178,548 
139, OC 

2:,:64 
22,464 
310,522 
154,619 
83,366 

•67,795 
98,973 

116,176 
28,810 

110,098 

160,457 
266,808 
113,996 
71,717 
132,350 

21,358 
44,193 
12,453 
20,953 
187,103 

32,135 
483,730 
163,663 

19,910 
310,625 

74,930 
62,137 
328,960 
27,639 
87,770 


1974 
Estlmatcl/ 


r 
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State  or^  1972  1973  197A 

Outlying  Ares  Ac  tual  Estlroate^^  Efltlmatej.^ 

South  Dakota  21,3^8  $  21,383 

TenneBflee  117,010  117,244 

Texas  348,328  339,775 

Utah  34,049  35,676 

Vermont  12,431  13,746 

Virginia  145,925  139,818 

Washington  103,499  103,000 

West  Virginia  56,478  52,699 

Wlsconaln  125.658  132,666 

Wyoming  10 , 539  10 , 084 

Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  19,186  21,463 

American  SanM  1,162  948 

Guan  4,540  2,695  — - 

Puerto  Rico  98,094  89,575   

Truat  Territory  3,054  3,09^»   

Virgin  Islands  2,918  1,664   


1/    Estimated  dlaCrlbutlon  of  $6,000,000  on  the  baa  Is  of  the  population  aged  15-20, 
April  1,  1970. 

2/    Funds  previously  carried  under  thla  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974 
"     under  proposed  legjalatlon,  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 


Occupational,  Vocational^  and  Adult  Education 

Cooperative  Education 

State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 

1973  1 
Estimate' 

1974 
Estimat^/ 

TOTAL 

$19,499,700 

$19,500,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

364,496 
214,653 
276,576 
286,975 
1,012,082 

356,178 
212,233 
278 ,314 
203,260 
1,030,529 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

295,011 
319,118 
222,689 
452,890 
411,938 

299,373 
320,670 

463,582 
402,251 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

<  237,343 
234,979 
655,201 
424,528 
327,627 

232,832 
233,847 
662,047 
429,520 
324,976 

— 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

303,992 
347,480 

"iTfi  7fifi 
242,542 
363,078 

299,264 
345,669 
371,810 
242,665 
362,753 

— • 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

417,438 
598,478 
369,696 
315,809 
393,803 

435,148 
598,782 
370,643 
206,466 
396,348 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

233,088 
264,286 
217,490 
228,834 
485,978 

232,148 
265,430 
218,364 
230,739 
4J9,602 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

251,051 
905,727 
439,182 
230,725 
669,855 

248,059 
914,361 
437,414 
229,599 
662,577 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  taland 
South  Carolina 

309,664 
291,229 
686,399  ' 
236,870 
334,244 

310,380 
292,935 
691,463 
239,155 
328,360 

ERIC 
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State  or  1972  1973      I.               1974  i 

Outlying  Area  Actual  EstliMtte  -   Eatlnate-^ 

South  Dakota  $       232,143  $  231,984 

Tcnneasee  373,478  372,722 

Texas  713,815  699,380 

Utah  251,051  253,208 

Vcroont  218,435  220,289   

Virginia  408,929  401,475  ♦ 

Washington  350,788  350,763   

West  Vlrginiii  284,139  278,779   

Wtsconaln  388,604  397,948   

Wyoming  215,599  ? 15, 185 

District  of  Columbia  227,889  229,98,1   

American  Samoa  6,334  5,685   

G'^ao  21,465  14,819 

Puerto  Rico  531,338  536,355 

Trust  Territory  16,714  18,435 

Virgin  Islands  9,149  9^706 


1^/    Estimated  distribution  of  $19,500,000  with  3  percent  ($585,000)  reserved  for 
the  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  o£  (1)  $200,000  to 
each  Stete  and  D.C, ,  and  (2)  the  remainder  on  the  15-19  population,  April  1, 
1970. 

2/    Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974 
under  proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Occupational.  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

State  Advisory  Councils 


TOTAL 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

(Florida 

(Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

OklahoDa 
Or*:?on 
Pennaylvanla 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 


.  1972 
Actual 


$  2.690.Qnn 


53,743 
31,96A 
31.964 
31,964 
95.892 

31.964 
31.964 
31.964 
76.494 
69.752 

31,964 
31,964 
95.892 
60.807 
35.155 

31,964 
48.733 
56,722 
31.964 
41.258 

52.927 
95.892 
45.639 
37,105 
56.519 

31.964 
31.964 
31,964 
31,964 
69.285 

31.964 
95.892 
80.351 
31,964 
95,892 

36.133 
31,964 
95,892 
31.964 
44,064 


1973 
Estimate  ^/ 


$  2,690.000 


50,544 
32,101 
32,101 
32,101 
96.304 

32,101 
32,101 
32,101 
81,052 
65,856 

32,101 
32,101 
96,304 
63,676 
34,897 

32,101 
47,486 
54,747 
32,101 
42,791 

59,715 
96,304 
46,930 
33,188 
57,048 

32,101 
32,101 
32,101 
32,101 
66,187 

32,101 
96,304 
78,119 
32,101 
96,304 

35,540 
32,101 
96,304 
32,101 
41,323 


1974  , 
Estlaate^/ 
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State  or 
OutlyinK  Area 

1972 
A  tuMl 

1973 
Estimati^/ 

1974  ^ 
Estlmat^^ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

31,964 
58,132 
95,892 
31,964 
31,964 

.$  32,101 
57,229 
96,304 
32,101 
32,101 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconaln 
Wyoming 

65,920 
39,720 
31,964 
50,924 
31,964 

63,353 
39,915 
32,101 
55,790 
32,101 

District  of  Columbia 

31,964 

32,101 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  la lands 

31,964 
31,964 
44,381 
31,964 
31,964 

32,101 
32,101 
41,658 
32,:.01 
32,101 

If    Estimated  distribution  based  on  1  percent  of  allotment  for  P.L.  90-576,  Title  I, 
Part  B  with  a  minlimim  of  $50,000  and  a  maximu'Ji  of  $150,000.    This  amount 
($4,189,842)  vas  ratably  reduced  to  allotmant  amount  of  $2,690,000. 

2f    Punda  previously  carried  imdar  thla  appropriation  are  consolidated  In  1974 
"     under  proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  E<Juc«tIon 


Occup«tlon.l.  Voc.tIon.l.  and  Adult  Eduction 
lunovit Ion 


Arlrona 

^^''wr""!.  888.551 


Mlsaourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 


253.093 


275.008 


 "T972  1973  1, 

State  or  J^;^  E.tlnateJ^/ 
Outlying  Area  Actjfi  


.  i^^n/.?^QS5  $16.00,000 

313.603  295,337 

Aabama                                                      ^  207,467 

Alaska                                                      251,793  247,806 


250,826 
706,989 

,  ,      ^                                                   264, 3U  260.662 

Colorado  273,662 

Connecticut                                            215  437  214,320 

H«l«w*-                                                 3^^.^^^  3,0,902 

Florida                                                   325^3g  333,463 
Georgia  * 

„                                                          225,426  220,042 

^/l''                                                   223.795  220,662 

1??^;°  ,                                                 543  416  482,053 

299,530  340,108 

i"^**"*                                                 286.684  276,291 
Iowa  * 

ir-n...                                                  263,480  260,595 

T  I  \                                                 290.028  288,922 

307  918  304  880 

i^"'*'"*                                              229:382  226)045 

^ryUn6                                               "9,545  299,351 

^              ...                                       184,721  343,544 

m...chu.ett.  ^3^433 

«|=hlg.n                                               301,735  304,168 

^"o"^                                           "9.153  319.859 

222.802  219,624 

119,622  239,941 

210.676  211*210 

«                                                          233,251  218,764 

234.710  229,337 

800,286  636,076 

346.006  344,927 

218,756  218,068 

408,589  482,376 

267,380 


ylv.nl.  500:010 
Rhode  I.Und  liyjl 
south  Ctolln.  281.9*8  278,357 


/// 


Stite  of                                               1972                       1973    j  197^.  ^ 

j^tTytnA  Arta.  Actual  gitl  — te-^  ItHvmteJ 


South  Dskoti 

222^017 

$  219,525 

Tcnneiiec 

319,444 

305,437 

Texii 

4ie,253 

504,642 

Utah 

2J1.164 

232,530 

Vcriaont 

212.732 

212,385 

Vlrglnlt 

342.287 

322,989 

Vaahlngton 

277,634 

292,032 

Veit  Virginia 

259,030 

248, OVO 

Vlaconiln 

283,718 

320,83*. 

VyoalnK 

210,773 

209,270 

Dlitrlct  of  Coluabla 

217,024 

218,3m 

Anerlcan  Stnoa 

9.667 

4,665 

Guam 

19,947 

12,159 

Puerto  Rico 

494, i5S 

440,086 

Truat  Territory 

21,135 

15,126 

Vlrf^ln  lalanda 

14,300 

7,964 

1,/  Eatltaated  dlitrlbuClon  of  $16,000,000  vlth  3  percent  resenrad  for  the  outlying 
areas;  balance  dlatrlbuted  on  tha  baala  of  (1>  $200,000  to  each  State  and  D.C., 
and  (2)  the  retaalnder  on  the  15-19  population,  April  1,  1970. 

2/    Fifty  percent  of  the  funda  prcvioualy  carried  undei  thla  approprlatlrn  are  con- 
solidated In  1974  under  the  apaoLal  education  revenue  aharln^  proposal.  The 
renalnlng  fifty  percent  la  propoaed  to  be  funded  under  the  authority  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCVTION, 
Office  of  Edu<:ation 

AND  WELFARE 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Research 

State  oir 
OutlvinK  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  1 
E8l:imate_/ 

1974 
Estimate./ 

TOTAL 

$  17.999.814 

^18.000.000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

394,230 
24,078 
170,842 
213,160 
1,411,136 

369,170 
23,711 
173,109 
197,169 
1,503,396 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

197,958 
198,454 
40,286 
561,112 
511,476 

212,580 
200,684 
42,130 
591,999 
481,007 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

74,116 
81,608 
765,580 
446,042 
257,876 

63,091 
76,533 
795,049 
465,086 
254,887 

— 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

^faryland 

218,028 
357,480 
416,084 
99,252 
302,644 

203,627 
346,834 
399,865 
99,934 
312,549 

Massachuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

388,240 
718,086 
334,782 
272,182 
414,594 

436,151 
737,550 
342,779 
242,406 
416,672 

Montana 

Nebraska 

"evada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

72,878 
130,598 
31,700 
62,486 
508,228 

70,836 
135,036 
34,064 
67,134 
483,425 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

115,704 
1,182,760 
589,406 
70,458 
919,39'. 

111,406 
1,198,547 
570,576 
67,757 
906,257 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennaylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

265,050 
188,982 
996,248 
73,166 
323,226 

259,582 
192,662 
995.908 
82,789 
301,823 

o 
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State  or 
Outlylnft  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  1 
Estimate^' 

1974  2, 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Veroiont 

71,168 
426,422 
1,156,532 
115,254 
41,562 

$  71,126 
417,998 
1,112,207 
122,018 
44,434 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

483,554 
291,360 
200, 608 
373,548 
32,880 

462,723 
291,541 
184,395 
407,486 
32,429 

District  of  Columbia 

47,400 

54,604 

Mjaerican  Sapx>a 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

3,880 
14,490 
325,556 
9,860 
6,110 

3,025 
9,693 
304,275 
9,896 
6,372 

1/    Estimated  distribution  o£  funds  under  provisions  o£  Sec.  102(a)  and  103(a)  and 
"      (b),  P.L.  90-576,  Title  I,  Part  A  for  tho  purpoaes  of  Part  C.  Estimated  distri- 
bution, based  on  fiscal  year  1973  final  State  products,  was  ratably  reduced  to 
$18,000,000. 

2/    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  prevloualy  carried  under  thlfl  appropriation  are  con- 
solidated in  1974  under  the  special  education  revenue  sharing  proposal,  the 
remaining  fifty  percent  Is  proposed  to  be  funded  under  the  authority  of  Che 
Cooperative  Research  Act. 
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DEPiJlTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  BDOCATION,  AND  WBLFARE 

Office  of  Education 
Occupational »  Vocatioml,  and  Adult  Education 


Adult  Education 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974  ^ 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Eatinatej:/ 

Eatimate^/ 

TOTAL 

$  51.132.753 

$51,134,000 

Alabama 

1,353,404 

1,353,404 

— 

Alaska 

166,536 

166,536 

— 

Arizona 

419,113 

419,113 

— 

Arkansas 

785,666 

765,866 

— 

Cal  ifornia 

2,894,965 

2 ,694, 965 

Colorado 

425,700 

425,700 

Connecticut 

646,371 

646,371 

Delaware 

219,465 

219,465 

Florida 

1,308,317 

1,308,317 

Georgia 

1,712,693 

1,713,940 

Hawaii 

272,771 

272,771 

Idaho 

248,223 

248,223 

lUinoib 

2,271,708 

2,271,708 

Indiana 

1,071,829 

1,071,829 

Iowa 

646,525 

646,525 

KAnsaa 

528,113 

528,113 

Kentucky 

1,148,538 

1,148,538 

LDuislaaa 

1,599,212 

1,599,212 

H»ine 

328,342 

326,342 

Mftryland 

777,671 

777,671 

Hftasachusetta 

1,122,487 

1,122,487 

Michigan 

1,702,104 

1,702,104 

Mlnneaota 

774,061 

774,061 

Mlasiaaippi 

1,054,146  ' 

1,054,146 

Missouri 

1,102,416 

1,102,416 

Montana 

251,812 

251,612 

Nebraaka 

388,687 

366,687 

Nevada  . 

180,362 

160,362 

New  Hampshire 

254,466 

254,488 

New  Jeraey 

1,439,458 

1,439,458 

New  Mexico 

344,103 

344,103 

New  York 

3,783,043 

3,763,043 

North  Carol  ixta  , 

1,898,912 

1,408,912 

North  Dakota 

257,625 

257,625 

OMo 

2,094,595 

2,094,595 

Oklahoma 

620,400 

620,400 

Oregon 

456,536 

456,536 

Pennsylvania 

2,634,696 

2,634,898 

Rho-Je  laland 

331,396 

331,396 

South  Carolina 

1,190,918 

1,190,918 
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sETte  or                                             1972                       1973    ^  1974  ^ 

OuClvlna  Area  Actual  Estlmftte^^  Eatlmaf 


South  DakottL^^ 
Tennea  se^-***-"*"^ 
Texas  y 
Utah  / 

263,481 
1,403,582 
3,205,110 
259,611 
208,698 

$  263,481 
1,403,582 
3,205,110 
259,611 
208,698 

Vlifclnla 
Waihlngton 
W«bt  Virginia 
Uisconsin 
Wyoming 

1,436,435 
624,613 
613,710 
917,375 
186,843 

1,436,435 
624,613 
613,710 
917,375 
186,843 

District  of  Columbia 

282,806 

282,806 

Anerlcan  Sataoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

40,907 
71,588 
787,464 
81,814 
40,907 

40.907 
71,588 
787,464 
81,814 
40,907 

1/   DlsttlbuClon  of  $51 » 300^000  with  $166,000  reserved  for  the  Advisory  Council, 
2%  of  the  balance  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distributed 
with  a  basic  amount  of  $150,000  and  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
those  16  and  over  without  a  certificate  of  graducatlon  froca  high  school, 
with  no  State  receiving  less  than  It's  FY  19>1  allotment.  (4/ 1/60) 

2/   Funds  previously  cerried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974 
"~    under  proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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Wednesday,  March  14,  1973. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

PETEE  P.  MUIEHEAD,  ACTIKG  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COilMISSIONER  OF  EDUCiJiTlON/ DESIGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

S.  W.  HERRELL,  ACTING  ASSOCTA.TE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU  OF 
HIGHER  EDXTCATION 

DR.  ROBERT  LEESTMA,  ASSOCLA.TE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  SIMMONS,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  INSURED  LOANS,  BU- 
BEAF  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

PETER  VOIGT,  PLANNING  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  J»  BAREFOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  DEP- 
UTY COMMISSIONER  TOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FREDERICK  WILSON,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  BUREAU  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JESS  BERRY,  BUDGET  ANA£>YST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Idcnlincation  code  09-40-0293-0-1-602         1972  actual     IftT.S  est.       1074  est. 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1       Permanent  positions  _ 

11.3  Positions  other  than  permanent. . 
1 1. 5      Other  personnel  compensation  


Total  personnel  compensation  

12. 1  Personnel  benefits:  Civilian  

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persor  s, . 

22. 0  Transportation  of  things   

23*  0  Rent,  communicationif  and  utjiiti'*w.^  _ 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction  

25. 0  Other  services  _   . . 

31,0  Equipment   

33. 0  Investments  and  loans   

4t.  0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. 

42. 0  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities  


99.0 


4.529 
62 
21 

33 
1 

4.612 

34 

439 

2 

343 

7 

3/ 

252 

213 

87 

13.344 

24 

300 

'77 

288.  h80 

313,52! 

1572 

1,106. 547 

272. 577 

I.746.&I4 

1.599 

2.02.i 

3.  500 

1.416. 043 

588,272 

1,752,186 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions           >  275   - . 

Full-time  equivalent  of  otljcr  positions   5  3 

Average  paid  employment  _   280  3 

Employees  in  pernmnent  positions,  end  of 

year   275   

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year   5   

Average  GS  grade    10. 0   

Average  GS  salary     $16,467   


95-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  --  50 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  09-40-0293-0-1-602     1972  actual       1973  est.        1974  est. 


Program  by  activities: 
I.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity 

grants  __  959,000 

(2)  Supplemental  op. 
portunity  grants.         221,488  ij28 


(3)  Work^study   424,476  2,785  250.'66o 

(b)  Cooperative  education   1,700   10,750 

(c)  Subsidized  insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest  on  insured 

loans   197,337  215,000  310,000 

(2)  Reserve  fund  ad- 

vances  662  1,945  1,572 

(3)  Administrative  ex- 
penses,. __  6, 785  58 


(d)  Direct  loans   291,712      316,600  5,000 

2.  Special  programs  for  the  disad- 

vantaged: 

(a)  Program. ___  __  50,940         5,000  70,33! 

(b)  Administration  ._  |,  686 

3.  Institutional  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing 

institutions  -  _    5 1 ,  850    99, 992 

(b)  Construction: 
(I)  Interest  5ubfJdies_  27,546       17,356  31,425 


(2)  Grants  43,737 

(3"*  State  administra- 
tion and  planning  5, 934        3. 000 


(4)  Administration   2,556      

(c)  Language  training  and  area 

studies  15,242    1,360 

(d)  University  community 

services    9,  475        5,  700  _  _  

(e)  Aidtoland'grantcolleges: 

(1)  Annual  appropria- 

tion (Bankhead- 

Jones  Act)   10,000    __  _ 

(2)  Lump-simi  pay- 

ment— Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Gu;<m_   6,000  _  

(3)  Permanent  appio- 

Rriation  (Secono- 
lorrill  Act)   2. 600        2, 700  2, 700 

(f)  Postsccondary innovation.     10.000   _ 

(g)  Undergraduate  instruc- 

tional equipment  _  12, 4S0     

(h)  State  postsecondary  edu- 

cation commissions...   .__  3,000 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  09-40-0293-0-1-602        1972  actual    1973  est.      1974  est. 


4.  College  personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowships.  26, 910   5, 806 

(b)  Fellowships  for  disadvan- 

taged    .  750 

(c)  Training  program    10,043  800 

(d)  Allen  J.  Elltnder  Fellow- 

c         .   sWs--— -   500  500 

D.  rlannmg  and  evaluation   884 


10        Total  obligations   1.416,043  588,272      1,752, 186 

Financing: 

17   Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations. ,  —2,325      

21    Unobligated  balance  available,  start 

tr^^i^^^'-vr-.   -22.352  -54,261  -K889 

24  Unobhgated  balance  available,  end 

ofyear   54,26!  1,889  317 

25  Unobligated  balance  lapsing   1,888    _1  


Budget  authority   1,447,515  535,900  1,750,614 

Budget  authority: 
Current: 

40     Appropriation.......   1,444,923  577,500  1,747,914 

40      Enacted  appropriation  proposed 

(or  rescission  ^   —44, 300 

4!      Transferred  to  other  accounts   —8   ^. 


43        Appropriation  (adjusted)   1,  444,915      533,200  1,747,914 

Permanent: 

60        Appropriation.,  r   2,er00         2,700  2,700 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligationsincurred.net...   1,413,718  588.272  U752.m 

72  Obligatedbalancc.  start  ofyear....  973,775  1,101,507  353,434 
74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year."..-.  -1,101.507  -353,434  -1,658,508 
77  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts   1,154   


90        Outlays   1.287,140   1,336.345  447.112 

1  Proposed  appropriation  language  and  a  narrative  statement  deicribing  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  rescission  are  included  in  Par,t  III  of  this  volume. 

Note.— Excludes  $15,038,000  i;i  1974  for  activities  transferred  to:  Salaries  and 
expensei,  $38  thousand;  Postsecondary  Innovation,  $15,000  thousand:  comparable 
amounts  for  1972  ($36  thousand)  and  !973  ($10,038  thousand)  are  included  above. 
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Mr.  Ftoop,  The  next  item  is  "Higher  education."  The  presentation 
will  be  made  by  Peter  P.  Muirhead,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education.  We  have  your  biographical  sketch,  Mr.  Muirhead. 

How  do  you  wish  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  If  it  pleases  the  chairman,  I  have  a  statement  which 
I  would  like  to  read  and  perhaps  we  could  respond  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Thank  you. 

[The  biographical  sketch  follows :] 
Name :  Peter  P.  Muirhead. 

Position  :  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
Birthplace  and  date :  Ayr,  Scotland,  November  27, 1911. 
ESducation : 

State  University  of  New  York  (Albany )  — b.S. 

University  of  Rochester — NLA. 

Cornell  University — Graduate  Study. 

New  York  University — Graduate  Study. 

Syracuse  University — Graduate  £'tudy. 
Experience : 

1971-Present :  Executive  Deniity  Commi<4sloner  of  Education. 
1970 :  Associate  Commi&sioner  for  Higher  Educaticn. 
1909 :  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education. 
1968-69 :  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 
1968 :  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education. 
1965 :  Asdociate  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education. 

1961-64:  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  (Program  and  Ijeglslatlve 
Planning) . 

1959-61 :  Direptor,  Higher  Education  Programs,  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

1958-59 :  Chief,  Student  Loan  Program,  NBEA. 

1948-58:  Director,  New  York  State  Regents  Examinations  and  Scholarship 

Programs  (New  York  State  Education  Department. 
1944r-48:  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Schools  (New  York  SUte  Education 

Department). 
1937-44 :  Supervisinjr  Principal  (Henrietta, N.Y. ) . 
1934-37 :  High  School  History  Teacher  (  Avon,  N.Y. ) . 
Association  Memberships: 

American  Society  for  Public  Administration. 

Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Alexandria  Council  on  Human  Relations. 

Alexandria  Little  Theater. 

St.  Andrews  Society. 

University  of  Rochester  Alumni  Association. 
Awards : 

Distinguished  Service  Medal,  DHEW,  1968. 

Superior  Service  Award,  April  10,  1964.  For  notable  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  National  Education  Improvement  Act  and  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  assistance  on  the  significant  portions  of  the  Act 
enacted  in  1963. 

Under  Secretary  Cohen's  Certificate  of  Appreciation,  January  4,  1966 — For 
contribution  to  the  Development  of  the  Legislative  Program  for  Health, 
H}ducatlon,  and  Welfani. 

Outstanding  Service  Awards— University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1953 
and  1967). 

Four  honorary  ('.octorate  awards. 
Pnbllcations :  Articles  published  in : 

Junior  College  Journal,  May  1961. 

American  Council  ^r^  'Education,  April  1962. 

College  and  Unlver;  Ity,  summer  1964. 

Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  30, 1964. 

American  Association  of  Univ.»rsity  Women,  March  1966. 
College  and  University  Busine  ss,  June  1966. 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Jiiembers  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  apy^ar  before  this  committee  to  present  a  fiscal  y^?ar  1974 
appropriations  request  for  Higher  Education  of  $1,750,614,000,  in- 
cluding a  peiTTianent  appropriation  of  $2.7  million.  This  request  re- 
presents a  $105-million  increase  over  the  comparable  amount  tor  fiscal 
year  1073.  The  key  feature  of  this  budget  request  is  a  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  $959  million  for  basic  opportunity  grants  which  will 
permit  full  funding  of  that  program.  The  basic  grant  pro^m  repre- 
sents a  major  reform  of  the  traditional  Federal  student  hnancial  aid 
progrjvms.  In  the  past.  Federal  student  financial  aid  was  made  avail- 
able through  several  programs  with  varying  standaids  of  student  eli- 
gibility tied  to  State  alTouixOut  formulas  which  frequently  did  not 
reflect  t>dequately  stude'it  financial  need.  Students  in  some  States  were 
treated  better  than  in  o^her  States  and  in  one  institution  better  than 
in  another,  even  though  iheir  financial  need  was  the  same. 

Under  the  new  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  program  every 
eligible  student  will  be  treated  equitably  and  those  in  greatest  neea 
will  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  Federal  assistance.  The  full  fund- 
ing of  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program  reflects  the  administra- 
tion's strong  commitment  to  student  aid  vrhich  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  over  92  percent  of  the  requested  funds  are  for  direct  aid 
to  students,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  student  financial  aid.  This  com- 
mitment is  aimed  at  making  the  entire  range  of  posesecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  all  who  seek  them  without  regard  to 
the  student's  economic  or  social  status.  It  is  also  aimed  at  providing 
funds,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  directly  to  the  student  so  that 
he  can  choose  the  institution  he  wishes  to  attend  solely  on  the  basis  of 
its  ability  to  meet  his  educational  needs.  We  believe  that  this  consumer- 
oriented  approach  is  most  likely  to  foster  a  strong,  effective  postsec- 
ondary"  educational  system  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  our  funding  requests  for  specific  higher 
education  programs. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  program,  we  are  re- 
questing $959  million  of  which  $11.5  million  is  for  administration. 
These  funds  will  permit  us  to  provide  grants  to  an  estimated  1,577,000 
students  in  academic  year  1974-75.  At  the  full  funding  levei  supported 
by  this  budget  request,  the  program  provides  a  grant  of  up  to  $1,400 
less  expected  family  contribution,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost 
of  attendance.  We  expect  that  the  grants  will  range  from  $200  to 
$1,400  with  an  average  ^rant  of  $600.  Because  of  the  newness  and  the 
size  and  complexity  of  this  program,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  in 
advance  the  precise  amount  needed  to  meet  a  given  payment  schedule. 
We  have  therefore  requested  special  appropriation  language  which 
would  allo^  y  a  surplus  of  funds  to  be  carried  into  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  a  shor  iall  to  be  a  first  priority  claim  on  the  following  year's 
funds.  It  is  not  expected  that  large  amounts  of  money  will  be  involved 
but  this  procedure  will  permit  us  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  mass  of 
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paperwork  which  would  result  from  frequent  funding  adjustments 
among  institutions  during  the  coui-se  of  the  yesLv. 

In  order  to  help  supplement  the  basic  opportunity  grants  prognui, 
we  are  req^uesting  substantial  appropriations  for  the  college  worf:- 
study  and  insured  student  loan  programs.  For  college  work-stufiy  we 
are  asking  for  $250  million,  the  same  as  our  fiscal  year  1973  i*eque?'^. 
This  amount  ^vill  support  545,000  students  in  academic  year  197^/5. 
The  college  work-study  program  not  only  provides  students  with  fi- 
nancial aid  but  also  a  valuable  work  experience  and  a  chance  to  serve 
both  their  school  and  their  community  in  many  useful  ways.  Thus 
student,  school  and  community  all  'benefit  from  this  program. 

We  are  requesting  $310  million  for  interest  payments  and  related 
costs  for  the  insured  loan  program,  an  increase  of  $65  million  above 
our  fiscal  year  1973  request.  We  expect  that  this  program  will  provide 
1.5  million  loans  amounting  to  almost  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  newly  authorized  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association,  which  will 
be  in  operation  in  fiscal  year  1974,  should  greatly  facilitate  the  making 
of  insured  loans  under  this  program. 

Although  the  cooperative  education  program  does  not  provide  any 
funds  directly  to  students,  it  does  serve  as  an  indirect  source  of  finan- 
cial aid  as  well  as  providing  support  to  an  important  p:;d  growing 
academically  related  work-study  program.  W^e  are  seeking  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,750,000  for  cooperative  education,  the  full  amount  of 
the  i'tuthorization  and  the  same  as  our  fiscal  year  1973  request.  This 
amount  will  fund  some  250  projects  involving'about  300,000  students. 
As  in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  career  education  with 
at  least  26  percent  of  the  funds  going  to  community  colleges.  Research 
and  the  traming  of  faculty  and  other  personnel  will  also  be  supported 
at  a  level  of  $750,000. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

We  are.  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $70.3  million  for  the  special 
programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  the  same  as  our  fiscal  year  1973 
reqjuest.  These  funds  will  support  278,000  students.  We  are  proposing 
to  implement  the  ne^vly  authorized  education  opportimity  centers  at  a 
level  of  $3  million.  Each  center  ^vill  provide  information  and  counsel- 
ing services  to  all  educationally  disadvantaged  low-income  residents 
in  its  seiViCe  areas,  which  are  defined  as  areas  with  major  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  families.  iTie  centers  may  also  provide  tutorial 
servicf3S  to  students  attending  postsecondary  institutions  in  their  serv- 
ice (ireas  and  serve  ab  recruiting  and  counseling  pools  for  such  institu- 
tions. All  ftmr  of  the  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  upward 
bound,  talent  search,  special  services  in  college,  and  the  educational 
opportunity  centers,  will  continue  to  emphasize  career  education  and 
assistance  to  veterans,  the  Spanish-surnamed  ajid  American.  Indians, 

INSTJriTmONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Our  institutional  assistance  effort  is  being  concentrated  on  the  devel- 
oping institutions  program  for  which  we  are  asking  $100  million,  the 
same  as  our  fiscal  year  1973  request.  As  in  1973,  $52  million  will  be 
used  to  support  the  ongoing  program  benefiting  about  500  developing 
institutions  while  $48  million  will  be  concentrated  on  those  developing 
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institutions  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  develop- 
ment during  the  next  3  to  5  years.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  new  initiative 
is  to  provide  these  institutions  with  large  enough  grants  to  permit 
them  to  achieve  fully  developed  status  within  a  3  to  5  year  period. 

Suppoit  for  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  is  being 
limited  to  the  Fulbnght-Hays  program  for  which  we  arc  requesting 
$1,360,000,  the  same  as  our  1973  request.  Of  this  amount,  $750,000  will 
fund  111  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  in  those  areas  and 
•  disciplines  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  well-trained  specialists  and 
$300,000  will  be  used  to  support  9  group  research  and  training 
projects  abroad  for  about  230  i)articipants,  The  remaining  funds  will 
support  a  number  of  other  activities  related  to  this  area. 

COLLEGE  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

Under  this  budget  activity,  we  are  remjesting  funds  for  two  pro- 
grams which  are  new  to  the  OlEce  of  Education,  We  are  seeking 
$500,000  for  the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships,  the  same  as  our  fiscal 
year  1973  request.  As  authorized  by  Public  Law  92-506,  these  funds 
will  be  granted  to  the  Close-Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.  to 
help  the  foundation  carry  out  its  program  of  increasing  understanding 
of  the  Federal  Government  among  secondary  school  students,  their 
teiichers  and  the  communities  they  represent  The  funds  will  support 
1,500  fellowships  to  disadvantaged  high  school  students  and  their 
teachers. 

We  are  requesting  $750,000  to  support  the  effort  of  the  Council  on 
Legal  Educational  Opportunity,  popularly  known  as  CLEO,  to  in 
crease  the  enrollment  of  members  of  minority  groups  in  law  schools. 
This  program  was  previously  administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  We  will  propose  a  legislative  amendment  which  would 
perniit  the  Office  of  Education  to  fund  CLEO  as  it  has  been  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

That  concludes  the  ^presentation  of  the  budget  requests  for  individ- 
ual programs.  We  believe  that  the  funding  strategy  represented  by 
the  proposed  Higher  Education  appropriation  will  bring  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  postsecondary  education  within  the  reach  of  all  Americans 
and  will  foster  efforts  by  educational  institutions  to  more  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  their  students.  Our  dedication  to  the  achievement  of 
this  objective  is  demonstrated  by  tlie  very  large  amount  of  money  we 
have  committed  to  it  within  the  confines  of  a  very  ti^ht  Federal  budg- 
et. I  hope  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible 
to  support  our  budget  request  and  the  strategy  it  embodies. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  colleagues  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wash  to  ask. 

F0LL  FUNDING  BOO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  course,  this  is  a  very  dramatic  proposal.  You  and  I 
have  been  around  here  a  long  time  in  these  appropriations  hearings 
for  education,  and  you  can  understand  we  recognize  this  as  quite  a 
sweeping  plan  or  proposal,  project,  or  wliatnot. 

The  request  is  $947,500,000  for  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
^  program. 

ERIC 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  and  $11,500,000  for  administration  expenses, 
makes  the  total  $959  million. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  based  on  your  estimate  of  fully  funding  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  However,  your  justifications  indicate  this  estimate,  and 
I  quote  from  the  justification,  "cannot  be  determined  precisely  in 
advance." 

Before  this  committee  can  act  on  this  request — this  should  not  sur- 
prise you — we  will  heed  to  know  a  little  more  about  your  calculations. 

Can  you  describe  briefly  how  this  amount  was  derived  and  where 
the  uncertainties  in  estimating  occurred?  Did  you  use  a  crystal  ball, 
did  you  pick  this  off  a  left  field  wall,  or  what  happened? 

I  do  not  think  I  am  startling  you  by  asking  you  that. 

Mr.  MxjiRHEAD.  No,  not  at  all. 

That  is  a  very  reasonable  question  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  right  at  the  outset,  it  is  also  reasonable  for  us  to 
say  we  cannot  come  to  you  with  as  much  precision  as  we  possibly  will 
be  able  to  in  another  year  or  so,  once  we  have  this  program  underway. 
But  in  arriving  at  the  estimate  that  we  have  before  you  of  $959  mil- 
lion, we  have  examined  from  the  census  data  the  best  judgment  

USE  OF  CENSUS  DATA  IX  CALCCLATIKO  COST 

Mr.  FiXX)D.  What  year,  what  census  did  you  use  ? 
Mn  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  used  the  most  recent  information  available 
to  us. 

Mr.  Flood.  What,  year? 

The  information  you  are  now  getting  on  the  last  census,  or  the 
actual  figures  of  the  one  before  i 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  We  are  using  the  figures — I  must  doublecheck  this — 
the  1970  figures. 

Mr.  Flood.  Which  census  are  you  using  ? 

Mr.  VoiQT.  I  am  really  not  guite  positive  which  census  figures  we 
have  used  in  making  our  projections. 
Mr.  Flood.  You  really  what? 

Mr.  VoiOT.  I  am  not  quite  pcKsitive  whether  we  are  using  1970, 1971, 
or  1972  census  figures. 
Mr.  Flood.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  are  trying  to  put  in  the  latest  figures  we  can. 
Mr.  Flood.  I  am  sure  o£  tnat. 

Mr.  VoiQT.  At  this  point  we  av«  still  working  with  the  Census 
Bureau  to  get  updated  ngi^res  and  to  get  their  latest  estimate.  I  think 
we  have  the  latest  figures  available  from  the  Census  Bureau.  I  just 
have  to  doublecheck  the  model  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  not  a  trial  court,  but  a  motion  to  dismiss  would 
certainly  be  entertained  at  this  time. 

Very  well,  that  is  all  you  can  say.  You  cannot  say  any  more. 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  report  to  you  that 
we  are  refining  the  model  as  we  go  along  and  that  we  are  using  tlie 
most  up-to-date  information  we  have.  Our  best  judgment,  based  on 
the  information  we  have  at  this  time,  is  that  the  $959  million  that  we 
are  requesting  from  you  would  provide  a  distribution — first  of  BlU— 
support  of  1%  million  students,  under  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
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opportunity  grants  program.  They  vrould  be  distributed  among  the 
several  levels  of  family  ir.come,  inking  the  lowest  quartile  first  of  that 
1.5  million,  about  $700,000  would  ci.nie  from  the  very  lowest  quartile 
family  income,  577,000  would  come  from  the  second  quartile,  221,000 
would  come  from  the  third,  and  14  from  ti;e  fourth. 

Mr.  Fix>oD.  You  better  define  the  term  quartile. 

Mr.  MriRHEAD.  What  we  have  done  is  to  take  the  family  income  and 
assume  it  would  be  distributed  under  four  quartiles,  the  lowest  quar- 
tile being  

Mr.  Fixx>D.  What  is  a  quartile  ? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Twenty-five  percent. 

Mr.  MiCHix.  A  quarter. 

Mr.  MuiRiiBAD,  Ves. 

Having  done  that  and  distributed,  according  to  the  most  recent  in- 
forma  jon  that  we  have,  we  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  $959  mil- 
lion 'fould  support  1.5  million  students  distributed  through  those 
four  quarters  of  family  income  that  I  have  jusl  described. 

tJNCERTAINTIEe  IN  ESTIMATING  COST 

Mr.  Flood.  You  indicate  that  you  cannot  determine  this  precisely 
in  advance.  'Wher'*  '  re  the  uncertainties  in  this  estimate? 
Dr.  Ottina.  Ivi'.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  could  just  say  a  worl. 
Mr.  Flood.  The  ^^hole  thing  is  uncertain. 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  '  rying  to  compute  the  full  funding  we  must  esti- 
mate the  number  of  students  who  will  be  eligible.  We  must  estimate 
the  family  income  that  each  student  comes  from,  and  we  must  make  a 
projection  of  what  the  cost  of  the  institution  that  student  will  attend. 

Mr.  Flood.  Those  are  uncertaines. 

Dr.  Ottina.  All  three  of  those  are  uncertainties.  In  our  model  we  are 
trying  to  estimate  the  number  of  children  or  the  number  of  students, 
the  family  income  they  come  from,  and  trying  to  project  them  into 
schools  they  will  go  to. 

Mr-  Flood.  Then  you  are  saying  to  us  that  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  exist  and  as  you  have  recited  them,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time 
to  give  us  a  precise  figure  in  advance. 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  We  are  stating  that  very  directly  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  we  are  also  saying  that  we  have  given  enough  attention  to 
this  and  enough  analysis  to  it  that  the  fiigure  we  are  presenting  to  you 
we  think  is  almost  on  the  target. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that  question.  This  is  the  rule 
of  reason.  You  are  in  the  ball  park. 

Mr.  MiTiRHEAD.  Yes. 

We  are  asking  you  for  a  little  flexibility. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  ]  ust  wanted  to  be  sure. 

AVAILABILITT  of  1970   CENSUS  DATA 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  really  have  a  census  to  work 
from.  They  never  answered  your  question  on  that. 
Mr.  Flood.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  CoKTE.  They  have  the  figures,  but  they  cannot  tell  you  where 
they  got  them. 
Mr.  Muirhbad.  Yes. 
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We  can  provide  you  with  those  figures  very  precisely. 
What  we  cannot  provide  you  with  any  precision  is  what  the  family 
contribution  schedule  will  be. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  what  census  did  they  use. 
Was  this  a  recent  census? 

You  turned  to  one  of  your  backup  men  and  asked  him,  and  he  could 
not  tell  you  whether  it  was  1970, 1971,  or  1972. 1  cannot  see  the  basis 
for  these  figures. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  will  put  that  into  the  record.  I  can  say  that  we 
will  be  relying  upon  the  1970  census  for  basic  data. 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  census  data  used  in  the  Office  of  Bdueation  projection  model  is  1970  census 
data  updated  by  current  population  report  surveys. 

Mr.  CoNTF  You  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Michel.  Those  figures  were  supposed  to  be  available  in  Decem- 
ber for  all  of  education.  Here  we  are  in  March,  That  is  December  1972. 
The  census  was  taken  in  1970.  What  takes  so  long  to  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  CoNTE.  A  computer  could  provide  those  figures  in  no  time. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  taking  the  1970  census  figures  and  trying 
to  put  as  much  additional  up-to-date  information  into  it  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  confused  two  items  in 
our  discussion. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  have  not  confused  it.  I  am  asking  the  questions. 
You  have  confused  it. 

Dr.  OmNA.  We  have  confused  the  two  items  in  our  discussion. 
Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  first  item  is  in  the  1970  census  for  education.  There 
was  available  to  us  earlier  than  December  a  set  of  basic  information 
that  was  flat  information.  We  were  imable  at  that  time  to  pin  down 
that  information  to  ^ecific  counties  which  is  required  in  making  the 
title  I  distribution.  We  were  not  able  to  get  thai  pinned  down  until 
December,  and  that  is  the  December  date  Mr.  Michel  was  referring  to. 
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We  did  have  national  data  which  was  sufficient  to  make  the  projections 
that  Mr.  Voigt  was  referring  to,  because  we  are  looking  at  it  on  a  na- 
tional perspective  and  don't  need  to  tie  it  down  to  a  county  allocation 
much  earlier  than  December,  and  have  been  working  with  the  1970 
census  updated  since  many  months  ago. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  can  see  where  you  would  have  difficulty  in  being  pre- 
cise. 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  I  may  add  one  more  sentenced 

All  of  our  other  programs  that  do  not  rely  upon  county  data  have 
been  using  the  1970  census  for  allocation  of  funds  in  other  programs- 
It  is  only  those  programs  that  require  county  data. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  on  that  point,  may  I  ask, 
since  you  do  not  have  to  break  it  down  by  counties,  you  are  talking 
about  national  figures,  don't  we  have  the  facility  for  having  even  more 
up-to-date  information  than  1970?  We  are  not  going  to  be  making 
these  college  allocations  in  the  future  on  some  figures  8  and  10  years 
old,  are  we  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  You  are  quite  right  We  have  available  to  us  cur- 
rent population  surveys. 

That  type  of  survey  is  done  annually.  It  would  be  essential  in  this 
program  because  we  nave  to  come  before  the  Congress  each  year  for 
the  tamily  contribution  schedule. 

Mr.  Flood.  As  you  know,  this  proposal  is  fuzzy.  You  are  going  to 
be  under  the  guns  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  right. 

INFORMATIOX  ON  BOG  PROORAM 

Mr.  FtiOOD.  This  is  being  looked  on  with  a  very  jaundiced  eye,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  if  I  can  understate  the  attitude.  For  the 
basic  opportunity  grants,  supply  for  the  record  a  table — we  will  have 
several  of  these — showing  the  number  of  grants  and  the  amount  per 
student  at  the  various  income  levels.  That  is  table  No.  1.  Do  you  have 
that? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUPPORT  -  BASIC  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 


FULL  FUNDING  -  FISCAL  1974 


Distribution 
of 


Inccme 
Category 

Appropriation 
(in  millions) 

Average 
Award 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

$    0    -  3500 

$217.5 

$876 

3501  -  6500 

363.1 

796 

6501  -  8500 

191. 9 

578 

8501  -  10,000 

141.6 

415 

Over  10,000 

44.9 

307 

TOTAL 

959.0 

629 

Attendance 


Percent  Public  Private 

Recipients  Institution  Institution 

(4)  (5)  (6) 

16.3%  65.37o  34.7% 

29.9%  65.2%  34.8% 

21.8%  65.3%  34.7% 

22.4%  62.6%  37.4% 

9.6%  'X  38.1% 

100.0%  64.3%  35.7% 


This  chart  illustrates  the  distribution  of  support  possible  under  the  Basic 
Grant  Program  at  the  estimated  full  funding  level  of  $959  million.    Column  (I) 
represents  various  income  categories.    Column  (2)  represents  the  distribution 
of  the  total  amount  of  Basic  Grant  award  dollars  within  each  income  level. 
Column  (3)  represents  the  averagi^  Basic  Grant  award  by  each  income  category. 
Column  (4)  represents  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  Basic  Grant 
recipients  in  each  income  category.    Columns  (5)  and  (6)  represent  the 
percentages  of  Basic  Grart  recipients,  by  income  category,  who  will  attend 
public  or  private  postsecondary  institutions. 
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REACTIONS  TO  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  Flood.  Congress  has  until  the  1st  of  May  to  react  to  your  family 
contribution  schedule  under  the  basic  opportunity  gnnt  program. 
Mr.  MuiRHF,AD.  Yey. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  very  highly  attuned  antennas;  what  has  been 
the  reaction  so  far,  what  are  your  spievS  telling  you  so  far? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  had  a  very  constructive  reaction  from  the 
House  committee  hearing  and  from  the  Senate  committee  hearing. 
We  have  had  some  critical  reaction  concerning  the  manner  by  which 
we  would  determine  family  contribution  from  farm  families.  There 
has  been  a  criticism  of  the'method  by  which  we  have  evaluated  that. 
There  is  also  criticism  of  the  manner  by  which  we  assess  small  busi- 
ness. We  have  in  response  to  that  replied  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  House  committee  and  provided  th^  information  he  re- 
quested in  order  that  they  might  come  to  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  approve  it  or  seek  to  have  it  amended. 

Mr.  Flood.  Aren't  you  encountering  extensive  concern  about  the 
yardstick  you  are  using  for  farm  income? 

Isn't  that  a  major  hurdle  ? 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  As  I  was  reporting  to  you,  this  has  emerged  as 
probably  the  most  significant  concern  that  both  the  House  committee 
and  the  Senate  committee  have  had  with  the  family  contribution 
schedule  we  have  suggested. 

We  have  responded  as  best  we  could  and  given  our  rationale  for 
supporting  the  criteria  that  we  have  used  in  determining  family  con- 
tribution from  farm  families. 

But  aside  from  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  criticism  has  not  been  very 
laige. 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  yield  on  that  point  for  just 
a  quick  question:  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  got  your  definition  of  re- 
sponding, because  I  thought  when  I  had  raised  the  point  the  other 
day  that  you  indicated  to  me — I  related  to  you  and  someone  else  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Congressman  Quie — you  related  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  works  to  change  those  guidelines. 

I  thought  you  meant  from  your  end.  Was  I  mistaken  in  that 
understanding  ? 

Mr.  MxHRHEAD.  We  have  responded  to  the  critique  from  the  com- 
mittee and  have  reaffirmed  our  position  and  the  rationale  we  have  used. 
Mr.  Flood.  With  reference  to  what  ? 
Mr.  Obey.  The  farm  income  problem. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  now  waiting  upon  the  reaction  from  both 
the  House  committee  and  the  Senate  commi^^^ee. 

As  you  know,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  -itil  May  1  to  decide.  We 
are  hoping  that  this  decision  will  come  before  then.  In  response  to  our 
letter  we  may  get  another  response  back  so  that  we  may  have  to  re- 
examine our  position.  At  the  moment  we  feel  we  have  been  responsive 
to  the  criticism  by  submitting  our  rationale  and  trying  to  answer  the 
various  critical  points  made  by  the  committee. 

EXPECTED  CO-  TRIBUTION  FROM  MTODLE  Cl^VSS  FAMILIES 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  During  the  course  of  these  critiques  has  anybody  had  the 
effrontery  to  raise  the  question  about  family  contributions  from  other 
than  the  very  poorest  classes?  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  so- 
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called  middle  class  or  the  upper  middle  class  or  lower  middle  class  as 
distinguished  from  the  poor?  Have  there  been  any  protests  in  connec- 
tion with  your  yardstick  from  families  in  that  category  generally? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  There  is  a  concept  about  the  basic  opportunity  grants 
program  tliat  somf?times  is  a  little  erronex>ur . 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  rind  out.  What  s  your  con- 
cept of  it? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  A  concept  that  is  held  much  too  widely  is  that  the 
basic  opportunity  grants  will  go  only  to  children  from  very  low-in- 
come families,  whemas  in  reality  the  basic  opportunity  giants  program 
takes  account  of  several  determinants  of  need.  At  full  funding,  $1,400, 
minus  the  family  contribution,  will  be  available  if  that  much  is  needed 
to  cover  half  his  cost  of  attendance.  A  grant  could  very  well  go  to  a 
student  whose  family  income  is  $10,000  to  $12,000. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  say  very  well.  Is  that  remote  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No,  depending,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  mimber  of 
children  in  the  family,  depending  on  other  factors. 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  it  within  the  realm  of  possibility  or  probability? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  surety,  because  there  are  many 
families  in  the  $10,000  to  $12,000  bracket  who  will  be  eligible  for 
basic  opportunity  grants  under  the  family  contribution  schedule  we 
have  submitted. 

Granted  that  the  larger  grants  will  go,  and  should  go^  to  the  chil- 
dren from  lower  income  families.  I  think  we  ought  to  dispel  the  idea 
tliat  basic  opportunity  grants  only  go  to  the  children  from  very  poor 
families. 

OUTSIDE  LIMIT  FOK  BOG  ELIGIBILITY 

Mr.  Michel.  Doctor,  one  of  the  key  questions  that  is  going  to  be 
asked  is  what  level  of  family  income  screens  them  out  for  a  basic 
opportunity  grant? 

Mr.  Flood.  In  effect,  that  is  what  I  am  asking,  out  of  an  abun- 
dance of  caution. 

Mr.  Michel.  People  are  going  to  be  talking  about  some  outside  limit, 
and  this  means  that  variable  will  be  one,  two,  three,  and  four  chil- 
dren. Then  after  that  figure  is  set  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about^ — what  we  are  talking,  about 
m  your  breakdown  in  the  area  of  people  who  are  to  get  some  benellt. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  You  can  be  sure  it  is  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  this  proposal.  If  you  do  not  get  by  this  year,  you  may 
be  a  dead  duck. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Let  me  begin  with  very  general  terms.  By  and  large 
a  family  earning  $10,000  and  having  two  children,  and  only  one  of 
them  going  to  college,  that  is,  the  one  for  whom  we  are  doing  the 
calculation,  under  the  family  contribution  schedule  would  be  expected 
to  contribute  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000.  That  same  income  level 
with  a  family  of  four  children  would  have  a  much  lower  expected 
family  contribution,  and  therefore  probably  would  be  eligible  for  a 
larpfer  basic  opportunity  grant. 

Mr.  CoNTB.  Of  what,'$15  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No. 

Mrs.  Green.  Attending  what  price  institution.  Dr.  Muirhead  ? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  amount  of  the  grant  would  vary  depending 
upon  the  cost  of  the  institution. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  BOG  AWARDS 

Mrs.  Green.  You  have  a  cliart. 

You  have  already  prepared  it.  It  is  in  the  record  in  the  previous 
liearing.  Attending  an  institution  where  the  cost  is  $1,600.  If  it  is 
a  $10,000  family  with  one  student  in  college  and  vou  have  60  percent 
funding,  that  student  would  get  $130  as  I  recall.  That  would  not  really 
make  the  difference  between  going  to  a  university  or  not  going !  If 
BOG's  are  funded  at  $959  million  and  it  proves  to  be  onlv  50  percent 
funding  instead  of  100  percent — then  the'student  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity might  receive  $120  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Let  me  take  another  example,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wait  a  minute,  answer  that  one. 

The  answer  is  yes,  is  it  not  ?  The  answer  to  her  question  ? 

M  rs.  Green.  Haven't  you  put  out  a  chart  that  shows  that  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  prepared  a  chart  which  shows  that  a  family 
of  $10,000  with  two  children,  only  one  of  whom  is  attending  college- 
let  me,  if  I  may,  just  repeat  what  you  said — that  cost  $1,600.  Our  mm- 
ily  contribution  schedule  under  our  present  plan  would  require  that 
family  to  contribute  about  $1,000,  which,  at  full  funding  would  mean 
a  basic  grant  of  $400. 

Ther''  would  then  be  a  difference  of  $600  between  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion at  that  institution  and  the  family  contribution.  Tliat  student 
would  be  eligible  for  $400.  That  would  be  $1,400  minus  family  contri- 
bution and  ^00  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  education. 

Mrs.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  repetitious  but  I  would  like  to 
put  the  same  cliart  in  at  this  place  again  because  they  do  not  square 
with  what  we've  just  been  told. 

[The  information  follows :] 


BASIC  GRANT  AWARDS  (BOG'S):  FAMILY  OF  4-1  CHILD  IN  COLLEGE— COST  OF  AHENDENCE $1,600  USING  FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION  SCHEDULE  RECOMMENDED  BY  OE 


Parent's  adjusted  gross  income 

Full  funding 
estimated  by 
OE  at  less  than 
$1,000,000,000 
(BEOG) 

Scheduled 
reduction 
(BEOG) 

■  20  percent 
prorata 
reduction 
(BEOG) 

40  percent 
prorata 
reduction 
$622,000,000 
(BEOG) 

§1 

$800 

$800 

$630 

16.000  

660 

660 

500 

770 

490 

390 

m 

$10.000  

440 

220 

180 

$12.000  

0  . 

0 

0 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mrs.  Green  is  aware  at  full  funding  a  different  set  of 
criteria  apply.  So  in  our  conversation  we  have  to  be  consistent  whether 
we  are  assuming  a  full  funding  situation  or  not. 

Mr.  Green.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  Your  whole  figure  is  on  the  assumption  you  would  have 
full  funding  of  the  authorization. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mrs.  Green  was  talking  about  a  60-percent  level. 
[The  following  additional  information  wa^i  submitted:] 
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Robert  Kelley 

Dependent 

4  member  family 

Expected  Family  Contribution  for  Dependent  Students,  Academic  Year  1974-75 
Suimnary  of  Calculation 


1.  Parents'  Adjusted  Gross  Income  In  1972.  $10>0O0 

2.  Other  Parental  Income  In  1972.   0 

3.  Parents'  Adjusted  Annual  Income  In  1972.  $10,000 

4.  Parents'  Federal  Income  Tax  paid  In  ■».972.  905 

5.  Effective  Family  Income  1972,  9.095 

6.  Family  Size  Offset     +  4300 

7.  Unusual  expenses         +  0 

8.  Employment  Expense 

Offset  +  0 

9.  Total  Offsets  Against  Income  (lines  6,  7,           4300  4.300 

10.  Discretionary  Income  (Hue  5  minus  line  9)  "  4,791, 

11.  Multiply  Discretionary  Income  by  Applicable 

rate  to  obtain  Standard  Contribution.      (20)  959 

12.  Determine  Net  Assets  of  Parents.  8.250 

13.  Subtract  Net  Reserve.  -  7,500 

14.  Available  Parental  Assets  *  750 

15.  Multiply  Available  assets  by  .05  x  .05 

16.  Parental  Contribution  from  assets   38_ 

17.  Add  lines  11  plus  16  to  obtain  Standard 

Contribution  from  Income  and  assets  997 

18.  Multiply  Standard  Contribution  by  Multiple 
Student  rate  to  determine  expected  famir.y 
contribution  for  each  family  member  In 

postsecondary  education.  997 

19.  Effective  Income  of  student   0_ 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  student  0^ 

21.  Multiply  Students'  Net  assets  by  .33  x.33_ 

22.  Students'  Contribution  from  assets   0_ 

23.  Total  Family  Contribution  equals  sum  of 

lines  18  plus  19  plus  22.  997_ 

24.  Subtract  family  contribution  from  $1400  403 

25.  Maximum  Amount  of  BEOG  the  student  could  receive  403 


We  have  calculated  the  expected  family  contribution  for  a  student  with  a 
four-member  family  with  one  wage  earner. 

The  total  net  asset  position  of  the  family  is  based  on  data  compiled 
by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  and  is  typical  of  a  family  at 
this  income  level. 

We  expect  that  the  FY  1974  appropriation  of  $959  million  will  be 
sufficient  for  full  funding  of  the  program.    Line  25  illustrates  the  maximum 
award  this  student  could  receive  at  full  funding.    At  the  full  funding 
level,  however,  no  Basic  Grant  award  may  exceed  either  one-half  the  cost  of 
attendance  or  the  difference  between  the  expected  family  contribution  and 
the  cost  of  attendance. 
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NOT  FUNDING  EXISTING  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  The  budget  includes  no  funds  for  two  existing  student 
programs:  the  supplementa.  educational  opportunity  grants  and  the 
direct  loans. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  All  of  us  around  here  know  what  the  law  reqtiires  about 
the  funding  of  the  existing  student  aid  progi*ams  before  payment  can 
be  made  for  the  basic  opportunity  brants.  You  know  where  you  are.  Is 
your  proposal  based  entirely  on  budgetary  pressure  from  0MB,  or  ar^ 
there  some  sutetantive  reasons  for  eliminating  those  existing  two 
programs? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  There  are  substantive  reasons  for  doing  that. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  underscore  that  the  request  we  are  making  for 
this  budget  is  the  highest  request  that  has  ever  been  made  for  a  grant 
rogram  to  students.  We  are  asking  for  $959  million  for  grants  to  stu- 
ente,  a  sum  considerably  in  exceeds  of  any  other  grant  request  that  has 
been  made  before. 

Our  rationale  for  not  including  the  supplementary  opportunitj^ 
grants  is  that  the  basic  opportunity  grants  will  be  enough  to  serve  the 
number  of  needy  students  that  will  be  seeking  postsecondary 
education. 

Our  rationale  for  not  including  the  NDE A  student  loan  program  is 
that  we  have  extended  the  guaranteed  loan  program  pnd  we  have  put 
in  place  a  mechanism  that  we  hope  will  stimulate  additional  funds  to 
to  De  made  available  for  loans  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

We  have  at  the  direct  request  of  the  Congress  brought  the  lenders 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
colleges,  so  that  the  benefits  that  were  great  under  the  NDEA  loan 
program  can  hopefully  be  continued  under  the  guaranteed  loan 
program. 

The  terms  are  not  quite  the  same,  but  in  very  large  measure  the 
terms  for  the  gti.aranteed  loan  program  provide  for  much  the  same 
benefits  to  young  people.  They  have  interest-free  loans  while  they  are 
in  school  and  they  have  an  extended  period  of  time  to  pay  back  the 
loan  after  they  complete  their  training.  Granted  they  have  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  under  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  Our  concept 
w^s  that  if  we  could  use  the  guaranteed  loan  program  to  replace  the 
NDEA  program  then  we  would  have  more  money  available  for  grants 
to  help  low-income  students. 

ASSURANCES  TO  STUDENTS  RECEIVII^O  AID  UNDER  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  Can  you  give  any  assurances  that  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  existing  student  aid  programs  will  receive  at 
least  an  equivalent  amount  under  your  proposal  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No,  I  cannot  give  that  assurance,  but  I  can  give 
some  assurance  that  will  be  directed  at  the  thrust  of  your  question. 

Under  the  full  funding  for  basic  opportunity  grants,  we  can  assure 
you  that  all  students  from  low-income  families  and  middle-income 
families  who  qualify  under  the  criteria  will  be  able  to  get  a  grant. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  that  for  the  first  time  we  will  have 
enough  money  to  assure  that  all  eligible  young  people  will  be  able  to 
O  ,  get  a  basic  grant.  We  have  never  been  able  to  say  that  before. 
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We  are  saying  it  now.  This  means  that  there  will  be  soinc  students 
wlio'  perhaps  under  the  programs  tliat  have  been  in  place  in  j)revions 
years,  who  received  more  assistance  by  combining  college  work-study, 
and  NDEA  and  educational  opportunity  grants,  may  not  got  as  much 
in  grants  undei  ri  is  program  as  they  did  formerly,  l^ut  we  are  saying 
that  there  stia  e^  ists  an  opportunity  for  young  people  from  families 
that  are  in  need  to  put  together  a  grant,  work-study,  and  guaranted 
loan  package. 

We  are  also  saying  that  we  are  continuing  to  support  the  college 
work-study  program  at  approximately  the  same  dollar  level  as  be- 
fore, and  w^e  are  expanding  the  opportunity  foi*  borrowing  money. 

10  73  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  DIRLCT  LOANS 

Mr.  Ftx)od.  For  the  direct  loan  program  Congress  passed  last  June, 
a  supplemental  of  $23,600,000.  Then  a  few  months  later,  an  amo  jnt 
of  $293  million  was  appropriated  in  the  1^73  supplemental  appropi  ia- 
tion.  This  would  provide  a  total  of  $316,600,000  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

How  much  have  you  allocated  to  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
for  the  current  academic  year  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  For  the  current  academic  year  we  have  allotted  $286 
million  for  Federal  capital  contributions.  In  addition,  $2  million  is 
available  for  loans  to  institutions  and  $5  million  for  teacher  cancella- 
tions, a  total  of  $293  million. 

This  program,  as  you  know,  is  not  fovward-f  unded.  The  amoimt  that 
is  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  is  made  available  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  to  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know^,  but  what  are  you  doing  with  the  rest  of  the 
money? 

The  appropriation  is  $316  million. 

Mr.  Mtttrhead.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  the  $316.6  million,  $309.6 
million  is  for  the  capital  contributions.  We  have  allotted  $286  million 
in  this  academic  year  and  there  will  be  a  balance  of  $23.6  million  avail- 
able for  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  what  it  is.  I  just  want  to  know  w^hat  happened  to 

it. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  $23.6  million  will  be  obligated  by  the  Office  of 
Educatior  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  loans  next  academic  year.  We  expect  student  repayment  of 
loans  to  amount  to  $150  million,  and  we  expect  the  net  of  all  activity 
to  make  about  $180  million  available  for  direct  student  loans  in  the  re- 
volving funds  of  participating  institutions.  Our  best  estimate  is  that 
will  help  about  300,000  students  in  academic  year  1973--74. 

STUDENT  IX)AN  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Flood.  On  page  4  of  your  statement  you  indicate  that  this  new 
creature,  the  Student  Loan  Marketing*  Association,  Mail  be  in  opera- 
tion in  197*?^.  What  role  will  HEW  have  in  setting  the  policy  for  this 
outfit  and  when  is  it  going  to  be  operational  ? 

Mr.  MrrrRHEAD.  This  will  be  a  separate  organization.  HEW  will  be 
involved  i:a  that  the  Secretary  will  be  consulting  with  the  board  of 
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directors  and  will  be  consulted  in  terms  of  what  interest  rate  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  basically  the  V.:udent  Loan 
Marketing  Association  will  be  a  privately  operated  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide private  capital  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  function, 

Mi-i  Flood.  At  this  point  in  the  record  will  you  briefl;/  tell  us  whs.t 
is  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association?  Why  was  it  born  ani 
how^  does  it  function?  Who  is  going  to  be  on  it,  and  ho^v  do  they  get 
there? 

Mr.  MuTRHEAD.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

Mr.  I'LOOD.  And  make  any  references  to  any  other  sources  for  addi- 
tional information. 
Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
[The  information  follows :] 
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STUDENT  LOAIM-LiJ'.rCPM'IIi'G  ASSOCIATIOil 
(Sallie  Hue) 

The  STJDEinr  LOAIi  VJJBKHHHUG  ASSOCIATION  will       a  Governicent  sponsored  private  cor- 
poration vhich  vill  be  finejiccd  by  private  cf.pital  and  which  vill  serve  as  a 
sccondai'y  Kar/.c-t  and  varehousing  facility  for  loans  insui-ed  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  lY-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19^5.    This  Ecchanisn  vill  provide 
the  necessary  source  of  liquidity  relief  for  lenders  vho  have  in:\de  or  invested 
in  the  relatively  lonG-teni  deferred  repayment  loons  characteristic  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loon  Program.    This  type  of  operation  is  essential  for  the 
continued  grovrth  of  this  neans  of  financing  a  college  or  vocational  education. 

Sallie  Ms.e  voull  ottain  its  ccpital  through  the  sale  of  stock  and  securities. 
The  Ascociauion  would  purehase  student  loan  paper  froia  lenders  under  conditions 
established  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  vho  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
on  on  interin  basis  until  sufficient  stock  is  sold  to  lending  institutions,  and 
schools  at  vhich  tine  these  "stoelJiolders".  vould  elect  tvo-thirds  of  the  21 
r.en:ber  peimanent  Boaa*d  vith  the  President  naning  the  renaining  seven. 

In  order  that  Sallie  Mae  voxild  operate  on  a  self  sustaining  basis,  it  vould 
pui'chase  paper  on  the  basis  of  Sallie  Kae^s  borroving  costs  and  the  rate  of 
yield  on  the  purchased- paper .  \^cn  market  conditions  are  right,  Sallie  Mne 
coiild  sell  blocks  of  loans  to  investors.  On  paper  held  by  Sallie  Mae,  the 
Association  vould  pey  either  the  originating  lender  or  a  servicing  agency  a 
fee  to  service  the  loans. 

Sallie  i'ae  vill  result  in  a  si*eater  ability  in  the  supply  of  guaranteed  loans 
by  being  abliS  to  provide  lenders  vith  a  source  of  liquidity  relief.     It  should 
also  result  in  increased  lender  participation,  as  nany  lenders,  vho  heretofore 
have  been  reluctant  to  invest  in  xhose  non-liquid  assets,  are  provided  Vne 
security  that  there  is  a  r.arket  i"or  such  loans.    While  soae  lenders  rcay  never 
•participate  in  the  secondary  narket,  there  is  a  stror.g  psychological  value 
in  having  it  available. 

In  addition  to  the  bu^'^ing  and  selling  aspects  of  Sal3'e  Mae,  the  Association 
also  has  the  authority  to  provide  a  varehousing  faeility,  vhereby  lenders 
may  pledge  student  loan  paper  as  collateral  for  an  advance  not  to  exceed  30 
pc-rcent  ol  the  collateral.  , 

This  placing  of  loans  in  "cold  storage"  dui'ing  the  school  enrolliaent  and 
grace  perieds  vhen  repaj'r.ents  are  not  being  received,  vill  enable  lenders  to 
obtain  t  raeasui-or  of  liquidity  ar.  veil  as  to  obtain  funds  to  n:a;;e  additional 
student  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  the  varehousing  loan  vill  be 

dctonr.iiiod  by  the  Acsociation  Directors  aft  or  taking  into  account  its  cost 
of  money  and  operating  expenses. 

On  December  29,  1972,  President  Nixon  announced  the  appointment  of  the  21  member 
Interim  Board  of  Directors  of  Sallie  Mae.    A  copy  of  the  White  House  Press  Release 
Is  attached. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  ,  DECEMBER  29,  1972 

Office  of  the  White  House  Presa  Secretary 


The  Prealdent  today  announced  the  appointment  of  21  peroona  to  be 
members  of  the  Interim  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Student  L»oan 
Marketing  Association.  They  are: 

Members  Representing  the  General  Public 

Edward  A.  McCabe,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  partner  in  Washington- 
Chicago  law  firm  of  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  and  Saunders. 

M.  O.  JLee,  of  Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania;  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  VF  Corporation,  Readlng,Pennaylvanla. 

Melissa  H.  Dempsey,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  Securities  Analyst, 
Burgess  and  Leith,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Philip  K.  Potter,  of  Fort  Collins  ,  Colorado;  partner  in  Fort  Collins 
law  firm  of  Wood,  Hcrzog  and  Ocborn. 

Dorothy  M.  Ford,  of  Whittler,  California;  Vice  President,  M  ftt  M 
Business  Services,  Los  Angeles,  and  President,  Youth 
Power  USA  Foundations,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  California. 

Cassandra  M.  Birnie,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  lawyer, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

■  PaulW.  Eggers,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Lawyer,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Members  Representing  Financial  Institutions 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  President,  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.C. 

Tom  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Jackson,  Miacicsippi;  President,  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Jackson,  Misaladlppl. 

Kenneth  V.  Larkln,  of  San  Rafael,  CAlifornia:  Senior  Vice  President, 
Bank  of  Americai  San  Francisco,  California. 

Nell  McKay,  o(  Geneva,  Illinois;  Senior  Vice  President  and  Cashier, 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

James  J.  O'Leary,  of  Westport,  Connecticut;  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
•  New  York  CUy. 

William  I.  'Spencer,  of  New  York  City;  President,  First  National 
City  Corporation  and  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

David  B.  Harper,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  President,  First  Independence 
National  Bank,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mftmhftrs  Rttnrefly.rttinp  Ertm;aUo«al  Institutions 


John  M.  Dozler,  of  St.  Paul, -Minnesota,  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Macaleater  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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E.  Ho\^ard  Brooks,  of  C!aron*.cnt,  Califnvnia;  l^rovost,  The  Clriremont 
Colleges. 

Allan  W.  Purdy,  of  Columbia,  Mir^souri;  Director,  StuJent  Financial 
Aid  Services,  University  oT  Missouri,  Columbia,  Wisaouri. 

George  Kozmetsky,  of  Austin,  Toxao;  Do.in,  CoUe^'^c  of  Business 
Administration  .ind  Graduate  ScJiool  of  Businccs,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Morris  J.  W.  Gaebe,  of  Barrinrton,  Rhodo  Island;  President, 
Johnson  and  Wales  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

John  W.  Mulcahy,  of  Larchmont,  New  York;  Vice  Chairman, 

English  Department,  lona  Prep  School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 

Colin  D.  Campbell,  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  Professor  of 
Economics,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire  . 

The  President  also  announced  today  the  designation  of  Mr.  McCabe 
to  serve  as  the  Interin  Chairman.    The  Student  I-oan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion was  established  by  PL  92-318  of  June  'tl,  1972.    The  Interim 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  the  21  pevoons  n  anried  above,  seven 
of  whom  represent  the  general  public,  seven  of  whom  represent 
educational  institutions  and  seven  of  whom  represent  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  which  are  insured  lenders. 

The  Interim  Borad  of  Directors  v/ill  arranno  for  an  initial  offering 
of  common  and  preferred  stocks  and  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  operation  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association,    When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  sufficient 
common  stock  of  the  Association  has  been  purchased  by  educational 
institutions  and  banks  or  other  financial  institutions,  the  holders  of 
common  stock  which  are  educational  institutions  will  elect  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  holders  of  common  stock  which 
are  banks  or  other  financial  Institutions  will  elect  seven  nicmberfl. 
The  President  U'iH  appoint  the  remr-lninc  r.even  Directors,  who  will 
be  representative  of  tho  generi.:'  public. 

«  #  # 
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STATISTICS  OK  STUDENT  AID  PROGILVMS 

Mr.  Fr.ooD.  Again  with  reference  to  tholes,  will  you  supply  for  the 
record  a  table  for  each  student  aid  program,  showing  the  total  fund- 
ing, the  number  of  students  aided,  and  the  amount  per  student  for  the 
academic  yearsvl973, 1974, 1975  ? 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Do  you  mean  average  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  The  average  amount  per  student  for  the  academic  year. 

Mr.  iVIuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Studenc  AsslsCance 
Nunibcr  of  Awards 


Acadeialc  Year 


1971-72.  1972-73                1973-74  197A-73 

Basic  opportunity  giMnts,..  —    1,577,000  1,577,000 

Suppler.cntol  opportunity 
tlonal  opportunity 

grants)   .297,300  303,500     

Work-study  jobs   545,000  560,000                545,000  545,000 

'aircct  loans   614 ,000  624 ,500                301 ,500          259 ,000 

Subsidized  i;isured  loans...  1,256.000  1.256,000  lt533_,0Q0  1,673,000 
I 

!  Totsl  Aw.irds   2,712,300  2,744,000            3,956,500  4,054,000 

I 

i  ' 

\  Averagii  Award  If 

I 

Basic  opportunity  grants...  .  — -    $387  $601 

Juppler.sntal  opportunity 

.  grants.   $580  $670   

ferk-study  Jobs   $524  $580                    $553  $553 

Urect  loans   $670  $690                     $600  $600 

lubsldizcd  insured  loans. $1,029  $1,080  $1,090  $1,016 


7  The  average  award  is  not  found  by  dividing  Federal  funds  by  nuntber  of  awards  in  any 

of  tl\ese  programs.    Kor  Ilasic  opportunity  grants  the  adiainsCr.'jtlve  costs  must  be 
'    subtrncted.    For  Supplemental  opportunity  E^c^ints  (forncrly  called. EOG*s) ,  3%  o£ 
!    the  total  cay  be  usud  by  the  institution  for  adcdnstrative  expenses.    In  the  case 
J    oC  work-study,  the  rtudcm's  p^r  is  about  120%  of  Federal  funda.    This  is  the  net 
of  a  matching  requirement  and  a  3Z  administrative  allowance  for  Che  institution. 
In  the  case  of  guaranteed  loans »  the  average  is  level  of  new  loans:  divided  by 
'    the  number  of  loons. 
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AID  TO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Mr.  Flood.  The  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  authorized  a  new 
program  for  assisting  community  colleges. 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  subject  across  this  table  since  the  idea 
was  born.  It  was  to  be  the  greatest  thing  since  canned  beer. 

The  community  college  was  going  to  be  "it."  But  there  is  nothmg  in 
your  budget-for  the  new  program.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
budget  nothing  for  community  colleges  at  all. 

I  was  convinced  about  the  great  need  for  the  community  college,  and 
even  more  particularly  in  the  urban  areas.  Is  this  another  case  where 
you  are  going  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  gets  to  the  very  basic 


Mr.  Flood.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 
.Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  before  you  in  support  of  a  budget  re'juest 
that  has  clearly  identified  a  priority,  and  that  priority  is  student 
assistance.  Having  to  carry  out  that  priority  and  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  objective  of  being  able  to  say  that  every  young  person 
will  be  entitled  to  a  grant,  we  had  to  make  some  very  difficult  decisions. 
One  of  these  very  difficult  decisions  was  whether  or  not  we  would  back 
off  from  the  priority  of  serving  students  and  provide  support  for  com- 
munity colleges  under  that  provision  of  the  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  Act. 

We  decided  that  the  overriding  priority  was  student  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  having  made  that  decision  I  think  it  is  quite  appropriate 
for  me  to  point  out  that  community  colleges  do  receive  considerable 
support  under  a  number  of  our  programs.  AVe  are  asking,  for  example, 
for  $100  million  in  support  of  the  developing  institutions.  Twenty-four 
percent  of  that  money  will  be  directed  toward  support  of  community 
colleges.  We  are  before  you  with  a  budget  that  asks  for  $959  million  for 
basic  opportunity  grants,  a  very  significant  portion  of  which  money 
will  go  to  students  attending  community  colleges. 

Inaeed,  a  very  significant  portion  of  the  young  people  that  that  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  help  attend  community  colleges.  So  we  have  been, 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  community  colleges.  Our  failure  to  support 
the  community  college  provision  of  the  recently  enacted  legislation  is 
no  indication  that  we  are  slackening  in  any  way  in  our  support  of  the 
community  college  movement  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 


Mr.  CoNTE.  What  is  the  tuition  for  community  colleges? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Tuition  in  community  colleges  varies  from  State  to 
State. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  know  it  does,  but  give  us  an  average. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  say  that  on  the  average  tuition  charges  at 
community  colleges  probably  run  about  $400  a  year. 

Mr.  Flood.  Geographically,  pick  one  Northeast,  Middle  AVest,  South- 
east, Southwest;  give  us  the  answer  to  that  geographically. 

[The  information  follows :] 


TUITION  COSTS  AT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
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^.,^,•o!°  t  regarding  average  charges  at  postseeondary  insti- 

I  geographic  or  regional  arees.    However, -^he  chart  below  illustrate, 
possible  Basic  Grant  Awards  at  different  types  and  costs  of  institutions  and 
different  family  contribution  levels.     Note  that  at  full  funding  no  Basic 
Grant  may  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  attendance.    Those  awards  in  the  chart 
which  have  been  affected  by  this  limitation  have  an  asterisk  following  the 
QoHar  amount.  ° 

.  ^  J^^a"^''  ^^^"'P^^^  represent  only  average  tuition  and  fee  and  room 

and  board  charges.     It  should  be  noted  that  these  averages  take  into  account 
those  institutions  which  do  not  have  any  tuition  .nd  fee  and/or  room  and 
board  cnarges. 

The  source  for  the  data  is  the  National  Center  tor  Educational  .Statistics. 


BEOG  AWARD  AT  TYPE 

AND  COST  OF  INSTITUTION 

MAXI 
$1A00 

MUM  BASIC 
$1067 

GRANT  AWA] 
$1042 

RD  ELIGIB 
$670 

ILITY 
$419 

PUBLIC  -  4-year 
Avg.  Cost  $1400 

$  700* 

$  700* 

$  700* 

$670* 

$419 

PUBLIC  -  2-year 
Avg.  Cost  $1100 

$  550* 

$  550* 

$  550* 

$550* 

$419 

PRIVATE  -  4-year 
Avg.  Cost  ^^000 

$1400 

$1067 

$1042 

$670 

$419 

PRIVATE  -  2'  year 
Avg.  Cost  ^2600 

$1300* 

$1067 

$1042 

$670 

$419 

Awards  Reduced  by  One-Half  Cost  Limitation 
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YEARLY  TUITION,  PUBLIC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Number        Averag**  High  Low 


Northeast: 

Connecticut   12  172  200  100 

Massachusetts   15  255  600  200 

Middle  West: 

Illinois   I  46  175  450  0 

Michigan   32  314  550  141 

Southeast: 

Florida   »27  240  395  0 

Georgia   13  250  330  80 

Southwest:  Texas   45  136  240  60 

Northwest:  Oregon                                    _  13  261  360  90 

West:  California »  !  .*  


*  13  have  no  tuition. 
?  1  has  no  tuition, 
s  No  tuition. 

BOG  AWARDS  TO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Let  us  loiow  what  they  will  ge\  mder  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  A  student  going  to  Harvard  will  get  a  lot  more  than  the 
student  going  to  a  community  college. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Of  course  he  will. 

M^ .  OoNTE.  We  are  comparing  $700  against  $400. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Conte,  I  think  I  should  point  out  that  when  we 
determine  what  the  basic  opportunity  grant  is  going  to  be  we  take  into 
account  the  total  cost  of  education  to  the  student,  not  just  his  tuition. 
In  computing  the  cost  of  education  for  students  attending  community 
colleges,  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  they  have  commuting  costs, 
and  perhaps  board-and-room  charges. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  In  community  college,  not  too  many  will  have  room-and- 
board  charges.  I  will  bet  95  percent  are  students.  That  is  the  whole 
idea  of  community  college.  They  live  at  home,._. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conte.  Bo  you  take  the  costs  to  mothers  aad  fathers  of  these 
students  living  at  home  into  account? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  What  v^e  have  done  in  determining  our  cost  of  edu- 
cation allowances  to  the  v  irious  colleges  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  what 
the  cost  of  education  wou  d  be  for  a  student  living  oS  campus  as  these 
community  college  studen  '^s  do. 

~  So  students  living  at  ho  ne  and  commuting  may  have  computed  into 
his  cost  of  education  allowance  an  amount  to  cover  his  room  and  board 
as  well  as  his  tuition  and  fees. 

The  cost  of  education  to  such  a  student  might  very  well  run  up  to 
$1,200  to  $1,500.  That  would  be  the  basis  for  the  allowance. 

Mr.  Conte.  As  opposed  to  $4,700  for  the  student  going  to  Harvard, 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes.  But  let  me  again  point  out  that  the  law  pi-ovides 
that  the  grant  cannot  exceed  $1,400.  So  that  a  student  attending  a 
$4,700-a-year  college  would  not  get  one-half  of  that. 

He  would  get  oiuy  $1,400  even  if  his  expected  parental  contribution 
is  zero. 

CRITERIA  FOR  GRANTS  TO  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Flood.  Again  using  phrases  in  your  request,  for  "strengthening 
developing  institutions"  I  notice  ia  the  justification  you  have  $48  mil- 
lion to  be  used  for  "new  initiatives."  But  there  is  a  catch  in  this.  It 
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appears  to  m-s  that  you  will  be  imposing  very  extensive  terms  and 
conditions — conditions  precedent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  institu- 
tions which  may  apply  for  these  funds.  What  are  the  criteria  for  these 
grants?  How  do  they  relate  to  the  basic  legislation  that  we  have  in  title 
III? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  They  relate  very  directly  to  the  purposes  of  title  III 
which  are  to  assist  institutions  that  have  been  out  of  the  academic 
stream,  if  you  will,  to  strengthen  their  programs,  to  be  able  to  get 
back  into  the  academic  stream,  vo  be  able  to  prepare  students  better 
for  professional  and  graduate  study  than  they  have  before.  The  new 
thrust  we  speak  of  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  really  directed  at  saying 
that  we  have  been  supporting  now  for  the  past  7  years  a  developing 
institutions  program,  and  we  have  been  supporting  up  to  something 
like  500  institutions  a  year  under  this  program.  We  are  saying  now 
that  tiiere  is  now  an  opportunity  to  have  some  of  these  institutions 
do  a  self-analysis  and  to  be  selected  for  more  substantial  support  so 
that  they  can  more  quickly  reach  a  developed  status.  It  is  our  hope 
that,  under  this  new  tnrust,  we  would  be  able  to  say  that,  in  a  selected 
number  of  institutions  that  have  a  good  base  to  build  upon,  that, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  perhaps  3  to  5  years,  they  could 
reach  a  state  of  being  developed  and  would  be  self-sustaining,  and 
therefore  move  out  of  the  title  III  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  not  an  obstacle  course.  You  are  not  putting 
up  a  row  of  hurdles,  are  you? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No,  we  are  basing  it  upon  an  assessment  of  the 
institution's  capacity  for  accelerated  development.  The  long-range  de- 
velopment plan  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  institution.  Review  panels 
and  site  visits  will  help  us  determine  which  institution  should  be 
selected  for  this  advanced  institutional  development  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  is  nothing  rigid  about  this  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHBAD.  We  certainly  do  not  intend  it  to  be  rigid.  We  in- 
tend development  to  follow  the  institution's  own  analysis  and  its  own 
plan,  and  selection  to  be  based  on  the  institutional  capability,  and  we 
expect  to  seek  outside  help  in  judging  that  capability. 

Mr.  Flood.  Just  so  Big  Brother  is  not  going  to  nin  around  like  a 
second  lieutenant  with  a  rule  book  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  MuTRHEAD.  No,  as  far  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it  Big 
Brother  will  not  be  doing  that. 

PHASING  Om  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STtTMES  (NDBA  71) 

Mr.  Ft^ood.  Very  \,^W,  You  nre  proposinjor  to  phase  out  language  and 
area  studies  authorized  by  NDEA  in  title  VI. 
Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Your  justification  states  that  the  urgent  need  for  these 
highlv  trained  specialists  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  has 
largely  been  met  and  is  a  fait  accomplir  That  was  a  pretty  casual 
statement  in  your  justification. 

What  evidence  can  you  supply  to  this  committee  that  this  is  so? 
We  are  going  to  need  a  lot  more  here  than  just  a  few  comments  in 
that  volume  of  justifications,  and  there  were  few. 

Mr.  MuiRHBAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  always  difficult  decisions 
to  make,  as  I  have  said  before. 
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When  we  have  made  a  decision  to  have  the  overriding  priority  in 
the  budget,  that  of  support  of  student  assistance,  then  flowing  from 
that  decision  come  some  very  difficult  decisions.  The  language  and 
area  studies  program  has  indeed  served  a  fine  and  very  important 
purpose.  That  purpose  will  need  to  continue  to  be  met. 

In  a^ri^'ing  at  our  decision  we  have  felt  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  done  a  reasonably  good  job  in  supporting  the  language  and 
area  centers.  There  had  to  come  a  time  when  the  inscitutions  them- 
selves had  put  enough  of  their  own  funds  into  the  support  of  those 
centers,  so  that  they  could  continue. 

We  do  not  expect  that  the  language  and  area  centers  will  just  wither 
away.  We  expect  that  they  will  continue.  But  we  have  had  to  make 
the  rather  difficult  decision  that  the  Federal  funds  could  be  used  to 
better  advantage  in  this  case  in  support  of  equal  education  opportunity 
for  young  people. 

Mr,  Flood.  I  know  what  your  attitude  was  on  these  programs  and 
I  know  what  ours  was.  I  get  the  impression  that  you  have  made  a 
conclusion,  but  you  leave  me  with  the  impression  that  the  need — and 
you  and  I  went  into  this  at  some  great  length — the  need  has  not  been 
met  at  all. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  need  probably  never  will  be  met. 

We  will  constantly  need  to  provide  trained  people  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  foreign  nations. 

We  made  a  judgment,  and  it  had  to  be  a  jud^ent,  that  there  was, 
a  greater  need^  and  that  the  money  that  was  available  should  be  used 
to  support  that  greater  need,  and  that  was  to  extend  equal  education 
opportunity  to  young  people. 

Mr.  Flood.  Very  well. 

FELLOWSHIP  fob  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

This  budget  includes  $750,000  for  "Fellowships  for  the  disadvan- 
taged." You  say  this  requires  legislation. 
Mr.  MiriRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  request  is  to  continue  the  funding  of  a  project  which  - 
is  referred  to  as  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity.  That 
is  CLEO.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  case  in  the  Washington  State 
Supreme  Court  concerning  law  school  admission  plans  ?  My  question 
is  what  implication  does  this  have  on  the  GLEO  project  ? 

I  have  here  a  clipping  taken  from  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday, 
February  18,  1973.  I  am  sure  you  all  read  it.  The  headline  is  "Suit 
Threatens  Law  Schools'  Minority  Admission  Plans,"  I  won't  go  into 
it  now  wif;h  you,  but  I  want  vou  to  take  this  with  you  because  this 
question  Ls  apparently  a  rapidly  developing  question. 

The  allegations,  I  gather  from  this  newspaper  article,  say  in  effect 
this: 

The  lawsuit  raised  a  sensitive  issue :  Are  white  students  being  discriminated 
against  In  favor  of  less  qualified  minorities? 

That  is  the  theme  of  this  article,  and  of  the  case  before  the  Washing- 
ton State  Supreme  Court. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  case? 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  have  read  about  it  but  I  ^vould  like  to  study  it 
some  moi'ft. 

Mi.  Flood.  1  will  submit  that  article  for  the  record  suud  if  you  do 
not  have  this  handy,  we  can  submit  a  copy  to  you. 
[The  article  follows:] 

{From  the  Washington  Post»  Feb.  18,  1973] 
Suit  Threatens  Law  Schools'  Minobity  Admissions  Flans 
(By  Philip  Hager) 

Seattle. — From  all  appearances,  Marco  De  Fuuis  had  it  made. 

Bona,  raised,  and  educated  in  Washington,  hardworking  and  aggressive,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kapi>a,  magna  cum  laude  university  graduate  wlUi  high  aptitude 
scores ;  he  seemed  assured  of  admission  when  lie  applied  3  years  ago  to  the 
University  of  Washington  law  school. 

But  he  was  rftjt<ited  then  and  in  1971  when  he  applied  again. 

To  find  out  why  and  to  gain  admission,  De  Fmiis  consulted  an  attorney  and 
theu  brought  a  lawsuit  that  has  since  drawn  nationwide  attention  and  provoked 
widespread  interest  among  law  school  officials  and  civil  rights  organizations. 

De  Funis,  a  wliite,  contended  he  had  been  denied  admission  because  of  his 
race— that  some  38  students  of  minority  races,  less  academically  Qualified  than 
he  was,  had  been  admitted  while  be  had  not. 

The  lawsuit  raised  a  sensitive  issue:  Are  white  students  being  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  less  qualified  minorities? 

Critics  of  the  trend  toward  sharply  increaaied  minority  enrollments  in  law 
schools  say  new  admission  policies  are  unfair  to  white  students  and,  in  the 
long  nm,  a  disservice  to  minorities  as  well. 

Pefend'i»rs  reply  that  relatively  few  qualifieii  whites  are  being  denied  admis- 
sion and  that,  even  if  they  are,  there  is  an  overriding  social  interest  in  increasing 
the  number  of  minority  law  students  and  future  lawyers. 

A  trial  court  judge  here  found  De  Fimis  had  been  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  De  Funis,  who  had  been  admitted  pending  the  outcome  of  the  case, 
continued  his  schooling. 

The  university  denied  discrimination,  defended  its  special  minority  admissions 
program  and  cited  a  need  for  minority  lawyers  (pointing  to  a  1968  study  that 
3,000  black  lawyers  were  needed  then  to  serve  the  V.iy,  black  community,  when 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  325,000  lawyers  wen>  black).  It  took  the  ease 
to  the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court  Both  sides,  now  awaiting  a  ruling,  say 
it  is  likely  the  issue  ultimately  will  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

De  Funis,  now  24,  working  parttime  in  a  clothing  store  and  doing  fairly  well 
by  his  estimate  in  law  school,  observed  in  an  interview : 

"It  wasn't  iny  intention  to  upset  the  university's  admissions  policy  *  *  *  but 
I  do  feel  a  lot  of  people  are  being  hurt  by  tliat  policy.  At  least,  someihing  should 
be  done  to  open  up  more  slots  to  law  school  applicants  v»ho  are  academically 
qualified." 

Minority  enrollments  in  law  schools,  spurred  by  special  admissions  policies, 
minority  applicants  not  accepted  under  regular  admissions  programs  are  con- 
sidered under  criteria  that  do  not  require  the  same  academic  standards  as  tegu- 
lar admissions. 

Surveys  show  that  5,105  minority  students — ^black,  Mexican-American,  Indian, 
Asian  and  others — were  enrolled  in  U.S.  law  schools  last  year,  making  up  about 
7  percent  of  the  full-time  enrollment  of  accredited  schools.  The  number  was 
nearly  double  the  figure  of  2  years  before. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley's  Boalt  Hall  School  of  Law  last 
year,  the  number  of  minorities  amounted  to  21  percent,  highest  in  the  country  ; 
at  i)e  Funis'  school,  the  University  of  Washington,  about  15  percent  of  this 
year's  first-year  class  is  minority. 

The  increases,  initiated  iu  the  wake  of  protests  by  minority  organizations,  gen- 
erally have  drawn  relatively  little  public  attention  and  some  ischool  ofllcials 
prefer  it  that  way. 

Some  fear  a  negative  public  reaction  to  minority  enrollment  programs  and 
are  paying  special  attention  to  the  De  Funis  case. 
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If  the  findings  of  the  Washington  trial  court— that  De  Funis  was  discriminated 
against—is  upheld  and  similar  ruling  emerge  in  other  S.  courts,  '  it  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  cMUing  effect"  on  these  special  progran^s,  t  :'<\  Michael  Moorhead, 
executive  director  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  programs  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  a  federally  funded  program  providing  financial  assistance  and  special 
training  to  disadvantaged  students.  "Already,"  he  said,  "we  feel  we  might  be  en- 
countering some  limitations — a  kind  of  *holding  pattern'  getting  in  on  minority 
enrollments." 

Another  view  is  expressed  by  Paul  Hartman,  director  of  the  law  department 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  New  York. 

"Special  minority  programs  for  undergraduates  are  fine,  but  law  school  admis- 
sions should  be  based  on  qualificaticns  alone,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed," 
said  Hartman.  "Any  action  where  a  less-qualified  student  is  taken  over  a  better- 
qualiiied  student  is  reverse  racism  and  discrimination." 

Albert  WeiSjS,  head  of  the  league's  discrimination  department  in  Chicago, 
said  the  trend  of  preferential  admissions  to  minorities  is  extending  not  only  to 
law  schools,  but  to  medical,  dental,  and  other  graduate  schools  as  well. 

In  all,  53  complaints  alleging  such  preferential  treatment  have  been  made 
through  his  office  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Weiss  said,  "We  believe  there  should  be  ways  to  advance  the  oportunity  for  mi- 
norities without  erecting  barriers  to  nonminorities." 

Mr.  Flood.  In  other  words,  what  implications  do  we  have  here  inso- 
far as  the  CLEO  project  is  concerned  ? 
Mr.  MtnRHy.Ai>.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Somebody  will  raise  it,  so  we  hetter. 
Mr.  Muirhead.  We  vi  ill  be  glad  to  re&pond. 
[The  information  follows  :J 

De  Funis  v.  Odeoaard  Case  and  It^  Implications  for  the  CIiBO 

On  March  S,  1973,  the  State  of  Washington's  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  lower 
court's  decision  and  held  that  Marco  De  Funis'  constitutional  rights  were  not 
violated  when  as  he  contended,' minority  students  with  lower  qualifications  were 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Washington's  law  school  while  he  was  not. 
In  overturning  the  lower  court  decision,  the  State  Supreme  Court  held  that : 
Classification  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  State  college  or  university 
on  the  basis  of  race,  and  favorable  consideration  of  one  race  over  another 
as  a  factor  in  the  school's  admission  policy,  when  the  purpose  of  such 
classification  is  to  promote  integration  and  to  undo  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination  .is  not,  per  se,  violative  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Federal  constitution. 
Moptwver : 

The  elimination  of  serious  racial  imbalances  caused  by  the  underrepresen- 
ti5\Hon  of  certain  minorities  within  public  legal  ediication  constitutes  a  com- 
pelling State  interest. 
In  the  context  of  State  interest  the  court  concluded  : 

Finally,  the  shortage  of  minority  attorneys — and,  consequently,  minority 
prosecutors,  judges,  und  public  officials — constitutes  an  undpiilably  com- 
pelling Ptate  Interest.  If  minorities  are  to  live  within  the  rulo  of  law,  they 
must  enjoy  equal  representation  witliln  our  legal  system. 
Thus,  It  would  appear  that  the  State  of  Washington  Siipi-eme  Court  ruling 
would  sanction  and  uphold  the  objectives  of  the  CLEO  program  and  other  similar 
programs  which  are  designed  to  redress  imbalances  in  our  society  caused  by 
years  of  either  overt  dlscriminatiwi  or  neglect 

That  the  predominant  minorities  are  grossly  underrepresented  in  our  society 
is  all  too  evident  No  more  than  3  i>ercent  of  our  r^'atlon'3  lawyers  ave  black, 
Spanish  sumamed,  or  native  American.  Yet  these  groups  comprise  above  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  This  problem  takes  on  &j)ecial  meaiimg  when  w** 
are  reminded  that  in  1970  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  a  nonwhite  population 
of  nearly  a  million  who  were  served  by  nine  black  lawyers. 

As  a  result  of  efforis  like  the  CliEO  program,  last  year's  law  school  enrollment 
Included  5,568  minority  students  ^making  up  some  6  p  »rcent  of  the  tox'^al  law 
students.  This  would  suggest  that  in  the  near  future  tlie  percentage  of  minority 
lawyers  in  the  population  will  increase  somewhat  but  only  slightly.  Thus  it  seems 
clear  /that  unless  efforts  to  increase  tlie  number  of  minority  lawyers  is  expanded 
the  supply  will  continue  to  fall  far  short  of  the  demand. 
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Mr.  FwoD.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Tliink  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STUDENT  AID  RELATED  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

Dr.  Muirhead,  how  many  college  students  do  we  have  in  the  country 
in  all? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  The  present  enrollment  in  higher  education  is  about 
81/2  million. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  am  looking  at  all  the  categories  you  addressed  your- 
self to  here.  BOG's.  which  you  say  will  take  care  of  1%  million, 
roughly;  work-study  at  545,000;  interest  subsidy  loans,  li^  million 
students,  I  i.ould  assume.  Co-op  education,  300,000,  Special  pr-ograms 
for  the  dispdvantaged,  278,000.  My  addition  gives  me  4,200,000,  or 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  total  numbei-  of  8,5W),0O0  students  attend- 
ing college.  Question  No.  1 :  How  much  overlap  is  there  in  tLese  figures 
with  respect  to  a  student  participating  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  cate- 
gories which  I  have  cited  ?  Is  that  possible  ? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  We  can  provide  you  with  an  estimate  of  that.  Our 
tabulation,  if  I  may,  indicates  that  the  student  aid  programs — the  basic 
opportunity  grants,  the  work-study,  the  direct  loans,  and  the  subsi- 
dized insured  loans  -would  provide  a  little  over  4  million  awards. 
There  is  overlap  there.  The  4  million  that  we  are  talking  about  repre- 
sents the  number  of  awards  not  the  number  of  students,  since  many 
students  will  have  more  than  one  form  of  aid. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  those  figures  exclude  returning  veterans  who 
might  be  going  to  school  under  the  Gl  bill  ? 

Mr.  MtJiRifiEAD.  These  figures  would  include  returning  veterans  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  student  aid  programs. 

As  you  know^  under  the  statute  we  are  required  to  take  into  account 
one-half  of  their  GI  benefits  as  part  of  their  family  contribution  in 
computing  their  basic  grant.  Having  done  thatj  they  are  eligible, 

STUDENTS  NOT  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  AID 

Mr.  Michel.  Bo  you  have  any  idea  who  these  other  4i^  million 
students  would  be?  Would  they  all  be  coming  from  families  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  who  would  not  need  to  turn  ^o  some  ^Tm  of 
Federal  assistance? 

!Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  Yes,  Mr.  Michel.  All  programs  that  provide  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy,  whether  it  be  a  subsidized  loan  program  or  a  work -study 
program,  or  a  basic  opportunity  grants  program,  or  work-study  pro- 
gram, require  that  tfie  student  demonstrate  need. 

That  need,  of  course,  with  higher  education  costs  being  what  they 
are  today,  can  include  families  ranging  above  $1|5,000  in  income. 

For  example,  under  the  guaraiiteed  student  loan  program,  as  you 
may  know,  we  have  just  published  as  of  March  1  the  new  regulations 
for  that,  which  say  in  effect  that  if  a  student  brings  to  a  bank  a  state- 
ment from  the  financial  aid  officer  showing  that  he  has  need,  based  on 
his  family  income  and  his  other  sources  of  income,  and  the  cost  of 
education  at  the  institution,  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  subsidized 
guaranteed  loan  program.  Under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  the 
range  of  family  income  goes  from  very  low  family  income  to  as  high 
as  $15,000  or  $18,000. 
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THRESHOLD  LEA^LS  FOR  EXISTING  PROGIL^^tS 

Mr.  Michel.  We  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  talking  about 
specific  figures  and  funding  levels  for  fiscal  yeai*  1974  when  we  have 
not  come  to  any  resolution  yet  on  die  supplemental  with  respect  to 
figures  in  1973.  We  have  already  gone  ovor,  during  the  supplemraUal, 
what  you  would  like  to  see  come-  about,  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  controversy  with  respect  to  those  threshold  level?  which 
appear  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

What  is  your  /iew  with  respect  to  those  threshold  levels  so  far  as  the 
1974  request  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  MuiuHEAD.  Our  view  is  that  the  amount  of  money  that  is  in  the 
1974  budget  for  student  financial  assistance  "an  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage by  supporting  the  basic  rpportunit;;  grants  program  at  the 
level  of  $959  million,  than  by  reducnig  the  amount  for  basic  grants  in 
order  to  fund  supplementary  opportunity  grants  and  the  NDEA  capi- 
tal contribution. 

MINIMUM  FUNDING  FOR  BOG  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  The  other  day  I  asked  a  question  which  I  prefaced  by 
saying  there  obviously  was  a  difference  of  opinion  and  that  you  could 
not  be  absolutely  assured  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  you  were 
going  to  get  your  $622  million  for  BOG's  for  fiscal  year  1973. 1  posed 
the  question,  what  would  be  the  minimum  amount  required  to  keep  the 
BOG  program  viable? 

The  response  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  million. 
Would  it  make  any  difference  if  I  asked  that  question  today  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  1974?  I  will  go  on  to  say  that,  if  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,  then  for  fiscal  1974  we  could  have  that  amount  and  still 
practically  meet  those  threshold  amounts  called  for  in  the  law. 

I  say  that  only  because,  generally  speaking,  the  feeling  on  this  .side 
of  the  table  is,  regirdless  of  our  differences,  that  we  want  to  do  our 
best  to  hold  within  an  overall  figure,  but  we  might  have  differences 
as  to  how  that  pie  ought  to  be  divided. 

What  do  you  say  in  response  to  that  f|uestion  or  observation? 

Mr.  MuTHHEAD.  I  must  say,  as  I  have  said  consistently  in  response  to 
questions  that  were  related  to  that,  that  our  judgmer*  is  that  we  can 
reach  more — equitably  more — students  by  support  of  '.Ue  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants  prograir.  You  asked  at  our  previous  meeting  on  the  sup . 
plemental  what  the  viable  level  for  the  basic  opportunities  grants  pro- 
gram would  be  and  I  r^iplied  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  million.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  assum^  thar,  I  would  recommend  that*  I  think  that  the  $622  million 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  under  the  basic  opportunity  grants 
program  rather  than  $500  m'llion  for  basic  opportunity  grants  and 
$130  million  which  is  the  ma.^dated  level  in  the  le^rislation  for  the 
supplementary  opportunity  gra  its. 

I  would  have  to  be  consistent  in  replying  to  your  question  on  the 
1974  budget.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  money  that  is  available  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  as  we  have  budgeted  it.  We  can  help  more 
students  and  help  them  more  equitably  and  let  them  know  before  school 
begins  the  size  of  the  grant  they  are  likely  to  receive.  Within  our  total, 
we  believe  that  this  will  be  more  effective  a;d  than  we  could  provide 
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if  we  diverted  funds  to  supplementary  opportunity  grants  and  NDEA 
loans. 

EFFECT  OF  LESS  THAN  FtLL  FUNDING  FOR  BOG 

Mr.  Michel.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  You  say  full  funding 
affecting  li^  million  students. 
Mr.  MxjiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  whether  or  not  it  is  a  meaningful  level  of  support, 
taking  into  account  family  incomes  or  not,  what  is  the  effect  if  we  cut 
what  you  consider  to  be  full  funding  back  to  some  other  figure  ? 

Does  it  affect  the  uMmbor  of  students  and  the  level  of  support,  or  just 
the  level  of  support  for  the  same  number  of  students  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  It  does  not  affect  the  number  of  students.  It  does 
affect  the  level  of  support.  It  affects  it  in  ways  that  sometimes  would 
seem  to  be  quite  unfair.  If  we  reduce  the  amount  of  support  below  the 
full  funding  leA^el,  which  we  estimate  to  be.  at  $959  million,  then  there 
are  provisions  in  the  law  which  are  set  in  motion,  which  require  that  if 
a  student  has  this  level  of  support  he  Avill  get  this  percentage  of  his 
entitlement.  If  it  is  reduced  rather  drastically  we  would  have  a  pro 
rati  reduction  of  entitlements.  This  tends  to  cause  a  sharp  red,v  tion 
in  the  size  of  grants  to  the  needier  students. 

MINIMITM  GRANT  PER  STUDENT  UNDER  BOG 

Mr.  MiCKEL.  I  asked  you  earlier  at  what  level  a  family's  income 
would  screen  them  out  completely  f  rohi  participation. 

Let  me  go  to  the  other  side  or  the  lower  side.  What  is  the  minimum 
amount,  or  is  there  a  minimum  amount,  that  a  student  would  get?  We 
heard  it  facetiously  said  you  leave  him  with $15  or  $10. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  That  was  not  facetious. 

Mr.  MiCHKL.  If  said  in  all  seriousness,  does  it  go  down  to  zero  ? 

Mr.  MxjiRHEAD.  No;  there  are  two  provisions  m  the  law  depending 
on  the  level  of  funding. 

If  the  funding  is  at  the  full  level,  then  the  ffrants  are  made  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $200.  If  the  amount  of  support  for  the  basic  opportunity 
grants  program  is  reduced,  another  provision  of  the  law  comes  into 
effect  which  says  that  the  minimum  grant  would  be  $50. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  mind  specifying  at  what  level  that  goes 
down  to  $50? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Let  me.  ask  Mr*  Voigt. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  As  soon  as  you  are  below  full  funding,  the  minimum 
grant  is  reduced  to  $50  automatically. 

Mr.  Michel.  Less  than  full  funding  for  the  whole  program,  you 
go  down  to  $50  automatically.  That  is  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  VoioT.  Yes,  that  is  the  law. 

adjustment  for  gi  beneptts 

Mrs.  Green.  What  about  the  provisions  that  half  of  the  GI  pay- 
ment has  to  be  subtracted  as  family  contribution  ? 

The  GI  payn)Giit  is  $220.  That  amounts  to  $2,640  a  year.  Half  of  . 
$1,320;  and  the  total  amount  is  $1,400  that  a  person  would  be  entitled 
to  under  BOG. 

How  do  you  plan  to  werk  that  out  ? 
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Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  The  statute  provides  that  one-half  of  the  GI  bene- 
fits will  be  used  as  a  family  contnbution.  So  a  GI  who  was  gottinj^  per- 
haps $200  a  month  

ilr.  CoxTf:.  $220. 

Mrs.  Grfxn,$220. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Under  the  formula,  §990  of  a  veteran's  GI  bill  bene- 
fits would  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  MuiRiiE/\n.  Then  that  would  be  added  to  his  family  contribu- 
tion. Let  us  say  he  came  from  a  family  and — and  I  nm  assuminj^  he  is 
u  dependent  student — if  he  came  from  a  family  where  there  was  com- 
plete need,  and  tliere  was  no  family  contribution  and  he  was  elifrible 
for  the  $1,400,  then  that  $1,400  Avoufd  be  reduced  by  one-half  of  his  GI. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  $990, 

Mr.  MuiRHKAD.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  Grekn.  If  he  gets  $2,640,  one-half  of  that  is  $1,320,  and  that 
would  be  considered  as  tlie  family  contribution. 
Are  you  subtracting $1,320  from  $1,400? 

Mr.  CoNTE.  He  gets  $1,980  for  9  months  of  school.  He  only  gets  paid 
while  he  is  going  to  school, 
Mr.  Flood.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Then  about  $1,000  from  $1,400  for  9  nionths  of  school- 
no  summer  attendance. 
Mr.  Muiriiead.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CoxTE.  So  thnt  leaves  him  $600. 
Mr.  MuiRiiEAO.  About  $400, 

iMr.  CoxTC.  This  is  the  man  who  went  out  and  fought  a  bloody 
war  that  he  did  not  want  any  pait  of,  and  now  he  is  really  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  deah 

I  think  it  is  terrible. 

Mr,  Muiriiead.  Mr.  Conte,  I  think  you  should  know  that  is  the 
way  the  law  is  written. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  It  is  wrong  and  we  better  cliange  it. 

I  hope  the  administration  comes  up  here  with  a  message  propos- 
ing that  this  provision  affecting  the  Vietnam  veteran  be  changed. 
Believe  me,  I  liave  just  come  back  from  hearings  I  held  all  day 
Friday  in  Cleveland.  These  men  are  upset  and  frustrated.  They  are 
having  a  really  difficult  time  of  it  They  cannot  go  to  school.  Foi-get 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  all  the  otlier  bicr-name  schools.  He  has  aJl  he  can 
do  to  go  to  ft  community  college. 

Mr.  Flood,  And  enouffli  are  not  going  to  any  school. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  For  the  big  schools,  the  Vietnam-era  veteran-  consti- 
tutes only  1  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  used  to  be  in  my  time,  after  World  War  I  and  after 
Woi-ld  War  II,  80  percent  of  the  students  were  GIs. 

Mr.  Michel.  For  a  balanced  record,  the  figures  will  show  that 
there  are  far  more  people  in  service  ''oday  and  returning  from  the 
sci'vice  who  have  already  completed  th  »ir  college  than  there  ever  were 
during  World  War  II  when  none  of  ns  were  old  enough  to  really 
get  started  and  all  had  to  go, 

Mr.  CoXTE.  Not  enlisted  men.  Yon  are  talking  about  the  ones  whoso 
fathei-s  had  money.  They  got  a  deferment  and  went  to  college. 

The  poor  man  who  couldn't  afford  college  went  in  and  fought 
the  war. 
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TREiVi^MENT  OF  INDEPEXDKXT  STUDE^^TS 

Ky.  Michel.  The  figures  do  not  prove  the  point  you  iirc  making. 
T'.icy  prove  absolutdy  the  opposite.  Ix^t  mo  ask  you  this:  Doctor, 
ytu^iirtde  a  point  of  difference  between  a  dependent  child  and  a 
Ivjndependent  child.  Is  that  treated  the  sivme  way  nndcr.the  Int<irnal 
Kevenue  Code,  ov  nt  aj?e  21  or  22  while  going  to  school ? 

Ml'.  MuiKiiEAD.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Voigt. 

Mr.  MicHEi..  Tliis  would  make  a  difference  with  respect  to  a  re- 
turning veteran  when  he  comes  back.  Take  my  oldest  son,  when  he 
gets  out  he  is  no  longer  a  dependent  of  mine.  Conceivably  he  can 
qualify  for  the  GI  bill.  I  am  sure  when  he  fii*st  comes  back  he  will 
be  staying  witli  us  if  he  cloes  not  get  married,  but  if  I  say,  ^'You  are 
on  your  own/'  the  extent  of  his  income  in  this  computation  surely 
is  the  GI  bill  if  lie  is  not  making  anything  else  on  tlir  side,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Voigt.  The  vetei'an's  benefits  are  treated  exax^tly  the  same, 
whether  he  is  dependent  or  independent. 

Mr.  MuiRUEAi).  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  give  Mr. 
Michel  the  definition  we  are  using  of  an  independent  student. 

Mr.  VoTGT.  An  independent  student  has  to  meet  throe  tests.  First,  he 
cannot  have  been  claimed  by  his  parents  on  the  previous  year's  income 
tax. 

Second,  he  cannot  receive  more  than  $600  support  from  his  parents 
during  the  previous  year. 

Th?  rd,  he  cannot  live  at  home  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Miciirx.  So  that  does  take  care  or  meets  part  of  the  objection 
that  lias  been  raised  here  with  respect  to  some  of  our  returning  vet- 
erans. Not  all  of  them,  but  I  guess  a  segment. 

Mrs.  Greek.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MiCHFX.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Greex.  I  thought  all  veterans  regardless  of  these  three  quali- 
fications are  considered  as  independent. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  thought  they  were  all  considered  to  be  inde- 
pendent? 

Mrs.  Green.  Kegardless  of  these  three  qualifications.  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  YoiGT.  Not  under  the  basic  grant  regulations  we  are  proposing 
for  the  family-contribution  schedule.  The  independent-student  test 
would  still  apply.  The  veteran  would  not  automatically  be  independent. 

Mr.  MiciiFX.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  that  could  easily  be  remedied 
with  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  law,  or  maybe  less  thau  that.  That  would 
seem  to  be  an  ineq\iity .  whether  it  was  foreseen  or  not. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  Did  you  say  every  veteran  would  be  declared  an  inde- 
pendent? 

Mr,  Voigt.  No, 

Mr.  ]\'IiCHEL.  This  is  the  point  Mrs.  Green  was  maldng.  That  was  her 
iinpression,  but  the  interpretation  is  something  contrary  to  that.  That 
might  be  open  to  question  and  I  guess  we  will  just  have  to  have  a  shake- 
out  period. 

I  think  that  will  conclude  my  line  of  questioning  for  the  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey. 
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ELIMINATING  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Obey.  If  I  can  touch  on  libraries  just  a  second,  page  156  of  your 
justifications,  school  library  resources.  What  are  you  doing  with 
libraries?  You  are  just  eliminating  this  program  completely. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  school  library  program,  the  title  II  program, 
yes.  we  are  eliminating  that  program. 

We  are  saying  that  school  libraries  will  be  eligible  for  support  under 
the  special  revenue- sharing  legislation  which  we  are  proposing. 

Mr.  OBp:y.  Will  there  be  earmarked  funds  for  libraries  or  not? 

Mr.  MtjiRhead.  There  will  not  be  earmarked  funds  for  libraries,  but 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  State  and  the  local  scho^^l  district 
to  move  funds  from  one  targeted  area  to  another,  and  they  could  put 
money  into  support  of  libraries. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  is  obvious,  but  the  point  is  that  you  are  not  going 
to  be  declaring  that  library  support  is  essential. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  not  identifying  it  as  one  of  those  categories. 

Mr.  Obey*  Do  yon  agree  with  that  decision  personally  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  agree  with  that  decision  personally,  based  upon 
the  rationale  I  used  in  the  beginning,  that  with  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  available,  we  made  a  wise  decision  in  my  judgment  to  concen- 
trate on  student  financial  aid. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  This  is  consistent  with  the  whole  approach  of  get- 
ting away  f i  om  additional  categories. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  is  one  man's  opinion,  I  understand  you  want  to  get 
away  from  :he  categories.  I  also  come  from  an  area  that  is  in  short, 
supply  of  libraries  and  library  services,  is  sparsely  populated  and  so 
stretched  out  and  in  some  areas  so  poor  that  at  least  one  county  in  my 
district  has  a  doctor-patient  ratio  as  bad  as  Nicaragua.  We  have  the 
same  situation  in  regard  to  libraries  in  some  isolated  areas. 

So  I'm  a  little  concerned  about  the  lack  of  earmarking. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  RELATED  TO  RIGJIT  TO  READ  PROGRAM 

I  noticed  in  last  year's  hearings  that  you  indicated  that  "support 
for  the  purchase  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks  by  public  edu- 
cational agences  for  use  by  students  and  teachers  in  both  public  and 
private  schools  are  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  Right  to  Read 
goals  established  for  the  1970s."  If  they  were  so  essential  last  year, 
why  woiild  they  not  be  earmarked,  or  at  least  some  of  the  funds  ear- 
marked in  this  budget  year?. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  I  think  I  would  add  

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Muirhead  answer  that. 

It  was  his  statement  last  year. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  continuing  with  our  priority  consideration 
of  Right  to  Read.  We  would  expect  that  substantial  support  for 
Right  to  Read  would  come  through  special  ravenue  sharing  and  ear- 
marking of  special  revenue  sharing  for  compensatory  ^ucation. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  talking  about  libraries,  and  you  madv^.  the  state- 
ment last  year,  paraphrasing  it  again,  if  we  are  to  meet  our  Right  to 
Read  goals  support  for  libraries  is  essential." 

If  that  is  correct,  why  don't  you  have  plans  for  earmarlnng  some 
of  those  fimds  for  libraries? 
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Mr.  MniRHEAD.  I  guess  I  have  to  repeat  what  I  have  said.  Our 
jiid^nent  tliis  year  is  that  with  the  money  available  to  us  we  felt  that 
we  could  pureue  our  Right  to  Read  objective  by  emphasizing  the  use 
of  coin])ensatory  funds  under  title  I  for  Right  to  Read  purposes. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  still  don't  understand  what  the  difference  is  in  condi- 
tions between  last  year  and  this. 

EFFECT  OF  TEKMIKATIXG  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Let  me  just  ask  another  question,  then — let  me  just  read  a  state- 
ment that  came  from  our  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  : 
"In  Wisconsin  the  zero  funding  of  LSCA  would  mean  that  14,607  dis- 
advantaged and  minority  people  would  lose  all  library  services,  50,- 
000  rural  disadvantaged  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the 
State" — that  is  my  part — 'Svould  lose  their  bookmobile  service,  which 
is  virtually  their  entire  public  library  service;  1,115,366  patrons  would 
lose  books  by  mail  services,  more  than  900  hours  per  week  of  local  li- 
brary services,  and  360  bookmobile  hours  i>er  week  would  disappear. 
Twenty-six  employees  in  the  additional  library  services  and  24  em- 
ployees in  local  and  system  libraries  will  be  laid  off."  That  sounds  like 
a  pretty  big  impact  to  me  and  I  recognize  that  the  State  can  do  some- 
thing to  correct  that,  but  I  have  no  assurance  they  will.  That  means 
that  iny  district,  if  its  interest  are  not  parallel  with  the  judgments 
made  by  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  Govenior,  will  be  in  trou- 
ble, won't  it? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  think  so.  Of  coni^e,  this  is  quite  in  line  with 
letting  the  States  decide  their  own  priorities.  I  think  it  would  also  Ix* 
helpful  for  me  to  share  .i^ith  you  that  under  the  public  libmry  pn^ 
gram,  which  is  also  not  funded  in  the  1974  biulget,  that  support  for 
the  public  library  program  can  be  made  available  under  general  rev- 
enue-sharing. 

OTHER  TERMIKATIOXS  OF  EDUCATIOX  PROGJttVMS 

Mr.  Orey.  I  understand  that.  We've  heard  that  many  times.  I  just 
question  the  wisdom  of  it.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  money  for 
supplementary  grants,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MuiRHKAD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Obey.  And  no  money  for  direct  student  loans. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  No  new  money  for  direct  student  loans.  There  will 
be  available  about  ^180  million  for  direct  student  loans  in  the  revolv- 
ing funds  of  institutions. 

Mr.  Obey.  On  title  VI,  what  would  the  cost  be  if  you  were  to  pro- 
vide— and  I  know  that  these  are  1-year  scholarships,  but  I  also  know 
that  a  good  many  students  go  into  that  area  knowing  that  they  have 
a  good  shot  getting  them  renewed  again  and  again  until  they  are  out 
of  the  program — given  that  assumption,  what  would  the  cost  be  in- 
stead of  dropping  the  guillotine  on  title  VI  fellowships,  of  phasing  out 
those  fellowship  portions  of  that  program  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Our  best  estimate  on  that — of  coui^e,  we  would  not 
know  how  many  would  continue  into  the  second  yeai\  but,  if  it  fol- 
lowed previous  practice — it  would  require  about  $3.4  million  to  con- 
tinue the  program  into  the  second  year. 
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Mr.  Obey.  $3.4  million,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

STUDENTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  GUARANTEED  LOA^fS 

Mr.  Obey.  On  page  37,  talking  about  the  student  loans,  it  says  that 
for  many  students  guaranteed  student  loans  ,vill  be  the  only  available 
student  aid. 

Would  you  give  me  a  profile  of  the  kind  of  kid  who  would  fall  into 
that  situation? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that  and  provide  extended 
statistics  for  the  record. 

Let  me  just  share  what  I  have  before  me. 

This  is  the  distribution  of  loans  according  to  family  income.  Our 
records  show  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  provides  about 
22  percent  of  its  loans  to  students  in  the  under-$3,000  adjusted  family 
income. 

About  28  percent  between  $3,000  and  $6,000;  23.5  percent  between 
$6,000  and  $9,000;  18  percent  between  $9,000  and  $12,000;  10  percent 
between  $12,000  and  $15,000;  about  2  percent  for  those  $15,000  family 
income  and  over. 

There  are  some  misconceptions,  I  think,  about  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

[T?he  information  follows:] 
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A  profile  of  the  kind  of  students  for  whom  guaranteed  student  loans 
will  be    the  only  available  student  aid. 

Those  students  not  qualifying  for  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  and/or 
College  Work  Study  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  look  to  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  as  a  source  of  student  aid.    Generally  speaking,  students  with 
family  incomes  over  $10,000,  graduate  students,  and  students  attending  the 
approximately  600  foreign  and  3,000  vocational  inntitutions  with  eligibility 
limited  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  will  not  have  access  to 
these  two  Federal  aid  programs.     In  addition,  students  unable  to  obtain 
direct  and  usually  limited  institutional  aid  or  other  bcholarships  or  grants 
will  turn  to  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

The  most  recent  period  for  which  data  are  available  to  construct  a 
borrower  profile  is  fiscal  year  1972.    During  that  year,  only  1.8  percent 
of  all  borrowers  with  Federally  Insured  Loans  received  aid  under  the  other 
Federally  sponsored  programs  (CWS,  NDEA,  NDSL,  EGG).    Although  comparable 
data  are  not  collected,  the  same  pattern  is  assumed  for  the  State  Agency 
phase  of  the  program.    The  general  profile  for  that  year  would,  therefore, 
be  representative  of  those  student  relying  exclusively  on  aid  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 


PROFILE  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LCAN  PROGRAM 
Fiscal  Year  1972 


Adjusted 

Gross 

Age  Sex 

-0-0 

2,999 

21.7 

11.8 

Under  18         3.9  Male 

64.5 

3,000 

-  5,999 

23.3 

16.2 

18     -  20       42.7  Female 

34.7 

6,000 

-  -8,999 

•  22.5 

17.8 

21    -  24       32.4     No  Response 

0.8 

9,000 

-  11,000 

•  17.5 

18.4 

25  and  up  21.0 

12,000 

-  .14,999 

.  10.8 

16.3 

15,000 

-  Over 

4.2 

19.5 

Marital  status 

Single  72.2 

Race 

Married  24.1 

White 

'  73.9 

No  Response  3.7 

Negro 

17. -2 

Other 

4.0 

Enrol lement  Status 

No  Response 

4.9 

Full-time  85.6 

Half-time  14.4 


Aademic  Year 

First  39.5 

Second  17.7 

Third  16.8 

Fourth  15.0 

Graduate  9.4 

No  Response  1.6 
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Mr.  Obey.  But  that  is  still  not  on  the  pin.  I  just  want  you  to  explain 
to  me  exactly  what  the  economic  situation  is  of  a  kid  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  language,  will  have  available  to  him  only  a  guaranteed 
student  loan. 

WTiat  income  will  that  family  have  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Who  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  basic  grant?  I  am 
trying  to  understand  the  thrust  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  trying  to  understand  your  language.  Explain  to 
me  so  I  can  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  "for  some  stu- 
dents, guaranteed  student  loans  will  be  the  only  available  student 
aid." 

What  kind  of  stu  Jcuts  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  They  would  be  students  coming  from  families  in 
upper  middle  income  brackets. 
Mr.  Obey.  How  do  you  define  that  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Our  definition  of  that  would  be  that  stucients  who 
come  from  familicnS  that  would  not  be  eligible  for  basic  opportunity 
grants,  and  that  runs  up  to  +he  $10,000  to  fl2,000  group.  There  would 
be  some  students  in  the  $li;,000  to  $15,000  income  level  who  could 
qualify  for  college  work  study  under  certain  circumstances.  For  an 
undergraduate,  the  needs  analysis  might  indicate,  an  expected  family 
contribution  of  $1,400.  That  would  mean  no  basic  grant.  He  still  might 
need  a  loan.  He  might,  or  might  not  get  a  work-study  job. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  abcut  graduate  students? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  A  graduate  student  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  basic 
grant.  He  might  obtain  a  work-study  job  or  a  direct  loan,  depending  on 
his  situation  and  the  situation  at  his  school. 

Mr.  Obey.  Assuming  that  the  interest  cost  on  that  is  614  percent, 
which  I  think  is  a  reasonable  assumption — it  could  be  higher,  is  that 
right?  .  ■ 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  interest  rate  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  is  7  percent. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  it  is  7  percent,  I  come  back  to  the  same  question  I  asked 
last  week  and  to  which  you  were  going  to  supply  for  the  record. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  the  information  now. 

EXAMPLE  OF  A  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAX 

Take  a  graduate  student  who  stays  3  years.  Let  us  make  an  luilikely 
assumption  that  he  has  been  able  to  go  through  college  on  a  cash  basis 
and  does  not  owe  a  dime  for  undergraduate  work.  If  he  goes  to  gradu- 
ate school  for  3  years,  what  ^s  the  maximum  he  can  borrow  each  year? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  He  can  borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  he  borrows  ^10,000  and  marries  a  girl  who  is  also  a 
gr.iduate  student,  after  they  both  get  out  of  college,  if  they  both  bor- 
rowed the  maximum  they  have  $20,000  which  they  owe;  is  that  riglit  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Obey.  AVhat  would  be  the  total  pay  out  for  that  including  prin- 
cipal and  interest  over  the  life  of  that  repayment? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  have  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

In  that  rather  extreme  situation  you  mentioned  where  both  the 
graduate  student  and  his  wife  liave  both  borrowed  up  to  the  maximum 
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of  $10,000  each,  obviously  tlie  very  firet  tiling  you  Avould  ?ay  i?"-  that 
tliey  would  have  to  pay  the  interest  on  tliat  and  the  interest  wf  uid  be 
$1,400  a  year.  We  can  provide  for  the  record  wliat  tlie  aiuu  al  pay- 
ment would  be  over  the  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  w  luld  like  that,  but  I  would  also  like  to  know  tl  e  totnl 
amountv  It  shouh.^  be  an  easy  figure  to  ^et.  I  want  in  tlie  record  tlie 
total  cost  for  that  hid. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  a 's ;  and  his  wife  or  that  family. 

Mr.  Obt.y.  Yes ;  for  that  family. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

[The  information  follows :] 

If  a  husband  and  wife  both  borrowed  the  maximum  of  $10,000  each  (total 
$20,000),  at  7  percent  simple  interest  per  annum,  and  elected  to  repay  over  10 
years  in  120  monthly  installments,  the  monthly  payment  and  l"Oial  iiavmeuts 
woulii  be  aonlied  as  follows : 


Monthly  i 
payment 

Principal 

Interest 

Total  principal 
and  int'srest 

Wife  

  5U6. 20 

  n6.20 

$10,  GOO 
10,  GOO 

$3, 928. 24 
3,928.  24 

$13,928.  24 
13,928.  24 

  232.40 

20,  GOO 

7. 856. 48 

27, 856. 48 

^  Final  installment  to  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  all,  given  the  time. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green. 


ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  GI  BEKEmS  UNDER  BOG  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Greex.  I  would  say  fii'st  of  all  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Obey's  ex- 
ample is  an  extreme  situation.  It  may  not  be  $10,000  for  the  graduate 
but  \Yhat  they  must  borrow  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  the  way 
you  are  moving  there  would  be  lots  of  students  that  would  have  bor- 
rowed the  $10,000.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  GI.  Some  figures  you  used  a 
moment  ago,  if  we  say  it  is  9  months  for  the  GI  and  he  has  the  $980, 
then  he  would  be  entitled  to  $420 ;  is  that  right  ?  j   _ 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  Green.  If  there  is  60-percent  funding,  what  would  the  GI  get? 

Mr.  VoiG'i\  At  less  than  full  funding  you  then  go  immediately  into 
the  one-half  of  need  limitation.  You  reduce  the  awards  under  less  than 
full  funding  by  percentages  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  award. 
Any  award  that  is  less  than  $600  would  be  reduced  by  50  percent. 

oo  that  student  would  get  one-half  of  the  $410  or  $205. 

Mrs.  Greek.  At  60-percent  funding. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  Green.  If  we  do  as  the  law  requires  and  fund  EOG,  work-study 
and  NDEA,  these  would  be  left  out  of  $872  million— $219  million, 
which  you  say  would  not  be  a  viable  program.  That  would  be  20-percent 
funding. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  are  correct. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  would  have  a  fifth  of  $420  or  less  than  $100  that 
the  GI  would  get  under  BOG. 
Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 
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Mrs.  Green.  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  gr.ant  this  would 
not  be  the  case.  The  GI,  if  he  needed  the  money,  would  still  be  able 
to  get  up  to  $1500,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  V  oiGT.  I*think  that  is  right. 

STATUS  OF  CONTRACT  TO  IMPLEMENT  BOG 

Mrs.  Green.  The  contracts  from  college  scholarsliips  college  testing 
or  ACT  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  Aveek  ago  today. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  bidders  who  wished  to  contract  for  the  processing 
of  family  contribution  statements  were  submitted  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.  Green.  Did  they  come  in? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes,  they  did. 

Mrs.  Green.  What  are  the  results  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  are  at  the  momeu  .ii  the  last  phase  of  evaluating  the 
proposals  and  we  expexit  to  be  issuing  a  contract  either  this  coming 
Saturday  or  next  Monday. 

Mrs.  Green.  What  is  the  cost  per  student? 

Mr*  VoiGT.  Because  of  the  way  the  evaluation  process  works  for  a 
contract  of  this  kind,  we  have  not  yet  had  a  look  at  the  cost  proposals. 
We  first  do  a  technical  evaluation  of  the  proposal,  coiTiiplete  a  rating 
on  the  proposal  and  then  look  at  the  cost* 

We  have  not  had  the  cost  proposal. 

Mi's.  Green.  Is  it  within  the  ballpark  yon  suggested  the  other  day, 
that  it  will  be  between  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  student? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  honestly  can  say  we  have  not  yet  looked  at  the  cost. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  will  have  it  by  this  Saturday? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  are  hoping  to  issue  a  letter  contract  by  either  Satur- 
duv  or  Monday. 

ii"r«  Green.  Then  you  would  know  by  that  time  so  w^e  could  kno^v 
by  next  week. 

Mr.  VoTGT.  That  is  right. 

INSTITUTIONAL  REQUESTS  FOR  STUDENT  ATD 

Mrs.  Green.  On  the  estimate  that  you  have  provided  for  1,577,000 
students  in  fiscal  year  1974  at  full  funding,  those  would  be  the  ones 
that  you  would  think  would  be  eligible  for  BOG. 

At  this  pomt  in  the  record  would  you  supply  the  institutional  re- 
quests for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  all  of  the  student  aid  programs,  and 
the  pcanel  approved  amounts  for  the  various  States? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Green.  For  all  of  the  programs. 

[The  information  follows :] 


INSTITUTIONAL  REnUESTS  FOR  STUDENT  AID 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 
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Estimated 

Gross  Request 

Panel  Approved 

NDSL    

SEOGIY  

SEOG  RY  

SEOG  total  

  686.2 

  401.9 

  151.9 

484.8 
583.3 
'  333. 6 
147.3 
480.9 

Total  1  

  1J88.7 

1,549.0 
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Mrs.  Grken.  Do  you  have  at  this  time  any  estimate  what  that  would 
het 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No ;  but  we  certainly  will  get  it  for  the  record. 

Mrs.  Ctrkex.  Does  it  square  with  your  idea  that  *'the  commitment  is 
aimed  at  making  the  entire  range  of  post-secondary  educational  op- 
portunity availaole  to  all  who  seek  them  w*ithout  regard  to  the  stu- 
dent s  economic  or  social  status''?  You  say  that  you  will,  at  full  fund- 
ing, provide  $1,577,000  BOG's.  Would  you  hazard  a  guess  whether 
those  two  statements  square  with  each  other  and  with  the  institutional 
requests  for  the  various  programs  or  the  panel  approved  requests  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  and  would  niore  or  less  be 
raising  my  own  petard  in  hazarding  that  guess.  The  figure  we  are 
presenting  to  you  of  $959  million  would  provide  basic  opportunity 
grants  to  all  ".ligible  students  seeking  post-secondary  education. 

Mrs.  Gkeex.  But,  Muirhead,  that  is  not  the  same  as  your  preced- 
ing statement.  You  say  to  all  eilgible  students.  Above  you  do  not  say 
ail  ^'eligible  under  BOG."  You  say  this  conmiitment  is  aimed  at  mak- 
ing tjie  entire  range  jf  post-secondary  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  all  who  seek  them — not  to  all  who  you  have  decided  are  eligible 
under  BOG. 

That  is  a  beautiful  statement,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  squares 
with  the  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Obey  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  give  any  to  graduate  students 
and  the  entire  range  of  post-secondary  educational  oppoitunities  has 
to  include  graduate  students. 

Mr.  MruiHEAD.  The  statement  I  suppose  should  be  qualified  by  say- 
ing that  it  would  extend  basic  opportunity  grants  to  all  students  who 
are  in  financial  need  and  who  are  seeking  post-seconds  .y  education. 

nETEKMINATTOX  OF  FINANCIAL  NEED 

Mrs.  Green.  You  decide  who  is  in  financial  need  according  to  the 
national  standard  you  want  to  impose. 

Mr.  MuiHMEAD.  Yes;  and  according  to  a  standard  that  is  generally 
accepted  and  has  been  in  general  use  m  colleges  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Green.  We  have  just  gone  tlirough  the  GI  benefits  and  EOG  s. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  GI'S  in  need  and  you  knock  them  cut  under 
3*our  reconnnendations  of  family  contribution.  Under  EOG  they  were 
entitled  to  \K  Under  BOG  they  are  entitled  to  a  very  snnill  amount, 
but  still  they  iUay  be  very  needy  students. 

Mr.  MriRHEAD.  We  will,  of  course,  apply  the  same  measure  of  need 
to  the  GI  as  we  do  to  the  nonGI.  If  he  is  in  need  and  he  already  has 
the  $220  a  month  lor  0  months,  we  will  credit  only  lialf  of  it. 

Mrs.  GntiEN.  I  ai.i  aware  of  that,  I  was  trying  to  point  out  that 
EOG  treats  the  GI  entirely  different  on  the  basis  of  need  than  the 
BOG  does. 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  You  are  quite  right. 

STUDENT  AID  POLICY  COlVrPARED  W.TH  "wORK  FARE''  POLICY 

Mrs.  Green.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question. 

The  President  has  spoken  ver}'  eloquently  about  his  belief  in  work 
fare  and  individual  initiative.  The  administration  is  on  record,  and 
you  have  referred  to  it  in  the  revenue  sharing,  chat  it  wants  to  retuiii 
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more  and  more  authority  to  the  State  and  the  local  ^governments.  The 
BOG  is  the  only  program  that  I  can  think  of  at  this  monient^ — there 
may  be  some  others — that  violate  both  of  those  concepts.  Under  your 
recommendation  you  increase  fivefold  the  outright  grants,  yon  give 
$20  million  less  for  Avork-study  than  you  gave  last  year,  nnd  the  college 
population  is  increasing,  and  you  recommend  phasing  out  NDEA 
erccept  for  what  is  left  in  the  revolving  fund. 

So  you  are  saying  it  seems  to  m^.  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
Pre  ident  is  saying.  He  thinks  there  is  great  merit  in  people  working 
and  earning  and  paying  back.  Second,  in  your  revenue  sharing  you  are 
^oing  to  return  more  authority  to  the  State  and  local  institutions. 

Economic  opportunity  grant  has  always  been  decided  at  the  institu- 
t  ional  level  and  by  the  student  financial  aid  officer.  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  student  financial  aid  you  are  reversing  and  saying  we  are  go- 
ing to  centralize  it  in  Washington.  You  are  going  to  have  for  the  first 
time  ever  in  the  student  aid  programs  a  "national  standard"  on  fam- 
ily contribution. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  decide,  and  the  institution  or  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  officer  at  the  local  institution  Has  to  abide  by  what 
you  say. 

How  do  you  square  this  with  the  general  administration  policy? 
Isn^t  there  a  conflict  ?. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Let  me  take  up  the  work  fare  part  of  the  question 
first. 

Indeed  the  administration  has  stressed  the  importance  of  that.  But 
the  President  has  also  said  that  the  time  has  come  to  open  up  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  students  from  low-income  families.  I  am 
paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  President  in  that  regard. 

He  is  saymg  in  effect,  let  ns  see  to  it  that  young  people  from  low- 
income  families  have  an  even  chance  to  go  on  with  their  college.  The 
program  that  is  before  you^  Mrs.  Green,  will  require  almost  all  BOG 
students  to  work,  be-'.ause  m  no  case  will  they  get  a  ^ant  v;hich  is 
more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  education  at  the  institution. 

Mre.  (?  RBEN.  That  is  not  vny  question. 

My  question  is,  Why  do  you  increase  the  grants  fivefokl  and  decrease 
the  opportunities  for  people  to  work  ? 

Mr.  MtJiRHRAD.  The  reason  why  we  are  proposing  that  and  why  it 
is  in  accord  with  what  the  President  has  said  is  thatne  is  saying  there 
sbiould  be  a  level  of  equity  from  ^7hich  all  young  people  will  start.  If 
tliey  h^*""'*'  to  work  then  we  should  do  something  about  equating  what 
the  famuy  contribution  is. 

If  a  youngster  from  a  family  of  $8,000  can  expect  this  family  con- 
fcribution,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  a  grant  to  a  youngster 
from  a  family  of  $5,000  that  will  put  him  on  an  equal  footing.  Then  he 
caii^  work.  But  he  should  not  have  to  borrow  more  or  work  more  just 
because  he  comes  from  a  low-income  family. 

Mrs,  Green.  1  suspect  you  have  written  the  Presidear's  statements 
in  this  regard  and  perhapvS  the  President  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  opportumties  now — and  there  have  been  under  these  four 
programs  for  any  student,  regardless  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
father's  pocketbook,  to  continue  postsecondary  education. 

The  President  may  have  been  misled  that  this  opportunity  does  not 
now  exist.  I  know  of  no  atudy,  and  I  know  of  no  indication  from  any 
group  that  tbere  are  lots  of  students  that  are  not  gomg  to  college  to- 
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day  who  want  to  go.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  student,  who  is  moti- 
^•ated,  can  go  to  college  under  the  present  programs  if  he  wants  to. 
Let  us  ^0  to  the  second  one,  the  concentration  of  authority. 
Mr.  MuiRHKAD.  Yes. 

XATIOXAL  STANDARD  FOR  DETERMINING  FINANCIAL  NEED 

In  ord,cr  to  carry  out  the  concept  of  the  entitlement  provision  of 
basic  opportunity  grants,  it  seemed  reMSonuble  that  tliere  should  be  a 
single  nationril  standard  for  determining  finaucial  necd. 


revenue  sharing? 

Why  don't  you  require  a  national  standard  on  everythin^^^  that  you 
suggested  should  come  under  revenue.sharijig  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHRAi).  I  cannot  really  make  the  comparison  between  this 
program  and  special  revenue  sharing.  We  are  dealing  with  students  in 
this  program.  Special  i-evenue-sharing  for  the  most  pait  is  dealing 
with  institutions  and  State  education  departments  iind  local  agencies. 
Wc  are  dealing  with  individual  students  in  this  regard.  Our  ration- 
jMc — and  I  am  sui-e  youi-  rationale  is  not  the  same — is  that  it  would  be 
i)(  tter  to  have  a  commoj^.  financial  means  test  so  that  a  youngster  in 
any  part  of  the  country  can  receive  assurance  as  to  what  his  entitle- 
ment might  be. 


advantaged  students  ?  "What  about  disadvantaged  students — you  want 
it  under  revc^nue  sharing  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Under  disadvantaged  students  we  do  have  a  means 
of  targeting  the  funds  on  districts  where  there  is  a  high  incidence  of 
low-income  yoimgsters. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  national  standard  that  every 
kid  gets  the  same.  You  arp  going  to  leave  it  up  to  the  State  to  decide. 
At  tne  college  level  j^ou  do  not  want  to  leave  it  up  to  the  State  or  any 
institution. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  guess  I  do  have  to  say  that  the  .title  I  progi-am  is 
not  intended  to  provide  vouchers  for  students.  The  title  1  program 
is  intended  to  provide  funds  for  school  districts  to  serve  students. 

The  BOG  program  is  intended  to  provide  an  entitlement  voucher 
to  an  individual  student  which  he  will  take  to  an  institution.  It  is  not 
quite  as  centralized  as  I  think  you  are  indicating  because  once  having 
determined  what  the  student's  entitlement  is  then  he  goes  to  his  college 
or  his  postsecondary  institution  and  the  student  financial,  aid  officer 
at  that  institution  determines  what  the  amount  of  the  grant  will  be. 

Also,  he  brings  into  play  all  of  the  other  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams that  are  available. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  thank  you  for  your  answer,  as  you  see  it. 


Mr.  Obey.  May  I  add  one  comment  in  closing  ?  Dr.  Muirhead,  I  have 
no  antipathy  to  the  BOG  program.  But  I  will  be  frank  with  you. 
Coming  from  the  kind  of  district  I  come  from,  which  is  loaded  with 
farm  families,  which  is  loaded  with  ma  and  pa  main  street  businesses, 
the  guts  of  those  communities  are  fara  ei*s  and  small  business  people. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  change  tlie  asset  problem,  which  I  am 
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told  by  competent  representatives  of  both  groups  unfair,  there  is 
just  no  way  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  anything  that  is  labeled  BOG 
for  this  academic  year,  oecause  I  think  it  will  be  less  responsive,  if  my 
understanding  of  it  is  correct,  to  the  needs  of  my  people  than  the 
present  programs.  That  may  not  necesj;arily  be  true  nationally,  but 
ill  an  area  which  has  a  great  number  of  very  small  business  people  and 
a  lot  of  farmers,  especially  small  operators,  as  li  me  has — I  do  not  Imve 
any  giant  corporation  farms,  I  just  have  small  ma  and  pa  shops  and 
maybe  a  little  hired  help — I  do  no  see  how  they  can  benefit  from  the 
guidelines  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  guide?ines  we  have  suggested  are  not  markedly 
different  from  the  giiioelines  that  have  been  used  by  student  financial 
aid  officers  for  a  long,  long  time  in  determining  wliat  a  student's 
financial  need  is.  The  question  of  taking  into  consideration  tlie  assets 
of  a  family  is  a  well-established  concept  m  student  financial  aid  circles. 

Mr. -Obey.  It  is  the  definition  of  what  is  a  real  asset  tliat  hangs  up 
especially  the  farm  families. 

Mr.  MuiRKEAD.  I  can  well  understand  and  we  have  had  e2;tended 
discussions  on  this  whole  question. 

Mr.  Obey.  But  you  have  not  altered  your  position. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  not  found  a  rationale  for  sapng  that  a 
family  living  in  a  small  town  earning  $5,000  and  having  no  assets 
sliould  be  treated  tiiS  same  as  a  family  tliat  iw  a  farm  and  has  a  net 
income  of  $5,000  and  assets  of  $50,000.  We  camiot  come  up  witli  a 
reasonable  explanation  why  those  two  families  should  Lc  treated  the 
same. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  you  want,  I  will  take  you  out  to  a  few  farms  in  my 
district  so\netime  and  I  think  they  will  be  able  to  show  you  why. 

Mr.  Flood.  At  10  o'clock  tomorrow  riiorning  we  will  continue  with 
higher  education. 

Thubsday,  March  15,  1973. 

Mr.  Flood.  Let  us  proceed. 

PROPOSED  FUNDING  FOR  BOG  AND  rXRECT  LOANS 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  trying  to  understand  how  this  BOG  aroposal  will 
work.  I  know  a  few  of  these  figures  have  been  in  here  before,  but  it 
will  not  hurt  to  liave  them  again  beviause  it  is  a  far-rraching  proposal, 
involving  nearly  $1  billion. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  pro]t:^sing  for  direct  loans  of  $5 
million  only,  but  there  will  be  in  the  revolving  fund  a  total  of  how 
much? 

Mr.  Mumi-^EAD.  About  $180  million,  Mr.  Smith.  There  includes  a 
carryover  from  fiscal  1973  of  $23.6  million  in  new  Federal  capital 
contributions. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  that  make  a  total  of  $206  million  in  direct  loans. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  For  NDA  type  loans,  there  will  be  about  $180  million 
in  lendable  funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  work  ijtudy,  you  are  pio^yosmg  $261  million. 
Mr.  Baretoot.  $250  million. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  $250  million. 
Mr.  S^rm.  BOG  is  $959  million  ? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  rig^ht 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AIDED 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  what  are  the  estimates  on  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents who  will  receive  BOG's  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  expect  about  one  and  a  half  million  students  will 
receive  BOG's. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  received  equal  opportunity  grants  in  this 
year  ? 
Dr.  Ottina.  300,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ho^v  many  received  work-study  this  vear  ? 
Mr.  Hbrrell.  454,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  will  receive  work-study  under  

Dr.  Othna.  Excuse  me,  you  are  talking  about  this  1972-73? 
Mr.  Smith.  That  would  be  under  the  1972  budget.  The  law  has  been 
changed  now  on  eligibility  for  work-study,  is  that  right? 
Dr.  Ottika.  That  is  right. 

Ml*.  Smith.  How  many  would  receive  work-study  under  the  money 
in  this  bill? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  figure  just  given  to  you  is  slightly  in  error;  it  is 
560,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  under  the  budget  in  1974  ? , 

Mr.  Muirhead.  For  work-=-tady,  we  expect  to  have  545,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  less  because  there  is  less  money  ? 

Mr.  Muikhead,  Yes.  It  is  slightly  less.  The  total  for  college  work- 
study  in  the  present  college  year,  1972-73,  is  500,000  

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  additional  ones  would  be  eligible  because 
thei^e  is  a  change  in  the  law?  Is  there  a  way  to  estimate  that? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  predict  how  many 
additional  would  be  eligible,  but  in  our  projections  we  have  com- 
puted the  number  that  would  receive  work-study  suppoit  if  the 
average  grant  were  about  the  same. 

AMiRAGE  AMOUNT  PER  STUDENT 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  projecting  then  the  average  gran  wonld  be 
tiip)  p  ne  even  though  there  would  be  more  people?  That  cannot  be. 

Di*.  OrriNA.  The  average  grant  projected  for  academic  year  1974r-75 
for  the  ^7ork-study  would  be  approxmiately  $553;  the  average  grant 
for  academic  yeat  1972-73,  which  con*esponds  to  the  560,000  figui^ 
that  I  gave  you  earlier  would  be  about  $580, 

Mr.  Smith.  And  on  direct  loans,  irhat  w'ould  the  two  figures  be,  the 
average  grants? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  average  grants  for  direct  loans  in  1972-73  would 
be  $690 ;  for  1973-74,  $600. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BOG  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Smith.  Now  this  table  that  you  have  proposed  to  use  for  distri- 
bution of  BOG's,  let's  see  if  it  works  the  way  I  think  it  does. 
I  just  took  three  or  four  examples. 

For  example,  if  it  is  a  widow  with  one  child  and  she  has  $3,032,  and 
she  pays  $32  Federal  income  tax,  then  she  has  an  effective  family 
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income  of  $3,000,  is  that  right?  Tiien  she  avouM  receiA'e  an  employ- 
ment offset  of  half  of  that  because  she  is  liead  of  the  household,  right  ? 
That  leaves  $1,500  of  that  discretianaiy  income,  would  bo,  exj^ected 
to  contribute  any  of  that. 

Dr.  Ottina,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Wliat  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  would  be  the  ex])ect4ition  from  income.  I  am 
sorry,  no.  We  then  take  off  the  allowance  for  the  size  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Smith.  But  she  is  by  herself . 
Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  a  two-member  family. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  the  child  count  as  ;mrt  of  the  tAVo-member  family  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT,  Yes.  So  with  a  family  size  offset  of  $2,800,  there  would 
be  zero  discretionary  income. 

Mr.  Smith,  As  far  as  her  inconie.  she  is  not  expected  to  contribute 
out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smitii.  But  she  has  a  $20,000  equity  in  a  home.  So  you  subtract 
$7,500  from  that  and  that  leaves  $12,500  in  assets? 
Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  She  is  expected  to  contribute  5  percent  of  that,  or  $625  ? 
Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  the  child  of  that  widow  who  has  a  $20,000  home  and 
$3,000  a  year  job,  will  be  expected  to  contribute  $625. 

Now  let's  take  the  father  and  mother  with  two  children.  He  makes 
$6,893,  she  makes  $3,000,  that  is  a  total  of  $9,893;  they  pav  $893  in 
income  tax,  that  leaves  $9,000.  Tlie  family  size  offset  is  half  of  her 
gjalary,  $1,500. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  $1,500  is  the  eniployn>ent  expense  offset.  The  family  size 
offset  would  be  $4,300,  making  the  total  offset  $5,800.  •  . 

Mr.  Smith.  That  makes  $5,800.  That  leaves  $3,100  as  discretionary 
income  and  they  contribute  20  percent  of  that,  and  that  is  $620.  • 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  have  any  equity  in  a  property,  so  there  is  a 
man  and  his  wife  Avho  make  $6,893,  they  contribute  within  $5  of  the 
same  amount  as  the  Avidow  with  one  child  and  $3,000  income. 

Mr.  Voigt.  Isn't  their  income  $9,893  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  they  make  $9,893. 1  am  sorry,  I  said  $6,000. 

Dr.  Ottina.  That  would  be  correct. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  SPECIAL  CHART  PRESENTATIOjN"  OF  BOG 

Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  should  address  this  question 
to  you.  It  appears  that  we  have  been  discussin^f  the  basic  opportunity 
grant  family  contribution  schedule  and  hovr  it  functions. 

May  I  off(ir  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  we  could  make  a  ])resentation 
to  you  for  like  a  half-hour  Friday  to  go  over  all  of  these  kinds  of 
details ;  would  that  be  helpful"?  / 

Mr.  Flood.  No.  We  already  liave  a  schedule  for  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  our  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  possibly  squeeze  it  into  your  schedule,  is  that  the  st.b- 
ject  just  did  not  come  through  as  clearly  as  I  think  we  can  present  it. 
We  would  like  a  httle  time  to  make  a  chart  presentation  if  it  can  pf>s- 
siblyb*  f?rranged. 
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Mr.  Flood.  I  think  it  is  remote,  but  Ave  will  certainly  try. 
Mr.  MiLLKR.  Of  all  the  subjects  we  have  discussed,  this  one  has 
aroused  the  most  interest. 

FURTHER  EXA3IPLES  OF  ROG  AWARDS 

Mr.  Smith.  Suppose  tlie  Avido^v  had  five  children,  her  offset  would 
exceed  her  income.  She  still  has  the  $20,000  house.  Docs  the  excels  in 
the  offset  reduce  the  conti'ibutioii  from  the  assets? 

Dr.  Otiixa.  No. 

Mr.  S^rrrH.  So  tJie  widow  with  five  children  also  contributes  $625, 
with  a  $13,000  income. 

Dr.  Ori'iNA.  Undei*  the  case  you  have  with  the  $20,000  ecjuifcy. 

Mr.  SMrrii.  And  there  is  no  credit  for  State  income  tax,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  OrnxA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMrPH.  In  some  States  it  is  10  percent,  some  it  is  zqvo. 
Dr.  Ottin.x.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  case  I  had  the  parents  live  together,  so  they  make 
a  $020  contribution;  but,  if  they  were  separated  and  she  paid  $1  less 
than  lialf  toward  the  exj^ense  of  the  child,  she  w^ould  not  have  to  make 
any  contribution,  right? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Ottina.  TJiat  presumes  that  the  child  was  living  with  the  father 
and  it  was  the  father  who  was  the  .person  who  claimed  that  child  as  n 
dependent,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  if  they  separate,  they  do  not  have  to  make  a  $620 
contribution? 
Mr.  Muirhead.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  OrnxA.  It  would  be  a  different  computation.  You  would  have  to 
take  the  $6,890  and  reduce  the  family  size  and  go  through  the  calcula- 
tion again.  It  would  not  be  $620.  It  would  be  somctliing  else. 

Air.  Smith.  It  comes  out  less  than  $50,  I  think,  just  as  I  run  it 
througli  my  head.  It  is  practically  nothing.  In  other  words,  it  is  an- 
other program  where  children  receive  more  if  the  parents  separate. 

ADJUSTMENT  FOR  VETER^VXS  BENEFITS 

Now  another  thing:  As  I  undci*stand  this  regulation,  if  it  is  a  vet- 
eran, you  include  lialf  of  the  amount  that  he  received  for  his  de- 
pendents. 

Mv.  VoiGT.  No.  You  include  half  the  amount  that  he  received  for 
his  dependents,  not  in  the  eflective  student  income  side,  but  on  the 
'  actual  adjusted  gross  income  side.  So  you  do  not  treat  dependency 
allowance  the  same  as  you  do  the  educational  benefits. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  included  in  his  effective  income,  right? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Eight. 

Mr.  SiiiiTH.  But  if  it  is  a  non veteran,  he  does  not  have  to  include  it, 
does  he  ? 

Mr.  VoxGT.  He  w^ould  not  be  receiving  dependency  allowances* 
Mr.  SiMiTH.  The  income  that  the  dependent  enjoys,  maybe  he  has  a 
.  paper  route,  what  happens  ? 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  No.  The  student's  income  would  not  be  counted  in  that 
family  contribution. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  we  have  to  distingiiish  between  the  independent 
and  the  dependent  studept.  If  it  is  the  independent  student  

Mr.  VoiGT.  Then  the  veteran's  dependency  allowances,  not  the 
amounts  that  he  would  be  receiving  for  his  educational  benefits  from 
the  VA,  would  be  included  as  income. 

Mr.  SMriH.  I  am  talking  about,  in  determining  his  effective  family 
income  you  include,  if  it  is  a  veteran,  half  of  the  income  of  the  de- 
pendent, is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Half  of  the  dependency  allowance  that  he  receives  for 
his  dependents,  if  he  is  a  veteran. 

Mr.  SMrTH.  -  oes  not  say  it  is  limited  to  veterans'  dependency  al- 
lowance. It  sayj*  n.  ome,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green,  is  this  the  point  you  developed  at  some 
length  ? 

Mri.  Greeij^.  Mr.  Smith  s  doing  a  much  better  job  of  it.  His  e5cam- 
ples  are  superb. 
Mr.  Frx)OD.  All  of  them,  yes. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  think  the  vcleran  is  terribly  penalized. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  add  to  adjusted  family  incoine  one-half  of  the 
income  of  the  student  attribut»^ble  to  the  dependents  of  the  student  who 
is  a  veteran  ? 

Mr.  VoiOT.  We  include  in  adjusted  annual  incom'=i  one-half  of  the 
dependency  allowance  paid  to  a  veteran  on  behalf  of  his  dependents. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  one-half  of  the  income  of  the  dependent  of  the  stu- 
dent, is  included  if  he  is  a  veteran. 

Dr.  Ottina.  What  that  is  trying  to  say,  and  nerhaps  the  language 
is  not  sufficiently  clear,  is  that  in  his  allowance  from  the  Government 
for  educational  purposes  he  receives  an  additional  allowance  because 
he  has  dependents. 

Mr.  Smith.  Eight. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  that  that  we  are  trying  to  talk  about,  not  earnings 
from  the  dependents. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Earnings  are  not  excluded.  If  the  boy  has  a  paper  route, 
it  is  included. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  That  is  not  intended  to  be  included. 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  is  it  excluded  under  your  regulations? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  think  we  have  to  reexamine  the  language  of  the 
regulations.  We  are  only  intending  to  include  the  dependency  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  student  as  part  of  his  VA  benefits. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  So  you  include  it  if  he  is  a  veteran.  What  if  he  is 
a  nonveteran  and  the  child  gets  money  from  a  trust  fund.  That  is  not 
included,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Student  income  is  not  included. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  the  veteran  is  penalized. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  If  the  student  is  a  dependent  student,  which  most  veter- 
ans would  not  be,  his  own  income  would  not  be  included  in  the  calcu- 
latiap*  If  he  is  an  independent  student,  which  most  veterans  would 
be,  his  income  would  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  family  con- 
tribution. / 
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Mr.  Smith.  Well,  in  your  proposed  regulation  the  words  "inde- 
pendent students"  190,43,  it  says  "The  expected  family  contribution 
shall  include  100  percent  of  the  student's  effective  income  for  the 
academic  year  for  which  aid  is  requested  except  that  one-half  of  the 
portion  of  effective  income  of  the  student  attributable  to  the  depend- 
ents of  the  veteran  shall  be  included  as  a  paix  of  and  treated  as 
annually  adjusted  family  income." 

Mr.  VOIGT.  Right. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  it  applies  to  both  dependent  and  independent 
students. 

DBPiNmoN  or  student  INCX)ME 

Mr.  VoiGT.  For  purposes  of  this  program,  we  are  defininff  effective 
income  of  the  student  as  social  security  benefits  received  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  one-half  his  ^^eteran's  educational  benefits.  So 
that  the  only  two  items  

Mr.  Smith.  Where  in  your  reg*i1ations  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  think  I  can  find  the  item  for  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  talking  about  on  page  3233  in  the  last  column 
under  3,  income  from  tax-exempt  bonds,  pensions,  capital  gains? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No.  That  is  defined  as  other  income. 

Mr.  Smitpi.  Very  well.  Effective  income  of  student,  in  the  middle 
column. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  purposes  of  the  basic  grants  program. 

Effective  income  of  student  is:  That  amount  oi  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  student  because  he  is  a  student; 
and,  one-l  alf  of  the  amount  of  veteran's  readjustment  benefits  and/or 
war  orphan's  benefits — exclusive  of  dependency  allowances — paid  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  student  because  he  is  a  student. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Right. 

Mr.  SMriH.  So  for  purposes  of  the  basic  grants  program  you  in- 
clude that  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  clear.  But  if  it  is  a  non- 
veteran  and  he  has  some  other  kinds  of  income,  such  as  from  a  trust 
fund,  it  is  not  included. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  is  not  included  as  effective  student  income. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thatrmakes  it  doubly  clear  that  the  veteran  is  being 
penalized.  If  the  veteran  gets  this  certain  kind  of  income,  you  include 
it;  if  he  is  a  nonveteran,  he  gets  a  different  kind  of  income  for  the 
child,  it  is  not  included.  ' 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  theory  is  that  the  veterans'  educational  benefits 
permit  students  to  attend  educational  institutions.  We  are  treating 
these  benefits  in  that  way  so  we  would  not  be  duplicating  federally 
supported  educational  benefits. 

If  the  veteran  is  an  independent  student,  and  has  other  income,  his 
other  income  wo  ild  not  be  included. 

Mr.  Smith.  Htw  long  have  you  been  working  on  these  regulations? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Six,  seven  months. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  ]  ast  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  in  this  kind  of  shape 
after  6  or  7  inonths,  it  is  going  to  take  a  minii  lum  of  another  year  to 
get  them  straightened  out. 

Now,  another  example  I  used  and  I  just  pulled  up  four  or  five 
examples  of  each  type. 
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As  I  read  through  there  fast,  if  the  independent  student  lias  $100,- 
000  in  jewelry,  that  does  not  count  as  an  asset,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  the  poor  widow  with  five  children  who  has  a  $20,000 
home,  she  has  to  laake  a  contribution  out  of  that,  get  a  mortgage  or 
something  to  mate  a  contribution.  I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  chink  there  is  so  much  wrong  with  this  that  it  would 
take  a  week  to  show  how  it  Avould  work. 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avould  like  to  comment  that  we 
have  the  regulations  now  before  the  appropriate  authorization  com- 
/  mittees  and  they  are  being  very  carefully  examined  by  them. 

Second,  the  point  that  Mr.  Smith  made,  and  the  very  telling  point 
that  he  made,  about  the  veterans,  that  our  regulations  flow  directly 
from  the  statute  in  that  regard,  in  that  the  statute  does  say  that  one- 
half  of  the  GI  benefits  shall  be  used  as  eif ective  income,  as  it  does  also 
say  that  social  security  benefits  will  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  Some  provisions  in  the  statute  have 
boxed  you  in.  But  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  are  in  no  shape 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  to  use  BOG's  as  the  main  program  to  use  for 
student  aid. 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  We  do  hope  th{  t  many  of  the  very  good  and  critical 
questions  that  you  are  raising  will  also  be  raised  by  the  congressional 
authorization  committees  and  wiil  also  be  raised  during  the  30-day 
period  in  which  the  regulations  will  be  published  and  that  we  can 
react  to  them. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver.. Mr.  Muirhead,  you  have  now  served  in  various  execu- 
tive positions,  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  15  years — througli 
the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  now  Nixon  administrations. 
An  amazing  record.  You  have  alwa}^  been  fair  and  open  with  this 
committee  since  I  have  been  a  member,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  on 


come.  And  each  of  us  hopes  that  he  will  be  nere  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Congressman  Shriver,  for 
your  gracious  and  generous  remarks.  Working  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues on  this  committee  has  been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  of  my  professional  career.  I  am  always  im- 
pressed with  the  dedicated  work  of  this  committee  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  more  than  a  little  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  those  efforts  are 
invariably  directed  at  strengthening  and  improving  educational  op* 
portunities  for  our  children  and  youth. 

Mr.  Shriver.  There  has  been  much  discussion  in  this  committee  and 
elsewhere  regarding  the  student  aid  proposals.  However,  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  further  questions. 


Mr.  Shriver,  Would  you  agree  with  the  statement:  that  more  stu- 
dents will  have  smaller  grants  under  the  basic  opportunity  grants 
than  under  the  previous  economic  opportunity  grants  s 


your  record.  We  hope  you  will  be 


here  for  many  yeai*s  to 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reply  to  given  the  fact 
that  the  overall  average  award  under  the  previous  fiOG  program  was 
$670  and  we  are  projecting  an  average  award  of  $629  for  oasic  grants. 
We  do  not  have  data  on  the  average  award  of  EOG  recipients  by  in- 
come level  which  we  feel  is  a  more  telling  comparison.  Since  the 
amount  of  the  basic  grant  awards  are  dependent  on  the  expected  fam- 
ily contribution  and  the  cost  of  attendance,  we  expect  that  the  average 
awards  at  the  lower  income  levels  Avill  be  comparable.  At  the  higher 
income  levels  it  is  possible  that  some  EOG  recipients  could  receive 
higher  awards.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  basic  grants 
would  be  reaching  a  much  wider  range  of  students.  For  instance,  only 
7  percent  of  the  EOG  recipients  were  from  families  with  incomes  over 
$8,500,  while  more  than  30  percent  of  the  basic  grant  recipients  will  bo 
in  that  income  category. 

ESTIMATED  COST  o:^  FULL  FUNDING 

Mr.  Shiover.  You  are  requesting  language  which  would  allow  yon 
to  make  up  shortfalls  in  the  basic  opportunity  ^rant  entitlements  from 
the  next  year's  appropriations  if  necessary — is  that  correct?  I  have 
seen  projections  of  funding  needs  for  his  program  which  have  ranged 
all  the  way  up  to  $2  billion  per  year.  What  is  your  opinion  of  those 
projections?  Would  this  committee  be  tasked  for  a  large  supplemental 
appropriation  if  these  higher  pr'^iV^^'ions  prove  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  aware  of  various  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  fully  fund  the  basic  grants 
program.  Our  projection  of  $959  million  is  based  on  the  best  estimates 
we  have  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  critical  factors  we  have  included  in 
our  estimation  of  costs  are:  (1)  enrollment  in  postsecondai*y  education 
by  family  income;  (2)  entrance  rates  of  high  school  graduates  by  fam- 
ily income,  and  level  of  ability;  (3)  costs  of  postsecondary  education; 
and  ^'4)  the  parameters  of  the  proposed  family  contribution  schedule. 
Our  sources  of  data  include  census  information  updated  through  the 
current  population  report,  surveys  conducted  by  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Council  on  Education ;  and  other  studies  and  surveys 
including  studies  conducted  by  our  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics.  We  are,  of  course,  constantly  seeking  additional  data  in 
order  to  update  and  refine  our  projection  estimates. 

The  payment  schedule,  which  will  be  developed  for  the  program, 
will  be  based  on  our  projections  of  demand  and  the  actual  level  of 
funding  for  the  program.  We  feel  that  once  this  payment  schedule  is 
distributed  and  student  awards  determined  on  this  basis,  that  the 
amounts  of  these  awards  must  be  guaranteed  for  all  students  for  the 
academic  year.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  requested  this  appro- 
priation language.  We  do  not  expect  to  have  to  request  large  supple- 
mentals  every  year  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  of  guaranteeing  student 
awards.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  until  we  gain  some  experi- 
ence with  this  program,  we  will  have  to  reply  on  our  projections  of 
demand. 

Again,  we  should  emphasize  our  continuing  efforts  to  refine  our  esti- 
mate so  that  such  a  situation  as  you  describe  will  not  occur. 
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ACCES*;  TO  PRIVATE  IXSTITUTIONS 

Mt*  5Hv.iL>i:R.  Do  you  a^ree  that  the  decifion  to  request  no  supple- 
nientory  grants  ^ill  affect  pri  \rate  institutions  advei-sely  in  that  lower 
income  students  will  not  have  access  to  them  ? 

Mr.  MirniirEAD.  No,  quit<^  the  reverse.  Some  lower  income  students 
currently  find  it  possible  to  att^/.d  private  institutions  using  the  exist- 
ing programs  of  student  financial  aid.  The  amount  of  funds  being 
requested  by  this  administration  for  fiscal  yiear  1974  is  a  substantial 
increase  above  any  amount  ever  previously  requested  or  appropriated 
for  student  financial  aid.  This  major  increase  in  funds  will  make  it 
possible  for  more  students  from  lower  income  families  to  choose  to 
attend  private  colleges — using  their  basic  grants,  guaranteed  loans, 
and  jobs  provided  to  them  by  their  colleges  xmder  the  college  work- 
study  program — ^than  the  number  that  can  currently  afford  to  make 
such  a  choice  without  the  availability  of  basic  grants.  I  view  the  basic 
grant  program  as  being  much  more  than  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
current  EOG  program,  which  is  currently  funded  at  only  $210.3  mil- 
lion, as  you  know. 

EFFECT  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ShrtveIj.  Concernine:  the  college  work-study  program,  would 
you  comment  on  the  possibility  of  Congress  passing  minimum  wage 
legislation  and  its  effect  on  your  budcret  request  for  this  program  ? 

Mr.  "MuTRHEAD.  Thank  you  for  thinking  that  I  might  have  sufficient 
wisdom  to  forecast  the  actions  of  Congress,  but  in  this  area  I  must 
plead  ignorance.  If  such  legislation  should  be  enacted,  it  would  not 
a/T  ^t  either  our  budget  request  for  college  work-study  or  the  real 
deiiiand  for  such  funds.  The  amount  which  a  student  can  earn  under 
the  college  work-study  program  is  only  tangentially  related  to  the 
wage  rate  he  is  paid,  since  his  college  work-study  award  is  part  of  a 
total  "package"  of  financial  aid  provided  to  him  by  his  institution* 
which  is  limited  t«>  his  need.  If  the  minimuin  wage  should  be  set  at  a 
higher  level  than  that  \vhich  currently  applies,  some  students  would 
be  enabled  to  earn  the  amount  of  their  CWS  awards  by  working  fewer 
hours  than  woulc*-  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  However,  many  stu- 
dents are  already  paid  hourly  rates  of  from  $2~$3.50  and  would  be 
completely  unaifected  by  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

SttTTOENT  LOAN"  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Shriver.  Is  it  overly  optimistic  to  believe  that  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  AssociatiorL  can  be  implemented  in  time  to  have  any 
real  impact  for  the  coming  school  year  ? 

Mr.  Mttirhead.  The  recently  named  board  of  directors  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association  is  optimistic  that  the  association  will 
have  a  positive  impact  on  lender  participation  for  the  coming  academic 
year.  Although  Sallie  Mae  may  not  be  operational  during  the  summer 
and  fall  when  most  of  the  loans  for  the  coming  year  will  be  approved,  \ 
the  board  is  taking  other  steps  to  stimulate  greater  numbers  of  guar- 
anteed loans.  During  the  next  few  months,  members  of  the  bc«,rd  will 
speak  to  various  lender  groups  and  f>chool  associations  throughout 
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the  country  in  an  effort  to  give  visability  to  the  association*  ana  to 
encourage  the  placement  of  new  loans.  The  fact  that  the  or^nization 
does  exist  and  that  its  ability  to  buy  and  sell  student  loans  mU  become 
a  reality  in  the  relatively  near  future  should  result  in  increased  lender 
participation  for  the  coming  ye?  r. 

Mr.  SHRivEii:.  Have  you  received  any  feedback  from  private  lenders 
to  indicate  wliether  this  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  will,  in 
fact,  have  a  significant  effect  on  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  ? 

Mr.  MuiKiiEAD.  lender  imction  to  the  enactment  of  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  legislation  has  been  extremely  favorable. 
Much  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  lenders  and  schools 
attending  the  250  workshops  on  legislative  changes  held  throughout 
the  country  during  January  and  February. 

Regional  offices  and  Stare  guarantee  agencies  report  that  lenders 
are  seeking  information  on  how  to  participate  in  Sallie  Mae. 

MEETING  DEMAND  FOR  DIRECT  LOANS  WITHOUT  FEDERAL  COXTRIBtJTlOX 

Mr.  SiiurvER.  You  say  that  about  $180  million  can  be  loaned  to 
students  under  the  NDEA  direct  loan  program  by  using  repayments 
and  capital  on  hand.  Would  you  estimate  for  us  how  much  longer 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to  put  in  additional  capital  before 
this  loan  fund  could  become  sufficient  to  operate  without  Federal 
funds?  This  might  be  a  good  investment,  since  a  good  start  has  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  MrTRHEAD  The  national  direct  (formerly  Defense)  student 
loan  progra:n  fund  will  never  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands 
against  it  on  a  -evolving  Imcns  as  long  as:  (1)  the  terms  of  the  loan 
are  so  much  more  favorable  than  loans  made  under  the  federally 
insured  student  "^an  program,  thereby  generating  enormous  demand 
for  direct  loans;  ^2)  new  institutions  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram; (8)  the  cost  of  education  continues  to  rise;  and  (4)  there  are 
substantuil  leaka/^es  as  a  result  of  various  cancellation  benefits. 

Even  if  the  fall  amount  authorized  for  new  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions werf>  appropriated  and  made  available  to  institutions,  it 
would  not  meet  current  demands  since  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1973  was  $400  million  and  the  panel  recommended  fimdmg  more 
than  $450  million.  The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  also  $400 
million  and  the  panel  recommended  funding  is  estimated  to  exceed 
$580  million. 

The  ircreased  availability  of  federally  insured  student  loans  plus 
the  $180  million  expected  to  be  available  under  the  direct  loan  program 
from  capital  on  hand  and  repayments  is  considered  sufficient  to  meet 
the  total  estimated  needs  for  loans.  Therefore  further  appropriations 
for  new  Federal  capital  contributions  to  the  direct  loan  program  are 
not  considered  to  be  a  good  investment. 

STATE  POSTSECOKDARY  EDTJCATIOK  COMMxSSIOKS 

Mr,  Shriver.  Your  justifications  show  a  request  of  $3  miP:on  for 
the  State  postsecondary  education  commissions.  As  6f  last  week,  all 
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activity  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  these  commissions  has  been 
halted— is  that  correct?  Tlien  you  will  not  need  this  $3  million? 

Mr.  MiriRHEAD.  In  our  original  request  for  $3  million  for  the  State 
postsecondury  education  commissions,  we  had  anticipated  that  these 
agencies  as  a  rule  would  accept  soveral  responsibilities  growing  out  of 
projects  previously  funded  under  titles  I,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  We  are  m\v  reviewing  this  workload  to  d  -  orniine  if 
it  is  sufficient  to  support  using  some  or  all  of  the  $3  million.  If  it  is,  it 
is  our  understanding  tha ;  appropriate  appropriation  language  to  per- 
mit this  would  not  be  i  iconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  enabling 
legislation. 

Mr.  Shriver.  In  announcing  this  change  in  plans,  Dr.  Ottina  said 
you  had  received  almost  500  "substantive  responses''  from  persons  in 
higher  education  commenting  on  a  prelimina'  y  task  force  report  abrut 
.  the  commissions.  I  can  imagine  this  is  true,  because  I  received  a  ^(ood 
number  of  responses  myself  from  presidents  of  colleges  in  our  Sta:e — 
all  opposed  to  the  task  force  report.  Would  you  comment  on  that 
report? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  The  preliminary  report  of  the  task  force  on  the  1,202 
State  postsecondary  education  commissions  was  circulated  in  early 
December  to  approximately  6,000  members  of  the  postsecondary  edu- 
cation community,  and  was  regarded  as  basically  a  good  piece  of  work 
by  all  who  received  it.  While  the  preliminary  report  did  precipitate 
almost  500  substantive  responses,  by  no  means  were  all  these  responses 
opposed  to  it.  Those  responding  were  eager  to  share  their  concerns 
about  these  commissions  with  us.  The  majority  of  the  responses  raised 
questions  about  and  commented  on  particular  items  in  the  report.  The 
task  force  took  careful  and  sincere  account  of  all  these  comments  and 
incorporated  them  into  a  revised  report  in  February.  This  revised  re- 
port and  the  accompanying  draft  regulations  are  designed  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  requirehnents  of  the  law  as  simply  and  as  con- 
veniently as  possible,  allowing  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  States  to 
tailor  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  1,202  State  commissions 
to  meet  unique  State  circumstances  and  preferences.  However,  as  you 
are  aware,  it  has  l)een  determined  not  to  pursue  the  establishment  of 
these  State  commission  at  this  time  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  provides  almost  no  functions  for  them  to  perforn^ 

ENTITLEMENT  CONCEPT 

Mr.  Shriver.  On  page  9  of  the  justifications,  it  is  stated  that  an  inr 
crease  in  appropriation  changes  the  average  size  but  not  the  number 
of  grants.  Would  you  explain  that  further?  It  is  correct  that  both  the 
BOG  and  , the  guaranteed  student  loan  programs  arf,  essentially  "open- 
ended?"  That  is,  if  the  students  apply  and  qualify  for  these  assistance 
programs,  we  are  bound  to  provide  the  funds  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Our  projections  (which  are,  as  we  stated  previously, 
based  on  our  current  best  estimates  of  demand)  indicr.te  that  the  same 
number  of  students  will  qualify  for  basic  grants  in  both  1973-74  and 
1974-75.  Once  an  eligible  student  is  identified,  he  is  assured  of  receiv- 
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mg  a  portion  of  the  available  funds.  Therefo.e,  the  larger  the  ap- 
propriation, the  larfrer  the  portion  of  funds  to  v;liich  each  ehgible  stu- 
dent is  entitled.  This  is  one  of  the  marked  (lifi*erences  bet^veen  basic 
j!:i*'^ntsand  the  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants  program. 
Under  the  former,  every  student  vill  get  a  sliare  of  the  available  fui^ds 
without  regard  to  the  level  of  the  appropriation  or  where  he  attends: 
school.  Under  the  latter,  his  award  is  dependent  on  both  how  much  is 
available  nationally  as  well  as  how  Jnuch  is  available  at  his  particular 
institution. 

Unlike  basic  grants,  the  financial  aid  office?  can  tell  a  student  that 
while  he  is  eligible  for  an  SEOB  he  cannot  receive  one  because  there 
are  no  available  funds  at  that  school. 

Neither  the  basic  grant  nor  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
are  "open-ended"  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  term,  however,  there 
is  an  element  of  this  due  to  the  nature  of  these  programs. 

There  is  no  entitlement  concept  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pi*o- 
gram.  Tlierefore,  no  student  is  assured  of  receiving  a  loan.  Once  a  stu- 
dent does  receive  a  loan  and  qualifies  for  interest  subsidy,  however, 
we  ixvr  bound  to  pay  that  subsidy  on  his  behalf. 

Onc  vthe  payment  schedule,  family  contribution  schedule,  and  cost 
criteria  are  n\  place  for  the  basic  graiics  progi'am,  we  are  committed 
to  making  awards  to  all  students  who  qualify. 

For  both  of  these  programs  we  must  rely  on  our  projections  of  de- 
mand in  making  our  requests  for  av)propriations. 

LIMITED  AVAILABMrr  OF  BANK  iX>ANS 

Mr.  RoBiNSox.  In  the  administration's  overall  program  to  guarantee 
the  higher  education  opportunity  to  all  woi*thy  students,  irrespective 
of  economic  status,  substantial  continued  reliance  is  being  placed  on 
loans  expected  to  be  made  available  by  financial  institutions  in  the 
private  sector. 

From  students,  parents,  and  bankers  in  my  cpngressional  district, 
however,  I  am  receiving  strong  evidence  that  tliis  reliance  is  being 
overplaced. 

Availability  of  such  loans  obviously  is  being  severely  limited. 

Many  banks  have  a  policy  of  nonparticipation  in  the  program. 

Most  of  those  still  participating  are  doing  so  only  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  valued  bank  customers,  and,  even  in  such  cases,  some  of  the 
banks  will  lend  only  to  one  member  of  the  family. 

And  yet,  this  program  is  publicized  as  an  ongoing  Federal  program 
to  assist  students  in  financing  higher  education. 

In  present  circumstances,  liowever,  I  am  i^eluctant  to  mention  it  as  a 
real  prospect  of  help  to  constituents  who  inquire  of  me. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  ? 

Mr.  MxjiRHEAD.  The  guaranteed  student  loan  program  has  demon- 
strated dramatic  growth  in  the  relatively  few  years  since  its  inception 
in  late  1965.  The  loan  volume,  both  Tiationwide  and  for  the  State  of 
Virginia,  is  reflected  in  a  table  I  will  supply  for  the  record. 
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Iln  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  Nationwide  Virginia 


248.5  4.4 
435:8  7.0 
686.7  9.1 


1,301.6  12.6 
1,012.3  12.7 


'While  we  recognize  that  some  students  have  had  difficulty  in  certain 
areas  due  to  limited  lender  participation,  this  data  reveals  that  each 
year,  more  loans  are  made  than  during  the  prior  year.  We  are  confident 
that  tne  forthcoming  implementation  of  the  Student  Ix)an  Marketing 
Association  (Sallie  Mae)  will  do  much  to  increase  lender  participation 
and  provide  even  greater  numbers  of  students  access  to  this  means  of 
finrmcing  their  education. 

CONSIDERATION  GIVEN  TO  SMAX.1^  PRIVATE  COUJEGES 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Private  colleges  ai'C  coricerned  that  the  elimination 
or  curtailment  of  the  EOG  and  NDSL  proj^ram  will  cause  them  to  lose 
enrollment,  and  they  need  to  be  able  to  make  firm  offers  of  financial 
aid  to  needy  students  without  risking  severe  strain  on  their  institu- 
tional finances,  in  the  e^•ent  that  they  gneiss  wrong  as  to  legislative 
and  appropriation  actions.  ^Vliat  consideration  hfla  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  small  private  colleges  in  connection  w^ith  the  changes  in 
funding  you  propose  ? 

Mr.  MniRHEAD.  This  administration  believes  that  the  changes  in 
•funding  which  we  are  proposing  will  be  of  beneti'  to  all  students,  be- 
cause they  will  for  the  first  time  be  given  the  fi.na  icial  wherewithal  to 
make  a  truly  free  choice  as  to  which  institutions  they  wish  to  attend, 
public  or  private.  Many  sti^dents  currently  find  i  t  * Inaiicially  impossible 
to  clioose  to  attend  a  pri\'ate  histitution,  even  ;hough  some  of  them 
who  ar*^  r^'irrently  forced  to  choose  a  lower  cost  institution  mi^ht  have 
chosen  a  smaller  pi-ivate  institution  on  purely  educational  grounds. 
This  administration's  funding  proposals  are  intended  to  c  iminate  such 
financial  considerations  as  a  barrier  to  a  student's  making  a  completely 
free  choice  as  to  which  institution  to  attend,  and  we  believe  that  the 
smaller  private  institutions  will  benefit  if  all  students  are  given  such 
freedom  from  financial  constraints. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  question,  we  are  all  subject 
to  malting  w^rong  guesses  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  legislative  or 
appropriations  actions.  Acknow^ledging  this  huniau  frailty  by  making 
conditional  commitments  of  financial  aid,  subject  lo  the  eventual  out- 
come of  such  actions,  has  long  been  a  standard  financial  aid  practice. 
Those  institutions  which  feel  they  must  make  firm  commitments  to 
some  students  w^ould  of  coui*se  by  wise  to  limit  such  commitments  to 
sums  which  are  definitely  within  their  own  control. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Muirhead. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Higher  Education 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation  (annual)                                         $    577,500,000  $l,7ii7,91ii ,000 

Appropriation  (permanent)                                           2,700,000  2,700,000 

Proposed  rflsclesion   44,300,000   

Proposed  amendment   *1, 119 .510, 000   


Subtotal,  appropriations   1,655,410,000  1,750,614,000 

Comparative  transfer  to 

"Salaries  and  expenses"   38,000   

"Postsecondary  Innovation"   10>000.000   


Subtotal,  budget  authority  

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   53,403; ^85  1,889,053 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year....   -1.889.053  -316.824 

Total,  obllgatlona   1,696,886,132  1,752,186,229 


«  On  a  coni^arable  basis  the  proposed  amendirent  is  $1,119,502,000,  since  $8,000 
o€  the  ptopoaed  aiaendiiient  Is  for  the  Developing  Institution  Advisory  Coaiaittee 
which  is  Included  in  the  1974  estiniate  for  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
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-r=   Obligations  by  Activity  

llf  1973  1974  Increase  or 
 ■  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Student  asslst^ce: 
28         (a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

JJ>  opportunity  grants.  $  622,000,000  $  959,000,000  $337,000,000 

(2)  SuppXeraental  opportunity 

n.^  r       "^^^^^'^"^y   252,784,540      250,000,000  -2,784.540 

ic         r  l  S°oP«^atlve  education   10,750,000  10.750.000   

36         Cc)  Subsidized  Insured  loans:. 

(1)  Znterest  on  Insured  ' 

^    245,000,000      310,000,000  +65,000,000 

lo         rAS                       fund  advances....  1,945,000        1,572,229         -372,  771 

Vd;  Direct  loans :  - 
(1)  Federal  capital  contrlbu- 

,    309,600,000    -309,600,000 

Loans  to  institutions   1,970,000    -1,970  000 

C3)  Teacher  cancellations....         5,000,000        5    00,000   * 

42     Special  prograna,  for  the  disadvan- 
taged: 

7,000.000  6,000,000  -1,000,000 

(b    Special  eervicea  in  college....      26,000,000  23,000,000  -3,000,000 

^^l  "r                                                  42,331,000  38.331,000  -4  000  000 

(d)  Educational  opportunity  centers  3,000,000  +3,000.000 

45  Institutional  aaalatance: 

46  (a)  Strengthening  developing 

«;n        fu\  r    99,992,000  99,992,000 

50        (b)  Construction; 

(1)  Subsidized  loans   31,425,191       31,425,000  -i9l 

(2)  State  administration  and 

,  ,  ,  planning   3,000,000    -3  OOO  000 

53        Cc)  Language  training  and  area  J,uuu,uuu 

ii7  r^s  irJf^o^i!^ : 2,360,000  1,360,000  -1,000.000 

57  (d)  Univeralty  comnunlty  services.  s  7m  nnn  , 

59  (e)  Aid  to^and-grant  colleges:  5,700,000  .  -5,700,000 

.  .          (1)  Lump  sum  payment  -  Virgin 

„    S000,000    -6,000,000 

(2;  Permanent  appropriation  '  ' 

fif>        ff^       .      (Second  Morrill)   2,700,000  2,700,000 

o'J        Kt)  State  postsecondary  education 

commlssion3   „               3,000,000  +3,000,000 

61     College  personnel  development: 

College  Ciacher  fellowships...  20,000.000         5,806,000    -14  194  000 

li         b    Allen  J    Ellender  Fellowships.  ^500  000            500  000      ^^'^1'  ^^ 

65        (c)  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged.  Tsolnnn  +750.000 

Total..  


1,696,886,132  1,752,186,229  +55,300,097 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Increase 
or 

Decrease 

1 

-1 

Personnel  compensation: 

Positioi^  other  than  pe'.iaanent. . 

$  24,100 

$  

$  -24,100 

1,400 

-1,400 

Travel  i.nd  transportation  of 

4,900 

-4,900 

61,600 

-61,600 

Other  jBiirvices ,  Project  contracts. 

524,000 

30t),000 

-224,  COO 

313,515,000 

1,572,229 

-311,942,771 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contxi- 

1,380,735,132 

1,746,814,000 

+366,078,868 

Insurance  claims  and  iademnities . • 

2.0  2  J  ,000 

3,500,000 

+1,480 ,000 

Total  obligations  by  object.. 

1,636,886,132 

1,7^^,186,229 

+55,300,097 
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Suomary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations   $1,696,886,132 

197^>  Estimated  obligattona   1,752.186,229 

Net  change   +55,242,706 


 Base  Change  from  Base 

Increaaea ; 

A,  Built-in; 

1.    Student  assistance: 

Subsidized  Insured  loans: 
Interest  on  insured  loans  ^245,000,000  $  +65,000,000 

B,  Program: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

Basic  opportunity  grants,-.**     622,000,000  +337,000,000 

2.  Special  programs  for  disadvantaged 

Educational  opportunity  centers.  +3,000,000 

3.  Institutional  assistance: 

State  postsecondary  education 

commissions   —  +3,000,000 

4«    College  personnel  development: 

Fellowships  for  the  disadvantaged   +750.000 

Total,  increases   —  408,750,000 

Decreases: 

A.  Built- tn: 

1.  Instltational  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 
Uirop-sum  payment>Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands  6,000,000  -6,000,000 

2.  College  personnel  development: 

College  teacher  ^llowships. . « «       20,000,000  -14,194,000 

B.  Program; 

1.  Student  asslatance: 

Supplementary  opportunity 

grants. . »   82ti,40l  -828,401 

Work-study   252,784.540  -2,784,540 

Reserve  fund  advanced   l,94!i,000  -372,771 

Federal  capital  contributlon< . .  309,600,000  -309,600,000 

Loans  to  institutions   1,970,000  -1,970,000 

2.  Special  programs  for  the 

disadvantaged: 

Talent  search   7,000,000,  -1,000,000 

Upward  bound   42,331,000  -4,000,000 

Special  services  in  coIlega,«»  26»000,000  -3,000,000 
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Decreases:     (cont'd)  Base               ChanRe  from  Base 
Program: 

3«     Institutional  Assistance 
Cops  true t Ion: 

Su.  idlzed  loans   $31,^Z5,191              $  -191 

State  administration  and  plaiinlng..  3,000,000  -3,000,000 

Language  training  and  area  scudles.  2,360,000  -1,000,000 

University  Coranunlty  services   5,700^000  ^5.700»000 

Net  decrease   -353.W.903 

Total,  net  change   ^  +55^00^097 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases  ? 

A.  Built-in: 

1 .     Student  assistance: 

(a)    Subsidies  on  Insured  loans^.— The  $245,000,000  base  In  1973  Includes 
$30,00  0  ,  000  requested  by  the  proposed  19  73  budget  aneridments.    The  $65,000,000 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1974  covers.  Interest  benefits,  special  allowances,  and 
des'<:h  and  disability  payments  fcr  new  loans  and  loans  made  in  prior  years.  The 
loan  volume  is  expected  to  Increase  substantially  over  1973  because?     (l)  there 
>»ill  be  no  new  capital  for  direct  loans;  (2)  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
v'lll  be  in  operation;  and  (3)  the  1973  level  was  depressed  drastically  by  the 
initial  Insured  student'  loan  regulation  iTiplementing  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 

B.  Program: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)    Basic  opportunity  grants .-^This  budget  includes  a  request  for 
$337,000,000  more  in  academic  year  1974-75  than  the  $622,000,000  for  academic  year 
1973-74,  requested  in  the  proposed  197  3  budget  amendment.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
$959^000^000  will  provide  full  funding,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  needs  analysis 
system  approved  by  Congress.    The  structure  of  the  program'ls  such  that  an  increase 
in  appropriation  changes  the  average  aize,  but  not  the  number,  of  grants  (except 
to  the  esttent  that  it  changes  the  number  that  are  computed  at  less  than  $30  and  are. 
therefore,  not  awarded). 

2 .  Special  programs  for  disadvantaged: 

(a)     Educational  opportunity  center. — As  authorized  by  the  education 
amendments  of  1972,  $3,000,000  Is  requested  to  fund  the  Federal  share  of  these 
centers  which  all  perform  services  similar  to  those  of  Talent  Search  apd  "Special 
services."    They  operatb  in  areas  of  high  concentration  of  low  Income  students  who 
may  be  Interested  in  cr.y  of  several  postsecondary  institutions.    The  special  services 
program  would  be  reduced  by  a  like  amount. 
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3«    Inatltutlonal  assistance; 

State  postsecondarv  education  cowmlsalons. »»An  amount  of  $3,000,000 
iB  requested  for  the  State  Commissions  authorized  by  section  1202  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended. 

4.    College  personnel  development: 

(a)    Fellowships  for  the  disadvantaged. "-In  fiscal  year  1974  an  air^uiit 
of  $750,000  Is  requested  for  this  program  which  previously  had  been  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  C^portunlty. 

Decreases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Institutional  assistance; 

(a)    Aid  to  land-grant  colleges;    hump  sum  payment  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. — The  1973  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  was  a  one  time  appropriation  to 
provide  an  endowment  in  lieu  of  a  land- grant  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

2.  College  personnel  development; 

(a)    College  teacher  fellowships.— The  $20,000,000  amount  in  the  proposed 
1973  budget  amendment  includes  funds  for  the  third  year  of  fellowships  begun  in 
1971  and  an  amount  to  allow  returning  veterans  to  resume  fellowships  interrupted  by 
service.    For  1974,  only  $5,806,000  for  the  latter  is  budgeted,  a  reduction  of 
$14,194,000. 

B.  Program; 

1.    Student  assistance^ 

(a)  Supplemental  opportunity  grants.— No  new  obllgational  authority  is 
being  requested  for  either  1973  or  1974.    The  fiscal  year  1973  amount  of  $828,401 
was  brou^t  forward  from  1972. 

(b)  Work-study.  —This  program  will  be  funded  at  $250,000,000  ,  the  same 
level  as  that  in  the  proposed  1973  budget  anendment     '^'^  $2,784,540  in  197".  is 
unobli,gated  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1972,  and  '^111  be  used  in  academic  year 
1972-73.    The  fiscal  year  1973  amount  will  be  for  academic  ye«:r  1973-74  %nd  the 
fiscal  year  1974  amount  will  be  for  academic  year  1974*75. 

•  (c)    Bleserve  fund  advances.— No  new  funds  are  being  requested  in  either 
fiscal  year  1973  or  fiscal  year  1974.    The  estimated  amounts  available  for  obliga- 
tion are  brought  forward  from  prior  years.    $372,771  less  will  be  available  for 
obligation  in  1974  providing  the  entire  estimate  of  $1,9A>5,000  is  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

(d)    Federal  capital  contributions.— No  new  obllgational  authority  f s 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1974.    However,  about  $180  million  in  lendable  funds  will 
be  available  Ij^^^^s^'^tutional  revolving  funds  during  1974.    In  addition  to  loan 
repayments,  aroounti'^  to  $150  million,  there  will  be  $23,600,000  in  capital  con*- 
tributlons  obligated  late  in  1973  which  will  go  into  Institutional  revolving  funds 
and  be  available  for  loans  and  administrative  allowance  tti  1973-74. 


(e)    Loans  to  institutions.— No  new  obllgational  authority  is  requested. 
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Decreases;  (cont'd) 

2,  Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged; 

(a)(b)(c)    Talent  search.  Upward  bound  and  Special  servlceb .  — The  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  Is  the  same  for  both 

1973  and  1974.    However,  ^.1, 000, 000  for  Tale-.it  Search  and  $4,000,000  for  Upward 
Bound  appropriated  late  In  fiscal  year  1972  were  can  led  forward  to  1973.  An 
amount  of  $3,000,000  less  Is  being  requested  for  Special  Services  In  1974  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  authorized  by  Che  Education 
Aroendiaents  of  1972.  *  . 

3.  Institutional  assistance; 

(a)  Construction; 

(1)  Subsidized  loans. --The  fiscal  year  1973  estimate  of  $31,425,191 
consists  of  $17y356yl91  In  carryover  and  $14,069,000  requested  In  the  1973  proposed 
budget  amendment.    About  the  same  amount,  $31,425,000,  will  be  needed  In  1974.  for 
annual  Increments  on  loans  made  In  prior  year.    The  reduction  In  1974  Is  due  to 
rounding. 

(2)  State  administration  a^'d  planning. --No  funds  are  requested  for 
this  program,  but  $3,000,000  is  requested  for  activities  of  the  state  agencies 
authorized  by  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

^nfijUJge  training  and  area  studies. — An  amount  of  $1,000,000  Is. 
requested  in  the  proposed  1973  budget  amendment  to  fund  the  final  phase  of  the 
NDEA  VI  portion  of  this  program.    No  new  obllgational  authority  Is  requested  In 

1974  for  NPEA  VI.    An  aisount  of  $1,360, 000  is  budgeted  for  the  Fu  lb  right-Hays 
portion  for  both  fiscal  years  197j  and  1974. 

(c)    University  coiaminltv  services.— An  amount  of  $15;000,000  waj  appro- 
priated for  this  program  in  1973.    To  begin  the  phase  out  of  this  program,  a  budget 
amendment  to  rescind  $9,300,000  of  this  amount  has  been  submitted.     The  base  is 
therefore  $5,700,000,    No  itew  obllgational  authority  is  sought  in  1974. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 

 1974 

Legislation  Authorized 

Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  III,  Strengthening  developing  Institutions.  $120,000,000 
Title  IV,  Student  assiatanee: 

Part  A-1  -  Basic  opportunity  grants   Indefinite 

Part  A>4  -  Special  programa-  for  students  from 

disadvantaged  backgrounds   100,000,000 

Part  B  "  Low  interest,  insured  loans  to 

students   Indefinite 

Part  C  -  Work-study...,;...,   390,000,000 

Part  D  -  Cooperative  education   10, '750,000 

Part  E  -  Direct  loans; 

Capital  contributions   400,000,000 

Loans  to  institutions   3,254,425 

Teacher  cancellations   Indefinite 

Ti»:le  VII,  Construction:  ,  . 

Section  745  -  Annxial  interest  grants   65,750,000- 

Title  IX,  Graduate  programs: 

Part  B  -  Graduate  ITsllowships  for  careers  in 

postsecondary  education.  .'   2/ 

Part  D  -  Fellowships  for  other  purposes, 

(a)  (2)  disadvantaged   1,000,000 

Title  XII,  General  provisions: 

Section  1202  -  State  postsecondary  education 

commissions   Indefinite 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 

of  1961  (Fulbright-Hays)   Indefinite 

Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Ac^t  of  1969   Indefinite 

Public  Law  92>50f^  -  Allen  j.  Ellender  Fellowships..  500, OoO 


Appropriation 
requested 


$  99,992,000 

959,000,000 

70,331,000 

310,000,000 
250,000,000 
10,750,000 

5,000,000 
31,4.25,000 

5,806,000 
750,000 

3,000,000 

1,360,000 

500,000 


1/    The  limit  is  on  payments  rather  than  on  appropriations. 
2/    7,500  new  fellowships  plus  continuation  costs. 

3/    Included  in  low  interest  "loans.  Part  B,  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  education  Act. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

(P.n.  81>-329) 

Be.  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  RtxpremiHutiveH  of  thr 
Uvded  States  of  America  hi  Coiigress  aJiHemhted,  Tliat'tliis  Aft  iiuiv 
he  oited  as  the  "Hij^her  Rduoatiou  Act  of  1965". 


TITLE  III^STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Tlie  Com missibnei- shall  carry  out  a  program  of  spec'  : 
assistance  to  strennrthen  the  ocjidemie  .^iiality  oi  aovelopiiig  instiiu- 
tions  which  liavo  tlie  desire  and  potejitial  to' make  a  siibstjuitial  con- 
tribution to  the  iiiglier  oducntion  resources  of  tlic  Nation  hut  wliicli  arc 
struggling  for  .survivai  and  ai-e  isolated  from  the  main  curreJits  of 
academic  life. 

(b)  (1).  For  thcspurposc  of  craTying  out  this  title,  theiv  arc  aiithor- 
ized  to  be  a!>pro|)nated  $120,000^000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .rune 
30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  veal's  eiuliiig  prior  to 
Jui 1, 1975.  ' 

(2)  Of  thft  suniis  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  foi*  atiy 
fiscal  year,  76  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions,  of  this  title  with  respect  to  developinjg  institutions  ^vliich 
plan  to  award  one  or  more  bnchclor's  degrees  aunng  such  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  apj>roprialed  shall  lx»  availflblc 
ojiJy  for  can*ying  out  the  ])i'ovisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping institution  >  which- do  not  plan  to  award  such  a  degree  during 
such  year. 

iiUBPAHT  1 — Ba&ic  Educational  OrroRTUNii-r  Gil\nt8 

BASIC  educational  oppoutunitv  grants:  amount  and 
i>i:ti:iiriinations  ;  APPLiCATirNS 

Siic.  411.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall,  during  the  pci'iod  begin- 
ning July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30,  197r)j  pay  to  each  stutlen^  who 
has  been  acceptetl  for  enrollment  in,  or  is  in  good  standing  at,  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  etlucation  (uecordiiig  to  tlie  piescribetl  sluiularda. 
regulations,  ami  practices  of  that  i2^stitution)  for  each  acadcinic  yc.i." 
duj-ing  wliich  that  student  is  in  attendance  at  that  institution,  ns  iin 
undergraduate,  a  basic  graiit  in  the  amount  for  wliich  that  student  is 
eligible,  as  deteniiined  pui-suant  to  paragraph  (2). 

(2)(A)(i)  The"  amo\iiit  of  the  basic  grant  for  a  student  eligible 
under  this  subpart  for  nny  academic  year  shall  be  $1,400,  less  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  to  be 
the  expected  family  contribution  witli  respect  to  that  student  for  that 
year. 

(ii)  In  any  case  where  a  student  attends  an  institution  of  higher 
education  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  during  any  academic  year,  the 
amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  'hicli  that  student  is  entitled'sluill  be 
reduced  in  proportio!i  to  the  cicgree  to  which  that  student  i.s  not  so 
Jittending  on  a  full-time  basis,  in  accordance  with  a  selicdulc  of  reduc- 
tions established  by  t!ie  Conimissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this^livision. 
Such  schedule  of  i^jductions  shall  be  cstabbslied  b}^  icgulation  and 
published  in  tlie  Fedenil  Register  not  later  than  February  1  of  euelv 
year. 

(B)  (i)  The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  to  which  a  student  is  entitled 
under  this  SMb])art  for  any  acfldemic  year  shnll  not  e.xcccd  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  «ctual  cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution  at  which  the  stu- 
dent is  in  attendance  for  that  ^^ar. 
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(ii)  No  hnsic  isymt  uiulrr  this  subpart  slinll  oxceeci  thp  dittrreiice 
Ijptwcpii  tlic  ex|>(Ttc»l  funiily  coiitributioii  for  w  .studnit  niul  tlu*  artual 
cost  of  titteudaiico  at  ttic  institution  at  wiiich  tliat  student  is  in  at- 
toudnnco.  Tf  Avitli  respotl  to  any  studont,  it  is  dptermiiied  thnt  the 
jmiount  of  a  basir  {xrant  plus  tlio  nniount  of  the  expected  fuuiily  con- 
tribution for  tlint  stndent  exceeds  the  actnni  cost  of  ntteudnuce  for 
thnt  year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  <<runt  slmll  be  reduccMl  until  the 
combination  of  expected  fninily  contribution  nnd  tlio  nnioniit  of  the 
basic  grunt  does  not  excwl  the  actual  cost  of  nttendanco  at  such 
institution. 

(iii)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  nwavdcil  to  n  .^tudout  under  this  sul) 
purt  if  the  umonut  of  thnt  ^n-ant  for  that  student  ns  determined  under 
this  parntrniph  for  any  aradeniir  year  is  less  than  $iiOn.  rursmuit  to 
criteria  eSnblished  by  the  ronunissioner  by  re^dation,  the  institution 
of  hipher  education  at  whidi  a  student  is  in  attendnnce  nuiy  award  a 
basic  ^rnnt  of  less  tlian  $*2()n  upon  a  detenninatiou  that  the  nnionnt 
of  the  bnsic  arrant  for  thnt  student  is  less  thnii  $200  because  of  the 
renuirenient  of  division  (i)  and  that,  due  to  exceptional  circumstanees. 
this  reduced  prant  should  be  made  in  order  to  eimble  the  student  to 
benefit  from  pnstsecondary  education. 

)  For  the.  i)in'i>(»s»' oi"  tld^  .sul)para;^raph  and  subsccliou  (b)  the 
tt*rni  '^n'tual  i-ost  ut  iittcudano'**  means*  subject  to  rcpuhitious  of  the 
Coniuiissitajer,  tlu'  actual  per-:.tu(U'nt  eluir^'es  for  tuition,  te»'s,  ronui 
nud  l)ourd  (or  expc.nst-.^  rehited  to  ivusonable  c(ninuntin«r) ,  Ixidks,  and 
nu  nllowancc  for  such  »>tii('r  expenses  us  the  ( 'onnuissinniM-  deleiiuines 
Uy  rej;uh»(ion  to  be  reiisonably  rehUed  to  nltendunee  nt  the  iustilntion 
at  which  the  student  is  in  attcMdnuce. 

(;i)(A)(i)  Not.  later  than  February  1  of  each  year  the  romniis- 
sioner  shnll  publish  in  the  Kcdcrnl  Ke^dster  a  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  for  the  succeedin^^  acadeniic  year  for  various 
levels  of  family  income,  which,  except  as  is  otherwise  providedTin  divi- 
sion (ii), together  with  any  anu'hdmeuts  thereto,  shall  become  eiTecti\  c 
July  1  of  that  year.  During'  the  thirty-day  pei  iod  following  such  i>ub- 
licntiou  the  C'omniissiouer  shall  provide  nilerested  paities  with  an 
opportmiity  to  present  their  views  and  undce  reconnnendutious  witlj 
resi>ect  to  such  schedule. 

(ii)  Tho  schedule  of  expected-  family  contributions  remiii'ed  by 
dtvision  (i)  for  each  academic  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presidcmt 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Si)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  thnu  February  1  of  that  year.  If  either  the  Sennte  or  the  House 
of  Rupr*^sentatives  adopts,  prior  to  May  1  of  sucli  year,  a  resolution  of 
•disapproval  of  such  scliednle,  the  Commissioner  shall  publis';  a  new 
schedule  of  exi)ccted  family  contributions  in  the  Federal  Keguter  not 
later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Such  new  schedule  ishall  take  into  consideration  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  made  in  connection  with  such  resohition  and 
shall,  become  effective,  tc^^ether  with  any  amendments  thereto:  on 
July  1  of  thnt  year. 

(B)  (i)  For  tho  purposes  of  this  p&ragraph  and  subsection  (b),  ibe 
term  "family  contribul'ion^^  Avith  respect  to  any  student  means  the 
nmount  which  the  family  of  thnt  student  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  contribute  toward  his  postjsecondar^*  education  for  the  acadeniie 
year  for  which  the  determination  under  subparagrai)h  (A.)  of  pam- 
graph  (2)  is  made,  as  detenniKcd  in  accordance  with  i*emdations.  In 
promulgating  such  rognlations,  the  Commissioner  shnll  follow  the 
hnsie  criteria  set  forth  ui  division  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph. 
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(ii)  The  basii'  critenu  to  he  followiMl  in  pvojnnlgttluvp  n'jjviliUiDUs 
with  res])ect  to  oxpecU'd  family  contributions  are  ns  follow s^: 

(1)  Thv.  anmiint  of  tlji»  elTcrtivo,  income  of  the  studont  oi-  rlu* 
effective  family  inoonie  of  the,  stiident'?^  f»aniil^'. 

(IT)  The  number  of  dei)eudeuts  of  tlio  family  of  the  student. 

(III)  T\n\  inind)er  of  dependents  of  the  student's  fauiily  who 
an»  in  attendance  in  a  i)i-opruni  of  j)ositsecondnry  education  and  for 
whom  the  family  uniy  Ik»  reasonably  exi)ectcd  to  contribute  for 
their  postsecoudai'y  cdifcation. 

(IV )  The  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  t!)ose  of  tlu» 
student*s  family. 

(V)  Any  uunsual  expenses  of  the  student  or  his  fumily,  sAcb 
as  unusual  medical  expenses,  and  those  which  may  lU'ise  from  a 
eatastrophe. 

(iii)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (I)  of  division  (ii).  the  term 
"effective  family  nu'ome"  with  respect  to  ii  student  means  the  uunnnl 
adjusted  family  imorae,  ns  deterunned  in  accordance  with  undulations 


prescribei  by  the  Commissioner,  received  by  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  that  student  (or  the  person  or  persons  having  an  ejquivaleni  relation- 
ship to  such  student)  minus  Federal  iuconie  tax  paid  or  payable  with 
respect  to  such  income.  ,  . 

(iv)  In  determining  the  expected  family  contribution  with  respect 
to  any  student,  aiiy  amount  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to,  or 
on  account  of,  the  student  whicii  would  not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a 
student,  and  one-half  any  amount  paid  the  student  under  chaptei-s  34 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  as  effective 
incMHoe  for  such  student. 

(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate  special  regulations  for 
determining  the  expected  family  contribution  and  effective  family 
incoihe  of  a  student  who  is  determined  (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
jCk>inmiBaioner)  to  be  .'udependeut  of  his  parents  or  guardians  (or  the 
person  or  persons  having  an  equivalent  relationship  to  such  student). 
Such  special  regulations  shall  pe  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria  set 
foith  in  division  (ii )  of  subparagraph  (B ) . 

(4)  (A)  The  period  during  which  a  student  may  receive  basic  grants 
shall  be  the  period  required  for  tho  completion  of  the  undergraduate 
course  of  study  being  pursued  by  that  student  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  student  is  lu  attendance,  except  that  such  i)eriod  may  not 
exceed  four  academic  year.s  unless — 

(i)  the  student  is  pni-suing  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  lirst 
dej^ree  in  a  program  of  study  which  is  designed  by  the  institution 
oflSring  it  to  extend  over  five  ncademic  years;  or 

(ii)  the  student  is,  or  will  he,  unable  to  complete  a  course  of 
study  within  lour  academic  years  because  of  a  requirement  of  the 
institution  of  such  course  of  study  that  the  student  enroll  in  a 
noncredit  remedial  course  of  study ; 

in  either  which  case  such  period  may  be  extended  for  not  more  than 
one  additional  academic  year.  . ' 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  "non- 
credit  remedial  course  of  study^^  is  a  course  of  study  for  which  no 
ci-edit  is  given  toward  an  academic  degree,  and  is  designed  to 

increase  the  ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in  an  undergraduate 
course  of  study  leading  to  such  a  degree. 

(b)(1)  The  (?ommissionei'  shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates  by 
which  students  must  file  applications  for  basic  grants  •  .^r  thi.s 
subpart. 

(2^  Each  student  desiring  a  basic  grant  i^r  any  y«*ftr  must  file  an 
application  therefor  containing  such  iufornintion  and  assurances  lus 
the  Commissioner  may  deem  necessary  to  einable  him  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  subpart. 
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(3)  (A)  PayinentH  under  this  section  s}-ill  be  made  ir  •icooi-daiice 
with  regulations  pi-omul gated  by  the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose^ 
in  such  manner  us  will  best  aoconiplisli  the  ])nrposes  of  this  section. 

(B)  (i)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  }[eiirvthe  funds  available 
for  payments  under  tJiis  subpart  nre  insufficient  to  sntisfy  fully  all 
entitlements  under  this  subpart,  the  iimount  paid  with  respect  to  each 
such  entitlement  sliall  be —  \ 

(I)  in  the  case  of  any  entitlement  which  exceeds  $l,0i*O,  7/^  per 
centum  thereof; 

(II)  in  the  ease  of  any  entitlement  wliieh  exceeds  $800'.biit  does 
notexceed$l,000,70porc6ntnni  tlicreof; 

(III)  in  the  ease  oi'  any  entitkment  which  exceeds  $000, but 
does  not  exceed  $800,  65  per  centum  thereof;  and 

(IV)  in  the  case  of  nny  onf  itlement  wliieh  does  not  exceed  $600. 
50  per  centum  thereof. 

(ii)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year,  funds  available  for 
making  payn^ents  under  this  subpart  exceed  \\\c  amount  necessary  tn 
make  the  payments  proscribed  in  division  (i),  such  excess  shall  l)e 
paid  with  respect  to  each  entitlement  under  this  siihpAVt  in  proportion 
to  the  degi-ce  to  which  that  entitlement  is  unsatisfied,  after  puynicnts 
areniadepursuanttodivisioiL  (i). 

(iii)  In  the  event  tliat,  iit  the.  time  wlien  payments  are  to  be  nnule 
pursuant-  to  this  snbpai'ap-iiph  (B)  funds  available  therefor  arc 
insufficient  to  pay  the  anmnnts  set  fortli  in  di^'ision  (i),  the  (^onunis- 
sioner.  shall  pay  with  respect  to  each  entitlement  an  amount  wliicli 
bears  the-fiame  ratio  to  the  appropriate  amount  set  forth  in  division 
(i)  as  !he  ibtal  amount  of  funds  .so  availal)le  at  such  iinu^  for  such 
payments  bears  to  the  ii mount  necessary  to  pay  the  amounts  in(]icatcd 
u; 'division  (i)  in  full.         *'  *  ' 

x!v)  No  method  of, computing  or  manner  of  distribution  of  pay- 
L.wUts  undar  this  subpart  shall  be  used  which  is  not  con  si. stent  witli 
til  is  subparagraph. 

(v)  In  no  case  shall  a  payment  nndoi'  this  suh paragraph  lu'  made  if 
the  amount  of  sucli  paynu^nl  lifter  jijiplication  of  tlie  provisions  of  tliis 
subpara^^raph  is  less  tiuin  $MK 

(C)  (i)  During  ^any  fi.scnl  year  in  whicli  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  npply,  a  basic  j^rinit  to  any  &'ndent  shall  not  exceed 
iiO  per  centum  of  the  diilVvence  between  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  that  student  and  the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  tlie  institution 
in  which  the  student  is  cni-olled,  unhiss  sums  available  for  makiujr 
payments  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  equal  more  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  total  amohiit  to  wliich  all  students  are  entitled 
under  this  subpart  for  that  fiscal  year,  in  which  case  no  ba.sic  grant 
shall  exceed  GO  per  centum  of  such  difference.  . 

(ii)  The  limitation  set  forth  in  division  (i)  shall,  wbrn  applicabU'.. 
be  in  lieu  of  the  limitation  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  (i)  of  sub- 
section (a) (2). 


Part  B — Fbdekai.,  State,  anij  Private  PnooiuMS  op  I^ow-Intebest 
Insuhed  Loans  to  STuniiNTft  in  Institutions  op  Hujiiku  Educa- 
tion ^ 


following  provisions  govern  all  loans  made  midcr 
the  fetndent  Loan  Prog:  n^'ii  between  July  1,  1  J)T2  aiul  AuguKt  18,  107 > 
or  after  March    1978.)  ^  y 
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STATEMKNT  OF  PURmSK  AND  APPROPHIATIONS  AUTIIOUIZED 

Sec.  421.  (a)  The  piirposo  of  tliis  part  is  to  onable  tlie  Commis- 
sioner (1)  to  tMicoiirace  StatoS  and  nonprofit  private  institutions  and 
organizations  to  estaljlisli  adeqnate  loan  insurance  programs  for  stu- 
dents in  eligible  institutions  (as  defined  in  section  43o).  (2)  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  program  of  student  loan  insurance  for  students  or 
lenders  who  do  not  nave  reasonable  access  to  a  Stat«  or  private  non- 
profit program  of  student  loan  insunuic©  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b),  (8)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  loans 
to  qualified  students  which  ;ire  made  by  a  State  under  a  direct  loan 
pro/rram  meeting  the  requiivments  of  section  428(a)  (1)  (B),  or  which 
are  insured  under  this  part  or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C),  and  (4)  to  guarantee  u  portion 
of  each  loan  insured  under  a  program  of  a  Stat«  or  of  a.  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
.section  428(a)(1)(C). 

(b)  For  the  purnose  of  carrying  out  thispart-^- 
t 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriate^^  for  payments 
under  section  428  with  respect  to  interest  and  administrative  cost 
allowanees  on  .student  loans  and  for  payments  under  section  437, 

•  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  as  may  be  required  therefor, 

Sec.  428.  ( a)  ( 1 )  Each  student  who  has  received  a  loan  for  study  at  an 
eligible  institution — 

(A)  which  is  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  tliis  pnrt; 

(B)  which  was  nuide  under  a  State  student  loan  i)rogram 
(meeting  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner),  and  which 
was  contracted  for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
sixicified  by  j)aragraph  (4)  ;or 

(C)  wiiich  is  insuied  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization  which  was  contnicted 
for,  and  pnid  to  the  sliulent,  within  the  period  specified  in  para- 
graph (4) ,  and  which — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior  to  July  1,  1967, 
was  made  by  an  eligible  lender  and  is  insuicd  under  ii  pro- 
gram which  meet"  '^he  requirements  of  subparagniph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  and  provides  that  i-epaymert  of  such  loan 
shall  be  in  installments  beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days 
after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  fas  de- 

t       scribed  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(l*)  )  at  an 
eligible  institution,  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  after  June  J^O,  1967,  is 
insured  under  a  program  covei-ed  I)y  an  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 

shall  be  entitled  lo  have  pnid  on  his  Leiialf  imd  for  his  account  io  the 
holder  of  the  loan  a  port  ion  of  the  interest  on  such  loan  fin  nccordinice 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  su"bsection)  only  if  at  the  time  of  execution 
of  the  note  or  written  agreement  I'videnciug  such  loan  his  adjusted 
family  income  is — 

(I)  less  limn  $15,000  and  the  eliirihle  iu.Mtitution  at  which  he 
has  been  accented  for  enrollment  or.  in  the  cnse  of  n  student  who  is 
iittendiiig  such  an  inslitutio!i.  nt  which  he  is  in  good  standing  (as 

•  deterinined  by  such  institution)  — 
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(a)  has  determined  the  amount  of  need  for  such  loan  by 
subtracting  from  the  estimated  cost  of  his  attendance  at  such 
institution  ( whicli,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  means  the 
cost,  for  the  period  for  wliich  the  loan  is  sougjnt,  of  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board,  and  reasonable  commuting  costs)  the 
expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to  such  student  plus 
any  other  resources  or  student  aid  reasonably  availnble  to  such 
student,  and 

ifi)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  statement  evidcricing 
the  determination  made  under  clause  (I)  (a)  of  this  pjira- 
graph  and  recommending  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  such  need; 
or 

(II)  equal  to  or  more  than  $16,000  and  the  eligible  institution 
at  which  ne  has  beej>  iici*A*pted  for  enrollment  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
student  who  is  attend mp^  ?uch  an  institution,  at  which  lie  is  in  good 
standing  (  asdetermiiie-.l  by  such  institution) — 

(o)  has  determined  that  he  is  in  need  of  a  loan  to  attend 
such  institution, 

(^)  has  determined  the  amount  of  such  need  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  estimated  cost  of  attendance  at  such  institution 
the  expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to  such  student 
plus  any  other  resources  or  strdent  aid  reasonably  available  to 
such  student,  aitd 

(y)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  statement  evidencing 
the  determmation  made  under  clause  (II)  (^)  of  this  para- 
graph and  recommending  a  loan  iu  the  amount  of  such  need. 

(A)  The  portion  of  tlie  interest  on  a  loan  which  a  student  is  en- 
titled to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of  the 
loan  pursuant  to  paraj^iaph  (1)  of  t^iis  subsection  shall  be  equal  tc 
the  total  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period  of 
the  loan,  or  which  accrues  d*.;rinp  a  period  in  which  principal  need  not 
be  paid  (whether  or  not  such  principal  is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of  a 
provision  described  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  or  in  section 
427  (a)(2)(C); 

RBPAYHEKT  pY  tHE  CDMUISSIONER  OF  U)AN8  OP  DECEASED  OR  DISABLED 

BORROWERS 

Sec.  437.  If  a  student  borrower  who  has  received  a  loan  described 
in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  4'28(aJ  (1)  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  (as  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner),  then  the  Commissioner  shall  discharge 
the  borrower's  liability  on  the  loan  by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on 
the  loan. 


Part  C — Work-Stody  Prooraus 
statement  op  punpe  se appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  441.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  part-time  employment  of  students^  particularly  students  with 
great  financial  need  m  eligible  institutions  vi^ho  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of  study  at  such 
institutions. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $225,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969,  $275,000,000  for  tiie  fiscal  y^ar  ending 
June  30,  107O,  $320,000,000  for  the  tigcal  year  ending  June  30,  1071, 
$830,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972,  $360,000,000  for 
the  nacftl  year  ending  June  30,  19T3,  $890,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yei*r 
endii:ig  June  30, 1074,  and  $420,000,000  ior  the  flsoU  year  ending  June 

30,  m5. 
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Part  D— Coopkuativk  Education  Puooii  vm 

AlTKOPHl  vn'^y-'-  AVTHORlZKn 

Sn-  451.  va)  Thoro  aio  aiifhoriml  to  be  approprintoil  $;U0.(>0()  foi 
tlu-  fisctil  yorti-  cMidingr.  .h\w  ao,  UKii).  $s,00n,(M)i)  for  Ihc  Hsrnl  vi'ar 
euiliiip  June  'M),  1070,  ami  $1(J,()00,0()0  for  cticli  of  the  siicceeduifi  fiauil 
yi'iii-s  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1075,  to  enable  tbo  ( ■omniissio:.?r  to  make 
fTYiiuts  piu-simnt  to  section  452  to  institutions  of  bighcr  education  for 
tlic  i)lai\ning,  esttiblisbment,  oNptmsioii,  or  carrvnig  out  by  such  instJ- 
tiitious  of  progran\s  of  ocoperative  education  that  tilternnte  periods 
of  full-tinio  academic  study  witli  periods  of  fiill-tni\e.  public  or  pr  ivate 
employment  that  will  not  only  afford  students  tli(»  opportunity  W  earn 
through  emplovnient  funds  ^•eqllired  toward  continuinj?  and  com- 
pleting their  ed'vieation  but  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  them  work 
experience  relat^'d  to  tlieir  academic  or  occupational  objective.  Sueli 
amounts  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  .fnne  30, 1969,  shall  also  be  available 
for  planning  and  related  activities  for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  arc  further  authorised  to  appi-opruited  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lOfiO.  and  foi'  eacli  of  the  succeeding  lisail 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1975,  to  enable  tlu.  C  ouumssioncr  to  make 
training,  demonstration,  oi-  i-eseai'ch  grants  or  contracts  inn^uaut  to 

section  453.  ,  „     ^  .        -i  1 1   j;  i.i 

(c)  Appropriations  under  this  pait  sliall  not  be  available  toi-  the 
payment  of  compensation  of  students  for  empKnment  by  enii^loyei-s 
under  arrangements  ptirsnant  to  this  part. 


Part  E — Dhiect  Tjoans  to  STtrpEV'rs  in  Institutions  op  Higher 

KmTCATIO-.V  '  ^  . 

ArrUOPKiATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Siic.  461.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shtill  carry  out  a  program  of  stimu- 
lating and  p.Rsii  sting  in  tlie  establish  men  t  and  maintenance  of  funds  at 
institutioj.if  of  higher  education  for  the  making  of  low-intei-est  loans  to 
students  in  iced  thereof  to  pnrsue  their  courses  of  study  in  such  insti- 
tutions. ' 

(b )  (1)  For  the  purpose,  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  make  coii- 
tri^' rations  to  student  loan  funds  estabJisbcd  under  this  part,  there  are 
here^iy  authorized  to  he  apni-oprinted  $375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
enoiug  June  30,  1972,  and  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
«Tune  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  s\icccediiig  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,1975.  , 

(2)  In  addition  thei'e  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
sucli  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jur^e  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  ns  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students 
who  have  received  loans  for  academic  ycai'S.  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  to  continue  or  complete  courses  of  study. 

(c)  A.ny  Slims  appropi'iated  pursuant  to  subseetion  (b)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shsll  be  available  for  apl)ortionmeut  pui*suant  to  section 
463  and  for  pajjuicnts  of  Federal  capital  contributions  therefrom  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  have  agi-eenients  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  4(^3.  Such  Federal  capitnl  contributions  and 
all  contributions  from  sm-h  institutions  shall  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  and  maiutehuiic?  of  student  loan  f  \inds. 

0AWCEIJ:<AT1(>N  op  loans  for  CKRTAIN  PUIUJC  SERVICK 

Sec.  465.  (a)  (1)  The  per  centum  speci'ftcd  in  paragraph  (3)  of  thf? 
subsection  of  the  total  amount  of  any  loan  niudo  after  June/(\  l:if2, 
from  a  student  loan  fund  assisted  under  this  part  sliall  bo  canceled 
for  each  complete  year  of  scrvici»  n  ftc»r  sncli  date  by  the  bormwor  inuler 
circnnistances described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  lioans  shall  l)ecju\celed  under  parajrrapU  (1)  for  service^ — 

(A)  as  a  fnll-tiine  tcaclier  for  service  in  nii  academic  year  in  n 
public  or  othei  *iionni*ofil  private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
which  is  in  the  jscIiooi  distinct  of  a  local  eduwAionaJ  agency  'which  is 
eligible  in  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  .*^ccondary  Kflucation  Act  of  1965,  and  whicii  for  thi 
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purpoees  of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  ycAr  has  been  determined 
ay  the  Commissioner  (pursuant  to  regulations  and  after  consul- 
ta^''>ii  with  the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State  in  whivli  the 
scujol  is  located)  to  be  a  school  in  which  the  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren described  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  10;j(u)(2) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  find  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(using  a  low-income  factor  of  $3,000)  exceeds  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  that  school  and  such  determination  shall  not 
be  made  witli  respect  to  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  schools  in  the  State  i*eceiving  assistance  under  such  title  I ; 

(B)  as  a  full-time  staff  member  in  a  preschool  program  car- 
ried on  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  which  is  operated  for  a  period  which  is  comparable 
to  a  full  school  year  in  the  locality :  Provided^  That  the  salary  of 
such  staff  member  is  not  more  than  the  salary  of  a  ccmparoble 
employee  of  the  local  educational  agency,  or 

(C)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped  childn;n  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school  system;  or 

(D)  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
for  service  that  qualifies  for  special  pay  under  section  310  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  an  area  of  hostilities. 

For  purposes  of  tliis  paragraph,  the  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  children  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech-impaired,  visualljj  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or  other  health-impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof 
require  special  education. 

(3)  (A)  The  per  centum  of  a  loan  which  shall  he  canceled  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  svibssvtion  i&r- 

(i)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in  clause  (A),  or  (C),  of 
paragraph  (2) ,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  for  the  firs*  or  second 
year  of  such  service,  20  per  centum  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
such  service,  and  30  pei-  rentum  for  the  fifth  year  of  such  servici^ ; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  for  each  year  of  such 
service;^ 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in  clause  (D)  of  para- 
graph (2),  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  50  per  centum  of  such  loan  at 
5ie  rote  of  12i/^  per  centiiiu  for  each  year  of  qualifyin/or  sen'ice. 

(B)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  canceled  under  this  subsection  for  any 
year,  the  entire  amount »:  "*  intere.st  on  such  loan  which  accrues  for  such* 
year  shall  be  canceled. 

(C)  Nothing  in  tliia  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
refundmgany  repayment  of  a  loan.  »  i 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  tint,  sunsection,  the  term  "year"  where 
applied  to  service  as  a  teacher  means  academic  year  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioner.  ...     *        i  i 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  institution  for  each  hscaJ 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  loans  from 
its  student  loan  fund  which  are  canceled  pui-auaut  to  this  section  for 
siich  y^ar.  None  of  the  funds  appropriatet  pursuant  to  section  461(b) 
shall  be  available  for  payments  pursuant  lo  this  subsection. 


TITLK  VII— OONSTKlKVIiON  OF  A(L\1)KM1(^  FA(^ILIT1KS 


ANNUAL  iNVEnEST  ORAJfTS 

Sec.  745  (a)  To  assist  institutions  of  hi^rher  education  and  hiffher 
education  building  agencies  to  reduce  the  corit  of  borrowing  from  other 
souxxjes  for  the  cons.rucfcion  of  academic  facilities,  f;he  Commissioner 
mav  make  anmial  mterest  grants  to  such  institntious  and  ai?eucies. 
wlvl  ^""^^     ^"  '"Stitution  of  higher  education  or 

S  L  1"'!^'  buildmff  agency  with  i-espect  to  any  academic  facility 
shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  perio<1  not  exrewlinp  forty  years,  and  provi- 
nZment''''^*  ^T't  ^""^^^  ""bodied  in  a  coi^r.xct  yaranteeWh^^^ 
payment  over  such  period.  Each  such  jn'ant  shallTfe  in  an  amouu 


r 

amount 

/• 
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nofc  greater  than  the  differoncc  between  (1)  the  average  annual  debt 
service  which  would  be  requi  1*6(1  to  bo  paid,  dni'ing  the  Rfc  nf  tlic  loan, 
on  the  amount  borrowed  from  otiier  sources  for  the  consti-notion  of 
such  facilities,  and  (2)  the  in-eia^e  anrual-  debt  service  which  the 
institutioji  would  liavc  been  required  to  pay,  (hiring  the  lifoof  tlje  loan, 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  applicable  interest  rate  were  the 
maximum  rate  specified  jji  soetion  744(b)(2).  The  amount  on  which 
such  grant  is  based  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  Thei  e  are  hereby  nutliori;!ed  to  be  ai)proi)riated  to  the  Com- 
missioner such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  t}K>  payment  of  annual 
interest  grant^s  to  insfcil;ntions  of  highei'  education  and  higher  educa- 
tion building  agencies  in  jieconlance  witli  this  section. 

(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants  niulej-  this  section  shall  not 
be  entered  into  in  an  aggiv.<:ate  niuouut  greater  than  is  authorized  in  • 
appropiiation  Acts;  and  in  any  eyent  the  total  nnio'.uit  of  annual 
interest  grants  which  may  be  paid  to  institutions  of  higlier  education 
and  higher  education  building  agencies  in  any  year  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  'into  under  this  section  shall  not  oxcced  $5,000,000 
wliich  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $6,750,000  on  July  1,  lOfiO,  and  by 
$13,500,000  on  July  1, 1970  and  on  July  1  of  eacli  of  the  four  succeed-  * 
ing  yet  rs. 

(A)  Not  moic  than  12"i/^  per  centum  of  the  funds  pi'ovidcd  for  in 
this  section  for  g^rants  niay"bc  used  with! i»  any  one  State. 

(e)  No  amnuil  interest  grant  ])ni*suant  to  this  section  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Commissionei*  Tinds  (1)  that  not  less  than  10  pei*  centum 
of  the  development  costs  of  the  facility  will  be  financed  from  non- 
Federul  sources*  (2)  that  th.^  applicant  is  nimble  to  secui-e  a  loan  in 
the  aniount  of  the  loan  with  res))ect  to  which  the  ainiual  interest 
giant  is  to  be  made,  from  other  sources  n^)on  terms  and  conditions 
equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and  conditions^  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (3)  tliat  the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in 
an  economical  manner  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extrava- 
gaut  desigjx  oi\inatcnals.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  loan  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  interest  grant  is  made  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  considered  financing-  from  a.  non-Federal  source.  For  purposes  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  such  a  loan  shall  be  considered  financing 
from  a  non- Federal  source. 


TITLE  IX— GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Part  B — Graduate  Fellowsihi^s  for  Carkers  in  Postsecondarv 
euucation 

appropriations  AUTHOriZEn 

Sec.  021.  There  ai*e  liereby  anfcliorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  ne'^er    ^'y  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  pait. 

(20  U.S.O.  1134UJ  Enactea  Juug  30, 1972,  P.L.  92-318,  sec.  181(a),  8(J  Stat.  300. 

NUMBER  OF  TElXOWSHn'S  ^  

Sec.  922.  (a)  During  the  ^scal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  is  autliorized 
to  award,  not  to  exceed  seven,  thousand  iive  huJidred  fellowsliips  to  be 
used  for  study  in  graduate  programs  at  institutions  of  hii^lier  educa- 
tion. Such  fellowships  may  be  awarded  for  sncli  pe2*iod  of  study  as 
the  Commissioner  may  detennine,  but  not  in  excess  of  tlirey  academic 
yeare,  except  (1)  that  wlierc  a  .fellowsliip  JioJder  pursues  Jjis  studies 
as  a  regularly  enrolled  student  at  the  institution  during  periods  out- 
side the  regular  sessions  of  tJje  gi-aduate  program  of  the  institution, 
a  fellowship  may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  tln*ee  calen- 
dar 3'ears,  and  (2)  that  tlje  Commissioner  may  protvidc  by  regulation 
for  the  granting  of  such  fellowships  for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed 
one  academic  year  (or  one  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  fellowships 
to  which  clause  (1)  applies)  in  addition  to  the  maximum  period  other- 
wise applicable^  under  special  circuniBt^n  ies  in  which  the  purposes 
of  this  part  would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby. 
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(b)  111  addition  to  the  nunibei  of  fellowsliips  authorized  to  be 
awarded  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  tlie  C\)inniissic  .  ^  is  author- 
ized to  award  f(»llowsliii)s  eqiiai  to  the  number  previously  awarded 
during  any  liscal  year  nndfi-  this  section  but  vaca(c*d  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  period  for  wliich  they  were  awarded;  exeept  thp*  oAch  fellow- 
ship awarded  under  this  subsection  sliall  be  for  such  r  eriod  of  study, 
not  in  excess  of  tiie  remainder  of  tlie  period  for  whi'^.  i  the  fellowship 
whieli  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 


Pabt  D — Fkllowehips  von  Other  PuRPosEa 

FROdRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sbo.  961.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  fellowships — 

(2)  for  persons  of  ability  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  undertaking  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study. 

The  demonstration  of  financial  need  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  fellowships  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  Iwo  succeeding 

fiscal  years.  Appropriations  mad^  pursuant  to  section  965. for  fellow- 
•    ships  awarded  under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  nuihber  of  fellowships  authorized  to  be 
awarded  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  equal  to  the  number  previously  awarded  during 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  part  but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  they  were  awarded  except  that  eacli  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  such  i:«iriod  of  graduate  or 
professional  work  or  research  not  in  excess  of  the  remainder  of  the 
period  for  which  the  fellowship  it  replaces  was  awarded  as  the  Com- 
misioner  may  determine. 

(c)  Fellowships  awarded  under  t  his  part  shall  be  for  graduate  and 
professional  study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or  resear'^h  incident 
to  the  presentation  of  a  doctoral  dissertation.  Such  fellowships  may  be 
awarded  for  graduate  and  professional  study  and  research  at  any 
institution  of  higher  education  or  any  other  rcse^irch  center  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Corpmissioner  may  determine  but  not 
to  exceed  three  years. 


TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


STATE  POSTSKCOXDAHV  KDUC.\T10N  C'O.MMISSIONS  ^ 

Sf.c.  1202.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  assistance  under 
section  1203  or  title  X  shall  establish  a  State  Connnission  or  dosi<»nate 
nu  existing  State  agency  or  Slate  Conunissioii  (to  be  known  ifis  the  State 
Commission)  which  i.s  broadly  and  of|nitably  representative  of  the 
peneral  public  jind  public  and  private  iionproht  and  proprietary 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  including  com- 
munity colleges  (as  defined  in  title  X),  junior  colleges,  postsecondary 
vocational  scliools,  area  vocational  schools,  teclmical  institutes,  four- 
year  institutions  of  higher'  education  nhd  branches  thereof. 

(b)  Such  State  Con^mission  nnry  establish  connniltcos  or  (ask 
forces,  not  necessarily  consisting  of  Connnission  nieinl)ei-s*,  an<l  utilize 
existing  agencies  or  organizations,  to  make  studies,. '-ouiluct  survevs, 
submit  recommendations,  or  otherwise  cnnt.  hiite  the  best  av}iilHr)le 
expertise  from  the  institutions,  interests  groups,  and  seginents  of  the 
society  most  concernwl  with  a  particular  aspect  of  the  Connnission's 
work. 
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(c)  (1)  At  any  time  after  July  1,  107:^,  a  State  may  desi^rnate  the 
State  Commission  establish^  uiu'lcrsiibscrtioii  (n)  ns  the  Strttt*  ni^Miny 
or  infitrtutio/]  required  und(»rs<vtion  105,  603,  or  70-1.  In  such  ji  cnf^i\  t))n 
State  Commission  estahlislied  under  tliis  stK'tion  ahull  be  tlmuoU  to 
meet  the  reqniremonts  of  such  sections  for  State  agencies  or  iiii^titu- 
tion3. 

(2)  If  a  State  makes  a  designation  referred  to  in  puraj^raph  (1)  — 

(A)  the  Commissioner  sliall  pay  the  State  Conmiission  the 
amount  necessaiy  for  *h(*  proper  ftud  efficient  adininl  Mat  ion  of 
the  Ciim mission  of  the  functions  trausferml  to  it  by  reason  of 
the  dcsifjnfttiou ;  and 

(B)  the  State  Commission  shall  be  considered  tl.o  successor 
agency  to  the  State  aprency  or  institution  witli  respect  to  whiclj  the 
designation  is  made,  and  action  theretofore  taken  by  tb.o  State 
agency  or  institution  shall  continue  to  be  etTective  until  ciianged 
by  the  State  Commission. 

(d)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  assistance  undor  titV  VI 
or  under  title  VII  hut  which  does  not  desire,  after  ./tme  'M\  11)7;^, 
to  place  the  functions  of  State.  Commissions  under  such  tith'S  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  Conmiission  cstablislied  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  establish  for  the  purposes  of  such  titles  a  State  Com- 
mission which  is  broadly  representative  of  the  pahlic  and  of  in.stitu- 


institutesj  m  the  State.  Such  State  Oommiasions  shall  have  the  sole 
reeponsibifity  fo^  the  adnnnistration  of  State  plans  under  such  titles 
VI  aad  VII  within  such  State. 


1Ri9f^  Bdncatlonal  and  Cnltaral  Exchange  Act  of  1961 


AH  ACTjP  lb  ptny\&^  for  the  i.nproveiDent  and  strengthening  of  the  International 
feUitlooft  or  the  United  States  by  promoting  better  mutual  ii&<ler9tan(ling 
among  tb«  people  f^t  the  world  through  educational  and  cultural  exchanges 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprefjentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled^  That  this  Ar"  may 
bA^cited  *5  the  "Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 

Sec.  102. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  is 
fttiiheranlfionsed  to  provide  n>r — 

ifi)  promoting  modem  foreign  language  training  ana  area 
gtadm  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  air'i  universities  by  sup- 
pordng  visits  rjid  stu^y  in  foreign  countries  by  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  in  such  schools^  colleges,  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  languages  and  their  Icnowledge 
of  the  culture  of  the  people  of  these  cotintrieS)  and  by  Hnancing 
vints  by  teachers  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the 
puipooe  of  participating  in  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities: 


tions  of  higher  education  (in^ludi 


(P.Ii.  87-250) 
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Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969 

(P.L.  91-96) 

AN  ACT  To  luthorize  special  allow-ances  for  lenders  with  respect  to  Insured 
student  loans  under  title  IV-B  of  tlie  Higher  E<lucatIon  Act  of  lOOo  wheu 
necessary  In  the  light  of  tcooomlc  conditions  In  order  to  assure  that  students 
wIU  have  reasonable  access  *o  s^'ch  loans  for  financing  their  education,  and  to 
Inerease  the  autliorizatlons  foi  certain  other  student  assistance  programs. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  Hovse  of  Hepyrsenta fives  of  fM 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  asmnbled^  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  ^'Emergency  Insured  Student  I^an  Act  of  1969  . 

INCENTIVE  PAYMENTS  ON  INSURED  STUDENT  IX)ANS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secret  17  of  HeaUh,  Education,  and 
AVelfarc  determines  that  tlie  limitations  on  interest  or  other  condi- 
tions (or  both)  applicable  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  HJgljei* 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-329)  to  student  loans^eligible 


r;aucation  Act  01  lytso  ^ruDiic  i^aw  vtv-^r^v)  lu  siuneni,  lumia  v:..g.L/.^ 
for  msurance  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  under  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  insurance  jirogram  covered  by  an  agreement  under 
section  428(b)  of  such  Act,  considered  in  the  lij;ht  of  tiie  then  current 
economic  conditions  and  m  particular  the  i-elevant  money  niurket, 
are  impeding  or  threatening  to  hnpede  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  pur- 
poses of  such  part  B  and  have  caused  the  return  to  holders  of  such 
loans  to  be  less  than  equitable,  he  is  hereby  authorized,  by  regulation 

applicable  to  a  tiirec-month  period  specified  ^herein,  to  prescribe 
(after  consultation  xvith  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  and  the  heads 
of  other  appropriate  agencies)  a  special  allowanc-e  to  be  paid  1  y  Uie 
Commissioner  of  Kduca..on  to  each  holder  of  an  eligible  lo-^n  or  loans. 
Tho  ainount  of  snch  allowance  to  any  bolder  with  i-o.^lK'ct,  to  siicJi 
period  shall  be  a  nei-centage,  specified  in  sneh  regulation  of  tlic  aver 
age  unpaid  balance 'of  dTsbui-sed  principal  (  not  incliulmg  interest 
added  to  principal)  of  all  eligihlo  loans  lield  by  such;  holder  iluring 
such  period,  which  balance  shall  be  computed  in  a  manner  specihcci 
in  such  regulation;  but  no  such  percentage  shall  be  sot  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  \\  pfir  coiitum  per  anmini. 

(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  for  special 
allowances  as  autJiori/ed  by  this  section  jiot  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;J0,  197o,  $-iO,000,00()  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juiie  1971,  and  for  sncoeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary. 


Public  Law  92-506 
92nc}  Congress,       J,  Re^.  2b5 
October  19,  1972 

Smt  Tlcsolution 

To  |»riiv1ilp  K rants  f,.i  .Vlivn  .1.  KlhniMor  fi-n«»vv>ihi|«s  fo  rli^'itilViiiiKicwl  KiMnihlnry 
«fho«l  8(it«Mit!i  :tiMl  ilu'lr  iet»fht»r8  t<i  |i5trllcliM\<e  in  n  Wjishhiulnn  jjublle 
ad'atliK  jti'oKruiiK 

SEC.5.']'iio?oare  au(i:oji/!vl  lobeuppi  npriuied  not  to  eiccecd  $500,000 
for  the  lisi  al  yi'ar  endinp .)  uno  30, 19Ta^  and  for  each  of  the  two  succivd- 
ingfiscnl  years  (o  carry  otit  tJo*  jnovisions  of  this  joint  le.sohilion. 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


1973 
Estimate 


Purpose 


Comparative  transfer  to: 


Salaries  and  expenses 


$ 


38,000 


To  consolidate  costs  of 


advisory  connittees  with  other 
administrative  expenses  in 
"Salaries  and  expenses." 


be  administered  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education,  it  is 
being  transferred  from  the  Higher 
Education  Appropriation  which  is 
administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 


Po&tsecondary  innovation 


10,000,000 


Since  this  program  is  to 


95-150  O  .  M  -  pt.  2  --  55 
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Higher  Educatisn 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 


Year 

Lo  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

196A 

$  421,658,000 

$  163,568,000 

$  163,568,000 

$  165,068,000 

1965 

511,640,000 

498,890,000 

498,890,000 

554,600,000 

1966 

977,908,000 

902,108,000 

912,108,000 

971,231,000 

1967 

1,073,494,000 

1,164,307,000 

1,151,507,000 

lil56,307,0OO 

1968 

1,153,650,000 

1,132,150,000 

1,132,150,000 

929,255,000 

1969 

823,020,000 

6,920,000 

786,552,000 

778,620,000 

1970 

798,284,000 

867  ,  8  33  ,  000 

1,009,074,000 

831,734,000 

1971 

837,725,000 

880,180,000 

1,014,970,000 

941,180,000 

1972 

1,897,754,000 

1,193,344,000 

1,782,174,000 

1,409,354,000 

1973 

1,463,288,000 

1973  Supplemental 

499,100,000 

679,922,000 

567,470,000 

197^  Proposed 
Rescission 

-44,300,000 

1973  Proponed 
Amendment 

1,119,502,000 

1974  •  1,747,914,000 


NOTE:    All  figures  are  comparable  with  the  19  74  estimate.    Excluded  are  funds  for 
Postsecondary  Innovation  and  the  Advisory  Cotomlttees  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Students  and  for  Developing  Institutions.    (The  actual  1973  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  $1,119,510,000  but  for  comparability  with  the  1974  estimate,  the 
$8,000  requested  for  the  Developing  institutions  Advisory  Committee  is  not 
included  above.)    Figures  for  earlier  years  Include  appropriate  amounts 
requested  and  appropriated  under  "Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction," 
"Further  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  and 
"Education  in  Foreign  Langua   »  and  World  Affiars." 
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General  Statacent 

This  Jtutlflcat.'^on  Includea  an  amended  requeat  for  1973  as  well  as  the  budget 
request  for  1974.    The  Inlclal  request  for  1973  vas  submitted  before  enactment  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    The  balance  of  that  requeat  was  cancelled  In 
October  when  the  Administration  requeated  Higher  Education  funds  needed  early  In 
the  year  and  Indicated  thac, other  1973  funds  would  be  requeated  when  the  1974  budget 
vaa  transmitted.    The  additional  tine  was  needed  to  plan  for  lanplementatlon  of  the 
new  legislation. 

The  $ly750,614yOCX>  appropriation  requested  in  1974,  Including  the  $2,700,000 
permanent  approprlatlony  le  $10*5,242,000  above  the  couparable  amended  budget  for 
1973  and  $338,660,000  above  the  comparable  appropriation  for  19/2.    On  an  obliga- 
tion basis,  the  Incrense  over  1973  la  $55,300,097.    The  new  basic  opportunity  granta 
program,  s*ithorlKed  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  accounts  for  a  net  Increase 
despite  decreases  In  some  other  programs.    Both  the  amended  1973  budget  and  the 
request  for  1974  reflect  the  President's  comnltoent  to  Increase  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  In  greatest  financial  need. 
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1973 
Es timate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


-828,401 
-2,784,540 


Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  vork-atudy: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity  grants..     §622,000,000     $959,000,000  $+337,000,000 

(2)  Supplenjentary  opportunity 

grants.,  i  -  828,401   

(3)  Work-study   252,784,540  250,Q00,000 

(b)  Cooperative  education   10,750,000  10,750,000 

(c)  Subsidized  insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest  oa  insured 

loans   245 ,000  ,000       310 ,000 ,000       +^5  ,000  ,000 

(2)  Reserve  fund  advances   1,945,000  1,572,229  -372,771 

(d)  Direct  loans  r 

(1)  Federal . capital  contribu- 

tions  309,600,000   

(2)  Loans  to  institutions   1,970,000   

(3)  Teacher  cancellations   5,000,000  5,000,000 

Total   1,449  ,877  ,941    1,536  ,322  ,229 


-309,600,000 
-1,970,000 


4-86,444,288 


narrative 

The  principal  1974  education  increase  is  in  the  area  of  postsecondary  student 
assistance.    The  amended  1973  budget  includes  $622  million  and  the  1974  request  \ 
includes  $959  million  to  implement  the  recently  enacted  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  program.    This  program  is  part  of  a  major  reform  of  the 
traditional  Federal  Student  Assistance  programs.    In  the  past.  Federal  student 
assistance  was  made  available  through  several  programs  with  varying  standards  of 
student  eligibility  tied  to  State  allocation  formulas*    Students  in  some  States 
were  treated  better  than  in  other  States  and,  within  a  State,  the  treatment  varied 
among  schools  for  students  with  similar  n^^eds . 

Under  the  new  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program  there  are  no 
state  formulas  to  prevent  funds  from  going  where  they  are  needed  most,  and  a 
uniform  Federal  Standard  will  apply  to  all  schools.    The  new  program  qualifies 
eligible  students  for  a  basic  grant  of  $1,400  less  the  amount  that  he  and  his 
family  are  expected  to  contribute  to  his  education,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half 
his  cost.    The  estimate  that  the  $959,000,000  requested  for  1974  will  provide  for  full 
funding  is  Ijased  upon  preliminary  assumptions  about  a  needs  analysis  system. 

Since  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  that  no  award  may  exceed 
one-half  of  a  student's  cost  of  education,  other  forma  of  aid  are  needed.    The  * 
budget  includes  $250  million  in  both  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  to  continue  the 
college  work-study  program,  and  it  Includes  $245  million  in  1973  and  $310  million 
in  1974  to  continue  and  expand  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.    While  no 
new  capital  contributions  will  be  provided  for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program  after  1973,  about  two  billion  dollars  will  be  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  1973,    Loan  repayments  amounting  tc  about  $150  million  in  1974  and 
$160  million  in  1975  will  provide  some  lendable. funds  under  the  direct  control 
of  participating  institutions.    There  are  also,  of  course.  State  and  other  non- 
Federal  forms  of  student  aid. 


For  cooperative  education,  the  total  approprietion  authorized  is  requested 
in  1973  and  1974.    This  six  fold  increase  reflects  the  new  emphasis  on  career  education. 
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Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  Work-Study: 
(1)  Basic  educational 

opportunity  grants . 


1973 
EBtlmate 


1974 
Rsttmate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


$622 ,000 ,000    $9  59 ,000 ,000    $+337 ,000 ,000 


Authority  and  Purpose » 

To  help  qualified  students  finance  thej^r  poataecondary  education,  the  Educa- 
tion Ajcendments  of  1972  included  a  program  of  basic  opportunity  grants.  The 
program.  Title  IV,  subpart  A-l  of  the  amended  Higher  Education  Act,  applies  to 
half-time  as  well  as  to  full-time  students,  and  to  postaecondary  vocational, 
technical,  and  proprietary  institutions  as  well  as  to  colleges.    The  grants  are  not 
available  for  graduate  study  but  may  extend  to  five  years  of  undergraduate  work 
under  special  circumstances  specified  by  the  Act.    At  full  funding,  the  program 
provides  a  grant  of  $1,400  less  expected, family  contribution,  but  not  to  exceed  one 
half  the  coat  of  attendance.    The  law-provides  a  reduction  formula  for  less  than 
full  funding.^  ' 

Legislative  Requirements; 

Ths  law  requires  a  schedule  of  expected  parental  contribution  to  be  submitted 
to  Cangreaa,  it  limits  payments,  and  It  specifies  how  grants  are  to  be  adjusted  to 
appropriation  at  leas  than  full  funding. 

a.    Family  contribution  schedule;    The  law  requires  the  Comud.ssioner  to 
submit  to  Congress,  by  the  first  of  February,  a  schedule  indicating  amoucvta 
families  in  given  finaiicial  circiunstances  will  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  the 
student's  educational  expenses.    Congresss  la  tc  react  by  the  first  of  May,  and,  if 
Congress  disapproves  the  schedule,  the  Conml as loner  must  sjbmlt  a  new  one  within  15 
days.    The  family  contribution  ischedule,  together  with  rules  governing  allowable 
costs,  are  important  determinants  of  the  number  of  participants  and  size  of  an 
individual's  grant. 

^»    Statutory  formula  for  grant  size:    When  a  given  needs  analysis  system  la 
accepted,  and  interpreted  for  a  student,  grant  size  Is  determined  by  application 
of  a  statutory  formula  In  the  authorizing  legislation: 


At  full  Fondinfi^j  At  full  funding,  as  mentioned  above,  th«  prosrai 
provides  a  grant  of  $1,400  less  expected  family  contribution  but 
not  to  exceed  one-half  the  coat  of  attendance.  ' 


I 
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(2)    At  Xeas  than  full  funding;    Grants  are  to  be  adjusted  to  available 
funds  by  the  following  formula: 

(a)  If  $1,400  minuti  expected  parental  contributio.   is:  • 
more  than  $1,000,    pay  75X  of  the  amount 

$801  to  $1,000,       pay  70%  of  the  amount 
$601  to  $    800,       pay  65  of  the  amount 
-0-    to  $    600,       pay  50%  of  the  amount 

No  grant,  however,  shall  be  more  than  ^  of  "need"  (coct 
minus  parental  contribution),  unless  available  funds  are 
75%  of  the  amount  needed  for  full  funding,  in  which  case 
no  grant  shall  be  more  than  60%  of  "need". 

(b)  The  authorizing  legislation  provides  that  if 
available  funds  exceed  the  amourit  needed  to  pay  grants 
computed  by  the  above  reduction  formula,  the  excess 
will  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  found  by  the  above  formula  and  the  amount 
that  would  have  bei  n  paid  at  full  funding. 

(c)  If  available  funds  are  less  than  needed  to  pay 
grants  computed  by  the  reduction  formula,  then  grants 
are  prorated  down       the  amount  available. 

(d)  No  grant  of  less  than  $50  will  be  paid. 

(e)  The  law  provides  that  social  security  benefits 
paid  to  or  on  account  of  a  student  because  he  is  a 
student  and  half  of  his  veterans  benefits  will  be 
counted  as  the  student*s  income. 


Operation  of  the  program; 

The  program  is  forward  furtded,  that  is,  the  1973  appropriation  will  fund 
operations  during  the  following  year,  academic  year  1973-74.     The  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation  will  fund  operations  during  academic  year  1974-75. 

As  mentioned  above,  tho  Commissioner  must  submit  a  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  to  Congress  by  Lhe  first  of  February  each  ye«ir.  Additional 
rules  for  determining  the  cost  of  education,  to  be  used  in  computing  the  grants, 
will  be  publishecl  a  little  later. 

Announcements  of  levels,  of  awards  will  be  published  af uer  the  appropriation 
Is  passed  so  that  students  and  their  families  may  make  definite  plans  for  the 
following  academic  year. 

Applications  for  the  determination  of  expected  family  contribution  will  be 
distributed  to  high  schools,  institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  libraries, 
post  offices  and  other  locations  easily  accessible  to  students.    Once  a  student 
completes  his  application,  he  wo aid  submit  this  form  to  OE  contractors  for  the 
determination  of  his  expected  family  contribution.    After  this  calculation  is 
made,  the  contractors  will  send  a  multi-copy  certification  of  the  student^s  family 
contribution.    The  student  can  then  apply  to  the  Ins titution  Tof  his  choice  for 
admission  and  financial  assistance.    Institutions  will  be  provided  with  OE 
developed  cost  criteria  and  a  payment  schedule  based  on  the  appropriation.  With 
this  Information  Institutions  will  be  able  to  determine  the  student's  award  and 
develop  his  total  student  aid  package. 
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After  the  8tud.»nt  enrolls,  the  Inatlt'otlon  will  bill  the  Federal  government 
through  the  NIH  payment  nystem  for  the  awards  made  for  the  Basic  Grant  Program  and 
will  act  aa  a  disbursing  agent  for  OE  In  making  awards  to  students. 

Among  the  elements  entering  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  fully  funding  the 
program  are:    (a)  allowable  cost  of  attendance  at  the  many  and  varied  postsecondary 
Institutions  the  student  may  chooae  to  attend;  (b)  expected  family  income  under 
a  given  schedule;  and  (c)  how  many  students  will  apply. 

Fiscal  Year  1972; 

This  Is  a  newly  authorized  program  which  was  not  funded  In  1972. 

Fiscal  Year  1973: 

Of  the  $622,000,000  requested  for  Basic  Grants,  $11,500,000  will  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses.    The  remaining  $610,500,000  will  provide  grants  averaging 
$400  to  an  estimated  1,377,000  students  during  academic  year  197 3-7 A .    These  grants 
will  range  from  a  minimum  of  ^50  to  a  maximum  of  $1,050  depending  on  the  studentU 
expected  family  contribution  and  his  cost  of  education. 

The  proposed  appropriation  language  Is  Intended  to  overcome  the  provision 
of  the  law  that  requires  appropriation  of  specified  amounts  for  older  student  aid 
programs  aa  a  pre-ccndltlon  to  paying  basic  grants.    It  Is  Intended,  also,  to 
provide  for  small  e\djuetments  of  funds  between  fiscal  years.     If  funds  are 
more  than  needed  to  meet  a  given  payment  schedule,  the  excess  could  be  carried 
forward  to  the  following  year.    If  funds  are  less  than  needed  to  meet  the 
pai^ment  schedule,  the  deficit  could  be  paid  from  the  following  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 

The  $959,000,000  requested  for  the  program  In  197^.  Includes  $11,500,000  for 
contractual  administrative  expenses  in  addition  to  estimated  full  funding  for  the 
program  during  academic  year  1974-75.    It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
several  elements  entering  into  an  estimate  of  full  funding  cannot  be  determined 
precisely  in  advance.    Those  elements  include  the  following:     (a)  the  number  of 
eligible  applicants,  (b)  Che  mix  of  attendance  costs,  and  (c)  their  expected 
family  incomes.    Since  the  basic  opportunity  grantai  will  cover  only  half  of  the 
student's  need,  more  than  a  million  students  will  decide  whether  and  how  they  csn 
obtain  the  other  half  and  whether  the  benefits  of  attending  a  more  exoensive 
school  will  warrant  incurring  more  debt  than  would  be  necessary  if  thi y  attended  a 
lower  cost  school.    The  size  of  Che  grant  increases  with  cost  of  attradance  up  to 
the  $1,A00  minus  parental  contribution  limit. 


Ab  in  197A,  special  language  is  proposed  to  overcome  the  provision  of  the 
.law  that  requires  appropriation  of  specified  amounts  for  oldar  student  aid 
program  as  a  pre-<£ondltlon  to  paying  basic  opportunity  grants . 

The  budget  request  assumes  that  the  amount  budget&d  for  work's tudy  together 
with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  will  be  sufficient  to  supplement  the 
banic  opportunity  grants. 
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Special  language  I0  included,  also*  to  provide  for  adjustments  of  funds 
between  fiscal  years.     If  funds  are  a  little  more  than  needed  to  meet  a  given 
payment  schedule ,  the  excess  could  be  carried  f orvbtd  to  the  following  year .  If 
funds  are  a  little  less  than  heeded  to  meet  the  payment  schedule,  the  deficit 
could  be  paid  from  the  folloving  ycar*s  appropriation.    This  provision  is  included 
to  simplify  the  administration  of  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  decreasing 
the  nuu^er  of  adjustments  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  made  late  in  the  year. 

Current  plans  are  to  issue  a  single  payment  schedule  early  in  the  Spring 
which  is  based  upon  the  appropriation  for  this  program.    A  single  schedule  is 
being  proposed  in  order  to  provide  a  measure  of  certainty  and  stability  for  both 
students  and  institutions  of  higher  education.    The  publication  of  a  single  pay- 
ment schedule  would,  however,  require  dealing  with  the  problem  of  having  too 
much  or  too  little  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schedule.    It  is  intended  that 
the  surplus  or  shortfall  be  dealt  with  by  appropriation  language  which  would 
allow  a  surplus  of  funds  to  be  carried  into  the  next  fiscal  year  and  a  shortfall 
to  be  a  first  priority  claim  on  subsequent  year  funds.    It  is  expected  that 
these  adjustments  will  be  relatively  small,  but  they  will  permit  the  publication 
of  a  single  schedule  rather  than  constant  or  frequent  schedules  throughout  the 
year  either  having  to  take  away  funds  already  promised  to  students  or  to  give 
them  additional  small  amounts  because  additional  funds  become  available. 
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1973  1974  Tncroase  or 
 Estimate                 Estimate  Decreaae 

Student  Assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  Work-Study; 

(3)  Work  study  $250,000,000  If  $250,000,000   

1/  This  Is  the  spproprlatlon  requested  for  academic  year  1973-74.    An  additional 
$2,784,540  brought  forward  from  l977i  will  be  obligated  during  1973  for  use 
during  academic  year  1972-73. 

Authority  and  purpose:  ^ 

Title  ly,  ^QXX-  C,  pf  the  Higher  Education  Act       1965  authorlzea  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  prc^^^'lde  grants  to  institutions  for  a  portion  of  the 
wages  paid  to  needy  students.    Under  the  1972  amendments  preference  for  employment 
under  the  program  is  given  to  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need,  taking 
into  account  grant  assistance  provided  from  any  public  or  private  sources ^ 
Previously,  preference  was  given  to  students  from  lew-income  families. 

Operation  of  the  program: 

A  statutory  formula  determines  the  initial  distribution  among  states.    The  Educa- 
tion Amendments  lof  1972  suthorlzed  a  lOZ  "set-sslde"  for  discretionary  grants,  but 
this  amount  must  be  used  firs t~  to'  Increase'^those  State  allotments  which  otherwise 
would  be  less  than  the  Stste  had  for  fiscal  yesr  IS 72.    Funds  are  awarded  and 
administered  under  an  agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and  each  eligible 
institution  of  higher  education,  proprietary  institution  of  hlgiher  education  or 
area  vocational-technical  school.    The  institution  applies  for  funds  expected  to 
be  needed  by  its  students;  the  spplicatlons  are  then  reviewed  by  a  Reglonsl  panel 
composed  of  practicing  financial  sid  officers  and  Federal  financial  aid  staff 
roenbers.    Funds  are  distributed  smong  the  institutions  within  a  State  by  formula, 
based  on  the  Regional  Panel's  reconanendatlons .    Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  wsges  paid  to  students  selected  by  the  institution  for 
participation;  the  institution  must  provide  the  matching  share  of  20  percent. 
Employment  may  be  for  the  institution  Itself  or  at  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  with  which  the  participating  institution  has  contracted.    Both  full-time 
and  half-time  students  attending  eligible  institutions  are  now  eligible.  Previously 
only  full-time  students  could  be  employed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1972; 

Including  the  fiscal^yesr  1972  supplemental  appropriation  of  $25,600,000,  a 
total  of  $426,600»0(y)^was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972.    Of  this  amount 
$156,400,000  was  sdcfed  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  to  convert  the 
program  to  a  full»^ear*s  forward  funding,    the  remaining  $270,200,000  wss  awarded 
to  approximately-  2,700  institutions  for  program  operations  during  academic  year 
1972-73.    That  wnount  supported  an  estimated  560,000  r^scipients  with  an  aversge 
gross  compensation  of  $580. 


ERIC 
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Objectives  for  1973  and  1974: 


Employment  provided  to  a  student  under  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is 
regarded  as  part  of  his  "aelf-help" ,  as  are  other  forma  of  employment  and  long- 
term  loans  such  as  Guaranteed  Loans  and  National  Direct  Student  Loans.  All 
students  who  receive  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  will  be  expected  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  part  of  their  educational  costs  through 
such  forms  of  self-help  if  the  aum.  of  the  Basic  Grant  plus  the  family  contribution 
is  less  than  the  student ^s  cost  of  education  as  It  will  be  in  most  cases  even  if 
the  Basic  Grant  Program  is  fully  funded. 

Since  the  College  Work-Study  Program  Is  now  a  full  year  forward-funded,  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  used  for  program  operations  in 
academic  year  1973-74;  the  appropriation  for  1974,  in  academic  year  1974-75. 


College 
Work-Study  Program 


Academic  Year 
1972-73 
Estimate 


Academic  Year 
1973-74 
Es  timate 


Academic  Year 
1974-75 
Estimate 


Gross  Compensation 

Federal  share  of 
Compensation 

Administrative  Expenses 

total  Federal  Funds 

Number  of  Students 

Annual  Average  Earnings 


$325,537»600 

260,430,000 
9,770,000 
270,200,000 
560,000 
580 


$301,205,000 

240,964,000 
.  9,036,000 
250,000,000 
545,000 
553 


$301,205 ,000 

240,964,000 
9,036,000 
250,000,000 
545,000 
553 
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1973 


1974 
Estimate 


IikCreaae  or 
Decreaae 


Student  Aftslfttenoe: 


(b)    Cooperative  Education 


$10,750,000 


$10,750,000 


Authority  aad  purpoaei 

Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  for  the 
planning,  establishment,  expansion  or  carrying  out  of  cooperative  education 
programs  In  higher  education  Institutions.    Cooperative  £ducatlon  is  defined 
as  c  nslstlng  of  alternate  periods  of  full-time  study  and  full-time  etnployrwnt , 
pii>lic  or  private,  related  to  a  studrnt^s  academic  course  of  fitudy. 

; .Imlta  of  assistance : 

The  authorizing  Legislation  provides  grants  to  institutions  o'  hlgh^^r 
education  for  Cooperative  Education  Progran  planning,  development,  and  expansion, 
as  well  &0  grants  and/or  contracts  for  training  and  research.    Research  ai\<* 
training  grants/contracts  that  will  nakn  an  especl^tly  significant  rontribitlon 
to  Che  objectives  ol  the  program  may  also  be  made  to  organizations »  agencies 
and  business  entitles.    Institutions  are  eligible  to  receive  granta  for  onJy 
three  years.    Each  award  cannot  exceed  575,000  and  these  funds  cannot  be  us^id 
as  compensation  for  student  employment. 

Operation  of  the  Program: 

Afrer  an  Institution  has  met  eligibility  requirements  establlshitd  by  the 
Commissioner,  its  proposal  Is  reviewed  and  rvaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultants 
from  outside  the  Office  of  Education.    The  final  funding  decision  rrs^s  with  t:ie 
Office  of  Education.    To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available,  propot^als  are 
supported  according  to  their  merit,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  natior.31 
and  educational  needs  to  be  served. 

In  1972  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,700,000  the  average  grant  award  was 
$20,238  to  8A  institutions  and  ''nabled  approximately  30,000  students  to 
participate  in  Cooperative  Education  programs. 

Plans  for  1973: 

The  1973  budget  request  of  $10,750,000  will  permlc  t*\e  funding  of  some 
250  grantees  for  an  average  of  $40,000,  thus  enabling  250,000  to  300,000 
students  to  participate  during  scaoemic  year  1973-74.    Awards  this  year  will 
also  support  research  and  training  of  program  directors  and  coordlnatois  as  well 
as  program  administrators  at  Institutions  of  higt^er  education.    It  Is  planned 
that  a  minimum  of  25  percent  of  the  budget  request  be  allocated  to  support 
Junior  and  community  college  programs. 

Plans  for  1974; 

AS  in  1973,  the  full  authorization  of  ^10,750,000  is  requested.  Continuation 
of  the  program  at  this  high  level  reflects  emphasis  on  career  education.     It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  grantee  institutions  and  the  nuB£>et  of  participat- 
ing students  will  be  about  the  same  as  will  be  supported  by  the  1973  appropriation. 
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1973 
Batlraate 


1974 
Eatlmate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Student  assistance: 

(c)  Subsidized  Insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest  benefits,  special 
allovance  and  death  and 


disability  payments 
(2)  Reserve  fund  advances 


$245,000,000     $310,000,000  .  $+65,000,000 
1,945, OOOi-'        l,572,229i-'  -372,771 


1)  Funds  brought  forward  from  prior  years.    No  new  funds  requested. 


Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  (P.L.  89-329),  as  amended 
authorizes  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  ^ The  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91'95)  provides  for  payment  of  "Special  Allowance"  to  lenders. 
These  Acts  enable  the  Conmilssloner  of  Education  to  (1)  encourage  State  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  establish  adequate  loan  Insurance  programs  for  students 
attending  eligible  educational  Institutions,  (2)  provide  a  Federal  loan  Insurance 
program  for  students  or  lenders  who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to  a  State  or 
private  nonprofit  program,  (3)  pay  a  {Portion  of  the  Interest  to  the  lender  on 
behalf  of  qualified  students,  (4)  reinsure  a  portion  of  each  loan  guaranteed  under 
a  program  of  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  and  (5)  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  **speclal  allowance"  to  lenders. 

Operation  of  the  Program? 

Twenty-five  State  oc  nonprofit  agencies  administer  their  own  guaranteed  loan 
program.    The  agencies  may  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  reinsure 
80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss  Incurred  by  the  agency  In  meeting  Its 
obligation  to  lenders  on  guaranteed  loans  In  default.    No  fee  Is  charged  for  the 
reinsurance. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  operates  In  the  remaining  States. 
In  addition,  the  Act  authorises  Federal  Insurance  for  lenders  operating  on  an 
Interstate  basis  for  students  who  by  virtue  of  their  residency  do  not  have  access 
to  a  State  program.    Under  the  Federal  program,  the  Commissioner  will  Insure  the 
lender  for  100  percent  of  the  principal  outstanding  at  the  tine  the  loan  enters 
Into  default.    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318)  also  provide  that  all 
ffulerally  Insured  loans  made  under  the  new  legislation  are  Insured  for  100  percent  of 
.ne  unpaid  principal  balance  plus  Interest.    The  Insurance  premium  charged  Is  one 
quarter  of  one-percent  of  the  face  value. 

Vlhlle  the  student  Is  In  8choo3 ,  during  the  maximum  12-i&onth  grace  period,  and 
during  periods  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federal  government  pays  the  total 
Interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  percent  on  loans  that  qualify  for  such  a  subsidy. 
Through  February  28,  1973,  students  whose  adjusted  family  Income  was  less  than 
$15,000  per  year  qualified  for  the  subsidy.    Under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
to  become  effective  March  1,  1973,  students  apply  for  Federal  Interest  benefits  by 
submitting  to  the  lender  a  recommendation  by  the  i^ucatlonal  Institution  as  to  the 
amount  needed  by  r'  e  student  to  meet  his  educational  costs.    Students  with  family 
Incomes  abpve  $ IS, 000  may  qualify  now  for  Interest  benefits  under  this  provision. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  Increased  the  maximum  loan  per  academic  year 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  The  maximum  total  loans  outstanding  for  graduate  student % 
Including  loans  they  received  as  undergraduates,  was  increased  from  §7,500  to  $10,000. 


Applications  for  student  loans  may  be  obtained  from  lenders,  schools,  regional 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  State  or  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies. 
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The  school  must  complete  a  portion  of  this  application  certifying  the  amount  of 
loan  needed  by  the  student  and  verifying  the  student's  enrollment,  hla  costs  and 
academic  standing.    If  the  lender  agrees  to  make  the  loan,  approval  must  be 
obtained  from  the  appropriate  guarantor.  ...^ 

Any  student  may  apply  who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  In  an  eligible 
school  or  who  Is  already  In  attendance  and  In  good  standing,  and  who  Is  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  Is  In  the  United  States  for  other 
than  a  temporary  purpose.    In  most  States,  half-time  students  are  eligible,  but 
some  State  agency  programs  require  full-time  attendance.    Residency  requirements 
also  vary  In  some  States . 

Other  Information  relevant  to  this  progran  Is  shown  under  a  separate  appro'- 
prlatlon,  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.    Pa3nnent  of  claims  for  defaulted  loans 
and  Income  from  premiums  and  collections  are  shown  there. 

Need: 

For  many  students  guaranteed  student  loans  will  be  the  only  available 
student  aid.    For  many  It  will  supplement  other  forms  of  aid.    Any  student,  regard 
less  of  family  Income  who  wi.'^hes  to  finance  his  education  by  borrowing,  may  apply 
from  one  of  the  nearly  19,500  participating  lending  offices  throughout  the  country 
Approximately  8,200  educational  Institutions,  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  attended  under  this  program.    This  Is  the  only  program  of 
general  assistance  available  to  all  students.    As  mentioned  above,  however,  not 
all  students  qualify  for  the  Interest  subsidy. 

Accomplishments  In  Fiscal  Year  1973: 

It  Is  estimated  that  new  loans  amounting  to  $1,355,000,000  will  be  guaranteed 
In  1973  compared  with  $1,300,000,000  In  1972.    To  supplement  the  $215,000,000 
appropriated  In- October,  an  additional  $30,000,000  Is  being  requested  to  fund 
progran  costs  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  authorized  a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, a  government-sponsored  private  corporation,  financed  by  private  capital  to 
serve  as  a  secondary  market  and  warehousing  facility  for  loans  Insured  under  this 
program.    This  mechanism  will  provide  liquidity  for  lenders  who  have  Invested  In 
the  relatively  long-term  deferred  repajmient  Guaranteed  Student  Loana.    The  effect 
of  this  organization  will  be  felt  In  1974. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1974; 

This  program  will  continue  to  provide  Increasing  numbers  of  students  a  means 
of  financing  all  or  a  portion  of  their  postsecondary  educational  costs.  Student 
loans  approved  under  this  program  during  fiscal  year  1974  are  expected  to  reach  a 
new  annual  total  of  $1,671,000,000.    It  Is  anticipated  that  the  secondary  market 
will  be  In  operation  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Estimating  Program  Costs* 

(a)  Open-ended  program.    The  statutory  limit  on  volume  of  new  loans  that  may 
be  Insured  has  not  been  a  constraint;  and  there  Is  no  limit  on  loans  covered  by 
State  .agencies  and  reinsured  by  the  Federal  government.    Lenders  have  been  urged 
to  lend  to  qualified  borrowers  and  the  Federal  government  has  stood  ready  to  pay 
Interest  benefits  on  any  amount  of  qualified  loans.    The  program,  therefore.  Is 
essentially  open-ended. 

Furthermore,  a  constraint  on  new  loans  would  not  affect  Interest  due  on 
prior  year  loans.    In  practice,  the  total  coats  of  the  program  are  uncontrollable. 

(b)  Computerized  forecastlmc  model.    A  computerized  forecasting  model  la 
being  developed  to  help  manage  tbe  program. 
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(c)  Interest  benefits.  Loans  outstanding  minus  those  in  repayment  status  are 
assumed  Co  be  eligible  for  subsidy.  The  value  of  unsubsidlzed  loans  is  assumed  Co 
be  within  estimating  error.  This  assumption  may  change  when  our  estlmaC«s  improve 
and  when  the  new  legislation  on  qualifying  for  Interest  benefits  becomes  affective. 

(d)  Death  and  disability.    In  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the  borrower,  the 
unpaid  balances  of  loans  made  under  Chis  program  afCer  December  15,  1968,  are 
reimbursed  in  full.    These  costs  are  charged  to  "Higher  Education."    In  the  case  - 
of  loans  made  before  that  date,  death  and  disability  are  treated  as  defaults,  and 
are,  therefore,  a  charge  to  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

(e)  Special  allowance,    "^he  special  allowance  depends  upon  the  value  of 
outstanding  loans  made  on  or  after  August  1,  1969,  and  conditions  of  the  money 
market.    Current  estimates  assume  no  appreciable  increase  in  interest  rates,  but 
the  value  of  loans  outstanding  will  increase,  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  those 
loans  will  have  been  made  after  August  1,  1969. 

Guaranteed  and  Insured  Student  Loans 
Costs  Charged  to ^Higher  Education 

1972  1973  1974 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year  ..      $4,000,000,000      $4,871,000,000  $5,901,000,000 
Loans  eligible  for  subsidy    y...       3,478,624,000       4,055,061,000  4,763,297,000 
New  loans    (1,301,577,000)     (1,355,830,000)  (1,671,000,000 

Interest    173,978,000          218,000,000  276,000,000 

Death  and  disability   1,599,000             3,000,000  4,000,000 

Special  allowance    21,760.000  24.000.000  30.000.000 

Total  obligations   197,337,000          245,000,000  310,000,000 

1/  Unsubsidlzed  loans  assumed  to  be  within  the  estimating  error. 
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Increase 
1973  1974  or 
 .  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

(d)  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (formerly 
National  Defence  Student  Loans) 

(1)  Federal  Capital  Contributions  $309,600,000  -0-         -$309  ^  600, 000 

(2)  Loans  to  institutions                             1,970,000  -0-         -  1,970,000 

(3)  Teacher  cancellations                            5,000,000  5,000,000  -0- 


Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  established  the  direct  student  loan  program 
as  Title  IV,  Part  E,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  specified  that  this 
program  shall  be  deemed  a  continuation  of  the  program  previously  authorized  under 
Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.    T^e  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  needy  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  at  such 
institution^.    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  a  student  nnay  be  forgiven  in  con- 
sideration of  subsequent  service  in  certain  kinds  of  teaching  or  subsequent  mil- 
itary ser^/lce  in  a  combat  zone. 

Operation  of  the  Program: 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  eligible  in- 
stitution of  higher  education*    Under  this  agreement  a  revolving  student  loan 
fund  is  created  at  the  institution  through  capital  contributions  provided  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  institution  in  the  ratio  of  90  percent  Federal  Capital  Con- 
tribution to  10  percent  Institutional  Capital  Contribution.    Loans  made  from  the 
Fund  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent,  beginning  9  months  after  the  student 
ceases  to  be  in  at  least  half-time  attendance  at  an  eligible  institution.  Pro- 
vision is  made  ^or^further  deferral  of  repayment  (as  well  as  for  complete  or 
partial  cancellation  of  the  loan)  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  t'Vent  that  a  student  is  entitled  to  canci^llation  of  all  or  part  of 
his  loan,  the  Commissioner  reiinburses  to  the  institution  its  share  of  the  loan 
cancelled,  the  loan  was  tiade  before  July  1,  1972,  In  the  case  of  cancella- 
tions on  luans  made  after  June  30,  1972,  the  Commissioner  restores  to  the  Fund 
at  the  institution  the  full  amount  cancelled. 

All  assets  of  the  Fund  created  under  NDEA  II  are  vested  in  the  Fund  now  au- 
thorized under  HEA  IV-E.    The  estimated  net  worth  of  those  Funds  is  at  present 
$2,0  billion.    It  is  estimated  that  the  Funds  would  be  capable  of  generating 
collections  which  would  eventually  sustain  a  lending  volume  in  excess  of  $150 
million  annually,  except  that  "leakages"  from  the  Fund  caused  by  cancellations 
of  loans  made  before  July  1,  1972,  and  the  drain  of  defaults  and  delinquences 
will  tend  to  diminish  the  capital. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  veara  1972-1Q73: 

During  academic  year  1972-»73  it  is  estimated  that  $430,919,000  was  lent  to 
624,500  students,  who  borrowed  an  average  of  $690  each*     Of  this  loan  volume 
less  than  $319,000  ,  000  (including  both  Federal  and  institutional  shares)  was 
comprised  of  new  capital  contributions. 
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Request  for  fiscal  vear  1974; 

No  appropriation  for  new  Federal  Capital  Contributions  is  requested  for 
1974.  hovever  it  is  projected  that  $23,600,000  from  the  Clscal  1972  appropri- 
ation will  be  carried  over  by  the  institutions  to  augment  Che  1974  loan  volume 
otherwise  sustainable  from  collections.    The  total  loan  volume  will  be  nearly 
$181,000,000,  of  which  $26,310,000  will  be  derived  from  new  capital  contributions 
(Federal  plus  institutional)  and  the  remainder  from  collections.    This  amount  is 
adequate  to  provide  loans  averaging  $600  each  to  more  than  300,000  students. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  average  197.4  loan  will  decline  from  the  1973 
average  as  a  result  of  the  new  availability  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  which  will  meet  a  larger  share  of  the  total  need  of  all  students  than 
was  ever  possible  under  the  former  EOG  program. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  number  of  students  aided  with  direct  stu- 
dent loans  will  decline  substantially  as  a  result  of  the  increased  availability 
of  Guaranteed  Loan*    Institutions  will  be  encouraged  to  reserve  their  direct 
loans  for  those  students  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Guaranteed  Loans.    It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  number  of  students  who  experience  this  inability  will  be 
significantly  smaller  than  has  previously  been  the  case  as  a  result  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Student  Loans  Marketing  ^sociation  and  Che  other  amendments 
to  the  law  designed  to  improve  students'  access  to  Guaranteed  Loans. 

Reimbursements  to  institutions  during  1974  for  their  share  of  loans  can- 
celled in  the  previous  year  are  projected  to  increase  only  slightly  over  1973. 
It  is^  anticipated  that  the  amount  of  cancellations  on  loans  m^de  after  July  I, 
1972,  will  be  negligible  for  this  first  year. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
STUDENT  AID 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  PROGRAM 

l^yi-ll  1972-^7^  1971~7A 

Federal  Capital  Contributions 

From  1972  appropriation            $286 » 000 » 000  $  23,600,000 

From  1973  appropriation  262,400,000  $  23,600,000 

Institutional  Capital 

Contributions  1/                          3?. 847, 000  32,847,000  2,710,000 

Collections  (cash)                         110,000,000  130,000,000  150,000,000 

Carryover  from  previous  yr.             30.000.000  35,000.000  40,000.000 

Total  available                         $458,847,000  $483,847,000  $216,310,000 


Institutional  carryover  to 

following  yearj/  $-35,000,000  $-40,000,000  $-30,000,000 
Withdrawal  for  administrative 

'    expenses  -12,345,000    .  -12,928,000  -5,427,00 

I Total_loans__  $411,502,000  $430,919,000  $180,883,000 

Number  of  loans  (students)        -  -        614,200  624,500  301,500 

Average  loan              ^  $670  $690  $600 

Number  of  Institutions  2,200  2,300  2,300 

Loans  to  institutiorxs 

Amount  1,822,000  1,970,000  -0- 

Average  per  Institution  22,000  20,000  -0- 

Number  of  institutions  .81  lOO  -0- 

r^umber  of  loans  156  200  -0- 

Cancellations 

Total  amount  40,000,000  50,000,000  50,000,000 

Number  of  students  240,000  265,000  285,000 
Fedeval  payments  (for  prior 

year)  3,890,000  5,000,000  5,000,0001/ 


1/    Calculated  at  10.3  percent  to  correspond  with  the  historically  established 
institutional  share. 

2/    Froiu  cash  collections  collected  too  late  for  relending. 

2/    It  i.'  anticipated  that  the  number  of  collection®  fc*  wh<.ch  100  percent 
reimbursement  may  be  claimed  will  be  negl'lglble. 


95-150  0  -  73  -  pt,  2  56 
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-  1973  l974         Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Special  programs  for  disadvantaged 

students:   $  70,331,000  $  70,331,000  $ 

(a)  Talent  search  .  .  :   (6,000,000)  (6,000,000)  (  ) 

(b)  Upward  bound....   (38, 331,000)  (38,331,000).  (  ) 

(c)  Special  services  in  college   (26,000,000)  (23,000,000)  (-3,000,000) 

(d)  Educational  opportunity  centers.             (  )  (3,000,000)  (+3,000,000) 

1/  These  anmunts  represent  requested  1973  appropriations,  which  wlll^be  used  by  . 
schools  In  academic  year  1973-74.    The  $1  million  for  Talent  Search  and 
$4  million  for  Upward  Bound  brought  forward  from  the  1972  supplemental 
 appropriation,  were  obligated  during  1973  for  uae  during  1972-73.  

Authority  and  Purpose: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318,  enacted  June  23,  1972)  extended 
and  amended  the  three  former  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  and  created 
a  new  one  called  Educational  Opportunity  Centers.    These  four  programs  were  con- 
stituted as  a  new  Subpart  4  of  Title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Of 
these  programs  all  except  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  now  pay, 100  percient  of 
program  costs.    Educational  Opportunity  Centers  may  pay  75  percent  of  program  costs. 
Upward  Bound  was  previously  limited  to  80  percent. 

These  four  programs  are  united  by  the- common  goal  of  helping  low-income  dis- 
advantaged students  obtain  a  postsecondary  education.    The  category  of  "disad'^ 
vantaged"  includes  both  students  who  lack  adequate  secondary  school  preparation  and 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

;       Talent  Search  is  designed  to  locate  qualified  youths  of  financial  and  cultural 
need  with  exceptional  potential  and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
begin  postsecondary  training.    Upward  Bound's  mission  la  to  serve  the  youth  whose 
-^financial  and  cultural  need  Is  great  but  whose  potential  is  not  so  readily 
discernible  and  wl\ose  academic  preparation  la  inadequate  for  success  in  college. 
Special  Services  in  College  is  a  college  level  program  designed  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  low-income,  disadvantaged  students  to  succeed  academically  in  the 
colleges  in  which  they  are  enrolled.    Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed 
to  serve  areas  with  major  concentrations  o^f^Tow-income  populations  by  providing,  in 
coordination-with  other  applicable  programs  and  ae>-vices,  service';  similar  to  those 
of  Talent  Search  and  Special  Services  in  College. 

The  three  "older"  programs  (Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  Special  Services) 
have  devoted  particular  attention  to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
returning  Vietnam  veterans.    It  is  anti.cipated  that  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
will  serve  a  similar  function  when  they  become  operational. 

Operation  of  the  Program; 

All  of  these  programs  operate  through  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  to 
elijiible  public  or  private  institutions  or  agencies. 

Enrollees  whc  are  participating  essentially  full  time  in  one  or  more  of  these 
services  may  be  paid  stipends  which  are  limited  to  $30  a  month  except  in  unusual 
circumstances. 

Need: 

For- each  of  the  three  "older"  programs  the  target  group  within  the  population 
of  youth  from  low-Income  families  is  slightly  different.    Talent  Search  provides 
informational  and  counseling    services  to  youth  in  grades  7-*l2  who  have  both  the 
motivation  and  potential  for  postsecondary  education.    It  also  works  with  high 
school  or  college  dropouts  to  encourage  them  to  reenter  educational  programs. 
Upward  Bound  provides  tutorial  and  counseling  services  to  youth  in^grades  10,  11, 
and  12  who  have  the  potential  for  success  in  postsecondary  education  but  whose 
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motivation  and  academic  preparation  need  to  b'a  improved.    Special  Services  In 
College  provides  tutorial  and  counseling  services  to  college  students,  Including 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped »  to  help  overccfme  deficiencies  In  their 
academic  preparation  and  to  help  them  adjust  to  college  life* 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers  will  provide  Information  and  counseling 
services  to  all  educationally  disadvantaged  low-Income  residents  In  Its  service 
areas,  which  are  defined  as  areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low-Income  popula- 
tions.   The  Centers  may  also  provide  tutorial  services  to  students  attending 
postsecondary  Institutions  In  their  service  areas  and  serve  as  recruiting  and 
counseling  pools  for  such  Institutions. 

The  age-range  of  the  populations  served  la  therefore  quite  broad,  beginning 
with  the  seventh  grade  and  continuing  beyond  high  school,  and  also  Including  return- 
ing veterans.    An  approximation  of  the  number  eligible  to  be  served  by  one  or  more 
of  the  programs  would  be  the  number  of  low-income  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21.    According  to  the  latest  available  Census  data,  the  number  of  such  persons  from 
families  with  incomes  below  $4,700  is  5,200*000. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  and  more  than  a  million  other  people  need  the  services 
provided  through  these  programs.    Approximately  20  to  25  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  had  less  than  a  high  school  level  of  education,  and  have  received  combat  train- 
ing only  and  are  returning  to  civilian  life  inadequately  prepared  to  take  employment 

A  c  c  ompl  1  s  hmenl  ^ ; 

With  fiscal  year  1972  funds,  services  are  being  provided  during  academic  year 
1972-73,  to  an  estimated  239,900  students  from  low-Income  families.    Of  this  numUer, 
nearly  160,000  are  being  aided  through  Talent  Search,  which  is  projected  to  be 
successful  in  helping  nearly  26,000  high  school  graduates  gain  admission  to.  a  post- 
secondary  institution. 

Upward  Bound  is  providing  intensive  tutorial  and  counseling  services  to  more 
than  32,000  students  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.    Indicative  of  the 
sucitess  of  the  Upward  Bound  approach  is  the  fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  Upward 
Bound  graduates  enroll  in  some  form  of  postsecondary  education,  in  comparison  with 
about  40  percent  of  other  low-income  high  school  graduates. 

College  enrollment  figures  hava  been  secured  from  the  Upward  Bound  Data  Bank 
and  appear  below.    Initial  report  of  enrollment  was  furnished  by  the  Upward  Bound 
Project  Director.    Confirmation  (actually  enrolled)  was  secured  from  registrars  and 
admissions  officers  at  the  institution  in  which  the  student  was  reported  to  have 
enrolled.     Thus,  the  "actually  enrolled"  figure  is  undoubtedly  low  since  the  student 
although  not  enrolled  in  the  college  designated,  may  have  enrolled  in  another 
college.    Further  information  Is  being  sought  on  those  who  failed  to  enroll.  They 
now,  however,  appear  under  "Other  Postsecondary  Activities. 

Upward  Bound  College  Enrollment 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

TOTALS 

Tc^tal  'Upward  Bound  graduates.. 

856 

4,940 

9,523 

8,034 

8 ,704 

32,055 

Zniti^lly  reported  enrolled... 

672 

3,6^7 

6,679 

5,907 

6,703 

23,568 

(78.5) 

(73.0) 

(70.1) 

(73.5) 

(77.0) 

(73.5) 

'605 

3,329 

6,242 

5,351 

5.877 

21,404 

(70.7) 

(67.4) 

(65.5) 

(66.6) 

(67.5) 

(66.8) 

Enrolled  Technical  institute 

4 

180 

451 

331 

311 

1,277 

(.5) 

(3.6) 

(4.7) 

(4.1) 

(3.6) 

(4.0) 

Other  postsecondary  activities 

Military  service,  employment. 

2, '830 

247 

1,431 

2,352 

2,514 

9.37/i 

(28.9) 

(29.0) 

(29.7) 

(29.9)  • 

(28.9) 

U9.2) 
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The  program  of  Special  Services  In  College  Is  providing  tutorial  and  counseling 
help  to  a.i  esti!:«ated  50,000  college  students.    This  program  Is  currently  undergoing 
an  evaluation  scudy  to  determine  Its  success  In  meeting  Ita  objectives  and  to  define 
more  clearly  Its  target  population. 

In  1972  there  was  a  special  supplemental  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  which  was 
used  to  fund  66  special  Veterans*  Upward  Bound/Talent  Search  projects.    This  special 
emphasis  will  be  continued. 

Plans  for  1973  and  197A : 

Since  all  of  the  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  are  one  year  for- 
ward funded,  the  1973  appropriation  will  be  used  to  support  program  operations  In 
academic  year  1973-74;  the  1974  appropriation  will  support  operation  during  academic 
year  1974-75.    The  first  year  of  operations  for  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  will 
be  academic  year  1974-75. 

In  all  programs  increased  emphasis  will  be  given  to  serving  veterans,  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  and  Indian  Americans,  and  to  career  education. 

The  $6,000,000  budgeted  for  Talent  Search  for  each  of  1973  and  1974  will  pro- 
vide  Informational  and  counseling  services  to, 150,000  students  :  n  academic  year 
1973-74  and  to  146,400  students  In  academic  year  1974-75. 

The  $38,331,000  budgeted  for  Upward  Bound  for  each  of  1973  .and  1974  will  serve 
27,900  students  In  academic  t'Par  1973-74  and  27,400  ^ttuilents  In  academic  year  1974- 
75«    The  Federal  share  of  program  expenses  Increases  fro'n  80  percent  to  100  percent  j 
effective  with  academic  year  1973-74. 

For  Special  Services  In  Coll  ge,  $26,000,000  budgeted  for  1973  will  serve 
86,700  students  In  academic  year  -373-74.    For  academic  yeax  1974-75  the  budgeted 
amount  Is  $23*000,000  for  Special  Services  In  College  and  $3,000,000  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers.    The  number  of  students  served  through  *'peclal  Services  In 
College  will  be  74,200;  through  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  30,000.  The 
services  provided  through  these  two  programs  are  highly  similar,  even  though  the 
targ^'c  populations  are  different  In  some  respects. 

The  following  table  shows  funds  available  and  the  numbers  of  students  served  In 
each  program  from  1972,  1973,  and  1974  funds. 

Special  Educational 
Talent  Upvard  Services       Opportunity  - 

Academic  Year  Search  Bound  In  College        Centers  TOTALS 

1972-73; 


Appropriation....  $6*000,000  $35,000,000    $15,000,000            N/A  $56,000,000 

Students  served..  157,500  32,400            50,000            N/A  239,900 

Cost  per  student.  $38  $1,080               $300  N/A 

1973-  74: 

Dollars   $  6,000,000  $38,331,000    $26,000,000  $    $70,331,000 

Students  served..  150,000  27,900            86,700    264,600 

Coat  per  student,  $40  $1,3751'  $300 

1974-  75: 

Dollars.   $  6*000,000  .'38,331,000    $23,000,000  $  3,000,000  $70,331,000 

Students  served..  146,000  27,400            74,200            30,000  278,000 

Cost  per  student.  $41  $1,400               $310  $100 

1/  Effective  this  year,  the  Federal  share  changes  from  80  percent  to  100  percent. 
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1973  1974  Increaae  or 

Eatlmate  Estimate  Decreaae 


'  Inatitutional  aaaiocance: 

(a)  Stkfingthening  developing  inati- 

tutiona  

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Subsidised  loans.  

(2)  State  admlnlatration  and 

planning  

(c)  Language  training  and  area 

atudiea  

(d)  liniveraicy  community  eervicea.... 

(e)  Aid  to  land-grant  collegea: 

(1)  Lump  aum  payment  -  Virgin 

Islanda  and  Guam  

(2)  Permanent  appropriation 

(Second  Morrill)  

(€)  State  post secondary  education 

commiasione  v\ . 


Total 


Narrative 

For  institutional  aaalstance  f;he  request  ia  $12,700,191  less  in  1974  than  in 
1973.    Aa  in  the  past,  student  assistance  has  take  priority  over  institutional 

asalatance.    Strengthening  developing  inatitutiona  rose  to  a  new  level  in  1973, 

about  $48,000,000  above  the  1972  level.    The  program  ia continued  at  that  level  in 

the  1974  requeat.    The  $6,000,000  for  endowment  of  land^rant  colleges  in  the 

Virgin  lalanda  and  Guam  ia  a  one  time  appropriation  and  account a  for  half  of  the 
decreaae  between  1973  and  1974. 


$  99, 992^000     $  99,992,000  $ 
•31,425,191         31,425,000  -191 
  -3,000,000 


3,000,000 

2,360,000 
5,700,000 


1,360,000 


-1,000,000 
-5,700,000 


6,000,000 
2»700,000 


2,700,000 
3 > 000, 000 


-6,000,000 


+3,000,000 


151^177,191  13C,477»000 


-12,700,191 
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.1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Egtlmate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Institutional  Assistance 

(a)    Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions  


$99,992,000 


i»99,g92,000 


Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  author i~s{^  grants  to  s'.rengthen 
developing  institutions.    Developing  ins'^itutions  are  de£lned  b;/  the  Act  as  those 
"colleges  which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantiial  contribution  to 
the  higher  education  resources  of  our  Nation  but  which  for  financial  and  other 
reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from  tho  riain  atream  of 
academic  life.** 

Limits  of  Assistance: 

The  Higher  Educacion  Act  made  76  percent  of  Title  III  appropriations  available 
for  four-year  colleges  and  14  percent  a'^allable  for  two-year  colleges.    All  grantee 
institutions  qualifying  under  the  act  as  developing  institutions  are  small  with 
enrollments  generally  lees  than  1,000  students.    Less  than  25  percent  uf  their 
faculties  hold  doctoral  degrees.    Libraries  are  small  (below  50,000  volumes). 
Travel  of  faculty  to  Katlonal  professional  meetings  and  student  field  experience  . 
are  limited.    Laboratory  equipment  is  inadequate  and  opportunities  to  conduct 
research  or  broaden  curricular  offerings  are  consequently  highly  restiicted. 
Tuition  and  fees  are  low  because  students  are  largely  from  lowlncoice  families. 

Operation  of  the  Program; 

Propos&ls  submitted  by  institutions  of  higher  education  which  me«t  the 
eligibility  requirements  will  be  considered  by  a  panel  of  readers  on  the  basis  of 
the  proposal  and  Its  appifopriateness  in  responding  to  thet  priority  of  serving  the 
needs  of  lovincone  students.    Recommendations  of  the  panel  are  then  considered  by 
the  Title  III  staff  who  are  accountable  for  final  decisions- 

A  primary  goal  Is  to  strengthen  institutions  In  the  atea  of  v^urrlculum 
development,  management  capability,  faculty  growth*  and  student  services.  The 
current  concept  of  a  developed  institution  impller  Inst      tional  grovth  which 
leads  ultimately  to  institutional  academic  and  .nrollnent  growth  which  is  also 
economically  sound.    Further,  each  institnclon  is  striving  to  obtAla  ?  well  trained, 
adequately  remunerated  faculty,  which  is  consistent  with  its  acaJemic  program  needs, 
along  with  adequate  financial  and  physical  resources.    Over  the  history  jf  rhe 
progr.un,  a  number  of  colleges  have  been  moved  steadily  toward  these  goals  oi 
ilnanclal  s: ability  and  academic  Improvement.    A  substantial  number  of  iiistitutlons 
have  become  fully  accredited  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  progress  ratings  hy  the 
national  accrediting  agencies  and  have  exceeded  minimum  accreditation  standards 
in  many  cases.  \ 


During  the  present  funding  period,  more  than  765  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  submitted  460  proposals  requesting  approximately  $''20,000,000. 
Last  year*s  request  totaled  approximately  $143»500 ,000.    Funding  iriorlties 
focus  on  supporting  thosn  institutions  whose  proposals  show  a  determined  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low  income  students.    This  priority  singles  out  at  least 
two  categories  of  institutions  which  have  continuously  been  recipients  of  Title  III 
grants — four^year,  predomL.antly  black  Institutions  and  two-year,  public, 
institutions.    Predominantly  black,  developing  colleges  enroll  a  high  proportion 


The  Need: 
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of  low-Income  youths  who  are  otten  ill-prepared  for  the  academic  competition  of  a 
fully  developed  college.    The  fact  that  many  of  these  youths  are  unable  financially 
to  afford  the  rising  cost  of  a  college  educatiun,  suggests  that  certain  developing 
colleges  win  continue  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the  low-income  students 
now  attending  college.    Similarly,  the  public  two-year  colleges,  particularly  those 
located  in,  or  near  metropolitan  areas  and  In  the  deep  rutral  areas,  are  enrolling 
increasing  numbers  of  low-incorae  students.     Both  the  predominantly  black  colleges 
and  thu  public  two-year  institutions  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  programs 
specifically  geared  to  the  career  needs  of  these  students. 

Plans  for  1973; 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  $51,992,000  will  support  the  continuation  of  200  pre- 
viouft-ly  funded  projects  plus  26  new  projects.     In  selecting  these  projectG,  the 
emphasis  will  be  upon  those  institutions  which    cannot  meet  the  more  exacting 
requlreinents  of  the  advanced  institutional  development  program. 


the 


A  portion  ($3.3  million)  of  the  Basic  Program  funding  will  be  sUocated  for 
training  of  teachers  by  developing  institutions.  This  objective,  forraerlv  funded 
under  the  EPDA  authority, has  been  transferred  to  Che  Title  IH'Basic  Program. 

n>u4  ^^'^^i^^"  the  ongoing  program.  SAS  million  will  be  used  for  new  Initiatives, 
for  197r"''      i"Stlti:tlonal  development  program  is  described  under  the  heading  "Plans 


Plans  for  1974: 

At  the  same  level  of  funding  as  in  1973,  efforts  to  move  institutions  toward 
developed  status  will  continue  under  the  on-going  program,  although  the  accompany- 
ing indicators  of  progress  show  a  plateau  in  1974. 

It  Is  expected  that  more  visible  prngress  can  be  achieved  with  the  $48,000,000 
devoted  to  new  initiatives,  since  a  limited  number  of  grants  will  be  concentrated 
on  those  developing  institutions  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
development  during  the  next  three  to  five  years  baaed  upon  a  combinption  of 
factors  Including  their  mission,  past  perfomiance,  current  strengths,  and  plans 
for  the  future.    The  intention  is  to  provide  these  institutions  large  enough 
grants,  averaging  $1.4  million  to  be  spent  over  a  three-year  period,  to  permit 
them  to  achieve  a  real  breakthrough  In  institutional  development.    The  granteea 
will  be  expected  to  work  toward  a  number  of  specific  objectives  including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  operational  planning  and  mai:iRement  system,  the  analyaiq 
of  employment  and  other  post  college  opportunities  for  their  students,  the  adjust- 
ment of  curricula  and  faculty  training  to  optimize  these  opportunities,  the 
strengthening  of  existing  programs,  and  the  undertaking  of  innovative  projects 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their  students.    Institutions  will  also  be  required 
to  Initiate  a  long  range  development  plan  which  will  Include  an  institutional 
mission  statement,  a  definition  of  goals  and  objectives,  and  an  analysis  of 
institutional  resources.    These  plans  will  provide  performance  criteria  against 
which  progress  can  be  measured  during  the  course  of  the  grant  and  In  future  years. 
This  program  will  be  closely  monitored  to  Insure  that  this  new  initiative  is 
achieving  its  objectives.    These  efforts  outlined  above  will  provide  a  powerful 
impetus  toward  moving  developing  institutions  and  their  students  rapidly  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  higher  education  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  araduate 
levels. 
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1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Batlmate  Decrease 


(b)  Construction 

(1)  Federal  interest  subsidies  on 

private  loans                                 $31,425,285  $31,425,.  S5 

New  loans   (4,500,000)  (-4,500,000) 

Prior-year  loans   (26,925,285)  (31,425,285)    (+£*, 500,000) 

Estimated  amount  of  new  loans  to 

be  subsidized   (200,000,000)  —  (-200,000,000) 

(2)  State  administration   3,000,000  —  -3,000,000 

Total  Obligation   $34,425,285  $31,425,285  -3,000,000 


Narrative 

Section  745  of  Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act'  authorizes  annual  in- 
terest subsidization  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  borrowing  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  construction  of  needed  academic  fa- 
cilities.   The  grants  for  State  administration  and  planning  were  once  authorized 
by  Title  1  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  more  recently  by  the  General 
Education  Provision  Act;  but,  in  1974  this  function  will  be  absorbed  by  the  State 
postsecondary  i^ducation  comnission  authorized  by  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  amended.  . 

Operation  of  the  Program: 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Annual  Interest  Grant  Program  under  the  Higher  - 
Education  Act  has  been  the  primary  source  of  Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  higher  education  academic  facilities.  The  interest  subsidization  pro^lam  Ic  ar 
effort  to  attract  private  capital.  The  institution  or  State  agency  arranges  a  loai. 
from  private  sources  at  a  rate  acceptable  to  the  Connissioner,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  subsidy  in  an  annual  amount  so  that  the  debt  service  paid  by  the 
institution  is  the  same  as  it  would  pay  on  a  3  percent  loan. 


The  Need: 


The  sixties  saw  colleges  and  universities  add  some  3,000,000  students  to  dou- 
ble their  enrollment  and,  through  phenomenal  effort,  provide  the  necessary  higher 
education  facilities.    Since  the  inception  of  the  higher  education  facilities  pro- 
grams in  1965,  the  Federal  Government  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
construction  of  this  needed  academic  space.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  some 
1,823  Institutions  will  have  received  assistance  in  the  construction  of  3,926  fa- 
cilities costing  approximately  $10  billion.    The  Federal  contribution  to  this 
effort  amounts  to  $3.5  billion  broken  down  as  follows: 

(In  millions) 
Direct  Grants  $1,750 
Direct  Loans  526 
Subsidized  Loans  X.224 
Total  $3,500 

Although  many  colleges  and  universities  still  need  some  additional  space  to 
accommodate  a  continued  increased  in  enrollment,  the  need  for  new  construction  is 
not  now  the  national  problem  that  it  was  in  the  sixties.    Enrollment  increase  has 
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slowed  and  new  technology,  better  utlllEatlon,  and  changes  in  educs-tional  delivery 
systems  permit  the  use  of  less  space  per  student.     It  is  believed  that  in  1974  funda 
from  non-Federal  sources  should  be  sufficient  for  construction  of  the  most  urgently 
needed  facilities. 

Legislative  Requirements; 

Not  more  than  12  1/2  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  program  may  be  used 
within  any  one  State, 

Institutions  receiving  annual  interest  grants  must  finance  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  project  from  non-Federal  sources.    For  this  purpose, 
a. private  loan  on  which  an  annual  interest  grant  ia  to  be  made  is  considered  a 
Federal  source.    This  means  that  the  institution  must  provide  10  percent  of  the 
project  cost  from  its  own  funds  or  from  privately  borrowed  funds  on  which  no  Fed- 
eral annual  interest  grant  is  involved. 

The  annual  Interest  grants  to  a  higher  education  institution  for  a  given 
facility  shall  be  for  a  fixed  period  not  to  exceeo  40  years.    Each  such  grant 
shall  be  in  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  difference  between  (1)  the  average 
annual  debt  service  which  would  be  required  to  be  paid  during  the  life  of  the 
loan  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  the  conscrucCion  of  such 
facilities,  and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt  service  which  the  institution  would 
have  been  required  to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to  such  amounts 
if  the  applicable  interest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate  allowable  for  direct  loans 
undet  Title  VII-C  (3  percent).    The  interest  rate  on  the  loan  is  subject  to  the 
Comnissioner ' s  approval. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  310  grants  totaling  $9,741,000  were  approved  to  support 
approximately  $515,000,000  In  construction  loans.    In  fiscal  year  1973,  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  100  grants  totaling  $4,500,000  will  be  approved  to  support  $200,000,000 
in  new  loans.    In  order  to  meet  the  most  critical  needs  In  higher  education,  the 
program,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  will  give  highest  priority  to  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes,  developing  Institutions^  and  Institutions  with 
enrollments  of  20  percent  or  more  disadvantaged.    Public  community  colleges  are 
given  special  attention  because  of  their  contribution  to  career  education.  State 
agencies  financed  under  "Statd' administration  and  planning  have  helped  the  Federal 
government  administer  the  annual  interest  grant  program. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

An  appropriation  of  $31,425,285  Is  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974,  This 
amount  will  be  for  continuation  support  of  prior- year  loans.    Funds  are  not  being 
requested  to  subsidise  the  interest^!:  on  new  loans  In  1974, 

Ho  funds  are  requested  for  "State"  administration,  but  $3,000,000  is  being 
requested  for  the  activities  of  State  postsecondary  education  connilsslons  established 
under  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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Following  is  a  ccnparlson  of  activity  ijnder  the  program  from  fiscal  year 
1970  estimated  through  1974: 

^  %#o-Year 

Jfchools      Colleges  4  Uhlv*  Total 

Anount  of  New  Subsidized  Loans: 

1970  (Actual)  %  13»898,000  $105,584,000  $119,482,000 

1971  (Actual)  150,000,000  450,000,000  600,000,000 

1972  (Actual)  121,032,000  394,057,000  515,089,000 

1973  (Estlinste)  77,500,000  122,500,000  200,000,000 

1974  (EsUjnate)       

NtJiiber  of  new  Projects: 

1970  (Actual)  H                        "  86 

1971  (Actual)  82  2  353 

1972  (Actual)  69  241  310 

1973  (Estijiiate)  35                        65  100 

1974  (Estimate)      

Funds  were  first  appropriated  .   -*  the  Interest  subsidy  program  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  1969,  but  tiv  i  irogrdni  did  not  become  operational  until 
late  In  fiscal  year  1970.    The  following  table  shows  the  loans  subsidized,  appro- 
priations, and  obligations  incurred  for  new  loans  versus  continuation  of  old  loans, 
and  enounts  carried  forward. 

Funding  of  Subsidies  on  Construction  Loans 

1970^^  1971  1972  1973  1974 

Amount  of  loans 

subsidized   $119,482,000    $600,000,000    $515,089,000  $200,000,000   

Appropriations         15,670,000       21,000,000       29,010,000       14,069,094  $31,425,285 

(X)liqations 
incurred; 

New  loans  3,792,899       14,503,934       9,740,979  4,500,000   

Continuation 
of  prior 

year  loans                                      3,757,809  17,804,758  26,925,285  31,425,285 

Recoveries                                       105,644  1,170,926     

Net 

obligations  3,792,899       18,156, 26,374,811  31,425,285  31,425,285 

Carry  forward  11,877,101       14,721,002  17,356,191  • —   


1/  Includes  1969  s«ppl«i«ntal. 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


Institutional  assistance: 

(c)  Language  training  and  area 
studies: 

(1)  Centers,  fellowships,  and 

research  (NDEA  VI)   $    1,000,000     $    $-1,000,000 

(2)  Fulbright-Hays  training  and 

research  grants   1,360,000  1,360,000   


These  programs  help  American  institutions  of  higher  education  better  serve  the 
national  interest  by  strengthening  tUe  academic  base  for  teachirg  and  research  in 
modern  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs. 

(1)  Centers.  Fellowships,  and  Rasearch  (NDEA  VI) 

Authority  and  Purpose: 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  enacted  in  1958  to  help 
remedy  the  serious  national  shortage  of  special istL«  on  the  non-Western  world 
required  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  education,  government,  and  business.  Title 
VI  assistance  has  helped  establish  more  than  100  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
centers  in  American  higher  education  and  has  helped  develop  a  pool  of  more  than 
5,000  highly  trained  specialists  on  the  non-Western  world.    The  program  has  also 
produced  the  bulk  of  language  teaching  piaterialj  needed  for  acquiring  beginning- 
level  proficiency  in  most'  of  the  uncommonly taaght  major  languages  of  the  non- 
Western  world. 

Activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1972: 

Institutional  and  student  assistance  was  targeted  on  academic  disciplines  and 
world  areas  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel.    Funds  also 
supported  new  initiatives  in  training  and  research. 

Centers: 

To  train  specialists  for  careers  requiring  knowledge  of  other  countries  and 
cultures,  $5,899,000  was  allocated  among  106  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
centers  located  throughout  the  United  States.    In  academic  year  1971-72,  these 
centers  offered  instruction  in  85  modern  foreign  languages  and  related  area  studies 
courses  for  an  estimated  104,000  students. 

International  Studies  Programs: 

To  stimulate  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  institutional  resources 
and  to  develop  new  approaches  to  undergraduate  and  professional  education  in  inter- 
national studies,  $540,000  was  obligated  to  initiate  18  time-limited  pilot  programs. 
These  included  six  two-/ear  graduate  programs  for  research  and  training  on  inter- 
regional  issues  and  problems  in  fields  such  as  comparative  urban  sttidies,  technology 
and  social  change,  and  international  trade  and  business. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  12  two-year  projects  designed  to  add  an  inter- 
national component  to  general  post-sec'  \dexy  education  and  to  teacher  training  were 
begun. 


Sumner  Programs; 
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An  amount  of  $501,000  In  program  funds  assisted  27  sunsner  Institutes  providing 
Intensive  Instruction  In  selected  modern  foreign  languages,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  those  languages  not  widely  available  during  the  academic  year. 

Fellowships; 

A  sum  of  $5,982,082  provided  1,780  graduate  fellowships  and  354  undergraduate 
stipends  for  students  planning  careers  In  teaching  or  public  service  requiring 
knowledge  of  modern  foreign  languages  and  related  fields. 

Research; 

An  amount  of  $994,096  supported  39  research  projects  on  the  language  learning 
process,  the  methodology  of  foreign  language  teaching,  the  preparation  of  materials 
for  the  uncommon  languages,  and  the  development  of  baseline  studies  and  curricular 
materials  for  International  and  Intercultural  education. 

Plana  for  Fiscal  Year  1973;  and  1974; 

This  program  Is  being  phaaed  out.    In  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,000,000  Is  requested 
for  these  programs.    Of  this  amount,  $470,000  will  fund  14  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  research  projects*    The  additional  $530,000  will  fund  the  final  phase  of  the 
18  two-year  pilot  programs  In  International  studies  Initiated  In  fiscal  year  1972* 
No  funds  are  requested  for  these  activities  In  fiscal  year  1974 

The  urgent  need  for  highly  trained  specialists  In  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  has  largely  been  net  since  the  program  was  Initiated,    The  continuing  need 
for  such  experts  should  now  be  filled  by  people  who  are  sufficiently  Interested  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  absence  of  a  special  Federal  program,  while  the  Centers 
which  rely  on  Federal  support  for  only  10%  of  their  funding  should  now  be  able  to 
assume  the  full  cost. 

(2)  Fulbrlght-Hg/s  Training  Grants 

Authority  and  Purpose; 

Programs  funded  under  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  help  provide 
the  overseas  capability  to  strengthen  American  education  In  foreign  languages,  area 
studies,  and  world  affairs.    Adequate  opportunities  for  research  and  ecudy  abroad 
are  critical  In  developing  the  professional  competence  of  language  anl  area  studies 
specialists.    VBille  in  absolute  terms  there  has  been  substantial  growr.h  over  the 
past  decade  In  the  numbers  of  specialists  with  some  overseas  experience/  c  recent 
survey  reveals  an  immediate  need  to  extend  the  depth  and  scope  of  experience  abroad 
for  the  majority  of  specialists  employed  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Geared  to  meet  national  needs,  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  programs  admlnlst.'red  by  the 
Office  of  Education  provide  a  limited  number  of  research  scholars. In  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  snd  other  educators  with  a  means  for  acquiring  f'lrbr-hand 
experience  In  their  area  of  specialization  to  update  and  extend  research  knowledge 
and,  to  Improve  language  skills.    Program  assistance  Includesi  fellowships  for  faculty 
and  doctoral  dissertation  research,  group  projects  for  reaearch,  training  and 
curriculum  development,  and  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign  educators  to 
Improve  international  and  Intercultural  education  In  U.S.  schools  and  colleges. 

Activities  In  Fiscal  Year  1972; 

A  total  of  $1,323,179  provided  174  grants  for  reaearch  an^  training  ab.-cad. 
Doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  totaling  $985,447  enabled  151  gr/.dueLe 
students  preparing  for  college  and  university  teaching  careers  to  conduct  field 
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research  in  53  countries.    Topics  included  the  political  dynamics  of  health  care  in 
China,  the  law  and  administration  of  environniental  quality  in  the  U.S.S.R,  the  1970 
presidential  electior  in  Chile,  and  decision-making  in  Japanese  industry.    A  total 
of  $22,310  funded  2  fellowships  for  faculty  research  abroad. 

.  Of  the  seven  group  projects  abroad,  two  assisted  73  participants  in  the  two 
American  inter-university  intensive  language  training  programs  which  provide  the 
most  advanced  instruction  regularly  available  abroad  to  American  students  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese.    Five  projects  \fere  ethnic  heritage  summer  seminars  for  116 
teachers  and  administrators  and  were  held  in  West  Africa,  Jf>pan,  Taiwan,  and  Mexico. 
These  seminars  are  designed  to  Improve  understanding  of  the  cultural  origins  of 
ethnic  minority  groups  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  14  curriculum  consultant  grants  helped  provide  U.S.  schools. 
State  departments  of  education,  and  smaller  four-year  colleges  with  opportunities 
to  bring  educational  specialists  from  9  countries  to  the  U.S.  to  assist-  in  develop- 
ing curricula  and  teaching  materials  in  international  studies.    Finally.  $10,000 
funded  professional  support  services  for  Office  of  Education  grantees  abroad. 

Activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1973: 

The  requested  $1,36U,000  will  support  research  and  training  opportunities 
abroad  for  362  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  language  .md  area 
studiesw    A  total  of  $750,000  will  provide  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellow- 
ships for  111  advanced  graduate  students.    An  estimated.  $300,000  will  be  used  to 
assist  9  high  priority  group  projects  providing  (1)  intensive  training  at  an 
advanced  level  in  selected  non-Western  languages,  and  (2)  summer  workshops  or 
seminars  .related  to  domestic  ethnic  studies  programs  and  to  the  development  of 
intercultural  understanding  in  U.S.  schools.    The  sum  of  $160,000  will  provide  cost- 
sharing  grants  for  20  American  institutions  bringing  fpreign  educational  consultants 
to  the  United  States  to  assist  in  developing  instructional  materials.    In  addition, 
$140,000  will  provide  20  fellowships  for  faculty  research  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  on  international  topics  related  to  contemporary  issues  and 
problems.    Finally,  $10,000  will  provide  professional  support  services  for  the 
Office  of  Education's  grantees  abroad. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1974; 

Of  the  $1,360,000  request,  $750,000  would  make  possible  111  doctoral  disserta- 
tion research  fellowRhips  for  prospective  college  teachers  of  foreign  language  and 
area  studies  with  particular  emphasis  on  world  areas  and  disciplines  in  which  there 
is  a  significant  shortage  of  well-trained  specialists.    An  additional  $140,000  would 
provide  20  grants  for  faculty  research  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  reinforce  professional  skills  and  to  help  faculty  remain  current  ;  their 
field  of  specialisation.    A  total  of  $300,000  is  requested  to  fund  9  group  research 
aiid  training  projects  abroad  for  about  230  participants.    These  participants  will 
attend  either  inter-university  centers  abroad  for  research  or  advanced  training  in 
selected  non'-Western  languages,  or  summer  seminars  related  to  domestic  ethnic 
studies  programs.    A  sum  of  $160,000  would  assist  20  American  institutions  with 
cost-sharing  grants  to  bring  foreign  educational  consultants  to  the  United  States  . 
to  help  develop  instructional  materials  in  international  studies.    Priority  will  be 
given  to  large  school  systems,  St^te  departments  of  education,  and  smaller  colleges 
with  teacher  education  programs.    In  addition,  $10,000  will  be  allocated  for 
professional  support  services  to  the  Office  of  Education  grantees  abroad. 
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FulbrlRht-Hays  Training  Grants 


A.  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad; 

Nufflber  of  fellowships  

Average  cost  

Total  cost  

B.  Faculty  Research  Abroad; 

Number  of  fellowships  

Average  cost  

Total  cost  

C.  Group  Projects  Abroad; 

Number  of  projects    

Average  cost  

Total  cost  

'Kumber  of  participants  

D.  Forel&tt  Curriculum  Consultants; 

Number  of  projects  

Average  cost  

Total  cost  

E.  Profesplonal  Support  Services  


1972 
Actual 


151 
$6,526 
$  985,447 


$11,155 
22,310 


$30,172 
211,209 
199 


14 

$6,729 
94,213 


1973 
Estimate 


111 
$6,756 
750,000 


20 

$7,000 
140,000 


9 

$33,333 
300, COO 

;.3i 


20 

$8,000 
160,000 


1974 
Estimate 


111 
$6,756 
$  750.000 


20 

$7,000 
140,000 


9 

$33,333 
300,000 
231 


10,000     $  10,000 


20 

$8,000 
160,000 

10.000 


TOTAL,  FULBRIGHT-HA7S  COSTS 


$1,323,179     $1,360,000  $1,360,000 
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1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(d)  University  Community  Services 


$5,700,000 


-0- 


$5,700,000 


Narrative 


Authority  and  Puryose: 

The  program  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  A^t,  pcovides 
grants  to  States  to  strengthen  the  coinnuAlty  service  programs  ox  colleges  and 
universities  to  help  solve  cotoraunlty  problems.    In  addition,  tnls  pruj^ram 
encourages  the  development  of  State*wlde  systems  of  community  service  and  the 
establishment  of  new  inter- Institutional  services  and  program.^. 

The  Education  Ament^^uents  of  1972  authorize  the  Cotoalasloner  ::o  reserve  10 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  to  provide  assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  ptsxpose  of  carrying  out  special  projects  and  programs  de- 
signed to  seek  solutions  to  technological^  social  and  environmental  pollution 
problems  that  have  regional  and  national  Impact. 

Operation  of  the  Program: 

The  State-grant  program  is  administered  in  each  State  by  an  agency  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  under  a  State  Plan  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatlou. 
The  State  agency  determines  annually  the  problem  areas  to  which  Title  I  resources 
are  to  be  applied.  While  the  State  agencies  establish  program  priorities  and  ap- 
prove Institutional  proposals  to  be  funded,  the  Office  of  Education  provides  con- 
sultation and  leadership  to  meet  national  needs. 

Accomplishments  in  liscal  vears  1972-1973: 

Durinj;  Che  fiscal  year  1972,  the  State  agencies  activated  528  community  ser- 
vice projects  Involving  571  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  approximately 
one  million  participants.    In  addition,  large  numbers  of  persons  were  reached  by 
mass  media.    Of  the  528  projects,  108  Involved  Inter- institutional  or  consortium 
arrangements . 

During  1972»  projects  Involving  aid  to  the  disadvantaged  and  training  of 
local  govsmnent  araployses  were  empbaslzed.    The  States  supported  fever  but 
larger  and  more  coaprehenslve  programs  than  In  the  past.    By  capitalizing  on  past, 
experience^  effective  projects  were  developed  that  utilized  facn^cy  and  students 
tn  meaningful  long-term  coonanity  service  programs  ?:hat  will  remain  as  permanent 
fsatures  of  the  Institutions. 

Although  only  $5«7OO»0OO  was  requested  for  197!^,  $1?»000»000  was  appropriated. 
Rescission  of  tihe  $9>300,000  difference  Is  recommended  by  this  budget.    As  the  first 
stage  In  phasing  out  this  program,  the  $5,700»00i)  will  be  used  to  cont^ue  a  small 
group  of  projects  Initiated  in  prior  years.    In  1973,  therefore,  the  ^^ral  number 
of  projects  funded  by  ths  States  Is  expected  to  drop  to  200  and  to  involve 
approximately  350  institutions.    Of  the  projects  supported  about  60  will  employ 
the  combined  resourcea  of  2  or  more  colleges  and  unlversiltltes. 

Ob^actlveo  for  fiscal  ^ar  1974: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  program  In  1974.    This  pirogram  has  a  lowsr 
priority  than,  for  exanple,  helping  economically  disadvantaged  obtain  a  post- 
secondary  education.    While  many  of  the  projects  funded  by  this  program  have  been 
useful^  program  content  has  been  diverse  and  scsttered.    It  Is  believed  that 
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coopetatlon  between  universities  and  comnunities  can  occur  without  a  apecial 
Federal  program  to  finance  the  projects. 


Program  Statistical  Data: 


1972  1973  1974 

Actual  Estiwate  Estimate 


Number  oj^  projects  528  200 

Number  of  institutions  participating  571  350 

Inter-institutional  projects  X08  60 

Farticipants  950,000  400,000 

Average  cost  per  project  $15,820  $23,000 
Percentage  of  funds  benefiting 

the  poor  20%  20% 
Percentage  of  funds  inti^grated  with: 

Model  Cities  Programs  3%  4% 

Environmental  education  25%  2l7o 

Local  government  training  17%  15% 

Drug  abuse  education  10%  5% 
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Increase  or 

 :  1973   1974  Decrease 

(e)    Aid  to  Land-Grant  Colleges 

(1)  Permanent  Appropriations    $2,700,000  $2,700,000 

(2)  Bankhead- Jones  Act   ...    — 

(3)  Guam,  Lump  sum  in  lieu  of  land..  -3,000,000         —  -$3,000,000 

(4)  Virgin  lalands,  lump  sum  in 

lieu  of  land    3>OOO.000         —  -$3.000,000 

Total   §8,700,000    §2,700,000  -$6,000,000 

Narrr  ,yt> 

Authority  and  Purpoae; 

In  1862,  the  Congress  provided  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  with  the 
First  Horrill  Act  which  granted  to  each  State  public  lands  or  the  equivalent 
in  script.    The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  land  were  to  be  uaed  to  endow, 
support,  and  maintain  colleges  for,  among  other  subjects,  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mschaaic  arts.    In  1890,  the  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for 
permanent  annual  appropriations.     By  subsequent  supplemental  legislation  this 
now  amounts  to  $2» 700,000  and  assures  an  annual  grant  of  $30,000  to  each  State, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  1935,  the 
congress  passed  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Section  22  of  which,  as  amended, 
authorises  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  1974: 

The  Education  Amendmenta  of  1972  provided  that  the  College  of  *:he  Virgin 
lalands  and  the  University  of  Guam  bhall  be  considered  land-grant  co.' leges 
established  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1972.    In  addition  to  granting  them  land- 
grant  statue  they  each  received  a  one-time  endowment  of  $3,000,000  in  lieu  of 
land. 

Bankhead- Jones  funds  are  a  relatively  minor  aourca  of  funds  for  theae 
colleges  and  univerjiti.ec,  which  Include  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
prestigious  educational  institutions  In  the  country.    The  smaller  and  poorer 
land-grant  institutions,  particularly  the  Predominantly  black  land-grant  insti- 
tutions in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aided  by  t>>3  developing  Institutions 
program  (Title  m  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    The  budget,  therefore, 
requests  rescission  of  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  for  the  Bankhead-Jones 
program,  and  requeats  no  funds  for  1974. 
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Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

(€)  State  Postsecondary  Education 

CoiiDiissions — Adtoinistration 

$3,000,000 

$+3,000,000 

Narrative 


Authority  and  PurPOf.e : 

Section  1202  of  Title  XII  of  Che  Higher  Education  Act,  a6  amended,  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  State  Postsecondary  Education  Cotnai'ssions  vhich  are  broad- 
ly and  equitably  representative  of  the  general  public  and  public  and  private  non-> 
profit  and  proprietary  institutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  States  in- 
cluding cootnunity  colleges,  Junior  colleges,  poscaecondary  vocational  schools,  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  four- year  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  branches,  thereof* 


Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  is  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram.   This  is  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  new  Coomissions,  aiJ  it  is 
anticipated  that  $3,000,000  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  both  thr  ir  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  the  initiation  of  broad  comprehensive  planning. 


Increase  or 
1973   1974  Decrease 


College  personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowships   $  20,000,000     $    5,806,000  $-14,194,000 

(b)  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships....  500,000  500,000 

(c)  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged....   750,000   ^/SO.OOO 

Total   ^0*500,000          7,056,000       -13, 444*000 


Narrative 

The  1974  budget  continues  the  phase-out  of  the  college  teacher  fellowships, 
and  it  includes  requests  for  E Header  fellowships  and  fellowships  for  disadvantaged. 
In  the  case  of  college  teacher  fellowships,  funds  ate  requested  to  allow  veterans 
to  resume  fellowships  interrupted  by  service.    The  Ellender  fellowships  ate  to  help 
high  school  students  and  their  teachers  learn  about  the  Federal  government.  The 
$750,000  requested  under  fellowships  for  disadvantaged  will  allow  the  Office  of 
Education  to  continue  the  CLEO  (Council  on  Legal  Eiiucational  Opportunity)  proi^ran 
provided  that  the  authorising  legislat.'on  is  amendid  as  described  under  that 
subactlvlty. 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease  ' 

College  Personnel  Development: 

(a)  College  Teacher  Fellowships 

(HEA  IX  -  B)  

$20,000,000 

$5,806,000 

($-14,194,000) 

Authority  and  Purpose; 


Title  IX,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  fellowships 
to  students  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  or  equivalent,  who  Intend  to 
become  college  teachers.    This  program  aids  graduate  schools  in  developing  inter- 
disciplinary programs  designed. to  prepare  teachers  in  fields  of  emerging  manpower 
needs,  and  helps  Fellows,  after  iollltary  service,  resume  their  preparation  for 
academic  careers  in  such  fields. 

Limits  of  Assistance; 

Fellowship  holders  receive  a  atlpend  of  $3,000  for  the  year.    In  addition, 
tney  receive  a  dependency  allowance  of  $500  per  dependent-    The  institutions  attended 
by  the  fellows  receive  an  educational  allowance  of  $3,000  per  year: 

Fiscal  Years  1973  and  1974; 

The  program  was  initiated  to  remedy  a  shortage  of  college  teachers  with  Ph.D. 
degrees.    That  purpose  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  program,  therefore >  la  being 
phased  out.    The  Office  has  made  no  first  year  awards  ("new  starts")  since  academic 
year  1971-72  (1971  Appropriation). 

A  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  will  support  (during  1973-74) 
2,100  fellows  in  their  third  year  of  doctoral  study.    In  addition,  it  will  support 
880 'veterans  resuming  their  fellowships  after  completion  of  their  military  service. 
No  new  fellowships  will  be  awarded. 

A  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  of  $5,806,000  will  support  (during  1974-75) 
876  fellowships  for  veterans. 
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1973  1^7i 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

College  personnel  development 

(b)    Allen  J,  Ellendcr  Fellowships.... 

..   $500,000  $soa,ooo 

Authority  and  Purpose; 

P.L.  92'306  authorizes  the  ConmlBSloner  of  Education  to  aake  grantB  to  the  Close 
Up  Foundation  of  VajBhlngtotii  D.  C.  to  help  the  foundation  carry  out  ita  program  of 
Increasing  understanding  of  the  Federal  Govemaent  aaong  secondary  school  students , 
their  teachers,  and  the  coammltlea  they  represent. 


Operation  of  the  proRraa: 

The  Coomlssloner  enters  Into  an  '^nnual  agreeoent  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
baaed  upon  an  application  which  author^ ?ea:    1,500  fellowship  grants  for  econual- 
cally  disadvantaged  secondary  school  F^udents  and  to  secondary  school  teachers. 
.Mo  more  than  one  secondary  school  teat  ler  In  each  participating  school  may  receive 
a  fellowship  grant. 

Accompllflhiaente  during  flacal  year  1973: 

This  Is  the  first  year  In  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this  prograa. 
The  $500,000  will  support  a  progran  beginning  In  the  Spring. 

Plana  for  flacal  year  197^: 


Approxlaately  1^500  additional  fellowship  grants  will  be  awsrded  made  to 
economlcslly  disadvantaged  secondary  pchool  students  and  their  teachers. 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Dfecrease 


(c)  College  Personnel  Development 

Fellowships  for  the  Disadvantaged   $750,000  $+750,000 

Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose; 

I/aglslatlon  will  be  proposed  to  permit  the  Office  of  Education  to  fund  CLEO 
(Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity)  as  It  had  been  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.    While  section  961(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
Intended  to  authorize  funding  CLEO,  It  requires  payments  for  each  participant 
which,  cooblned  with  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  limit,  would  force  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  participants.    The  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  funtling  CLEO  administrative  costs  as  OEO  has . 

Need 

tn  1970,  only  one  percent  of  the  lawyers  in  the  United  States  were  black, 
Spanish- Speaking,  or  American  Indian,  while  these  minorities  constitute  about 
17  percent  of  the  general  population.    As  lawa  and  regulations  increase  in 
complexity,  the  need  for  competent  legal  counsel  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
becomes  imperative,  especially  in  the  a  aas  of  housing,  consumer  credit, 
medical  assistance  and  welfare  programs.    Increasingly,  the  need  is  for  attorneys 
with  backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  their  clients. 

EU'.crultmeat  o£  more  minority  law  students  has  been  impeded  because  of 
several  factors.    One  Important  factor,  to  which  this  fellowship  program  is 
addressed,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  resources. 

Accomplishments  during.  1973: 

It  is  expected  that  1973  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  funds  will 
support  the  program  during  the  1973-74  academic  year.    OEO  is  expected  to  obligate 
$220,000  for  administrative  costs  and  $500,000  for  support  of  the  participant^,. 
The  $500,000  is  for  200  participants  at  $1,000  each  for  3  years  with  a  minus  of 
$100,000  for  expected  attrition: 

200  participants  times  $1^000  »  $  200,000 

Multiplied  by  3  years  »  600,000 
Minus  $100,000  expected 

attrition  s  500, OrO 
Plus  CLEO  administrative 

expenses  of  $220,000  «  750^000 


The  $1,000  a  year  shown  above  helps  finance  the  students  once  they  are  In  law 
school.    To  help  the  students  qualify  for  entry  Into  law  school,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  pay  about  $200,000  for  Summer  institutes- 

Plans  for  1974; 

As  mentioned  above,  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  permit  the  Office  of 
Education  to  fund  the  program  as  it  has  been  funded  by  OEO.     Under  current  legis- 
lation, the  $750,000  requested  would  fund  only  31  students,  compared  with  200  under 
OEO,  and  would  provide  nothing  for  CLEO  administration. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Basic  opportunity  grants 

 im  

Budget 

Authorization  Eatimate 

Indefinite  $959,000,000 

Purpose:    In  c     ^unction  vith  other  forms  of  aid,  the  purpose  is  to  enable  quali* 
fled  students  to  overcome  financial  obstacles  to  a  postsecondary  education* 

Explanation;    The  Counissioner  will  develop  a  needs  analysis  system  including  a 
schedule  of  expected  family  contribution   for  this  program  and  submit  it  to  Congress 
for  approval*    At  full-funding  no  Basic  Grant  can  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
of  attendance  at  the  institution  in  which  the  student  iff  enrolled*    At  less  than 
full-funding  the  law  provides  a  specific  formula  for  reducing  the  amount  of  each 
student's  grant.    Sir.ce,  in  no  case,  can  Basic  Grants  exceed  one-half  cost  of 
attendance,  this  program  muat  be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  student  aid* 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  $622,000,000  requested  in  1973  will  fund  the  fir«t 
year  of  the  program  in  academic  year  1973-74*    That  amount  is  expected  to  provide 
grants  averaging  $A00  to    1,577,000  students*    Of  the  $622,000,000  tota;., 
$11,500,000  will  be  used  to    administer  the  program. 

Oblectlves  for  X974:    It  is  estimated  that  the  requested  $959,000,000  will  fully 
fund  the  program  in  1974-75  in  addition  to  paying  $11,500,000  in  administrative 
costs*    The    1,577,000  grants  would  average  $600* 


1973 
$622,000,000 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Higher  Education 

Proj^rani  Purpose  and  Accomp?  lahments 

Activity:     College  work-study  (Title  IV-C,  Higher  Education  Act  nf  1965, 
aa  amended) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$250,000,000         $390,000,000  $250,000,000 


Purpose;     For  some  students.  Work-study  earnings  will  Kuv*pl£nie.;t  Bas'<.c  Opportunity 
Grants.    The  requested  funds  will  provide  grants  to  Institutlcns  for  a  portion  of 
Che  wages  paid  to  needy  students.    Under  the  1972  amendments  ^ireferencc  for 
employment  under  the  program  Is  given  to  students  with  the  greatest  firuinclal  need, 
taking  into  account  grant  assistance  provided  from  any  public  or  private  sources. 
Previously,  preference  was  given  to  students  from  low- Income  families. 

Explanation;    Funds  are  awarded  and  admlnlsterc':  u.iJcr  an  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  each  eligible  Institution  of  hi^rh^^^:  education,  proprietary  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  area  vocational-technical  schools.    The  institution 
applies  for  funds  expected  to  be  needed  by  its  atij.'tents;  the  applications  are  then 
reviewed  by  a  Regional  Panel  composed  of  frvrtlclng  financial  aid  officers  and 
Federal  financial  aid  staff  membtirs.    Fundr  dre  distributed  among  the  institutions 
within  a  State  by  formula,  based  on  the  Regional  Panel's  recomcoendations.  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  AO  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  students  selected 
by  the  Institution  for  participaticn;  the  institution  must  provide  the  matching 
share  of  20  percent.    Employment  may  be  for  the  Institution  itself  or  at  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  with  which  the  participating  institution  has  contracted. 
Both  fuU'time  and  half-time  students  attending  eligible  institutions  are  now 
eligible.    Previously  only  full-time  students  could  be  employed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;     Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  used 
for  program  operation  during  academic  year  1973-74  and.  In  some  cases,  will  provide 
additional  financial  aid  to  Basic  Grant  recipients. 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  same  level  of  support  is  requested  in  1974  as  for  1973. 
The  budget  request  anticipates  aid  to  545,000  students  in  1974-75,  the  same  as  the 
1973-74  level. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpoae  and  Accompllahmenta 
AcCivity:    Coo(i«raCive  education 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Eatlinate 


$10,750,000  $10,750,000  C^IO, 750,000 


Purpose :    This  program  alternates  periods  of  full-time  study  with  periods  o£  fuLL* 
time  career>related  work,  thus  providing  students  with  both  a  means  of  financial 
assistance  and  with  work  experience. 

Explanation:    After  an  Institution  has  met  eligibility  requirements  established  by 
the  Coinmiss loner,  its  proposal  Is  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultants 
from  outside  the  Office  of  Education.    The  final  funding  decision  rests  with  the 
Office  of  Education.    To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available,  proposals  are 
supported  according  to  their  merit,  with  special  attention  given «to  the  national 
and  educational  needs  to  be  served.    After  notification  of  award  has  been  made  and 
accepted  by  an  institution,  the  grantee  and  Cooperative  Education  staff  negotiate 
the  budget  in  the  context  of  program  objectives. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  1973  budget  request  of  $10,750,000  will  enable 
funding  some  250  grantees  for  an  average  of  $40,000,  thus  enabling  250,000  to 
300,000  students  to  participate.    Awards  this  year  also  will  support  research  and 
training  of  program  directors  and  coordinators  as  well  as  program  administration  at 
ins ti tut ions  of  higher  education. 

1974  Planning  Objectives:    The  requested  appropriation  will  continue  the  1973  level. 
Most  of  the  250  grants  will  go  to  higher  education  Institutions  for  the  admlnia- 
tratlon  of  cooperative  education  programs.    In  addition,  some  grants  will  be  for 
training  administrators  and  others  for  research  programs  in  cooperative  education. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Higher  Education 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Guaranteed  Student  loAn  Program 


1974 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 


$245,000,000 


Indefinite 


$310,000,000 


Purpose;    The  objective  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loai\  Program  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  borrow  from  private  lenders  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  ' 
of  education  and  training  at  universities,  colleges,  and  vocational  schools 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying  part  of  the  interest  for  qualified  students. 
Loans  are  either  guaranteed  by  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government, 

Explanation:    Most  colleges,  universities  and  schools  of  nursing  and  many  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  are  eligible.    Generally,  any  public  or  private 
educational  institution  located  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  that  offers 
at  least  a  one- year  program  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  or  employment  in  a 
recognized  occupation  is  eligible. 

Banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  pension  funds,  insur- 
ance companies  and  similar  institutions  subject  to  examination  end  supervision 
by  the  State  or  Federal  Government  are  eligible  to  become  lenders  under  this 
program.    Eligible  schools  and  State  agencies  may  also  qualify  as  lenders. 

The  main  items  of  expense  are  "interest  benefits"  to  students  and  a  special 
allowance  for  lenders.    While  the  student  is  in  school,  during  the  maximum  12- 
month  grace  period,  and  during  periods  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  total  interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  percent  on  loans  that 
qualify  for  such  a  subsidy.    Through  February  26,  1973,  students  whose  adjusted 
family  income  was  leas  than  $15,000  per  year  qualified  for  the  subsidy.  Under 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.t.  92-318)  to  become  effective  March  1,  1973, 
students  apply  for  Federal  interest  benefits  by  submitting  to  the  lender  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  educational  institution  as  to  the  amount  needed  by  the  student 
to  meet  his  educational  costs.    The  special  allowance  varies  with  the  condition 
of  the  money  market  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  after  August  1,  1969, 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  an  estimated  total  of  1,256,000 
loans  amrunting  to  $1.3  billion  were  guaranteed,    A  funding  level  of  $245  million 
was  required  to  support  this  new  loan  volume  and  prior  year  loans. 

Objective  for  1974:     In  fisc.al  year  1974,  a  funding  level  of  $310  million  is  re- 
quired to  support  prior  year  loans  and  estimated  new  loan  volume  of  1,5  million 
loans  for  $1.7  billion. 


Loans  Approved 


Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

1972  1973  (Estimate) 


1974 (Estimate) 
1,533,000 
$1,671,000,000 
$1,090 


Number 
Amount 
Average 


1,256,000  1,256,000 
$1,301,577,000  $1,355,830,000 


$1,036  $1,079 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

-  —  .  „.  Higher  Education  

Program  Purpoae  and  Accompllahmenta 

Activity:    Direct  loans 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Eatlmate 


$  29  3 ,000 , 000        $400 , 000 , 000  $5 , 000 ,000 


Purpose;    The  direct  loan  program  waa  established  to  encourage  and  aaalst  Instl- 
tutlona  of  higher  education  In  making  low-interest  loans  available  to  needy 
students.    There  Is  a  provision  for  loan  cancellation  benefits  to  students  who 
enter  the  field  of  teaching  or  military  service . 

Explanation;    Ft^deral  capital  contributions  are  allotted  to  the  States  on  a  formula 
basis.    Institutions  apply  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  their  share  of  the  State 
allotment  but  oust  match  one-ninth  of  the  Federal  share.    Loans  Are  mrfde  to  the 
institutions  who  find  this  matching  a  hardship.    If  eligible  requests  exceed 
funds  available,  funds  are  distributed  in  the  same  ratio  to  request  as  total 
availability  to  total  request. 

Accomplishment  a  in  1973;     It  is  estimated  that  624,500  students  will  borrow 
$430,919»000  upjer  this  program  during  1973  and  that  $23,600,000  will  be  obligated 
late  in  1973  for  use  by  students  during  academic  year  1973-74. 

Objectives  for  1974:     In  addition  to  the  $23,600,000  obligated  late  in  1973, 
another  $40,000,000  is  likely  to  be  carried  over  into  1974  by  institutional 
revolving  funds  compared  with  an  estimated  $30,000,000  to  be  carried  into  1975. 
Repayment  of  loans  is  estimated  At  $150,000,000.    The  net  of  these  and  other 
transactions  should  produce  $180,883,000  for  use  during  1974  although  no  new 
capital  will  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government.    This  will  make  loans  averaging 
$600  available  to  301,500  students. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program    Purpose  and  Accocapltshments 
Activity:     Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 


 1974  

Budget 

1973   Authorization  Estimate 


$70,331,000  $100,000,000  $70,331,000 

Purpose:    The  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  encompass  Talent  Search, 
Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  In  Co*iRge»  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers, 
All  these  are  concerned  with  helping  disadvantaged  students  receive  a  postsecondary 
education.    Talent  Search  seeks  out  those  who  are  financially  and  culturally  needy 
but  are  of  obvious  college  material.    Upward  Bound  looka  for  those  whose  potential 
Is  hidden  or  at  least  not  academically  discernible.    Special  Services  In  College 
provides  guidance,  counseling,  remedial  teaching  and  other  encouragement  to  those 
already  accepted  by  or  In  college  who  need  special  attention  just  to  start  off 
even  with  other  students. 

Explanation;    Talent  Search  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  public  and  private  agencies,  combinations  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  may  be  made 
in  amounts  up  to  $100,000  per  year. 

Upward  Bound  grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  from  proposals  submit- 
ted by  accredited  Institutions  with  residential  facilities. 

Special  Services  grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  from  proposals 
submitted  by  Institutions  of  higher  education  or  conbinatlons  of  same. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    The  $70,331,000  requested  in  i973  will  serve  264,000 
students  during  academic  year  1973-74.    special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
funding  of  projects  ^Ich  serve  Spanish- surmtmed  and  American  Indian  youth  and 
projects  with  career  education  components. 

Plans  for  1974;    With  the  same  level  of  funding  In  1974  as  In  1973,  the  program 
will  be  Plmtlar  except  that  the  new  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  will  be  funded 
for  the  first  time.    Compared  with  1973,  Special  Services  In  College  will  be 
reduced  by  $3,000,000  to  make  funds  available  for  the  centers.    The  centers  will 
perfo*rm  services  similar  to  those  under  Talent  Search  and  Special  Services  In 
for  Disadvantaged,  but  the  centers  will  serve  students  In  a  particular  area. 
They  are  not  attached  to  a    particular  school. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpoae  and  Accompllahments 
Activity:    Strengthening  developing  Institutions 


 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Eatlmate 


$99,992,000         $120,000,000  $99,992,000 


Purpoae;    Grants  are  made  to  atrengthen  Inatltutions  of  higher  education  which  need 
financial  assistance  In  order  to  develop  aa  Institutions  offering  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  the  students  they  serve. 

Explanation;    pri^posals  submitted  by  Institutions  of  higher  educstlon  sre  reviewed 
by  a  panel  of  readers.    Recoinnendatlons  are  made  to  the  program  ataff  for  final 
decision.    Proposala  are  reviewed  for  quality  snd  for  their  cspsclty  to  serve  the 
needs  of  low- Income  students,  especially  minority  groupa. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    With  $51,992,000  of  the  1973  funds,  200  previously  funded 
projects  snd  26  new  projects  will  be  funded.    This  psrt  of  the  proRrsm  will  include 
$3,300,000  for  Tescher  Training  In  Developing  Institutions,  to  lncrpa.<?e  the  capacity 
of  developing  Institutions  to  provide  higher  quality  of  teaching  training. 

The  remaining  $48,000,000  of  the  request  will  be  concentrated  oa  large  grants 
to  hlgti  potential  Inatltutlona  to  help  them  achieve  a  breakthrough  In  Institutional 
development. 

Plans  for  1974;    The  1974  funds  will  be  used  tc  continue  the  1973  effort  through 
acsdemic  year  l974->75.    As  In  1973,  the  on-going  program  will  fund  226  grants  In 
which  510  institutions  will  participate.    More  rapid  aad  visible  progress  toward  a 
developed  state  Is  expected  In  the  case  of  Institutions  selected  to  participate  in 
the  advanced  Institutional  development  program.    Again,  $48  million  of  the  $99,992,000 
will  be  uaed  to  fund  a  limited  number  of  grants  to  developing  Institutions  which  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  development  during  the  next  three  to  five  years  based 
upon  a  coriJlnatlon  of  factora  Incliiflins  their  mlaslon,  \>iBt  performance,  current 
strengths,  and  plans  for  the  future.    The  intention  Is  tc  provide  these  Institutions 
Isrge  enough  grants,  averaging  $1.4  million  to  be  spent  o\'er  a  three-year  period, 
to  permit  them  to  achieve  a  real  breakthrough  In  Instltutlcnal  development. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  AccomPliahinents 

AcCLvity:  Construction 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


Appropriation..  $17,069  000Yy$425,750.000  $31,425,000 
Obligations  .     34,425,000-  31,425,000 

1/    Includes  State  administration  snd  planning. 


Purpose;    To  provide  grants,  loans,  and  interest  subsidies  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  in  financing  the  construction  of  academic  facilltiea. 

Explanation:     Prior  to  fiscsl  year  1970,  granta  and  direct  loans  were  the  primary 
method  of  Federal  finaitclng  for  higher  education  construction.     In  1970,  the 
Annus 1  Interest  Grsnt  progrsm  was  put  into  operation  as  a  means  of  sssiating  more 
institutions.     Through  tie  end  of  1972,  the  Federal  Government  had  sgreed  to  pay 
interest  subsidies  on  loe:.3  smounting  to  $1,234,571,000.    In  1972,  $43  ,  000,000  was 
appropriated  for  facility  grants  though  no  funds  were  requested  and  none  are 
requested  for  1973  or  1<)74. 

Objectives  for  1973;     Under  the  Annusl  Interest  Grant  program  in  1973,  $26,925,000 
will  be  obligated  for  continuation  support  of  prior  year  loans,  $4,500,000  hew 
grants  to  suppo  t  an  estimated  $200,000,000  in  loans.    This  level  of  new  loans  is 
a  significant  reduction  from  the  1972  level  of  $515,089,000,  but  is  considered 
suff i'^ie-.it  to  cover  the  highest  priority  needs.     For  State  administrstion, 
$3,000,000  will  be  granted  to  States,  a  part  of  which  will  be  used  to  establish 
the  agencies  authorised  by  Section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 

1974  Planning  Objectivea:    Although  many  colleges  and  universities  still  need  some 
additional  space  to  sccommodate  a  continued  increased  in  enrollment,  the  need  for 
i^ew  construction  is  not  now  the  national  problem  thst  it  wss  in  the  c  xtles. 
Enrollment  increase  has  slowed  and  new  technology,  better  utilization,  and  changes 
in  ed'icationsl  delivery  systems  permit  the  use  of  less  spsce  per.  student.    It  is 
believed  thst  in  1974  funds  from  non^Federsl  sources  should  be  sufficient  for 
construction  of  the  nose  urgently  needed  facilities.    Furthermore,  the  authority 
of  States  to  issue  securities  which  sre  exempt  from  Federsl  taxes  gives  them 
substantisl  borrowing  power  with  whicV  to  aid  public  inatltutiona .    For  theae 
reasons,  and  because' of  administration  priorities,  no  funds  are  requested  for 
construction  grant;s'OL  for  nev*  loans.    Since  no  Federslly  assisted  new  construction 
is  anticipated,  no  funds  sre  requested  for  Stste  Administration  and  planning  for 
sudi  construction.    For  the  State  postsecondary  coraalsslon  authorize  by  section 
1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  however,  $3,000,000  is  ^".quested. 
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OFFICE  OF  'EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accompllahments 
Activity:    Language  training  and  area  studies 


^  1974  

Budge  t 

1973  Authorization  Estijnate 

$       2,360,000    $  1/  $  1,360,000 

1,/  Indefinite  for  Fulbr Ight-Haya  and  $75,000,000  for  NDEA  VI. 


Purpose;    Programs  funded  under  this  activity  are  aimed  at  Improving  the  capabili- 
ties and  resources  of  American  educational  institutions  for  research  and  training 
in  international  studies.    University  canters,  progrsmsy  fellowships,  and  research 
in  the  U.S.  are  supported  as  well  as  research  and  trainiig  abroad. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  receivfid  from  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education, 
individual  researchers.  State  education  agencies,  public  school  systems,  and  non- 
profit education  agencies.    All  new  proposals  are  reviewed  by  the  program  staff  with 
the  advice  of  outside  academic  consultants.    The  staff  recommends  final  approval  on 
all  projects  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter.tational  Studies.  Recommended 
overseas  projects  are  also  forwarded  to  .appropriate  n.S.  diplomatic  missions  and 
binational  commissions  for  comment  on  feasibility.    A  final  review  for  9verseas 
projects  under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  is  made  by  ^he  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
an  autonomous  body  appointed  by  the  President  to  provide  general  supervision  for  all 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    For  fiscal  1973,  $1,000,000  is  requested  to  phase  out  work 
authorized  by  Title  VI  of  che  National  Defense  Education  Act.    About  $A70,000  has 
already  been  obligated  under  authority  of  the  continuing  resolution  to  fund  14 
foreign  language  and  area  studies  research  projects.    The  remaining  $330,000  will 
fund  the  final  phase  of  the  18  two-year  pilot  progra  s  in  international  studies 
initiated  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

To  continue  the  Fulbright-Hays  program,  $1,360,000  is  requested.    This  airount 
will  support  research  and  training  opportunities  abroad  for  362  teachers  and  pro- 
spective teachers  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies.    The  breakdown  of  1973  activ- 
ities i&  virtually  identical  to  that  listed  below  for  fiscal  1974. 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  fiscal  1974  esci»i:«t  i  of  $1,360,000  covers  only  the 
Fulbright-Hays  portion  of  language  training  and  area  studies.    Thli&  estimate 
includes  ^730,000  for  111  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  $140,000  for 
20  faculty  research  grants,  $300,000  for  9  group  research  and  training  projects, 
$160,000  for  20  American  institutions,  and  $10,000  for  professional  support  services 
to  Office  of  Education  grantees  abroad. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  centers,  fellowships,  and  researrh  authorized  ^y 
NDEA  VI.    The  Centers  can  continue  without  Federal  support  which,  on  the  averags, 
accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  their  budgets.    The  urgent  need  for  highly  trai\ed 
specialists  has  largely  been  met,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  continuing  need  for 
such  perst\nel  can  be  satisfied  by  individuals  who  are  incerested  enough  to  pursue 
the  career  In  the  absence  of  a  special  Federal  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIC»I 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  A:coinpli8hment8 
Activity:    University  connmrlty  services  (Title  I,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 


1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$5,700,0001/  $40,000,000 
II    Includes  $100,000  for  Advisory  Coranittee. 


Purpose;    The  University  Comn  nlty  Service  grants  strengthen  community  service 
programs  of  col'tsges  and  universities  to  help  solve  coaniunlty  problems. 

Explanation:    Funds  are  awarded  on  a  foroula  basis  to  the  50  S^stes,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  I»lands  and  American  Samoiu    Each  Staf.e  has 
to  provide  one- third  matching  funds  based  on  the  total  cost  of  its  approved 
programs.    A  Stats  agency  appointed  by  the  governor  administers  the  funds  in  each 
State  by  determining  priorities  and  approving  proposals.    The  Office  nf  Education 
provides  consultative  services  and  offers  leadership  in  identifying  ai<d  encouraging 
the  funding  of  national  priorities. 

Accompllshroenta  in  1973:    Because  the  administration  ts  giving  a  higher  priority  in 
1973  to  the  other  programs,  only  $5,700,000  (including  $100,000  for  the  advisory 
connittee)  was  requested.    This  budget  requests  the  Congress  to  rescind  the 
$9,300,000  difference  between  the  request  and  the  $15,000,000  appropriated. 

Objectives  for  1974;    While  many  of  the  projects  funded  by  this  progran?  have  been 
useful,  program  content  has  been  diverse  and  Impact  has  been  scattered.  One 
feature  that  Is  common  to  the  diverse  projects  is  cooperation  between  the  university 
and  the  comoounlty.    Such  cooperation  should  not  require  Federal  funding.    For  these 
reasons  no  appropriation  Is  requested  for  1974. 


1 
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OFFICE  CF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accompltshwents 
Activity:     Aid  to  land-grant  colLt.^es 


 197^^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$8 ,  700, OOO^'         $15, 160, OOOi'       $2,700,  OOOi-' 

y     Includes  $2,700,000  for  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  second  Morrill 
Act. 

Purpose;    Funds  are  awarded  to  support  ir<ftructlon  In  Agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language  and  various  branches  of  the  sciences. 

Explanation;    The  Second  .Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended,  provides  a  permanent 
annual  appropriation  of  $2,700,000  to  be.  allotted,  $50,000  to  each  State,  Che 
District  of  Columbia^  Puerto  Rico,  Guam(  and  the  Vlrgl^i  islands.    The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  an*ftimual  appropriation  of  $12,^60,000. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:     In  fiscal  year  1973,  $2,700,000  will  be  distributed  under 
the  Second  Morrill  Act,    No  funds  were  requested  under  Bankhe  ad -Jones  ami  It  Is 
requested  that  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  be  rescinded.    As  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  a  onetime  $6,000,000  endowment  was  appropriated  sr; 
an  endowment  in  lieu  of  a  land  grant  for  Gunm  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

1974  PlaniilnR  Objectives:     Bankhe ad-Jones  funds  are  a  relatively' minor  source  of 
fundb  for  most  land'grant  Institutions  which  Include  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
prestigious  collegea  and  universities  in  the  country.    The  smaller  and  poorer  land-* 
grant  Institutions  that  3 re  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  those  predominantly  black 
schools  that  are  being  aided  by  the  developing  Institutions  program  (Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act).    Xu  1974,  therefore,  no  funds  are  requested.    The  $2,700,000 
represents  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill  Act* 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 
Hlgh.^-  Education 
Progran  Purpose  and  Acconpllstoente 


Activity:    State  postaecondary  education  comlaalona  (Section  1202 »  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended) 


197  A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Eatlnate 

$   Indefinite         $  3,000,000 


Purposed  For  conpr/sheaalve  planning  of  poat secondary  education  by  State  agenclea 
as  authorised  fay  Section  1202  '>f  the  Higher  Education  Act*  aa  amended. 

Accompliahnenta  In  1973;  A  part  of  the  1973  appropriation  under  the  heading  State 
administration  and  planning  for  construction  will  be  available  to  start  up  the 
new  agencies^ 

Objectives  for  197A;    The  $3,000,000  requeated  In  1974  will  finance  the  first  full 
year  of  the  new  pust secondary  planning  agencies  authorised  by  section  1202  of  the 
Higher  E<lucatlon  Act. 
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OFFICE  OF  EEUCATIOM 

Higher  Education 

Pro|^ram  Purpoae  and  Acconplishnents 

Activity:    College  teacher  feUovships  (Title  IX,  Part  B,  Higher  Education  Act, 
ae  amended) 


 1974  . 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate. 

$      20,000,000    $  y  $  5,806,000 

1/  7,500  netf  t'ellowehips  plua  Cititinuations. 


Purpoae;    To  prepare  pet sons  ^or  academic  careers  in  educational  prograas  beyond 
the  high  school  level.    Recipients  must  be  pursuing,  or  intending  to  pursue,  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  s  degree,  of  doctor  of  philosophy ,  doctor  of  arts,  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  but  shall  not  be  for  study  at  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity.    This  program,  authorized  by  Part  B  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  is  a  continuation  and  modification  of  the  program  previously 
authorised  by  title  XV  of  the  National  Defenae  Education  Act . 

Explanation;    A  panel  of  university  faculty  members,  working  as  Office  of  Education 
consultants,  reviev  and  recocomend  specific  doctoral  programs  st  applying  institu^ 
tions  to  the  Conmissioner  for  final  approval  of  a  fellowship  award. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    A  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  will 
support  (during  1973-74)  2,100  third  year  awards  plus  the  coat  of  880  veterans 
resuming  their  fellowships  after  their  military  service.   Ho  new  fellovships  will  be 
swarded . 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  requested  $5,806,000  is  only  to  permit  veterans  to  resume 
fellowships  after  tueir  military  service.    This  program  was  initiated  to  remedy  a 
shortage  of  college  teachera  vith  PhD  degrees.    That  purpose  has  been  accomplished 
and,  therefore,  the  program  is  being  phased  out.    The  Office  has  made  no  first  year 
awards  ("new  starts")  since  academic  year  1971-72  (1971  appropriation). 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  EducaMon 
Progran  Purpose  and  AccoapliahaentB 
Activity:    Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships    (P.L.  92-506) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlaatlon  Eatlaate 

$  500»000    $  500,000    $  500»000 

Purpose;  To  Increase  understanding  of  the  Federal  goverment  by  secondary  school 
stud«>nts  and  their  teachers. 

Explanation;  P.L.  92-*506  authorizes  the  Conalssloner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  the  Close  Up  Foundstlon  of  Washington  to  schleve  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    It  Is  estimated  that  1,^00  partlclpstns  will  benefit 
from  the  1973  appropriation  during  the  coming  Spring,  Sunaer  and  early  Fall. 

Objectives  for  1974 1  The  1974  program  Is  likely  to  be  much  like  the  one  financed 
by  the  1973  appropriation. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Higher  Education 

Prograg  Purpose  and  AccoapIlsKaents 

Activity:    Fellowships  for  disadvantaged  (Title  IX,  Fart  D»  Higher  Education  Act» 
AS  amended) 


 197A  

Budget 

Authorization  Estlaate 
$       1,000,000    $  750,000 


Purposet    A  program  of  fellowships  for  disadvantaged  la  authorised  by  Fart  D» 
Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  amended. 

Explanation:    In  1972  the  Office  of  Econoolc  Opportunity  funded  stipends,  the  main 
cost  of  project  CLEO  (Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity)  while  the  Office 
of  education  paid  for  a  euaner  institute.    Since  the  project  has  passed  through  its 
experimental  stage.  It  Is  appropriate  that  It  be  transferred  to  an  operating 
agency. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    It  Is  expected  that  1973  Office  of  Economic  Oppbrtunity 
(OEO)  funds  w5.ll  support  the  program  during  the  1973-74  academic  year.   OEO  Is 
expected  to  obligate  $220,000  for  administrative  costs  and  $500,000  for  support 
of  the  participants.    The  $500,000  Is  for  200  participants  at  $1,000  each  for 
3  years  with  a  minus  of  $100,000  for  expected  attrition: 

200  participants  times  $1,000  ■  $  200,000 
Multiplied  by  3  yeax^  -  600,000 

Minus  $100,000  expected 

attrition  ■  500,000 

Plus  CLEO  administrative 

expenses  of  $220^000  -  750,000 

The  $1,000  a  year  shown  above  helps  finance  the  students  onoL  they  are  In  lav 
school.    To  help  the  students  qualify  for  entry  into  law  school,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  pay  about  $200,000  for  Summer  Institutes. 

Plans  for  1974?    As  mentioned  above,  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  permit  the 
Office  of  Education  to  fund  the  program  as  It  has  been  funded  by  OEO.  Under 
current  legislation,  the  $750,000  requested  would  fund  only  31  students,  compared 
with  200  under  OBO,  and  would  provide  nothing  for  CLEO  administration. 


1973 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

Student  ABSistance 
Supplenental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 


State  or                                               1972  X973  1974 

iXitlylng  Area  Actual  Eitlmate  Egtimate 


TOTAL 

S  221,488.694 

— 

Alabama 

3,800,040   



Alaska 

147,197 

--- 

Arizona 

2,301,114 

III 

Arkansas 

1,812^071 

Cal i  f ornia 

22,463,964 

Colorado 

2,929,902  — 

mmm 

Connecticut 

2,923,231 



Delaware 

542,283 

Florida 

5,381,670 

Georgia 

3,966,716 

lisvuil 

648,149 

Idaho 

793,334 

Illinois 

11,005,411 

Indiana 

5,130,479 

Iowa 

3,636,927 

Kansas 

3,147,066 

Kentucky 

2,870,457 

Louisiana 

4,077,257 

Maine 

927,336 

t^ryland 

3,144,952 

Maasachuaetts 

8,054,190 

Michigan 

9,953,264 

Minnesota 

5,045,527 

Miasisslppi 

2,811,150 

Missouri 

4,776,264 

Montana 

1,021,238 

Nebraska 

1,951,131 

Nevada 

234,633 

New  Hampshire 

1,080,815 

New  .Jersey 

5,196,864 

New  Mexico 

1,338,002 

New  York 

20,205,908 

North  Carolina 

5,449,675 

North  Dakota 

1,151,014 

Ohio 

9,841,163 

Oklahoma 

3,310,965 

Oregon 

3,279,914 

Pennsylvania 

10,613,534 

Rhode  Island 

1,233,993 

South  Carolina 

2,191,659 

o 
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State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

$  1,276,219 

Tennessee 

4,233,838 

Texas 

10,970,632 

Utah 

1,930,560 

Vermont 

897,523 

Virginia 

3,685,789 

Washington 

3,922,389 

West  Virginia 

1,833,047 

Wisconsin 

6,319,322 

Wyoming 

557,015 

District  of  Columbia 

1,646,557 

American  Samoa 

2,386 

Guam 

17,500 

Puerto  Rico 

1,745,074 

Virgin  Islands 

10,044 

Und Istrlbuted 

2,050,343 

ERIC 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

Student  Assistance 
Work« Study 


State  or  1972  1973    1/  1974  1/ 

Outlying  Area  ■  Actual.  Estimate""  Estimate" 


tivtAt 

LUlnLt 

1  7Q 

J J<  UUU a  uuu 

6  o  c  n  AAfl 

000 

Alabama 

10,263, 

,843 

4,876,628 

4,876, 

628 

Alaska 

442, 

,327 

302,947 

302, 

947 

Arizop'i 

3,766, 

,386 

2,346,602 

2,346, 

602 

Arkansas 

5,976, 

,343 

2,714,406 

2,714, 

,406 

California 

39,739, 

,051 

21,856,821 

21,856, 

821 

Colorado 

5,192, 

,794 

2,789,208 

2,789, 

,208 

Connecticut 

4.641, 

,904 

782, 185 

2,782, 

185 

Delaware 

951. 

,  922 

585  759 

585 

759 

Florida 

12,130, 

,972 

6,916^562 

6,916l 

,562 

Georgia 

9,851, 

,964 

5,480,793 

5,480, 

,793 

Hawaii 

1,597, 

,470 

884,579 

884, 

,579 

Idaho 

1,698, 

,248 

874,126 

874, 

.126 

Illinois 

18.523, 

,204 

10,436,773 

10,436, 

,773 

Indiana 

7.848, 

,231 

4,915,187 

4,915, 

,187 

Iowa 

6,827, 

,892 

3,097,076 

3,097, 

,076 

Kansas 

5,099, 

,971 

2,614,071 

2,614, 

,071 

Kentucky 

8,523, 

,832 

4,073,792 

4,073, 

,792 

Louisiana 

9,680, 

,118 

5,684,938 

5,684, 

,938 

Maine 

2,112, 

,894 

1,051,940 

1,051, 

,940 

Maryland 

5,827, 

,711 

3,801,188 

3,801, 

,188 

Massachusetts 

15,684, 

,626 

5,967,459 

5,967, 

,459 

Michigan 

16,396, 

,125 

5,841,110 

5,841, 

,110 

Minnesota 

8,476, 

,094 

4,179,578 

4,179, 

,578 

Mississippi 

8,675, 

,722 

4,128,105 

4,128, 

,105 

Missouri 

9.811, 

,841 

5,017,206 

5,017, 

,206 

Montana 

4,009, 

,948 

569,870 

569, 

,870 

Nebraska 

3,372, 

,151 

1,688,044 

1,688, 

,044 

Nevada 

694, 

839 

380,607 

380 

607 

New  Hampshire 

1,666, 

192 

734,640 

734. 

,640 

New  Jersey 

9,424, 

,298 

5.884,063 

5,884, 

,.063 

New  Mexico 

3,086, 

,172 

1.687.412 

1,687; 

.412 

New  VcTk 

29,706, 

,737 

18,104,023 

18,104, 

,023 

North  Carolina 

14,730, 

,041 

6,296,583 

6,296, 

,583 

North  Dakota 

1,979, 

,058 

848,432 

848, 

,432 

Ohio 

17,340, 

,402 

10,411,728 

10,411, 

,728 

Oklahoma 

6,175, 

,761 

3,230,510 

3,230 

,510 

Oregon 

6,648, 

,739 

2,519,281 

2,519 

,281 

Pennsylvania 

19,430, 

,290 

11,344,673 

11,344, 

,673 

Rhode  Island 

1,800, 

,146 

1,050,769 

1.050 

,769 

South  Carolina 

6,320, 

,999 

3,615,192 

3,615 

,19: 

J 

o 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrfiinia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Canal  Zone 


1972 
Actual 


2,166,447 
10,616,725 
24,908,988 
3,087,246 
1,096,807 

8,515,158 
6,580,039 
5,099,061 
9,198,219 
1,038,470 

2,975,782 


309,001 
2,028,259 
48,000 


1973  1/ 
Estimate 


1974  1/ 
Estimate'" 


$ 

957,827 

$  957,827 

5 

,003,523 

5,003,523 

13 

,313,208 

13,313,208 

1 

,608,861 

1,608,861 

544,168 

544,168 

4 

937,845 

4,937,845 

3 

814,561 

3,814,561 

2 

369,137 

2,369.137 

^ 

834,893 

4,834,893 

401,260 

401,260 

1. 

129,851 

1,129,851 

5,000,000 


5,000,000 


Undlfltrlbuted 


660,719  24,500,000 


24,500,000 


1/  Estimated  distribution*  of  $250,000,000  with  2%  (5.000,000)  reserved  for  the 
areas  and  90%  ($220,500,000)  of  the  balance  distributed  1/3  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  full-time  degree-credit  and  nondegree-credlt  enrollment  in  Institu- 
tions of  higgler  education.  Fall  1971;  1/3  on  the  total  estimated  high -school 
graduates,  1970-71;  1/3  on  related  children  under  18  in  families  with  Incomes 
under  $3,000  p. a.  (1969).    The  balance  will  be  distributed  In  accordance  with 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Fart  C,  Sec.  442(c). 
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DEPARTfENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

Direct  Student  Loans  (HEA  IV,  fart  E) 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Ac  tua  1 

1973  1/ 
_  Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  286.000.000 

$286,000,000 

Alabama  . 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

4,528,112 
136,350 
3,164,480 
2,175,990 
31,503,87*> 

4,441,442 
156,846 
3,045,054 
2,461,325 
31,544  ,  066 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

4,320,024 
3,964,069 
686,315 
7,589,045 
5,145,229 

4,287,303 
3,864,032 
705,510 
7,940,427 
4,961,738 



Hawitli 

Tdaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

697,387 
857,169 
14,917,347 
7,839,243 
5,307,992 

V52,330 
1,09l  373 
14,465,991 
7,642, S67 
5,172,086 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

4,296,946 
4,306,334 
4,386,689 
1,229,092 
4,436,680 

4,177,715 
4,132,627 
'*,870,583 
1,238,952 
4,513,899 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

10,991,441 
13,306,913 
6,630,376 
3,442,817 
6,815,612 

10,94P.436 
17,<)05,:54 
6,545.192 
3,340,457 
6,738,905 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  I'aopshire 
.   New  Jersey 

1,289,535 
2,366,871 
367,920 
1,284,450 
5,267,143 

1,239,701 
2,723,367 
447,196 
1,297,166 
5,4.,7,257 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Car6llna 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,642,712 
24,843,031 
7,107,640 
1,400,937 
14,174,229 

1,588,409 
24,091,112 
6,884,175 
1,382,879 
13,831,350 

Oklahonia 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

4,681,36.^ 
4,124,604 
13,369,586 
1,570,043 
2,730,056 

4,506,978 
4,042,821 
14,403,982 
1,585,811 
2,652,635 
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State  or 

1972 

OutlviriR  Area 

Actual 

South  Dakota 

$  1,377,252 

Tennessee 

5,571,993 

Texas 

10,206,085 

Utah 

1,817,266 

Vermont 

942,471 

Virginia 

4,717,908 

Washington 

6,077,645 

West  Virginia 

2,550,343 

Wisconsin 

7,635,233 

Wyoming 

605,063 

District  of  Columbia 

2,266»913 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

1,889,886 

Virgin  iBlands 

10,276 

Undistributed 

1,432,019 

1973   1/  T97^ 
Estimate   Estimate 


$  1,371,891 
5,387,479 
11,777,071 
2,192,856 
942,925 

4,967,186 
5,887,086 
2,714,308 
7,527,278 
580,846 

2,244,096 


4,500 
2,102,716 
19,113 


1/  The  $23,6  million  balance  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
"    of  Section  462(a)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
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DEPARTWNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  ^tication 

Construction  Grants  -  Public  Cooaunity  Colleges  and 
Technical  Institutes 


State  or                                             1972                      1973  1974 
Oit lying  Area  Actual  Eatlmate  Estimate 

TOTAL   $  11.438.5B6   — 


Alabama  222,006 

Alaska  50,000 

Arizona  98,796 

Arkansas   

California  820,975 

Colcrado  117,384 

Connecticut  563,208 

Delawave  50,000 

Florida  266,900 

Georgia  238,889 

Hawaii  50,000 

Idaho  50,000 

Illinois  403,619 

Indiana  251,528 

Iowa  173,348 

Kansas  133,295 

Kentucky  193,261 

Loulslanp.  221,925 

Maine  69,980 

Marylitid  155,307 

Mar.sachusetts  246,467 

Michigan  415,948 

Minnesota  228,533 

Mlf.rlsslppi  146,029 

MlssoLri  230,981 

Montana  50,000 

Nebraska  155,272 

Nevada  50,000 

New  Hampshire   

Wew  jerjey  283,598 

New  Mexico   

Mew  York  644,024 

North  Carolina  289,495 

North  Dakota  50,587 

Ohio  580,661 

Oklahoma  139,085 

Oregon  119,013 

Pennsylvania  625,507 

Rhode  Island  50,000 

Scuth  Carolina  164,261 
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State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

OutlyinK  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

$ 

Tennessee 

224,602 

Texas 

515,517 

Utah 

75,408 

Vermont 

42,865 

Virginia 

219,706 

Washington 

169,582 

West  Virginia 

257,239 

Wisconsin 

257,591 

Wyoming 

50,000 

District  of  Columbia 

50,000 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

150,861 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed 

825,331 

926 

DEPAKDCNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,.  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 


Construction  Grants  -  Other  Undergraduate  Facilities 


State  or 
Outlyine  Area 

1572 
Actual 

1973 
Estimste 

1974 
Eatioatft 

TOTAL 

 _ 

$  32.298.8»9 

Alabama 

Alaska 

AriLona 

Arkansas 

California 

502,273 
50,000 
322,297 
401,286 
3,626,821 

— 

— 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

413,023 
449,920 
86,226 
903,782 
60A,953 

— 

'Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

127,557 
130,907 
1,679,643 
825,331 
508,237 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

405,630 
468,112 
554,539 
149,912 
564,861 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1,029,593 
1,454,013 
695,560 
352,399 
730,868 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

128,719 
385,076 
61,455 
175,134 
847,431 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

262,025 
2,741,170 
753,294 
127,191 
1,639,802 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

449,300 
396,712 
1,755,577 
157,424 
339,132 
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State  or  W2  1973  1974 

_  Outlying  Area  Actual  Fatlmate  Estimate 

South  Dakot*.  $  182,803     

Tennessee  578  ,  38  3   

Texas  1,744,074     

Utah  263,200  — -   

Vermont  91,636   

Virginia  722,086   

Washington  615,^33   

West  Virginia  150,000  ...   

Wisconsin  789,361   

Wyoming  61,431   

District  of  Columbia  170,496  _._   

American  Samoa  —  ...  ... 

Guam  100,000   

Puerto  Rico  285«*»4V     

Virgin  Islands  100,000  ...   

Adjustments  -  821,7  55   


o 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
Office  of  Education 

AND  WELFARE 

Higher  Education 

Construct  ion 

-  State  Admlni 

-tratlon 

State  or 
Outlvlnp,  Area 

1972 
Actual 

197  3 
Estlcnate 

19/4 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

2  790.092 

$3^^000,000 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Call f ornia 

52,000 
6,000 
42,000 
41,000 
107,500 

60,000 
28,000 
40,000 
40,000 
100,000 

--- 

Colorado 
Connec  ClcuC 
Delaware 
Florida 
Ccor^la 

48,000 
48,000 
25,000 
t7,000 
6C,000 

47,000 
49,000 
32,000 
62,000 
58,000 

--- 

llawa  i  i 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Tnd lana 
Iowa 

3,875 
34,000 
106,000 
66,000 
56,000 

32,000 
33,000 
98,000 
64,000 
62 , 000 

--- 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louis lana 
Maine 
Maryland 

54,000 
29,000 
48,000 
25,790 
53,000 

56,000 
51,000 
53,000 
37,000 
51,000 

— 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missi  sslppi 
Missouri 

62 , 390 
94,000 
61,000 
48,000 
64,000 

93,000 
87.000 
64,000 
47,000 
65,000 

... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

35,000 
42,000 
30,000 
36,000 
59,000 

33,000 
42,000 
29,000 
36,000 
54,000 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

36,000 
125,000 
73,000 
35,000 
94,000 

37,000 
100,000 
85,000 
35,000 
87,000 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

49,000 
50,000 
109,000 
35,940 
46,998 

52,000 
50.000 
100,000 
35,000 
53,000 

929 


State  or 
OutlvinR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Esclmate 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

36,000 
58,000 
108,000 
36,557 
34,000 

34,000 
62,000 
100,000 
38,000 
38,000 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wi aeons  in 
Wyoming 

60,000 
.  .  57,000 
40,000 
69,000 
31,000 

61,000 
57,000 
42,000 
83 , 000 
30,000 

Diatrlct  of  Colunjbla 

41 , 000 

39,000 

American  Saoioa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

25,000 
34,000 
25,000 

6,000 
6,000 
'  34,000 
6,000 

Adjustment 

-  21,958 

Reserve 


121,000 
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DEPARTbENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 


Construction  -  Comprehensive  Planning 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  3,143,716 

Alabama 

58,363 

— 



Alaska 

41,006 

— 

Ar  Izona 

52,231 

Arkansas 

46,576 

— 



California 

170,119 



.  Colorado 

55,616 

 . 



Connecticut 

68,527 

— 



Delaware 

38  832 

Florida 

67^720 





Georgia 

72,478 

— 



Hawaii 



— 



Idaho 

•  27,606 

"  ~  " 

Illinois 

98,403 

Ind lana 

65,910 

— 

--- 

Iowa 

49,602 

— 



Kansas 

58,906 

Kentucky 

,        -  -  - 

T  ^11  f  Q  {  A  DA 

51, 114 

Maine 

48^796 

— 

--- 

Maryland 

59,656 

-■■ 

Maasachusetts 

103,303 





Michigan 

101,203 





Minnesota 

42 , 7  7  6 

Mississippi 

.  35,499 

Missotirl 

66,108 

liotit&?k 

47,682 

Nebraska 

32,440 

Nevada 

25,586 

New  Hampshire 

45,2b4 

New  Jersey 

85,830 

New  Mexico 

47,894 

New  York 

145,597 

North  Carolina 

78,317 

North  Dakota 

41,412 

Ohio 

103,215 

Oklahoma 

60,548 

Oregon 

50,793 

Pennsylvania 

116,131 

Rhode  Island 

28,622 

South  Carolina 

55,967 

931 


State  or                                               1972                       1973  1974 
Outlying  Area  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


South  Dakota                                    $  28,475 

Tennessee  69,136 

Texas  111,991 

Utah  47,127 

Vermonc  24,687 

Virginia  -63,626 

Washington  60,994 

West  Virginia  31,7  32 

Wisconsin  61,562 

Wyoming  42,421 

District  of  Columbia  47,201 

American  Samoa  20,000 

Guam  20,314 

Puerto  Rico  44,7  35 

Virgin  Islands  24,065 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 


University  Coainunlty  Services 


State  or 

1972 

1973  1/ 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estlma te 

TOTAL 

S  9,373,445 



iUb ,  t}Oj 

Alaska 

106.159 

100,587 

... 

Arizona 

136,125 

103,440 



Arkansas 

139,199 

103,733 



California 

506^664 

138,730 

... 

1  t\i.  no/. 

lU4,2o4 

Connecticut 

161,799 

105,886 

... 

Delaware 

111,171 

101,064 

... 

Florida 

238,375 

113,179 

Georgia 

193,540 

108,909 

Hawaii 

1  1  fiQO 

1 la , D3Z 

Id£:ho 

114.532 

101,384 



Illinois 

326,513 

121,573 



Indiana  . 

205,852 

110,081 

*   

Iowa 

157,577 

105,484 



14  J, 0 Jo 

Iv'+yJOO 

Kentucky 

165,613 

106,249 

Louisiana 

174,252 

107,072 



Maine 

120.252 

101,929 

 '   ■ 

Maryland 

179,942 

107,614 

"... 

Massachusetts 

215,951 

111,043 

Michigan 

280,883 

117,227 

Minnesota 

177,551 

107,386 

Mississippi 

145,183 

104,303 

Missouri 

195,330 

109,079 

Montana 

114.153 

101,348 

Nebraska 

130,241 

102,880 

Nevada 

109,961 

100,949 

New  Hampshire 

115,035 

101,432 

New  .Jersey 

246,094 

113,914 

New  Mexico 

120,707 

101,972 

New  York 

470,744 

135,309 

North  Carolina 

203,577 

109,864 

North  Dakota 

112,391 

101,199 

Oh-io 

317,098 

120,676 

Oklahoma 

152,160 

104,968 

Oregon 

142 , 624 

104,059 

Pennsylvania 

340,371 

122,892 

Rhode  Island 

119,356 

101,843 

South  Carolina 

152,797 

105,028 

ERIC 
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state  or                                                 1.972                        1973    i/  1974 
(Xitlvlng  Area  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


South  Dakota 

113,579 

101,293 

Tennessee 

179,978 

107,617 

Texas 

328,200 

121,733 

Utah 

121,589 

102,056 

Vermont 

109,064 

100,863 

Virginia 

194,741 

109,023 

Washington 

169,482 

106,617 

West  Virginia 

135,549 

103,386 

Wisconsin 

190,042 

108,575 

Wyoming 

106,775 

100,645 

District  of  Columbia 

115,418 

101,468 

Guam 

26,772 

25,169 

Puerto  Rico 

80,274 

30,264 

Virgin  Talands 

26,288 

25,123 

American  Samoa 

25,054 

Adjustment 

989 

1/  Estimated  dis^^^bution  of  $5 , 70\  ,000  with  $100,000  reserved  for  ;:he  National 
Advisory  Cp»mc  11  and  the  ^*.u«i.nder  distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of  $100,000 
to  the  S/Tstates  and  D,C, ,  and  $25,000  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  balance  diatributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
resident  population,  4/1/70, 
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DEPART^fiNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  o£  Education 

'higher  Education 

Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 


State  or  1972  1973   2/  1974  2/ 

Outlying  Area  Actuar*  Eatlmatg"  Estimate"" 

TOTAL  $  12.600.000 

Alabama  236,801 

Alaska  203,229 

Arizona  218,939 

Arkarsas  220,550 

California  413,199 

Colorado  223,584 

Connecticut  232,399 

Delaware  205,856 

Florida  272,545 

Georgia  249,039 

Hawaii  208,226 

Idaho  207,618 

Illinois  318,752 

Indiana  255,494 

Iowa  230,185 

Kansas  224,031 

Kentucky  234,398 

Louisiana  238,927 

Maine  210,6X7 

Maryland  241,911 

Massachusetts  260,789 

Michigan  294,830 

Minnesota  240,657 

Mississippi  223,688 

Missouri  249,978 

^k>ntana  207,420 

Nebraska  215,854 

Nevada  205,222 

New  Hampshire  207,882 

New  Jersey  276,592 

New  Mexico  210,856 

New  York  394,368 

North  Carolina  254,302 

North  Dakota  206,601 

Ohio  313,816 

Oklahoma  227,346 

Oregon  222,346 

Pennsylvania  326,018 

Rhode  Island  210,148 

South  Carolina  227,680 


$2,700,000 

$2,700,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50,000 

■in  nnn 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,00c 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50. 

^000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

5U,000 

50, 

,000 

10,000 

50. 

,000 

50 , 000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000  ■ 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50. 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 
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State  or 

1972  1/ 

.    1973  2/ 

1974  2 

AutlyinK  Area 

Actuar 

Estimate 

E8tl 

mate 

South  Dakota 

207,119 

50, 

000 

50, 

000 

Tennessee 

241,930 

50 

000 

50, 

000 

Texas 

319,637 

50 

000 

50, 

000 

Utah 

211,318 

50 

000 

50, 

000 

Vermont 

204,752 

50 

000 

50, 

000 

Virginia 

249,669 

50, 

000 

50, 

000 

Washington 

236,427 

50 

000 

50, 

000 

West  Virginia 

218,637 

50, 

000 

50, 

000 

Wisconsin 

247,205 

50 

000 

50, 

000. 

Wyoming 

203,552 

50 

000 

50, 

000 

District  of  Columbia 

206,083 

50, 

000 

50, 

000 

Guam 

50 

000 

50 

000 

Puerto  Rico 

228,978 

50 

000 

50 

000 

Virgin  Islands 

50 

000 

50 

000 

If  Includes  permanent  appropriation,  $2,600,000  under  Second  Morrill  Act. 

2^/  Permanent  appropriation  only,  providing  $50,000  each  per  State,  the 
District  of  Golunibia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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Thursday,  March  15,  1973. 
STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 

WITNESSES 

PETER  P.  MITIRHKAT),  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DESIGNATE 

S.  W.  HERRELL,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  SIMMONS,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  INSURED  LOANS,  BU- 
REAU OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  J.  BAREFOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  DEP- 
UTY COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

OSCAR  P.  SHIELDS,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Object  CUf  M&abon  (in  thouMndi  of  dolUrs) 


IdeotificatioB  code  09-4(Pr3OB-O-3-602       1972  actual    1973  «ft.     107«  cat. 


25,0  Other »ervicei   I  3  J 

33.0  InvestmenU  and  louu   30,872       38. 6!  8  67,940 

42.0   InMrtnce  claim!  ind  indemniUea   455  6^0  958 


Total  colli,  funded   31, 328       3».  261      68. 901 

94.0  Change  in  teltcted  rtiourct*   -620      -1.989  3.000 


99.0       TouJ  oWigationi   30.708       37. 2^  71.901 


ProgrMO  and  Financinf  (in  thousandt  of  dollars) 


Identificotiott  ;ode  09-4O-4308-<)- 3-602        1U72  actual    Iy73  est.      JB74  eat. 


Prorram  by  actirities: 
Opcralittgcosls.  funded: 

I-  Federal  insurance  program: 

(a)  Death  and  disability  claims.. 

(b)  Bankruptcy  claims  

(c)  Loan  collection  exi^cr^sei  

2.  Federal  reinuirance  program:  Death 

and  disability  claims   


Total  operating  costs. 


Capital  outlays,  funded: 

1.  ^cJral  insurance  program: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  defaulted  loans 

(b)  Adjustment  for  banki  jptcy.. 

2.  Federal  reinsurance  prograo;  Ac- 

quisition of  defaulted  loans  

Total  capital  outlays  

Total  program  coats.  f'.nd«d.., 

■hange  in  selicted  resources  '  

Aojuatmcnt  in  selected  resources  


132 
29 
1 

106 
284 
3 

120 
568 
3 

294 

250 

270 

456 

643 

961 

18.325 
-29 

25.594 
-284 

46.796 
-568 

12.  ?76 

13,308 

21.712 

30.872 

38.618 

67.940 

-I.2I7 
597 

39, 261 
-1.989 

68.901 
3,000 

30,708 

37.272 

71.901 

10        Total  obligations.  

Financing: 

14  Receiptj  ^nd  reimbursements  from:  Non. 
Federal  sources  (20  U.S.C.  1081 } : 

Loans  repaid'-insured  loam  program..  —587      —2. 500      -5, 700 

Loans  r^id-^etiuured  loans  program  —831  —1,800  -3,600 
interest  income— insured  loans  pro- 

vam..   -427       -787  -1.145 

I  nt  treat  income — reinsured  loans  pro- 
gram -   -370       -575  -703 

Irsurance  premiums — insured  loans 

program  :   -1.112      -2.405  -2.870 


1/   r^tfcovery  of  pnor  year  obligations    

21  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year  -14.177  -|58 
24  Unobli^ted  balance  available,  end  of  year  1 58   


40        Budget  aulhoritf  (appropriation)...  I2.76S  29,047  57,883 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net                          26.784  29,205  57.883 

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year                    5, 798  5, 993  4,824 

74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year   -  5. 993  -4. 824  -7. 507 


90       Outlays   26.589      30.374  55.200 

'  Balaacet  of  iclpctcd  fctoufcci  4f«  tdcnttticd  oo  the  itttttincnt  o(  (intAcUl 
coooition. 
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Revalue  and  Expcnic  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1972  actual 

1«73  esU 

1974 

Operating  income  or  lou  ( — ) : 
Federal  tniurance  program: 

2.136 
-162 
-9.793 

3.192 
-393 
-18.049 

4.015 

-691 
-23.391 

Net  operating  lou«  Federal  insurance 

-7.819 
-597 

-15.250 

-20.067 

Net  loss  adjusted.  Federal  iiuurance 

-8.416 

-15.250 

-20.067 

Federal  reinsurance  program: 

370 
-294 
-6.065 

575 
-2W 
"9.409 

703 
-270 
-10.511 

Net  operating  |ou  Federal  reiniur- 

-5.989 

-9.084 

-10.078 

-14.405 

-24.334 

-30.145 

FinancUl  Condition  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ERIC 


1971  Mtual    IdVJ  actual   1073'!St.      1974  est. 


Drawing  account  with  Treaa* 

ury  

Accounts  receivable,  net  

Selected  asset*: 
Deferred  charsea: ' 
Unpaid  defaulted  claims 
acquired  (grou): 

Insured  loans  

Reinsured  loans  

Portion  of  unpaid  defaulted 
claima  allowed  for  future 

lou  

Loans  receivable,  net : 

Insured  loans  

Reinsured  Ioaru>  


19.975 
1.199 


1.332 
1.277 


6.15i 
2.646 


1.429 
560 


6.624 
4.001 


i.OOO 
800 


7.507 
6.451 


2.000 
1.000 


Total  assets. 


Account!  payt.hU  and  accrued 
liabilities    

Deferred  credita:  Unearr  :d  in* 
surance  premiums   


Total  liabiliUes.. 


~- 1.435 

-1.094 

-990 

-1.650 

3.637 
3.812 

11.607 
9.^:^7 

26.567 
16.686 

45.254 
25. 197 

29.797 

30.396 

5^668 

85.759 

2.679 

2.009 

1.840 

3.060 

3.721 

6.630 

8.785 

to.  898 

6.400 

8.639 

10.625 

13.958 

GoTemmcnl  equity: 
Obligations:  Undelivered  or> 

den«  

Unobligated  balance  


Total  fund  balance...  

Invested  capital  and  earnings. 


597 
14. 177 


14.774 
8. 623 


158 


158 
21.599 


Total  Government  e<)uity  . 


23.397  21.757 


44.063 
44.063 


71.801 
71.801 


>  The  "Ch^nffc  in  letecud  reiourcci"  entry  on  the  Proirtm  >o<i  fintnctnff 
•chedule  rcUtes  to  theie  ttemt. 


Note. — Thii  itttement  eidudet  unfunded  centinient   lUbilitic*  Mnder  lotn 

tuaranteei  tnd  inturtnce  Proirtms  folloiii!  pa?!.  f?. 176.007  thouttad: 
972.  13,223.60?  thouMod;  19/3.  $4,24S.40S  *.hDu«>Bd:  tno  iV*.  tS.22l.l49 
thouitnd. 

Aaalyait  of  ChaOftf  in  Goremntent  Equity  (in  thouaands  of  dolUri) 

ii73aotual    1973  est.  *  1974  eat. 


Non>interest-bearing  capital: 

Surtofyear   26.448 

Appropriation   12.765 

Appropriation  applied  to  deficit   ~  17. 456 

End  of  year  


21.757 
46.640 
-24.334 


44.063 
57.86: 
-30.145 


21.757 


Retained  earnings: 

Start  of  year   -3.0M 

Net  loss  for  the  year   - 14.4(  5 

Appropriation  for  lou   17, 4>6 


4^,063  71.801 


-24.3)4    -30.  145 
2',.  3)4  30.145 


End  of  year  

ToUl  Govemmrtt  equity  (enoofyetr) 


21.757       44.063  71.801 
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Mr.  Flood.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  Student  Loan  Ir&urance  Fund. 
That  presentation  Avill  be  made  by  Peter  P.  Muirhead,  Acting  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Higher  Education. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  We  have  a  very  short  statement. 

Mr.  Fu>OD.  Yes. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  May  I  read' that  for  the  record  and  then  stand  to 
your  questions? 
*Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

GENEIiAb  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  I  am 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  request  an  appro- 
priation of  $5Y.9  million  for  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund,  an 
increase  of  $11.2  million  over  our  fiscal  year  1973  request. 

The  fund  was  established  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  enable  the  Conmiissionev  of  Education  to  make  payments  on  defaults 
by  student  borrowers  under  the  federally  insured  student  loan  pro- 
gram. The  liability  of  the  fund  was  substantially  increased  by  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  which  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner to  reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  at  80  percent  of  the  default.  The  liability  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972  which  provided 
that  all  federally  insured  loans  made  under  the  new  legislation  must  be 
insured  for  the  interest  due  as  well  as  the  unpaid  principal  balance. 

We  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  reduce  defaults  ana  increase  col- 
lections from  borrowers  who  have  defaulted.  The  52  new  positions 
provided  by  the  1972  appropriation  for  claims  and  collections  have 
been  filled  and  additional  positions  have  been  requested  in  both  the 
1973  and  1974  Saiai-ies  and  Expenses  appropriation.  We  are  expecting 
that  one  of  the  in'^mediate  results  of  our  mcreased  effoit  will  be  an 
increase  in  collections  on  defaulted  loans.  We  are  estimating  that  col^ 
lections  in  1974  will  equal  $9.3  million,  an  increase  of  $5  million 
above  the  estimate^l  1973  amount  of  $4.3  niillion.  We  are  also  putting 
strong  emphasis  on  providing  preclaim  assistance  to  lendei'S  and  State 
and  private  nonprofit  gua;.uitee  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
number  of  defaults  and  improve  the  collection  efforts  of  lenders  on 
delinquent  loans  before  they  into  default.  We  are  determined  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  insured  loan  program,  both  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  interest  of  the  over- 
whelming ma;|ority  of  student  borrowers  who  take  their  obligations 
seriously  and  i  onscientiously  repay  iheir  loans. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wisli 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  certainly  hope  so.  I  am  not  speaking  now  with  refer- 
ence to  your  pleasure  to  answer  the  questions,  but  to  the  premise  that 
you  have  been  talking  about  for  the  last  few  minutes. 

RELIABIUTY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES  OF  LOAN  DEFAULTS 

Now  this  appropriation  is  needed  to  make  payments  on  defaults  by 
student  borrowers  imder  this  insured  student  loan  program. 
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During  1972,  you  ran  ou^  of  funds  and  Congress  enacted  a  supple- 
mental. For  fiscal  1973,  the  same  situation  occurred.  You  recently  sub- 
mitted a  supplemental  for  this  year's  requirements. 

Now,  is  your  1974  estimate  more  reliable  than  the  previous  2  years  or 
will  we  see,  again,  later  in  the  year,  another  supplemental  on  student 
defaults. 

Mr.  MuLHHBAD.  We  thijik  that  our  estimate  for  1974  is  indeed  more 
reliable.  I  n^ould  say  that  we  think  it  is  irtore  i*cHable  because  we  have 
had  more  oxperience  with  the  program. 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  Sure. 

Mr.  Muirhbad.  And  that  w*e  have — we  would  like  to  give  you  all  the 
assurance  that  we  can  that  it  is  reliable  enough  so  that  we  will  not  be 
back  to  you  for  an  increase. 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  program.  The  program  is 
i^elatively  young,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  has  grown  very  dramatically. 
And  as  we  have  moved  along,  we  have,  quite  honestly,  not  estimated 
as  well  as  we  should  have.  But  we  do  f)elieve  that  our  1974  request  is  

Mr.  Flood.  No  issue  with  that.  B\it  this  is  so  glariiig.  Do  we  have 
cadres  of  these  students  meeting  in  the  back  oi  cp.xeterias  with  advisers 
as  to  ."This  is  what  you  do,"  "This  is  what  you  do  not  do"? 

We  are  getting  bad  stories  all  over  the  place,  especially  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  stories  ai*e  indeed  bad 
and  wc  deplore  them.  However,  when  we  sit  down  together  as  we  must 
to  look  at  the  program,  I  think  that  we  have  to  put  it  into  the  perspe^'^- 
tivc  that  it  belongs,  rather  than  the  sensationalism  that  a  newspaper 
may  find  to  be  a  q:ood  stoi-y.  I  think  it  is  appi*opriate  for  me  to  point  out 
that  our  tables  sliow  that  the  total  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  on 
jlaims  paid  through  January  of  this  year  amounted  to  a  little  over  $80 
million. 

Of  that  total  of  claims  paid,  $3.6  million  was  for  bankruptcy,  which 
repi'esents  about  4.5  percent. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  supporting  the  concept  that  those  students 
sliould  go  that  route,  but  I  thiiik  it  is  well  to  indicate  that  of  all  the 
claims  paid,  only  4.5  percent  were  for  bankruptcy  purposes. 

PRBCLAIM  ASSISTANCE  TO  LENDERS 

Mi\  Flood.  Yon  are  putting  strong  emphasis,  you  say,  on  providing 
preclaim  assistance  to  lendei*Sy  State  and  private- loan  guarantee  agen- 
cies, in  an  attempt  tc^  reduce  the  defaults. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  To  what  extent?  How?  We  have  not  heard  anything 
about  your  special  efforts. . 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  will  be  pleased  to  tell  you  now  about  our  special 
efforts  because  you  did  so  much  co  make  it  possible  in  our  previous 
presentations. 

Mr.  Simmons,  who  is  the  director  of  the  program,  is  here  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  be  more  than  willing  to  tell  us  about  tliose  efforts. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Sure.  Under  preclaim  assistance,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ask  the  lender  to  inform  us  when  the  loan  is  60  to  90  days  delinquent. 
We  have  a  form  and  procedure  where  they  notify  us  of  this  fact.  We 
immediately  send  what  wc  call  a  mailgram,  that  is,  a  telegram  stnt 
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by  mail.  We  find  they  are  delivered  tliat  way  better  than  by  Western 
Union.  We  liave  sent  out  ?  jme  47,000  of  these. 

We  ask  the  lender  +c  let  us  know  the  i*esiilt.  We  find  that  37.9  percent 
have  been  successful — either  they  come  in  and  bring*  their  account  up 
to  date  or  make  the  payments  necessary.  We  think  it  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  the  program.  This  has  only  been  used  in  thf>  past 
year. 

CHANGES  IVIADE  IX  THE  LKGISIiATIOX 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  the  education  amendments  of  1972  changed  tlic 
Federal  liability  on  the  insured  loans  so  that  the  loans  are  insurcd  for 
100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  plus  iiitei*est. 

What  is  the  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result 
of  this  change  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  On  the  payment  of  interest  as  well  as  the  pnnv:ipal? 
Mr.  Flood.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  course  these  .vill  not  become — chis  only  applies 
to  loans  made  on  and  after  March  1.  We  can  give  yon  projections  of 
costs  on  that  . 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right. 

Mr,  SmMONs.  Be  glad  to  supply  thpin  for  the  record.  I  do  not  liave 
tliem  witli  me.  They  are  very,  very  small. 
[The  information  follows :] 

This  legislative  amendment  affects  ^*Uy  those  claims  paid  under  the  Federal 
insured  student  loan  program;  It  does  iiot  extend  to  reinsurance  claims  paid  to 
the  guarantee  agencies.  Further,  since  December  15,  1JH58,  we  have  been  paying 
interest  mid  principal  on  all  insurance  claims  for  death,  or  penminent  and  total 
disability  on  loans  disbursed  subsequent  to  that  date. 

The  increased  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  will  he  2.3  percent  on  claims 
paid  under  default  and  'bankruptcy.  If  we  had  been  paying  this  interest  in  fiscal 
year  1072,  our  total  nee  outlay  would  have  been  .$14.0  miilioii  iiisi:i?ad  of  $14.5 
million  or  an  increase  of  just  under  $400,000.  In  our  projections  of  net  cash  out- 
lay for  claims  to  he  paid  in  fiscal  year  1974  of  $37.0  million  our  cash  outlay  will 
increase  by  approximately  .$0.0  million. 

RESULTS  01'  coi:^i->:cTrox  ebto  :TS 

Jlr.  Flood.  In  your  statement  you  indicate  iJiafc  c'ollcctions  on  the 
defaulted  loans  n-i  i ]  bo  more  than  doul^lo  the  previous  year. 
^Ir.  SiMMOXs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fixx>D.  What  lias  been  your  experience  in  the  past  fiscal  year? 
Mr.  SiMMOKs.  This  past  fiscal  year  we  liad,  as  %ve  siiy,  a  projec- 
tion  

Jfr.  Fmod.  Make  it  plural,  fiscal  yeai's/ 

Mr.  SiMMoxs.  We  really  began  our  collection  effort  just  a  year  ago 
when  we  were  supplied  with  the  52  additional  positions.  Since  that 
time  we  havo  established  a  liscal  year  1J>73  goal  of  $4J]  million  in 
collecbions.  We  have  been  on  tai^get  each  quarter,  and  I  think  we  will 
meet  the  objective  by  June  30.  It  has  been  accelemting  every  month 
in  dollars. 

More  important  are  the  payments  being  made,  the  activity  on  iln* 
accounts ;  they  are  increasing  each  month. 
Mr.  Flood.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  improve  the  collection  ? 
Mr.  SiMMoxs.  We  have  allocated  '^'ctims  to  our  people,  we  have 
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people  skip  tracing,  writing  letters,  making  phone  calls,  knocking  on 
dooi-s,  niaking  arrangements  with  students  at  the  local  level,  at  their 
ho  no  if  necessary,  to  make  arrangements  to  repay. 

As  I  nientioneci,  it  is  paying  off.  Tlie  money  is  coming  in.  We  expec 
to  more  than  double  next  year.  I  think  tliat  can  continue. 

Mi\  Flood.  We  certainly  want  to  make  it  clear  that  you  are  going 
to  follow  through  this  collection  effoit  yourself.  The  inipoiiant  thing 
is  to  let  these  people  Imow  that  we  arc  aiot  fooling  witli  this  thing  and 
neither  uvo  you.  This  is  not  a  fake,  tliis  is  not  a  phony.  Just  because 
they  are  students,  these  loans  are  being  made,  it  is  not  one  great  big 
"Jia-ha-ha-lia-ha/' 

^fr.  Suntoxs.  I  could  not  agree  with  yon  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know.  That  i.s  good. 


ESTIMATK  OF  FUTUl^E  REQUIREMKNTS 

Again  for  Uio  record,  would  you  lot  ^^s  have,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
projection,  tlie  t  inounts  you  expect  to  be  required  for  this  appropria- 
t  ion  and  for  each  of  the  next  6  fiscal  vears  ? 


t  ion  and  for  each  of  the  next  6  fiscal  years  ? 
Mr.  SiiNt.vioxs.  A^'or  defaults ;  yes,  sir. 
[The  information  follows :] 


Project  ion  of  approp  Ha  t  io  w  reqii  ire7nents  for  defaults  ^ 

Fiscal  year :  Amomi 

1974       .$5T»883,000 

1975  _     64,000,000 

197G  J  —    70,  OOO,  000 

,  1977        75,000,000 

1978   ^-1   79,000,000 

1979        84,000,000 

lilr.  Flood.  That  is  going  pretty  far  out. 
Mr.  Shriver? 

Mr.  SiiRiVER.  TluiJik  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 


INSIIIUTIOKS  ABROAD  PARTIOIPATING  IN  PROGRAM 


On  page  111  of  the  justifications,  it  states  that  some  of  the  8,200 
educational  institutions  participating  in  tliis  program  are  abroad. 
What  schools  are  those  that  are  abroad? 

Mr.  SmHoxs.  We  have,  some  GOO  schools  located  outside  of  the 
Tnited  States.  We  have  many  in  Canada,  we  have  many  in  Mexico, 
wo  have  them  in  Spain,  we  have  them  in  lingland,  we  have  them  in 
France,  These  are  medical  scliools,  all  soits  of  institutions — outside 
tho  ITjiitcd  States,  about  (KJO  of  the  8.200  institutions  involved  in  the 
pro«fram.  ihey  are  all  higher  education  iiistitutious  overseas. 

Mr.  SiiRiVKR.  I  suppose  that  would  be  (i\iite  a  list  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SiMMOXs.  No.  We  can  supply  it  for  you  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Flood.  If  it  will  not  be  too  long.  I  would  like  to  see  that  because 
it  will  focus  the  attention  upon  the  fantastic  number  of  students  we 
have  overseas,  especially  in  the  medical  schools. 

[The  informotion  follows :] 


*  Tentative  eetimatcs — «iil)jeet  to  revision  u|)on  eompjetlon  of  estlnmtlnf?  model. 
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The  following  Is  a  list  of  schools  located  outside  the  United  States  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  (there  are  822  eligible 
schools)  : 


Argen^'-^a  (4) : 

National  University  of  Cordoba,  Cor- 
dobi. 

National  University  of  La  Plata,  La 
Plata. 

National  University  of  Tucuman,  San 

Miguel  de  Tucuman. 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Buenos 

Aires. 
Australia  (18)  : 
University  of  Adelaide,  Adelaide. 
University  of  Adelaide  at  Bedford 

Park. 

Australian.  National  University,  Can- 
berra, Australian  Capital  Territory. 

Flinders  University  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Bedford  Park. 

La  Trohe  University,  Victoria. 

Macquarie  University^  New  South 
Wales,  North  Byde. 

University  of  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

^lonash  University,  Victoria. 

University  of  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales. 

University  of  New  South  Wales, 
Sydney. 

University  of  Qu<M^nsland.  Queens- 
land, Adelaide. 

University  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

University  of  Tasmania,  Tasmania. 

University  of  Western  Australia, 
Nedlands. 

Bedford  Park  Technical  College,  Bed- 
ford Park,  South  Australia. 

Australian  National  University, 
Canberra. 

New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Broadway. 
Austria  (10)  : 

Academy  of  Musilc  &  Dramatic  Arts, 
Vienna. 

Antomisches  Instltut-Unlversitat 

Wlcn,'Wah  ringer. 
University  of  Graz,  Graz. 
University  of  J-insbruck,  Innsbruck, 
University      ftaVzivurg,  Salzburg. 
University  ot  Vlenna,  Wlen. 
University  of  Technology,  Vlenna- 

Wien. 

Academy  for  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 
'Mozarteum".  Salzburg. 

Conei<;e  for  Social  and  Economic  Sci- 
encei*.  lAnz. 
Belgium  (15)  : 

Free       University       of  Brussels, 
Bruxelles. 
/    State  University  of  Ghtnt,  Gent. 

University  of  I>lbre  de  Bruxdles  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  &  Pharmacle, 
Bruxelles. 

Kathollcke  University  te  Lenven, 
Louvain. 

^^niverslty  of  Liege,  Liege. 


Belgium  (15)— Continued 
Catholic     Universit.v    of  Louvaln, 
Louvaln. 

Polytechnical  Faculty  of  Mons,  Mona. 

College  of  Europe,  Bruges. 

Rijksuniversitair  Centrum  Antweri^ 
en,  Antwerp. 

University  of  Ant\Yerp  (Medical 
School ) ,  Antwerp. 

Royal  F^ne  Arts  Academy. 

Higher  National  School  of  Architec- 
ture and  Visual  Arts,  Brussels. 

State  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Brtissels. 

Teachers  College,  Torhout. 

VrljeUniversltut,  Brussels. 
Bolivia  (1)  :  University  of  San  Andres, 

La  Paz. 
Brazil  (3)  : 

Federal  University  of  Esplrito  Sauto, 
Vitoria. 

Institiito  de  Biocencias,  Curso  de 
Historla  Natural  Arqulvo  Federal 
University  of  Pernambuco,  Recife. 

rontifical  Catholic  University  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Porto  Alegre, 
Canada  (95)  : 

Acadia  University,  AVolfvlUe,  Nova 
Scotia. 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Assumption  University,  Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Bishop's '  University.  r,enuoxville, 
Quebec. 

University  of  British  Columbia,  Van- 
couver 8,  British  Columbia. 

Brandon  University.  Brandon. 

Brock  University,  f^t  Catherines,  On- 
tario. 

Canadian  Bible  College,  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Carleton  University,  Ottawa  1,  On- 
tario, 

College  of  Sahit  Anne,  Chu'Tcli  Point. 
Xova  Scotia. 

College  Sainte-Croux,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec. 

College  D*Enseiguemeut  General  et 

Professional,  Quebec. 
Dalhou'ie  University,  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia. 

Ecole  Normale  JacQues  Cartier  Min- 
istere  de  l-'Educatlon  Gouvernment 
du  Quebeck  Montreal; 

trniverslty  of  Guelpli,  Gueliili,  On- 
tario. 

University  ot  King's  College,  Halifax, 

Xova  Scotia. 
Lakehead  University,  Port  Artlmr, 

Ontario. 

liourentian   Universit.v  of  Sudbury, 

Sudbury,  Ontario. 
Loyola  College,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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Canada  (93) — Continued 

Unlverslte  Laval,  Quebec  2,  P.Q. 
McGill  University,  Montreal  2,  P.Q. 
McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  On- 
tario. 

University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 
19,  Manitoba, 

Memorial  University  of  Newfound- 
land, St.  John's. 

University  of  Moncton,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 

University  of  Montreal,  Montreal  3, 
P.O. 

Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville, 

New  Brunswick, 
Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigo- 

nlsh,  Nova  Scotia. 
Mount  St.  Vincent  College,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia, 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fred- 

ericton,  New^  Brunswick. 
National  Theatre  School  of  Canada, 

Quebec, 

Normal  School  at  Merici,  Quebec. 

Notre  Dame  University  of  Nelson, 
Nelson,  British  Columbia. 

Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College, 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  " 

Nova  Scotia  Teachers  College. 

Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  College  of  ArtM  I  Design, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Osgoode  Hall  liaw-Scliool,  Toronto  1, 
Ontario. 

University  ()£  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

rontilical  Ins-titnto  of  Mcnliaeval 
Studies,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Institnto  for  SturJ?::"  Kdn- 
cation,  Toronto. 

University  of  Prince  Mwarrt  Islan;l. 
Oliarlottetown. 

Prince  of  AVale.s  College,  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  On- 
tario. 

Regent  College;  Vancouver.  T^ritish 

Colunibiii. 
Resurrection  College.  Kicliner,  On- 

tario. 

Royal  Military  Colleg<^  of  (^inada. 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

St.  Dnnstan  s  University,  Charlotte- 
town.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Anti- 
gonish.  Nova  Scotia. 

St.  Lawrence  College,  Quebec. 

St.  Mai7*s  University,  Halifax.  Nova 
Scotia. 

St.  Louis  College,  Edmunston,  N.B. 
University  of  Lethbridge,  Lethbridge. 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Saska- 
toon. 

University    of    Sherbrooke,  Slier- 

brooke,  P.Q. 
Slmf:n  Eraser  University.  Burnabv  2. 

Briti-sh  Columbia. 


Canada  (93) — Continued 

Sir  George  Williams  University. 
Montreal  2r),  P.Q. 

University  of  Toronto.  Torontx)  5,  On- 
tario. 

Knox  CoUegt^-afflliatwl  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  T(>ronto. 

University  of  St.  Michael's  College. 
Toronto  Ontario. 

University  of  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto 5,  Ontario. 

Victoria  Uni.versity.  Toronto  Tt.  On- 
tario. 

Trent  University,  Petersborough,  On- 
tario. 

Trinity  ,Tnnlor  College,  Langley. 

Trinity  Western  College.  British 
Columbia. 

University  of  Victoria.  British 
Columbia. 

University  of  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

St.  Jeromes  College-affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Waterloo  Lutheran  Univer-sity.  On- 
tario. 

WycliflCe  College,  Toronto, 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  LoU' 

(Ion,  Ontario. 
University  of  Windsor,  Ontario. 
Your   University,  Toronto   12,  OU' 

tario. 

Mount  Carniel  College,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario. 

Marianopolis  College,  Montreal. 

Ryerson  Poly  technical  Institute,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

St.  Thomas  College,  F^rederiction. 
New  Brunswick. 

UniversUy  of  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Univer.ity  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

College  de  St-Laurent  (CECEP ) . 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Georgian  College  c.£  ApplitKl  Arts  and 
Technology,  Biirrie,  Ontario. 

Laval  University,  Quebec. 

Lutlieran  Theological  Seminary.  Sa.s- 
katoon,  Saskatchewan. 

Marianopolis  College,  Montreal.  Que- 
bec. 

Mount    Carmel    College,  Xiagani 

Falls.  Ontario. 
Roberts(m  Seci*etarial  School.  Ltd.. 

Saskatche?;\'an. 
St.  Thomas  University,  Frederictpn, 

New  Brunswick. 
St.  Paul  University,  Ottawa. 
Sheridan  College  of  -kpplied  Arts  and 

Technology,  Brar.ipton,  Ontario. 
Sheridan  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 

Technology,  Port  Credit,  Ontario. 
Sheridan  C«  .liege  of  Applied  Arts  and 

Technology,  Oakville,  Ontario. 
Toronto  Teachers  College,  Toronto. 
University  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec. ' 
Ceylon  (4)  : 
Jaffna  College,  Jaffna. 
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Ceylon  (4; — Continued 

Unlversl»:y  of  Ceylon,  Pers.denly a. 
Vldyalankara  University  of  Ceylon. 

KelAniya. 
Vidyodaya    University    of  (3eylon, 
Gangodawili,  Xugegoda. 
CJiile  (4)  : 
Latin  American  Ficulty  of  Social  Sci- 
ence, Santiago. 
Graduate  School  of  Latin  American 

£)cono(mic  Studies,  Santiago. 
Universidad  Catholic  De  Chile. 
Universidad  de  Chile,  Santiago. 
China  (1)  :  Taiwan  Normal  University, 

Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Columbia:  (4)  : 
University  del  Vallu,  Call,  Columbia, 

South  America. 
University  of  the  Andes,  Bogotfi. 
university  of  Antioqiiia,  Medellin. 
Oosta  Ricfl  {'^)  : 
American   Business   Academy,  San 
Jose. 

'  University  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose. 
Chechoslovakia  (1)  :  Charles  Unlver- 

liity,  Prague. 
Denmark  (5)  ; 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 

Copenhagen. 
Tlie  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Music, 

Copenhagen. 
University  of  Aarhus,  Arhus. 
University   of  Copenhagen.  Koben- 
hava. 

Technical   University  of  Denmark, 
Kobenhava . 
Dominican  Republic  (3)  : 

Universidad  Central  Del  Este,  San 
Pedro  De  MarcoriSv 

Universidad  de  Na clonal  Pedro  Hen- 
riquez.  Urena. 

Universidad    Autonoma    de  Santo 
Domingo. 
East  Africa  (4)  : 

Makerere    University  College,  Kam- 
pala, Uganda. 

University  of  East  Africa,  Kampala, 
Uganda. 

University  College,  Dar  e.s  Salaam, 

Tanzania. 
University  College.  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Equador  (2)  : 
Central  University  of  Ecuador,  Quito. 
Pontifical    Catholic    University  of 
Ecimdor,  Quito. 

Ethiopia  (1)  ;  Halle  Selassie  1  Univer- 
sity, Addis  Ababa. 

Finland  (8)  : 
Abo  Academy,  Abo. 

Fine  Arts  Academy  of  BHnland,  Hel- 
sinki, 

Institute  of  Technology,  Helsinki. 
Sibelius  Academy  of  Music,  Helsinki. 
University  of  Helsinki,  Helsinki. 
University  of  Oulu,  Oulu. 
University  of  Tampere,  Tampere. 
University  of  Turku,  Turku. 


France  (58)  : 

Institute  for  American  Universities, 
Alx-en-Provence. 

Institut  d'Etudes  Francaises  pour. 
Alx-en-Provence. 

University  of  Alx-Marselles,  Alx-en- 
Provence. 

Etablissements  <l*Enselgment  super- 
ieur  d 'Amiens,  Amiens. 

Catholic  Faculties  of  the  West,  An- 
gers. 

Conservatoire  Regional  de  Nice. 

University  of  Besancon,  Besancon. 

University  of  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux. 

University  of  Caen,  Caen- 

University  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. 

University  of  Dijon,  Dijon. 

European  institute  of  Business  Af- 
fairs. 

Ecole  Jacuew  Lecog,  Paris,  France. 
Comlte  de  Patranaze  des  Etudlants 

Etrangers,  Grenoble. 
University  of  Grenoble,  Grenoble. 
Le  Cordon  Bleu,  Paris,  France. 
University  of  Lille,  LiUe.  • 
Catholic  Faculties  of  Lille,  LUle. 
University  De  Haute,  Bretagne. 
University  of  Lyons,  Lyon. 
Catholic  Faculties  of  Lyon,  Lyon. 
Faculte  Myte  de  Medicine  et  de  Phar- 

maHr,  Marseille. 
University  of  JVIontpelller,  Montpel- 

ller. 

University  of  Nancy,  Naucy. 

Univer^ty  of  Nantes,  Nantes. 

University  of  Nice,  Nice. 

University  of  Paris,  Paris. 

University  of  Paris  Institute  des  Lan- 
ces Orientales  Vi>a^tes,  Paris. 

American  College,  Paris. 

Cathofir  Institute  of  Paris,  Paris. 

Ecole  Nationa  le  Superieure  Des 
Beaux-Arts,  Paris. 

Ecole  Nationale  Superienre  Des  Arts 
Decoratlf,  Paris. 

Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris.  Paris. 

La  JSorbornne  (Faculties  of  Human- 
ities and  Sciences  of  the  Urlverslty 
of  Paris). 

I.E.S.S.E.C.  Rued'Assass,  Paris. 

Institute  of  European  StuditiS,  Paris. 

Paul  Valery  Uriverrrity. 

Institute  de  Phcn^ti((ue,  Taris, 

institute  des  Professeurs  de  France's 
a  L*Etrangerfl,  P:iris. 

University  of  Poitiers,  Poitiers. 

Centre  Unlversltalre  D*Ete  de  Pau- 
Unlverslty  of  Bordeaux  and  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse,  Pau. 

Rtabllssements  d^Ehiseignmeut  super- 
ieur  de  Reims.  Reims. 

Unlversltj  of  Rennes,  Reenes. 

Establishments  d*Enseignement  su* 
*>erieur  de  rouen. 

University  of  Strasbourg,  Strasbourg. 


France  (5S) — Continued 

University  of  Louis  Pasteur  Scliool  of 

Mcdiciue,  Strasbourg, 
University  of  Toulouse,  Toulouse, 
University  of  Tour.s. 
Faculte  de.s  Lettres  et  Sciences  llu- 

niaines   of  University  tVOrleaiis, 

Paris. 

La  Faculte  Mixtp  de  Me ''cine  et 
l*ahrniacie,  Tours. 

Catholic  Institute  of  Toulou.se,  Tou- 
louse. 

University  of  Orler  .s-Tours,  Orleans. 
Institute  of  Higher  Studies  in  Cine- 
matography, Paris. 
Iristitut  d'Etudes  Franoai.ses  de  Tou- 

raine.  Tours, 
r/Institut  D'Etudes   Politiqnes  De 

Paris,  Paris. 
Normal  School  of  Mr  ;ic,  l^aris. 
Iat.  Conservatoire  De  Musique  PJt 

DVVrt  Dramatique,  Reims. 
Superior  School  of  Economie  and 
Commercial  Studies,  Paris 
Ghana  (2) : 
Kumasi  University  of  Science  and 

Technology,  Kumasi. 
University  of  Ghana,  Legon. 
Greece  (6)  : 
University  of  Athens,  Athinai. 
Aristotelian  University  of  Salonika, 

Tessaloniki. 
The  Knubly  School  of  Greek  Civiliza- 
tion in  Athens. 
University  of  Maryland,  .ithens. 
National    Technical    Uniyersity  of 
Athens. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens. 
Guatemala  (2)  ; 

Universidad   de   San   Carlos,  Guate- 
mala City. 

Universidad  Rafael  I^nndivar,  Gnate- 
mala  City» 
Gnj-ana   (if:  University  of  Guyana, 

Georgetown. 
Germany  (52)  : 

Free  University  of  Berlin,  Berlin^ 
Dahlem. 

University  of  Bochum>  Bochum, 

Rhenish  Fi-iedrich  Wilhelm  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  Bonn. 

Friedrich  Alexander  Universitv  of  Br- 
langen-Nuremberg,  Erlangen. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  University 
of  Frankfurt,  Frankfurt. 

Albert  Ludwig  University  of  Frei- 
burg, Freiburg. 

^tistus  Leibig  University  of  GiesKcn 
Giessen. 

Georg  August  University  of  Gottin- 

gen,  Gottingen. 
University  of  Hamburg,  Hamburg  13. 
Rupert  Charles  University  of  Hoidel' 

burg,  Heidelberg. 
Christian  All)racht  University  of  Kiel 

Kiel. 


Germany  (52) — Continued 

Schiller  CollegCf  Kleiningersheim. 
University  of  Cologne,  Kol-Linden- 
tiial. 

Johannes   Gutenberi?  University  of 

Mainz,  :Mainz. 
XMiilipps  University  of  Marburg,  Mar- 

burg/Lahn. 
Fachhochichyle  des  Landcs  Rhein- 
laiid  Pfalz,  Karserslautern,  West 
Germany. 
University  of  Maryland,  Munich. 
Ludwig  Maximilian   University  of 

Munich,  Munchen  22. 
Max  X*laneck  Institute,  Municii. 
Max    rianeck    Institute    fur  Dio- 

cheniie»  Munich. 
University  of  Munsier,  Munster, 
TJniversity  of  the  Saar,   (i(J  Saar- 

brucken  15. 
Enerhard  Kari   University  of  Tu- 
bingen, Tubingen. 
University  of  Wurzbrug,  Wurzbr 
Neue  Universitat,  Wurzbuii, 
Rhenish-'TestphaUan  T8Chn^-:*ii  uiit- 

versity,  Aachen. 
Technical  University  of  Berlin,  Ber- 

lin-Oharlottenburg  12. 
Carolo  Wilhelmina  Technical  Uni- 
versity   of    RnuisNViek,  Braun- 
schwig. 

Clausthal  Mining  Academy-Teclmi- 
cal  University,  Clausthal-Zellerfeld. 

Technical  University  of  Darmstadt, 
Darmstadt. 

Technical  Unlversit>-  of  Hanover, 
Hanover. 

Fridericiana  Technical  University  of 

Karsruhe,  Karlsrulie. 
Technical    University    of  Munich, 

Munchen  2. 
Technical  University  of  Stuttgart. 

Stuttgart. 
Saarl)rueeken  Universitaet  Homburg 

-Medizinische  Klinik,  Saarbmeck- 

en.  West  Gemmny. 
University  of  Dusseldorf,  Dnsselforf. 
Freiburg    Conservatory-    of  Music, 

Freiburg. 
German  College  of  Music,  Berlin. 
State  Ck>Uege  for  Fine  Arts,  Berlin. 
HtJite  College  for  Music,  Cologne. 
State  College  for  Music,  Detmold. 
Nortiiwest  German  Music  Academy. 
State  College  for  Music,  Munich. 
State  College  for  Music  and  Dramatic 

Arts,  Berlin. 
State  College  for  Music,  Frankford 
Technical  College,  Munich. 
Theological  College,  Bethel. 
University  of  Hcidelliei^,  Heidelberg 
Karlsruhe    University,  Karlsruhe! 

West  Germany. 
Ujiiversity  of  Mannheim,  Mannheim 
Wirt.^chaft.shoch.sehnle,  Mannheim. 
^-Uate  Trade  HchwA  for  Violin  Mak- 
ing, Mlttenwald. 
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Honk  Kong  (5)  : 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong, 

Mongkok,  Kou'loon. 
Chung  Chi  College,  Ma  Liu  Shui,  New 

Territories. 
New  As'a  College,  Kowloon. 
United  College,  Victoria. 
University   of   Hong  Kong,  Hong 

Kong. 
Hungary  (2)  : 
Medican    University   of  Budapest, 

Budapest. 
Sommelweis  University  of  Medicine, 

Budai>eSt 

Iceland   (1)  :  University  Iceland, 
Reykjavik. 

India  (61)  : 
Agra  University,  Agra,  TJttar  Pra- 
desh. 

Ahmedabad  University,  Ahmedabad. 
Ailgarh  Muslim  University,  Allgarh. 
University  of  Allshabad,  Allahabad 

2,  Uttar  Pradesh. 
Andhra  University,  Waltalr. 
Annamalal  University,  Madras  State, 

South  India. 
Barnaras  Hindu  University,  Varanasl 

5. 

Maharaja  Sayajlrao  University  of 
Baroda. 

University  of  Bihar,  Muzaffarpur. 
University  of  Bombay,;J4a^iffrff5ISTra  ^SJ! 

State.  ^ 
University  of  Buwfwan,  West  Bengal. 
University  of  Calcutta. 
University  of  Delhi. 
Hindu  College. 

University  of  Gauhati,  Assam. 

Gorakhpur  University,  Uttar  Pradesh. 

Gujarat  University,  Ahmedabad  9, 
Gujarat  State. 

Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Bom- 
bay. 

Indian  Institute  of  '>'eclmology,  Delhi. 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Kan- 
'  .  pur. 

Indian  Institute  of  Technology, 
Kharagpur. 

Indian  Institute  of  Technology  Mad- 
ras. 

University  of  Jabalpur,  Madhya  Pra- 
desh. 

jadavpur  University,  Calcutta  32. 

University  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
Srlngagar  3,  Kashmir. 

University  of  Jodhpur,  Kajastban. 

Karnatak  University,  Dharwar,  My- 
sore State. 

University  bf  Kerala,  Trivandrum, 
Kerala  State. 

Kurukshetra  University,  Pan  jab. 

University  of  Lucknow,  Uttar  Pra- 
desh. 

University  of  M&dras. 
Marthwada  University,  Aurangabad 
(Deccan).  Maharashtra  State. 


India  (61)— Continued 
University  of  Mysore,  Mysore  State, 

South  India. 
N  agpu  r    U  ni  v  ersi  ty ,     Maha  r  ash  tr  a 
State. 

Osmania  University,  Hyderabad,  Au- 
•  dhra  Pradesh,  South  India. 
Panjab  University,  Chandigarh. 
Uuiversity  of  Patua,  Bihar  State. 
University  of  Poona,  Maharashtra 
State. 

Punjab  Agricultural  University,  Lud- 
hiana. 

Panjabi  University,  Patiala. 
University  of  Rajasthan,  Jaipur,  Ra- 
jasthan. 

University  of  Roorkee,  Uttar  Pradesh. 
Sardar  Vallabhbliai  Vidyapeeth,  Dis- 
trict Kaira,  Gujarat  State. 
University  of  Saugar,  Sagar,  Mad- 
hya Pradesh. 
Shivaji   University,   Kolhaper,  Ma- 
harashtra StatQ. 
Shreematl  Nathlbal  Damodar  Thack- 
ersey  Women's  University,  Bombay 
1,  Maharashtra  State. 
Sri  Venkateswara  University,  Tlru- 
pati,  Andhra  Pradesh,  South  India:. 
.  University  of  Udalpur,  Rajasthan. 
Utkal    University,    District  Puri, 
Orissa. 

ttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity, District  Nainital. 
Varansseya  Sanskrit  Viswavidyalaya, 

Vara  nasi  2. 
Vlkran  University,  Ujjaln,  Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Vlsva-Bharati.     District  Birbhum, 

West  Bengal. 
Kasturiba  Medical  College,  Academy 
of  General   Education,  Manlpal, 
Mysore. 

Santlniketan  or  Vlsva-Bharati  Uni- 
versity. 

All  India  Institute  of  Medican  Sci- 
ences, New  Delhi. 
Christian  Medical  College,  Vellore. 
Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay. 
Indian    Inotltute   '  f  Management, 

Ahmedabad. 
Maulana  Azad  A  e  ical  T'ollege,  New 
Delhi. 

Seth  G.S.  Medical  College,  Bombay. 
Indonesia  (1)  :  University  of  Indonesia 

Djakarta. 
Ireland  (8)  :^ 

University  of  Dublin,  Dublin-Trinity 
College. 

National  University  of  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  In  Ireland, 

Dublin. 
University  College,  Cork. 
University  College,  Dublin; 
Queens  University  of  Belfast,  North 
Ireland. 
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Ireland  (8) — Continued 
St.  Patricks  College,  County  Kildare. 
.  University  College.  Galway-Med:cal 
College. 

Iran  (1)  :  Pahlavi  University,  Shiraz. 
Israel  (8)  : 

Bar-Ilan  University  Kamat-Gan. 

The    Hebrew  Univcrsity-Hadassali 
.  Medical  School,  Jerusalem. 

The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Haifa  University. 

Hiatt  University,  Jerusalem. 

TeKAviv  University,  Tel-Aviv. 

Techn ion-Israel  Institute   of  Tech- 
nology, Haifa. 

The  Felnberg  Graduate  School  of  the 
AVeizmann   Institute    of  Science, 
Rehovoth. , 
Italy  (49)  : 

Angeleclum  College  of   St.  Aquas, 
Rome. 

University  of  Barl,  Barl. 

University  of  Bologr<i 

Medlcan  School  of  tiie  university  of 
Bologna. 

University  of  Cagllari^  " 

University  of  Camerino. 

University  of  Catania. 

Center  International  Studl  Monte s- 
sorlani,  Bergamo. 

Libera   University  DegU   Studl  dl 
Urbana^  Chleta. 

Loyola  University  Center  for  Liberal 
Arts,  Rome. 

University  of  Ferrara. 

University  of  Florence,  Firenz. 

Academy  Dl  Bella  Arts,  Flrenze. 

Center  for  Culture  Strangers,  Flor- 
ence. ' 

Villa  Schifanola  Graduate  School  of 
Fine  Arts-Bosary  College,  Florence. 

University  of  Genuva. 

University  of  Lecce. 

University  of  Macerata. 

University  of  Messina 

University  of  Mllano. 

Catholic  University  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Mllano. 

Unlversita  Commerclale  Lulgi  Boc- 
conl,  Mllano. 

Unlversita  of  Modena. 

University  of  Naples,  Napoll. 

University  of  the  Italian  Republic  at 
Naples. 

University  of  Padua,  Padova. 

University  of  Padova  Medical  School, 
Padova. 

University  of  Palermo. 

University  of  Parma. 

University  of  Pavla,  Pavla. 

University  of  Perugia,  Perugia. 

University  for  Foreigners,  Perugia. 

University  of  Pisa,  Pisa. 

University  of  Rome,  Roma. 

Accademia  Delle  Belle,  Artl,  Rome. 

Corso  dl  Perfezlonamento  at  the  Aca- 
demic dl  Santa  Cecilia. 


Italy  (49)— -Continued 
Pontlficlal     Gregorla  University, 
Rome. 

University  of  Kome  Medical  School, 
Rome. 

University  of  SaFsarl,  Sassarl. 
University  of  Siena,  Siena. 
University  of  Torino,  Torino. 
University  of  Trieste,  Trieste. 
University  of  Ui:1t)ino,  Urblno. 
Nortli    American   College,  Vatican 
City. 

Ca  Soscarl  Architectural  Institute, 
Venice. 

Polytechnic    Institute     of  Milan, 
Milauo. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Turin,  To- 
rino. 

University  of  Torino,  Medical  School, 
Turin. 

Scuola  Norinale  Superlore  De  Pisa, 
irlsa. 

Jamaica  (1)  :  University  of  the  West 

Indies,    Kingston,    Jamaica,  West 

Indies. 
Japan  (19)  : 

International  Christian  University, 
Mltaka. 

Osaka  University,  Osaka. 

Sophia  University — Jesnlt  Interna- 
tional University,  Tokyo. 

Tokyo  University  of  Education,  Ot- 
suka,  Bunkyo-l£u,  Tokyo. 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo. 

Fu  Jlen  University   Chinese  Lang, 
Institute. 

Doshisha  University,  Kyota. 

Fukuoka  University,  Fukuoka. 

International  Christian  University, 
Tokyo. 

Keio  University,  Tokyo. 

Kobe  University,  Kobe.  , 

Kyoto  University,  Kyoto. 

Kyoto  University  of  For.  Ign  Studies, 
Kyoto. 

Osaka  University  of  Foreign  Studies, 
Osaka. 

Sacred  Heart  University  (or  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart),  Tokyo. 

Selkatsu    Gakuen   Junior  College, 
Morioka. 

Sophia  University,  Tokyo. 

Tokyo    University    of  Education, 
Tokyo. 
Korea  (7)  : 

Chungang  University,  Seoul.  ^ 

Hankuk     University    of  Foreign 
Studies,  Seoul. 

Wao  Sok  Medical  College,  Seoul. 

Catholic  College,  Seoul. 

Kyunjg  Hee  University,  Seoul. 

College  of  Medicine,  Woo-Sok  Univer- 
sity, Seoul,  Korea. 

Yonsei  University,  Seoul. 


Lebanon  (3) : 
The  American  University  of  Beirut, 
Beirut. 

Beirut  CJollege  for  Women,  Beirut 

Middle  £)ast  College,  Beirut. 
liUxembourg  (3)  : 

International  University  of  Compara- 
tive Sciences,  Luxembourg. 

Iiistitut  d'Bnseignement  technique, 
Ijuxembourg. 

Ins.titut  pedagogique,  Luxembourg. 
Mala\vi   (1)  :  University  of  Malawi, 

Limle,  Malawi. 
Malaysia  (1):  University  of  Malaya, 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 
Malta  (1)  :  Royal  University  of  Malta, 

Valletre,  Malta. 
Mexico  (44)  : 

University  of  the  Americas,  Pueblo. 

Coleglo  de  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Jniversity  of  Guadalajara,  Guadala- 
jara. 

(School  of  medicine)  autonomous  U. 

of  Guadalajara,  Guadalajara. 
Universidad  Ibero>Americana, 

Mexico.  . 
University  La  Salle,  Mexico  City. 
Centro  de  Investagacion  y  de  Bstudfbs 

Superlores  de  Monterey,  Monterey. 
Universidad  National  Autonoma  de 

Mexico,  Mexico  City. 
University  Michoacana. 
Universidad  Ibero-Americana,  Mexico 

Olty. 

Colegiode  Mexico,  Mexico 

Centro  de  Centro  de  Investigacion.  y 
de  Estudios  Avanzados  del  Insti- 
tute Politechnico  Nacional,  Mexico. 

University  of  Guanajuato,  Guana- 
Juata 

University  of  Monterrey,  medical 
school,  Monterrey. 

Universidad  la  Salle  Bscuela  de  Medi- 
cine, Benjamin  Franklin. 

University  of  Monterrey,  Institute  de 
Cieneies  de  la  Salud,  Nuevo  Leon. 

Instituto  AUende,  Guanajuato  (Mas- 
ter's degree  programs  only). 

Autonomous  University  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Autonomous  University  of  the  State 
of  Mexico,  Toluca  (Estado  de 
Mexico) . 

The  College  of  Mexico,  Mratlt-o,  O.F. 
Autonomous  Universi^  of  Puebla, 

Puebla  (Puebla). 
Saint  Nicolas  of  Hidalgo  University 

of  Michoacan,  MoreHa  (Michoa- 

can). 

University  of  Chihuahua,  Chihuahua. 
Free  ScImxA  of  Homeopathy,  Mexico, 
B.F. 

The  Ibero-American  University, 

Mexico,  D.F. 
Miguel  Aleman  School  of  Medicine. 
University    of    Veracruz,  Xalapa 

(Veracruz). 


Mexico  (44) — Continued 
MiUtary  Medical  School,  Mexico,  D.F 
institute  of  Technology  and  Higher 

Studies  of  Monterrey,  Monterrey. 
National  Autonomous  University  of 

Mexico,  Mexico,  D.F. 
National  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Mexico,  D.F. 
National  School  of  Anthropology  and 

Hi^itory,  Mexico,  D.F. 
Juarez  University  of  the  State  of  Du- 

rango,  Durango. 
Juarez  University  of  Tabasco,  Villa- 

hprruosa  (Tabaco). 
University  of  Campeche,  Campeche. 
University  of  Ooahuila^  Saltillo  (Coa- 

huaa). 

.  University  of  Guanajuato,  Guana- 
juato. 

Unlvej-sity  of  Tamaulipas,  Victoria 

(Tamaulipas). 
University  of  Veracruz,  Xalapa. 
The   University  of   the  Americas, 

Puebla. 

University  of  Guadalajara,  Guada- 
lajara. 

University  of  Nuevo  Iieon,  Mon- 
terrey. 

University  of  the  Southeast,  Cam- 
peche. 

University  of  Yucatan,  Merida. 
Netherlands  (17)  : 
Institute  of    Social    Studies,  The 
Hague. 

International  Training  (Centre  for 
Aerial  Survey  and  Earth  Sciences, 
Delft. 

Netherlands  University  Foundation 
for  International  Cooi>eration,  The 
Hague.  * 

University  of  Amsterdam,  Amster- 
dam. 

Akademie  Industriele  Vormquving. 
University  of  Amsterdam,  Amster- 
dam-C. 

Unive r sity  of  Amster d am  Medical 
.  School. 

University  of  Amsterdam  Buropa  In- 
stitute, The  Hague. 

Free  Reformed  University,  Amster- 
dam. 

State  University,  Groningen. 
University  of  Ley  den,  Leiden. 
Catholic  University  of  Nijmegen. 
Municipal  University  of  Amsterdam, 

Oudemanhulspoort. 
Utrecht  University,  Utrecht. 
Technological  University  of  Delft, 

DrV:. 

Technological  University  of  Blind- 
hove  n,  Eindhoven. 

Twente    Technological  University, 
Bnschede. 
New  Zealand  (7) : 

University  of  Auckland,  Auckland. 

University  of  Canterbury,  Christ- 
church  1. 
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New  Zealand  (7) — Continued 

Lincoln  College^  Canterbury. 

Massey  University  of  Manawatu, 
Palmerston  Norti. 

University  of  Otago,  Dunedln. 

Victoria  University  of  Wellington, 
WelUngton,  C.I. 

University  of  Waikato,  Hamilton. 
Nigeria  (6)  : 

Abmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria, 
Northern  Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

University  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan,  Nige- 
ria, West  Africa. 

University  of  IfCi  Nigeria,  West 
Africa. 

University  of  Lagos,  Lagos,  Nigeria, 

West  Africa. 
University  of  Lagos  Medical  School 

Lagos,  Nigeria,  ^est  Africa. 
University  of  Nigeria,  Naukka,  Nige- 
ria, West  Africa. 
Norway  (3)  : 
^^nWersity  of  Bergen,  Bergen. 

^ity  of  Oslo,  Oslo. 
At     cal   University    of  Norway, 
Trondheim. 
Pakistan  (11): 

'  University  of  Dacca,  Ramna,  Dacca, 
East  Pakistan. 

Bast  Pakistan  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity, Mymensigli* 

Bast  Pakistan  University  of  engi- 
neering and  Technology,  Ramna, 
Bacca.   

University  of  Islamabad,  Chaklala, 
Rawalpindi. 

University  of  Karachi,  Karachi  32. 

University  of  the  Panjab,  Lahore. 

University  of  Peshawar. 

University  of  Rajshahi.  Bajshahi. 

University  of  Sind,  Hyderabad. 

West  Pakistan  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity LyaUpur. 

West  Pakistan  University  of  Elngi- 
neering  and  Technology,  Lahore  15. 
Panama  (1):  University  of  Panama, 

Panama. 

Papua  and  New  Guinea  (1)  :  University 

of  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  Kingston 

A.C.T.,  Australia. 
Peru  (3) : 

University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima. 

National  University  of  San  Marco^. 
Lima. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Lima. 
Philippines  (16)  : 
University  of  Santo  Tomas. 
University  of  the  East  Quezon  City. 
Adamson  University,  Manila. 
Arellano  University,  Manila. 
Ateneo  de  Manila  University,  Manila. 
Colegio  de  San    Juan   de  Letran, 
Manila. 

Far  Eastern  University,  Manila. 
Holy  Angel  College,  Angeles. 
Maryknolf  College,  Manila. 


Philippines  (16)— Continued 
Mapua    Institute    of  Technology, 
Manila. 

Philippine  Normal  College,  Manila. 
Philippine  Union  College,  Oaloocan 
City. 

St.  Theresa's  College,  Manila. 

Silliman  University,  Duiraguete  City. 
Poland  (5)  : 

State  College  of  Music,  Warsaw. 

University  of  Lod^s,  Ijod2S. 

Medical  College  of  Warsaw,  Warsawl 

Adam  Mickiewicz,  Poznan. 

University  of  Warsaw. 
Portugal  (4) : 

University  of  Coimbra,  Coimbra. 

University  of  Lisbon,  Lisbon. 

University  of  Oporto,  Porto. 

Technical    University    of  Lisbon, 
Lisbon. 
Sierra  Leone  (2).: 

Fourah  Bay  College  the  University 
College  of  Sierra  Leone,  Freetownt 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 

Njala  University  College,  NJala,  via 
Mano,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 
Singapore  (2) : 

Nanyang  University,  Singapore. 

University  of  Singapore,  Singapore  10. 
Senegal    (1) :   University  of  Dakar, 

South  Africa  (4)  : 
Rhodies  University,  Orahamstown. 
University  of  Cape  Town,  Rondebosch. 
University   of   ttle  Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg. 
University  of  Natal,  Patermanritz- 

burg. 

Basutoland  (1)  :  University  of  Basuto- 
land,  Bechtianaland  Protectorate 
and  Swaziland  Basutoland, 
South  Africa.  ^ 

South  America  (1) :  University  del 
Valle. 

South  Rhodesia  (1)  :  University  College 

of  Rhodesia. 
South  Vietnam  (1)  :  University  of  Van- 

Hahn,  Saigon. 
Spain  (31)  : 

Universidad  Autonoma  De  Bilbao, 
Bilbao.  .  . 

University  of  Barcelona,  Barcelona. 

Pontifical  University  of  Comillas. 

University  of  Granada,  Granada. 

Universidad  Literia  de  '  Granada, 
Granada.  ' 

University  of  La  Laguna,  Tenerlfe. 

University  of  Madrid,  Madrid. 

Facultad  de  Medicina  de  Madrid. 

Real  Conservatory  of  Music. 

University  of  Murcia,  Murcia. ' 

University  of  Navarre  Pamploina. 

University  of  Oviedo,  Cviedo. 

University  of  Salamanca,  Salamanca. 

Pontifical  University  of  Salamanca. 

University  of  Santiago  de  Compostela. 
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Spain  (31)— Continued 
University  of  Seville,  Seviia. 
University   of   Si'ville— Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Sev'Ue— Faculty  of 
Veterinary  Science.  Cordoba. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of 
Science. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  Business. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of  Poll- 
tics. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of  In- 
formation Science. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of  Law. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Letters. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Madrid  School  of  A^eter- 
inary  Medicine. 

University  of  Valencia,  Valencia. 

University  of  Valladolid. 

University  of  Zaragoza,  Zaragoza. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Madrid. 

University  c»f  Granada,  Granada. 
Sweden  (14) : 

The  Royal  Caroline  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Stockholm. 

Stockholm  School  of  Ecoonmics, 
Stockholm. 

University  of  Stockholm,  Stockholm. 

University  of  Gothenburg,  Goteborg 
C. 

Gotenburg  School  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration,  Lund 
tIniversity,JL(Und. 

University  of  *  Stockholm,  Stockholm, 
Va. 

institute  for  English  Speaking  Stu- 
dents, Stockholn^ 

Karolinska  Institute,  Stockholm. 

Boyal  Academy  Art  School,  Stock* 
holm. 

University  of  Umea,  Umea. 
University  of  TJppsala,  TJppsala. 
Tlie  Royal  Institute  of  Technology, 

Stockholm  70. 
Chalmers  Institute  of  Technology, 

Goteborg  8. 
Switzerland  (1^) : 
University  of  Neuchatel,  Neuchatel. 
Schule  Fur  Paysiatherapie,  Bern. 
Sehola  Cantor  im  Basilinnsis,  Basel. 
University  of  Basel,  Basel. 
University  oi  lieme,  Bern. 
University  of  Fribourg,  Fribourg. 
University  of  Geneva,  Geneve. 
Graduate  Institute  of  International 

Studies,  Geneva. 
University  of  Lausanne,  Lausanne. 
University  of  Lausanne  Imede  MGT 

Dot  Inst. 

The  American  College  in  Switzer- 
land, Leysin. 


Switzerland  (16)— Continued 

University  of  Neuchatel,  Neuchatel. 

University  of  Zurich,  Zurich. 

Carl  G  Jung  Institute,  Gemeinbes- 
trassi,  Zurich. 

Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  'technol- 
ogy, Zurich. 

Institute  of  Technology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lausanne. 
Taiwan  (1)  :  Fu— Jen  University— 

Hsin-Chw,  Taiwan. 
Thailand  (2)  : 

KaseUart  University,  Bangkok. 

Thamnin.sart  University,  Bangkok. 
Tunisip.  (2)  : 

Bourguiba  Institute  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Tunis. 

University  of  Tunis,  Tunisia. 
Turkey  (1)  ;  Robert  College,  Istanbul. 
United  Arab  Republic  (4)  : 

American  University  in  Cairo. 

Ain  Shams  University,  Cairo. 

Al-Azhar  University,  Cairo. 

University  of  Alexandria,  Alexan- 
dria. 

Uganda    (1)  ;    Makerere  University, 

Kampala,  Uganda. 
United  Kingdom  (100)  : 

United  of  Hul,  Kinston  Hull,  England. 

University  of  Keel^,  Staffordshire, 
England. 

University  of  K^nt  at  Canterbury, 
Kent,  England. 

University  of  Lancaster,  England. 

University  of  Leeds,  England. 

University  of  Lancaster,  England. 

University  of  Liverpool,  England. 

University  of  London,  England. 

University  of  London,  Institute  of 
Archaeology,  England. 

University  of  Loudon,  Bedford  Col- 
lege, England. 

University  of  London,  Birkbeck  Col- 
lege, London. 

University  of  London,  Kings  College. 

University  of  London,  School  of  Ori- 
ental and  African  StudieL*. 

University  of  London,  Queen  Mary 
^  liege. 

University  of  London,  Royal  Hollo- 
way  College. 

St.  Marys'  Hospital.  London. 

University  of  Lonaon^  Westfield  Col- 
lege. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science. 

University  of  London,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Loughborough  University  of  Technol- 
ogy, Loughborough  Leicestershire. 
England. 

University  of  Manchester,  England. 

Manchester  Busine.ss  School,  England. 

Architectural  Association,  London, 
England. 

Bath  University.  Bath,  England. 
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L'nlted  Kingdom  (100)— Continued 
Battersea  College  of  Technology,  Lon- 
don. 

Birmiugbam  College  of  Advanced 
Teclmology. 

British  Broadcasting  Company  Tele- 
vision Training  Center,  Ix)ndon. 

University  of  Birmingham,  England. 

Bradford  Institute  of  Technology, 
England. 

Bristol  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, England. 

Bristol  Old  Vic  Theatre  School,  Bris- 
tol. 

Brighton  College  of  Art,  Brighton, 
Sussex,  England. 

University  of  Bristol,  England. 

Brunei  College,  London,  England. 

University  of  Cambridge,  England. 
-^Cainbrldge  University,  Churchill  Col- 
lege, England. 

Cambridge  University,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, England. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Cnfts. 

Central  School  of  Speech  and  Drama, 
London. 

Chelsea  College  of  Science  and  Tecli- 

nology,  t^ngland. 
Cranfield   institute  of  Technologj*, 

Cranileld  Bedford,  Enj^land. 
University  of  Durham,  England. 
Ui^iversity  of  East  Anglla,  Norvs^lch, 

England. 

University  of  Essex,  Colchester,  Es- 
sex, England. 

University  of  Exeter.  England. 

FacuUe  de  Medicine  Ycterinaire  de 
I'W,  Cureghem-Bruxelles. 

University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
England. 

Northampton  College  of  Advanced 

Technology,  England. 
University  of  Nottingham,  England. 
University     College    of  Swansea, 

Wales. 

Welsh  National  School  of  Medicine. 
Carditr,  Wales. 

St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.  Wales. 

Welsh  College  of  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy, CardlfT.  ^ 

University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

University  of  Dundee  Dental  School, 
Scotland. 

University  of  .'^diuburg,  Scotland. 

University  o^  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Herious-Watt  University,  Scotland. 

University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

University  of  Sterling.  Scotland. 

University  of  Stratclyrte,  Scotland. 

Queens  University  of  Belfast,  North- 
ern Island. 

Waiver-Hampton  Teachers  College 
for  Day  Stndent.s,  Waiver-Hamp- 
ton. 


United  Kingdom  (100)— Continued 
Burnemouth  and  Poole  College  of  Art, 

Hampshire. 
Brighton  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Sussex. 

College  of  Aeronautics,  Bedforshire. 
East  15  Acting  School,  Lougtton, 
Essex. 

City  of  London  Polytechnic  School  of 
Business,.  Loudon. 

Hornsey  School  of  Art,  London. 

Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Mudsley  Hos- 
pital, London. 

London  Film  School  Limlte,  London. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London. 

Trinity  College  of  Music,  London. 

Hatfield  Polytechnic,  Hertfordshire, 
England. 

City  Guilds  of  London  Art  School. 

University  oi  Oxford,  England. 

Oxford  University,  Ballioe  College. 
England. 

Oxford  University',  Corpus  Christi 
College,  En;?land. 

Oxford  UnlvoTSlty,  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, England. 

Polytechnic  of  Central  London. 

University  of  Reading,  Berkshire. 

Royal  College  of  Art»  Kensington 
Gore,  Lone"  on. 

Royal  Academy  of  Dr^imatic  Art, 
London. 

Royal  College  of  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy, Salford,  England. 

Salford  University,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land. 

Tavistock  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tion.", London. 

Sedgley  Park  College,  Prestwich. 
Manchester,  England. 

Tyndale  Hall  'Llieological  College. 
Bristol.  . 

Univer.sity  of  Shelfield,  England. 

Univei-sity  of  Southnnipton.  Ei. gland. 

T^riiversity  of  Sussex.  Brighton.  Eng- 
land. 

tJniver.'^ity  of  SniTcy,  PJngland. 
Trent:  I'olytechnic,  Nottingham.  Eng- 
land. 

University  of   Warwick,  Coventry. 

Warwickshire;  England. 
University  of  York.  HesMnston.  York 

Krigland. 
University  of  Wales,  Cardiff. 
University      College      of  Wales. 

Aberystwyth. 
University  College  of  North  Wales, 

Bangor. 

University  College  of  South  Wales 
and  MarmontliRhire.  Cardiff. 

London  College  of  Printing.  London. 

University  of  Salford.  J^alford. 

University  of  "Surrey,  Guiiford. 

Webl)er  Douglas  School  of  Singing 
and  Dramatic  Art  I^ondon, 

University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh. 
Scotland. 
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USSR  (2)  r 

Lenlngravv  State  University,  Lenin- 
grad. 

Gosuda  rstvennais      Konsc  rvatorila» 

Moscow. 
Vatican  City  (10)  : 

North    American   College,  Vatican 

City. 

Pontificia  Universitas  Gregorians. 
Pontificia  'Jniverslta  Lateranense. 
Pontificia  Studiorum  Universitas  a  S. 

Thoma  Aquina  in  Urbe. 
Pontificia  Universitas  Urbanians. 
Pontificio  Ateneo  cll  S.  Anselmo. 
Pontificio  Ateneo  Antoniauo. 
Pontificium  Athenaeum  Saleslanum. 
Pontificinm  Institutum  Biblicuin. 


Vatican  City  (10)— Continued 
Pontificium  Institutum  Orientnlium 
Studiorum. 
Venezuela    (1) :  Univei.^ity   of  L.ast, 

Cumana. 
Yu^ccslavia  (3M 
Music  Acac^'jniy  of  Zagreb,  Zagreb. 
University  of  Belgrade,  Belgrade. 
University  of  Zabred,  Zabred. 
West  Indies  (3) : 
University  of  the  AVost  Indies,  King- 
ston 7,  Jamaica. 
University  of  the  West  Indies,  Bar- 
bados. 

University  of  the  West  Indies,  Trini- 
dad: 

Zambia  (1)  :  University  Zambia, 
Lusaka. 


Mr.  Simmons.  We  have  a  number  from  Puerto  Rico  goin^  over  to 
Spain  to  schools.  They  seem  to  have  a  preference  to  go  there. 

EFFECT  op  LEGISLATIVE  AMENDMENTS  ON  DEFAULTS 

Mr.  Shriver.  Do  you  expect  the  default  record  to  be  worse  with  the 
new  amendments  with  the  maximum  loan  going  from  $1,500  to  $2,500 
per  year  as  the  increased  amount  for  graduate  students? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  would  affect 
the  default  ratio,  lliere  are  several  things  in  the  new  legislation 
which  is  going  to  help  improve  it,  such  as  the  needs  analysis  that  has 
to  be  made  by  the  educational  institution  and  the  review  that  has 
to  be  mod*^  by  the  lendex'. 

I  thir  k  the  matter  of  paying  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  is 
impoita*it. 

k.*j  the  current  time,  when  that  account  goes  into  delinquency  status 
f  r  120  days,  the  lender  is  losing  money. 

RATIO  OF  DEFAULTS  IN  OTHER  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  Insert  a  table  for  us  showing  the  ratio  of  payments  on 
this  kind  of  student  loan  program  vis-a-vis  half  a  dozen  other  types 
of  loan  programs,  no  matter  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Default  ratios  on  -other  guaranteed  type  programs? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  Pick  out  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  SiifMONs.  Yes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare. 

Mr.  Fi>oi^D.  I  know. 

Mr.  SiMTdONs.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  those  for  whatever  signifi- 
cance they  might  have. 

Mr:  Flood.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  let's  see  it. 
Mr.  Simmons.  Be  glad  ti;  do  it. 
[The  information  follows :] 

The  ratios  were  furnished  to  the  Oflace  of  Education  by  the  va  rlous  programs 
In  Febniary  of  1972. 

Percent 

1.  HUD/FHA  (home  mortgage  insurance) — (section  8)  Insured  low- 

cost  home  mortgages   0. 18 

2.  HUD/FHA  (home  mortgage  Insurance) — (section  221)  Home  mortgage 

insurance — low-  and  modenite-incomie,  low-income  rehabilitation  hous-  ^ 
ing,  and  low-  and  moderate-income  condominium  family  units   7.  25 

3.  HUD/FHA  ("ibme  mortgage  insurance)— (section  222)  Mortgage  in- 

surance for  servicemen  ,  ...   7. 32 
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4.  HUD/FHA  (multifamily  housing  mortgage  insurance) — (sectioji  207) 
Multifamily  rental  housiug  insurance  and  mortgage  insuraftce  for 


multifamily  mobile-home  courts  -  :-«.13.  43 

5.  HUD/FHA  (multjfamily  housing  mortgage  insurance) — (section  220) 

Mortgage  izi.sn  ranee  and  insurecl  improvement  loans  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  10.  68 

6.  Small  Business  Administration  loans^ — (E.O.L.)  Economic  opportunity 

direct  loans  for  small  businesses  to  low-income  and  disadvantaged 
l)ersons    7. 91 

7.  HUD/FHA  title  I  (property  iiiKprovement  loan  program)   1. 0 


DEFAULTS  ^x'SD  NDEA  LOAX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Shriver.  Maybe  the  repayment  '.ecord  of  the  direct  lojin  pro- 
gram under  tlie  N^itional  Ueiense  Education  Act  coul  J  hi  included 
in  that 

Mr.  SiMMoxs.  I<io  not  have  that. 

Mr.  Mtjxhhead.  W©  would  be  pleased  to  provide  that  information 
with  the  qualification,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  fully  comparable. 
Loans  are  not  in  default  under  NDEA  as  they  are  under  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  However,  we  will  provide  the  information 
on  the  delinquency  in  NDEA. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  We  want  to  show  that  while  a  lot  of  attention  is 
being  centered  on  this,  the  fact  remains  that  quite  a  job  is  being  done 
with  reference  to  other  types  and  kinds  of  loan  programs. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  year  1970,  6.49  percent. 

Method  used  to  determine  delinquency  rate 


1.  Loan  principal  collected   $232,^76,105 

2.  Loan  principal  canceled   '         123,  713, 632 

3.  Payments  in  deferred  status     110,  618, 630 

4.  Total  payments  past  due   39, 479, 070 


5.  Total     606,287,437 

6.  Total  payments  delinquent   32,  870, 100 


Item  6  divided  by  item  4  equals  6.49  percent. 

The  delinquency  rate  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  projected  to  be  6.8  percent  and  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  7.1  percent, 
The  most  recent  year  for  which  actual  figures  are  available. 

COLLECTIOKS  ON  DEFAULTED  LOANS 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  in  that  regard  some  other  fig- 
ures might  be  useful  to  yoi .  The  number  of  dollars  that  are  presently 
in  repayment  status  as  a  remit  of  some  of  our  collection  efforts,  and 
the  number  that  we  have  already  collected. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.   

[The  information  follows :] / 

COLLECTIONS  OU  DEFAULTED  LOANS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 


1 

Number 

Amount 

Percnnt 

Ih,  571 

$16, 567, 218 
2.090.077 
45,596, 410 

25.7 
3.3 
71.0 

»68,745 

64, 253, 705 

100.0 

1  Exctudss:  Bankruptcy  which  amounts  to  $3,600,000. 
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COLUJCnON  EFIOKTS  BT  LTKiJERS 

Mr,  Shrivisr.  In  your  justifications  you  say  the  lender  must  exercise 
due  diligence,  both  in  making  and  collectiiig  leans.  What  are  your  re- 
quirements of  due  diligence? 

Mr.  Simmons,  We  believe  there  should  be  some  personal  contact, 
somd  evidence  before  a  claim  is  submitted  to  us,  that  there  was  coun- 
seling on  the  part  of  the  lender,  as  well  as  the  educational  institution 
with  the  student  as  to  what  his  obligeutions  are.  So  far  as  the  collec- 
tion end  of  it,  we  ask  the  lender  to  do  what  he  would  normally  do  in 
his  in^Ument  lending  activities.  That  varies  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another. 

I  have  examined  banks  many  years.  Let's  say  in  Arkansas  the  tech- 
niques that  would  work  there  might  not  work  in  the  inner  city  of 
Chicago,  When  that  claim  is  submitted  to  iis,  we  insist  that  they  must 
provide  us  with  copies  of  the  notices  they  have  sent  to  the>.student, 
they  must  be  timely,  they  must  be  firm,  there  must  be  letters,  there 
must  a  demand  made,  some  effort  to  talk  with  them  personnally, 
contact  by  telephone,  certified  mail  if  necessary. 

If  those  are  not  in  the  file,  we  do  not  paj  lie  rlaim,  we  reject  it. 

STATE  OPERATED  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  Shriver.  I  notice  that  the  federally-insured  student  loan  pro- 

fram  operatep  in  the  25  States,  and  in  the  remainin|r  2r>  States  they 
ave  and  administer  their  own  guarantee  program,  as  follows : 

Guaranteed  Student  IiOAn  Peogbam,  Program  Status  as  of  March  1973 

Federally  insured:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Florida,  Gaurr.  Hawaii,  Idalio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Puerto  Rico,  South  DaJ'ota.  x'exas.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Washinfftois,  West  vii-ginia,  and  Wyoming. 

State  Gu*"*ranteed :  Alaska,* t  Arkansas, t  Connecticut, t  Delaware,*!  District 
of  ColumbU.t  Ceorgia,t  Illinois,!  Louisiana  (in-state), t  Maine,»t  Maryland,*t 
Massachusets,t  Michigan,t  Nevada,*t  New  Hampshire,!  New  Jersey,t  New 
York,t  North  Carolina,!  Ohio,t  Oklahoma,t  Oregon,t  Pennsylvania,!  Rhode 
l8land,t  Tennessee,!  Vem\ont,t  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.!  • 

USAF  endorsed:*  liouisiana  (out-of-State),  South  Carolina,  and  Viri-in 
Islands. 

Mi\  Shriver.  Are  your  repayments  generally  put  on  a  monthly 
basis? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  would  say  99  percent  are  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mi\  Natcher  ? 

BANKRUPTCY  CASES 

Mr.  N\TCHER.  Mr.  Muirhead,  what  was  the  amount  involved  con- 
ceming  bankruptcy,  the  percentage  of  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  1  reported  that  the  total  amount  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  claims  paid  up  to  January  1973  was  $80,417,000,  and  of  that 

t Federal  reinsurance.  ^ 
*USAF  serves  as  administrative  agent. 

I  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc.,  a  nonpi  >fit  private  gnarantee  agency. 

NoTB.-r-IiOanB  ^ruaranteed  by  the  State  «.na  nonprofit  private  guarantee  agencies  are 
eligible  for  Federal  interest  benefits,  special  allowance  payments,  reinsurance  payments, 
and  discharge  of  the  borrowers  obligation  by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  event  of 
death  or  total  or  Permanent  disability-  Loans  guarai  teed  by  these  agencies  win  also  be 
eligible  for  participation  with  the  Stuaent  Loan  Marketing  Association  (Sallie  Mae). 
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amount,  $3,611,000  were  paid  on  account  of  bankruptcy.  That  repre- 
sented 4.5  percent  of  the  total  claims  paid. 

Mr.  Natciier.  Mr.  Muirhead,  why  should  any  student  under  any  law 
have  the  right  to  file  this  type  of  a  claim  in  bankruptcy?  Why  should 
they  have  the  riglit  to  list  this  as  a  liability  ? 

This  is  a  matter  of  borrowing  money  fi"om  the  government.  Can  you 
cite  me  two  or  three  other  instances  in  which  anyone  has  the  right  to 
file  this  type  of  claim  in  bankruptcy  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Nineteen-year-old  bankrupts. 

Mr.  Natciier.  Yes.  Was  it  discussed  in  the  authorizing  committee? 

Mr.  Mtjiriiead.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Simmons  to  answer  that  because  he 
is  closer  to  the  rationale  that  was  used  in  allowing  these  claims  than 
I  am. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  why  they  are  allowed,  is,  they  are  not  pro- 
hibited under  the  statute  from  taking  bankruptcy  under  this  program. 

Now  as  you  know,  there  is  currently  a  U.S.  Commission  studying 
the  bankruptcy  laws.  I  am  told  that  there  has  not  been  a  revision  of 
those  laws  m  some  25  years.  We  have  had  a  number  of  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  Commission  over  the  past  12  to  18  months. 
We  have  polled  the  State  agencies.  We  have  talked  to  our  own  people 
on  this  very  point 

I  think  the  chaii-man  mentioned  19-year-old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
starting  out  with  a  bankruptcy  record.  In  my  opinion  that  is  a  tragedy. 
I  am  not  certain  what  the  Commission's  recommendation  will  be  re- 
garding changing  in  bankruptcy  lo  ws. 

The  feeling  among  the  guarantee  agencies  and  those  that  I  have 
spoken  with  in  the  lending  community  and  the  educational  community, 
generally  I  mi^ht  summarize  it  this  way:  An  education  is  an  asset.  It 
cannot  be  distributed  among  ci-editors.  It  should  be  paid  for. 

If  bankruptcy  should  occur,  it  should  not  be  permitted  until  3  to  5 
years  after  flie  education  is  completed  rather  than  2  weeks  after  it  is 
completed.  I  am  not  certain  what  their  recommenda^tion  would  be.  It 
is  a  matter  of  much  concern. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  a  student  should  not  have 
this  right  to  list  a  claim  like  this  in  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Sii^iMONS.  I  agree  totally. 

Mr.  Natcher.  At  the  time  we  had  the  legislation  up  last  year,  was 
this  discussed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  MiTiRHEAD.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Green.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

It  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Natciier.  It  was?  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Simmons. 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  Mr.  Muirhead  mentioned,  the  percentage  of  bank- 
ruptcy claims  to  total  claims  paid  is  about  4i/^  percent.  If  we  talk 
about  that  mtiowise,  the  ratio  of  total  claims  paid  to  matured  loans  is 
4.9  with  the  default  ratio  being  4.3.  The  dijf erence  there  of  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  is  divided  between  bankruptcy  and  death  and  disability. 
Bankruptcies  are  running  about  two- tenths  of  1  percent  on  a  ratio 
basis,  which  is  not  out  of  line. 

Mr.  NiSTCiiER.  Eegardless  of  percentages,  when  you  get  back  down 
tothis,  as  a  matter  of  principle  

Mr.  Simmons.  Morally. 
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Mr.  Natchbr  [continuing].  Morally,  certainly  they  should  not  have 
that  right. 
Mr.  Simmons.  1  agree. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  No  questions. 
Mr.  Flood. Mr.  Smith? 
Mr.  Smith.  No  questions. 
Mr.  FLOODt  Mr.  Patten? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  see  you  are  cutting  out  the  fellowships  for  the  av( 
age  person.  You  added  $750,000  for  the  disadvantaged.  Yon  are  leav- 
ing out  the  teaching  fellowships  of  $15  million.  I  do  not  buy  that,  I 
will  tell  you  right  now. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood^  Mr.  Obey  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  covered  everything  I 
wanted  to  yesterday. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green  ? 
Mrs.  Green.  Nc  questions. 
Mr.  Flood  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 


DEPARTMENT  CF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Amou>-tts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973        ""'^'^974     .  . 

Appropriation   $29,047,000    f  S53)[8fif3,OOOv 

Proposed  budget  atnendcnent  I7,593j OOfT    '   ^ 

Subtotal,  budget  authority   46,640,000*  .  57,883,000 

Receipts  and  relmburbenients  from:  '      ■    '     C  ^ 

Non-Federal  source 8 :  .  -     •',  .  ' 

•-il  *'     ■  ^ 

Insurance  premiums   2, 405; 000  *  2,d7(f^0 

Interest  incorae  t...    -   .  "  1,362,000   '  1,848,000!' 

Loans  repaid   4,3D0,60C         9,36b, 000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   •  158;000    ^ 

Total,  obligations   "  54,865,000'*  7l,'90l,Oo6 

 Budget  Authority  by  Activity   

page                                                                      1973                 1974              Increase  or 
Ref .  ^  Eatlioate  Estimate  Decrease 

110       Student  loans  purchased  upon 

default  by  student  borrowers....    $46,640,000     $57,883,000  $+11,243,000 

  Obligations  by  Activity  

Page                                                                    1973                 1974              Increase  or 
Ref.  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Student  loans  purchased  upon 
default  by  student  borrowers: 

113          (a)  Federal  insurance  program. . .  $35,709,000     $48,919,000  $+13,210,000 

116           (b)  Federal  reinsurance  program.  19.1^6,000       22. 982 > 000  +3,826,000 

Total  obligations   54,865,000       71,901,000  +17,036,000 

 Obligations  by  Object  

W3                197^1             Increase  or 
 Estimate  Estimate  Decraase 

Other  services    $         3,000     $  3,000 

Investments  and,  loans   54,222,000       70,940,000  $+16,718^000 

Insurance  claims  and  indetnnicies   640.000  958,000  +3ia.000 

Total  obligations  by  object   54,865,000       71,901,000  +17.036,000 
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SuTcanary  ot  Chanjies 

1973  estimated  obligations...'  *   $5<^,86^,.000 

.1974  estimated  obligations.   7l,90l»ObO 

Ntft  changer.  ..  +17,036,000 

 -   :  .  :  :  .  

 \  ■  ■   Base       •  Change  from  base 

Increases: 

A.  '  Built-in:     .  •   .  '  - 

I..  Federal  insurance  program  v.  • .    $35,709,000       $H'i3,2lo, 000  . 

2.    Federal  reinsurance  program.   19,156.000  +3,826,000 

Total  lec  change  ;   rf..  +17,036  .  000 

Sutmnary  of  Changes  . 

;  ' 

1973  Budget  authority  '  $46,640, 000 

1974  Budget  aftthortty...  V  .  .-57,883.000 

Net  change   +U, 243, 000 

 1       .  .  I  ^  

■>>    ^         i  fese  Change  from  Base 

Increases  t  - 

^A.    Built-in;  \         '  ^ 

1.    Student  loans  purchaseJ^tipon  default  by  ,   "  - 

af:udent  borrovers.   $46,640,000  $+11,243,000 


Explaiiation  6f  Changea 

Obligations  for  default  payments  under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  are 
estimated  at  $71,901,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  an  Increase  of  $17,036,000  over  the 
1973  estimated  level  of  $54,865,000.    Thia  $/l, 901,000  will  be  furded  by  Income 
and  other  collections  into  the  fund  of  $14,018,000  and  $57,883,000  from  the  appro- 
priation request  in  1974:    On  an  appropriation  basis,  thQ  1974  request  of 
$37,883,000  represents  an  increase  of  $11,243,000  over  the  1973  amounc  of 
$46,640,000.    The  $46,640,000  includes  $29,047,000  requested  in  the  1973  regular 
budget  request  and  a  proposal  supplenental  request  of  $17,593,000. 


85-150  O  -  73  -  pi.  2  61 
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Authortztng  Legislation 


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Higher  Education  Act: 

'  Title  IV-B,  Sections 
421  and  428,-431" 
Student  Loan  Insurance 

Fund  '   Indefinite  $37,883,000 


HlGfHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
Title  IV  -  Student  Assistance 
(P. L.  89-329,  as  amended) 

Past  B — Fideeal,  State,  and  PRivAnB  Psoosams  of  Low-Interest 
Ihbcbzd  Loans  to  Studektb  dt  Inbtttdtionb  or  Highxr  Educa- 
tion * 

statement  of  FT7KI*06E  AND  AFPROPRIATIOKB  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  42L  (a)  The  purpose  of  tins  part  is  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
( 1 )  to  encoiiragn  States  and  nonpront  private  institutions  and  organi- 
x.ntions  to  estnoiish  adequate  loan  insurance  pro-ams  for  students  in 
eligible  institutions  (as  dcRned  in  section  43fi),  (2)  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  student  loan  insurance  for  students  or  lenders  vrho  do 
not  have  reasonable  access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  pro-am  of 
student  loan  insurance  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section  428(b)  t 
(8)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  loons  to  qualified  students  whicn 
are  made  by  a  State  under  a  direct  loan  program'  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  428(a)  (1)  (B),  or  ^yhich  are  insured  under  this  part 
or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
or^nnization  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C)} 
ana  (4)  to  guarantee  a  portion  of  each  loan  insured  under  a  program 
of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part— 

(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  student  loan 
insurance  fund  (established  by  section  431)  (A)  the  sum  of 
$1}000,000,  and  (B)  such  further  sums,  if  any,~  as  may  become 
necessary  for  the  adequacy  of  the  student  loan  insurance  fund, 


FEDIRAL  PATMENTS  TO  nSDUCK  STUDENT  INTEREST  COSTS 

Ssam 

(c)  (l)  The  (^Jommissionei*  may  enter  into  a  guaranty  agreement  with 
any^State  or  any  uonproHt  private  institution  or  organization  witli 
which  he  has  an  agroenient  pui'suaut  to  subsection  (b),  \vherel>y  the 
Commissioner  shall  uruli^i-tako  to  reinibui-se  it,  uudpr  siielj  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  establislj,  in  an  amount  equal  to  80  pei-  centum 
of  the  amount  expended  by  it  in  discharge  of  its  insiiranno  obligation, 
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incurred  under  its  loan  insurance  program,  with  respect  to  losses  (re- 
sulting irotn  the  default  of  the  student  borrower)  on  the  unpaid  oal- 
ance  of  the  principal  (other  than  interest  added  to  principal)  of 
any  insured  loan  with  respect  to  which  a  portion  of  the  interest  (A)  is 
payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (a),  or  (B)  would  be, 
payable  under  such  subsection  but  for  the  borrower's  IrcI*  of  need. 

(2)  The  guaranty  agreement — 

(A)  shall  set  forth  such  administrative  and  fisc&i  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States  from  the  risk  of  un- 
reasonable loss  thereunder,  to  insure  j>roper  and  eflUcient  admin- 
istration of  the  loan  insurance  progrnm,  and  to  assure  that  due 
diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  collection  of  loans  insured  under 
the  program; 

(B)  shali  provide  for  making  mc\;  reports,  in  such  form  and 
coiitaming  su^h  information,  as  the  Com?iAis8ionor  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  hi^  functions  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  Rnd  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance  that,  with  respect  to  so 
much  of  any  loan  insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program  93 
may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  undeitaking  of  the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty 
agreement  is  acceptable  in  full  satisfaction  of  State  law  or  regu- 
lation requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve; 

(D)  shall  provide  that  if,  aft^er  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payment  under  the  guaranty  agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  o^|ly|i  subsection  with  respect  to  any  Joan,  any  payments  are 
made  in  discharge  of  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  borrower  with 
respect  to  such  loan  (including  any  payments  of  interest  acv:ruing 
on  such  loan  after  such  payment  by  tne  Commissioner) ,  there  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  (for  deposit  in  the  fund  estab- 
lisned  by  section  431)  such  proportion  of  the  amounts  oi  such 
payments  as  is  determined  (m  accordance  with  regulatiosfs  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner)  to  represent  his  equitable  share 
thereof,  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide  for  subrogation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary:  Pro- 
vided^ That,  except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  provide,  amounts  so  paid  by  a  borrower  on 
such  a  loan  shall  be  first  applied  in  reduction  of  principal  owing 
on  such  loan  j  and 

(E)  may  mclude  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promoie  the  purposes  of  this  pait. 

(3)  To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
a  ^aranty  agreement  under  this  subsection  may  contain  provisions 
wmch  permit  such  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  insured  loan  and  approved 
by  the  insurer. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  terms  "insurance  benefi- 
ciary'' and  ^'default"  shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  by 
section  430  (e). 

(5)  In  the  ease  oi  any  guaranty  agreement  entered  into  prior  to 
September  1,  1969,  with  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  with  which  the  Commissioner  has  in  effect  on  that  date 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  section 
9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Inaurance  Act  of 
1966i  made  prior  to  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
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Commissioner  nmy,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subsection, 
undertake  to  guarantor  loans  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which  are 
insured  by  such  State,  institution,  or  organization  and  are  outstand- 
ing on  the  date  of  execution  of  the  ^niaranty  agreement*  but  only  with 
respect  to  defaults  occur rinp:  after  the  execution  of  such  guaranty 
agreement  or,  if  later,  after  its  effective  date. 


CERTmCATE  OF  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSURANCE — EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  INSURANCE 

Sec.  429.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  application  by  an  eligible  lender,  nuide 
upon  such  form,  containing  such  information,  and  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  the  Commissioner  ma^  require,  and  otherwise  in  conform- 
ity with  this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  applicant  has 
made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  student  which  is  insurable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  he  may  issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  oi  in- 
surance covering  the  loan  and  setting  fortn  the  amount  and  terms  of 
the  insurance. 

(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  f  insurance  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issuance  of 
the  certificate,  except  that  the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with  respect  to  proposed 
loans,  or  with  respect  to  lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  subniitt^>d 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event,  upon  compliance  with  subsection 
(a)  (1)  by  the  lender,  the  certificate  ot  insurance  may  be  issued  effec- 
tive as  of  tho  date  whon  any  loan,  orjany  payment  by  the  lender  pur- 
suant to  a  Ifne  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  insurance  was  made. 
Such  insurance  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days'  default  by 
the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any  installment  of  the  premiums  payable 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

(8)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
contain  (A)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay;  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  the  premiums  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant  that  if  the  loan  is 
covered  by  insurance  the  applicant  will  submit  such  supplementary 
reports  and  statements  dunng  the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment, upon  such  forms,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate  insurance  application  and 
issuing  a  separate  certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan  made 
by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
may,  in  accordance  with  reflations  consistent  with  section  424,  issue 
to  any  eligible  lender  applymff  therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  whicn  shall,  without  further  action  by  the  Com- 
missioner, insure  all  insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before  a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the 
limits  of  an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  in  the  certificate. 
Such  regulations  may  provide  for  conditioning  such  insurance,  with 
respect  to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the  lender  with  such  require- 
ments (to  be  stated  or  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  certificate)  ^as 
in  the  Commissioner's  judgment  will  l)est  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  while  protecting  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  promoting  the  objectives  of  this  part,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  piwisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans  and  mformatlon  rele- 
vant thereto  to  the  Commissioner  and  as  to  the  t^ayment  of  initial  and 
other  premimns  and  the  effect  of  default  therein,  and. inducting  provi- 
sion for  confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  from  time  to  time  (through 
endorsement  of  the  certificate)  of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans  by 
such  certificate,  which  confirmation  sh^il  be  mcontestable  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrep'resentatioL.  of  fact  or  patent 
error.  ^ 
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(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  comprehensive  insurance  cover- 
age iBBued  under  this  subsection  grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified  in  that  certificate,  loans  or 

f)ayments  thereon  made  by  the  holder  after  that  date  pursuant  to  the 
ine  of  credit  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  coverage  of  that 
(iertificate  except  as  may  bo  specifically  provided  therein ;  but,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  section  424,  the  Commissioner  may,  in  accordance 
j^ith  regulations,  make  commitments  to  insure  such  future  loans  or 
payments,  and  such  commitments  may  be  honored  either  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)  or  by  inclusion  of  such  insurance  in  comprehensive 
coverage  under  this  suosection  for  the  period  or  periods  in  which  such 
futureloans  or  payments  are  made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to  regulations,  charge  for 
insurance  on  each  loan  under  tnis  part  a  premimn  in  an  amount  not. 
to  exceed  one-fourf.h  of  1  per  centum  per  year  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  (excluding  interest  added  to  principal),  payable 
in  advance,  at  such  times  and  in  such  maimer  as  mav  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner.  Such  regulations  may  provide  tnat  such  premium 
shall  not  be  payable,  or  if  paid  shall  be  refuindable,  with  respect  to 
any  period  after  default  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  or 
after  the  borrower  has  died  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, if  (1)  notice  of  such  default  or  other  event  has  been  duly  ^ven, 
and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the  loss  insured  against  has  been  made 
or  the  Commissioner  has  made  such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pursu- 
ant to  section  430(a).  .  1  ^ 

(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising  under  insurance  evi- 
denced by  a  certificate  of  insurance  issueld  to  it  under  this  section 
may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only  to  another  eligible 
lender,  and  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Com missioner. 

(e)  Hie  consolidation  of  the  obligations  of  two  or  more  federally- 
insured  loans  obtained  by  a  student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  oblivion  evidenced  by  a  aii^le  instrument  of  indebtedness 
shall  not  anect  the  insurance  by  the  United  States.  If  the  loans  thus 
consolidated  are  covered  by  separate  certificates  of  insurance  issued 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Gommissioner  may  upon  surrender  of  the 
orifi^nal  certificate  issue  a  new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance 
with  that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated  obligation;  if  they  are 
covered  by  a  sin^j^  comprehensive  certificate  issued  under  subsection  < 
(b) ,  the  Uommissier  may  amend  that  certificate  accordingly. 

(20  U.S.C.  1079)  Enacted  Nov.  a  1965,  P.Ij.  89-329,  TiOe  IV,  sec.  429,  79  Stflt. 
1248. 

DEFAULT  OF  STDDBNT  UNDER  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSUHANCE  PROailAM 

Seo.  430.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student  borrower  on  ony  loan 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  pursuant  to  this  part,  and  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforcement  proceedings  upon  secu- 
rity for  that  loan,  the  insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  if  requestea  (at  that  time 
or  after  further  collection  e^orts)  by  liie  beneficiary,  or  mny  on  his 
own  notion,  if  the  insurance  is  still  in,effect,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as 
that  amount  lias  been  determined.  The  "amount  of  the  loss'V  on  any 
loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)^  be 
deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  {other  than  interest  aaded  to  principal) . . 

(b)  Upon  payment.by  the  Commissioner  of  the  amount  of  the  loss 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall  be  subroj2:ated  for 
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all  of- the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  obligation  upon  the  insured  loan 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of 
the  insured  loan  by  the  insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  recovery 
made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan  after  deductior  of  the  cost  of 
that  recovery  (including  reasonable  administrative  costs)  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

(c^  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  any  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  which 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  insured  loan  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the  Commissioner 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  msured  obligation  after  payment  on  tliaf 
insurance. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
cuse tho  holder  of  a  federally  insured  loan  froni  exercising  reasonable 
care  and  dilij^ence  i.n  the  making  and  collection  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part.  If  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eligible  lender,  finds  that  it  has  sub- 
stantially failed  to  exercise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to  make  the 
reports  and  statements  required  under  section  428(a)(3)  and  sectior. 
429(a)  (3)»  or  to  pay  the  required  Federal  loan  insurance  premiums, 
he  shall  disqualify  that  lender  for  further  i^'ederal  insurance  on  loans 
granted  pursuant  to  this  part  until  he  is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  lender  will 

m  the  future  exercise  necessair  care  and  diligence  or  comply  with  such 
requirements,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "insurance  beneficiary"  means  the  insured  or  its 
authorized  assignee  in  accordance  witn  section  429(d) ;  and 

(2)  the  term  "default"  includes  only  such  defaults  as  liuvo 
existed  for  (A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
which  is  repayable  in  monthly  installments,  or  (B)  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  less 
frequent  Installments. 

(20  U.S.0. 1080)  Hnacted  Nov.  a  1965,  S8-a29,  Wtle  IV,  sec.  430.  79  Stat 
1244;  amended  Oct  16,  1968.  P.L.  90-576,  Title  I,  sec.  113,  82  Stat  1021. 

INSURANCB  FITO) 

Sec.  431.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  student  loan  insurance 
fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  Commissioner  for  mak- 
ing paynients  in  connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured  by  him 
under  this  part,  or  in  connection  with  payments  under  a  guaranty 
agreement  under  section  428 (c).  All  amounts  received* by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  Dremium  charges  for  insurance  and  as  receipts,  earnings,  or 
proceeds  derived  from  any  claim  or  other  Jtss^ti  acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioner  in  connection  with  his  onerations  under  this  part,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by  the  Commissioner  from 
his  operations  in  connection  with  this  section^  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
fund.  All  payments  in  connection  with  the  defrult  of  loans  insured  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part,  or  in  connection  with  such  guaranty 
agreements  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed 
for  current  operations  under  this  section  may  be  invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States, 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  insufficient  to  make 
payments  in  connection  with  the  default  of  an v  loan  insured  bv  the 
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Commissioner  under  this  part,  or  in  connection  xrith  any  guaranty 
agreement  made  under  section  428(c) ,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  iasue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  find  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  issued  here- 
under  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  qs  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  ns  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  nnd  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  otlier  obligations 

awmired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases, 
ana  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  c'  such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transat^tions  of  the  United  States, 
bums  borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  such  fund. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LCAN  PROGRAM 
Student  toan  Insurance  Fund 
Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Year                             to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1966  $      550, 000  $     550, 000  $     550, 000         $  550,000 

1967  3,200,000  3,200,000  3,200,000  3,200,000 
1968 

1969 

1970  10,826,000  10,826,000  10,826,000  10,826,000 

1971  18,000,000  18,000,000  18,000,000  18,000,000 

1972  12,765,000  12,765,000  ,12,765,000  12,765,U00 

1973  29,M7,000 

1973  budget 

SBJendinent  17,593,000 

1974  57,883,000 
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.iMStification 
Student  Lou-'  Insurance  Fund 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Federal  Insurance  Program: 

$35,709,000 
-5,785,000 

$48,919,000 
-9,715,000 

$+13,210,000 
-3,930,000 

29,924,000 

39,204,000 

+9,280,000 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 

19,156,000 
-2.440,000 

22,982,000 
-4.303,000 

+3,826,000 
-1.863,000 

16,716,000 

18,679,000 

+1,963,000 

Total: 

Budget  authority 

54,865,000 
46,640,000 

71,901,000 
57,883,000 

+17,036,000 
111,243,000 

General  Statement 

The  Student  Loa£?'*Xnsurance  Fund  was  eatabllshed  under  the  Guaranteed 
StudeTit  Loan  Program  to  enable  the  Conmiia&ioner  to  pay  defaults  out  of 
Insurance  premijms,  defiulted  loan  repayments,  and  other  receipts,  as  well 
as  from  amounts  appropr Exited  for  this  purpose ^    Appropriations  are  made  to 
cover  default  pi^yments  o:.  both  Federally  insured  and  Federally  reinsured 
loans . 

The  request  fov  Federal  interest  subsidies,  special  allowances  and 
death  and  disability  payro^.nts  on  these  loans--the  major  appropriation  itiem-- 
is  presented  and  Justified  to  the  Congress  under  the  appropriation  account 
for  "Higher  Education."    RequiremeTits  for  staffing^,  and  computer  services, 
are  included  in  the  Salaries  snd  Expense  account. 

Following  for  the  purpose  of  background  information  is  a  summary  of 
the  authority,  purposes,  operation  and  scope  of  the  student  loan  program 
aa  a  whole. 

Authority  and  Purpose i  ' 

Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher    Education  Act.  of  1965  (P.L.  89-329), 
authorizes  a  plrogran  of  low  interest,  deferred  repayment  loans,  utilizing 
private  capital,  to  help  students  finance  their  postsecondary  education. 
The  law  authorizes.  Federal  payments  to  reduce  student  interest  costs  and 
special  allowances  paid  to  lenders  as  \^arranted  by  money  market  conditions 
(provided  under  the  Emergency  Insureti  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  P.L,  91-95). 
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The  program  Includes  loans  made  by  a  State,  insured  directly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.    Most  of 
these  latter  loans  are  reinsured  up  to  80  percent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Loans  made  by  a  State  (not  insured)  are  eligible  only  for  the  Federal  interest 
subsidy  and  do  not  qualify  for  the  special  allowance  or  Federal  reinsurance. 
The  law  also  'establishes  a  Student  Ix>an  Insurance  Fund — from  which  defaults  are 
paid  and  into  which  appropriations  related  to  defaults  and  other  receipts  are 
deposited. 

['  .  . 
Scope  of  the  Program! 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  expected  that  loans  totaling 
$7,700,000,000  will  have  been  made  to  students  under  this  program.    >Ure  than 
$1,671,000,000  will  have  been  made  In  fiscal  year  1974  alone.    There  a  a  over 
19,500  lenders  and  8,200  educational  institutions --here  and  abroad- -which  ate 
eligible  for  students  Co  attend  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Measured  by  income  category,  race  and  sex  of  borrowers,  the  program  serves 
a  diverse  population.    In  fiscal  year  1972,  28.0  percent  were  from  families  with 
gross  incomes  ofjles^i.t)i£yni'$6,c)!00,  while  26.8  percent  were  from  families  with 
gross  incomes  of  $12,do0  and  over.    Over  21  percent  of  the  borrowers  were  from 
minority  groups •    Blacks  accounted  for  17  percent  of  all  borrowers.  .  Nearly  two 
out  of  three  borrowers  were  male,  about  the  same  proportion  of  males  as  found  . 
In  tlie  total  undergraduate  population^ 

Program  Operations: 

The  principal  of  the  student  loan  is  provided  by  participating  lending  in- 
stitutions such  as  coDsnercial  banks ,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  insurance  companies,  pension  funds, .and  eligible  educational  institu- 
tions.   Twenty- five  State  or  nonprofit  agencies  administer  their  own  guaranteed 
loan  program.    The  agencies  toay  contract  with  the  Conmissioner  of  Education, 
to  reinsure  8C  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
agency  in  meeting  its  obligation  to  lenders  on  guaranteed  loans  in  default,  Nr 
fee  is  charged  for  the  reinsurance. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  operates  in  the  remaining  states. 
In  addition,  the  Act  authorizes  Federal  insurance  for  lenders  operating  on  an 
interstate  basis  for  students  who  by  virtue  of  their  residency  do  not  have 
access  to  a  State  program.    Under  the  Federal  program,  the  Commissioner  will 
i'usure  the  lender  for  ICO  percent  of  the  principal  outstanding  at  the  time  the 
loan  enters  into  default.    The  insurance  premium  charged  is  one  quarter  of  one- 
percent  of  the  face  value. 

Vhile  the  student  is  in  school,  during  the  maximum  12-month  grace  period, 
and  during  periods  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  total 
interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  percent  on  loans  that  qualify'  for  such  a  subsidy. 
Through  February  28,  1973,  students  whose  adjusted  family  income  was  less  than 
$15,000  per  year  qualified  for  the  subsidy.    Under  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (P.L.  92  318)  to  become  effective  March  1,  1973,  students  apply  for  Federal 
interest  benefits  by  submi*"ting,  to  the  lender  a  recommendation  by  the  educa- 
tional institution  as  to  the> amount  needed  by  the  student  to  meet  his  educational 
costs.   -  . * 

A  special  allowance  is  authorized  to  be  paid  to  lenders  when  the  Secretary 
of  He.-ilth,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines  that  economic  conditions  are  im- 
peding or  threatening  to  impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program 
or  that  the  return  to  the  lender  is  less  than  equitable. *  The  rate  may  not 
exceed  three  percent  per  annum  on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  loans  made  after  August  1,  1969. 
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The  Education  Amendinents  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318)  Increased  the  maxinvam  loan  per 
acedemlc  year  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.    The  maxlt  am  total  loans  outstanding  for 
graduate  students  was  Increased  froo  $7,500  to  510,000. 

These  amendments  also  provide  that  all  Federally  Insured  loans  made  under 
l':e  nev  legislation  are  insured  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
plus  Interest,  vhether  or  not  the  loan  qualified  for  Tederal  interest  benefits. 

Applications  for  student  loans  may       obtained  from  lenders,  schools,  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  State  or  private  nonprofit  guarantee 
agencies.    The  school  must  complete  a  portion  of  this  application  certifying 
the  ainount  of  loan  needed  by  the  student  and  verifying  the  student '3  enrollment, 
his  costs  and  academic  standing.    If  the  lender  agrees  to  make  the  loan,  approval 
must  be  obtained  by  the  appropriate  guarantor. 

Any  student  may  apply  who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in  a  eligible 
school  or  who  is  al ready -in-at tendance  and  in  good  standing,  and  who  is  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  is  in  the  United  States  for  other 
thar  a  ten^iorary  purpose.    In  most  states,  half-time  students  are  eligible, 
but  !?oai>  state  agency  programs  require  full-time  attendancf .    Residency  re- 
quire uents  also  vary  in  some  states. 

Other  information  relevant  to  this  program  is  shown  m.der  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation appropriation, 

Estimatirtg  Problems; 

The  Pre-iident's  Budget  for  fiscal  yoar  19 7 J  for  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  was  prepared  in  August  of  1971.    Experience  to  date  in  fiscal  year  1973 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  will  be  significantly  belcw  actual  requirements. 

Difficulties  in  estimating  are  directly  related  Lo  the  relative  newnc^ss  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  the  absence  of  hard  data  on  defaults 
and  loans  in  repayment.    Defaults  under  the  Federal  Frogvam  did  not  reach  the 
Office  of  Education  in  substantial  amounts  until  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year 
1970.    The. reinsurance  phase  of  the  program  began  only  recently  and  has  been 
further  complicated  by  the  failure  of  agencies  to  file  for  reinsurance  on  all 
eligible  claitDS  and  on  a  timely  basis. 

Data  necessary  for  systematic  estimating  based  on  matured  paper  and  defaults 
are  not  yet  available,  but  a  computerized  forecasting  model  is  currently  being 
developed  to  help  manage  the  program.    Continued  experience  in  the  processing 
of  Federally  insured  and  reinsured  claims  together  with  progressive  growth  in 
the  total  program  have  provided  a  better  base  for  estimating.    The  methodology 
used  in  arriving  at  each  of  the  data  in  the  revised  1973  estimates  and  1974 
forecast  is  described  within  the  statements  for  the  insured  and  reinsured  phases 
of  the  program. 
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Federal  Insurance  Program 


1973 
Estimate 
Revised 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


Federal  Insurance  Program: 
Claims  paid  (obligations) 
Receipts  and  carryover. 


$35»709,000 
-5.785.000 


$43,919,000 
-9.715.000 


$+13,210,000 
-3.930.000 


Total,  Budget  authority 


29,924,000 


39,204,000 


49,280,000 


Narrative 


Under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  provide  a  prc^am  of  Federal  loan  insurance  for  students  and  lenders  who  do 
not  have  reasonable  access  to  State  or  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agency  pro- 
grams.   Upon  default  of  student  borrowers ,  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  beneficiary  100  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss.  The 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  also  provide  that  all  Federally  insured  loans 
made  under  the  new  legislation  are  insured  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  plus  interest,  whether  or  not  the  loan  qualified  for  Federal  interest 
benefits.    In  the  event  of  death  or  total  and  permanent  disability,  the  Com- 
mission discharges  the  borrower^' s  liability  by  paying  lender  the  total  amount 
owed.    The  law  also  authorizes,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  charge  an  in- 
surance premium  of  up  to  one-fourth  of  one  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  loans  insured  under  this  program. 

Scope  of  the  Program: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  19b5  originally  placed  emphasis  for  insuring 
a  loan  on  State  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.    The  Federal  program  of  in- 
surance vas  provided  oh  a  stand-by  basis  in  the  event  that  the  State  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  were  unable  to  provide  adequate  coverage.    Today,  the  Fedeiial  . 
Insurance  Program  is  operating  in  26  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  over  $2,900,000,000  in 
outstanding  loans  will  be  insured  under  the  Federal  Program--approximately  50 
percent  of  all  outstanding  loans  insured  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program. 

Operation  of  the  Program  -  Collection  Efforts; 

The  lender  must  exdrcise  due  diligence  both  in  the  making  and  collection 
of  loans.    In  the  event  the  borrower  dies  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  the  government  reimburses  the  lender  for  the  total  amount  owed.  No 
subsequent  efforts  are  made  to  recover  these  losses  either  from  the  borrower 
or  his  estate*    In  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  limited  efforts  are  made  to  obtain 
reaffirmation  of  the  debt  and  some  borrowers  have  reaffirmed  their  debt  after 
discharge  In  bankruptcy.    However,  in  the  event  the  borrower  defaults  on  his 
obligation,  the  lender  is  required  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  effect 
collection  before  filing  a  claim  with  the  government  for  reimbursement  of 
his  loss.    If  it  is  determined  that  the  lender  has  not  exercised  such  diligence, 
the  claim  is  returned  for  further  effort  or  in  some  cases,  ruled  ineligible 
for  payment  due  to  lender  negligence.    The  government  provides  lenders  with 
preclaim  assistance  which  has  resulted  in  many  delinquent  accounts  being 
returned  to  good  standing. 
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After  a  claim  for  default  is  <>aLd,  the  Office  of  Education,  through  auto- 
mated assistance  from  Washington  and  collection  personnel  both  in  Washington  and 
its  ten  regional  offices  makes  an  effcrc  to  recover  the  loan.    Until  late  in  fis- 
cal year  1972,  systematic  collections  on  defaulted  loans  were  limited  by  staff 
resources.    Fifty- two  raBw  positions  were  requested  and  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
fiscal  year  1972  to  help  strengthen  the  collection  effort.    The  first  thirty-two 
field  collections  staff  were  allocated  to  the  regions  st  that  time.    These  were 
filled  through  ro-assignment  of  Office  of  Education  staff.    All  collection  prac- 
tices and  procedures  follow  those  set  forth  in  Che  regulations  implementing  the 
Federal  Claims  and  Collection  Act  of  1966. 

Major  Objectives  -  Fiscal  Year  1974: 

A  major  goal  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  to  increase  the  recoveries  on  de- 
faulted loans.    These  recoveries  are  expected  to  reach  $5,700,000  in  the  Fedieral 
program  againat  $2,500,000  In. fiscal  yeai;  1973.    These  estimates  are  subject  to 
change  with  additional  program  experience. 

Improved  program  monitoring  and  management  should  assist  in  reducing  the 
level  of  defaults.    A  major  effort  in  providing  preclaim  assistance  to  lenders 
will  contribute  to  the  objective  of  reducing  the  potential  default  level.  An 
increase  in  staff  in  fiscal  year  1974  hss  been  requested  under  the  Salaries  snd 
Expenses  Appropriations  to  effect  recoveries  on  existing  defaults  and  to  support 
increased  loan  volumes  and  improved  program  monitoring  and  management  activitiea. 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Estimate: 

Defaults  under  the  Federally  insured  phsse  of  the  progrsm  did  not  begin 
reschlng  the  Office  of  Education,  in  substsntial  number,  until  late  in  fiscal 
year  1970;  therefore,  an  experience  factor  is  not  yet  available  for  estimatii^ 
the  rate  of  default  on  the  amount  of  loans  assumed  to  be  er4tering  or  in  rep^Vincnt. 
A  corresponding  lack  of  experience  exists  on  predicting  with  accuracy  the  rats  of 
recovery  on  defaulted  loans. 

Claims  on  Defaulted  Loana; 

Payments  to  lenders  for  claims  on  defaulted  student  loans  are  expected  to 
total  $48,919,000  in  197A,  an  increase  of  13,210,000  over  the  1973  estimate  of 
$35,709  ,  000.    The  projections  for  both  years  are  predicted  by  applying  an  assumed 
rste  of  default  to  the  estimated  value  of  loans  in  repayment.    Two  categories  of 
repayment  loana  are  con8idered--those  converting  to  repayment  during  the  fiscsl 
yesr  and  those  already  in  repayment  status  from  prior  years.    The  incidence  of 
default  is  assumed  to  be  consider sbly  higher  during  the  year  of  conversion  becauae 
no  pattern  of  payments  has  been  established.    Studies  made  by  selected  guarantee 
agencies  and  information  developed  on  installment  credit  borrowers  in  the  21  to 
34  age  group  Indicated  that  rates  might  be  as  high  as  7.5  percent  for  conversions 
and  2.5  percent  of  previous  year's  balance,  but  rates  of  6.5  percent  for  conversions 
snd  2.0  percent  of  previous  year  balance  in  repayment  are  used  in  this  estimate, 
becsuse  those  reates  provide  estimates  more  consistent  with  other  available  data. 

The' projected  overall  default  rate  for  the  Federal  program  is  higher  than 
that  anticipated  for  State  and  nonprofit  private  agency  and  reinsured  phases  of 
the  program.    Differencea  in  the  relative  management  resources  available  and  the 
operations  of  th^  tMO  parts  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  have  been  par- 
tially responsible  for  this  difference.    Federal  program  operates  on  an  interstate 
basis  and  includi  a  lendera  who  are  not  supervised  by  established  supervisory 
agencies  (Federal  Reserves,  FDIC,  etc.).    State  agency  activities  are,  for  the 
most  part,  restricted  to  a  given  state  area  and  do  not  permit  unsupervised  lenders 
such  as  proprietary  schools  to  make  student  loans. 
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Another  reason  for  the  difference  between  "default  rates"  for  the  Federal 
program  versus  guarantee  agency  programs  Is  that  In  the  Federal  program,  the 
figures  represent  total  claims  received  from  lenders  for  defaults;  whereas.  In 
the  case  of  the  guarantee  agencies,  the  figures  are  not  claims  received,  but  are 
the  net  after  the  agencies  and  lendera  have  made  further  collection  efforts. 
There  is  also  a  difference  In  the  kind  of  constltutent  served  under  the  Federally 
insured  and  state  agency  phases  of  the  program.    The  Federal  program  has  a  sub- 
stantially greater  proportion  of  its  loans  serving  the  vocational  education  and 
lower  Income  student.    Many  of  the  state  agencies  have  guaranteed  relatively  few 
loans  to  these  categories  of  students.    Preliminary  data  show  that  students  with 
vocational  loans  and  those  in  the  low  Income  groups  have  a  greater  propensity  co 
default. 


Receipts  and  Carryover; 


1*373              1974  Increase 
Est  Innate        Estimate  or 
Revised   Decrease 


Loans  repaid  (collections  on  defaulted 

loans)   $2,500,000  $5,700,000  $+3,200,000 

Insurance  premiums   2,405,000  2,870,000  +  465,000 

Interes t  income   78 7  ,  000  1 , 145 , 000  +   358, 000 

Carryover  balance   93.000  —  -  93,000 

Total  receipts  and  carryover...  5,765,000  9,715,000  +3,930,000 


Insurance  premiums  available  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1974  amount 
to  $2,870,000.    This  amount  relates  to  collections  and  receivables  on  loans  made 
in  prior  years  and  anticipated  billings  during  fiscal  year  1974.    The  Higher 
Education  Act  authorizes  the  charge  of  an  insurance  premium  in  the  amount  of 
one- fourth  of  one  percent  per  annum.    The  premiums  are  actually  collected  in 
advance  for  the  Interim  period  vhj.ch  can  run  for  £ive  years.    Amounts  collected 
are  therefore  available  for  obligation  as  they  are  earned,  or  at  the  rate  of 
l/20th  per  quarter,  the  equivalent  of  20  percent  per  annum  over  a  five  year 
period.    Billings  during  1974  are  estimated  at  $5,375,000  or  an  average  of 
$6.50  on  some  827,000  loans.    Amounts  available  for  obligation  consisting  of  20 
percent  of  this  total,  $1,075,000,  and  monies  available  from  prior  years  billings, 
$1,795,000,  give  an  estimated  $2,870,000  in  insurance  premium  income  for  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

/ 

The  1974  estimate  includes  increases  in  collections  on  defaulted  loans  of 
$3^200,000  over  the  level  iastimated  for  1973.    Tctal  collections  of  $5,700,000 
aasumfts  a  recovery  rate  of  ten  percent  of  the  total  default  dollars  (approxi- 
mately $57,000,000)  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  19/4.  This 
assumed  percentage  of  recovery  is  based  upon  the  experie:7.ce  (15  percent)  of 
the  collections  division  of  the  FHA  Title  I  Home  Improvement  Program  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Which  has  the  most  comparable 
collections  operation*    The  adjustment  to  ten  percent  gives  consideration  to 
the  unique  conditions  of  the  program  already  cited  which  make  collections  more 
difficult,  and  to  the  need  to  train  adequately  Office  of  Education  personnel 
reassigned  from  other  programs* 
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Federal  Reinsurance  Program 


1973 
Estimate 
Revised 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


Estimate 


Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 
Clalros  paid .  (obligations) . 
Receipts  and  carryover.... 


$19,156,000 
^2,440,000 


$22,982,000  +  $3,826,000 
-4,303,000  -1,863,000 


Tocal,  Budget  authority..... 


16,716,000 


18,679,000 


+1,963,000 


Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose: 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  authorized  the  Office  of  Education 
to  reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  Che 
extent  of  80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  agency 
In  meeting  its  obligation  to  lenders  as  a  result  of  default  by  student  borrowers.  • 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  amendment  was  to  substitute  Federal  credit . 
In  lieu  ot  further  advances  to  the  States  pursuant  to  Section  422  of  the  Act. 
The  effect  of  the  80  percent  reinsurance  is  to  increase  the  guarantee  capacity 
of  the  agency  by  a  factor  of  five. 


Scope  of  the  Program: 

IVenty-four  s  tat  as  and  the  District  of  Columbia  currently  have  agreements 
to  guarantee  student  loans,    ^ranty-one  of  these  agencies  operate  their  programs 
directly;  five  have  contracted  with  United  Student  Aid  funds,  Inc.,  a  private 
nonprofit  agency,  to  administer  their  programs.    Reinsurance  agreements  are 
currently  effective  in  23  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  nearly  $2,400,000,000  in  outstanding  loans  will  be  rein- 
sured under  the  Federal  Reinsurance  Program — approxitnetely  41  percent  of  all 
outstanding  loans  insured  under  the  Guaranteed  Stude^.it  Loan  Progi;am.    An  addi- 
tional $750,000,000--  or  about  12  percent  of  all  outstanding  loans — is  guaranteed 
by  state  agencies,  but  not  reinsured  by  the  Federal  GovemiiM&nt.    Texas  (through 
July  29,  1971)  and  Wisconsin  have  programs  of  dire  :t  State  loans  to  students. 
The  lav  authorizes  th*  Office  of  Education  to  pay  interest  benefits  on  behalf 
of  eiioible  atudenta,  but  these  programs  are  not  entitled  to  Federal  reinsurance. 


Operation  of  the  Program    -    Collection  Efforts: 

In  the  case  of  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
the  guarantee  agency  requires  diligent  collection  efforts  on  the  part  of  Che 
iender  prior  to  paying  claims.    After  default  the  agency  has  the  responsibility 
Co  recover  the  loss.    Eighty  percent  of  the  payments  made  by  defaulted  borrowers 
to  the  agency  are  returned  to  the  Federal  Governa^nt.    The  Federal  Government 
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has  no  direct  responsibility  for  making  collections.    The  agreement  providing  for 
reinsurance  of  guaranteed  loans  includes  standards  to  be  met  by  the  guarantee 
Agency,    Program  reviews  are  conducted  to  assure  that  they  are  conducting  ^'.helr 
business  according  to  the  Office  of  Education'*  s  agreement  with  them. 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Estimate; 

Although  the  State  and  private  non*-proflt  agenc7  prograffls  have  been  In 
existence  longer  than  the  Federal  Insurance  Program,  the  same  general  problems 
exist  In  estimating  the  amount  of  defaults  (nature  of  nhe  program*  etc.). 
Because  of  thi  differences  In  operations  and  constituency  served  In  the  rein- 
sured program  described  in  detail  in  the  statement  on  the  Federal  Insurance 
Program^  the  rates  used  in  projecting  reinsured  defaults  are  assumed  to  be 
slightly  lower.    In  addition^  estimating  under  the  reinsurance  program  Is 
further  complicated  since  some  agencies  do  not  request  reimbursement  on  every 
defaulted  loan.    Experience  through  fiscal  year  1972  suggested  that  there  Is 
also  a  considerable  lag  between  time    f  default  and  agency  filing  for  rein- 
surance payments.    Recoveries  under  this  phase  of  the  prograt^^  are  also  difficult 
to  estimate  since  the  collection  efforts  among  the  agencies  varies  In  level 
of  sophistication. 

Claims  on  Defaulted  Loans: 

Payments  to  agencies  for  reinsured  clalma  are  expected  to  total  $22,982,000 
in  1974,  an  Increase  of  about  $3,800,000  over  estimated  obligations  of  $19,156,000 
la  fiscal  year  1973,    The  projections  for  both  years  vere  made  by  applying  an 
asaumed  rate  of  4,0  percent  to  loans  estimated  to  be  converting  to  repayment  and 
1,0  percent  of  previous  year  balance  In  repayment.    This  gave  an  estimated 
overall  rate  of  3,4  percent  of  all  agency  loans  In  repayment  m  1974. 


Receipts; 


r974 
Estimate 


1973 
Estimate 

  Revised 

Loans  repaid  (collections  on  defaulted 

loans)   $1,800,000 

Interest  income   575,000 

Carryover  -  •  •  •  65,000 

Total  receipts   2,440,000 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


$3,600,000 
703,000 


4,303,000 


.^+1,800,000 
+  128,000 
-  65.000 

+  1,863,000 


The  1974  estimate  includes  increases  in  collections  on  defaulted  loans  of 
$1^800,000  over  the  level  estimated  for  1973,    The  assumed  percentage  of  re- 
covery on  default  dollars  outstanding  (estimated  $37,500,000)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  flacal  year  is  the  ssme  rate  (lO  percent)  used  for  Federal  collections 
estimate.    The  rate  will  vary,  however,  among  the  agencies.    Eighty  percent  of 
all  collected  becomes  available  as  income  ,  to  the  Student  Loan  insurance  Fund. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
r.  Program  Purpose  and  AccotnpllshiQgnts 
Activity:    Loans  purchased  upon  defaults  of  student  borrovers 


1974 


Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$46,640,000         Indefinite  $  57,883,000 


Purpose;    The  fund  was  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Higher  Education  Act- 
uf  1965  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  payments  on  defaults  by 
student  borrowers  under  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program.    The  liability 
of  the  fund  was  substantially  increased  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendment  of  1968 
which  authorizes  the  Cotnaissionfir  to  reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  States  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  at  80  percent  of  default. 

Explanation:    To  make  available  to  the  Commissioner,  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
funds,  for  payments  in  connection  with  default  of  insured  and  reinsured  loans  by 
student  borrowers. 


Accomplishmants  in  1973;    Further  training  and  progressive  experience  of  collec- 
tions personnel  assigned  to  the  field  resulted  in  significant  improvements  in 
recovering  on  defaulted  Joans .    The  level  of  on-site  lender  and  school  program 
reviews  was  greatly  increased.    Improved  pre-claims  assistance  and  skip-rfacing 
services  were  provided  to  lenders  through  the  central  office. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Improved  collections,  program  monitoring  and  management 
should  assist  in  reducing  the  level  of  defaults.    A  major  effort  in  providing 
preclaim  assistance  to  lenders  will  contribute  to  the  objective  of  reducing  the 
potential  default  level.  ^ 


/ 
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Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
Gross  Loans  Insured  and  Guaranteed 

1971  1972  1973  1974 

Amount  of  Loans;  " 

Federally  Insured.  $1,121,849,000  $1,830,013,000  $2,562,161,000  $3,464,161,000 
Guarantee  age"-:.-s      2.210.261.000     2.803.674,00  0     3^427,356.000    4, 196-596. 000 

Total   $3,332,110,000  $4,633,687,000  $5,989,517,000  $7,660,757,000 

Loan  Volume; 

Federally  Insured.  1,183,561  1,875,435  2,553,435  3,380,435 

Guarantee  agencies  2.500.956  3  .  065.38  i  3  ,  643,390  4.349.390 

Total   3,684,517  4.940,816  6.196,825  7,729,825 

Average  Loan   $965  $1,036  $1,079  $1,090 


Data  on  Defaults 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Fiscal  years  1968-1970 

Fiscal  year  1971  

Fiscal  year  1972  

Fiscal  year  1973  est.. 
Fiscal  year  1974  est.. 

Total  


Federally 
Insured 


No. 

2,504 
8,854 
20,211 
38,726 
52.152 


Amount 

$  2,082 
8,042 
18,554 
35,706 
48.916 


Guaranteed- 
Reinsured 


No. 


Amount 


3,882  $  3,107 
9,324  7,916 


14,164 
22,069 
26,175 


12,153 
19,  156 
22.982 


Total 


No. 

6,386 
18,178 
34,375 
60,795 
78.327 


Amount 

$  5,189 
15,958 
30,707 
54,862 
71.898 


122,447       113,300        75,614  .65,314    198,061  178,614 


Fiscal  years  1968-1970  —  $       831    $       800  —  $  812 

Fiscal  year  1971   —  908  —  848  —  877 

.  Fiscal  year  1972   —  918    858  —  893 

Fiscal  year  1973  est..  —  922  —  868  —  902 

Fiscal  year  1974  est..  —  938  ---  878  —  917 
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Thursday,  March  15,  iy73. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOAN  AND 
INSURANCE  FUND 

Payment  of  Partigipatiox  Sales  Ins'jfficiencies 

WITNESSES 

PETER  P.  MUIBHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB  PGR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DB.  JOHN  B.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION/DESIGNATE 

S.  W.  HERBELL,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUBBAU  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  J.  BAREPOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OPPICEB,  OPPICE  OP  DEP- 
UTY COMMISSIONER  POB  HIGHEB  EDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OPPICEB 

OSCAB  P.  SHIELDS,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHABLES  MILLEB,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
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Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and 
Insurance  Fund 


OE^ecl  Clat«6eitiaii  (in  thouandi  of  dolltn) 


Identifieatlcm  code  09-4(M312-0-3-402       1972  actual    1973  est.      1974  est. 


23.0  Rentf  communications,  and  utilitiet   f3  |5 

25.0  Other  Mrvica                                       7  6  6 

33.0  Inveitinenb  tnd  loAiu                         15.279  12.000  10.000 

43.0  Intereit  and  dividends                         28.923  2B.&54  29.276 


Toul  costs,  funded-   44»209      40.873  39*297 

94.0  Change  in  selected  resources   -4.207     -2*002  --8.057 


99. 0       ToUl  obUgfttions   40.002      38.871  3i.240 


 Prolr«m  mad  Fuunont  (in  thouswids  of  doliirs) 

Idtntifiealion  code  09-40-431 2-<>-3-402  1972  actual    ifi73  eat.      ifl74  est. 

P^W*ai  by  ■ctintiest 
Canting  costs,  funded: 

)•  Interest  eipenK  on  participation 

certificatBj             <   11,028  IQ.698  10.476 

2.  Interest  eipcnies  to  Treajury.   17.895  18.156  |8.600 

3.  Faulitiea  mana^ment  enpeiues   13  J5 

4.  Administrative  expense   7  6  6 

Total  operating  costs,  funded....  28.930  28.873  29.297 

Ch&ngt  in  selected  resources  *   —2  —2  —2 

Tctal  operating  costs   28.928  28.871  29.295 

Cagiul  outlay,  funded: 

Conitruction  loans  to  higher  education 

"ttlitutions.    15.279  12.000  fO.000 

t-hange  in  selected  resources '   -4.579  -2,500  -8.555 

Adjuitmentt  in  selected  resources  (loan 

obligations)    374  50O  50l^ 

Total  capital  outlay,  oblreations   11,074  t0.000  1.945 

10  Total  obligations   40.002  38.871  "~7k240 

E^nandngt 
Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 
)  1      Federal  funds:  Investment  income  from 

participation  sales  funds   -298  -339  -512 

14     Noo-FederaS    sourea    <20  US.C. 
n32c-3): 

Loans  repaid   -7. 073  -8. 000      -fl.  600 

o   v.r—   -15.027  -15,060 

'?  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligaUoni   -374  -500  -500 

21  lAiobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year  -144.094  -126,633  -110.956 

22  Unobligated  balance  transferred  from 

,  P"t»«P*tio"**lesfund   -6,325  -2.160 

23  Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  P*r- 

^ .  , ,  t»cipation  tales  fund   4. 878"  5. 220       5  959 

2»  UncAiigated  balance  available,  end  of  year  126. 633  1 10, 956  102  926 
31   Redemption  of  agency  debt  (rrtirtmenl 

of  participation  certificates)   6. 325      .  2. 180   

Bwltet  authority.   4, 692  iisS  4*497 

Budget  authority:  1 
Current: 

42  Transferred  from  other  accounu   2.961  '2,921  2,944 

43  Appraprsation  (adjusted)   2,961  :;kI  2,94S 

Permanrnt: 

60        AMMprtatioB  (indtfirote)   1,7M  1,6Z7  1,SI» 

Relation  of  obtigattons  to  outlays: 

71  Obliffitionsiftcurred.net   17.275  15.005-  6,568 

11  2rf?*               »t«rt  cf  year   30, 536  23. 342       23. 986 

74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year   -23,342  -23,986  -14,978 

^       Outlays   24.469  14.361  ~~I5^76 

iBiUnctt  of  lelcctcd  rnourcei  srt  id«ti»iCad  th*  »t«tcm«Dt  «l  fiaiscUl 
condiii'*'? 
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Revenue  end  Eipeoie  (in  thouMndi  of  dolUri) 

1972  actual    1973  eat.     1974  eat. 

Conitruction   loam   to    higher  education 
iiutitutioni: 

Revenue   15.280      1  5.366  '5.572 

E«penie   -28. 930    -28. 873    -29. 297 

Net  loM  for  the  year..   -13.650    -13.507  -b.725 

Financial  Condition  (in  thousands  of  dollari) 

11>71  actual   1972  actual  1973  eat.     1974  cat. 

Drawing  account  with  Treas- 
ury  1 74. 629     149. 975     1 34. 942     1 1 7. 904 

AccounUreceivable.net   3.887        5.983        4.000  4,060 

Interest  collections  held  by  or 
fort-uitee  ,   1.337        1.595        1.310  1.250 

Interest  collections  in  escrov 
;o.  w-itee   -289        -179        -494  -480 

Selected  «t.^jti:>  Deferred 
charges:  Discounts  on  prr- 

ticipatlon  certificate*   33  31  29  2  7 

Loans  receivable,  net: 
.^cadnnic  facilities  construe* 

tiou  !r-n«  ....     47^.  541     480. 747     484.  120     485. 520 

Foreclosed  rcademic  facili-  / 

ties   627  627 

Total  asseto   652.1^     638.152     624. 5M  606.908 


LaabiliUes: 

Currenl:  Accounts  payable  and  , 

acaued  liabilities   3.^70        3.220       3. 781  3.342 

Long-term: 

Participation  certificates  out- 
s  tk  n  d  i  ng— participation 

sales  funds   191. 139     164»8M     182. 634  182.634 

Principal  collections  in  es- 
crow for  trustee   281           179          459  500 

Principal  payments  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  redemption  of 

participation  certificate*..  -4. 494     -2. 945     -6. 265  -12. 265 

Net  long-term  Itabili- 

Ue*   186.926     182.048     176.828  170,869 

Toul  liabilitie*   190.296     185.266     180.6W  174.211 

Government  emuty: 

Undisbursed  loan  obligations!.  32.100      27.521       25.021  IC,466 

Unobligated  baUnce   144.094     126.633     110.956  107.926 

Toul  fund  balance   176. 194     154.  154     135. 977  "Hi.  392 

Invested  capital  and  earnings.  285.648     298.730     307,948  315.305 

TouK^vernmcnt  equity-  461.842  *^52.«84     443. 92^  434.697 

>  The  "Chanic  In  lelccted  reiource*"  cDtriet  on  the  program  and  fin*acin| 
tchedulc  icUtc  to  thcic  itcmi. 


Analysis  of  Cbaafe  in  Govefnment  Equity  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  

1S71  actual  1972  actual   1S73  e«t.     1074  eat 


Interest-bearing  capital: 

Start  of  year                         464. 217  461. 897     452. 895     443. 968 

Lmos  Slid  advances  ouUtand- 

ing  tran^erred  From  higher 

education  facilities  corutruc« 

tion...   8.661     

Capiui  transferred  to  retained 

earnings  for  operating  cosu.     -10.981  -9.002     -8. 927  -9.271 

Endofyear                         46L897  452.895     443.968  '34.697 

Retained  earnings: 

Start  of  year   -55         -11  -43 

Net  loss  for  the  year   - 1 3. 650    - 1 3. 507    - 1 3. 725 

Replenishment  of  retained 

earnings  for  operating  cosU.    9.002        8,927  9.271 

Appropriation  for  participation 

sales  insufficiencies   4. 692        4. 548       4. 497 


End  of  year     -H  ~43 


Total  Government  equity 
(end of yesr)-. .......    452.884     443,925  434.697 
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PAYArEXT  OP  PARTICIPATION  SAi  ES  INSUFFICIKXCIES 


Progrrin  and  nmindng  (ii  thou'.indi  of  Holi^r.v 

Identification  code  09-40  0272-0-1  fi02  1972  actuU  1973  eat.  1074  e*t. 
Riuncin*: 

Budget  autUirSt)       

Budget  authority: 

40  Appropriation  (current,  definite)   2,961         2.921  2,948 

4 1  Transferred  to  Higher  Edur  ^.tion  Facilitiei 

Loan  and  Insurance  Fur.d   —2,961       — ^,921  -2,948 

43        An>ropriition  (adtjtuted)  
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Mr.  Flood.  Wc  have  one  more  item  with  you,  Peter,  Higher  edu- 
cation facilities  loan  and  insurance  fund. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 
Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  statement,  I  see. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  have  a  short  statement  and  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  read  that  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

GENERAX,  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  most  happy  to  appear  before  you  to  present  our  request  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  Higher  education  facilities  loan  and  insurance 
fund. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  established  a  revolving  fund 
for  loans  made  under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act^ 
now  subsumed  by  title  VII,  part  C,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as 
amended— and  authorized  sales  of  such  loans  to  the  private  credit 
market,  with  the  proceeds  going  into  the  fund  to  be  used  for  making 
new  loans.  Since  operations  under  this  program  ceased  in  fiscal  year 
1970  when  the  annual  ;nterest  grant  program  was  implemented,  new 
loans  can  now  be  made  .•"^nly  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  withdrawn 
from  previor  ily  committed  but  undi^ursed  loans. 

It  is  anticipated  that  fund^  withdrawn  from  early  commitments  will 
support  four  new  loans  totaling  $1,945,000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Smce  the  interest  received  on  the  facilities  loans  is  less  than  the 
interest  we  must  pay  on  the  participation  certificates  sold  in  pri-  • 
years,  appropriations  for  insufficiencies  are  needed  each  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  ive  will  need  $4,497,000  for  this  purpose.  Of  this 
amoimt,  $1,649^000  is  covered  by  an  indefinite  permanent  appropria- 
tion and  the  femaindefj  $2,948,000,  is  being  requested  now  as  part  of 
an  annual  api)ropriation.  This  amount  is  $51,000  below  the  1973  level 
because  of  an  increase  in  investment  income  to  the  fund. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 
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NEW  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORlTy 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  the  higher  education  legislation  which  was  enacted 
last  year  included  new  ?.uthority  to  insure  leans  for  academic  facilities. 

Do  you  plan  to  use  the  authority?  If  so,  how  many  such  loans  would 
be  insured  in  19741 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  do  not  plan  to  use  that  authority  for  new  loans 
in  1974.  The  amount  that  we  have  in  the  budget  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  those  loans  will  be  to  cover  the  cost  of  loans  that  have  been 
implemented  prior  to  1974. 

NEED  FOR  APPROPKIATION  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Flood.  Here  .is  something :  You  know,  in  10  years  you  fellows 
would  not  ask  for  appropriation  language,  you  knew  better.  You 
would  come  up  with  an  armed  guard  to  ask  for  approjjriation  language. 
Somebody  would  say  "We  ought  to  have  appropriation  language," 
Somebody  else  would  say  "Do  not  go  up  and  ask  those  characters  for 
appropriation  language;  you  will  get  your  head  knocked  off." 

Now  every  week  in  the  1974  show  up  you  come  up  with  your  brothers 
and  your  sisters  and  your  cousins  and  your  aunts,  now  you.want  appro- 
priation language. 

Now  you  are  here  and  you  are  asking  for  it.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  can  keep  this  up.  This  is  a  new  ball  game.  Now  you  are  asking  for 
new  appropriation  language,  but  not  for  any  money.  What  do  you 
want  with  the  language  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  may  need  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

The  basic  law  requires  the  language  in  order  to  obligate  the  funds. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  was  afraid  you  would  say  something  like  that.  Thank 
you,  Dr.  Muirhead. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  shall  look  forward  to 
appearing  before  you  again.  We  shall  look  forward  to  returning  and 
making  a  presentation  on  the  BOG's  program  and  try  to  sort  of  bring 
the  pieces  together  that  we  have  shared  during  the  back  and  forth  col- 
loquy during  my  presentation.  We  very  much  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALfH,  EDUCATION,  AND  VJFLF?RE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Revised  LVJt 

Appropriation   $    4,548,000^^$  4,497,000^^^ 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 
"Federal  funds" 

Investment  Income  from  participation  sales  funds.,  339,000  512,000 

"Non-Federal  fioarces" 

Interest  income   15,027,000  15,060,000 

Loans  repaid   8,000,000  8,600,000 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations   500,000  500,000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  from  participation 

sales  funds   2,180,000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  participation 

.  ..sales  funds                                                                    .     -5,220,000  -5,959,000 

Unobligated  balance,  beginning  of  year                               126,633,487  110,956,487 

Unobllfiated  balance,  end  of  year                                       -110,956,487  -102,926,487 

Redemption  of  agency  debt  (retirement  of  participa- 
tion certificates)   -2,180,000   

Total,  obligations   38,871,000  31,240,000 

1^/  These  sums  include  indefirite  permanent  appropriations  in  the  following  amounts 
under  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices 

 Appropriation  Act,  1967:    1^73  -  $1,627,000,  and  1974  -  $1,549,000.  Definite 

annual  appropriations  are  needed  to  fund  the  balances:    $2,921,000  in  1973,  and 
$2,948,000  in  1974. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


Page  1973  1974  Increase  or 

Ref »  .  Estimate  Sst  Imate  Decrease 

133     Operating  expenses: 

(a)  Interest  expense: 

(1)  Interest  expense  on  Parti- 

cipation Certificates.  .  .    $10,698,000    $  10,A76,000    $  -222,000 

(2)  Interest  expense  to 

Treasury   18,156,000  18,800,000  +6AA,000 

(3)  Adniinistracive  expenses...  4,000  4,000 
(A)  Facilities  management 

expenses   1 3 , 000  1 5 , 000  +2 , 000 

133      Construction  loans   10.000,000  1,945,000  -8.055,000 

Total  obligations   38,871,000  31,240,000  -7,631,000 


Budget  Authorlt^by  Activity 


Page  1973  1974  Increase  or 
Ref.  Estlmato  Estimate  Decrease 

134      Operating  costs: 

(a)  Interest  expense  on  Parti- 
cipation Cerfiticates 

(total  Budget  Authority  -  .  -  . 

by  Activity)   $    4,548.000^'$    4,497,000^'$  -51,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Rent,  com»?unications,  and  utilities.....  $         13,000  $         15,000  $  -J-2,O00 

Other  services   4,000  4,000 

Investment  and  loans   10,000,000  1,945,000  -8,055,000 

Interest  and  dividends   28.854.000  29,276,000  +422,000 

Total  obligations  by  object   38,871,000  31,240,000  -7,631,000- 


1,/  These  sums  include  indefinite  permanent  appropriations  in  the  following  amounts 
under  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"    in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967:    1973  -  $1»627,000,  and  1974  -  $1,549,000. 
Definite  annual  appropriations  are  needed  to  fund  the  balances:    $2,921>000  in 
1973,  and  $2,948,000  in  1974. 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  obligations   $38,871,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   31.240,000 

Net  change   -7,631,000 

 Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases ; 
A.  Built-in: 

1.  Interest  expenses  to  Treasury   $18,156,000  $  +644,000 

2.  Facilities  management  expenses   13.000  +2.000 

Total,  increases     +646,000 

Decreases : 

A.  Built-in; 

1.    Interest  expenses  on  participation  cer- 
tificates  10,698,000  -222,000 

B.  Program; 

1.    Construction  loans   10.000.000  -8,055,000 

Total,  decreases     -8,277,000 

Totals  net  change     -7 ^ 631 1 000 

Summary  of  Changes 

19 V3  Budget  authority  $  4,548,000 

1974  Budget  authority   4,497.000 

Net  change.....   -51,000 


Base 


Change  from  Base 


Decreases : 


A.  Built-in! 

1.    Interest  expense  ♦^n  participation  cer- 
tificates  


$  4.548.000 


-51.000- 


Total,  net  change 


-51.000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases; 
A.  Bullt-ln; 

1.  Interest  expense  to  Treasury. --An  increase  of  $64  ♦,000  will  result  in  total 
expenses  of  $18,800,000  for  1974  compared  to  $18,156,000  in  1973.    Interest  expense 
is  based  on  certifications  by  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  and  is 
computed  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  paid  out  of  loans  under  this 
title  or  available  as  capital  to  the  fund  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance 
in  the  fund  during  the  year. 

2.  Facilities  management  expenses. — An  increase  of  $2,000  will  bring  the 
total  to  $15,0C0  in  1974  compared  to  $13,000  in  1973.    This  expense  is  paid  for 
the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  foreclosed  academic  facilities. 

Decreases: 

A.  Built-in; 

1.    Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies. — A  decrease  in  obliga- 
tions of  $222,000  will  result  in  total  obligations  of  $10,476,000.    This  amount 
would  be  obtained  from  investment  income  from  the  Participation  Sales  Trust  Fund 
totaling  $512,000,  Interest  collections  totaling  $:  '67,000,  and  appropriated  funds 
totaling  $4,497,000.    On  an  appropriation  basis,  the     -'uested  $4^497,000  represents 
a  decrease  of  $51,000  below  the  1973  level  of  $4,3<4d,LjJ.    This  decrease  is  caused 
primarily  by  an  increase  in  investment  income. 

B.  Pto&ram; 


1.    Construction  loans.— A  decrease  of  $8,055,000  is  included  In  the  1974 
lending  level.    This  decrease  will  support  4  new  projects  totaling  $1,945,000  In 
1974  compared  to  17  projects  totaling  $10,000,000  in  1973.    Funds  are  made  available 
from  withdrawals  of  prior  year  commitments. 
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Authorizing  Leglalatlon 

,  1974  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended: 

Title  VII,  Part  C  -  Loans  for  Construction  of 

Academic  Facilities   $150,000,000  $   

Participation  Sales  Act   Indefinite  4,497,000 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
P.L.  92-318 

1*A«T  (' — l^tANs  K(»u  Ciissrrn  (TioN  (»r  Ac.xdkmic  lv\i  ir.niF.s 

.\l  TIIORIZATIUN 

Skc.  741.  (a)(1)  The.  ('oniniissionor  i^hall  rany  out  »i  ^Mopiini  of 
iuitkiri|||r  jiiul  insuring  loiins,  in  iiccor  luMi'c:  witli  the  provisions  of  tliN 
part. 

(2)  The  GouimissioiUM-  w  twitlun'i/cd  to  make  loans  to  institutions 
of  highpf  educutiim  and  to  higher-  ('(lut'Jition"l>uiiding  aKnicios  for  th»» 
construction  of  ai'mlemic  faciliticH  ni(\\  to  insurn  lonns. 

(b)  For  the  pin  pose  of  nmking  nnyincnti;  into  the  fii^.id  cstriblishcd 
under  section  744,  there  n\v  \wtv\>y  nutlior  ized  to  bt'  appropiittted 
$r>O,0fl0,0t)O  for  the  liscid  voir  midirig  June  =^0,  1972,  $l()n.O()(MK)()  for 
the  fisrnl  vear  ending  .liirre  MU  li>7.\  $150,000,000  for  the  fisoil  yvwv 
I'ndingilrrue  'M.  I!)74.  i\nd  $iiOt).00(»,(H)0  for  the  Hstid  ye»r  eiriling  »fnne 
1975.  Slims  npproprrnted  [nnrsiiant  to  ri»is  siihseetion  foniriv  fiscal 
year  shall  be  avnihiMr  without  firH-iilyeiir  limitations. 

I2n  It.S.C,  Kiiticttil  Jiiln'  'JX  H)7a.  IMi.  iVl-HW.  Htf.  UH.  Si\  Shil.  -1>'». 

Kl.tOIUILITV  t.ONlJlTlONW,  AMOUNTS,  ANO  TKRKfS  OF  ijOANR 

Se(;.  742.  (a)  No  loan  pursiitint  to  this  puii  slinll  l)e  uiiide  imktss  thu 
Commissioner  firiJs  ( I )  tlint  not  less  tlian  20  per  centum  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  facility  will  be  fiiiniiced  fr  Jin  non-Fedeml  sources, 
(2 )  that  the  oppliaint  is  unable  to  secure  the  imoiint  of  such  loan  from 
other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  en ii ally  as  favor'able  us  tlie 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  part,  (:\)  that  the 
construction  will  be  imdcrtakcii  in  an  i^onomical  manner  ami  t/iat  it 
will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  uxtravagnnt  design  or  inaterials,  and  (4) 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  fHcility 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  nutpationt  care  of  students  aiul 
institutional  personnel,  no  finiinc.uil  iissistnnco  will  be  provided  sitcli 
pmiect  under  titlp.  IV  of  the  I  lorisiiig  .\et  of  1950. 

(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  secured  in  such  manner 
and  shall  be  i-enaid  wit  hi  m  snrli  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  ('ommissioner^  audit  shall  bear  interest  at  (1)  » 
rate  determine<l  by  the  Commissioner  wh  ich  shall  not  be  less  than  a  l>er 
annum  r%tc  that  is  one-quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  average 
annual  iiiterest  rate  »  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  tlie  I'nited 
States  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
precedi.ig  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  I  per  cen- 
tum,  or  (2)  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum,  wliiohever  is  the.  lesser. 
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Sec.  743.  (a)  FiiMuu'lal  trunsartioiis  of  the?  ComniissioJior  iiiulor  this 
part,  cxci'pt  witli  rPspiM-t  to  u(lfMinistr«ti\ c  oxponscs^  slt,»!'  ih»  liiial  and 
conclusive  on  »]1  oflircrs  of  fJi^  (;o\*orhinriit  and  shall  not  In*  iTN  icwahlt' 
by  any  court. 

(b)  In  the  |K*rfoi-nuuiv<«  ()f.  'm\\\  with  icspcft  to.  tlvi*  l')\tu-tions. 
powurs,  juul  <lnti('S  in  hini  hy  this  jiart.  thi*  ('onmiissioMiT  iiiay- 

(1)  i)rescnbp  .such  ruh's  and  iv/^iilatioiis  as  nuiy  \u*  niTossary  " 
to  fMir?-y  out  the  piir poses  of  this  part^ 

•  {'2)  SUP  and  ho  siicd  in  any  comt  of  iwonl  of  a  Stat**  ha\  in^ 
f^cMiPial  jui  isdirtion  or  in  any  district  court  of  thv  ruitvd  States, 
and  such  distritt  conits  slinli  Iniv**  jurisdiction  of  ci^il  ai^ttons 
arising  itndrr  tliir  pjiri  without  rcpud  to  tlu'  amount  in  e<in- 
trovrrsy,  and  nuy  arfinu  iiistifntcd  uuilei-  this  siihsortion  by  or 
apiliisr  the  ('oniniisHioiicr  shall  stir\iv<*  not witlistaudin;;  any 
clmii^*  in  thp.  i)crsou  lu-rupyiu^  the  oflicc  of  tho  (^)nnuissiojivr  or 
any  vaetiucy  in  such  office:  lint  no  attjM'hnient,  iniiuicl  ion.  ^r-iruish- 
mtint,  or  otiici*  siiiiilaT-  process,  UK'sue  or  iiiial,  shall  he  issued 
against  the  ('onuui.ssionei  nv  property  nndei-  his  control,  and  noth- 
ing hcroiu  shall  he  coiistnipd  to  except  litigation  arising  out  of 
activities  uuilor  this  part  t'miu  the  apldicatiou  of  srctious  r)()7(b) 
and  Sir  and  267S>  of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

foreclose  on  anv  property  or  coiuuicu<?e  any  action  to  pro- 
tect or  enforce  any  riglit  conferred  upon  hiiu  by  any  law,  contract, 
or  other  agreeuu'ut,  aiul  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure 
or  any  other  sale,  any  property  in  oonnectioii  with  whieb  he  bus 
made  a  loan  pursuant  to  tins  part;  ainK  in  the  <»vent  of  any  such 
acquisition  (and  notwithstaiKruifr  t\ny  other  provisions  <!f  biw 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  ''>r  disposal  of  real  property 
b^  the  United  States).  coni])lele,  administer,  remodel  and  coin  ert, 
dispose,  of,  lease,  aiul  otUerwis*'  deal  witli,  micb  property;  exc<'i)t 
that  (1)  Such  tietion  shall  not  in-eclude  any  other  action  by  bini 
to  recover  anv  dciicicncy  in  the  amounts  loaned  and  [2)  any  sncii 
ttcquisition  nf  real  property  shall  not  deprive  auy  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  its  ciivil  or  crinuiial  jurisdiction  in  and 
ovtir  such  property  or  intpair  ibe  civil  lights  under  the  State  or 
local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on  such  property; 

(4)  sell  or  exchange  nt  public  or  private  sale,  oi-  lease,  real  oi- 
pei-soiial  property,  and  sell  or  exchange,  auy  securities  oi-  obliga- 
tions, upon  such  terms  as  he  may  tix ; 

(5)  subject  to  tlie  specihc-  Uuiitatioiis  in  this  part,  consent  to 
the  modification^  with  i-espeet  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  instalbuent  of  princi]>al  or  iiitcn'St,  seeui  ity,  or  any 
other  term  of  auy  contract  or  ugt^cmeut  to  whieb  be  is  a  J^aity  or 
which  has  been  transferred  toTiiin  pursuant  to  this  section  ;  and 

(6)  include  in  any  contract  or  instrument  made  p  ursuant  to 
this  part  such  other  covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against  use  of  tiie  facility, 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  nndor  this  part,  for  puiposi's 
described  in  section  782(1) ),  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purpose  of  this  part  will  be  achieved. 


REVOLVINO  L<MV  I'ltvp  .\*4f\  IN.SUUANCK  FUND  ' 

Sec.  744.  (a)  Tlu'rc  is  hereby  created  within  the  Treasury  a  s<*i)a- 
rate  fund  for  hi;!:her  c  Uicatiou  academic  facilities  loans  aivt  lonn 
insurance  (hercafier  in  this  section  called  the  "fund")  which  sliali  be 
available  to  the  Conunissioncr  without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  jmrposes  of  mailing  loans  and  insni  in^  loans 
under  tins  part.  The  total  of  any  loans  made  from  the  fund  in  auy 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  liniitations  specilied  in  approj)riation  acts. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  transfer  to  the  fuiul  available 
appropriations  j>rovided  under  section  741(b)  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  (^mmissioiier  as  interest  pay- 
ments or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  deviveil  by  bin)  from  his  operations  in  coimection 
with  this  pait,  'iicliiding  any  uior/  ys  derived  directly  or  iiulirectly 
from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  lieneftcial  interests  or  pai'ticipatioiis  in  assetii 
of  the  fund,  shall  oo  deposited  in  the  fund. 
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(2)  All  Joans,  expenses,  and  paynjents  pu/snant  to  oj>erations  of 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments  of  the  C'oinniissioner 
in  connection  with  sale,  nndor  section  802(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mort£affe  Association  Charter  Act,  of  participations  in  obiig^ations 
acquired  under  this  pait.  From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close  of 
eacli  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  intei-cst  on  the  cumulative  amount 
of  appropriations  paid  out  for  loans  under  this  [Jart  or  available  as 
capital  to  the  fnnJ,  \ess  the  average  nndisbm-sed  ca.^'  balance  in  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  snch  interest  shall  Ik  Jetermined  by 
the  Secrrtary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  cohsideration  the  average 
market  yield  dm-ing  tlio,  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  maturity  comi)arable  to  the  avcmeje 
maturity  of  loans  made  fron)  the  fund.  Interest  payments  may  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any 
interest  payments  so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  intere^l  If  at  any 
time  the  Commissioner  determines  that  moneys  in  the  fund  L'xceed  the 
present  and  any  reasonably  prospective  future  requirements  of  the 
fund,  such  excess  may  he  tre-nsferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 


1  Sec.  101(b)  (4)  of  P-L.  92-318  provides  ns  foUows : 

(4)  Thf  revolving  fund  crpnti-d  Ity  Hpctlnn  744  of  the  night>r  Ediicntlon  Act  of  lOOR 
HhuU  be  ilocmpd  to  u  nrntlrnintlun  of  tho  rcrolvlns  fund  created  by  section  '-105  of 
ttie  Hlshcr  Mdncatlnii  Facltltli'x  Art  of  IDOn.  Aitv  sumR  bi  tbe  fund  for  hlghfr  ediirn 
tlnn  acndemtc  fncllltleR  crpati>d  Uy  nw.h  xortlon  mti  on  the  date  of  ennctment  of  tlilH 
Act  shall  he  transferred  to  tttt*  fund  created  by  Hpctlon  144  of  the  Hl|;her  I-](lticntion 
Act  of  lOari.  nnd  iilt  kuoIi  fmuln  nlu\U  he  (Iei>nu>d  to  hnve  been  ninde  nvnllnble  for  kiicIi 
fund.  NotwlthKtnndlnj;  any  other  tirovlHtnn  of  Inw.  nnlexH  enacted  In  Kpeclflc  limitation 
uf  the  nrovlKlonK  of  thin  Heiiteiirc,  any  xtiiiix  iiiiitroprlated  itiirftunnt  to  flection  :fO'<(r) 
of  the  Ill{;hrr  Kditcatlon  rarilltlfs  Art  of  liiftlt  for  nny  fiscal  year  ending;  prior  to 
•^oly  1.  107:^.  which  havo  not  been  Innacd  under  title  III  of  that  Act  of  11i(!:(  Hhall  he 
deemed  to  hnv«»  been  aitproprhited  pnrKinint  tct  Hrctlon  741(h)  of  the  Higher  Mdnra 
tlon  Act  uf  IHQR  for  the  flseiil  yeiir  i-adiaK  .luiu-  :in,  li)7:{. 


ACADEMIC  FA(;iLlTIKH  LOAN  INSURANCE 

Sec.  746.  (a)  (1 )  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  nonprofit  private  higher  education  building 
agencies  to  procure  loans  for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities, 
the  Commissioner  may  insure  the  payment  of  interest  and  i)rincipal 
on  such  loans  if  snch  institutions  and  agencies  meet,  with  respect  to 
snch  loans,  criteria  pi'escribed  by  or  under  section  7i5~for  the  making 
of  annual  intei-est  grants  under  such  section.  . 

(2)  No  loan  insurance  under  paragraph  (1)  may  apply  to  much 
of  the  principal  amount  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  90  per  centum  f  the 
development  cost  of  the  academic  facility  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  was  made. 

(b)  (1)  The  ITnited  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  in- 
stitution or  agency  to  which  loan  insurance  has  been  issued  under  this 
section  the  amount  of  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  that  insurance, 
unless  the  Commissioner  for  good  cause  waives  its  right  of  recovery. 
Upon  making  any  snch  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  all  of  the  l  ights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payment  with  respect 
to  whicli  the  payment  was  made. 

(2)  Any  insurance  issued  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  the  institution  or 
agency  on  whose  behalf  such  insurance  is  issued,  and  as  to  any 
agency,  organization,  or  individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make 
a  loan  to  such  institution  or  agency,  in  reliance  thereon,  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  institution  or  agency 
or  on  the  part  of  the  u^^ency,  organization,  or  individual  who  makes 
or  contracts  to  make  such  loan. 

(c)  Insurance  may  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsec- 
tion j[a)  only  if  he  determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  maturity, 
security  (if  any),  and  schedule  and  amounts  of  repavments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable  and  in  accord  with 
i'eg:ulations,  including  a  determination  that  the  rate  of  interest  does 
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not  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Cominissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  nuige  of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  mar- 
ket fov  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  chari^  a  premium  for  such  insurance  in  au  amount 
reasonably  determined  by  hmi  to  be  necessary  to  cover  administra- 
tive expenses  and  probable  losses  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  Such 
insurance  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  teitnis  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 
P.L.  89-429 


He  it  enact ed  />y  the  Senutf  iinU  liume  of  HvpTfiM-ntativvH  of  tht 
Vnited  SiateH  of  Anu'rint  in  (  ongrrM^  ((Mnntihlcff^  Thnl  tliis  Art  nmy 
he  cited  as  the  "Partictpat  ion  Siiles  Arl  nf  HH^H". 

Skc.  ii.  (ft)  Sei-iion  »«hiir)  i>f  i\\e  Ketlenvl  Nntioiml  Mot  tpij^  Aaao- 
I'iiUion  Cluirter  Act  is  iinien<le<l — 

(1)  by  insertiMjr'M  1  )'*iujnio(liutely  foIloiving"(r)"; 

(2)  by  insert iii|r  t\hvr  •'inidertjikinjrs  mu!  «(-tjviti(»s**  a  comma 
au(l**herejuafter  in  tliissvtWrtion  -ailed  Mi'iists*,"** 

(3)  by  strikinjr  -'obi ijrat ions  off-'red  to  it  by  tlie  Housing  and 
Hon»e  Finance  Airency  or  its  AcbuiniKtralor,  or  by  sncli  Aj;oncy*s 
ronstituent  units  or  at:(MH*ies  or  the  l\wuls  thereof,  or  ai^y  Krat 
mortpi|res  in  wliich  l!»e  VuUmI  Slal(»s or  any  agency  or  instnimen- 
tality  tlierec»f'*  in  the  Hi-st  siMitence  thereof  anti  inM^rtinfi: 
•'moripijies  orotlicr  i  v|>Mof  fihJijjations  in  which  any  department 
or  agency  of  Tnllvd  Slates  listed  in  purttgrapU  (-2)  of  this 
subsection** ;  ... 

(■*)  by  striking  out  llie  lliird  sentence  thereof  and  sul»slitutuig 
therefor  the  foHowinjjr:  "Participations  or  other  instruments 
issned  by  t!»e  .Vssjx-iut ion  iinrsiuiut  to  this  subsection  shall  to  the 
same  extent  as  sei-nrit  ics  wliicli  aredirectobligations  of  orobliga* 
f  ions /rim ranfmi  ms  fo  jiriiicipal  or  interest,  by  the  Tnited  States 
l>e  lieenietl  to  W  exr;npt  sw-urities  v.-ithiu  the  meauiu^  of  laws 
ndininistered  ly  the  Sc<'iirities  and  Kxc'mnp*  (^omniissum.";  and 

(:»)  by  strikniK  onf  tJie  fourtli  senlen-e Inereof. 
tb)  Section  of  sndi  Act  is  fnillier  amended  by  adding  the 

ffdlowintr: 

**(^)  Snbje«'t  to  the  limitations  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  one  or  more  trnstb'  may  be  establi.shed  as  provided  in  this 
>nl>Hertion  by  earh  of  the  following  depart-nientJ;  or  lucencieft: 

"(A)  The  Fanners  Home  Administration  of^ the  Department  . 
of  Agricuhure,  but  only  with  respect  to  o]>erating  loans^  direct 
fnrni  ownersliiii  loans,  direct  housing 'loniiRj  and  direct  soil  and 
water  bmus.  S«cl»  tnists  may  not  l)e  estal>li-.^he<l  with  respect  to 
loans  for  bousing  for  the  elderly  under  sections  5(Ki  and  515(a) 
of  the  ITonsing  Act  of  1040,  nor  whh  res))ect  to  loans  for  nonfarm 
re<*reational  development.. 

"(B)  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Kducajion^  and  Welfare,  but  only  with  respect  to  loans  for  con- 
.•itmction  of  acadenic  facilities. 

"(C)  The  Department  of  Housinsr  and  Urban  Development, 
except  that  snch  authority  may  not  be  used  with  respect  to  mc* 
ondai^  market  of>erations  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Assocuition. 
**(!>)  The  Vcteraim*  .VdminiHtratian. 
"(E)  Tlie  Export- Impcn-tlknk. 
'*(F)  Tlie  Small  Hu.siness  Administnuion. 
The  head  of  each  such  department  or  agency,  hereinafter  in  tins  sub- 
flection  calle«l  tlie  *tru.sto!  \  is  authorissed  to  set  aside  a  part  or  all  of  anv 
obJifiAtions  held  by  him  and  subject  them  fo  a  trust  or  trusts  and, 
incident  thereto,  shall  guannitee  to  the  trustee  timely  l)aynieut  thereof. 
'  J*?*/?^  iiiatniment  may  provide  for  the  isriuantv.  anci  f»ale  of  Iwne- 
Hcial  intei-ttitb  or  participations  by  tlie  trustee,  in  such  <»blii;iiti<ais  or 
ui  the  right  to  recoivp  interest  and  principal  (olleciions  Oerffmni; 
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)iliit  limy  ninvidc  for  tlM'  siihstitulinn  or  willi(h'R^'iil  of  such  olili^ru 
(ioiw,  or  rnr  thv  si)!;«<(ithM()ii  i>r  casli  f(ir  obli|;itt 
iniHlK  Kinifl  Ih*  <<r.i>in)it  fro  ii       tuxM(ioii.    'J'lie  (nisi  iMxhiiinent  iiiiiy 
uIho  roiilnin  '/(iirr  it|>nro|>r.iil4*  |»i'uvistons  in  keeping  u  illi  tlie  ]nirp«iH  s 
of  lliis  HiiliyiHiioii.  .\.ssfN  i;ihori  slinl]  be  iiiinu'd  nii(t  .sliiill  im  ( 

tniHtiw  of  triy  nwrh  (riiNtx  itiwl,  for  <li«'  pklr|M>^i«*s  thomif,  tlir  liiir  to 
HiiH)  ())>lii:iili<,ris  slmll  U'  <Iwjim'<1  tu  hnvi*  |mssotl  (o  (lit*  AsMM-i.-itiuii  in 
trust.  OThe'trust  instrunient  shall  provide  (hfit  custody,  conlnil^  ;iit<) 
trdnrm'tBtnitioi)  of  theobliK&tioiisHhall  remitin  w  tlie  trustor  suhjH  ttit|r 
the  (iblipiHonu  to  the  tru»t,  siibjVrt  to  traiiHfer  to  the  trustee  itt  fVK'ut 
of  df>faiilt  or  proimiilH  ilefuiih,  iis  clptermined  J*v  thn  Irustw,  in  tli»> 
pHynient  of  prnicIpHi  mid  iiitt^ri^st  of  (he  beneH<  inl  inter*  wtK  or  iJiUtiri- 
jnUions  CulUM-tioiii.  f|v,rii  (»hlt;rjiiioiis  siihjert  tn  th^.  trust  shnll  he 
ileult  ^vith  ns  provi(?e  I  -ji  tlio  iiistniriient  <  reali«^!  tli':  trust.  The  trust 
instrument  shall  prwide  thai  the  trnsfee  vvil)  i>:i-o»»jitly  p«y  to  (In; 
trustor  tlie  full  net  prcx'eed.s  of  unv  s»1e  of  benehcial  intri'ebis  ur  pui- 
ticipnlioiis  to  the  extent  ti  vy  avR  basi'd  upon  sn«'h  oblj^utions  nr  rol- 
lections.  Such  proreedij  aUnU  lie  denU  with  us  otherwise  provi'lod  iiy 
IttW  forsiileaor  repHymeiit  of  snrliolilijrntions.  'V\w  effect  of  hotlt  pnst 
and  future  sjiles  of  imv  issm-  of  I>rm»ricii»I  iiifcne>i(}<  or  piu(  icipntions 
«hall  be  the  sunie,  (n  the  extent  of  the,  prinrinnl  of  sueh  issue,  ns  the 
diretl  sale  wiMi  re<*oun3eof  the  ol>li;r»tioii.s  snbjoot  to  the  trust.  .Viiy 
trustor  i-reatinK  «  'nisi  or  trusts  hereunder  is  lutthometl  (<>  jjunhnse. 
through  the  facilities  of  the  (nisltv,  nntstnndin^  l»eiieHriiil  interests 
or  pnrtifiijntioiis  to  the  extent  (if  the  aniomit  of  his  roHpousihility  to 
the  tru.'itee  on  beneficial  interests  or  participations  oulstiuidinjr,  ami 
to  ptty  his  proper  share  uf  the  costs  and  exiieiises  incurred  l»y  the  Fed- 
eral National  Alortpige  .\>;ho *iation  as  trufitee  pursuant  to  the  (rust 
inntinmient. 

"<3)  AVhen  any  Iriiiitor  ;rnaianrees  to  the  (nislee  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  ohlipitions  he  snhjeiis  to  a  tniM  pni-suant  to  this  siibsectioii. 
nnd  it  becomes  necessni-y  for  si'ch  trustor  to  meet  his  resp» nisi iiil ides 
under  such  punrauty,  he    .."*l.omed  to  fulfill  sni:}i  pniraiity. 

"(4)  MeneKi  ial  interests  or  tmrticipntjons  shnll  iV^  be  issued  for 
the  account  of  «nv  trustor  in  (\n  npgtemvte  pTin<;if«T^m^ioiuvr^reirter 
than  is  authorized  with  resfiert  t<i  sucli  tnist(n|iii  an  appropriatio]! 
Act.  .\ny  such  nuthorizniioii  sh;iU  vemiiiu  avail n^le  only  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  wjiich  it  is  f^rnnted  aiul  fjir  (he  Kurceedirtj^  fiscal  year. 

The  Assof  intioii,  as  (rusteev  is  autluiristodUo  issue  and  sell 
l)eneficinl  interests  or  pnr(iri|miioiis  under  this  sidisertioii,  not^vlih 
Ktandingthat  there  may  he  an  insiiffii  ienry  ia  a^ffrepde  rereipis  ft'<iiu 
ohliftations  subject  to  tin-  ivliited  (iiisl  to  pi'ovi<le  for  (lie  payment  by 
(lie  tiustee  (on  ii  (iiuely  Imsis  out  <if  cunvn(  rcmpfs  or  otherwisej 
of  nil  inlei'est  or  priiii-ipal  on  sin  h  in(erests  or  participations  (after 
provision  for  all  costs  nn  I  exfienses  iiu'Urrerl  bv  tlie  trustee,  fairly 
|iror»ted  nnioiif;  trustors).  There  are  niitliori/.ei'f  t(.  :  apfiropriatecl 
without  Kscnl  year  limitattoii  snrh  sums  ns  niny  be  neressacy  to  enable 
any  trustor  to  pay  (he  trustee  such  iusiifficiehcy  ns  the  trustee  nmv 
i-equiieon  arroiiiK  of  ontsiniuling  be»e*iciftl  interests  or  [mrtii  ipatiojis 
authorized  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  pan  graph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  trustor  shall  make  timely  payments  to  the  trustee  from  audi 
appropriations,  subject  to  Hiid  in  uncord  with  the  trust  instrument.'' 


95«150  O  -  73  -  pi.  2  ■•  63 
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Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Mlowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropr  latlon 

1965  NOA 

$169,250,000 

$169,250,000 

$169,250,000 

$169,250,000 

1966  NOA 

119,050,000 

119,050,000 

110,000,000 

110,000,000 

1967  NOA 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

Sales 

300,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

1968  NOA  1/ 

925,000 

925,000 

92  5,000 

Sales 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

X969  NOA  1/ 

103,275,000 

103,275,000 

103,275,000 

103,275,000 

Sales 

1970  NOA  1/ 

2,918,000 

2,918,000 

2,918,000 

2,918,000 

1971  NOA  1/ 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

1972  NOA  1/ 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

1973  1/ 

2,921,000 

im  1/ 

2,948,000 

1^/  Excludes  a  permanent  Indefinite  .  pproprlatlon  under  "Payment  of  Participation 
Sales  Insufficiencies"  In  the  Independent  Offices  Aporoprlatlon  Act,  1967. 


NOTE:    The  amounts  for  1965,  1966,  and  1967  Include  the  construction  loan  program 

which  was  previously  carried  unuir  "Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction. 
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Higher  Education  Facilities  toan  and  In"  ranee  Fund 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Eatlmate  Estimate  Decrease 


Adjusted  Appropriation; 


Operating  costs: 

Interest  expense  on  participation  . 

certificates  ,   $  4.548.000=^^  $  4,497,000  $  -51,000 

Total  adjusted  appropriation   4,548,000        4,497,000  -51,000 

Obligations; 

Operating  costs: 

1.  Interest  expense  to  Treasury   18,156,000       18,800,000  +644,000 

2.  Interest  expense  on  participation 

certljEicates   10.698,000       10,476,000  -222,000 

3.  Administrative  expenses   4,000  4,000   

4.  Academic  facilities  nanagement 

expenses   13,000             15,000  +2,000 

Capital  outlay: 

1.    Construction  loans   10> OOO.OOO        1 . 945.000  -8 . 055.000 

Total  obligations   38,871,000       31,240,000  -7.631.000 


1^/  Thjse  sums  include  indefinite  permanent  appropriations  in  the  following  amounts 
under  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  Ir  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1967:    1973  -  $1,627,000,  and  1974  -  $1,549,000.  Definite 
annual  appropriations  are  needed  to  fund  the  balances:    $2^921,000  in  1973 >  and 
$2,948,000  in  1974. 
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Justification 
Higher  Education  Facilitiec  Loan  Fund 
General  Statement 

Construrnion  Loans; 

TitJe  VII  of  the  Higher  education  Act  of  i965,  a&  -jnended,  authorizes  loans  for 
conr.truction  of  academic  facilities  in  higher  educati^'n  institutions.    Such  loans 
ma'  be  made  for  up  to  80  percent  of  a  project's  total  development  cost  and  must  be 
repaid  within  50  years.    The  Ptrticipation  Sales  Acc,  Public  Law  89-A29,  approved 
OM  Kay  24,  1966,  established  b  revolving  fund  for  these  loans,  and  provides  that 
appropriations  made  availcbLe  for  Title  VII  may  be  deposited  into  the  fund.  Parti- 
cipations in  pools  of  such  loans  are  sold  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  are  deposited  into  the  Fund  to  be  used  for  new  loans  to 
colleges  and  universities. 

Loans  under  this  program  have  been  displaced  by  the  new  annual  interest  grant 
program  under  the  higher  education  appropriation.    However,  new  loans  may  be  made 
from  the  fund  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  are  made  available  from  withdrawals 
of  earlier  coranitments.    These  amounts  are  used  to  fund  those  small  institutions  of 
higher  education  whl^h  are  unable  to  obtain  private  loans  necessary  to  participate 
in  the  annual  interest  grant  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  withdrawals  of  earlier  commitments  will  support  17  new 
projects  totaling  $10,000,000  in  1973,  and  A  new  proiects  totaling  $1,9A5,000  in 
197A. 

Operating  Costs; 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  specifically  authorizes  the  sale  of  participations 
in  pools  of  loans  in  cases  where  the  total  receipts  from  the  loans  in  the  pool, 
after  covering  the  costs  of  servicing  the  loans  and  administering  the  participation 
pool,  may  be  insufficient  to  provide  for  timely  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
the  participation.    Appropriations  to  pay  such  insufficiencies  are  authorized. 

In  cases  where  the  aggregate  receipts  may  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  payments 
as  they  become  due,  participations  are  salable  on  favorable  terms  only  if  buyers 
are  assured  that  funds  will  be  supplied  to  cover  the  insufficiency.    The  actual 
amount  of  the  insufficiency  is  determined  primarily  by  the  difference  between  the 
interest  rate  required  to  sell  the  participations  to  the  private  credit  market,  and 
the  interest  rates  paid  by  higher  education  institutions  on  their  loans;  and  this 
cannot  be  estimated  in  advance  of  the  sale.    Therefore,  Section  302(c)(5)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  as  amended  by  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  authorizes  an  indi^finite  appropriation  of  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
and  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  assure  the  successful  sale  of  participations. 
Although  the  authorization  is  indefinite,  it  is  effectively  limited,  since  it.  can  be 
used  only  in  connection  with  participation  sales  in  aioounts  specified  by  the 
accompanying  authorization  for  sales.     It  is  also  permanent  because  it  authorizes 
amounts  necessary  for  meeting  insufficiencies  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  participa- 
tion sales  provided  for  in  accompanying  authorizations  are  still  outstanding. 

In  fl&cal  year  1967,  a  permanent  indefinite  appfopria 'ion  was  included  under 
"Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  tbe  Inoependent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.    This  appropriation  is  limited  to  insufficiency  p2yin*»rls  for  the 
$100,000,000  in  participations  whxch  were  sold  In  fiscal  year  1967.     Funds  used 
against  this  appropriation  on  a  full  year  basis,  consisted  of  $1,731,000  in  1972 
and  $1,627,000  in  1973.     It  is  anticipated  that  funds  used  in  197^  will  decrease 
to  $1,5A9,000.    This  decrease  is  primarily  because  of  the  retirement  of  participa- 
tion certificates  which  will  reduce  the  appropriation  requirements  for  Insufficien- 
cies. 
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For  the  $100,000,000  in  sales  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968,  annual  definite 
appropriations  of  $2,961,000  for  1972  and  $2,921,000  for  1973  were  included  in  the 
Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Acts.    These  amounts  are  available  for  insuffi- 
ciency payments  in  1972  and  1973  only.    Therefore,  the  budget  request  includes  an 
estimate  of  $2,948,000  for  1974  payments  against  these  sales  authorized  in  1968. 

Total  insufficiency  payments  in  1974  are  estimaled  at  $10,476,000.    This  amount 
will  be  derived  from  about  $5,467,000  in  interest  collections  on  loans  held  by 
'Colleges  and  universities,  $512,000  in  investment  income,  and  $4,497,000  from  appro- 
priations including  $l,5't9,000  under  the  1967  Appropriation  Act.    The  deci°r.se  in 
approprlat^.on  requirements  is  primarily  because  of  an  increase  in  Investment 
income . 

Kor  other  operating  costs,  an  amount  of  $18,800,000  is  estimated  for  interest 
expense  to  the  Treasury  on  loans  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds  or  capital  available 
from  appropriated  funds  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund  during 
the  year.    An  additional  $13,000  will  be  used  to  pay  facilities  management  expenses 
on  foreclosed  academic  facilities. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 

Program  Purpose  and  AccomplishmcJits 

Activity:    Operation  costs  Including  payment  of  participation  sales  Insufficiencies 
and  Interest  expense  to  the  treasury 


 1974  , 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$       A, 548,000       Indefinite       $  A,A97,000 


Purpose;    To  make  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities.    This  function  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  annual  interest 
grant  program  under  Higher  Education,    In  its  initial  stage,  the  Fund  sold 
participation  certificates  to  the  private  credit  market  of  which  the  proceeds  were 
used  to  make  new  loans  to  higher  education  institutions.    Since  the  interest 
received  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  loans  Is  less  than  the  interest  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  participation  certificates,  appropriations  for  insufficiencies 
are  needed  each  year. 

Explanation:    Although  loans  under  this  program  are  nov  provided  by  the  annual 
interest  grant  program,  appropriations  are  made  available  for  the  operailon  of  the 
Fund  primarily  for  the  payment  of  participation  sales  insiff iclencles .  Interest 
expense  Is  payable  to  the  Treasury  on  the  net  amount  of  appropriations  used  for 
construction  loans. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    Appropriation  for  Insufficiencies  decreased  from 
$4,692,000  in  1972  to  $A,5A8,000  In  1973.    Interest  expenses  to  the  Treasury 
increased  from  $17,895,000  In  1972  to  $18,156,000  in  1973. 

O^ectives  for  197A;    Appropriation  for  insufficiencies  are  expected  to  decrease 
from  $4,5A8,000  in  1973  to  $4,A97,000  in  197A.     Estimated  interest  expense  to  the 
Treasury  will  Increase  to  $18,800,000  in  197A,  compared  to  $18,156,000  in  1973. 
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Objtd  CUiiifiuUon  (in  thouundi  o(  dolttn) 


lilfOUKcatiun  cw»«»  OMO -0292  <)- 1-605 


IV73  Iclukl    IV73  Ml. 


Puiotmel  compenution: 

II- 1      Permanent  pot itioru  

11.3      Positiaru  other  than  permanent . . 


Total  perwnncl  eompenution. . . 

1 2. 1    PerwnneJ  bcnefiti:  Civilian  

21. 0  Travel  and  t/aruportatiun  oif  pertoru  . 

23. 0  Rent,  eommunicationt.  and  uttlitiu... 

24, 0  Printing  «nd  reproduetion  

25.0  Other  Krview  

26. 0  Supptin  and  materUla  

31.0  Equipment  

41. 0  Giants,  lubiidia,  and  eontributioni... 


99,0 


514 

5 

241 

~5I9 

ui 

41 

16 

20) 

205 

)) 

30) 

359 

1.510 

61.538 

34,962 

6.858 

3 

33 

186, 174 

289.672 

112,007 

248,847 

325, 475 

PcrMflD^  SuRHMIT 

Total  number  of  permanent  potitiona.. .  33 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  poiitiona   .   

Average  paid  employment   '         3 J 

Einployeei  in  permanent  potitiona,  end  o(  year  *    ~  33 

Empbyeet  in  other  poaitioru,  end  6(  year  

Average  GS  grade   10  0 

Average  GS  ttUty   |16,467 
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9 
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Prvgrau  and  Financial  (in  thouiandi  of  dolltre) 


Itt(  wificaibn  fua*  09-40-0292-0-1-605  1 

Proframby  aetivilita: 

1.  Eduettion  p.'ofeuioni  development: 

(a)  Teacher  Corps  

(b)  SUU  granU   ... 

(e)  Elementary   and  secondary 

development' 

{\>  UibanTv»l  ..... 

(2^  Career  opportunities... 

(3)  Categorical  proerAmt  . 

(4)  Eueptiontl  ehildren  .. 

(5)  Media  

(6)  Technology.  

fd)  Vocational  eduettion  

(e)  New  careers  in  education  

({)  Hi^r  education   

2.  Nauunal  priority  programa: 

(a)  Eaucational  technology  dem- 

onstrations  

(b)  Drug  abuse  education   

(c)  Right  to  read  

(d)  Environmental  education  

(e)  Nutrition  and  health  

if)  Dropout  prevention  

3.  Data  aystems  improvement: 

(a)  Educational  ttttistica'  

(b)  National  achievement  study.. 

4.  Bilingual  education  

5.  Adult  education.  

6.  Foltow  through  

7<  Career  education,  model  installation. 
8.  Research  and  development  


!T2  txKwtil 

t073  «at. 

ttt74  Mt. 

37,398 

37,500 

37,500 

6,991 

8,82! 

12,  ns 

11.022 

27,412 

23, 722 

22,853 

43,892 

13,841 

4,112 

300 

1.593 

6,775 

6.900 

300 

500 

8.000 

2.  too 

7.000 

30,000 

13,000 

13,022 

12,400 

3,000 

1,746 

12.000 

12.000 

3,519 

3,180 

2.000 

2,500 

10,000 

4,000 

Total  obligations.. 
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Fifuncingi 

21  UnoNig^ted  balance  available,  atartofytar 
23    Unobttiuted  balance  transferred  to  other 

sccDunts-  _  

25   Unobligated  balance  lapsing  


77,880 
248,847 


32 
620 


7.900 
7,000 


7,900 
7,000 
41,130 
10,000 
57, 700 
14,000 
10,955 


325,475  120,375 


Budfcl  authwitr   Z49, 3Sft     US.  47S  t20,»S 


249,358     354.365  120,375 


Budget  authority: 
40   Ai»ropristion ...  . 
1973  con  silt  ins  of; 

Pending   (273, 200)  . 

Enacted   (81,165)  . 

^   Eiucled   approprUlion   ^opoied  for 

rescission*   -11.890  . 

4t   Transferred  to  other  secounts   —17,000  . 

43  ~ 


Apprapriatioa  (adjusted)   249,358  325. 47S  120.375 

Relstion  of  obligstions  to  outlays: 

71  Obligationi  incurred,  net   248,847  325,475  120,375 

72  Obligated  balance. atartot  year   216.544  255.061  333.490 

74  Obh'gated  balance. end  of  year   -255,061  -333,490  -157.943 

77  Adjustments  in  expired  accounta   —6,271  -  

90  Outlays  


204,059     247.046  295,922 


'  Includct  Manpower  dir*.  colicctieii. 

*  Prnpoicd  appreprialiBr  Unfus(c  aed  •  nirrati«c  statement  deseribing  ths 
purpote  ol  thit  piopoied  rtteiiiian  are  included  in  Part  ttl  oi  thii  «giu(ne* 
Note.— Escludei  %ti\:H  thouLod  in  1974  far  .etivitiei  lr«n«(«rred te^^^^ 

Oceupatianat,  ttaeauanil.  and  adult  educattsn   124,000,000 

Office  o(  Educalian  Stiirlet  and  espeniet   II, OSS, 000 

Ntlional  Inttituie  a.'  Eduction   20,S00,000 

Elimentary  and  iecen«iry  tducitlan   76,000,000 

CsmParablt  amouDti  (or  1972  .'tlft.tlO  lhauiand)  and  197)  (It40.9es  tHouiand) 

•r«  Ineluded  abettc. 
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Mr.  Flood.  Now,  still  with  the  OiRce  of  Education,  we  are  talking 
about  educational  development. 

We  have  before  us  Dr.  John  E.  Ottina,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  enter  into  the  record  a  statement  on  behalf  of  Dr.  William 
Smith,  wlio  will  be  joining  us  shortly,  if  I  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  In  fairness  to  Dr.  Smith,  of  course,  we  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  we  went  with  unusual  speed  through  two  prior 
technical  presentations,  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Smith  will  be  here  any 
minute. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  He  will  be  here  very  shortly. 

GENERAL  STATE3IENT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  report 
to  you  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request  for  the  three  major  areas 
included  in  tne  educational  development  category:  First,  programs 
funded  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act;  second, 
national  ^jriority  programs;  and,  third,  programs  directed  at  the  im- 
provement of  educational  data  systems. 

The  budget  request  in  all  of  these  categorical  program  areas  reflects 
the  administration's  overall  emphasis  on  special  revenue  sharing,  de- 
centralization, and  the  sharing  of  power  and  authority  aniong  the 
different  levels  of  government.  The  decision  to  support  activities  and 
tasks  formerly  included  in  the  development  category,  particularly  in 
the  training  area,  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials under  their  special  education  revenue  sharing  funds.  Also,  in- 
creases in  general  student  assistance  imder  the  higher  education  appro- 
priations will  continue  to  allow  persons  to  train  for  specific  shortage 
areas  in  the  education  professions,  and  \\411  give  existmg  educational 
personnel  in  surplus  categories  the  option  to  retrain  for  careers  in 
these  shortage  areas.  A  number  of  tasks,  however,  have  been  identified 
as  ones  that  can  most  appropriately  be  pursued  on  the  Federal  level. 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  each  of  these. 

Under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  authority,  we 
are  asking  for  funds  for  four  programs — the  Teacher  Corps,  the  career 
opportunities  program,  the  urban  rural  program,  nnd  higher  educa- 
tion pei^onnel  training  programs  at  less  tlian  the  doctoml  level. 

TEACHER  CORPS 

Thf  budget  request  for  the  Teacher  Corps  is  $37.5  million,  the  same 
as  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  This  program  supports  improved  meth- 
ods of  preparing  teachers.  In  a  Teacher  Corps  project,  a  team  of  bright, 
creative  interns  and  experienced  teachei^  work  together  in  schools  in 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  areas.  Teacher  Corps  has  been  success- 
ful in  attracting  the  kind  of  intelligent,  enthusiastic  teacher  who  in- 
fuses new  energy  into  tlie  educational  process  in  these  schools,  and  in 
bringing  experienced  teachers  into  contact  with  new  directions  in  edu- 
cation. The  program  encourages  teacher  preparation  through  team 
teaching,  more  individualized  instruction,  and  an  emphasis  on  increas- 
ing the  classmom  competencies  of  both  experienced  and  new  teachers. 
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The  result  has  been  significant  chajiges  in  the  roles  teachers  play  in  the 
classroom.  The  Teacher  Corps  emphasizes  the  enhai:cement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  classroom  instruction  through  the  improvement  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. An  increasing  amount  of  funding  is  being  directed  at  improv- 
ing the  skills  of  experienced  teachers  in  the  pi-o]ects  as  they  work  in 
teams  with  the  interns.  With  fiscal  year  1974  money  we  will  continue 
about  43  projects  and  begin  about  45  new  project's. 

CAKEER  OPrORTrNITIES  PROGRAM 

The  request  of  $22.9  million  for  the  career  opportunities  program 
will  continue  existing  projects  which  are  training  moiyi  than  7,000 
paraprofessionals  for  jobs  in  low-income  schools.  ! ost  of  tlicsf  traine.es 
come  from  low-incc-iv  and  disadvantaged  back^/  ands.  Fifteen  per- 
cent are  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Many  come  from  the  communities 
where  they  train  and  where  they  will  ultimately  be  employed.  COP  has 
entered  these  teacher  aides  on  a  career  lattice  which  '-an  eventually 
lead  to  full  protVssional  certification.  The  program  dem'mstrates  how 
community  rc^sit.ents  can  help  teachers  and  admini  >lT-^  tors  improve 
education  servkes  by  relating  more  effectively  and  sen>itiveiy  to  the 
needs  of  low-i^»T*ome  children.  COP  also  demonstrates  how  new  and 
more  effecti^^e  i  i  lin^r  and  utilization  of  school  personnel  can  deliver 
performance-based  learning. 

tjrban/kural  program 

The  Urban/Rural  program  also  focuses  on  improving  educational 
services  to  students  from  low-income  families,  but  it  diners  from  the 
COP  program  by  concentrating  its  resources  on  the  entire  staff  of  a 
single  school  or  schools,  either  m  rural  or  urban  areas.  Each  site  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  teacher  training  modules  based  on  demon- 
strated knowledge  and  performance  competencies,  and  materials  de- 
signed to  teach  specific  concepts  of  learning  and  teaching  behavior. 
The  request  of  $11  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  will  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  41  existing  operational  projects  and  two  develop- 
mental assistance  projects.  About  6,500  school  staff  and  community 
members  will  paiticipate.  This  will  be  the  third  operational  year  in  a 
projected  5-year  program. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  PKRSONNEL 

A  total  of  $2.1  million  is  requested  for  training  programs  for  higher 
education  personnel  in  areas  of  identified  requirements.  These  pro- 
grams are  for  training  at  less  than  the  Ph.  D.  level  and  are  concen- 
trated in  three  areas  of  need :  preparation  of  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans, Blacks,  and  American  Indians  as  administrators  in  2-year  col- 
leges; training  of  officers  for  student  financial  aid  programs;  and 
preparation  of  women  for  important  decisionmaking  positions  in 
higher  education.  Ninety-two  fellowships  will  be  continued  at  a  cost  of 
$600,000  and  230  new  fellowships  will  total  $1.5  million.  No  funds  are 
roque.sted  to  suppoit  institutes  and  short-term  training  programs. 
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NATIONAL  PRIORITY  PROGRAM 

The  second  major  area — national  prioricv  programs — includes  edu- 
cational technology  activities,  drug  aousc  education,  right  to  read,  and 
drop-out  prevention. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUOAPCASTING  FACILITIES 

An  amount  of  $10  iiiillion  is  being  requested  for  educational  broad- 
casting facilities.  Tiiis  program  enables  States  and  local  communities 
to  serve  the  educational,  cultural,  and  informational  needs  of  their 
citizens  through  the  purchase  of  broadcast  facilities.  The  budget 
request  will  provide  matching  grants  for  activation  of  12  new  noncom- 
mercial radio  stations,  grants  for  improving  or  expanding  the  broad- 
cast of  10  noncommercial  radio  stations,  and  grants  to  activate  10 
television  stations  seiTing  metropolitan  areas  of  at  least  250,000  and  to 
improve  and  expand  the  broadcast- related  facilities  of  20  existing  tele- 
vision stations.  The  program  aims  at  helping  complete  a  basic,  mini- 
mum public  broadcasting  system  for  the  Nation.  Present  levels  of 
appropriation  will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  that  objec- 
tive  by  fiscal  year  1976,  when  responsibility  for  support  of  educational 
television  ana  radio  facilities  can  be  transferred  to  the  States  and 
localities. 

SESAME  STREET  AND  TJIE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  $3  million  is  requested  to  provide  continued 
support  to  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  for  development  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  production  of  Sesame  vStreet  and  The  Electric  Co. 
Tlie  latter  project,  an  instructional  service  designed  to  increase  the 
reading  ability  of  children  aged  7  to  10  years,  would  receive  about 
$2  million.  The  other  $1  million  will  go  to  support  Sesame  Street, 
which  now  reaches  almost  12  million  preschool  children.  It  is  designed 
to  teach  them  basic  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  and  to  expose  them  to 
experiences  not  noi-mally  part  of  their  environment.  Since  new  rev- 
enues are  expected  to  become  available  to  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  Federal  support  is  being  reduced  for  both  of  these  projects. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 

For  Drug  Abuse  Education,  \ve  are  requesting  $3  million  under  the 
authorization  of  section  410,  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972.  This  broad  authority  will  absorb  those  activities  aut»  ')r- 
ized  by  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  which  is  expiring  it 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  current  program  is  designed  to  tram 
leadership  in  the  communities  so  they  can  cope  with  their  drug  prob- 
lems and  to  validate  and  disseminate  information  about  successful 
programs  and  techniques.  The  pro-am  thrust  thus  far  has  been  to 
work  with  schools  and  the  communities  which  support  them  in  a  prob- 
lem-solving process  which  helps  them  develop  effective  preventive  pro- 
grams geared  to  special  needs  of  their  communities.  The  goal  has 
been  to  generate  models  which  can  be  validated  and  disseminated 
to  other  communities  with  similar  demographic  and  socioecononiic 
characteristics. 
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The  fiscal  year  1974  request  will  support  a  major  effort  to  provide 
preservice  and  inservice  training  for  teachers.  The  reduction  of  9.4 
million  dollars  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  estimate  results  from  the  as- 
signment of  community-oriented  activities  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  redirection  of  programs  to  concentrate  on 
pilot  demonstration  projects,  to  validate  model  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  and  to  dissemenate  these  programs  to  communities  with 
similar  drug  problems. 

RIGHT  TO  READ 

The  right  to  read  program  is  designed  to  assure  functional  literacy 
for  99  percent  of  the  16-year-olds  and  90  percent  of  people  over  16  in 
this  country.  It  attempts  to  do  this  through  the  funding  of  school- 
and  community-based  programs  of  effective  and  efficient  reading  pro- 
grams, through  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  traiiiirg  for 
administrators  of  these  programs,  and  through  validating  effective 
reading  programs  and  disseminating  products.  For  fiscal  year  1974, 12 
million  dollars  is  re^  lested,  the  same  amount  as  the  previous  year. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  support  31  State  Education  Agency  projects, 
which  will  utilize  the  right  to  read  process  and  materials,  to  continue 
projects  begun  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  and  to  initiate  selected 
activities.  An  estimated  1  million  students,  500,000  teachei'S  and 
200,000  adul^:,  will  be  helped  through  these  efforts.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  being  given  to  the  coordination  of  reading  activities  in  nine 
bureaus  within  the  Office  of  Education  and  to  the  support  of  programs 
developed  by  State  Education  Agencies. 

DROPOUT  PREVENTION 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  $4  million  has  been  requested  for  the  dropout 
prevention  progmm,  which  supports  the  developme;it  of  demonstra- 
tion models  m  selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  where 
an  excessive  number  of  young  people  from  poor  families  drop  out  of 
school  plans  call  for  support  of  nine  dropout  prevention  projects  into 
their  fourth  operational  year.  Since  the  program  has  met  its  objec- 
tive of  demonstrating  ways  to  reduce  school  dropouts,  no  new  projects 
^villbe  supported. 

SURVEYS  AND  STATISTICAL  STUDIES 

A  budget  of  $14.9  million  is  requested  for  the  support,  of  Office  of 
Education  data  gath  .iring  and  analysis  activitites  in  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  Statistics.  On-going  surveys  and  statistical  studies, 
requested  at  $7.4  million,  will  provide  current  data  in  a  readily  usable 
form  to  serve  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  their  planning, 
administration,  and  development  of  policy.  Key  data  which  are  im- 
portant tc  the  educatioiial  community  and  the  general  public  will  be 
published  in  moi-e  than  50  i-egular  public  reports.  The  increase  of 
$3,150,000  includes  $1,470,000  for  data  collection  and  analysis  activities 
in  elementary  and  secondary  program  information  surveys,  formerly 
funded  in  other  Office  of  Education  appropriations.  A  comparable  in- 
crease would  be  $1,680,000.  In  fiscal  year  1974  the  surveys  will  be  re- 
designed to  emphasize  needed  financial  data  elements,  and  fo  permit 
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cross  analysis.  Other  high  priority  activities  inchide :  Mntchinff  and 
merging  Census  and  OE  data,  wliich  will  for  the  first  time  give  States 
relevant  information  for  educational  finance  studies  and  decisions,  and 
for  State  planning  for  special  education  revenue  sharing;  the  first 
followup  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School 
Class  01  1972;  a  first-time  survey  of  noncollegiate  postsecondary 
schools  to  support  new  information  needs  under  the  education  amend- 
ments of  1972;  and  early  availability  to  decisionmakers  of  selected 
educational  statistics — a  service  urgently  i-equested  hy  many  users. 

COMMON  CORK  OF  DATA 

The  Common  Core  of  Data  (CCD)  is  a  major  new  initiative  to 
replace  the  current  uneven  and  largely  inadequate  provision  of  edu- 
cational data  in  the  50  States,  six  outlying  ai-eas,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  integrat*?d  and  iiit^rlocking  system  which  will  meet 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  institutional  needs  for  planning  and  man- 
agement. In  fiscal  year  1974,  $500,000  is  requested  for  planning  CCD 
through  contracts  with  State  agencies  and  other  organizations.  The 
Federal  Government  will  stimulate  development  of  mtegrated  infor- 
mation systems.  The  framework  for  State  data  collection,  compara- 
bility among  States,  and  analysis  and  reference  service  to  be  developed 
under  CCD  will  contribute  to  State  management  of  resources  under 
special  education  revenue  sharing. 

NATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  STUDY 

Tho  National  Achievement  Study  request  is  $7  million.  Information 
is  being  collected  and  analyzed  atout  the  educational  attainment  of 
young  Americans.  Each  year,  through  a  grant  to  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States,  approximately  90,000  persons — ages  9,  13,  17* 
and  young  adults  from  26  to  35 — are  assessed  in  two  subject  areas.  The 
goal  is  to  determine  what  Americans  know,  can  do,  and  understand 
in  each  of  10  fields,  and  to  metesure  change  in  educational  attainment 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  request  represents  an  increase  of  $1  million, 
to  be  used  for  new  dissemination  and  reporting  activities  to  make 
assessment  results  of  practical  use  to  States  and  school  systems,  and 
to  develop  the  design,  analysis  and  reporting  formats  for  use  in  meas- 
uring change  between  the  first  and  second  science  assessments. 

niSCON'TINUED  PROGRAMS 

We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  certain  general  teacher  education 
programs  because  of  the  general  surplus  of  educational  personnel  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level;  increasing  reliance  on  the  opera- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  in  the  private  sector  to  attract  persons 
into  teacher  shortage  areas;  and  increasing  reliance  on  general  studen*': 
assistance  as  a  means  of  allowing  persons  to  ente  •  their  chosen  pro* 
fessional  field.  We  are  also  not  requesting  funds  for  environmental 
education  and  nutrition  and  health  demonstrations.  The  Federal  role 
in  these  activities  was  to  alert  school  systems  to  the  need  for  includ- 
ing environmental  projects  in  their  curricula  and  also  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  relationship  of  nutrition  and  health  to  educational  success 
in  low-income  areas.  These  purposes  have  generally  been  accomplished. 
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Local  jurisdictions,  in  accordance  with  their  priorities,  will  be  able 
to  replicate  existing  models  with  broader  purpose  educational  author- 
ities such  as  special  education  revenue  sharing. 

SUMMARY 

The  total  request  for  all  of  the  above  activities  is  $120,375,000.  Tliis 
is  $53,515,000  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1973  estimated  appropriation  of 
$173,890,000.  Of  this  decrease,  about  $33  million  is  in  the  ai^a  of 
teacher  education,  and  the  remainder  is  in  special  tlirust  programs 
which  have  generally  achieved  their  purpose  and  are  being  phased 
out. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

I  would  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  introduce  to  you  and  the  com- 
mittee the  staff  members  that  represent  this  area. 

First  of  all,  to  my  left  is  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  Acting  Deputy^  for 
Development.  Behind  us  Dr.  Euth  Holloway,  Director  of  the  Right 
to  Read  Project;  sitting  here,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gilford,  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics;  seated,  Dr.  Helen  Nowlis, 
Director  of i' the  Drug  Abuse  Program;  sitting  in  the  rear,  Walter 
Bogan,  Director  of  the  Environmental  Educational  Project;  sitting 
to  his  left,  Dr.  Larry  Grayson,  Acting  Director  

Mr.  Flood.  Bogan  is  Director  of  the  Environmental  Education  Pro- 
.  gram? 

Dr.  Ottika.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Flood.  Proceed. 

Dr.  Ottika.  Seated  to  his  left,  Dr.  Larry  Grayson,  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Technology ;  seated  to  his 
left,  Dr.  John  Lindia,  Acting  Director  for  the  National  Center  for 
Improvement  of  Educational  Systems. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have, 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  a  cast  of  the  size  of  Aida,  is  it  not? 

Now,  Dr.  Ottina,  Dr.  Smith  could  not  have  read  that  any  better  him- 
self. That  is  pretty  high  praise. 

Dr.  Ottina,  The  right  to  read  program  does  work. 

request  FOR  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  here  we  go  again.  You  were  not  here  a  few  minutes 
ago  when  we  were  talking  about  requests  coming  up  from  domitown 
for  appropriation  language.  We  are  beginning  to  wonder  who  is  writ- 
ing these  things  any  more.  You  know  in  the  early  days  of  the  English 
common  law,  people  would  say,  well,  why  are  these  leases  or  contracts 
so  long?  They  would  be  about  four  pages  long,  blah,  blah,  blah,  Latin, 
all  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  reason  was  that  the  fellows  that  wrote  those  things,  scriveners, 
were  paid  by  the  word.  So  instead  of  one  paragraph,  you  would  get 
four  pages,  ' 

■  In  the  best  Blackstonian  tradition,  this  year  especially  we  are  no- 
O   ticing  all  these  requests  for  special  language  from  downtown. 
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Now,  here  again  you  propose  new  appropriation  language,  you  want 
language  that  reads  this  way:  "without  regard  to  section  501(b)  of 
such  act."  Now  that  kind  of  language  you  can  very  well  imagine 
causes  some  concern  to  us,  "without  regard." 

Now,  I  will  tell  you,  suppose  we  just  drop  this  tiling  from  the  bill, 
just  cut  it  out,  what  would  happen  ?  Would  you  break  down  and  cry? 
Would  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  fall  in,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  SMmi.  I  am  sorry  that  I*  was  not  here  to  hear  the  discussion.  I 
would  like  to  defer,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  P'jbOoD.  There  was  not  any  discussion.  There  was  just  a  polon  ^c. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  had  better  be  a  discussion  now. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  said  it. 

Mr.  Miller,  You  bet. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Our  request  for  that  change  in  language,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  it  were  not  included-  

Mr,  Flood.  Change  in  language? 

SET-ASIDE  REQUIRED  BY  EXISTING  LEGISLATIOX 

Dr.  Ottina.  For  that  change  in  the  appropriations,  if  it  were  not 
included  it  would  mean  that  whatever  funds  were  appropriated  under 
the  particular  act  would  be  governed  by  the  percent  set-asides  in  the 
various  categories,  which  would  mean,  for  example,  that  $500,000 
wouil  be  for  section  504;  25  percent  of  what  would  be  appropriated, 
or  $37,5  million,  whichever  is  greater,  for  subpart  1  of  part  (b), 

Mr.  Flood,  Then  you  did  not  think  this  up.  This  is  Mller;  is  it? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Continuing,  there  are  other  percentage  set-asides,  5  per- 
cent for  part  (c),  5  percent  for  part  (d),  5  percent  for  part  (e),  10 
percent  for  part  (f),  and  so  fofth. 

So  that  the  result  would  be  that  whatever  amount  would  be  appro- 
priated here  would  be  divided  amongst  many  categories  that  would 
have  to  be  used  for  those  puri^oses  rather  than  the  purposes  that  we 
are  seeking  at  this  time,  Mr.  ClAairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  this  is  the  dusting  off  of  this  moth-eaten  phrase  that 
is  being  trotted  back  and  forth  around  the  Hill  these  lastftw  months. 
You  are  afraid  unless  you  get  this  language  you  would  not  V9>  able  to 
realine  the  priorities  according  to  your  wishes;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Flood,  The  realinement  of  priorities  again. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  believe  we  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  funds  we 
were  seeking  in  the  areas  which  we  believe  are  the  most  critical  md 
have  the  highest  priority  and  would  seek  this  language  change. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  Regardless  of  what  the 
law  says,  you  want  language  which  will  give  you  the  right  to  amend 
the  law  or  repeal  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  substitute  your  realine- 
ment of  priorities,  and  there  we  are  again. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  BASED  ON  EXCEPTION  TO  SET-ASU)'^ 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  issue  we  have  been  over 
before.  I  think  the  issue  is  a  slightly  different  one,  and  I  think  this 
issue  is  one  with  which  the  committee  has  dealt  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. It  has  to  do  with  the  consideration  of  an  appropriation  amount. 
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We  are  asking  you  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  we  ^y  ^ve 
want  to  distribute  it  as  follows,  and  we  can  only  do  it  that  w^ay  if  you 
give  us  that  language.  Of  cou.r«!,  the  whole  budget  proposal  in  this 
appropriation  is  dependent  on  liiat  language. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  now  is  something  more  fundamental  and  basic  than  just  this 
question  and  answer.  This  is  another  facet  of  the  whole  collision  course 
that  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  are  on.  Here  you  are,  here 
is  the  money — you  are  saying  to  us  just  give  us  the  money  and  for 
heaven's  sake,  adjourn  and  go  home.  Don't  hang  around  here  too  long. 
Years  o^o  we  would  be  out  of  here  in  May  and  June  and  spend  the 
summer  in  the  mountains.  Now  we  hang  around  here  until  October, 
November  and  December.  Anyhow,  the  point  is  that  we  are  concerned 
about  this  section,  that  you  are  going  to  take  this  round  fat  chunk  of 
money  and  just  do  with  it  whatever  you  want  to  do.  That  is  about  it. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  that  is  overstated. 

Mr.  Flood.  Perhaps — are  you  going  to  gild  the  lily  ? 

REQUEST  TAFGETED  TO  SPECIFIC  PRIORITIES 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  are  se?!*dng  funds  U3:ider  the  precise  authorities 
ti  at  sections  of  this  law  deal  with.  We  are  intending,  and  wish  very 
much,  to  use  it  for  those  purposes.  The  problem  we  find  in  dealing 
with  this  particular  law  is  that  it  has  a  very  broad  set  of  activities, 
some  of  wliich  are  of  very  high  priority ;  Teacher  Corps,  for  example! 
But  all  of  which  r,re  not  of  equal  pnority.  Therefore,  we  find  our- 
selves against  the  most  difficult  situation  of  coming  to  you  and  asking 
for  peimission  to  be  able  to  fund  those  that  we  think  are  high  priority 
without  having  to  dissipate  the  resources  that  we  have  against  the 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  I  gild  the  lily  one  more  time  and  then  I  will 
stop. 

The  whole  budget  is  made  up  of  requests  to  you  to  deal  with  pro- 
gmm  issues.  You  can  deal  with  something  Tike  regional  medical 
programs  simplj;  on  the  basis  of  whether  you  do  or  do  not  fund. 
Essentially  this  is  the  same  thing.  It  just  so  happens  you  can  only 
deal  with  these  particular  issues  if  you  deal  with  the  language.  It  is 
a  happenstance  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Flood.  Since  you  are  nxiuestiiig  this  sum  of  money,  and  since, 
Dr.  Ottina,  you  want  this  lan^a^e  to  do  with  it  as  you  indicated 
in  resDonse  to  my  question,  or  indictment,  suppose  you  place  in  the 
record  a  table  which  shows  how  these  funds  wouli  be  used,  if  we 
knock  out  the  language. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Request  for  EPDA  Funds 

The  budget  request  is  based  on  appiopriation  language  which  excepts  sec- 
tion 501(b)  of  the  Kducation  Professions  Development  Act  (BPDA).  This  section 
requires  specific  set-asides  for  eaci:  portion  of  the  act.  The  table  below  indicates 
the  budget  as  requested  with  the  oxcentins  lang'iage,  and  tlie  budget  as  it 
would  appear  If  the  language  excepting  section  501  (b)  is  deleted  from  the 
appropriation  bill. 
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Activities 


With 
exception 
as  requested 


Without 
exception 


Education  professions  development: 


(a)  Teacher  Corps  (EPDA,  ot.  B-1)  

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  development  (EPDA,  pt.  D); 


^7,500,000  $37,500,000 


(1)  Urban  rural 


11,022,000  16,000,000 
22.853,000     1  12.701.000 


hi  Career  opportunities. 


Categorical  programs: 


^c>  Vocational  education  (EPDA,  pt.  F)  

<d>  New  careers  in  education  (EPDA,  sec<  504) 

(e)  Hfglier  education  (EPDA,  pt  £)  

(f)  Lorg-term  trairtn»;(EPDA,  pt.  C)  


Indian... 
Bilingual. 


l.O39«Q00 
1,039.000 
7.348,000 
500,000 


2,100,000  3.674,000 
  3,674,000 


Total. 


73,475, 000 


73.475,000 


1  These  figures  are  below  continuation  levels,  which  appeav  as  the  budget  request  with  the  excepting  language. 
PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN  EDUCATIOX  PROFKSSIOXS  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  foi-  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Activity. 

You  are  requesting  $73,475,000.  That  is  a  decreai^e  of  $33,085,000 
from  tlie  1973  request.  Wc  have  heard  a  greac  deal  8,bout  the  surplus 
of  general  classroom  teachers. 

Sut  you  are  pro[x>sing  reductions  in  sucli  training  areas  as  bilin- 
gual eciucatioii,  vocational  educatioi^,  special  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, community  (college  teachers,  early  childhood,  and  so  on. 

Just  here  the  other  day  your  people  were  telling  us  what  a  gi'eat 
big  deal  vocational  education  was,  as  compared  to  5  years  ago,  here  it 
is  now,  and  this  is  what  is  going  to  be  projected.  Special  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  we  just  got  through  with  j^esterday.  Gommunity 
College  Teachers.  Community  colleges  are  going  to  save  the. world. 
Instead  of  Ixy  League  things,  we  are  going  to  have  community  col- 
leges where  the  people  can  do  this  and  th  vt  close  to  home. 

I  thought  that  these  were  areas  where  thv  re  would  be  serious  short- 
ages existing  for  trained  teachers.  All  these  tlmigs  being  true,  now  you 
come  in  hero  and  say  the  opposite. 

How  do  you  justify  this  reduction?  Out  go  the  teachers  for  all 
these  ten.-ific  things.  What  are  you  going  to  do  without  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Within  the  context  of  vocational  education  and  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  there  are  provisions  to  pick  up  many  of  the 
pieces  that  Avooild  have  been  carried  out  under  the  ISducation  Profes- 
sions Development  Act. 

In  addition,  there  is  certainly  the  opportunity  under  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  for  local  decisions  to  be  made  so  that  priorities 
can  be  given  to  the  kinds  of  needs  that  must  be  met  at  the  local  ^evel. 

SCRPLUS  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TO  JBE  RETRAINED 

Our  very  strong  conviction  is  that  many  of  the  school  systems  that 
have  begun  to  show  a  surplus  of  teachers  as  a  result  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  eligible  applicants  desiring  positions  in  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  are  aUe  to  convert  some  of  those  people  with  local  train- 
ing to  address  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  of  early 
childhood.  The  surplus  is  actually  at  the  school  level.  The  redirection 
of  personnel  use  can  be  accomplished  there. 
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Mr.  Flood.  You  would  take  somebody  teaching  Virgil  and  send  them 
down  to  teach  somebody  that  is  handicapped.  Wouldn't  this  call  for 
somebody  who  is  specialized?  Isn't  it  'lesirable  to  get  people  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  these  things  rather  than  Joe  Zilch  who  teaches 
mathematics? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  bi:t  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  presen- 
tation of  elementary  teachers  and  secondary  people,  who  would  be 
teaching  Virgil  or  Homer.  The  transition  for  tht  elementary  teacher 
to  early  childhood  education  is  much  e^isier  than  for  the  secondary 
teacher.  The  beauty  of  that  is  that  it  is  child-centered.  The  beruty  is 
that  it  is  subject-centered.  The  conversion  is  not  as  difficult  to  make  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  Flood.  Ar?  we  talking  about  elementary  teachers  here? 

Dr.  Smith.     there  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  

Mr.  Flood.  In  vocational  training  schools? 

VOCATIONAL  lEDTJCATlONAL  PERSONNEL 

Dr.  Smith.  Vocational  education  is  another  area.  You  can  move 
much  more  readily  to  restructuring  the  training  designs  for  secondary 
people  in  the  area  of  business  or  of  vocational  education  and  in  the  area 
of  career  education.  The  transition  is  not  as^great  as  it  would  be  if  yon 
started  with  nothing. 

Dr.  Ottin-a.  I  was  only  jgoing  to  add  that  you  may  remember  from 
earlier  testimony  on  vocational  education  that  the  States  were  indeed 
using,  as  I  recall,  SO  percent  of  their  funds  to  do  just  what  Dr.  Smith 
has  indicated— retram  teachers  in  the  vocational  education  area,  and 
from  our  testimony  in  the  handicapped  area  you  may  remember  that 
Mr.  Martin  testified  that  we  were  continuing  the  manpower  develop- 
ment piK)gram  there,  and  there  was  an  effort  being  continued  at  the 
same  level  as  1973. 

combination  of  PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHING  THE  DISADVANTAGiJ:* 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  The  budget  includet; 
funds  for  three  training  programs — ^'^teachcr  corps,"  "urban-rural," 
and  "career  opportunities." 

All  three  have  the  same  oibjectii  t  s  in  that  they  can  provide  trained 
staff  for  educating  the  poor  and  ..le  disadvantaged.  Of  cours^i,  you 
kiiow  and  we  know  this  is  a  very  worthy  objective.  But  don't  these 
progv;xms  obviously  overlap  each  other? 

Dr.  Smith.  Overlap  in  terms  of  target,  yes,  and  where  they  do  ov^.y- 
lap,  there  is  an  integration  of  the  programs  in  the  system. 

The  joy  of  all  three  of  these  programs  is  that  they  address  them- 
selves to  the  system,  as  opposed  to  tne  individual  teacher.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  career  opportunity  program  and  thi.^  urban-niral 
program  is  that  the  career  ojpportunity  program  focuses  on  parapro- 
fessionals  v?  lo  are  already  existing  the  school  system  as  the  result  of 
title  I,  Head  Start  or  other  federally  funded  programs,  or  in  some 
instances  as  the  result  of  budget  allocations  at  the  local  level. 

The  primary  focus  is  on  the  paraprofessionals  who  had  been  in 
dead-end  positions ;  the  object  is  to  increase  their  skills. 
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Mr.  Flood.  We  thought  the  whole  theme  of  the  1974  budget  presen- 
tation across  the  board  has  overlapping  as  one  of  the  cancers  to  be 
cut  out. 

PROGR.\MS  n^fllFIED  TO  MEKT  SPECIFIC  NEEDS 

Dr.  Smith.  I  said  overlap  i>.  terms  of  tai'get.  Each  program  has  as 
its  ultimate  target  children  from  low-income  families,  but  each  has 
a  different  approach  to  the  target.  Two  programs  may,  therefore,  go 
to  one  place.  My  example  would  be  Louisville,  Ky.  There  is  a  Teacher 
Corps  program,  a  career  oppoitunity  progi'am,  and  an  urban-rural 
l^rogram,  because  of  the  need  there  that  has  come  together  and  formed 
a  singl**.  unified  front  so  that  there  is  no  duplication  in  that  single  site. 
With  that  exception  you  will  find  that  tliere  are  approximately  three 
or  possibly  four  sites  in  the  country  that  have  overlapping  programs. 

If  you  remember  tliat  targeting  within  the  target  area  of  schools 
serving  low-income  families  varies-,  then  it  is  not  a  problem.  The  career 
opportunity  program  focuses  on  paraprofessionals,  while  tlie  urban- 
rural  school  development  program  focuses  on  the  total  school  staff,  or 
teachers  staffed  from  different  schools.  So  we  are  talking  about  two 
different  immediate  targets  within  the  same  target««^  area. 

Focus  OF  TEACHER  CORPS 

In  the  case  of  Teacher  Corps,  you  are  talking  about  the  utilization 
of  Teacher  Corps  intei*ns  and  experienced  teachers  who  are  utilizing 
new  techniqrues  and  technology.  I  want  to  Introduce  Dr.  Louise  White 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  who  may  want  to  enlarge 
on  the  point,  that  while  the  Teacher  Corps,  career  opportunities  pro- 
gram, or  urban-rural  program  are  focused  on  children  from  low -income 
ar^as,  each  is  in  effect  a  separate  approach  within  ^hat  title. 

Mr.  Flood.  Doctor,  you  are  on. 

Dr.  White.  Mr.  Chairmaii  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  itself  is  in  fact  vei^  different  from  any  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  presented,  in  that  it  not  only  utilizes  different 
techniques,  but  it  develops  and  encourages  the  devdopment  of  new 
and  different  teaching  techniques  to  deal  with  fei>einfic  target  popu- 
lations. 

In  that  regard  it  is  unlike  any  other  prog7'ani  that  hfits  been  sub- 
mitted in  a  pr^ckage. 

The  employment  rate  of  those  paople  who  ^  r^^  trained  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  prog/^ixm,  whether  they  are  experi(^nc?vi  teachers  or  interns, 
w^ould  be  something  like,  I  believe,  87  percent,  and  probably  a  point 
liigher. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  Do  you  get  many  older  teaclie^s  in  this  corps? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Flood.  Male  and  female. 

Dr.  White.  Both  male  and  female. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  niale  and  female  corps  members,  and 
a  corps  member  really  includes  not  only  the  intern  but  all  or  the 
teachers  who  are  working  with  the  project. 

Mr.  Flood.  People  are  knocking  on  the  door  fighting  to  get  in. 

Dr.  White.  Of  course.  We  have  to  turn  down  a  large  number  of 
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applications  because  wc  do  not  have  the  funds. 
Mr.  Flood.  Ho\v  long  have  you  been  ot  this  ? 
Dr.  White.  Just  8  months. 

NATIOXAL,  PRIORITY  PROGR.\MS 

Mr.  Flood.  Very  well.  You  liave  a  categorj^  in  this  appropriation 
railed  national  prioritj-  pragrams. 

This  includes  sucli  programs  as  sesame  street,  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, environmeiital  educ^ition,  drop-out  prevention.  The  budget  for 
this  category  is  $32  million.  That  is  a  decrease  of  $25,080,000  from  the 

1073  request.  Don't  forget  the  title  of  this  program,  and  I  repeat  it, 
national  priority  programs,  exclamation  mark.  Here  i?  a  national 
priority  program— priority  program — so  you  cut  it  $25  million.  Tliat 
is  not  much  of  a  priority,  is  it  ?  What  did  you  do  ? 

Did  you  decide  that  these  top  flight  programs  have  accomplislied 
their  purpose  and  so  you  scratched  them?  They  are  ^vashed  tip? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  underlyini^:  theme  of  the  national  priority  pro- 
gi'ams  is  that  they  arc  dynamic,  which  means  that  as  you  are  able  to 
accomplish  specific  kinds  of  goals  they  are  in  a  position,  then,  to  be 
realined.  Wc  sec  the  opportunity  in  the  context,  first,  of  the  Hscal 

1074  budget  ceiling,  ana  in  the  context  of  the  delivery  of  products  for 
many  of  these  programs;  in  other  words  wc  expect  to  achieve  many  of 
the  objectives  that  have  been  established.  As  we  are  moving  through, 
it  would  be  our  hope  that  as  new  priorities  are  established,  we  would 
have  the  opi^ortunity  to  come  back  to  you  when  the  priorities  have 
reachc'l  national  significance,  and  ask  you  to  consider  other  national 
priorities. 

The  beauty  of  the  priority  programs  is  that  they  really  are  in  a 
position  to  change. 

Again  the  major  objective  for  many  of  our  programs  is  to  instill  in 
either  the  institution  of  higher  education  or  the  local  educational 
agency  or  in  the  comnumity  

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Flood.  Who  decides  all  these  priorities?  Is  that  decided  hy  a 
stroke  of  the  brush  that  these  programs — for  inst4ince,  drug  abuse — 
has  drug  abuse  accomplished  its  purpose?  This  is  an  opinion.  Who  de- 
cides that  drug  abuse  is  under  control  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  suggest  that  Dr.  Nowlis  niiglit  wish  to  resj)ond  to 
this.  I  was  going  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  use  of  ]egislati^•e  au- 
thorities and  what  has  been  asked  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  Wi\y  don't  ^ou  go  ahead.  Dr.  Nowlis  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  she  going  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  She  is  the  Director  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Program. 

DRIT.  ABUSK  COORDIXATION  THROUGH  SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE 

Dr.  NowLis.  In  the  case  of  the  dnig  abuse,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
deciding  that  we  have  solved  the  problem.  I  think  we  could  not  possibly 
stand  up  in  a  hearing  and  say  that  wc  have.  It  really  is  a  question  of 
trying  to  coordinate  and  maximize  the  total  effort,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent.  This  came  about  in  part  because  of  the  passage  last  June  of 
Public  Law  92-255,  the  Special  Action  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972.  The  Special  Action  Office  is  to  examine  the  activities  of  all  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  curiously  enough  it  started  out  to  be  14  agencies, 
but  it  ended  up  that  somewhei-e  around  25  or  l\0  agencies  have  some 
piece  of  this  action. 

That  bill  also  established  a  Xational  Institute  for  Drug  Abuse  in 
the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Ilctilth  which  was  to  succeeed  the 
Special  A».-tion  Office  which  expires  in  197r).  So  there  is  a  gomi  deal  of 
plaiuiing  and  tn  ing  to  coordinate  things  and  consolidate  things.  This 
is  sf)  that  when  the  Institute  becomes  a  reality  it  can  move. 

VOLUNTEKIIS  IN  IIIGHT  TO  KEAD 

Mr,  Flood.  To  what  extent  do  you  ise  volunteei*s  in  the  right-to- 
read  program. 

Dr.  IIoixow.w.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  utilize  volunteers  in  right-to-read 
j)n)grams  at  the  di.scretion  of  the  locnl  school  district.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  there  are  thousands  of  volunteci'S  involved  with  teachers 
in  the  classroom  as  well  as  after  school  and  on  weekends  where  / 
tutor  children  in  study  hall  and  what  have  you.  We  use  them  ratnc 
extensively.  We  use  volunteers  from  the  coiimiunity.  we  use  retired 
teachei's  as  well  as  other  stude.its,  including  high  schr  >1  students. 

Mr.  FuK)D.  How  do  yon  get  them  ? 

Di*.  Hollow .VY.  AVe  Jiave  a  nunilx»r  of  rt^quests  foi*  them,  even  coming 
to  the  national  level.  We  always  refer  them  to  the  local  schools  and 
the  community  agencies. 

We  have  asked  State  departments  of  education  to  coordinate  this 
elTort  of  right  to  read. 

Dr.  Smith.  To  give  you  an  example  of  the  cross-bure;ui  activities, 
Dr.  Holloway  and  Dr.  White  have  also  combined  to  liandle  the  matter 
of  right  to  read  in  the  context  of  the  volunteer  program  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

TEACHER  CORPS  USE  OF  VOLtTNTEERS 

Dr.  White.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Teacher  Corps  very  much 
operates  in  a  similar  vein  with  the  volunteer  component.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  since  we  are  in  specific  school  sites  that  the  specific  school 
sites  in  fact  choose  their  own  volunteers,  and  those  gioups  of  volun- 
teers become  a  part  of  the  decisionmaking  model  that  exists  among 
the  school  district,  the  univei-sity,  and  the  community  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  all  programs. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  your  volunteers  all  local  people? 

Dr.  Wnrn-:.  Yes;  they  are  people  from  that  given  district. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  do  not  get  people  from  one  pait  of  the  country 
to  go  to  anothei*  part  of  the  country  because  they  are  volunteers? 

I)r.  AA^HiTE.  Xo.  The  notion  of  the  use  of  volunteci'S  is  to  encourage 
and  include  people  from  their  own  school  districts  which  will  be 
designed  and  utilized  for  their  children  in  the  educational  nit)cess. 

Dr.  S.\irrii.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Dr.  AVhite  luis  in  the  . 
Teacher  Corps  authorization  the  language  that  allows  her  to  provide 
fnnds  for  volunteer  compoiu'nts  in  each  of  the  Teacher  Corps  projects, 

Mr.  Flood.  AVhat  funds  do  you  want  for  volunteers  ? 
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Dr.  Smith.  Recruitment  and  providing  supervision  for  the  volun- 
teers. That  is  in  her  authority. 

LOCAL  VOLUNTEERS  AITUNED  TO  LOCAL  PRIORITIES 

Dr.  Wpiite.  Let  me  just  explain  liow  that  operates.  The  volunteers 
who  are  already  in  the  school  district  logically  are  people  who  are 
more  knowledgeable  about  an  individual  community  and  its  needs. 
They  often  serve,  let  us  say,  as  the  good-will  ambassadors  for  our 
interns,  because  if  our  interns  are  involved  in  community  affairs,  they 
had  better  well  have  some  idea  of  what  kinds  of  problems  the  com- 
munity itself  considers  priority.  In  that  way  we  are  not  caught  m  the 
trap  of  having  our  people — our  interns,  and  I  call  them  our  interns 
even  though  we  do  not  recruit  them,  and  they  ii.re  recruited  at  the 
local  level— would  not  run  the  risk  of  having  them  go  in  and  determine 
what  a  given  school  district's  and  community's  priorities  may  bo. 

NEW  DATA  COLLECTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  On  page  52  of  your  justifications  you  refer  to  a  program 
that  you  call  "Common  Core  of  Data,"  as  a  "major  new  initiative." 

A  major  new  initiative  is  something.  It  is  major,  and  it  is  new  and 
it  is  initiative.  You  cannot  do  better  than  that.  That  certainly  is  at 
the  top  of  your  priorities.  You  realine  the  priorities  and  you  come  out 
with  this  one.  You  are  requesting  $500,000  for  this  major  new  initia- 
tive. Why  do  you  call  this  a  major  program?  Are  you  talking  about 
n  ajor  future  costs  that  will  go  through  the  ceiling? 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairmivn,  I  am  sure  you  remember  that  in  the 
ethication  amendments  of  1972  the  inission  of  the  Office  of  Education 
was  reiterated,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  first  objective  of  the 
Office  of  Education  is  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data  to  the 
educational  community  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  activity  for  which  v.  e  are  asking  support  is  for  the  planning  for 
a  total  comprehensive  common  core  of  data  program.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  of  having  with  me  Mrs.  Dorothj;  Gilford,  the  Director  of  our 
National  Center  of  Educational  Statistics,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Flood.  These  phrases,  "common  core  of  data,"  this  would  make 
O.  Henry  sit  up  in  his  grave  and  clap  his  hands.  He  would  love  that 
stuff. 

Mrs.  Gilford.  We  hoped  you  would  like  the  title,  "Common  Core 
of  Data." 

Mr.  Flood.  I  like  the  title— but  how  much  is  it  goin^r  to  cost? 

TOTURE  DATA  COSTS  PRESENTED 

Mrs.  Gilford.  This  is  a  request  for  planning  money  to  plan  a  large 
program  which  we  would  want  to  implement  in  fiscal  year  1975.  We 
w^ould  be  probably  requesting  something  like  $13  or  $14  million. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Future  costs  ? 

Mrs.  Gilford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Hold  your  hat,  then. 

Dr.  SMiTir.  But  it  is  the  first. 
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Mrs.  Gilford.  $13  or  $14  million.  I  do  not  know  precisely.  It  would 
depend  on  the  results  of  planning  during  this  next  fiscal 

Dr.  Smith.  And  certainly  on  the  level  of  the  total  ad  astration 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  I*i/)OD»  I  was  afraid  that  was  going  to  be  the  answer.  I  was  sure 
it  was. 

NATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  STUDY 

Very  well.  Now  you  want  $7  million  for  what  you  call  national 
achievement  study.  How  can  anybody  be  against  its  national  achieve- 
ment study.  How  much  in  total  will  it  cost  and  how  long  is  it 
going  to  go  on?  Is  is  like  Tennyson's  Brook  or  what?  Do  the  results 
justify  this  large  investment  of  $T  million  ? 

Mrs.  Gilford.  First  to  answer  your  question  about  cost,  from  1968 
to  1973  the  total  OE  investment  has  been  $20,400,000.  This  would  be  a 
continuing  activity  which  would  continue  over,  time  to  measure  the 
achievement  in  education  in  the  Nation. 

I  think  personally  the  program  does  indeed  justif  the  cost.  We  are 
starting  to  get  some  very  major  effects  as  a  result  of  this. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  How  long  is  it  going  to  go  on? 

Mrs.  Gilford.  I  think  it  should  go  on  indefinitelv.  I  think  we  should 
always  be  concerned  with  what  is  happening  with  the  national  in- 
vestment in  education  and  whether  the  students  are  attaining  equally 
or  whether  the  attainment  is  deteriorating  or  improving  over  time. 
This  is  the  only  study  that  really  measures  the  attamment  of  students. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  attainment  of  students  ? 

USE  OF  study  data  BY  STATES 

Mi-s.  Gilford.  It  also  gives  many  kinds  of  information  which  can 
be  used  to  correct  educational  deficiencies  as  they  are  found  at  the 
State  level  or  the  local  level.  The  big  ground  swell  of  this  past  year 
has  been  the  increased  use  of  the  assessment  data  by  the  St-ites.  We 
hp*ve  reached  a  point  where  some  20  States  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  using  part  or  all  of  the  tools  of  national  assessment.  I  did  bring 
with  me  the  most  recent  newsletter  of  the  assessment  project. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  quite  a  large  investment.  You  have  been  at  this 
since  1968.  You  see  no  terminal  date  and  want  to  go  right  on.  So  you  are 
talking  about  a  big  investment  ? 

Mrs.  Gilford.  But  it  does  give  a  superb  diagnostic  tool  for  finding 
the  educational  deficiencies  and-  correcting  them. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  States  are  using  all  or  part  of  the 
national  assessment  questions  and  scoring  techniques — not  all  States 
but  a  large  number — and  tests  arc  made  available  to  them  in  ready 
copies  so  that  tliey  do  not  have  the  research  investment  of  developing 
the  test  material.  After  the  States  have  used  it  they  can  compare 
the  State  results  with  the  national  results.  They  can  compare  the 
urban  results,  for  example,  with  the  rural  results  within  their  State. 
You  will  find  in  one  of  the  assessment  newsletters  some  statements 
by  the  chief  State  school  officers  of  different  States  of  the  ways  they 
have  moved  to  correct  the  educational  deficiencies  in  their  States. 
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So  what  is  actually  happening  here  is  that  a  national  program  is 
providing  the  necessary  amount  and  kind  of  educational  material 
which  is  then  being  picked  up  and  used  by  individual  States. 

In  thp  long  run  the  cost  is  much  smaller  this  way,  " 

Dr.  Smith.  In  terms  of  the  total  national  budget  that  is  either 
estimated  or  actual  for  education,  when  you  talk  about  $90  billion, 
for  American  Educationj  the  investment  of  $7  million  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data  to  determine  priorities  in  the  context  of  achievement  is 
a  very  small  sum. 

ISlw  Flood.  Since  this  is  a  national  achievement  study  you  camiot 
get  tliis  one  under  special  revenue-sharing  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Skith.  No. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  is  something  left  here  anyhow. 
Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPAl^TS  I2f  THK  TEACHER  CORPS 

Dr.  White,,  your  request  for  the  Teacher  Corps  is  $37.5  million,  the 
same  as  in  1972  and  1973,  which  would  mean  that  there  could  not  be 
any  enlargement  of  the  programs.  Would  it  mean  that  any  additional 
school  districts  could  get  into  it,  or  universities  working  with  school 
districts? 

Dr.  White.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  signify  that  we  have  learned 
something  from  our  past  experience.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have 
learned  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  realistic  number  of  interns 
and  teachers  who  can  benefit  from  the  kind  of  training  we  proride. 
Based  upon  that  we  have  concludedj  with  the  help  oi  the  universities 
who  have  been  paiticipating  in  the  past  in  the  ^hool  district,  that 
a  workable  number  of  interns,  if  we  ai^  going  t<>  include  exj^erienced 
teachers  also,  should  not  exceed  36  for  any  paiticular  given  site.  We 
also  have  to  pi-ovide  the  instnictional  cost  for  those  teachers  who  are 
already  experienced  v/ho  will  be  participating  in  the  Teacher  Coi*ps 
program  and  training. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  was  gom^  to.  say,  Mr,  Chaiman,  that  the  direct  an- 
swer is  "Yes,"  because  I  think  Dr.  White  will  point  out  that  each  year 
there  is  national  competition  and  new  institutions  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  be  involved  in  our  Teacher  Corps  progmm. 

Mr.  SiiRiVER.  So  not  necessarily  will  the  same  systems  be  involved 
in  the  future,  but  new  ones  will  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  into 
the  training  program  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Whitk*  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  year's  figures  should  in 
fact  double.  We  had  45  before,  I  believe,  and  avc  would  now  have  about 
90,  which  is  consistent  with  the  overlapping  cycle  operation  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  program. 

teacher  corps  programs  in  KANSAS 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  notice  that  in  our  own 
State  of  Kansas  they  are  all  concentrated  in  one  portion  of  the  State. 
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I  also  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  trying  to  help  the  uni- 
versity in  my  hometown  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  become  involved,  and 
they  were  wanting  to,  but  because  of  some  problems  relating  to  racial 
isolation — a  new  terminology  I  have  picked  up  here  in  the  last  few 
days — the  univei^sity  was  not  able  to  proceed.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  other  universities  and  systems  than  those  that  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  in  the  past. 
Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

RKCIPIKNTS  OV  TKACHKR  ""ORPS  FUNDS 

The  major  criteria,  I  am  sure  you  know,  is  tlie  number  of  children 
from  low-income  families  that  are  in  school  systems.  Dr.  White,  I  am 
sure,  would  point  out  that  the  Teacher  Corps  program  has  usually 
two  recipients :  The  institution  of  liigher  education  and  the  local  edu- 
cation agency. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  understand  that. 

Dr.  Smith.  It  may  be  that  where  you  have  high  pockets  of  poverty 
there  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  which  has  directed  itself 
to  meeting  those  needs. 

Mr.  Shriver.  We  had  exactly  that  situation  before. 

XATIOXAL  DISTRIBUTIOX  OV  TEACHER  CORFS  PROJECTS 

Dr.  White.  We  are  inviting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  new  opportunities 
from  new  school  districts  throughout  the  country.  In  that  regard  we 
had  prepared  a  map  just  so  you  could  have  some  visual  notion  how 
widespread  the  Teacher  Corps  operation  is  in  the  country  and  how 
we  liave  really  attempted  to  cover  to  the  maximum  degree  all  of  the 
proposals  or  all  of  tliose  schools  as  far  as  our  money  would  go. 

Those  little  blue  dots  indicate  the  projects.  The  red  section.s  differen- 
tiate between  the.  different  regions.  I  think  if  you  would  take  a  good 
look  at  that,  you  will  see  tiie  impact  of  the  program  as  far  as  number 
of  projects.  We  have  the  results  coming  in  from  those  who  are  par- 
ticipatnig  and  impatience  from  people  who  would  like  to  participate. 
The  results  are  very,  very  encouraging  when  you  consider  the  amount 
of  money  with  which  w^e  are  working. 

LOGATIOK  OF  URBAX-RrRAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Shriver.  Where  are  the  41  exih'ing  operational  projects,  and 
two,  developmental  assistance  projects  under  the  urban-rural  pro- 
gram. Put  that  in  the  record,  if  you  will. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Locations  of  All  Urban  Rural  Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1074 


I.  OPERATIONAL  PROJECTS 


California : 

Oakland 

San  Jose 
Colorado :  Ht.  Luis 
Connecticut:  Hartford 
District  of  Columbia;  Washington 
Florida :  Dade  Co. 
Georgia :  Alma 
Illinois:  Kankakee 
Indiana : 

Indianapolis 

East  Chicago 
Ki'nsas:  Galena 
Kentiick3' :  Louisville 
Maryland:  Baltimore 
Mississippi :  Greenwood 
Missouri : 

Xorth  Pemiscot 

St  Louis  (2) 
Montana:  Hays 
New  Jersey : 

Newark  (2) 

Trenton 


New  York: 

Brooklyn  (2) 

Sodus 
Oliio : 

Akron  (2) 

Dayton 
Oregon : 

Portland 
Tennsylvania : 

Pittsburgh 

Scranton 
Rhode  Island ;  Kingston 
Tennessee :  Celine 
Texas : 

Cauyou 

Crystal  City 

Edgewood 

El  Paso 
Virginia :  Wise  '^o, 
Washington :  Clallam  Bay 
West  Virginia:  Wayne 
Wisconsin  :  Bayfield 
Puerto  Rico :  Hato  Bey 


II.  DEVELOPMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS  :  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 

These  two  projects  serve  as  leaders  of  clusters  of  small  projects  concentrating 
on  performance  competencies  and  material  development. 


A,  Pcrfornmytcc  Competejidcs 


California :  Los  Angeles 
Florida :  Tallahassee 
Georgia :  Athens 
Michigan :  East  Lansiug 
New  York ; 

New  York  City 

Syracuse 
North  Carolina :  Boone 
Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Toledo 


Oregon : 

Portland 

Salem 
Texas : 

Canyon 

Houston 
Washington :  Olympla 
West  Virginia :  Morgantown 
Wisconsin :  Madison 


B.  Materials  Development 


California : 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Northridge 
Colorado:  Boulder 
Florida .  Tallahassee 
Indiana :  Bloomingto.i  (2) 
Massachusetts : 

Cambridge 

Salem 


Aiichigna:  East  Lansing 
New  York :  Buffalo 
Ohio :  Columbus 
Oregon:  Salem 
Pennsylvania : 

Lewisburg 

Pittsburgh 
Utah :  Ix)gan 
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Higher  Education  Personnel  Tr^uning 

Mr.  Shriv'er.  How  are  the  fellowships  iindf  r  ^lie  higher  education 
personnel  division  determined?  It  is  not  a  h.rge  sum,  but  you  men- 
tioned 92  fellowships  and  230  2iew  fellowihipd. 

Dr.  Smitii.  There  is  a  national  competition.  I  Avould  like,  since  we 
do  not  have  the  exact  data  here,  to  submit  that  for  the  record,  if  it  is 
appropriate. 

''The  information  follows :] 

Determination  of  Paet  E  Fellowships 

Part  E  of  tJie  Education  Professions  Development  Act  autlioriies  the  Com- 
missioner  of  EJducation  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  fov  thi* 
training  of  persons  who  are  serving  or  preparing  to  serve  as  teachers,  adr.iinis- 
trators,  or  educational  specialists  in  colleges  and  universities. 

During  the  spring  of  each  year,  instructions  arid  application  forms  sent  to 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  to  enable  them  to  prepare  training  program 
proposals  if  they  wish.  These  instructions  also  contain  a  list  of  national  prior- 
ities to  which  tlie  proposals  should  be  addressed.  The  tT»-o  major  priorities  wliicli 
consistently  have  been  supported  are  the  preparation  of  personnel  for  junior  and 
community  c5lleges  and  the  preparation  of  i)ersonnel  to  work  with  tlie  growing 
number  of  disadvantaged  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  training  program  proposals,  which  are  submitted  for  fellowship  support 
by  colleges  and  universities,  are  evaluated  on  a  comi)etit4ve  basis  by  panels  of 
exi)erienced  and  knowledgeable  college  teachers  and  administrators  who  care- 
fully read  and  rate  the  proposals  and  then  rank  them  in  priority  order.  A  pro- 
fessional staff  within  the  Office  of  Education  then  reviews  the  recommendations 
of  the  outside  academic  readers  and  makes  up  tlie  final  list  of  training  programs 
recommended  for  fellowship  support  taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
the  stated  national  priorities,  appropriate  geographical  distribution,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  budget.   

Two  days  after  Congress  is  notified  about  the  api}roved  fellowship  programs 
the  successful  institutions  are  notified  about  their  approved  training  programs 
and  the  number  of  fellowships  awarded.  Then  successful  institutions  advertise 
the  availability  of  these  fellowships  and  select  the  most  qualified  applicants  to 
fill  them. 

The  unsuccessful  programs  are  also  notified  at  the  same  time  with  written  sum- 
maries of  the  evaluations  of  their  proposals  so  they  may  understand  why  their 
programs  were  not  supported. 

REL\SONS  FOR  SET.ECTED  PROGllAM  DECRJUSES 

Mr.  SiiRivn^R.  I  notice  on  page  5  of  the  justification  under  "Education 
Professions  Development''  and  the  various  other  items  tliat  are  listed 
on  the  right  hand  side,  most  of  the  items  are  decreases  from  the  prior 
year,  except  wlien  it  gt»ts  to  educational  statistics.  There  you  have  a 
snbstantial  increase.  V'ill  you  tell  us  why  when  the  7*est  of  them  are 
decreases? 

Dr.  SMrrH.  I  think  there  are  two  answers.  With  regard  to  decreases, 
a  number  of  the  pro/^rams  had  a  fJ-to-S  year  life  expectancy.  Fiscal  1973 
actually  completes  che  4  or  5  year  cycle,  and,  therefore,  the  programs 
are  now  going  to  be  integrated  into  other  systems,  special  education 
revenue  sharing  as  a  priority  ibr  local  decisionmaking.  In  the  case 
ol  those  programs  that  aie  being  reduced  but  are  still  existing,  like 
tlie  career  oppoitunity  progi  am,  we  are  beginning  to  have  graduates, 
which  reduces  the  number  of  dollars  necessary  for  the  continuation  of 
those  projects. 
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INCREASE  «EQUESTED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL.  STATISTICS 

With  regard  to  data  systems  improvement  

Mr.  SiiRiVER.  No,  "Educational  Statistics."  I  guess  that  is  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Smith.  "Education  Statistics'' — T  am  sure  Mrs.  Gilford  would 
want  to  si>eak  to  that  area.  I  want  to  point  out  that  once  again  as  we 
look  at  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  we  clearly  have  seen  that 
the  first  mandate  given  to  us  by  Congress  is  to  collect  and  analyze 
data. 

In  order  to  do  that  ♦we  need  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  so  tliat  it  is  in  fact  consistent  with 
what  we  have  in  health  statistics,  and  what  we  have  in  welfare  sta- 
tistics. 

Mrs.  Gilford,  you  may  want  to  enlarge  on  that. 
M'    GiLij^oRD.  Yes^  I  would  like  to. 

Tliere  is  one  important  budget  matter  in  that  a  large  program  was 
transferred  to  the  Center.  A  million  and  a  half  of  that  increase 
represents  the  funding  for  that  program.  It  was  a  comparative  transfer. 

So  the  increase  is  not  quite  as  large  as  it  appears.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Educativ^nal  Statistics  Center  has  been  a  very  lean  operation  com- 
pared with  other  statistical  centers.  We  hav'i  not  had  the  staflP  to 
do  analysis.  The  result  of  this  is  that  tbxj  data  are  not  as  usable  as  they 
should  be.  We  would  like  to  do  analysis.  We  have  not  had  the  capability 
to  provide  what  I  would  call  a  "fast  response  service"  to  the  Office  and 
the  Congress.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  that.  It  will  cost  money 
to  do  it.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  a  question  from  the  Hill 
and  get  you  an  answer  back  in  a  moi^ch  and  actually  collect  data  for 
you  and  give  it  to  yon  quickly.  There  is  an  interest  in  the  lon/jitudinal 
study  wliich  we  have  started,  which  we  hope  ^.vill  help  us  understand 
the  educational  patterns  and  career  patterns.  We  started  it  last  year. 
We  surveyed  20,000  high  school  seniors  and  wc  will  be  following  them 
up  this  year.  That  represents  a  sizable  increase  in  cost.  They  are  all 
over  the  world  literally. 

That  would  tell  us  about  the  relative  attainment  of  different  groups 
of  students  and  will  give  us  information  on  what  proportion  of  high 
Si^hool  senioi-s  go  into  different  kinds  of  activities,  information  we  do 
not  have  recently. 

The  most  recent  information  is  Project  Talent  which  is  a  generation 
of  students  10  years  older  than  this  one  and  a  vei'y  diffei'ent  kind  of 
student. 

SURVEY  OF  POSTSKCONDARr  KDIT CATION  INSTITUTIONS 

Another  area  we  are  moving  into  is  study  of  the  )3ostsecondary  insti- 
tutions other  than  the  formal  colleges  and  universities.  Until  very  re- 
cently almost  nothing  was  known  about  those  institutions.  We  knew 
they  existed  and  we  knew  a  bit  about  them.  But  we  did  not  even  know 
how  many  there  were.  The  Center  did  do  a  sui*vey  to  produce  a  direc- 
tory of  the  other  postsecondary  education  institutions  last  year,  and 
that  will  be  published  this  spring.  We  now  know  that  there  are  about 
11,000  postsecondary  education  institutions.  We  want  to  learn  a  great 
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deal  more  about  them.  It  is  important  to  know  more  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  Kducution  Ameiidments  of  1972.  So  we  will  be  doing  a 
small  survey  to  get  data  al  out  these  institutions,  data  about  the  types 
of  programs  they  offer,  the  number  of  students,  the  charges  to  students, 
and  whether  or  not  the  students  attahi  johs  in  line  with  their  educa- 
tion. We  will  plan  to  do  a  more  extensive  survey,  getting  more  informa- 
tion about  types  later  in  the  year.  Those  are  the  major  areas  of  activity. 
But  there  are  expansions  in  many  other  lines  of  activity  which  are 
essential  to  have  a  good  ?tatistical  system. 

Mr.  SuRivKR.  Basically  the  reasons  for  the  i-atlicr  large  inei-ease  In 
this  area  of  statistics  and  data  systems  is  to  comply  with  the  law  and  to 
get  information  needed  by  educators  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Gilford.  Yes*  particularl}"  to  provide  management  data  for 
Federal  programs. 

NCE«i  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATISTICAL  CENTERS 

Mr.  SiiKiVER.  Would  yon  very  briefly  make  some  comparison  of  your 
Center  with  the  Center  for  Health,  for  example?  Wl\y  don't  you  do 
that  for  the  record . 

Mrs.  Gilford.  1  will  be  gladtodo  that. 

[The  information  follows;] 
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Insert,  Page  2797 


Estimated  amount  of  Federal  Funds  Obligated  and  Number 
of  Positions  for  Selected  Federal  Statistics  Programs: 
Fiscal  Years  1971  -  1974 


riOi^ram 

Amount  Obligated  in 
Millions  of  Dollars 

Number  of 
Positions 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1^1 

1972 

1973 

1974 

National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  (NCES) 

$11.9 

$13.8 

$10.3^^$14.9 

148 

155 

153^/ 

:66 

National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (NCHS) 

10.3 

16.5 

19.5 

23.1 

537 

629 

681 

572 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
of  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

19.0 

26.0 

25.0 

24.^ 

1,425 

1,594 

1,497  1 

,497 

Business  Economics  and  Statistics 
(Dept.  of  Commerce)  b/ 

27.3 

31.5 

33,8 

39,1 

2,161 

2,234 

2,422  2 

,817 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

•27.5 

36.4 

45.7 

•  47.4 

1,458 

l,i»37 

1,601  1 

,598 

a/    Level  urder  the  FY  1973  continuing  resolution;  Budget  request  was  $13.9  million  and 
185  permanent  poslrlcns. 


b/    In  order  to  make  the  information  in  this  table  more  comparable,  the  data  for  Dept.  of 
Commerce  does  not  include  certain  temporary  staff  and  data  processing  costs  asso- 
ciated with  periodic  censuses  of  Population,  Agriculture,  ^^conomic  Activities  and 
Governments. 


Comparison  of  total  national  expenditures  for  the  "health  industry"  (the  most 
similar  to  education)  and  the  "education  Industry"  is  Indicated  in  the  following  table. 

Estimated  Expenditures  from 'ill  souico<i  for  Education  and 
Health  Services:    United  States,  F'  1971  -  1973 


A'lount  In  Billions 
of  Dollars 


1971  1972  1973 


Education 
Health  Service 


$76.6  $83.5  $89.9 
79.8  88.0  97.1 
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SrPPLY  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Shriveh.  I  notice,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  all  of  tliese  decreasG:i. 
So  I  am  going  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  relative  to  those  items  that 
are  listed  on  pa^e  5  of  tlie  justifications.  Is  there  a  surplus  of  teacherfi 
to  teach  the  exceptional  childi*en  and  handicapped  children? 

Dr.  Smith.  Ifo,  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Shrivkr.  But  you  are  decreasing  exceptional  children  by 
$4,112,000. 

Dr.  Smith.  If  yoa  remember  Dr.  Martin's  presentation  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Educationally  Handicapped  you  will  find  that  hci  has  built 
into  his  program  the  picking  u^)  oi  the  training  of  regular  classroom 
teachers  in  special  education.  So  the  serv  Ices  that  we  were  rendeiing 
are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Bureau  ot  Educational  Handicapped 
function. 

Mr.  Shriver.  So  it  is  being  transferred  someplace  else. 
Dr.  Smfth.  Yes. 

DROPOrT  PREVENTION  DEMONSTRATIONH  PROVED  SUCCESSFUL 

Mr,  Shriver.  Is  the  same  thing  true  about  dropout  pi'evention  ?  That 
if?  being  decreased  $4,500,000. 

Dr.  25Mn*iJ.  Dropout  prevention  was  a  small  demonstration  pi'ogmm 
which  was  fjrimarily  designed  to  focus  the  attention  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  on  tlie  proolem  of  the  dropout.  I  wou'd  say  thiit  it  is 
probably  one  of  our  most  successful  programs.  We  jitarted  with  10 
and  added  nine  additional  projects.  The  data  ai*e  in  f  rom  the  first  10 
which  shows  a  significant  decrease  in  dropouts  in  those  projects.  I  think 
the  dropout  rate  vvent  all  the  way  from  10  percent  to  5.5  percent  over 
a  4-year  period.  The  decrease  results  f  r<  m  the  completion  of  the  5-year 
l>ro]ects — r>f  the  10  i)-yc9r  projects  t^iat  were  in  existence — and  the 
$4  miriion  requested  is  to  support  the  nine  projects  thai  are  in  their 
4th  year. 

LOCAL  SCHOOLS  WILL  SET  DROPOUT  PREVEXTIO.S^  PRIORITY 

Mr.  SiiRiVER.  But  the  dropout  program,  following  these  models  and 
demonsti-ations  just  mentioned,  can  be  piclced  up  by  communities  if 
they  want  to  by  using  revenue  sharing. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes.  mit  more  impoi*tantly  what  we  hope  will  occur 
is  that  as  they  make  decisions  concerning  the  utilization  of  revenue- 
sharing  moneys,  they  draw  from  the  siic^ossfnl  experiences  in  our  drop- 
out prevention  projects  which  have  specific  characteristics  that  are 
common  with  the  characteristics  of  their  }>articulav  school  system. 

Mr.  SuRTNT-nt.  We  have  had  a  program  in  my  home  town  for  drop- 
outs not  connected  with  the  public  school  system  but  funded  bv  our 
community  action  ]>rogram — OEO — which  is  apparently  being  phased 
out.  Is  tliere  any  place  in  the  Department  of  Eclucation  that  this  group 
could  get  any  assistance  financially  other  than  revenue  sharing: 

Dr,  Smith.  I  tiiink  at  this  point  in  time  the  major  priority  is  for 
the  local  educational  a;i:encies  to  utilize  educational  revenue  sharing  in 
whatever  ways  they  fe  U  fits  their  priorities  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Shriveu.  I  belie  ^e  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Flood.  Mr.  Natcher. 
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TEACHER  CORPS  ACTIVITIES  IX  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  W^iite,  the  map  you  presented  to  the  committee  a 
few  moments  aso  showing  the  location  of  Teachers  Cor^s,  in  Kentucky 
we  have  three  dots.  One  is  Louisvilie.  Where  are  the  otner  t\vo  ? 

Dr.  WiiiTw.  T  \yil\  submit  that  for  the  record  I  do  not  have  the  cities. 

Mr.  Natciier.  They  seem  to  be  real  close  together. 

Dr.  White.  What  those  three  dots  would  probably  signify  at  this 
point  is  that  ^Ye  do  have  i\  consortium  arrangement  in  Louisville  and 
you  have  seveml  institutions  feeding  and  sort  of  pooling  their  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  the  school  district. 

Mr.  Natciier.  Will  you  place  that  in  tlie  record  at  this  point?  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows ;] 

Two  Pkojects  in  State 

There  are  currently  two  Teacher  Corps  projects  operating  within  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  They  are  the  LouisvUle  public  ftsehcolv  in  conjunction  witli  thVf 
University  of  Kentucky  at  L-exington,  and  tlie  University  of  Louis viUe,  and 
AVestern  Kentucky  University  with  tlie  participating  locaV  school  districts  of 
Bowling  Green,  Cloverport  and  AVarren  County.  The  third  project  on  the  visual 
display  was  for  the  bordering*  State  of  Indiana  and  included  the  Purdue/Indiana 
Uni'-ersity  project  which  operates  in  Indianapolis. 

COXTRAC^'R  i.  0:n  COMMOX  CORE  OF  DATA 

"Mr.  N ATCHER.  Under  the  common  core  of  data  and  your  $500,000 
request,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  other  organizations  under  con- 
tract in  addition  to  your^State  agencies? 

^Y^^y  should  any  other  oi'ganization  have  to  have  a  contract  other 
than  your  State  agencies? 

Mrs.  Gilford.  The  type  of  thing  we  are  doing,  for  example,  to 
try  to  define  the  core  finance  items  which  will  be  needed  at  the  Federal 
level  could  cei'tainly  be  done  in-]iousc  by  OE  staff  if  we  had  enough 
staff,  or  it  could  be  done  by  a  State  department  of  education,  if  it 
would  choose  to  bid  on  ar  RFP,  or  it  could  be  done  by  a  private 
organization.  We  would  much  prefer  to  liave  in-liouse  staff  to  do 
our  work,  but  within  the  total  ceiling  limitations  for  the  Office  of 
Education  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  adequate  number  of  positions  for 
the  statistics  ceni;er.  In  order  to  carry  out  our  program  we*  must  go 
the  contract  route. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Yon  iave  entered  into  other  contracts. 

Mrs.  Gilford.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  large  program. 

Mr.  Catcher.  For  instance,  name  one  or  two  of  the  organizations. 

Mrs.  G:lford.  Contractors  ? 

Mv.  Ii  ARCHER.  Tes. 

Mi's.  Gilford.  The  Educational  Testing  Service  has  been  a  contrac- 
tor. The  Research  Triangle  Institute. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Where  is  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  located? 

Mi's.  Gilford.  In  North  Carolir.u.  It  is  really  a  consortium  of  three 
univerf.ities  that  have  set  up  the  Research  Triangle  Institute. 

Mr.  Natcher.  HEW  at  Durham  has  a  research  facility. 

Mr.  Mii ^:jer;  No  ;  it  is  not.  That  is  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  iSciences. 

Mr.  Natchek  .  That  is  r^ght.  That  has  no  connection  with  this  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson. 


FEDEKAL  VEKSUS  STATE  nESPONSIBILITY 


Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  mention  on  page  1 
of  your  presentation,  the  overall  emphasis  on  special  revenue  sharing 
which  we  have  certainly  heard  a  great  deal  about,  but  then  you  go  on 
to  say  tliat  a  number  of  tasks  have  been  identified  as  the  ones  tliat  can 
most  appropriately  be  pursued  on  a  Federal  level.  Why  are  tliese 
most  appropriately  pursued  on  a  Federal  level  as  compared  to  tlie  ones 
that  have  been  selected  for  revenue  sharing  funding? 

Dr.  Shith.  In  the  case  of  data,  of  course^  it  is  designed  primarily 
for  the  national  perspective.  It  m  ould  be  both  uneconomical  and  un- 
productive not  to  have  a  national  centralized  responsibility  for  coor- 
dinating data  activity. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  argument  on  the  data.  I  am  thinking  of 
Teacher  Corps  and  the  others. 

Dr.  Smith.  In  the  case  of  Teacher  Corps  it  is  in  effect  decentralized 
in  the  context  of  specific  regional  areas  having  specific  projects,  The 
beauty  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  it  is  utilization  of  innovations 
and  new  techniques  and  technologies  which,  because  of  its  centralized 
nature,  provides  the  opportunities  for  local  educational  agencies  to 
/utilize  aspects  of  it  from  a  centralized  perspective.  Dr.  White,  you.  may 
want  to  enlarge  on  that. 

Dr.  White.  First  of  all,  it  is  my  feeling  as  Director  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  in  every  sense  a  centralized  activity.  We  do  not  have  a  formula 
here  in  Washington  which  states  that  schools  must  decide  to  do  this, 
that  or  the  other.  The  school  districts  and  the  universities  and  the 
communities,  in  i'act,  get  together  and  decide  the  kind  of  program 
that  they  would  like  to  see  implemented  within  its  own  district.  It 
is  a  program  which  they  feel  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children 
for  their  particular  locale. 

All  we  do  is  have  a  group  of  evaluators  read  that, proposal  and  look 
at  it  objectively  for  its  viability,  and  assist,  if  we  find  that  they  Imvo 
some  minor  points  missing,  in  whatever  technical  language  might 
be  needed. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  was  going  to  add  that  in  the  context  of  the  career 
opportunity  program  and  urban-rural  program,  they  are  decentral- 
ized programs.  They  are  actually  administered  from  the  10  regional 
offices.  So  we  really  have  two  difi'erent  kinds  of  models  that  arc  oper- 
able. They  are  national  programs  but  they  are  not  necessarily  run 
from  the  Washington  office.  They  nre  run  from  the  lowest  point  in 
the  HEW  structure  that  is  closest  to  the  very  people  involved. 


Dr.  White.  I  think  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  bit  to  indicate  wliat 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  decentralization  programs 
and  how  it  works.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  some  17  States  have 
gone  together  to  try  to  determine  exactly  what  should  happen  to  the 
whole  Nation.  Tue  initial  thrui^t  for  the  whole  idea  was  one  that  came 
out  of  teaclier  corps  programs  from  around  the  country.  So  wo  have 


17-STATE  GOOFERAIIVE  KFFORT 
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been  right  in  the  middle  "of  that  iind  trying  to  help,  learning  from 
them,  and  developing  Avhatever  we  might  consider  as  first  generation 
qualities  of  a  competontly-based  teacher  certification  notion  in  order 
that  .ve  will  be  able  to  help  more  rapidly  in  the  future. 

I  think  tliis  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  examples  that  I  can  think  of 
of  our  decentralizing. 

Mr.  Romxsox.  The  fact  that  you  are  already  decentralized,  as  you 
say,  and  tlie  fact  tliat  your  objectives  are  to  helj)  those  tliat  need  help 
the  most  would  indicate  to  me  tliat  just  the  opposite  is  true  and  that 
very  properly  it  should  be  under  revenue  sharing  rather  than  being 
where  it  is. 

That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  understpid  your  rationale.  You  do  not 
convince  nie  at  all.  So  let  us  go  on  to  another  question. 

Mr.  jNIillek.  Sir.  Robinson,  may  I  add  perhaps  the  missing  element 
is  that  we  tend  not  to  put  things  under  reveniie  sharing  if  we  feel  there 
is  a  national  need  that  is  identified  that  can  only  be  met  by  creating 
some  kind  of  national  resource  and  distributing  it. 

NTJMBEK  OF  TEACHER  CORPS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Romxsox.  I  have  a  couple  of  other  questions  since  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  statement  mentions  that  you  hav^e 
48  projects  and  45  new  ones  to  begin,  but  the  justification  says  that 
there  are  120  projects  now  and  225  to  continue.  Is  it  explained  in  the 
footnote  where  you  have  several  contracts  under  each  project? 

Dr.  Smitji.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  With  regard  to  the  new  projects  that  will  be  funded, 
do  we  have  a  question  in  the  record  as  to  where  they  will  be  located? 
Dr.  Smith.  In  fiscal  1974? 
Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Yes. 

Dr.  Smith.  Decisions  at  this  i>oint  in  time  have  not  been  made  as 
to  where  those  projects  will  be  located.  I  think  Teacher  Corps  is  in  the 
process  of  analysis  of  proposals  and  in  the  very  near  future  it  is  antici- 
pated we  will  be  able  to  add  that  to  the  record. 

Mr.  KoiiiNsox.  ^Vlien  that  information  is  available,  would  you  make 
it  available  to  the  members  of  this  committee  if  the  record  is  closed? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  will  see  that  you  receive  a  copy,  sir. 

SPECIAL  GROUPS  SERVED  liY  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  also  have  a  copy  of  a  survey  which  was  made  here 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Nelson  which  covers  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  about  50  pages.  It  mentions  a  number  of  cate- 
gories of  the  teacher  corps  program  in  the  corrections  area,  in  the 
Indian  projects,  and  various  others,  which  are  not  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  presentation.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  each  of  these 
categories  of  programs  arc  included  in  the  programs. 

Dr.  Smith.  We  will  submit  tliat  for  the  record. 

[The  infonnation  follows:] 
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Insert,  V&^c 


Six  Teacher  Co^p3  Projects  in  Correctional  Institutions 


A  1970  amendment  to  Teacher  Corps  legislation  autliorlze<>  projects 
"...  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
youth  offenders  and  adult  criminal  offenders  ..."     Six  projects  are  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1973.     Two  are  6th  Cyclr  projects  started  in  1971  arl  two 
are  7th  Cycle  projects  started  in  1972. 

6th  Cycle  -  1971  to  1973  Projects 

Number  of  Projects: 
Locations: 
Number  of  Teams: 
Number  of  Corpsmembcrs 

Projects 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City  $404^200 
Unlvc'slty  of  California,  Sacramento  423^000 

$827,200 

7th  Cycle  -  1972  to  1974  Projects 

Number  of  Projects 
Locat  ions : 

Number  of  Teams: 
Number  of  Corpsiqembers; 

Pro  iects 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 
University  of  Oregon 
New  Jersey  State  Departrnt^it  with 

Montclair  State  College 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee) 


2 

New  York  City  anJ  California 

13 

88 


4 

Cal  ifornia ,  Oregon ,  U'i  scons  in. 
New  Jersey 

26 
181 


$  470,000 
376,000 

394, HOO 
460^600 
$1,701,400 


iotal  fiscal  year  1973  obligations  $2,528,600 
(Fiscal  year  1972  total  was  approximately  $1,570,000) 
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Insert  Page  2803"A 
(cont'd) 


Sixteen  Bilingual  Education  -  Teacher  Corps  Projects 


FY  1973 

Project  Amount 

Unlviirslty  of  Texas,  Austin   $  103,400 

Texas  A&I  University,  Laredo   263,200 

University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz   244,400 

University  of  Southern  California  (Migrant)   319,600 

Southern  Colorado  State  College   451,200 

Unlversjlty  of  Illinois  (Chicago  Circle  Campus)   347,800 

Adams  State  College   244,400 

University  of  Hartford   282,200 

Texas  Southern  University   225,600 

Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Education   423,000 

University  of  Texas,  El  Paso   197,400 

New  Mexico  State  University   319,600 

State  University  College  at  Buffalo  (New  York)...   282,000 

University  of  New  Mexico     160,000 

University  of  Houston   376,000 

Sacramento  State   423,000 

Total   4,662,800 


Teacher  Co^ :  j  Projects  -  Indian  Areas 


FY  1972 

FY  1973 

Institutions 

Amount 

Amount 

  $  321,772 

710,846 

234,000 

561,398 

  822,035 

822,035 

  756,481 

756,481 

806,933 

49,989 

27,500 

161.477 

4,130,659 
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LOCATION  OF  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGILVMS 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  I  do  not  believe  eitlier  that  ^ve  liave  anytliiii/iy  in  the 
record  with  regard  to  where  the  career  opportunity  program  proiects 
are  located.  ^  i    ^      i'  j 

Dr.  Smith.  I  can  say  with  the  exception  of  two  States  there  is  at 
limst  one  career  opportunity  program  in  every  State. 
Wo  will  submit  Qiat  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows :] 

Locations  of  All  Career  Opportunity  Programs,  FiscvVl  \eak  1974 


Alabama : 

Birmingham 

HuntsviUe 
Alaska :  Ancliornge 
Arizona : 

Tempe 

Chinle 
Arkansas : 

Gentry 

Little  Rock 
California : 

Richmond 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino 

Sacramento 

Pasadena 

Ajcata 

Oakland 

Fresno 

Oompton 

Los  Angeles 

Stockton 
Colorado : 

Trinidad 

Lakewood 

Denver 
Connecticut:  Hartford 
I>elaware :  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia  :  Washington 
Floriua : 

Tampa 

JacKsonviUe 

Miami 

Marianna 
Georgia : 

Atlanta 

Lafayette 

Savannah 
Hawaii:  Honolulu 
Idaho:  Boise 
Illinois: 

Peoria 

Chicago 
Indiana : 

South  Bend 

Gary 
Iowa : 

Waterloo 

Cedar  Rapids 

Des  Moines 


Kansas:  Parson 
Kentucky : 

Louisville 

Jackson 

Pikeville 
Louisiana : 

Marksville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Jtartinsville 

Opelousa 
Maine:  Lewiston 
Maryland:  Baltimore 
Massachusetts : 

Worcester 

Boston 

'Springfield 
Michigan : 

Saginaw 

Pontiac 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 
Minnesota : 

'Minneapolis 

Duluth 
Mississippi : 

Jackson 

Tupelo 
Missouri : 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 
Montana : 

Box  Elder 

Helena 

Hardin 
Nebraska : 

Omaha 

Lincoln 
New  Hampshire :  Manchester 

New  Jersey: 
Trenton 

Xew  Brunswick 

Newark 

Camden 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Las  Cruoes 

Santa  Fe 
New  York: 

Rochester 

BrooklyTi 

New  York 
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Location  op  All  Career  Opportunity  Programs,  Fiscal  Year  197^t — Con, 


North  Carolina: 

Durham 

AsheviUe 

UUington 

Winston-Salem 
Xorth  Dakota  : 

Fargo 

Belcour' 
Ohio : 

Akron 

Day  tor. 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 
Oregon : 

Salem 
*  Portland 
Pennsylvania : 

Erie 

Philadelphia 

Scran  ton 

Smethport 
Rhode  Island :  Pawtuckpt 
South  Carolina : 

Darlington 

Kingstree 

Sisseton 
South  Dakotn  :  Mission 
Tennessee : 

Dunlap 

Nashville 

Memphis 

I^ivingstou 


Texas : 

Bl  Paso 

San  Angelo 

Ft.  Worth 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

Edinburg 

Port  Isabel 

Crystal  City 

Midland 
Utah: 

Farmington 

Monticello 
Vermont:  Waterbury 
Virginia: 

Richmond 

HillsviUei 
Washington : 

Yakima 

Taeoma 

Spokane 

Seattle 
West  Vlr^nia : 

Shepherdsto^vn 

Charleston 
Wisconsin : 

Racine 

La  Crossn 
Wyoming:  Laramie 
Puerto  Rico :  Unto  Rey 


LOCATION*  OF  URBAX-RURAL  PROJECTS 


Mr.  fioBiNsox.  The  urban-rural  program  interests  me  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  represent  a  district  which  is  highly  rural.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  2:)rojects  in  that  program  are  urban  and  how  many  are 
rural,  or  if  you  diflFerentiate. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

From  the  very  inception  the  design  was  set  so  thafc  one-third  of  the 
resources  would  be  for  rural  projects  and  two-thirds  for  urban 
projects. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Will  you  provide  us  with  the  infonnation  as  to 
where  they  are  located  also? 
[The  information  follows:] 

Urbax/Rural  Projects 

Of  the  41  operational  projects,  22  are  serving  urban  areas  and  16  rural.  Three 
projects  serve  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  projects  funded  under  developmental  assistance  components  serve  all 
projects  and  hence  cannot  be  classified  into  eltliei  urban  or  rural. 
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Galitomla : 

Oakland 

San  Jose 
Connecticut ;  Hartford 
District  of  Columbia 
Florida :  Dade  County 
Indiana : 

Indianapolis 

Bast  Chicago 
Kentucky :  Louisville 
Maryland :  Baltimore 


Colorado :  St.  Louis 
Georgia:  Alma 
Illinois :  Kankakee 
Kansas :  Galena 
Mississippi :  Greenwood 
Missouri :  X.  Pemiscot 
Montana:  Hays 
New  York :  Sodus 
Pennsylvania:  Scranttn 

Rhv.^e  Island:  Kingston 
Texas :  Canyon 


URBAN  PROJECTS 

Missouri:  St.-  Louis  (2) 
New  Jersey ; 
Newark  (2) 
Trenton 
New  York:  Brooklyn  (2) 
Ohio : 
Akron  (2) 
Dayton 
Oregon:  Portland 
Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh 
Texas:  El  Paso 

RURAL  PROJECTS 

Tennessee :  Celine 
Texas : 
Crystal  City 
Edgewood 
Virginia :  Wise  County 
Washington:  Call  am  Bay 
1Vest  Virginia :  Wayne 
Wisconsin:  Bayfield 

XmBAN/BURAL  PROJECTS 

Puerto  Rico  :  Hato  Rey 


EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  FACILITIES 


Mr»  Robinson.  In  <he  educational  broadcasting  facilities  request 
for  $10  million.  L  would  like  the  record  to  sliow  where  tlie  money  is 
going  to  be  used  and  in  what  States. 

Dr.  Smith,  YeSjSin 

[The  information  follows:] 

Use  of  Funds  in  Fiscal  \*ear  1974 

The  $10  minion  win  he  used  to  stimulate  non-Federal  funds  to  develop  tele- 
communications broadcasting  capacity  towaM  closing  the  facilities  gap  between 
commercial  capability  and  noncommercial  educational  (capability. 

The  exact  State-by-Statc  distribution  of  budgeted  fiscal  year  1974  funds  cannot 
bo  determined  until  appropriate  applications  outlining  the  shape  of  the  need 
and  demand  can  be  reviewed. 

For  example,  it  would  ho  possible  with  $10  million  in  Federal  dollars  to  (1) 
help  local  counnunities  in  the  activati<  n  of  approximately  10  television  stations 
and  12  radio  stations,  and  (2)  assist  .H )  of  the  existing  broadcast  stations  (IC 
television  and  20  radio)  to  bring  tlieir  facilities  up  toward  comparability.  Such 
grants  to  t^xisting  stations  often  arc  th(>  most  important  factor  enabling  them 
to  !)ecome  effective  in  gaining  adequate  operating  support  from  the  local  com- 
munity. DeoLsions  on  which  grants  will  be  awarded  will  be  umde  in  .September, 
December,  and  Mareli  of  fiscal  year  19 *»  1.  wuth  approximately  (uuvthird  of  the 
funds  being  awarded  during  each  period. 
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TV  a  State-by-State  distribution  achieved  during  tlie  period  frjni  fiscal  yea  r 
10C3  to  fiscal  year  lt>73  inclusive,  appears  below.  The  pattern  is  effected  some- 
what by  Jie  varying  readiness  of  entities  within  different  States  to  effectively 
utilize  ed\icationaI  broadcast  facilities  grant  funds. 

E(lucatior<il  broadcasting  faciliticH  program,  fiscal  years  JJ><?3-73 


Total   $77,  3ei,  749 

Alabama    1.697,107 

Alaska      003,812 

Arizona    963,162 

Arkansas    57S,  125 

California    3,753,384 

Colorado    770.  742 

Connecticut   1, 100,  287 

Delaware   988,  525 

District  of  Columbia   794,  694 

Florida   3,  077,  643 

Georgia   1,  390,  707 

Hawaii   393,  762 

Idaho     1,150,556 

Illinois   2,052,836 

Indiana   2,648,180 

Iowa    1,521,009 

Kansas    840,  618 

Kentucky  — -   1,644,920 

Louisiana   937,  675 

Maine   858,829 

^laryland    1,356,626 

Massachusetts    1,502,500 

Michigan     2,736,234 

Minnesota   1,815,587 

Mississippi   1,  775,  682 

Missouri   1,  658, 897 

Montana    31, 120 


Nebraska    $1,909,028 

Nevada   482,  610 

New  Hampshire  „^   895,928 

New  Jersey   1,  860,  ^.70 

New  Mexico   1,422,094 

New  York   3,612,029 


North  Carolina_ 
North  Dakota. 


930,  V32 
611,  629 

Ohio    -   2,797,814 

Oklahoma     882,630 

Oregon   853,273 

Pennsylvania    2, 873,  787 

Rhode  Island-.-   604,655 

South  Carolina,.-.  1, 543, 344 

South  Dakota—    1, 944,  272 

Tennessee  —    2,020,444 

Texas     2,559,625 

Utah  -    893,649 

Vermont   979,  041 

Virginia   2,091,597 

Washington   2, 290,  012 

West  Virginia   1,717,132 

Wisconsin    1,992,058 

Wyoming  

Guam    l<k9,979 

Puerto   Rico   300,193 

Virgin  Islands   337,  500 

American  Samoa   164,  400 


SESAME  STOEET  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Mr.  Robinson.  With  regard  to  Seaajne  Street  and  the  electric  com- 
pany, the  statement  is  made  that  these  are  designed  to  increase  the 
reading  ability  in  one  case  and  designed  to  teach  basic  reading  i  nd 
arithmetic  skills.  I  would  like  a  little  discussion  in  the  record  as  to  who t 
extent  this  design  has  worked. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  you  appraise  the  effectiveness  and  what  you 
have  found  out  with  regard  to  the  12  million  preschr  3I  children  that 
liave  been  exposed  to  tnese  programs^  and  liow  you  analyze  the  re- 
sults. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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insert,  Page  2807-A 

Evaluation  of  Programs 

The  Children's  Television  Workshop  has  closely  followed  a  developmental 
model  wh^ch  can  be  characterized  as  a  series  of  largely  distinct  but 
partiall    overlapping  phases.    Phases  can  be  described,  and  best  under- 
stood, as  follows:     pre-planning  phase,  research  and  development  phase, 
production  phase  and  evaluation  phase. 

Evaluation  of  the  CTW  model  included  a  formative  evaluation  of  every 
regularly  scheduled  broadcast  conducted  by  CTW's  research  staff.  Inde- 
pendent, summative  evaluations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  in  Princeton,  N.J.    The  research  design  and  strategies 
for  the  summative  evaluations  were  developed  by  ETS,  CTW  research  staff, 
and  the  CTW  Research  Advisory  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Gerald  Lesser, 
Bigelow  Profess'^r  of  Education  and  Psychology  at  Harvard  University.  The 
evaluation  of  Sesame  Street's  first  26  weeks  of  broadcasts  revealed  that: 

.  television  can  be  an  effective  means  for  teaching  3-5  year  old 
children 

.  skills  receiving  the  most  time  and  attention  on  the  program 
itself  were  best  learned 

.  in  all  8  goal  areas  in  which  the  children  were  tested,  gains  in 
learning  increased  steadily  with  amount  of  viewing. 

Some  1,200  children  in  5  different  locales  were  tested.  Viewers 
(3-3  year  olds)  achieved  higher  post-test  scores  in  all  eight  curriculum 
areas.    In  the  second  evaluation  study,  ETS  also  involved  some  1,200 
pre-school  age  children,  and  again  results  showed  that  viewers,  particu- 
larly the  3  year  olds,  made  significant  gains  over  non- viewers*  The 
prograr-.   was  equally  effective  with  black  disadvantaged  children  and  white 
disadvantaged  children.  (See  figures  1  and  2  following). 

ETS  completed  a  summative  evaluation  of  the  Electric  Company  in 
March,  1973.    The  study,  involving  more  than  8,000  students  in  grades  1-4, 
revealed  that  viewers  achieved  more  than  non-viewers  in  all  of  the 
nineteen  curriculum  (reading)  areas  selected.    Viewers  gained  an 
additional  2.5  percent  to  19.0  percent  more  than  no*i-vl ewers. 

First  and  second  graders  benafittedmost ,  third  and  fourth  graders  to 
a  lesser  extent.  Figure  3, following,  illustrates  the  gains  of  viewers  over 
non-viewers  of  the  Electric  Company  In  the  19  subtest  curriculum  areas. 
CTW  has  already  coinnlssloned  ETS  to  undertake  a  second  evaluation. 
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100%  — 


FIGURE  1 


COMPARATIVE  GAINS  FOR 
BLACK  &  WHITE  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 
Percentage  of  questions  answered  correctly 
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Pre-test  Scocs 


-  Gain 


Q1:  Children  who  watched 
rarely  or  never 

02:  Children  who  watched 
2-3  times  a  week 

03:  Children  who  watched 
4-5  times  a  week 

04:  Children  who  watched 
more  than  S  times  a  week 
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FIGURE  3 

The  Electric  Company: 
Viewer  Gains 


ERIC 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  inean  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  excellent 
programs,  because  I  think  they  are. 
Dr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  MODELS  DISSEMINATED 

Mr.  KoBLNsoN.  In  the  drug  abuse  education,  the  goal  is  stated  as 
being  one  to  generate  models  which  can  be  validated  and  disseminated. 
Now  that  ifis  beincr  cut  back  we  mention  that  we  want  to  dissoniinate 
these  program  to  the  extent  tluit  tliey  have  been  found  to  be  valid.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  sliow  in  a  little  more  depth  the  extent  to  wliich 
the  goal  lias  been  reached  to  generate  these  model  programs,  and  wheth- 
er we  have  been  wasting  our  money  or  if  we  have  really  accomplisiied 
something  in  terms  of  finding  model  programs  that  will  function 
effectively  in  these  communities. 

[The  information  follows ;] 

Development  of  Model  Pkograms 

The  OfBce  of  Education  Drug  Education  program  operates  on  the  basis  of  two 
assumptions. 

1.  The  problem  of  drug  use  and  abuse  by  young  people  is  complex  and 
varied.  It  involves  different  individuals  using  different  drugs  for  different 
'^^asons  in  different  social  situations.  Any  programs  whose  aim  is  to  influence 
.rug  use  behavior  must  take  these  differences  into  account. 

2.  Patterns  of  drug  use  are  influencetl  by  many  factors — family,  school, 
church,  peer  group,  media,  and  community.  The  relative  influence  of  each 
will  depend  on  culture  and  community,  and  must  be  understood  and  utilized 
in  planning  in  any  given  community. 

Two  years  experience  with  57  local  school  district-,  college-,  and  community- 
based  projects  scattered  across  the  Nation  and  with  an  increasing  number  of 
communities'  experience  avaiUble  to  use  through  the  help  communities  help 
themselves  program  hi  which  800  communities  have  participated  has  confirmed 
our  assumptions  about  the  processes  which  are  basic  to  viable  programs  aud 
projects.  Possible  models  of  how  these  processes  can  be  adapted  in  a  wide  variety 
of  communities  have  been  identified  and  are  being  developed.  These  include  black, 
Chicano,  Puerto  Rican  and  American  Indian  enclaves  in  or  around  large  cities, 
rural  white  and  minority  groups,  Indian  reservations,  suburbSt  Alaskan  Eskimo 
communities,  as  well  as  middle  America. 

A  major  contract  for  the  validation  and  dissemination  of  these  models  is 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1073  funding  with  the  goal  of  completing  validation  within 
1  year  and  bcginniiig  a  major  dissemination  effort  as  results  become  available. 

Unfortunately  good  model  development  and  validation  in  this  complex  area 
is  a  much  slower  process  thau  any  of  us  would  like.  Ovir  goal  is  to  make  a  gemiiue 
contribution  to  constructive  action  rather  than  add  to  the  current  confusion. 

PROFESSIOXAL  ASSOCIATIONS  COMMITTED  TO  RIGHT  TO  READ 

Mr.  EoBiNsox.  I  have  one  final  question  wliich  arises  fi'om  a  com- 
ment or  statement  on  page  40. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  you  say,  with  regard  to  right  to  read, 
you  have  obtained  coinmitments  from  65  professional  associations 
and  on  the  top  of  the  next  page,  developed  plans  to  involve  25  of  these 
65  professional  associations  in  right-to-read  activities  and  pi*ogi*anis. 
What  does  this  imply  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Congressman,  that  really  implies  tlie  degree  to 
which  we  asked  them  to  be  right-to-read  affiliates  vrith  our  office  and 
to  disseminate  information  about  programs  that  work,  to  get  them 
involved  in  various  aspects  of  the  right-to-read  programs. 
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Mr.  Robinson  .  Give  us  an  example  of  several  of  these  associations. 

Dr.  HouLowAY.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one  of  the  large  as- 
sociations in  temis  of  power,  and  that  is  the  chief  State  school 
officers.  They  have  in  fact  apjiointed  a  subcommittee  on  right  to 
read,  liired  a  staff  person  who  has  the  responsibility  of  disseminating 
iiiformation  to  State  education  agencies  about  how  vhej  can  co- 
ordinate all  of  vheir  reading  profframs  to  have  a  greater  unpact. 

Obviously,  we  in  the  Office  of  Education  would  not  be  able  to  do 
tliat  to  every  chief  State  school  officer.  So  their  organization  has 
adopted  right  to  read  and  is  pushing  it. 

Another  example  in  the  administrative  line  is  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Superintendents  who  just  met  in  Atlantic  City  and 
are  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  adopted  a  major  resolution, 
and  two  major  activities  to  have  superintendents  throughout  the 
country  attempt  to  ntilize  the  validated  reading  programs,  the  effec- 
tive reading  programs  tliat  we  have  identified  districtwide  so  they 
can  follow  the  problems.  I  can  point  to  the  International  Reading 
Association,  which  has  been  very  supjjortive  of  our  activities;  we 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  them  with  no  money  to  have  them 
prepare  and  circulate  «  newsletter  on  t)ie  effective  aspects  of  the  right- 
to- read  funded  programs,  either  at  the  community  or  school  level  or 
at  the  universities,  colleges  or  Staio  level.  Those  are  tlin;e  examples 
and  we  have  others. 

NUMBER  OF  ASSOCL^TIONS  ife  UMITED 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mentioned  three  examples  of  those  that  have 
accepted  the  program  and  obviously  there  are  many  more  because 
you  have  25. 

I  wonder  about  the  40  that  did  not.  Is  there  any  rejection  or  any 
resistance  to  the  program  as  far  as  the  other  40  associaiiions  a^ie 
concerned  ? 

Dr.  HoL,ix)WAY.  No;  we  resti  icted  it  to  25  this  year  because  of  limita- 
ti'  ns  of  our  staff. 

We  have  to  go  to  each  one  and  negotiate.  I  think  it  is  fa?r  to  say 
we  had  some  concern  expressed  by  one  association  which  it-  con- 
cern m1  more  a-bout  reading  methodology  tVian  anything  else  and  I 
thinic  wo  liave  resolved  that.  We  haV'^e  had  broad-based  support  in 
that  we  have  had  industry  contribute  money,  which  really  surprised 
me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  INatcher.  Mr.  Obey. 

reasons  for  rejecting  tkacjier  corps  applications 

Mr.  Obey.  First  of  all,  on  the  Teacher  Corps,  Dr.  White,  you  men- 
tioned that  you  had  many  applications  wiiich  you  had  to  turn  down. 
AVliat  arc  the  i^easons  in  addition  to  fiscal  reasons  for  having  to  turn 
down  a  lot  of  applicants? 

])r.  White.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  gone  through  this.  As  y.u 
recall,  I  have  only  been  here  8  months.  Tlie  reiisons  v/e  have  ha4  t<> 
turn  them  down  is  that  we  did  not  have  enctugh  mone>  to  fund  all 
of  them,  and  second,  sonme  were  programs  that  would  not  fit  into  the 
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mold  or  would  not  break  out  of  the  old  traditional  educational  training 
program.  Teaclier  C^^ips  itself  ^vas  intended  to  introduce  and  imple- 
ment new  and  creative  methods,  working  witli  cliildren  who  have 
differ^^nt  learning  patterns. 

Mr.  Obey.  How  ma-ny  applications  did  you  have  to  turn  down  ? 

Dr.  White.  This  year  we  turned  down  about  40. 

Mr.  Obey.  And  you  accepted  how  many  ? 

Dr.  V/hite.  We  have  not  completed  the  whole  acceptance  proces?. 
Mr.  Obey.  About  what  percentage  will  you  wind  up  turning  dr>v»n? 
Dr.  White.  We  Tvill  wind  up  turning  down  approximately  a  third 
of  what  we  get. 

Mr.  Obey.  How  much  of  that  one-third  would  be.  turned  down  be- 
cause they  wwe  not  the  kind  of  programs  they  should  have  been  versus 
being  turned  down  because  of  fiscal  limitations? 

Dr.  White.  I  can  furnish  thut  information  for  the  T'ecord.  T  do  not 
have  the  numbers  before  me  at  the  present. 

Dr.  SjtiTH.  I  was  ^oing  to  sr.y  on  the  whole  that  what  normally 
happens  is  that  criteria  are  established  for  acceptable  pro]>osa]s.  So 
at  all  times  there  will  alivays  be  those  that  do  not  meet  whatever  the 
criteria  might  be. 

Dr.  WnrrE.  There  are  also  other  reasons  that  were  brought  on  by 
the  GAO  repoit.  I  am  sure  that  m^m}>ers  of  the  committee  are  aware 
of  that  repoit.  There  were  schools — and  it  relates  definitely  to  the 
past  history — schools  for  one  v  ^son  which  had  outstanding  financial 
obligations  to  the  Government.  Those  AAOuld  have  to  be  cleared,  we 
were  told. 

Mr.  Obey.  Let  nie  a^k  one  more  question  before  we  break.  Would 
you  supply  for  the  record-r-I  assume  you  did  not  mean  that  all  of  them 
that  are  tm-ned  down  did  not  meet  the  criteria.  Why  doirt  you  put 
in  the  record  tho  lumljer  of  projects  which  would  meet  your  criteria 
that  you  have  had  to  turn  down  because  of  limitations  of  funds,  and 
give  mc  an  idea  o.^  what  it  would  cost  in  additioii  to  fimd  those  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir, 

[The  information  follows :] 

No  'rKACHKH  Corps  Prctect  Keject-:,!  tcv  TjAck  of  Funds 

In  tht*  iHst  H  yeai-K  the  nmiilx^r  of  fiiiwlfiliie  projxisal.s  has  !^H»en  3i?<»m?raHy  <»qual 
to  the  uuiount  of  the  approiirintioii.  All  iir<Jix>>ials  not  funded  luul  specific  pivi- 
grammatic  problems,  some  more  serious  tlian  others.  Even  if  more  or  unlimited, 
fands  were  made  available,  it  is  uiililvel.v  that  we  could  or  would  be  able  to 
inereas>e  the  number  of  Teacher  Corps  project.s  and  maintain  the  hifeh  quality  of 
training  m  the  projects  which  result  in  the  liigh  rate  of  employment  for  Teacher 
Corps  graduates  in  regular  teaching  positions. 

Mr.  Natcheb.  The  committee  AviU  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AiTERNOOy  SESSION 

Mr.  Pattex.  Mr.  Obey,  lia-ve  you  anything  to  ask? 
Mr,  Obky.  Yes,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  INDIAX  CHILDREN  UNDER  BlLINCttAX/  EDUCATION 

On  page  !^4,  teachers  for  Indian  children,  in  the  last  paragraph 
you  have  the  statement,  "Support  iov  training  teachei«  of  Indian 
children  is  available  under  other  broad  purpose  authorities.'* 
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Could  you  outline  for  my  benefit  just  what  those  are,  please? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  get  to  read  the  paragraph.  You 

are  on  page  ? 

Mr.  Obet.  Page  24  of  the  justification^. 
Dr.  Smith.  The  last  sentence  ? 
Mr.  Obey.  Last  paragraph,  third  sentence. 
Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

IVithin  the  authority  of  the  bihngual  education  program  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Indian  children. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  is  the  budget  for  thsit  purpose  iindoi-  bilingual  this 
year  as  opposed  to  last  year  ? 

^  ^  Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  have  tlie  figure  bp^use  t^iat  is  in  the  elementary 
\  Mnd  secondary  deputyship. 

Mr.  Obey,  l  understand.  The  problem  we  have  is  that  we  keep  seeing 
in  these  justifications  that  this  and  that  program  is  now  being  taken 
care  of  somewhere  else,  aud  tht  function  may  be  tliere  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  money  is,  soknetimcts. 

"  Dr.  Ottina.  Wc  will  be  phased  to  provide  to  you  the  amounts  for 
1973  and  1974  out  of  thb  bilingual  program  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  estimate  for  biUngua?  trlucation  (ESEA  VII)  for  both  fiscal  rear  1973 
and  1974  is  $2,799,000. 

Mr.  Obey.  Offhand,  can  you  tell  me  if  there  will  be  an  increase  for 
that  progi  am  this  year  ? 
Dr.  Ottixa.  No,  I  imagine  it  will  be  constant. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Tlic  total  appropriation  is  constant  so  tho  subpart 
probably  is. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  say  the  total  appropriation  for  that  purpase  is 
constant? 
Mr.  MiLLKR,  For  bilingual  education. 

INCREASE  IK  TEACHER  CORPS  JFOR  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  OiJEY.  You  also  mention  here  that  under  the  Teacher  Corps  pro* 
gi  am  there  are  also  funds  available. 

How  much  has  the  Teacher  Corps  budget  been  increased  this  year 
over  Inst  year? 

Dr.  SKn-ii.  It  has  not.  But  Avithin  that,  priorities  of  course  can  be 
established. 

May  I  supply  for  the  record  exactly  \vliat  was  utilized  for  last  yeai 
and  what  is  anticipated  this  year  ? 
Mr.  Obey.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it  was  and  how  it  compares? 
Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  White 
Dr.  White.  Over  $3  million. 
Mr.  Obey.  For  Avhich  year? 
Dr.  White.  For  this  coming  year. 
Mr.  Obey.  What  was  it  last  year  ? 
Dr.  White.  I  Avill  supply  that. 

Mr.  Obey.  Has  it  been  increased  again  or  is  it  constant? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  The  1974  estimate  is  contained  here  as  $3.7  millioi' 
We  will  supply  you  what  i&i  currently  ths  figure. 

Mr.  Obey.  Again,  can  yon  give  me  an  idea?  Has  it  been  increased 
somewhat  ? 
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Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  think  it  has  from  last  year, 
Dr.  Ottina.  Our  generfJ  impression  that  has  somewhat  increased, 
i.jt  markedly,  but  somewhat.  We  are  just  now  funding  the  1973  pro- 

frams.  So  we  would  need  an  analysis  of  the  ne^v  programs  that  are 
eing  fundeed  to  acquire  that  number. 

We  have  not  up  until  today's  date  funded  all  of  the  i>rogranns  from 
the  1974  fund.  But  we  will  make  that  and  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  like  to  have  that,  because  while  I  do  not  have  a 
lot  of  Indians  in  my  district,  I  do  have  a  number  of  small  tribes.  Tliej 
have  on  occasion  encountered  difficult:  being  taught  in  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  by  teachers  who  have  really  very  little  under- 
s^andlng  of  their  culture  or  their  personal  problems. 

[TJie  information  follows:] 

Indian  Educ  ation  by  Teacher  Corps  in  1074 

Slivce  Teacher  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year  1074  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, actual  data  on  Indian  education  programs  are  not  avaUable,  It  Is 
estimated,  however,  that  funding  for  the  program  activity  will  remain  at  ap- 
proximately the  1973  level,  |4,130,659. 

X>KEPARING  TEACirF,KS  or  INDIANS  ON  RESERVATIOXS 

Dr.  Shjth.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  yon  know  that  the  caveat  in  (he 
Education  Aniendmp'.it  of  1972  changed  the  original  Indian  teuchev 
education  program  from  meeting  that  kind  of  need  to  the  prepari:i^ 
of  teachei'S  of  children  wlio  were  on  reservations. 

Mr.  Obey.  On  reservations? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes.  Sc  thaf.  has  changed  the  priority  within  the  context 
of  this. 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes,  but  my  paint  is  that  I  think  they  are  probably  in 
much  worse  shape  on  the  reservations  than  they  are  in  the  kind  of 
situation  which  I  just  described  which  aifects  my  people. 

TEACHERS  OF  EXCEimONAL  CHILDREN 

On  page  27  of  your  justifications,  yo\i  mentioned-—-!  have  forgotten 
who  it  was  who  commented  on  the  $4  million  elimination  in  your 
budget — you  said  that  function  had  now  been  transferred  to  T>r. 
Martin's  department.  But  what  about  the  money  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  the  functioiis  v/ere  ciearly  transferred.  The 
numbers  of  dollars  may  not  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  dollars  that 
had  been  available  under  the  separate  EPA  program. 

Mr.  Obey.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  those  dollars  are? 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Evans? 

Dr.  Evans.  No. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand. 

Mr.  Obey.  This  morning,  someone  raised  the  questio?:!  about  the 
elimination  of  $i  million,  under  exceptional  children  on  page  27  of  the 
justifications,  and  someone  responded  "Yes,  but  that  is  deceiving  be- 
cause that  has  now  been  transferred  to  Dr.  Martin's  shop." 

My  ijoint  is,  if  the  function  has  been  transferred,  how  much  of  that 
$4  million  is  going  along  with  it? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  w^ould  imagine  it  is  about  half. 
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Dr.  Ottina.  I  have  a  slightly  different  recollection.  Perhaps,  so  we 
are  accurate,  we  would  best  check  that. 

Mr,  Obey.  Can  you  g^ve  me  some  kind  of  a  guess  offhand  now  ? 
Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Smith  guessed  half. 
Dr.  Smith.  I  would  guess  half. 

Dr.  Ottina^  I  would  guess  it  is  more  like  none.  Since  we  are  con- 
fused, we  should  verify  it. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  it  is  nothing,  then  the  response  made  before  was  ir- 
relevant. I  come  back  to  the  original  question.  Why  the  cut?  We  w^^re 
told  yesterday  by  Dr.  Martin  how  important  that  is.  He  admittedly 
did  not  rank  it  as  his  No.  1  priority,  but  why  the  overall  cut? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  cut  was  m  the  context  of  our  feeling  that  we  had, 
in  Dr.  Martin's  budget,  funds  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  activity  and 
that  we  had  in  our  priority  about  the  amount  that  we  could  devote  toi 
that  kind  of  an  effort  and  lelt  we  could  not  utilize  

Mr.  Obey.  Overall  in  the  budget,  I  do  not  care  which  little  depart- 
ment it  is  in,  but  overall  in  the  whole  blessed  budget,  how  much  is  being 
spent  in  fiscal  1974  for  that  purpose  as  opposed  to  1973  ? 

Dr.  Ottina..  My  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Obey,  would  be  less 
than  was  spent  in  1973.  My  estimate  would  be  by  that  $4  million.  I 
would  vei-y  much  appreciate  the  opportunity,  since  we  have  different 
recollections,  to  verify  that  for  you, 

Mr.  Obey.  Okay.  My  response  would  be  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
outrageous, 

[The  information  follows :] 

Primary  Activitiks  in  This  Area  Are  Funded  TJkder  Part  D  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act 

The  goal  for  EPl)A  is  to  allocate  not  less  than  15  percent  of  all  funds  for  train- 
ing  regular  classroom  teachers  in  the  techniqnes  of  working  elfectively  with  ex- 
ceptional children.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $4,112,000  was  allocated  for  this  purpose ; 
no  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974,  In  addition  to  this  direct  appropria- 
tion, components  dealing  with  exceptional  children  In  the  regular  classroom  have 
heeu  incon^orated  into  other  program  areas  within  BPT^A,  \  strict  accounting  of 
dollars  has  not  heen  possible  for  this  activity. 

The  education  for  the  handicapped  appropriation  has  $2  miiMpn  for  training 
teachers  of  exceptional  chlUlren  In  regular  classrooms  in  fiscaryep.  1974,  the 
same  as  In  fiscal  year  1973.  This  will  he  used  to  retrain  5,000  genei-al  education 
teachers  who  are  i>art  of  the  teacher  surplus. 

In  addition  to  tliese  activities,  the  States  will  have  the  discretion  to  use  special 
education  revenue  sharing  funds  to  train  teachers  in  this  area,  if  they  have  the 
need. 

LITERARY  RATES 

Mr.  Obey.  1  would  like  to  go  to  the  right  to  r^.ad  program.  On  page 
40  in  the  narrative,  you  say  the  purpose  of  this  progi-am,  and  I  frankly 
do  not  know  much  about  it — I  do  ^(}f  ]zno\y  ir}uc^  about  a  lot  of  the 
things  in  this  bu(  ^et,  being  new  on  the  subc6m?nittee  but  you  say  the 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  "substantially  increase  functional  literacy 
in  this  country  to  insure  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  46-year-olds  in  the 
Un»Ged  States  and  90  percent  of  the  peopm  over  IG  shall  be  function- 
ally Mterate."  7 

Whu.t  was  the  comparable  percentage  for  16-year-old9  in,  say,  1970 
or  1971?  / 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  Congressman,  these  ^JSgures  reflect  1970  figures. 
What  we  are  doing  now  is  developing  a  procedure  whereby  we  can 
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measure  the  progress  we  have  made  overall  in  right  to  read.  But  this 
is  a  1970  figure  ^Aken  by  the  Harris  survey  of  illitei-a<».y. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  do  not  understand  that.  It  says  "to  insure  by  1980,  99 
percent  of  the  IC-year-olds  in  the  United  States  shall  be  functionally 
literate."  That  says  by  1980. 

Dr.  HoLLG'iVAY.  res. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  are  ialling  me  thaf^  is  the  present  statistic? 

Dr.  Hollow  AY.  The  present  statistics  that  we  quote  were  taken  in 
1970  because  right  to  read  was  perceived  of  as  a  10-year  effort  and  it 
was  to  ha  ve  started  in  1970,  ended  in  1980.  This  was  the  goal  established 
for  the  j^rogram.  So  these  statistics  were  taken  by  the  Harris  survey 
of  functional  literacy  throughout  the  United  States  and  reflects—that 
18  million  reflects  that. 

The  goal  was  established  so  that  by  1980,  90  percent  of  those  would 
be  literate. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  guess  I  am  still  not  tracking. 

My  point  is,  you  say  you  want  99  percent  to  be  litenite  by  1980.  That 
is  the  goal  of  the  program,  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Yes,  of  the  children  who  are  in  school.  To  eliminate 
illiteracy  requires  two  things. 

Mr.  Opey.  My  point  is,  if  the  goal  is  99  pei-cent  in  1980,  what  is  the 
percentage  today  that  are  literate  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Thirteen  percent. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thirteen  pei-cent  are  litei-ate  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Thirteen  percent  are  illiterate,  87  perce?it  arc 
literate. 

Mr.  OBEr.  That  was  1970, 13 percent  were  illiterate? 
Dr.  HoLrx)WAY.  Yes.  That  is  adults  we  are  talking  about.  The  13 
percent  relates  to  the  adult  population,  not  children. 
Mr.  Obky.  I  am  still  after  the  16-year-ol(Is. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  In  1970,  7  million  elementary  children  were  con- 
sidered underachieving  severely  and  would  be  ix)tential  illiterate.^  if 
something  did  not  occur. 

We  do  not  have  that  broken  doyni  in  pei^centage,  but  I  could  easily 
compute  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is  ho\y  much  has  that  situa- 
tion improved,  how  much  has  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  dropped  be- 
tween 1971  and  1973  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  We  have  contracted  with  national  assessments  to 
give  us  the  information  relative  to  the  increase  in  literacy  nationally 
and  that  will  be  out  next  year, 

Mr.  Obey.  But  you  have  no  idea  how  much  it  has  changed  in  the 
last  3  years? 

Dn  HoLLowAY.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  it  changed  between  last  year 
and  this  yean? 

Dr.  Hollo  WAY.  No,  because  the  program,  was  not  oven  oft'  the 
ground,  even  though  the  survey  was  completed,  the  program  really 
got  underway  last  year. 

Mr.  Obey.  How  much  did  you  spend  last  year  ? 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  $12  million. 

Mr.  Obey.  Yon  are  spending  how  much  this  ye  ar  ? 
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Dr.  HoLLowAY.  $12  million,  as  a  line  item.  The  Office  of  Education 
spends  $462  million  on  reading  and  writing-related  activities. 
Mr.  Obey.  But  this  program! 

Dr.  HoLiiOWAY.  This  aspect  in  the  line  item  is  $12  million, 

Mr.  Obey.  You  are  askmg  for  the  same  amount  this  year,  right? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Obey*.  My  question  is,  how  do  you  *  mprove  the  situation  and  re- 
duce the  13  percent  that  are  illiterate  with  an  appropriation  that  i-e- 
mains  tlie  same  over  the  years  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOwAY.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  we  will  try. 

RIGHT  TO  READ  PRIORITY  IN  OE 

Mr.  Obey.  Well,  we  were  told  last  year  in  hearings  by  the  adnnnis- 
tration — I  forget  who  said  it — but  liis  words  were,  "In  the  long  run  the 
right  to  read  program  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  programs  in 
the  Office  of  Education." 

What  has  changed  that?  ^ 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Perhaps  I  should  refer  that  to  the  commissioner. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  has  remained  at  the  level  of  funding  of  the  previous 
years  and  if  you  look  through  our  budget  programs,  we  have  achieved 
that  distinction  on  high  priority  programs.  In  putting  together  this 
program  

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  agree  with  that.  But  I  ihmk  we  part  from  there. 
^ISfTr.  Miller.  One  thing-I-would/aike  to  argue  a  bit  with  you  on,  is 
your  point  that  you  cannot  continue  to  close  the  gap  on  literacy  with 
funding  at  the  same  level. 

You  can  build  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  by  spending  the 
same  amount  of  money  year  after  year.  It  is  the  same  with  a  progi'am 
like  this. 

Mr.  Obey.  Are  you  tryine^  to  tell  me  that  if  we  spend  $12  million  a 
year  between  now  and  1980  that  we  will  in  tact  achieve  1  percent 
illiteracy? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  \vould  throw  that  question  to  the  witness. 

The  point  I  am  making  is,  I  think  it  leaves  a  false  impression  that 
if  you  spend  the  same  amount  of  money  eveiy  year,  you  are  not 
gaining  on  the  problem. 

LE  ISL  OF  FUNDING  FOR  RIGHT  TO  READ 

Mr.  Obey.  My  response  to  that  would  be  if  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  in  the  office,  I  do  not  think  a  s^^^able  appropriation 
for  it  reflects  the  rhetoric.  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  will  be  inaking 
much  of  an  impact. 

If  I  could  ask  this :  What  was  your  original  reque  st  for  funding  for 
this  program?  What  level  was  it  when  it  went  up  from  you? 

Dr.  Hollo  WAY,  Me?  I  was  negotiating  inside  tor  million. 

Mr.  Obey.  Could  that  $25  million  effectively  la  used  in  your 
judgment? 

Dr.  HoLix)WAY.  $25  million  per  year  certainly  would  not  eliminate 
illiteracy  by  itself,  $100  million  would  not  by  itself. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  in  right  to  read  is  to  involve 
all  of  the  programs,  some  nine  bureaus  in  the  process  of  helping  us 
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focus  on  reading  because,  after  all,  that  is  what  tlie  scliools  are  all 
about. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  say  you  asked  originally  for  $25  million.  Even  recog- 
nizing that  you  may  have  done  sonie  of  that  for  negotiating  purposes, 
my  question  is,  could  you  effectively  use  $25  million  rather  than  $12? 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  In  all  fairness,  I  think  I  have  to  say,  "Yes",  you  could 
use  it. 

FUNDS  ron  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Obey.  Page  41,  could  you  explain  this  item?  You  mention  in 
that  top  paragraph,  "Right  to  read  States  will  be  expanded  to  include 
28  additional  State  educational  agencies." 

You  say,  "it  is  anticipated  all  50  States  will  be  funded."  Can  you 
tell  mc  what  that  particului  amount  of  money  is  used  for  by  each 
State  involved  ? 

Dr.  HoLLoWAY.  Yes.  We  ask  the  State  department  of  education 
with  a  small  bit  of  seed  mon^y  to  buy  people  on  their  staff,  rather  than 
to  distribute  the  money  to  local  school  districts.  The  people  on  their 
staff  do  several  things. 

One,  they  help  to  interpret  and^implement  the  right  to  read  plan 
of  action,  and  set  up  guidelines.  ^Second,  they  try  to  coordinate  at  the 
State  level  the.  various  Federal/md  State-funded  readinj^  progiams, 
just  as  we  try  to  do  in  the  Officfi  of  Education. 

Third,  they  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  school  districts  in 
improving  I'eading.  . 

And  fourth,  they  utilize  right  to  read  programs  that  Ave  have 
identified  nationally  that  are  effective  and  they  become  disseminators 
for  right  to  read.  Although  it  is  a  small  amount,  I  could  give  you 
an  example  of  one  State  that  utilized  $50,000  to  influence  $5  million 
in  order  to  see  tliat  all  of  the  reading  programs  come  together  to  have 
a  total  impact. 

VARIATIONS  IN  AMOUNTS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Obey.  Does  each  State  agency  receive  the  same  amount  of 
money  or  does  it  vary  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  It  varies,  but  it  is  between  $25,000  and  $50,000,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  can  afford  to  give  them. 

The  second  part  of  yodr  question,  which  had  to  do  with  why  not  ell 
States  are  funded ;  not  oil  States  submitted.  We  have  reviewed  and 
improved  internally  the  20  additional  State?  --^UgxJjfl'  e  met  the 
criteria  for  approvaL 

Mr.  Obey.  You  say  that  the  $25,000  to  $50,000  is  ba&ecj '  iVictly  upoi\ 
the  limitation  of  funds.  ] 

How  high  could  you  go  under  the  authorization  ?    I  I 

Dr.  Ottina.  There  is  no  authorization  for  the  right\omfl  program. 
It  is  one  of  the  pro-ams  which  we  request  fundingror  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act,  which  lias  a  ceiling  of,  as  I  recall,  $74 
milhin. 

Mr.  Keen.  $68  million. 

Dr.  OmNA.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  Obey.  So  the  amount  you  give  to  each  State  for  this  pur- 
pose is  pretty  much  up  to  your  own  judgment,  given  whatever  amount 
of  money  you  have  to  pass  around  ? 
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Dr.  Hollo  WAY.  Yes.  What  we  are  tryi"  g  to  do  is  add  trained  people 
to  the  State  educational  agencies.  We  are  also  trying  to  stimulate 
States  who  would  pass  their  own  legislation,  as  your  State  has.  They 
are  enacting  a  right  to  read  bill  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Obey.  They  are  trying. 

Dr,  HoLLOWAY,  They  tell  nie  they  are  doing  pretty  well  out  therv'^. 
But  thai  is  more  or  less  the  idea  of  our  working  with  the  State  educa 
tional  agencies, 

ADin/r  KDUCATION  TELKVISlOX  VUOGUAMING 

Mr.  Obey.  Then  if  I  could  go  to  pa^e  41,  item  12.  "Funding  of  Adult 
Sesame  Street  Television  Program, '  Is  that  really  a  higli-priority 
item ;  is  that  worth  more  than  some  of  the  other  things  that  you  could 
be  doing  with  the  money  ? 

Dr,  HoLLowAY.  Right  to  read  has  taken  that  quite  seriously,  based 
upon  our  inabilitv,  with  all  of  the  moneys  we  have  in  the  Office  of 
Education  to  reach  18,5  million  adults, 

I  am  sure  that  figure  has  expanded  by  this  time.  So  we  want  to  work 
with  thft  teoJinology  and  adult  basic  education  to  jointly  fund  it. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  think  it  is  important  because  there  are  some 
who  will  never  come  to  a  class,  no  matter  how  effective  that  class  is. 
We  feel  this  is  one  way  to  reach  many  people  who  will  not  have  the 
time  or  inclination  to  come  out  to  a  class.  We  want  to  provide  it  in  the 
homes. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  really  think  that  will  be  effective,  an  effective  use  of 
the  dollars? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY,  I  think  so,  if  we  can  look  at  what  happened  in  some 
of  the  other  programs.  We  ceitamly  will  be  looking  carefully  at  them. 

Right  now  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  .starting  an  adult  telcision  pro- 
gram. Of  coui*se,  if  we  discover  that  they  not  effective  in  helping  to 
teach  children  to  read,  then  of  course  we  would  not  go  into  this.  But  we 
will  be  watching  the  current  experiments  very  closely. 

BENEFrrS  FROM  CHILDREN'S  EDUCATTOXAL  TV 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr,  Obey,  the  television  workshop  that  produces  Sesame 
Street  last  fall  conducted  an  evaluation  to  ascer  .ain  how  effective  their 
program  was  in  reaching  children  and  if  it'  was  successful. 

One  of  the  effect's  that  they  found  was  that  parents  who  were  from 
families  whose  children  watched  the  program  were  also  improving, 

I  have  not  seen  the  final  results,  but  they  did  report  that. 

Mr.  Shriver.    ill  you  yield  ? 

You  say  they  conducted  their  own  survey  of  the  results  of  their  own 
work  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  No.  I  believe  they  had  someone  else  do  it, 
Mr.  Gr^vyson.  Educational  Testing  Service  in  this  case  did  it  for 
them. 

training  in  REiVDlNG  METHODOLOGY 

Mr.  Obey.  Page  42,  you  talk  aboat  the  development  of  a  plan  for  re- 
training all  teachers  in  reading  by  the  States.  Do  yon  really  mean  all? 
Dr.  Holloway.  All  that  need  it.  That  is  what  can  be  inserted  there. 
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On  a  longitudinal  basis,  we  would  ask  the  State  departments  of 
education  to  set  up  training  programs  with  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  a  staff  development  basis  to  help  teachers  better  improve  their 
skills  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  not  use  our  money. 

Really,  we  should  insert  in  there  all  teachers  who  need  it. 

Mr.  Obey.  Where  are  we  in  that  regard?  How  many  teachers  who 
are  involved  in  helpiDg  kids  to  read,  in  your  judgment,  jire  really 
up  to  snuff? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question.  I  can  supply  only 
part  of  the  answer.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most — it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  most  elementary  teachers  receive  only  one  coui^se  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  their  preparflticn.  We  feel  that  is  inadequate.  It 
would  stand  to  reason  they  would  need  some  on-the-job  training. 

Bight  to  read's  models  are  trying  to  show  and  demonstrate  ways  in 
which  teachers  can  be  better  trained.  So  a  large  percent,  let's  say  the 
majority  would  need  some  help  in  the  teaching  of  reading  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Obey.  Tliis  is  one  thing  that  really  frustrates  niie  because  I 
remember  a  report  on  reading  problems  done  in  my  hometown  in  1957. 
At  that  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  national  high  priority  item  to  help 
kids  to  read  and  to  reemphasize  the  training  of  teachers  in  that  regard. 

I  just  do  not  have  the  impression  that  we  have  made  much  progress 
at  all  in  terms  of  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  kids  to  read.  I  could 
be  all  wet  on  that,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Dr.  Hollow  AY,  It  is  still  a  substantial  problem.  That  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  we  need  to  improve  in  that  particular  area. 

ACCESS  TO  READING  SKILLS  COURSES 

Mr.  Obey.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  problem?  Do  we  not  know 
enough  about  how  you  teach  kids  to  read  ? 

Is  it  that  we  have  not  had  enough  in  the  way  of  money  ? 

What  are  the  main  reasons  wny  this  problem  continues  to  drag  on 
and  on  and  on? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  One.  of  the  problems  is  that  teachers  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  courses  in  helping  them  to  develop  the  skills 
for  teaching  reading.  That  is  just  one  of  the  problems.  That  is  a  major 
problem. 

I  think  when  we  ask  teachers  to  be  accountable,  we  have  to  be  sure 
they  have  had  the  training  to  teach  reading. 

NATIONAL  READING  COUNCIL  AND  OTHER  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  Obey.  I  get  back  to  the  point  that  Mrs.  Green  makes — ^I  am  not 
directing  this  at  you  but  at  Dr  Ottina ;  with  all  of  the  money  that 
is  spent  for  contracts,  consultinff,  evaluation,  I  really  wonder  how 
much  of  that  is  useful  when  you  nave  to  balance  off  against  that  the 
inadequacy  that  we  have  in  an  arp'^  like  this,  where  you  would 
think  jou  could  get  more  direct  results  if  you  concentrated  on  it, 
rather  than  some  of  the  things  she  has  brought  up. 

Mrs.  Green.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  Sure. 
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Mrs.  Green.  It  is  related  directly  to  this.  Mr.  Obey  mentioned  the 
high  priority  of  some  items  in  teaching  students  to  read.  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent,  just  to  save  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  place  in 
the  record  at  the  point  following'  Mr.  Obey's  question  the  testimony 
which  was  given  before  m^  subcommittee  last  year  on  the  right  to 
read  program  and  the  Beading  Council,  to  which  right  to  read  program 
funded  $1.5  million  in  each  of  2  years.  I  would  ask  those  parts  that 
are  pertinent  to  this  particular  thin^  would  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  noint,  simply  not  to  take  the  time  of  the  commitee  to  review  it. 

Mr.  J'lood.  Witnout  objection. 

[The  information  follows :] 


ERIC 
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Excerpt  From  Hearings  Before  The 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Discrimination  Against  Women 

OF  the 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ApriltMay  1972 

Mrs.  GRKK>r.  Now,  Mr.  CoinniissioiiGr,  tlic  infonnntion  tlint  wc  liavo 
is  not  that  at  nil.  The  nrticlos  of  incorporation  were  filed  in  Dolnware 
in  August  1070.  And  tlic  tlircc  incoi'porators  were  Mr.  Walter  Sti-aley, 
Plenry  Dreyfus  nucl  Jim  AVebb.  We  have  talked  to  Mr.  Webl)  nnd 
ho  does  not  know  uiiicli  about  either  the  Ceuter  or  the  Council  and 
was  asked  to      on  us  a  Doniocrnt  so  that  ihey  would  have  bnlnnce. 

And  it  was  after  that  Unit  ilie  Council  was  formed  and  we  find 
absolutely  no  document  to  indicate  that  the  Council  in  any  way  con- 
trols or  supervises  the  Center. 

Ml*.  Mari.axd.  Well,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Emery  to  speak  to  tliat  and  pos- 
sibly to  correct  my  ?mpi'cssions  about  the  sequence  of  organization. 
Can  you  amplify  on  that? 

Mr.  Emehy.  Yes,  I  will  be  <:lad  to  speak  to  the  point.  The.  Nntioual 
!Readiug  Center  and  tho  National  Reading  Center  Foundation 
syno'iiymons  terms.  It  was  the  National  Reading  Center  Foundatk 
tliat  was  incorporated  in  Delaware  by  the  three  ;^entlemer  listed. 

This  nonprofit  foundation,  incorporated  in  Delaware  and  rc^ristx^red 
in  AVashin/iton,  was  the  legal  organization  that  applied  and  uiade  a 
proposal  to  the  Ofiice  of  Education  to  be  funded  to  support  tlie  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Heading  Council,  so  that  there  could  he  coopera- 
tion from  the  private  sector  in  the  national  Tlight-to-Rcad  elTort. 

So,  til  is  was  created  specifically  for  the  purpose  that  there  could 
bo  a  grant  or  contract  arranged.  The  Council  meuibers  werja  named 
in  July  of  1070^  as  was  the  national  chairman  being  appointed  b3' 
the  President. 

Mrs.  Grkrk.  I  was  mistaken.  The  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  on  July  27  and  the  Council  was  announced  on  July  31. 
^^Ir.  Emeuy.  Yes. 

j\frs.  GaERN.  So,  it  was  August  1  that  the  Center  was  oi^gauized? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  the  Center  was  technically  organized,  because  the}' 
saw  tlie  need  to  create  a  legal  organization  so  that  they  could  get  on 
with  - 

Mrs.  Green.  Then  the  Center  is  tlie  vehicle  for  all  the  contracts  and 
grants  from  the  Fed*jral  Government?! 

Mr.  E^rERY.  TliAC  is  correct.  , 

Mrs.  Grfen-.  Does  the  Council  control  the  Ceuter.  in'  any  way 
legally?  . 

Mr.  Emery.  The  Council  nionibei's  originally  jiumbering  some  3S, 
now  nimihering  some  00- -there  liave  been  changes  in  some  five  posi- 
tions in  the  Council.  From  the  Council,  the  chaiman  invited  every 
interested  member  to  volnntcer  to  be  a  mem  of  the  board  of  directors 
which  would  be  the  policy-setting  body  of  tne  National  Reading  Cen- 
ter Foundation  or  the  National  Reading  Center. 

Some  27  menibevs  of  the  present  roster  of  Council  membeis  are  mem- 
boi's  of  the  board  of  directors.  And  they  meet  and  transact  oilicial  busi- 
ness for  tlie  Center,  consider  policy  matters  and  direct  tlie  policy 
decisions  of  tue  National  Reading  Center. 

The  staff  t'iOn  carries  out  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Giu.F..>r.  How  many  are  on  that  board  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  Twenty-seven  at  tlie  present  time. 
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Mrs.  Gki'kn.  Do  you  require  a  quorum  to  be  present  when  you  make 
decisions^ 

Mv.  EniMY,  The  bylaws  rcquiio  tliut  not  less  than  fivo  members  bo 
probcnt  bui'oro  any  biisiness  can  bo  tmnsactcd.  At  tlie  last  meeting  of 
tho  board — it  was  held  last  month  iu  fact— ^1  believe  there  were  15  or 
13  nienibers  present. 

Mrs.  GuKi;N.  How  was  the  board  chosen? 

Mr.  K>ir.KY,  The  board  of  direetovs  wero  chosen  by  open  invitation 
reiterated  on  various  oceasions  by  tho  national  el^oJrmau  say i Jig  that 
ho  chose  not  to  select  members  ot!  the  board  by  himscU*.  He  thought 
that  those  iuouiborb  who  Jiad  the  interest  and  liad  the  time  from  tho 
Council  

Mrs,  Gi.'KKN.  J  Jut  the  invitation  was  extended  

Mr.  Emkuv.  Extended  and  repeated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  tho 
last  board  nicetiuf^,  invitations  were  sent  to  ail  members  ol;  the  Council 
to  sit  in  on  tho  meeting. 

Mr.-^lAiUiAND.  May  I  acid,  Madam  Chairman,  wo  perceive  in  the 
OlHco  of  l^ducation  that  the  Council  is  indeed  the  governing  body  of 
the  Center.  We  feel  that  it  is  like  a  board  oi'ltrustees  or  a  board  of 
dircctovH  for  similivr  ii^stitutions  \vith  whick  we  are  related. 

For  example,  the  many  researeh  eentei'S  and  laboratcries  that  \ve 
fund,  each  has  its  own  board.  The  board  role  is  being  ^illed  by  tho 
Nationrl  Reading  Comicil  and  its  board  of  direetors  establishes  policy 
and  exercises  control  over  tho  Xational  lieading  Center  as  its  operating 
arm. 

Mrs.  (iaEKS.  You  talked  about  redomg  the  eontractir.g  and  grant 
prt>cv!dm*e>«.  in  August  Li)TO,  Mr.  JStniiey  unnonnced  tae  lirst  «'on- 
tracfc  to  the  Center  in  tho  amount  of  $1^^*  mil  lion. 

This,  by  tJie  way,  was  se  veral  weeks  before  tho  grant  'vas  awarded. 
Wo  find  iu  the  files  a  note  to  Mr.  Jake  Muimono  from  T&SS),  and  I  pre- 
sume that  is  one  of  the  contract  oiliccrs.  Tess  Diorio.  It  is  ^atod 
Aujiust   

Mr.  Marland.  Of  what  year,  Aladum  Chairman  ? 

Mi*s.  (iKKKX.  V.)\i).  T]>;c  Jianil-writloii  noto  ivads  liavc  a  partially 
pj-cpa  red  contract;  on  niy  desk.  Mr.  Ia^ow  Schwartz  told  mo  to  proceed 
as  ihon^^li  I  had  $1^  \nihion.  This  sliould  go  fl. rough  on  ^londay 
for  tho  iiseal  year  lf>Ti.  It  is  a  Nixon- Bell  project  alreaciy  announced 
iu  the  August  1  Star. 

"]\Ir.  Louis  MiukU'Xm"  Mn-s  liead  of  the  Kiglit  to  T?ead  at  that 
time^  ''of  the  Commiss loner 's  ofticer  will  he  down  to  see  us  on  Monday. 
There  arc  multiple  contracting  budget  questions  to  bo  discussed  with 
the  contractoi'. 

'^Tho  contra(Jt  must  be  axecntcd  by  "Wednesday.  How  about  a  grant  ? 
Lovii  and  prayers,  Te.^s." 

Now,  do  you  really  consider  that  that  is  tho  way  wo  ought  to  be 
handling  a  nulJion  and  a  iujif  dollar  coiuract — to  announce  it  boioro 
tho  grant  is  oflicially  awarded?  Obviously  this  is  on  a  sole-sorroe  basis 
a  nice  arrangement  that  people  make  between  thojuselves. 

There  certainly  was  no  conipetitive  bidding.  Wiiat  kind  of  eoniidcnct^ 
^^0  you  expect  the  Merabecs  of  Congress  to  have  in  the  contracting  and 
firant  procedures  at  tlio  Qilico  of  Edncation  when  they  are  conducted 
in  this  fashion? 
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YiV.  M.\i:i,ANn.  I  repeat,  Mjidam  Cliainnan,  fclint  Ons  happonorl  in 
Aij^nst  of  19T0  aiul  none  of  the  principals  here  today  -wore  involved. 
I  .  ould  add  furth/r  that  tlie  procedures  for  contracts  uuf-l  crnnts  havj 
considerably  chanpr^d  since  th»it  date  and  that  the  rencsN^^  of  che 
contract  with  the  National  Readinj^'  Council  and  Center  has  been  the 
sul)ject  of  very  serious  scrutiny. 

Mrs.  Greek.  My  counsel  here  reminds  me  that  this  is  the  first  grant 
under  the  now  procedures  instituter*.  by  you, 

Mr.  Marland.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Af/s.  Grkkn.  Is  that  

My.  Marland.  I  was  not  a  memlier  of  the  OHice  of  Education  at  this 
tin  10. 

^Irs.  Grkkn.  When  did  you  come  into  the  Ofiice  of  Education? 

Mr.  Mart^anp.   Decenilxsr  of  li)7C,  Madam  Chairman, 

Mre.  GuEKN.  Thank  yon.  Can  you  give  us  any  indication  that  the 
situation  is  changing  at  OE? 
\  Mr.  A[ari,a>?d.  Yes,  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Filipy  to  discuss  the  pro- 
cedures through  which  the  second  contract  was  av;nrded  to  the  Na- 
tional lioading  Council,  in  the  li^^ht  of  tlie  dinioultios  and  cxperioncea 
wliioh  we  liad  in  tho  fii*st  yc;ir  of  the  contract.  Ron? 

Mr.  K.r.ipv.  ]l(^oofruizinfr  tlio.  problonis  that  we  had  with  tho  firet 
grant  at  the  time  the  ai)plicfttion  for  cjutinuf»tion  oanio  in,  we  ascer- 
tained that  wo  did  liavo  a  bndg«t  in  tonus  and  oonditions  that  would 
ix»quiro  the  grantee  to  comn  to  us  for  approval  of  some  of  the  subcon- 
tract' for  approval  to  switch  amonnt«  of  mono.y  in  tho  budget  from 
one  Lategory  to  another  and  put  in  all  of  those  terms  and  coiulitions 
that  we  felt  would  nun  bin  us  to  pn)))nrly  managn  tlie  grant.  AVo  ostnh- 
lishcd  a  yory  uiift  cooperation  with  Dr.  Ruth  Holloway's  oflicc,  the 
budsret  oHicer,  and  wo  oojisidored  that  the  second  

Mi-s.  Grerx.  And  Dr,  Hollow  ay  has  never  liad  any  question  about 
funding  the  National  Eeading  Center  ? 

>  \  r.  Fu.ii^Y.  I  could  not  an.^wer  that. 

i\[r.  Mauland.  Dr.  ITolloway,  if  l  might  answer  for  the  moment, 
a. id  then  ask  lior  to  amplify.  Madam  Chairman,  has  had  a  very  lively 
hand  in  the  renewal  of  tho  contract  with  the  Natioiuil  Koadiiig  Center, 
and  as  the  project  officer  has  particii)atod  actively  in  the  osfablishment 
of  mlcs  for  the  Center.  Sho  also  negotiated  witli  the  Reading  Center 
the  appropriate  functions  for  that  Centor,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
cite  in  detail  or  submit  for  the  rooord.  Mi-s,  Hollo  way  will  speak  for 
hor.solf  as  to  the  ways  in  wliioh  sho  did  govcrJi  and  exercise  sujier- 
visiou  over  the  renewal  of  that  contract. 

Mi's.  (iin-.KN.  Tjetuie  turn  to  sonio specifics. 
^  It  appears  that  the  first  v/ritten  indication  from  tho  tho  OHice  of 
Education  tr  the  N.ational  Reading  Centor  on  the  misspending  of  funds 
camo  in  March  1971.  On  March      Mr.  Maimone  nv?t  with  L)r.  Kmery 
after  which  the  following  memo  to  the  files  was  written : 

Dr.  Mfthuone  met  with  Dr.  Kniery  and  Dii'pctor  Anthony  Petroconi,  business 
ninnn^'or  of  tlje  National  Jioading  Centor.  We  di-scuased  the  material  that  we 
wovo  reqwosted  to  Rubniit  per  letter  of  March  16. 

Til'.'  (U.scus5:ion  primarily  concemotl  the  lease  that  was  Klgned  by  the  National 
Reading  Center  on  Sei^tember  11, 1070.  This  lease  commits  the  Center  for  6  years 
of  '22.000  sn^wtre  feot  of  space, 

Tho  !ease  is  very  ini:cJ;  n  one-sided  loase.  It  favors  the  landlord.  The  grants 
oiRcer  first  savv  this  lease  oh  March  25,  lOVl.  Sinc^e  t>ie  lease  constitutes  an  agree- 
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UK'iji.  tho  arr.iu.  ixMiiiiros  prior  approval  Uy  the  grants  oQicvr.  This  was  nnt  Oone 
hy  \\\c  ;:r.jiiM»i». 

j'iif  Icisc  st.iu-s  v:i;;iM'Iy  liiat  ilif  IniuIlorU  will  l»ny  n\i  to  :\ir*  srnmro  foot  for 
rcijcivjijion  uiui  doesn't  spocify  how  it  c»in  be  irn'asuied.  Article  U  rtllows  the 
ifcuant.  the  ^jnwitpo  jn  ihiH  ciise,  to  pay  for  iteiiis  lluit  nn?  uiiallowahlo  expeiipfs. 

Article  28,  the  pruntce  tave  ll.nuf)  to  the  luudlonl  and  it  is  not  pnyuhle  to 
the  loaso  until  ihe  last  mouih  of  Uie  five-year  lease.'  This  was  not  on  allowable 
us<'  of  Federal  fiuiilH. 

The  grantee  has  nlrnaUy  spent  .SlOo.OftO  for  archite«.*ta  and  oonstnietion  eoKts 
Uiar  were  nol  apprdv*-^!  hy  the  grtmts  ofUcer.  The  grantee  is  re<mc.stinff  ^3Gi).O0O 
{iiiililioual  Hiiiils  for  tliose  jmrposes.  The  «raiiU  oUiccr  informed  the  ffrantce 
rh.r  Miis  is  niM.  aliowable  anil  to  c(-a«e  iiumedhitely  on  incurring?  niidhional  eosis 
fur  ()ies<*  purposes. 

'I'be  Je,';iKlaUvt»  authority  Uoe»  not  n\U*\v  Cuntls  for  vise  for  this  purpose.  VunrtR 
frciiii  Ncrtion  J  of  thib  :ict  would  havt*  alluwed  co.sts  for  these  pni-posey  provifled 
it  would  ]iot  have  hwu  coD))nerciul  spacu  owned  by  tU*i  ^ifuiitee  only. 

"Tim  7  mouths  budget,  needs  to  Itc  reworked.''  and  the  grants  olllrrr 
roconinicndfd  the  changes  needed,  "and  the  /jiantee  will  submit  a  iiew 
budget.-' 

Tt  WHS  decided  lliat,  iTieetiii^:s  would  bo  held  on^  April  1  wiMi  Mr.  Bniei-j'  and 
Mr.  I'eiroeoni,  .Mr.  IIu^;iiiea  and  Mr.  Mainione,  to  possibly  have  the  lease  rewrit- 
tend  and  (hut  the  eost  he  horac  by  the  laitdlorO. 

iroweverj  no  action  was  taken  i\t  all  and  on  June  25, 1971,  ^  nionths 
hutM\  ^tr.  John  ]Tii<^he,s  of  the  Ofiice  oi'  Education  \vix)te  the  National 
lioadiu;;  Center  dctailing$305,:i00  of  misspent  funda 

Yet  we  can  find  no  positive  action  that  was  taken  by  tlie  Onicoof 
Ktlucation  to  j*ccovtir  those  fx d ids  or  to  stop  payment  on  the  ^vant. 
And  slioitly  thereafter,  the  ^£:i-ant  to  whiolx  Mr.  Filipy  has  just  i-efcr- 
rt'd,  another  one  of  ^^lA  million,  Avas  j^rantod  to  the  National  Keading 
Cojiter  for  a  second  year. 

JFow  do  you  account  for  this  kind  of  custodianship  of  Federal 
funds?  s 

i\[r.  Maulano.  May  I  first  call  attention,  Afadanri  Cliainnan,  to  tlio 
f:u't  that  rh(N  OiTice  of  Education  did  indcrd  exercise  sharp  initiative 
and  responsibility  in  idei)tifying  di.screpancics  between  appropriate 
Federal  ^rant  expenditures)  and  the  terms  of  a^^'eomonts  that  Jiad  been 
made  by  tlie  National  Heading  Council  and  Ccntcv. 

Mrs.  Grekn.  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  say  you  weve  p:iven 
prompt  considei'ation.  Thcr©  was  ftp])a2*cnt.ly  a  laf>.se  of  9  montlis  before 
It  ever  came  to  tiie  attention  of  the  0/fico  of  Education. 

Yon  have  told  me  that  under  the  new  procedures  yo\i  have  instituted 
that  you  are  [join*;  to  have  continual  monitoring.  If  yon  are  monitov- 
in^r,  how  can  an  expend'turo  of  $305,300  escape  the  OiTice  of  Educa- 
tiv->n? 

AVliat  kind  of  monitoring  are  you  doinfi;? 

Mr.  i^r.vwLAND.  I  sng;a:cst  you  call  on  Mr.  Muirliead  to  describe  what 
kind  of  monitoring  wc^  arc  doing  and  what  kind  of  measnvos  we  nro  , 
taking  to  )*econcile  these'  difTercnces  and  to  see  to  it  that  any  unan- 
thori/.ed  Government  funds  are  restored  in  the  final  decisions  affecting 
tJiis  grant. 

Tint  I  wonld  point  out  again  th  it  the  very  evidence  that  yon  have 
cited,  tlu^  action  of  responsilde  indi  iduals  morAtoinng  a  progi^am  and 
turm'nii:  up  discrepancies,  ultimately  led  to  General  Accoimting  Oillce 
in\M\<5tigations. 

We  assume  that  the  GA.0  investigations  would  not  have  occurred 
unless  Ave  had  called  attention  to  it. 

Mi-s.  Gruten.  But  did  you  take  .my  st^ps  to  i-ecoVer  the  funds?  Did* 
you  take  any  steps  to  f^top  payment?  The  only  thing  tinit-we  can  find 
•is  that  you  gave  the  same  organisation  that  had  misspent  the  $:>054300v 
you  gave  'Jiem  a  contract  for  tlie  next^year  on  a-sole-souive  basis. 

Mr.  ]Marj;and.  I  avouIu  iiot  call  thbm  a  firm,  i.fadam  Chainnan.. 
T*>ey  fi.re  an  cstablishedL  quasi-public  body  named  by  the  Prcsideiu"  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  certain  national  objectives.  Monitoi-ing 
the  contract  wrs  indeed  a  very  active  responsibility  of  the  Oflice  of 
J^dncjition  durii^g  the  months  that  yor  cited. 
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PARENTS  IJEARNINO  KITS  FOR  RE^VDING 

Mr.  Obev.  On  page  43,  I  iiotico  a  number  of  items,  "work  with 
chief  State  school  offic-ei-s  iissociatioji,''  you  list  50  under  the  number 
and  $110,000,  for  1973;  then  for  1974,  you  list  50,  but  only  $50,000. 
In  the  following  line,  parent  kits,  in  1973  you  had  1  "Of  kits  at 
$100,000;  this  yoar  you  have  2,000  at  $25,000.  Wliy  the  stable  or  in- 
creasing nun\ber  but  the  declining  dollars  ? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Part  of  what  rijL:ht  to  read  tries  to  do  is  develop  a 
multiplier  effect  for  all  of  our  activities.  Thi»  parent  kits  ai-o  being 
developed  right  now,  1,000  of  them.  We  Avill  learn  from  those,  dis- 
seminata, that  knowledge,  and  increase  that  to  2,000,  but  for  less 
money. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  are  parent  kits 

Dr.  HoiiLOw.Ay.  To  nelp  the  parents  help  to  teach  their  children 
reading.  . 

Mr.  Obey.  Where  does  the  figure  of  i,000  or  2,000  come  from? 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  That  is  what  could  ^je  developed  ci  is  being  devel- 
oped with  the  grant  we  have  gi'  ~;n  V/cal  scientiKs.  It  is  being  devel- 
oped by  parents  themselves  who  Lave  learned  how  to  help  their 
children. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  see. 

OTHER  OE  FUNDS  USED  FOR  READING  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  SMiTK.  Excuse  me.  May  I  ask  one  question  before  you  leave  the 
right  to  read  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important,  but  one  of  the  things  that 
Dr.  Holiovay  did  not  specify  was  the  whole  question  of  the  $400 
million  (f  other  funds  used  for  reading  and  the  effort  under  Dr. 
Ottina's  leadership  that  has  been  made  for  her  to  be  able  to  have  this 
cross-buimu  reading  activity.  It  is  much  more  significant  than  Dr. 
Holloway  alluded  to. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  least  for  the  record,  that  you  should  be  aware  of 
tho  internal  changefs  that  are  occurring  as  a  result  of  this  activity. 

I  do  not  know  ^vhether  you  wish  to  have  it,  but  I  think  it  adds  to 
the  dimension  of  both  the  right  to  read  dollars  for  direct  program 
impfict  and  the  influencing  of  approximately  $400  million  in  the 
Offic^^  ot  Education. 

Dr.  HoLMWAY.  Perhaps  we  could  submit  it  for  the  record  if  you 
are  iuterested. 

Mr.  Obey.  Very  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ENVIRONMEK  rAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Obey.  On  environmental  education,  you  say,  "The  r  rimary 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  alert  school  systems  to  the  need  for 
including  environmental  subjects  in  their  curriculum.  It  is  believed 
that  this  lias  been  largely  accomplished. 

How  do  you  define  that  accomplishment  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Might  I  refer  to  our  director  of  environmental  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Bogan. 

Mr.  Bogan.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  statement  with  regard 
to  alerting  school  systems,  the  need  to  put  the  educational  programs 
in  place,  has  been  achieved;  that  is,  school  systems  are  alerted  to.  put 
environmental  education  in  place. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  really  thmk  that  thpy'lrave  done  that  suffici  mtly? 

Mr.  BooAN.  Do  I  think  they  have  put  them  in  place  or  do  I  think 
they  have  been  alerted  to  the  need  to  put  them  in  place? 

,Mr.  Obey.  Well,  you  can  define  it  so  that  you  have  won  vour  case 
before  you  begin  to  talk.  That  is  really  what  that  sentence  does. 

If  anybody  in  this  room  l^elieves  that  most  kids  Joiow  what  the 
environmental  story  is,  or  for  that  matter  most  teachers  in  most 
school  districts  in  the  State,  or  in  most  universities  for  that  matter, 
in  my  State  or  any  other,  I  just  invite  you  to  go  out  and  listen  to  a 
few  of  them.  The  kind  of  environmental  education  that  is  being 
taught  in  virtuaxly  every  school  I  go  into,  and  I  was  in  a  good  many 
in  my  district  last  year* 

Often  it  is  a  joke.  There  is  very  little  basic  understanding  of  the  life 
support  system  that  supports  every  person  in  this  room.  I  do  notr— 
Mrs.  Greeii  was  on  the  committee  and  she  probably  knows  more  about 
this  than  I  do  and  she  may  disagree  with  me — ^but  it  was  my  own  im- 
pression that  this  program  was  not  meant  in  any  sense  to  be  a  pilot 
program,  that  it  was  meant  to,  in  fact,  accelerate  the  development  of 
envn*onmental  education  in  schools.  I  d.o  not  believe  that  we  have  even 
begim  to  do  that.  Do  you  disagreed" 

Sir.  BoOAX.  Again,  if  we  are  talking  about  alerting  school  systems, 
I  think  wc  can  state  that  that  lias  been  done. 

If  you  are  asking  the  larger  question  about  putting  programs  in 
place,  obviously  we  do  not  have  programs  in  place  in  all  the  school 
systems. 

Mr.  Obey.  How  long  has  this  program  been  in  existence? 
Mr.  BoGAN.  This  is  the  third  year. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  think  3  years  has  been  sufficient  to  alert  people  on 
that  score? 

Mr.  Bogan.  I  think  that  the  authorization  for  the  program  has  ex- 
pired and  in  earlier  testimony  I  think  Dr.  Ottina  made  comments  re- 
garding the  statement  that  appears  in  the  budget,  and  he  might  want 
to  comment  further. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  DESIGNED  TO  STIMULATE  ACTIVITT  AT  STATE  livEL 

•Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Obey,  I  think  maybe  the  statement  here  might  be  in 
order,  a  general  statement,  not  in  regard  to  this  environmental  pro- 
gram but  a  statement  at  large,  because  it  seems  to  me  in  your  line  of 
questioning  we  have  come  against  the  same  concept  several  times.  It 
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is  a  basic  point  of  departure  about  what  the  Federal  role  in  education 
is  all  about. 

The  premise  held  here  is  that  the  Federal  Grovernment  is  not  xespon- 
siblo  for  education,  but  States  are,  and  that  our  role  here  is  one  of 
stimulating  activity,  demonstrating  ideas,  getting  them  to  do  things 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government  assuming  the  full  burden  of 
responsibility  to  carry  out  programs. 

00  much  01  our  discussion  and  our  testimony  has  been  aimed  around 
that  concept. 

LACK  OF  FEDERAL  COMMmiENT 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that.  Tliat  brings  me  to  I  guess  my  whole 
case  against  this  budget,  because  I  could  buy,  I  think,  much  of  ^yhat 
you  do  in  the  area  of  eaucation,  with  the  exception  of  your  exclusive  use 
of  BOG's  and  a  few  others  like  that,  px-ovided  tliat  there  w^ere  some 
additional  Federal  support  in  the  way  of  general  education  aid  all 
across  the  country,  because  if  vou  had  that,  then  I  think  you  w^ouW  have 
a  chance  for  these  marginally  popular  programs  back  home  to  be 
funded  at  least  at  minimal  levels. 

But  in  the  absence  of  the  commitment  which  I  thought  was  going  to 
be  coming  from  the  administration  last  year  to  piovide  more  than  7 
percent  of  th^^^  cost  of  education  from  the  Federal  Government,  then 
I  have  to  question  what  you  are  doing  in  revenue  sliai-ing,  because  the 
programs  that  may  be  very  important  to  a  small  group  or  recipients — 
and  I  do  not  mean  the  general  lobbying  groups  that  coalesce  around 
them,  I  mean  the  kids,  the  programs  that  ca^  be  important  f /?r  them — 
if  they  liappen  to  be  small  in  number,  are  going  to  get  squeezed  out  on 
the  local  level  unless  you  have  enough  bucks  back  there  to  give  local 
school  boards  more  inclination  to  support  some  of  tliose  programs. 

That  is  my  worry  about  this  whole  budget.  You  can  talk  all  you  want 
about  the  choices  that  the  States  make,  but  I  do  not  h;n^ :  confidence  that 
some  very  critical  programs  are  going  to  be  carried  out 

1  frankly  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  greater  national  obliga- 
tion tlian  to  alert  people  to  some  of  the  really  br,sic  j/roblems  that  we 
have  in  the  environmental  area.  I  do  not  think  hav.  even  scratched 
the  surface.  We  had  a  piquing  of  interest  in  the  environment  »3  years 
ago.  Since  that  time,  because  people  see  ^vhat  th'^  cost  is  really  going 
to  be,  what  the  inconvenience  is  really  gi>ing  to  be,  if  we  are  going  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  in  that  area,  an  a\vfiil  ]ot  of  people  and 
an  awful  lot  of  politicians  have  lost  interest.  That  is  why  I  just  get  a 
little  upset  when  I  read^this  kind  of  language  all  th?  time,  because  '1 
do  not  tliink  it  states  the  true  case  at  all. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Flood.  Mrs.  Green? 

Mr.  Patten.  May  I  ask  one  question  on  this? 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Patten. 

ILLITERACY  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Patten.  Too  often  I  read  indictment  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem and  I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  justified. 

T^t  us  assume  we  have  54  million  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
todav  throughout  America,  with  probably  21^4  million  teachers.  Tak- 
ing that  situation,  would  you  w*ant  to  make  a  guess  as  to  w*tat  the  rate 
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of  illiteracy  at  age  16  is  going  to  be  among  those  who  have  attended 
our  daily  schools  ( 

We  are  throwing  a  figure  around  here  of  87  percent  and  other  fig- 
ures. I  have  seen  these  illiterates.  I  know  where  they  came  from,  I 
think  we  ought  to  identify  thcui  a  little  bit  so  we  have  some  respect  for 
our  educational  system. 

Those  who  go  into  our  public  schools  at  age  6  and  reach  the  sixth 
grade  won't  have  that  illiteracy  rate. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Right. 

We  were  talking  about  adults  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  saw  that  crowd  come  from  Europe,  a  million  a  year. 
I  was  the  only  fi^Mow  in  fiftli  grade  who  could  talk  English,  and  that 
is  an  assumption. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  our  whole  system  indicted  because  we  must  have 
27  million  or  30  million  people  who  never  attended  school  1  day  in  the 
Ignited  States  in  our  regular  system,  and  they  are  in  our  midst. 

You  heard  me  say  probably  that  in  my  city  we  have  one  night  school 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  English,  1,600  attend.  Believe  me,  the  women 
cry  if  they  miss  a  night,  Thevjyant  to  learn  to  read  and  w^rite  English. 

This  whole  question  of  illiteracy  should  be  piit  in  the  right  context 
and  not  used  as  an  indictment  of  our  school  system. 

Dr.  Hollow  AY.  I  agree  with  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to  say  that  most  children,  do  learn  to 
read.  We  are  focusing  on  under  achievei's,  bxit  in  our  schools  most  chil- 
dren learn  to  read. 

'rEACHIXG  READIN'G  SKILLS  IN  FOREIOrT  COCTyTRIES 

Mr.  Patten.  How^  about  if  the  committee  takes  a  trip?  I  have  a 
Hungarian  telling  me  that  every  Hungarian  child  learns  to  read  in 
1  or  2  yeai-s  and  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  teach  the  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Hunja[urians  teach  all  their  children  to  read 
and  write  in  1  or  2  years,  or  if  the  Swedes  do,,  or  the  Germans,  let's 
take  a  trip  there  and  see  how  they  teach  phonetics. 

Mrs.  Green? 

GAO  AUDIT  OF  NATIONAL  READING  COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Jreen.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  question  only  with  regard  to  the 
right-ta-read  progmm^  and  the  Right- to-Eead  Council.  I  want  to  just 
tie  this  ^ip  foiLmy  own  files.  ' 

The  GA.0  audit  and  the  HEW  audit  both  disallowed  part  of  the 
$50,000  salary  being  paid  to  Dr.  Emery  of  Hie  Right-to-Read  Council. 
They  disallowed  $10,000.  Now  after  the  hearings  and  after  Dr.  Emery 
was  no  longer  associattd  with  the  Right-to-Read  Council,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  was  hired  by  your  department,  or  he  was  paid 
out  of  your  department  as  a  consultant  at  $4,250  a  month;  is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  Could  you  give  me  more 
specifically  where  that  might  have  been? 

Mrs.  Green.  He  was  hired  as  a  consultant  after  he  was  no  longei 
associated  with  the  Council,  with  the  Office  of  Education,  at  the  salary 
of  $4,250  a  month. 
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I  undestand  it  was  for  4  months,  which  comes  to  about  $10,000,  a 
little  bit  more. 

My  question  is:  I§  this  accurate?  From  where  did  it  come  if  the 
money  did  not  come  from  your  department,  Mrs.  Holloway  ? 

Second,  is  Dr.  Emery  still  a  consultant  with  the  Office  of  Education 
or  any  department  or  agency  with  HEW  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
find  out. 

Mrs.  Gbeen.  Yes. 

I  am  just  asking,  would  you  do  that  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Holloway.  I  can  say  he  is  not  a  consultant  to  my  knowledge 
now  in  the  Office  of  Educati  on. 

Mrs.  Green.  But  you  are  awax-e  he  was  hired  as  a  consultant 
immediately  after  he  was  no  longer  associated  with  the  council? 

Dr.  Holloway.  Yes. 

[The  following  additional  information  was  submitterl:] 

I  can  say  that  Dr,  Emery  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  right-to-read  pro- 
gram in  any  way;  however,  from  July  1, 1072,  until  September  30,  1972,  he  was 
employed  on  a  subcontract  as  a  consultant  to  the  National  Heading  Center 
Foundation,  and  as  such  has  never  been  on  Office  of  Education  personnel  rolls. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  required  Dr.  Kmery  to  j  ubmit  a  three-part  report  to 
the  foundation  (one  part  per  month)  at  a  cost  of  $4,250  per  month. 

The  report  covered  these  subjects:  (1)  Section  A — the  goals,  staffing,  prior- 
ities, and  policies  of  the  National  Reading  Council  ^'or  fiscal  year  1973;  (2) 
section  B — the  volunteer  to  the  training  activities  of  the  Council  and  alterna- 
tive systems  for  delivery  of  tutor  training  packages;  and  (3)  section  C— 
long-range  goals,  policies,  and  activities  of  the  National  Reading  CJounciL 

Mrs.  Green.  The  wont  that  we  have  d/:ne  would  show  Mrs.  Hol- 
loway runs  a  pretty  ship-shape  shop,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Dr.  Holloway.  Thank  you. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PRIVATE  IXDtTSTRY 

Mrs.  Green.  With  regard  to  the  estimate  you  made  this  morning, 
Mrs.  Holloway,  that  industry  has  been  contributing,  how  much  money 
has  industry  contributed? 

Up  to  last  year  when  iwe  held  the  hearings,  industry  had  not  con- 
tributed a  dime  to  the  Right-to-Efiiad  Conncil. 

Dr.  Holloway.  Mrs.  Green,  the  reference  I  made  this  morning  was 
to  three  corporations  who  have  asked  to  contribute  to  right  to  read  in 
'  the  OlSce  of  Education,  not  to  1;he  National  Reading  Council. 

Mrs.  Green.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  which  industries 
and  how  much  they  have  contributed? 

Dr.  Holloway.  Yes.  We  are  just  in  the  process  of  negotiating. 

Mrs.  Green.  They  have  not  contributed  as  yet  ? 

Dr.  Holloway.  No.  But  we  are  negotiatmg  the  amount  and  what 
we  will  do  with  it,  that  sort  of  thing,  working  out  the  legal  way  in 
which  Government  could  work  with  inaustry, 

Mrs.  Green.  As  of  this  date,  thei^e  has  been  no  contribution  by  pri- 
vate industry? 

Dr.  Holloway.  Right. 

Mrs.  Green.  And  the  purpose  of  the  Right-to-Read  Council  was  to 
involve  private  industry  ana  $3  million  had  to  be  taken  out  of  your 
limited  funds;  in  your  colloquy  with  Mr.  Obey,  you  indicated  there 
were  very  important  results  to  be  achieved,  very  high  priority  items. 
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Yet  in  2  years'  time  you  apparently  were  required  to  give  $3  million 
out  of  $24  million. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  That  is  right,  $2^  million. 

Mrs.  Green.  Dr.  Ottina  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  there  was  not  a  misunderstand- 
ing. The  contributions  that  Mrs.  Hollo  way  was  referring  to  were  not 
to  the  Right-to-Read  Council. 

Mrs.  Green.  She  did  clarify  that. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Yes. 

Would  you  still  like  for  the  reconl  those  corporations  and  what  they 
are  intending  to  contribute  ? 

Mrs.  Green.  I  would  like  to  have  the  industries  that  you  now  say 
are  going  to  contribute. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Industries  Actively  Involved 

The  foUowing  corporations  have  initiated  discussions  to  offer  funds  to  right- 
to-read  effort  wUh  the  Office  of  Education : 

Haas  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — contracted  OE  Rlght-to-Read  Oflace  for 
technical  a.ssistance  In  setting  up  model  reading  programs. 

Xerox  Corp. — contracted  OB  to  help  establish  effective  reading  programs  to 
sponsor  national  and  world  conference  on  reading-^l  million. 

General  Learning  Corp.-n$l  million. 

Mrs.  Grkex.  I  have  heard  that  for  3  yeai-s,  that  industry  was  going 
to  contribute  so  much  and  that  justified  the  existence  of  the  Council. 

FUNDS  FOR  right-to-read  COUNOIL 

At  what  amount  is  the  Council  to  be  funded  for  fiscal  1974? 

Dr.  Hollow  AY.  Actually,  Mrs.  Green,  we  have  not  made  a  decision 
on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  funded  them  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Center  and  the  Council  are  operating  on  carryover  funds,  al- 
though we  had  set  aside,  as  you  will  notice  in  the  budget,  some  $400,000 
for  it. 

It  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  were  not  pleased  with  their  activi- 
ties so  we  have  not  funded  them  this  year. 

Under  Dr.  Ottina's  supervision,  we  are  undergoing  a  review,  an 
intensive  review,  and  will  come  up  with  the  directions  that  we  should 
go  in  terms  of  private  sector  involvement.  So  we  do  not  really  have 
any  specific  plans  for  giving  any  money  until  we  have  some  assurance 
that  what  we  do  will  make  a  difference.^ 

Mrs.  Green.  Then  may  I  speak  just  as  the  most  freshman  member 
of  the  committee,  that  until  I  know  those  figures,  I,  myself,  would 
not  be  able  to  vote  a  dime  for  the  right-to-read  program  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  !.)ecause  I  think  there  is  a  sufficient  case  that  any  money 
that  you— let  me  put  it  in  a  charitable  way— are  required  to  give  in 
your  department  to  the  Right-to-Eead  Council  ought  to  be  deducted 
from  the  right-to-read  program  in  OE. 

TEACHER  CORPS  VERSUS  GENERAL  TF^CHER  EDUCATION 

On  page  2,  in  the  Teacher  Corps  you  want  to  fund  that  at  $37.5  mil- 
lion. On  page  10,  you  aresuggestmg: 
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We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  general  teacher  education  programs  because 
of  the  general  surplus  of  educational  personnel  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level. 

Increasing  reliance  on  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  private 
sector  to  attract  persons  into  teacher  shortage  areas. 

Dr.  Ottilia,  how  do  you  square  tliis  comment  on  page  10?  You  cut 
the  funds  where  school  districts  migJit  be  able  to  train  or  retrain  teach- 
ers that  they  have  selected  to  work  in  the  most  difficult  schools,  then 
you  ask  for  a  $37.5  million  fimding  a;?ain  for  tho  Teuclier  Corps,  which 
is  directed  fi-om  Washington,  D.C.  Why  should  we  fund  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  not  fund  tlic  othor  program  here  ? 

Dr.  SMiTir,  I  am  not  sure  that  1  have  all  of  your  question,  so  1  want 
to  be  sure. 

With  rog^ard  to  the  Teaclier  Corps,  we  are  focusing  upon  i)rograins 
that  are  bniiging  new  technology  aud  new  tcclmiqucs  to  targeted  areas. 

With  regard  to  general  education*  there  ai'c  two  sets  of  as.sumptions. 
Xo.  1  speaks  to  the  opportunity  for  those  i^ersons  who  wish  to  be 
trained  in  specialized  critical  shoitage  areas  to  do  under  tl)e  liigher 
education  program  activities.  No.  %  thcM'e  is  an  assumption  that  in 
tho  context  of  revenue  sliaring,  but  oven  more  importantly  in  tlie  con- 
text of  title  I  programing,  tlicre  is  opportunity  for  the  retraining  of 
staff  from  funds  that  are  in  the  title  I  program. 

Mrs.  Grekx.  "iVliich  is  left  to  the  States. 

Dr.  Smith.  Wiich  is  left  to  tlie  localities. 

TKACHER  CORPS  DIRECTED  FROM   raDERAti  LKVFJ. 

Ifrs.  Green.  But  the  Teacher  Corps  which  is  directed  from  the 
Office  of  Education  where  you  try  to  mold  teachers  to  your  views,  yon 
want  to  continue  that. 

You  say  that  you  are  targeting  on  teachers  in  particular  areas.  My 
State  of  Oregon  has  a  training  program  and  a  retrnijiiug  program 
targeted  exactly  in  areas  for  teache/'s  in  difficult  schools,  or  for  teachers 
on  Indian  reservations,  or  with  the  conmiunity  of  Russians  we  have 
there,  et  cetera.  I  do  not  undei'staud.  "\\niat  I  see  is  a  contradiction. 

Dr,  Smith.  Tlierc  is  a  distinction  as  I  see  it.  It  may  thought  of  as 
subtle.  The  advantage  of  the  Teacher  Coi-ps  prograni  is  that  it  pi*o- 
vides  an  opportunity  throng)?  th^  use  of  Teacher  Corj.s  funds  for  the 
introduction  of  both  new  te<,*hnology  and  new  techniqii^^s  into  a  sys- 
tem that  is  desirous  of  establishing  cliange. 

Mrs.  Greex.  If  I  could  interrupt  there,  the  new  technologj^  and  new- 
techniques  to  which  yo(i  refer — teache /s  are  being  trained  exactly  in 
that  way  by  individual  States.  Tliere  arc  no  differences.  There  arc 
lots  of  States  doing  this.  My  city  of  Portland  is  using  new  technology 
and  techniques. 

Dr.  S:^iiTH»  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Teacher  Corps  program 
lias  funded  most  of  these  efforts.  Wliere  they  did  not  provide  new 
fundhig:  other  EPDA  i>rograms  did.  But  we  did  fund  tlie  Portland 
project. 

Mrs.  Greex.  In  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Dr.  Smith.  Aside  from  tl^c  Teacher  Corps. 

Mi-s.  Green.  I'm  speaking  of  other  teacher  training  programs.  Will 
they  be  in  revenue  sharing? 
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Dr.  Smith.  No;  that  will  not  be  in  revenue  sharing  for  Teacher 
Corps  funds. 

Mrs.  Green.  As  I  see  it  there  is  a  contradiction.  I  do  not  think  the 
evidence  sliows  the  Teacher  Corps  is  worth  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  on  it. 

Let  me  go  to  two  others. 

FEDER\L  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  BROAB^ASTrNG 

For  the  record,  Dr.  Ottina — I  do  not  know  wKose  department  this 
comes  under — I  am  confused  by  the  aniount  of  money  you  are  asking 
for  educational  broadcasting  and  the  amount  that  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  are  requesting  lor  educational-  broadcasting  and  docu- 
mentaries and  other  programs.  I  talked  to  them  a  few  days  ago.  I'm 
interested  in  the  amount  that  is  provided  in  other  legislation  for  edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

Would  you  provide  the  total  amounts?.  

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Federal  Funds  for  Educational  Broadcasting 

.  •* 

Facilities. — The  educational  broadcasting  facilities  program  is  the  only  Federal 
program  which  provides  direct  support  for  building  or  improving  telecommuni- 
cations faculties  of  noncommercial  broadcasting  stations.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
.$13  million  has  been  requested;  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $10  miUion. 

Programmff. — In  fiscal  year  1973,  atotal  of  .?17  million  has  been  allocated 
to  support  children's  television  programs. 

[In  millions  or  dollars] 

Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year 
1  1973  1974 

Cooperative  Res9arch  Act  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Co   6.0         3.  Q 

Mr.  Rogers  Neighborhood  (parents)   .3  

Emergency  School  Assistance  Act— TV  set-asides  in  sec.  711   9. 2         9. 2 

"Bilingual  Education  Act,' '  title  Vll,  ESAA  ^or  bilingual  Children's  TV  ,   1.5  

Total,  Office  of  Education  1   17.0  12.2 

i  Not  Including  TV  films  for  the  handicapped,  1973-74  estimate  is  around  $200,000. 

Programing  Support  From  CPB 

Requests  for  the  Corporation,  for  Public  Broadcasting  include  $35  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $45  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Of  this  amount,  for  example, 
$5  million  will  go  to  support  production  and  operational  costs  of  Sesame  Street 
and  The  Electric  Company.  CPB  plans  for  supporting  educational  TV  films 
include : 

lln  millions  of  dollarsl 

Fiscal  Fiscal 
war  year 
1973  1  1974 

Sesame  Street/Clectrlc  Co  ,   5.00  5.00 

A  new  science  series  -j:^   -60 

'•Theater  in  America"  series  -  .-.l-r:-.  ;  l.OQ 

"Mr.  Rogers  Neighborhood"  > — — .55  .65. 

"Black  Journal"   1  35  .35 

"WNET  Opera"........,  :   .226  .20 

"The  Advocates"  -   .    -433       ,  .433 

Total,  Corporation  in  Public  Broadcasting   ^6.559       8. 223 

Total.  -   23. 559       20. 433 

'Source  CPB  annual  report. 
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la  addition  to  the  above,  \^*hich  represent  the  major  support  of  educational  TV 
films  by  the  Federal  Gbvernment,  other  agencies  such  as  the  ArtJ  Endowment, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hvinianities,  and  the  Agriculture  Department- 
also  produce  agency-related  films  and  spot  announcements.  These  films,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  oftered  to  public  broadcasting  stations. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  As  a  point  oi  clarification,  you  mean  specifically  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities  i:>ortion  of  that  line  item  ? 
Mrs.  Gkeex.  No;  I  mean  the  whole  operation. 

I  want  to  know  liow  much  we-arc  sl^ending  in  diflevent  departments 
and  agencies  for  both  stations  and  i)rograming. 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

The  last  question  is  on  computers. 

How  much  have  you  spent  in  OE  on  your  computer  program  ? 
Dr.  Otxina,  We  do  not  even  have  a  computer.  We  utilize  the  HEW 
computer. 

Mrs.  Green.  How  much  has  HEW  spent  on  that? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  give  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  amount  of 
charges  for  computer  services  in  tne  Office  of  the  Secretary  by  operat- 
ing agencies. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  amount  of  charges  for  computer  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Data  Management  Center,  to  HEW  ofiices  located  in  southwest 
Washington. 


Fiscal  year— 

1973  (July- 
1972  actual  February) 


Office  of  the  Secretary-   $2,697,700  $1,759,600 

Social  and  Rehab ilitati on  Services   337, 300  297, 200 

Office  of  Education  '   2,972,900  2,120,100 

Social  Security  Administration  _   643,800  3V8,000 

Health  Services  arid  Mental  Health  Administration   2,500  900 

Food  and  Drug  Adminisiratlon..   :  j_  22, 900  .        20, 90O 


Total   6,677,100  4,558,700 

Full  year  (eslimale)  :   6, 838j  044 


Mrs.  Green.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FEWER  TEACHER  CORPS  INTERNS  PER  PROJECT 

Mr.  CoNTE.  With  regard  to  the  Teacher  Corps,  yoa  indicate  that  33 
more  projects  will  be  funded  than  were  funded  last  year.  Yet,  this  is 
to  be  done  with  the  same  amount  of  money  as  last^year.  How  Avill  this 
affect  the  efficiency  of  these  programs  ? 

Di\  White.  Based  upon  our  experience  with  Teacher  Corps  projects 
over  the  past  7  years,  it  is  suggested  that  a  nominal  increase  in 
the  number  of  projects  %vith  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
of  interns  per  project  should  substantially  imj^rove  the  quality  of  the 
projects  and  the  number  of  children  to  be  involved. 

Mr,  Conte.  Bo  you  expect  that  there  will  be  other  sources  of  support* 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  created  by  spreading  your  resources  thinner? 
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Dr.  White.  We  expect  that  the  local  education  agencies  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  highei'  education  will  move  successful  elements  from 
Teacher  C  <rps  programs  into  their  regular  educational  curriculum. 

LOCATIOX  OF  TEACIIEK  CORPS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  HoAV  many  of  the  Teacher  Corps  projects  are  at  institu- 
tioiis  of  liigher  learning  and  how  many  are  at  local  education  agencies? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  119  Teacher  Corps  projects  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  193  Teacher  Corps  projects  at  local  education 
agencies  in  36  States  and  Puerto  I?ico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CoxTE,  Is  this  mix  expected  to  change  for  fiscal  year  1974? 

Dr.  Warn:.  Yes,  we  expect  this  mix  to  change  but  not  significantly. 
This  expect^id  increase  will  possibly  manifest  itself  in  the  number  of 
participating  local  education  agencies. 

urban/rural  program  I.AST  5  YEARS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  page  20  you  are  requesting  less  thun  you  did  last  year 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  development  program.  Are  you  pro- 
jecting a  total  local  takeover  of  those  programs  in  the  near  future? 

Dr.  SMiTir,  The  Urban/Rural  School  Developme^it  Program  was 
designed  as  a  5-year  program.  During  that  period  of  time,  the  projects 
funded  should  be  able  to  achieve  the  basic  objectives  of  the  program.  In 
some  cases,  there  will  be  no  takeover  of  the  program  itself,  because  it 
will  have  achieved  the  changes  it  sought;  in  these  cases,  it  Avill  be  the 
continuing  support  of  the  institntionai  changes  that  will  be  supported 
by  local  program  itself  in  other  schools  in  order  to  spread  the  oenefits 
thi'oughout  other  parts  of  the  system, 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  starting  any  other  similar 
projects  to  evaluate  di jferent  moaels  ?  - 

Dr.  White.  No.  The  urban/)-ural  school  dveelopment  program  con- 
stitutes one  approach  to  improving  educational  services  to  a  target 
population  of  students  from  low-income  families.  The  projects  withh\,. 
this  program  provide  sufficient  variations  on  this  aj^proach  to/m^sKSTl 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  initiate  any  ne\7  starts. 

DISSEMIXATIQN  OP  PUOGHASI  ACCOMPLISH  ME  NTS 

Mr.  CoxTi5.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  requested  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dissemination  of  the  studies  ol  the  accomplish- 
ment's or  tte  supported  projects? 

Dr.  SMiTii.  Dissemination  of  studies  of  the  accomplislnnents  of  the 
projects  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Stanford  Urban/Rural 
Leadership  Training  Institute,  which  in  fiscal  year  1974  is  to  receive 
an  estimated  $350,000.  In  addition,  individual  projects  will  be  allocat- 
ing portions  of  their  budgets  tc  dissemination  activities  in  concert  with 
the  Stanford  LTI;  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  total  sum  from  all 
projects  at  the  present  time,  because  the  amount  allocated  for  dis- 
semination purposes  varies  each  year  depending  upon  the  achievements 
of  projects. 
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CAREER  OPPORTUKITIES  PROGIttViVI 

Mr.  CoNTB.  You  are  requesting  less  money  for  the  Career  Oppor- 
tunity Program.  Yet  you  are  projecting  serving  the  same  number  of 
students  at  the  same  number  of  sites.  Will  anythinor  he  cut  back  to 
effect  tliis  ^'savings'*  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  No.  During  tihe  academic  year  1973-74,  thei  •  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  COP  participants  graduating  or  otherwise  ter- 
minating their  courses  of  study  to  absort)  the  decrease  in  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.  OoxTE.  As  paraprofessionals,  what  kinds  of  activities  are  the 
participants  in  the  Career  Opportunities  Program  engaged  in? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  paraprofessionals  are  placed  on  a  career  hidder 
and  have  increasingly  more  complex  roles  as  tlxcy  move  up  the  ladder. 
For  example,  at  Step  I,  the  paraprofessional  might  assist  t]ie  teachei* 
in  managing  the  learning  environment  (the  classroom) ;  at  Step  11, 
he  might  be  responding  to  needs  of  individual  children;  at  Step  III, 
he  might,  under  direction  of  the  teacher,  be  developing  and' conducting 
learning  activities  with  pupils;  and  at  Step  IV,  he  would  be  moving 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  becoming  a  full  partner  with  the  teacher 
in  the  learning  environment. 

OTlIER  PR0GRA3IS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  are  requesting  no  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
the  categorical  program  for  teachers  of  Indian  children.  Are  you 
sure  that  the  other  programs  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  proposed  Better  'Schools  Act  of  ,1973  contains  two 
sources  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  First,  there  is  a  general  set-aside  of 
funds  to  support  the  efforts  of  BIA-operated  schools.  This  money  can 
be  used,  in  part  for  teachers  in  these  schools.  In  addition,  the  car- 
UK  rKed  funds- fur  supporting  materials  and  services  may  be  used  by 
the  Stat^  and  localities  for  teacher  training  activities,  including 
training  designed  for  teachers  of  Indian  children  in  public  school 
systems.  These  funds  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  amount  orig- 
inally programed  in  EPDA. 

TEACHER  CORPS  PROJECl'S  SERVING  INDIANS 

■-  1 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  much  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  money  went  into  Indian 
education  last  year  ? 

Dr.  White.  $4,130,659  is  being  spent  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  Indian 
projects. 

[A  listing  of  these  projects  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  is  shown 
below  :3 
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TEAOTER  CORPS  PROJECTS  -  INDIAN  A'^EAS 


Institutions 


Fiscal 

Year 

1P72 


Northern  Arizona  Univ,  Flagstaff  252,969 
Keams  Canyon  School  Dist.,  Kcams  Canyon,  Az  16,783 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Schools:  52^020 

Dllcon  Boarding  School,  Dilcon,  Az 

Leupp  Boar^'lng  School,  Lcupp,  Az 

Oraibi  Day  School,  Oraibi,  Az 

Second  Mesa  Day  School,  Second  Mesa,  \z 

Shonto  Boarding  School,  Shonto,  Az 

Teecnospos  Boarding  School,  Teecnospos,  Az 

Alaska  State-Operated  Schools,  Anchorage:  234,000 

Angoon  School,  Angoon 

Bethel  Elem.  School,  Bethel 

Fort  Yukon  Elera,  School,  ForC  Yukon 

Metlakatla  Elem.  School,  MetlakatJa 

Nondalton  School,  Nondalton 

Noorv'k  School,  Hoorvik 

Nula^.)  Elem*  School,  Nulato 

Point  .icpe  School    Point  Hope 

Togiah  School,  7.^giah 

Tanana  Elera.  School,  Tanana 
University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks 
Alaska  Methodist  Univ.,  Anchorage 

Eastern  Montana  Colle^.^,  Billings  208,970 
Saint  Labre  School,  Ashland  72,597 
Lame  Deer  School,  Lame  Deer  7^  499 

Hardin  School  District,  Hardin:  118,' 147 

Crow  Agency  School,  Crow  Agency 

Ft.  Smith  School,  Ft.  Smith 
Pryor  Elem.  School,  Pryor  32  551 

Billings  School  District,  Billings-:  116,467 

Taft  School,  Billings 

Garfield  School,  Billings 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks  352,526 
Fort  Yates  School  District,  Fort  Yate?  87,389 
Dunseith  School  District,  Dunselth  91,840 
Couture  School  District,  Couture:  95,250 

Turtle  Mountain  Community  School,  Delcowrt 
Solen  School  District,  Solen:  117,858 

Solen  Elem.  School,  Solen 

Cannon  Ball  School,  Cannon  Ball 
Devils  LJike  School  District,  Devils  Lake:  39,009 

Sweetwater  School,  Devils  Lake 
Fort  Totten  Elem.  School,  Fort  Totten  38,163 


Yoar 
in73 


299,114 
44,326 
367,406 


234,000 


147,137 
72,597 
74,499 

118,147 


32,551 
116,467 


352,526 
87,389 
91,840 
95,250 

117, b58 


39,009 
38,163 
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Instl tut Ions 

Black  Hills  State  College,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota 
Todd  County  School  District^  Mission,  S,  D. 
Shannon  County  School  District,  Batesland,  S.  D.: 

Oglala  Cotmnunlty  School,  Plnerldge,  S„  D. 
Rapid  City  School  District,  Rapid  City: 

General  beadle  School,  Rapid  City 
Cheyenne- Eagle  Butte  School,  Eagle  Butte 
Sisseton  Ind.  School  District,  Sisseton: 

Westside  School,  Sisseton 

Sisseton  High  School,  Sisseton 

Peever  Elem.  School,  Peever,  S,  D. 
BIA-Aberdeen,  S.  D. : 

Little  Wound  Day  School,  Kyle,  S.  D, 

Lower  Brule  School,  Lower  Brule,  S.  D. 

Flandreau  Indian  School,  Flandreau,  S,  D» 

Univer&ity  of  Wisconsin,  Stevens  Point 
Webster  School  District,  Webster: 

Danbury  School,  Danbury 
Hayvard  School  District,  Hayward: 

Lake  School,  Hayward 
Ashland  School  District,  Ashland: 

Ellis  Elem.  School,  Ashland 
Bayfield  School  District,  Bayfield 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise* 

Black  River  Falls  School  District,  Black  River  Falls: 
Forest  Street  School,  Black  River  Falls 
Black  River  Falls  Jr.  High,  Black  River  Falls 

Bowler  School  District,  Bowler 

Crandeh  School  District,  Cranden 

Mole  Lake  School,  Cranden 
Menominee  County  Catholic  Schools 

St*  Anthony  School,  Keshena 

St*  Joseph  School,  Neapet 

Weber  State  College,  Odger  ,  Utah 

Intermountain  Indian  School,  Brigham  City 

Idaho  State  University 

Port  Hall  iilenu  School 

Western  Washington  University,  Bellingham 

LaConner  School  District,  LaConner 

Cape  Flattery  School  District,  Clallam  Bay 

Meah  Bay  School,  Meah  Bay 
Quillaynte  Valley  School  District,  Forks 

Forks  Intermediate  School,  Forks 

Total 


Fiscal 

Year 

1972 


341,478 
75,334 
53,849 

72,904 

70,757 
€5,683 


76,476 


276,097 
10,421 

9,579 

19,422 

14,050 

41,274 
32,000 

32,000 
17,503 


49,989 
27,500 


79,207 
41,267 

41,003 


Fiscal 

Year 

1973 

341,478 
75,334 
53,849 

72,904 

70,757 
65,683 


76,476 


166,400 
41,300 

35,400 

35,400 

35,400 

219,500 
96,400 

141,600 


35,533 

49,989 
27,500 


79,207 
41,267 

41,003 


3,448,831  4,130,659 
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TEACHER  TRcUNiNG  UNDER  ESEA  Vn 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  page  25  you  state  that  support  for  the  training  of 
bilingual  teachers  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  ESEA  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  program  is  no  longer  needed.  How  much  money 
is  the  administration  asking  for  under  Title  VII  of  ESEA? 

Dr.  Smitii.  We  are  requesting  $35  million  for  bilin^al  education 
under  Title  VII  of  ESEA.  A  portion  of  these  funds  will  be  used  for 
teacher  training,  but  a  definite  amount  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time. 

RETRAIXIXG  OF  GENERAL  EDTJCATION  T'iACHERS 

Mr.  CoxTE.  You  indicate  in  the  requested  withdrawal  of  support 
for  a  number  of  programs  directed  to  getting  teachers  into  specified 
fields  like  exceptional  children  and  vocational  education  that  you  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  enough  tmined  personnel  available  through 
supply  and  demand  mechanisms  and  through  the  educational  revenue 
sharing.  What  if  this  doesn't  work  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Revenue  sharing  funds  will  have  sufficient  flexibility 
in  them  to  enable  States  to  make  administrative  adjustments  should 
supply  and  demand  mechanisms  not  work.  In  addition,  existing  legis- 
lation in  the  Higher  Education  and  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
budgets  also  contain  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  administrative  ad- 
justments can  be  made  to  remedy  imbalances  arising  from  the  working 
of  supply  and  demand  mechanisms. 

TRAINING  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  CoNTE.  On  page  32  you  state  that  no  funds  are  being  requested 
for  institutes  or  short  term  training  programs.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Smith.  Firet,  in  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated to  various  OE  programs  in  higher  education,  it  was  decided 
to  give  higliest  priority  to  support  of  student  financial  aid  programs. 

In  addition,  althougli  the  need  for  inservice  training  of  higher  edu- 
cation personnel  continues,  particularly  in  the  jimior  colleges  and  de- 
veloping institutions,  this  need  will  be  met  by  the  increase  in  funds 
requested  for  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  provides 
grants  for  strengthening  developing  institutions.  Title  III  money  may 
be  used  for  faculty  improvement  or  administrative  improvement  in 
these  colleges.  In  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  the  administration  is  re- 
questing $99,992,000  for  title  III  for  each  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
almost  $48  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  leveL  Thus, 
title  III  will  take  over  a  large  part  of  the  training  previously  funded 
under  EPDA  part  E. 

FEDERAL  EDUCATION  BROADCASTING  FUNDS  AS  "SEBD  DOM^ARS" 

Mr.  CoNTE.  With  regard  to  the  educational  broadcasting  facilities 
on  page  36,  you  state  that  you  e;^pect  that  the  Federal  role  in  support- 
iiig  educational  TV  will  be  transferred  to  State,  local,  and  regional 
eflforts  by  1976.  Where  will  they  get  the  money  to  do  this  ? 

Mr.  Grayson.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities program  in  1963,  emphasis  has  been  on  providing  "seed  dollars" 
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for  the  encouragement  of  local,  State,  and  private  investments.  Each 
Federal  dollar  has  stimulated  $11  of  local  support.  Initially,  most  of 
the  Federal  support  attempted  to  encourage  the  activation  of  minimal 
new  public  stations.  As  the  majority  of  the  Nation  came  within  range 
of  these  public  radio  and  television  signals,  emphasis  shifted  to  grants 
for  the  expansion  of  operating  stations  toward  minimal  compara- 
bility with  commercial  stations.  For  example,  the  present  effort  is  to 
provide  most  stations  with  equal  power  and  the  basic  capacity  to  record 
and  broadcast  TV  programs  in  color. 

In  fiscal  yeixvs  1973  thi-ough  1976,  the  Federal  commitment  will  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  expansion  and  improvement  of  existing  radio  and  TV 
stations  toward  comparability  with  commercial  stations.  During  this 
time,  the  broadcast  facilities  pi-ogram  will  help  stations  expand  their 
signal  strength  and  quality  (for  example,  color  TV) . 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  this  time,  and  extending  beyond  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  corporation  for  public  broadcasting  (CPB)  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  direct  grants  to  local  stations  for  operational  support. 

Iltr.  CoNTE.  Do  yon  think  that  they  will  ? 

Mr.  Graysok.  Yes,  in  addition,  to  the  supixjrt  from  CPB,  other 
various  finance  mecht:  .  sins,  which  would  piwide  a  stimulus  to  the 
National  public  broadcujcing  system,  are  presently  being  considered  by 
CPB  and  the  long-range  finance  task  force  for  public  broadcasting. 

INCX)ME  OF  CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP 

.  Mr.  CoNTE.  You  indicate  that  it  is  anticipated  that  part  of  the 
funds  for  tlie  cliildreji's  television  workshop  will  come  from  tlieir  owji 
income.  How  much  is  this  income  ? 

Mr.  Grayson.  This  3'ear,  appmximately  10-15  percent  of  CTW'S 
income  came  from  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  own  non- 
broadcast  educational  materials.  This  was  about  $1  million  and  is 
expected  to  increase  next  year. 

SUPPORT  FROM  CORPORATION  FOR  PUHLIC  RROADCASTING 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Will  the  corporation  for  public  broadcasting  be  able 
to  support  the  workshop  in  light  of  the  size  of  its  own  budget  and  all 
its  other  priorities? 

Mr.  Grayson.  The  corporation  for  public  broadcasting  has  already 
announced  plans  to  provide  CTW  with  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  fiscal  1974.  With  a  grant  of  $6  million  (over  a  3-year  period) 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  CTW  is  actively  exploring  wajr  to  gen- 
erate sources  of  income  other  than  Federal  grants.  At  this  time,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  Federal  supi)ort  needed  by  CT^Y 
beyond  the  next  2  years. 

DECISIONS  OK  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATIOX 

Mr.  CoNTE.  When  is  it  anticipated  that  the  special  action  office  on 
drug  abuse  prevention  will  make  some  decision.*?  on  the  number  of 
programs  that  it  will  approve  support  for  in  drug  abuse  education? 
What  is  the  special  action  force  concerned  about  where  it  wants  to  keep 
the  number  of  education  projects  to  a  minimum  ? 
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Dr.  NowLis.  The  special  action  o(Rce  for  drug  abuse  prevention, 
which  was  created  by  Public  Law  92-255,  has  been  surveying  and 
evaluating  the  drug  abuse  education,  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  its  man- 
date to  coordinate  and  maximize  the  Federal  effort.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  it  is  developing  recommendations  for  a  national 
strategy  for  drug  abuse  prevention. 

Title  III  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treiument  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law^  92-255),  establishes  a  National  Strategy  Council  w^hich 
will  review  both  drug  abuse  prevention  and  drug  traffic  prevention 
and  make  recommendations  to  President  Nixon.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Presider.t  will  announce  the  national  strategy  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Tlie  same  legislation  creates  a  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  eft'ective  December  31,  1974, 
with  the  mandate  to  develop  and  conduct  comprehensive  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  research,  and  planning  progrumr  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  the  re/iabiii:ation  of  drug  abusers. 
The  special  action  office  is  involved  with  ph".nning  for  the  smooth 
transition  of  programs  and  fimds  to  the  new  insvitute. 

Public  Law  92-255  also  provides  that  n*ajor  I'ederal  funds  for  drug 
abuse  be  allocated  to  the  States  in  f onnula  grants  in  support  of  com- 
prehensive State  plans. 

In  view^  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  provide  any  concrete  answers  to  your 
questions. 

RIGl  IT  TO  READ  IN  ALL  STATES 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  are  intending  to  extend  the  right  to  read  program 
to  all  c,0  states  with  tht  E;me  amount  of  money.  Do  you  anticipate 
that  tl  ^.  States  will  be  AviUiug  to  come  up  with  the  funds  to  effectively 
continue  the  ongoing  programs  and  to  provide  adequate  suppoit  for 
the  new  ones? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  States  will  be  willing  to  come  up  with  funds  to 
effectively  continue  the  ongoing  right  to  read  programs  if  they  can 
receive  matching  funds. 

They  w  ill  also  provide  adequate  support  for  new  programs  if  these 
programs  are  well  planned,  productive,  and  if  they  give  evidence  of 
being  replicated. 

Most  States  have  recognized  the  need  for  and  made  a  commitment 
to  continue  Eight  to  Read  beyond  Federal  funding  because  of  the 
urgency  of  erasing  illiteracy. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Educational  Development 
Anounta  Available  for  Oblifatlon 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation  ^   $184,850,000  $120,375,000 

Enacted  supplemental  appropriation   81,165,000   

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation   57,700,000   

Subtotal,  appropriation   323,715,000  120,375,000 

Real  transfer  to:  * 

"National  Institute  of  Education"   -17,000,000   

Comparative  transfers  to: 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education"   -92,780,000   

"Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education"..  -10,000,000 

"Salaries  and  Expenses"   -11,155,000   

"National  Institute  of  Education"   -7. COO. OOP   


Subtotal,  budget  authority   ..  185,780,000  120,375,000 

Enacted  appropriation  proposed  for  recisaion.,   -11.890,000   

Total,  obligations   173,890,000  120,375,000 
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ObllsaClons  by  Activity 

Page 

1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Ref . 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Education  prof esalons  development : 

18 

$  37,500,000 

$  37,500,000 

$   

19 

(b)  Elenentary  and  secondary  develop-* 

53,660,000 

33,875,000 

-19,785,000 

20 

(12,135,000) 

(11,022,000) 

(-1,113,000) 

22 

(23,572,000) 

(22,853,000) 

(-719,000) 

24 

(13,8A1,000) 

(--) 

(-13,8A1,000) 

27 

(A, 112,000) 

(--) 

(-A, 112, 000) 

29 

6,900,000 

-6,900,000 

30 

500,000 

-500,000 

32 

8,000,000 

2,100,000 

-5,900,000 

34 

National  priority  programs'* 

(a)  Educational  technology  deaonstra- 

19,000,000 

13,000,000 

-6,000,000 

35 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting 

(n,  000,000) 

(10,000,000) 

(-3,000,000) 

37 

(2)  Sesame  SCreet  and  The 

(6,000,000) 

(3,000,000) 

(-3,000,000) 

38 

12,A00,000 

3,000,000 

-9,A00,000 

AO 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

A4 

3,180,000 

-3,180,000 

A5 

2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

A6 

8,500,000 

A, 000,000 

-A, 500,000 

AS 

Data  syatema  inprovemenc: 

4,250,000 

7,900,000 

+3,650,000 

A9 

(1)  Surveys  and  jpeclal 

(A, 250, 000) 

(7,A00,000) 

(+3,150,000) 

52 

(— ) 

(500,000) 

(+500,000) 

55 

6.000.000 

7.000.000 

+1,000.000 

173,890,000 

120,375,000 

-53,515,000 

.Obllsatlons  bv  Object 

1973 

197A 

Increase  or 

Est Inate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Printing  and  reproduction   $       127,000  $       227,000  $  +100,000 

Other  aervlces: 

Pro j  ec t  cont r act s   A ,  160 , 000  6 , 858 , 000  +2, 698 , 000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions   169 . 603 . 000  113 . 290. 000  -56. 313 . 000 

Total  obligations  by  object   *    173,890,000  120,375,000  -53,515,000 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  --  68 
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Sunnaary  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  obligations   $173,890,000 

197A  Estimated  obligations   120,375,000 

Net  change  ^   -53,515,000 


Change  f*  m  Base 


Increases: 


A.  Built-in; 

1.    Teacher  Corps  

B.  Progrgm; 

1.  surveys  and  special  studies  

2.  Common  core  of  data  

3.  National  achievement  study  

Subtotal  

Total ,  increases  

Decreases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Teacher  Corps  

2.  Dropout  prevention  

Subtotal  

C.  Program: 

1.  Urban/rural  

2.  Career  opportunities  

3.  Categorical  programs  

A.    Exceptional  children  

5.  Vocational  education  

6.  New  careers  in  education  

7.  Higher  education  

8.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities.... 

9.  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company. 

10.  Drug  abuse  education  

11.  Environmental  education  

12.  Nutrition  dnd  health  

Subtotal  

Total »  decreases  

Total,  net  change  


$  19,260,800 

$  +239,200 

4,250,000 

+3,150,000 

-f 500, 000 

6,000,000 

+1,000,000 

+A. 650, 000 

+A, 889, 200 

18,239,200 

-239,200 

8,500,000 

-A, 500, 000 

-4,739,200 

12,135,000 

-1,113,000 

23,572,000 

-719,000 

13,8A1,000 

-13,8A1,000 

A, 112, 000 

-A, 112, 000 

6,900,000 

-6,900,000 

500,000 

-500,000 

8,000,000 

-5,900,000 

13,000,000 

-3,000,000 

6,000,000 

-3,000,000 

12,A00,000 

-9,A00,000 

3,180,000 

-3,180,000 

2.000,000 

-2.000,000 

-53,665,000 

-58,404,200 

-53,515.000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases? 
A.  Built-in; 

1.  Teacher  Corps. — The  number  of  continuing  participants  increases  by  14  in 
fiscal  year  1974  from  3,216  to  3,230. 


i 
I 

\ 
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Increases ;  (cont'd) 
B.  Program; 

1.  Surveys  and  special  studies. — About  $1,470,000  of  the  Increase  Is  to  fund 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Task  F^rce  on  Evaluation  which  was  funded  by  the  planning 
and  evaluation  activity  In  fiscal  year  1973  at  the  level  of  $8^0,000.    The  remaining 
increase  of  $1,680,000  will  be  used  to  initiate  a  survey  of  non-collegiate  post- 
secondary  schools,  for  expediting  publication  of  reports,  and  for  the  first  follow- 
up  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972. 

2.  Common  core  of  data. — This  request  will  continue  planning  for  an  Integrated 
and  Interlocking  system  of  educational  statistics  to  meet  the  needs  of  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  tor  planning  and  management. 

3.  National  achievement  study. — The  Increase  of  $1,000,000  will  provide  for 
more  dissemination  and  reporting  of  results,  increased  technical  assistance  to 
States,  and  the  development  of  analysis  and  reporting  formats  for  comparing  first 
anH  second  cycle  data. 

Decreases : 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Teacher  Corps. — This  decrease  is  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  continuation 
costs.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  new  participants- will  be  14  less  than  the  1,700 
that  were  funded  in  1973. 

2.  Drrpout  prevention. — Of  the  21  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973,  only 
nine  will  be  continuing.    Two  new  projects  started  In  1973  were  for  one  year  only. 

J  In  addition,  10  five-year  projects  started  in  1969  recel^^ed  their  final  year  of 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

B.  Program; 

1.  Urban/rural. — The  decrease  is  cauBod  by  reducing  the  funding  level  of  con- 
tinuing projects.    The  number  of  projects  will  remain  the  same  as  in  1973  at  Al 
operational  projects  and  12  developmental  assistance  projects. 

2.  Career  opportunities. — The  request  will  fund  130  projects  which  will  train 
8,600  edur:atlonal  personnel,  the  same  level  as  in  1973,  but  at  a  reduced  funding 
level. 

3.  Categorical  programs . —The  1973  funding  level  of  $13,8C1,000  includes 
$2,730,000  for  training  teachers  of  Indian  children,  $2,730,000  for  training 
bilingual  education  personnel,  and  $8,381,000  for  other  educational  personnel 
development.    These  programs  are  not  being  continued  in  1974. 

4.  Exceptional  children. — This  program,  furded  at  a  level  of  $4,112,000  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  is  being  discontinued  in  1974. 

5.  Vocational  education. — This  program,  authorized  by  Part  F,of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  was  funded  at  $6,900,000  in  1973.    No  funds  are 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

6.  Nevr  careers  i.i  education. — Since  there  is  a  current  and  projected  teacher 
surplus,  this  program  will  be  discontinued  in  1974.    The  1973  level  of  funding  is 
$500,000. 

7.  Higher  education^ — In  fiscal  year  1974,  no  funds  are  requested  for  Insti- 
tutes and  short-term  training  programs  which  were  funded  at  $5»132»000  in  fiscal 
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ITL]V^\^  "f^^ffn""  $768,000  in  the  fellowship  program  will  drop  the  mmber 
of  fellowships  by  119.  from  441  in  1973  to  322  in  1974. 

^      J-  J^ducational  broadcasting  f ac iJ  ities .—The  reduced  funding  level  of 
510»000.000  will  provide  support  for  52  projects,  a  decrease  of  23  frcti  the  1973 
level  of  75  projects. 

^-     Sesame  Street  and  Tht:  Electric  Company.— The  funding  level  is  being 
decreased  fron  $6,000,000  m  1973  to  $3,000,000  In  1974  because  of  decreased 
requirement?  in  the  development  area  coupJed  with  increased  self-generaced  revenue 
by  the  Children's  Television  Workshop. 

Prujg  abuse  educat Ion. — The  program  is  being  decreased  because  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  have  been  fulfilled.    Under  the 
new  legislative  authority  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  A-.t  of  1972.  con- 
tinuing support  win  be  provided  to  local  communities  and  various  colleges. 

11-  Environmental  education. --This  program,  funded  at  a  level  of  $3,180,000  in 
1973,  Is  not  being  continued  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Nutrition  and  healttt.— No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  1974 
The  1973  levfcl  of  funding  wds  $2,000,000. 
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Author IzlnR  Legislation 

 i97i 


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 

Title  VIII  —  General  ProvisionB: 

Section  807  —  Dropout  prevention  projects   ?        i/  ^  4,000,000 

Education  Professions  Development  Act: 

Part  B-1  —  Teacher  Corps   2/  37,500,000 

Part  D  —  Improving  training  opportunities  for 
personnel  serving  in  programs  of  education  other 

than  higher  education   2/  33»875,000 

Part  E  —  Training  programs  for  higher  edutfation 

personnel  ;   IJ  2 » 100 » 000 

Communicationa  Act  of  1934: 

Title  III,  Part  IV       Grants  for  non-commercial 

educational  broadCu-sting  facilities...   U  0,000,000 

Cooperative  Research  Act   68^000^000  29,900,OOo2^ 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972: 

Section  410       Special  project  grants  and  contracts.  100,000,000  3,000,000 


\j  pending  extension  legislation, 

%}  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Development: 
Act. 

3/  An  additional  amount  of  $35,000,000  Is  requested  under  this  authority  under  the 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education  appropriation  account. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 


TITLE  Vin-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 


OH0P0t7T  PBITINTIOI!  PBOJECTS 


Sbc.  807 

(c) 
there 


(c)  For  the  purpwe  of  carrying  out  the  provwions  of  this  section 
.uere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiac^  years  ending  June  30,  19>0,  and  June  30,  1971,  $31.M0,0W) 
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Higher  Edncaifon  Act  of  1965 

(P.U  89-*.^) 


TITT.E  V— EDINW  i  )    PUOFKS.'IONS  DKVKI.OPMKNT 
Part  A-  \.i        j.  I'b  ivi  hinm 

St:r.  501.  (ji )  T1h«  |^u^|n^^^•  «f  this  t[t\o  if  to  iiupr<»\o  tlu»  qmilitv  nf 
IciM'luiij:  ami  to  \w\\y  nJot-i  critirnl  slioil  .pv^  «>f  iid«pmtely  tniinnl 
i'linnnlounl  tMTsnmii'l  Uy  (I)  (h-veloinujr  iiiforiu'ttiim  mi  the  iH'timl 
iimJs  tin'  {'(UMitiutittl  {wi-timwl  'kMIi  pri'scnt  m.u  Uuin  imimv  f-Jj 
|>n)vitlin^r  II  linrnd  niiip.  of  liijr).  qnulitv  tinini»»^;  uml  ivtniinm^;  o|. 
l">rtiinitie.s.  responsive  to  iliiinfiHij;  umlipowi'j-  lU'cils;  (U)  attiju-tiiij; 
:i  j;it;»t«r  iiunihcr  of  <|ualitH>(I  pi'i-soiis  into  the  tciirlniij:  |iri»fcssinM : 
(1)  iittnictiiij;  pi'innns  wiifi  rjiii  riiiiiniljite  civativitv  ii>  tJu-  utin  mul 
olluT  skills  to  tiiulcilnke  slunt  tcrin  oi-  Itmjr  tcrui  nsHljrnnu'nts  in  fdn- 
oatioJi;  ami  (Ti)  liplpiiit;  tn  iniiki*  »'c'»iciUioniil  l«'i-M<miu'l  training  pm- 
jininis  imiiv  irspmisivc  tn  tiu-  iii'i'<iri  of  tltt-  kIhioIs  uikI  n)ll;.p«s. 

(i>)  Kill-  the  piujiosi'  i)f  lam  ing;  out  tlu'  prnvisioiis  uf  tliis  titk 
/here  aieuiitliori/ctlto  tu*  appiopriatfil  $-jm).n()0,tiiHi  for  the  fi^-jil  ywu- 
i'luliii^;  .Inii(>       i{»7;{,  $;liHMHHi.tHii>  for  tlic  Iif«  iJl  vrar  nulin.r  Junr  Hii 
iind  :^l:i(i.i»(iiu)n(i  for  tlir  tis«'«l  vwir  emliiij:  .inin'  'Mi  i;)T:, 


Bdueatlonat  TelcTiilon  Brotdeaitbit  FwUitlea 

An  ACT  To  ameod  tbe  GommaDlcttlooa  Act  uf        to  esubllah  t  procrtm 
Pedenl  matching  fraotn  for  the  ramtructloo  of  teleTlalao  braadcaatloK 
faeiutlea  to  be  utted  for  educatlooat  iiurposen 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  St  nate  and  //tntae  of  Htprcsentathen  of  the 
Untt^  States  of  Amr.rira  in  CohfjrcHH  onwrnhled.  That  titlR  III  of  the 
Communications  Att  of  in:\4  is  ftineiulerl  by  adding  nt  the  end  then-nf 
the  following  new  j)art: 

Part  rV— Grants  for  Noncommercial  Educational  Broadcasting 
Facilities;  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Subpart  A--<3^w^•'ro  FAcrurrEB 


DECI^RATION  OT  PtntPOSE 

Sec.  890.  The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  fli*^  (through  ipatchin^f 
grants)  in  the  const m-ition  of  noncommercial  .  ucational  television 
or  nulio  broadcasting  facilities. 

(47  U.B.C.  390)  Eoacied  May  1.  1962.  P.L.  87-447.  76  StaL  M ;  ar.iel)<l«d  Nov. 
7, 1967,  F.L.  90-129.  seca.  lOS(a).  201(  1 1.  81  8Ut5a9.S67. 

AtrrUDUZATION  or  \PPROPKIAT*On£ 

"Sir,  T\mv  iUv  ttuthni'i/.ed  to  U*  iipp|-<»pi  '«t»'d  tVir  the  tis  :il 
year  tiuliii;:  Jiiai«  il".  If  .tii«>li  smiu-s.  um  to  e\«'(>t>tl  N*J:i/KHt.i«io  a* 
may  U'  iu'.vs>:irv  to  >  \\ry\-  nai  tlie  put  pn.-A's uf  stfi  uoii  :v.*\t.  Sll^u^  iippin- 
prihtrtl  )iri>loi-  tItisMi  i  ion  .'•ilitili  n'liitiiii  luailalih'  paytnt*iit  of  ^niui^ 
fnr  prt.i.'.  is  for  wliii  li  appVu-juioits.  apprnvnl  muli-i-  <»-.  Ii!»m  h-.wv 
t»orn  -siilMHmnl  anili  r -ti>>ti  <iTtion  prior  iti  .Itily  I,  I!»74." 
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Cooperatiire  Research  Act  (P.L.  531,  83rd  Conr),  u  Amended 


"Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purpoera  of 
section  2,  J.'ie.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  eiuling  June  30,  1973. 
$68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974.  and  $78,0(K),(X)i»  foi- 
the  fiscal  year  ending;  June  30, 1W5.  . 


Pub.ic  Law  92-255 
l  intj:  Al.UM-  (),I..~p  ;ittd  Tnvtrnftit  Act  of  197-2 


g  110.  Special  projectVi-'^nts  and  contracts. 


1 1»)  Till' 1 1'  :iri«  .iiitlj.n  i/.-il  toll-  .i|i|it-..|ii  i:ih->i  >.':..tm<t.t«iti  foi-  (lii<  li,M'rtl 

i!>n;  r.ni.".«niM...MM  f,„.  iiir  ri-r.il  .luiiiij  Jiitu-  ;it>,  \'*:\:  mh\ 
sjr.<i,«HJiijhHt  foi  ti„.        uMt  .  Milin-l'  .1  ■  ;',M.  l'*;:.,  to  i  ni ly  tnii  thi^i 
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Explanation  of  Tranafera 


1973 
EBtlmate 


Purpose 


Real  transfer  to: 

National  Institute  of 
Education 


$-17,000,000 


Comparative  transfers  to: 

EleinentaTy  and  secondary 
education 


Occupational,  vocational, 
and  adult  education 


Salaries  and  expenses 


This  transfer  includes  the 
District  of  Colxinbla  School  Project 
and  all  dissemination  activities  in 
"Educational  Renewal"  except 
general  program  dissemination. 
This  transfer  Is  directed  by  the 
Conference  Reoort  on  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  appropria- 
tion language  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  contained  In 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1973. 


-92  780,000  Transfer  of  the  Follow  Through 

'  program  and  tho  Bilingual  Education 

program  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  appropriation. 
This  transfer  is  being  made  to 
align  the  appropriation  structure 
with  the  organizational  structure 
managing  vhe  programs. 

Transfer  of  adult  education 
teacher  training  and  special 
projects  programs  to  the  Occupa- 
tional, Vocational,  and  Adult 
Education  appropriation.  This 
transfer  is  being  made  to  align  the 
appropriation  structure  with  the 
orgflnlzntional  structure  managing 
the  programs. 

-II  155,000  These  amounts  are  being  trans- 

ferred to  consolidate  all  adminis- 
trative -mans  gement  costs  in  one 
appropriation.    The  major  portion 
of  the  transfer,  $10,205,00O»  is 
for  planning  and  evaluation  for  all 
Office  of  Education  programs.  The 
r<inalt\det  Is  comprised  of  $200,000 
for  advisory  councils  and  $750*000 
for  general  program  dissemination. 


-10,000,000 


Comparative  tranafera  to; 
(cont'd) 

Hatloral  Institute  of 
Education 


$  -7,000,000 


Thla  transfer  of  the  cduc^wlonal 
technology  demonatrationa  activities 
la  part  of  the  continuing  definition 
of  Office  of  Education-National 
Institute  of  Education  functions 
and  roles. 
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Educational  Development 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congresa 

House 
Al lowance 

Sena  te 
A I  Iowa nee 

Appropr  iat  ion 

1964 

$  21,000,000 

$  21.000,000 

$  21.000.000 

$  21.000.000 

l^r65 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50.000.000 

50,000,000 

1966 

86,076,000 

ai ,076,000 

80.576,^00 

80.439.000 

1967 

140,774,000 

96,902.000 

91,902.000 

84.610.000 

1968 

129,590,000 

90,090.000 

108.190.000 

103.590.000 

1969 

205,578,000 

145.430.000 

170,630.000 

13it.63O.OO0 

1970 

169,650,000 

141,267,000 

192.275,000 

141.868.050 

1971 

180.144,000 

174,644,000 

203,797.000 

185.797.000 

1972 

184.389,000 

194,369.000 

208,139.000 

203.154.000 

1973 

201,175,000 

74,800.000^^ 

78,300,000 

1973  Supplemental 

69,125,000 

2/ 

69.125,000 

69,125.000^^^ 

1973  Proposed 
budget 

amendtoent  -10,650.000 


1974  120,375,000 


y    Of  the  request,  $126,195,000  was  not  considered  by  the  House  or  Senate. 

These  acDounts  were  dependent  upon  extending  legislation. 
21    Not  considered* 

3/    Total  &aount  appropriated  was  $81,165,000,  of  which  $11,890,000  waBln  the 
Rescission  request  and  $150,000  is  included  In  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation  for  a  National  Ad/isory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment in  order  to  maintain  comparability. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
filducatlonal  Development 
General  Statement 

The  1974  budget  for  the  training  of  Education  Professions  personnel  is  being 
reduced  substantially.    The  proposed  reductions  reflect  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

1)  The  general  surplus  of  educational  personnel  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level, 

2)  Increasing  reliance  on  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  private 
marketplace  to  attract  persons  into  shortage  areas, 

3)  Increasing  reliance  on  general  student  assistance  as  a  means  of  allowing 
persons  to  enter  whatever  professional  field  they  wish.    Substantial  new  funds 
for  general  student  assistance  are  proposed  in  the  1974  budget, 

4)  Support  for  in-service  and  other  forms  of  training  is  available  under  a 
number  of  broader  purpose  educational  authorities,  such  as  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
vocational  training  authorized  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  other 
training  opportunities  authorized  under  other  elementary  and  secondary  formula 
grant  programs.    Even  though  these  programs  are  being  folded  into  special  education 
revenue  shariitg  in  1974,  it  is  not  expected  that  the       -  revenue  sharing  authority 
will  be  any  more  re8trictive--but  rather  more  flexibi 

Hie  1974  budget  would  continue  support  for  selected  training  activities  which 
have  a  high  impact  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and  career  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  educational  personnel.    These  activities  include  Uie 
Teacher  Corps  program,  which  trains  young  teachers  to  work  with  disadvantaged 
youth;  urban*rural  programs,  which  address  the  needs  of  entire  school  systems  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  to  Improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  disadvantaged 
children;  and  career  opportunity  programs,  which  enable  disadvantaged  persons  to 
enter  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  and  to  advance  themselves  to 
more  responsible  positions  through  specially  designed  career  ladders. 
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Education  Professions  Development 


■  1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

(a) 

$  37,500,000 

S  37.500,000 

$ 

(b) 

Elementary  and  secondary  develop- 

ment : 

12,135,000 

11,022,000 

-1,113,000 

23,572,000 

22,853,000 

-719,000 

13,841,000 

'13,841,000 

(2,730,000) 

(— ) 

(-2,730,000) 

(2,730,000) 

(--) 

(-2,730,000) 

Other  personnel  development 

(8,381,0000 

("- -> 

(-8,381,000) 

4,112,000 

-4,112,000 

(c) 

6,900,000 

-6,900,000 

(d) 

500,000 

-500,000 

<e) 

8,000.000 

2.100.000 

-5,900.000 

Budget  authority  and  obligations. 

106,560,000 

73,475,000 

-33,085.000 
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1973 
l,8titnate 


1973 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(a)  Teacher  Corps 


$37,500,000 


$37,500,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  dual  purposes  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  as  stipulated  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Part  B-1,  are  (a)  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  low  income  families,  and  (b)  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  programs  of  teacher  education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  Inexperienced 
teacher- interns. 

This  program  brings  teams  of  bright  and  capable  college  graduates  and 
experienced  teachers  into  low- income  schools  as  Interns.    After  two  years  of 
internship,  these  recruits  are  fully  qualified  to  teach  In  these  schools  and  In 
most  cases  rcntain  there,    it  promotes  the     vision  of  training  programs  and  teacher 
recruitment  and  selection  procedures  towards     **rfonnance  snd  competency  bases.  It 
promotes  the  differentiating  of  roles  within  -^e  schools. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Teacher  Corps,  through  its  coalition  of  university, 
school  districts,  and  coninunity  thrust,  provided  training  for  approximately  4,700 
interns  and  experienced  teachers  serving  in  279  project  sites.    In  addition,  2,000 
served  as  volunteers  and  1,500  received  trsining  under  a  new  program  designed  .to 
permit  permanent  school  personnel  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  effective- 
ness  of  a  project's  operation.    This  particular  arrangement  permitted  on>site 
instruction  to  occur  and  provided  for  the  field  testing  of  new  ideas  and  concepts 
without  the  normal  delay  usually  associated  with  product  validation.    As  s  result 
of  thic  collaborative  design  for  change,  the  program  directly  affected  95,000 
children  throughout  the  Nation's  schools  among  whom  38  percent  were  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Teacher  Corps  maintained  the  1972  level  ( 
of  participants.    The  number  of  projects  increased,  however,  by  reducing  ^he 
average  number  of  participants  In  each.    This  arrangement  has  proved  successful  for 
disseminating,  over  a  wider  populated  area,  those  elements  connected  with 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Education  models.    During  this  fi'scal  year,  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  continued  to  place  heavy  eo^^hasls  on  developing  and  implementing  projects 
that  serve  populations  with  special  needs.    For  exanitple,  approximately  $3.7  million 
has  been  granted  for  the  Indian  projects  currently  in  operstion.    This  compares 
with  $18,000  provided  in  fiscal  year  1967.    A  similar  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
corrections  projects.    Funding  support  has  increased  from  $130,000  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  slightly  over  $2,000,000  for  the  6  projects  currently  in  operation.  The 
Teacher  Corps  has  also  provided  support  for  the  assessment  of  competencies  that 
corpsmembers  should  have  to  work  with  linguistically  and  culturally  different 
children.    Such  InfornAtion  is  being  used  along  with  other  materials  for  systematic 
management  planning  and  is  now  being  tested  at  a  variety  of  Teacher  Corps  sites 
and  bilingual  programs  across  the  nation.    There  are  currently  33  Teacher  Corps 
projects  in  the  bilingual  area. 

A  recently  completed  Office  of  Education  survey  states  that  of  those  interns 
graduating  in  June  of  1972,  87  percent  remained  in  education  and  of  this  number, 
78  percent  were  teaching  in  schools  serving  low  income  families.  Comparable 
updated  figures  for  the  1971  graduates  indicate  that  73  percent  are  still  in 
education  and  58  percent  are  in  low  income  school  districts.    For  the  1970 
graduates,  the  current  figures  are  72  percent  and  51  percent  respectively. 
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Request  for  fls'^al  year  1974: 

The  program  will  support  a  design  for  improving  the  learning  opportunities 
of  children  and  the  retraining  of  teachers  and  the  training  of  interns  which 
combines  new  curricular  developments  with  team  teaching,  more  individualized 
instruction,  and  a  strategy  for  disseminating  this  experience  throughout  an  entire 
school  system.    Local  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
representatives  from  the  consnunities  whsre  projects  are  located  will  collaborate 
m  implementing  this  design.    There  will  be  shifts  in  emphasis  to  a  greater  Teacher 
Corps  role  in  retraining  regular  teachers  and  in  the  relative  emphases  on  the  roles 
of  schools,  universities,  and  conmunities  within  Teacher  Corps  coalitions. 

Program  strategy  In  fiscal  year  1974  envisages  the  direction  of  at  least  SO 
percent  of  Teacher  COrps  instructional  fundi  towards  the  upgrading  of  the  compe- 
tencies of  the  experienced  teachers  with  whom  the  inexperienced  interns  will  work< 
The  remaining  resources  will  be  directed  toward  the  training  of  intermt  and  the 
employment  of  this  training  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  teachers.     Teacher  Corps 
project  sites  will  be  carefully  selected,  recognizing  vhere  possible  existing 
shortages  of  teachers  in  subject  areas  (e.g.,  bilingual),  geographical  or  demo- 
graphic (e.g.,  inner  cities,  rural  Appalachia,  etc.),  and  teaching  levels  (e.g., 
early  childhood)  where  the  greatest  impact  upon  change  mey  be  projected. 

In  response  to  its  mandate  to  in^rove  the  quality  of  teacher  education 
programs,  teacher  Corps  will  again  increase  its  emphasis  upon  the  building  of 
training  and  licensing  systems  around  the  specific  competencies  needed  to  function 
effectively  in  the  schools  today.    As  part  of  this  mandate,  and  as  an  effort  to 
improve  the  numerous  Teacher  Corps  operational  sites,  individual  sites  in  at  least 
five  States  will  be  identified  to  work  closely  with  their  State  educational 
agencies  in  the  improvement  of  State  licensing  and  training  systems,  using  existing 
Teacher  Corps  models  for  institutional  change. 


Teacher  Corpa  Projects* 

1972  Actual   1973  Estimate  1974  Estimate  

No.      No.  No.      No.  No.  No. 

of       of  of       of  of  of 

Part.  Pro|.    Funding      Part.  Proj.    Funding      Part._  rroj.  Funding 

New   1,685    105  $18,408,824  1,700    120  $18,239,200    1,6B6     120  $18,000,000 

Continuation.  3.041    174    19,_091.176  3.216    192    19.260.800    3.230    225  19.500^000 

Total   4,7  2  6    27  9    37  ,  500»OOO  4,916    312    37,500,000    4,916     345  37,500,000 


*Each  Teacher  Corps  program  is  composed  of  a  group  of  project  grants;  i.e.,  one  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  (XHE)  and  several  to  local  education  agencies 
(LEA).    The  number  of  projects  indicated  above  include  both  grants  to  lH£*s  and 
LEA'S. 
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Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate         Estimate  Decrease 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) : 
(1)    Urban/rural  school  development 

program   $12,135,000    $11,022,000  $-1,113,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose; 

This  program  was  designed  to  help  Improve  schools  and  school  systems  through- 
out the  country  by  means  of  staff  development  programs  developed  with  local 
school-coiranuntty  councils  Involved  In  the  process  of  education.     There  are  three 
planned  models:    (1)  one  which  concentrates  on  the  entire  staff  of  a  single  school, 
a  trio  of  schools  that  feed  each  other,  or,  in  some  rural  areas,  clusters  of  5-10 
schools;  (2)  one  which  Involves  a  larger  target  area  In  an  urban  or  rural  school 
district;  and  (3)  one  which  provides  training  and  staff  development  in  centers 
run  by  state  education  authorities  in  collaboration  with  one  or  more  local  school 
districts^    Institutions  of  higher  education  are  involved  in  all  sites. 

The  central  focus  of  this  program  Is  on  improving  educational  services  to  a 
target  population  of  students  from  low-Income  families. 

In  order  to  help  school  systems  become  more  effective  and  efficient,  the 
program  must  affect:  the  key  decidion-maklng  processes  at  the  local  level.  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  its  major  resource — the  school  staff — and  provide  incentives 
to  make  the  local  effort  feasible,  worthwhile,  and.  In  the  long  term,  a  lasting 
part  of  the  system. 

There  are  two  developmental  assiscance  components  of  each  of  the  three 
variations  of  the  Urban/Rural  School  Development  Program.    One  Is  the  development 
of  teacher  training  models  based  on  the  concept  of  demonstrated  knowledge  and 
performance  competencies,  rather  than  on  the  traditional  method  of  learning 
theory  from  books  only  (competency  or  performance -based  teacher  education) .  The 
other  component  Is  the  development  of  materials  designed  to  teach  specific  con- 
cepts of  learning  and  teaching  behavior. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973 i 

There  are  41  current  projects  Includlnjg  about  6,500  School  staff  anA  community 
members.    Funds  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1972,  and  expended  during  ?icademlc  year 
1972-73  provided  for  extensive  developmental  assistance  to  each  of  these  41  sites 
for  the  difficult  and  sensitive  process  of  establishing  viable  school-community 
councils  and  initiating  local  needs  assessment  activities.    The  length  of  time 
spent  on  these  activities  has  resulted  In  better  school-community  rapport  ai:d 
agreement  on  priorities.     It  Is  expected  to  pay  off  in  a  significantly  higher 
quality  of  education  for  the  students  involved.    Once  needs  assessments  were 
completed,  training  designs  were  developed  with  Institutions  of  hi^ner  education, 
and  the  actual  staff  development  activities  were  begun. 

Expenditure  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  various  models*    All  school-community  councils  are  in  opera- 
tion and  plans  are  being  developed  for  more  intensive  training  for  staff  and 
council  members  during  the  coming  year.    Process  evaluation  and  on  site  develop- 
mental assistance  will  be  Intensified  to  aid  management  and  staff  members  as  t\\ey 
move  into  more  fully  developed  comprehensive  staff  development  systems.  Acac^^mlc 
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year  1973-74  will  be  the  second  operational  year  in  a  projected  five-year  opera- 
tional program  of  support  to  the  4l  sites.     Beginning  July  1,  1973  this  program 
will  be  administered  by  HEW  regional  offices.    Training  of  regional  staff,  and  of 
central  Federal  staff  to  be  decrntralized,  is  currently  underway. 

National  program  developmental  assistance  and  training  will  be  the  function  of 
the  central  office  staff.    Their  primary  responsibility  will  be  to  coordinate 
national  program  activities  conducted  by  the  Stanford  Urban/Rural  Leadership 
Training  Institute  and  the  University  of  South  Florida  Leadership  Training 
Institute.    Stanford  is  training  Urban/Rural  School  Development  project  directors 
and  school-community  council  members ,  and  South  Florida  is   ' -ve loping  training  for 
protocol  and  training  materials  to  be  used  by  operating  projects. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

During  this  year,  the  following  objectives  should  be  reached: 

(a)  Support  will  be  continued  for  the  41  existing  operational  projects  and  2 
developmental  assistance  projects,  with  plans  developed  for  local  adoption  as 
federal  financial  assistance  begins  to  diminish. 

(b)  Program  monitorin{£  operations  will  have  been  assumed  by  the  HEW  re^'^onal 
office  Staff . 

(c)  Case  studies,  handbooks,  training  and  other  materials  will  be  compiled 
(:o£  dissemination  and  replication  by  other  sites. 

(d)  The  effectiveness  of  the  local  school-community  council  role  in  planning 
and  implementing  staff  development  programs  will  be  evaluated. 

(e)  The  processes  of  needs  assessment,  community  involvement,  priority 
setting,  program  budgeting,  and  comprehensive  planning  will  be  integral  parts  of 
the  local  school  system. 
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1973 
Estlma te 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 

or 
Peer ease 


(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) ; 
(2)    Career  opportunities  


$23,572,000    $22,853,000  $-719,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

This  program  is  a  nationwide  career  latcice  model  to  improve  the  learning  of 
children  from  low-income  area  schools  by  training  as  yet  untapped  personnel  rer- 
sources,  such  as  low-income  community  resident^  and  Vietnam-era  veterans,  for 
positions  as  paraprof essionals  in  poverty  area  schools,  toward  eventual  teacher 
certification.    In  attracting  personnel  to  careers  in  schools  serving  low-income 
children,  the  Career  Opportunities  Program  (COP)  aims  also  at  (1)  finding  better 
ways  of  utilizing  existing  school  personnel  through  developing  career  lattices  of 
positions,  (2)  encouraging  meaningful  participation  of  parerts  and  convnunitiea  in 
educational  processes  and  (3)  increasing  cooperative  relationstiipd  among  related 
programs,  agencies,  and  institutions. 

Through  grants  to  130  local  education  agencies — which  subcontract  with  214 
inetitutions  of  higher  education — and  50  State  departments  0/  education,  COP  is 
developing  teacher  training  processes  to  strengthen  both  cognitive  and  affective 
performance  of  teaching  teams  and  pupils.    By  training  area  community  personnel 
together  with  their  cooperating  teachers,  COP  is  improving  skills  and  competencies 
in  schools  serving  low^inccme  children. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

With  fiscal  year  1972  funds,  8,800  participants  are  currently  receiving  train- 
ing at  130  COP  sites.    Extensive  developmental  assistance  has  been  rendered  to 
sites  requesting  guidance  by  teams  consisting  of  experienced  staff  from  local  school 
systems,  State  departments  of  ed*ication,  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
community  leaders  to  explore  certification,  university  and  college  requirements, 
and  other  significant  areas  in  paraprof essional  and  teacher  training  and  utiliza- 
tion.   The  COP  also  initiated  a  process  of  review  and  analysis  of  program  outcomes 
in  terms  of  cost,  numbers  of  graduates,  and  placement  prospects. 

The  fiscal  ye&r  l972  funds  will  be  expended  in  academic  year  1973-7A  to  con- 
tinue all  COP  projects.    Experience  anci  data  retrieved  from  the  management 
information  and  evaluation  system  during  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  analyzed  and,  in 
the  course  of  fiscal  year  1973,  policy  decisions  regarding  further  developmental 
assistance  will  be  made.    The  Office  of  Education  will  also  render  staff  develop- 
mental assistance  and  encourage  further  adoption  of  processes  and  practices 
determined  to  be  effective  from  project  experience  by  local  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Fiscal  year  1973  will  be  the  first  year  ox  administration  of  the  COP  program  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regional  offices.    Staff  training 
for  both  regional  and  central  staff  is  currently  underway. 

Every  COP  project  has  both  informal  and  formal  linkages  with  other  government 
agencies  and  programs  such  as  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Right  to  Read  Program. 

There  are  currently  &,800  COP  participants.    Preliminary  information  on  some 
of  these  participants  indicates  the  following: 
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-T  There  ate  1,3A1  participante  who  are  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

—  There  are  611  participants  apecializing  in  special  education. 

—  There  are  397  Indian  participants. 

—  There  are  160  COP  aides  working  as  supervisors  of  Youth-Tutoring  Youth 

projects . 

In  addition,  to  date  678  OOP  participanta  have  graduated.    Of  these,  A6A  (68%)  have 
been  employed  by  the  local  education  agency  in  which  they  were  aides ,    Another  162 
i2^Z)  of  the  graduates  are  employed  by  other  school  systems  or  are  in  graduate 
school. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

1.  Continue  training  for  approximately  8,800  participants  at  130  sites. 
Regional  office  staff  will  be  responsible  for  program  operations. 

2.  Provide  national  developmental  assistance  which  will  be  coordinated  and 
monitored  by  Central  office  ataff. 

3.  Detenolne  impact  of  program  in  terms  of;    (a)  number  of  trainees  placed 
in  achools  and  institutions  of  higher  education;  (b)  mechanisms  developed  for 
improving  training  and  recruitment  procedures;  (c)  more  meaningful  certification 
criteria  and  (d)  policy  implications  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  State 
and  local  education  agencies;  (e)  impact  on  low-Income  communities. 

4.  Incorporate  COP  experiences  in  policy  determinations  and  new  program 
approaches  designed  to  aid  in  the  management  of  educational  change. 

5.  Plan  follow-up  evaluation  of  COP  graduates  activities. 

6.  Determine,  where  possible,  impact  made  on  children's  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive learning  by  the  use  of  paraprof essionals  in  a  sample  of  COP  classrooms. 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pU  2  69 
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1973 
Estimate 


197A 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(b)    ELeraentary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

a.    Teachers  for  Indian  children  $2,730,000 


$  


$-2,730,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 


The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  prepare  "persons  to  serve  as  teachers  of 
children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by  eleizientary  and  secondary  schools  for 
Indian  children  operated  or  supported  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Including 
public  and  private  schools  operated  by  Indian  tribes  and  by  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  organizations  of  Indian  tribes.    In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion preference  shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians.'*    Grants  may  be  made  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  ';he  purposes  cited  above. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

Although  the  legislative  set-aside  for  Indian  education  did  not  apply  to 
fiscal  year  1972  funds,  approximately  $l,6A8,O00  from  Part  D  was  spent  on  projects 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  amendment.  These  projects,  some  of  which  are 
cooperative  projects  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  from  the  Career  Opportunities  Program,  the  Educational  Leadership 
Program,  and  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services  Program.  Other  programs,  e.g..  Section 
504,  also  Impact  on  the  Indian  population,  but  are  not  Included  in  this  figure. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  the  above  mentioned  multi- 
year  funded  projects  at  a  level  of  $1,700,000.    An  additional  $1,030,000,  therefore, 
will  be  spent  for  new  one-year  projects  or  new  components  to  existing  projects, 
under  the  Teachers  for  Indian  Children  Program.    The  overall  goal  will  be  to 
increase,  through  recruitment  and  training,  the  number  oi  Indians  teaching  Indian 
children,  although  efforts  will  also  be  made  to  Increase  the  skills  and  under- 
standings of  teachers  currently  serving  children  on  reservations,  and  to  provide 
career  lattices  for  potential  Native  American  teachers. 

Reguest  for  fiscal  year  l97Ar 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  1974. 
Financial  support  for  persona  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  Indian  children  will  • 
be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education 
budget,  where  major  Increases  in  funding  are  proposed.     Furthernore,  support  for 
training  teachers  of  Indian  children  la  available  under  other  broader  purpose 
authorities.     For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra  trains  Indian  parapro- 
fessionals  for  staffing  Federal  achools,  and  provides  funds  for  teacher  training 
and  educational  leadership.   Also,  the  Teacher  Corps  program  in  fiscal  year  1974 
will  spend  about  $3,700,000  on  programs  which  are  training  corpsmembers  in  schools 
serving  Indian  children. 
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Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate       Estimate  Decrease 

(b)    Eleaentary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

b.    Bilingual  education  personnel 

training   $2,730,000       S   $-2,  730,000 


Narrativ<- 

Program  Purpose: 

This  pr.  gram  is  authorized  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  pro- 
grams for  children  with  limited  English  speaking  abij^cy.    Grants  may  be  made  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  local  education  agencies,  and  state  education 
agencies  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  a/e  serving  or  preparing  to 
serve  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  to  supervise  or  train  persons  so 
serving. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

The  legislative  set-aside  for  bilingual  education  did  not  apply  to  fiscal  year 
1972  funds,  although  grants  have  been  mads  to  support  projects  serving  Puerto 
Ricans ,  Chlcanos,  Cubans,  and  other  Latin  Americans  as  well  as  Sioux  and  Navajo 
Indians.    In  1973  funds  will  be  used  to  support  ongoing  projects  with  multi-year 
commitments  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  mandate.    Approximately  12  biling- 
ual projects  will  be  funded.    Preference  in  participants  Is  given  to  bilingual, 
blcultural  personnel,  and  when  possible,  preference  in  the  selection  of  trainees 
has  been  given  to  personnel  involved  in  projects  funded  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act.    This  program  Is  helping  to  develop  educational 
personnel  as  well  as  fostering  institutional  change.    Persons  being  trained 
include  teachers,  aides,  supervisors,  and  trainers  of  teachers. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  197A: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  1974, 
Financial  support  for  persons  interested  in  a  career  in  bilingual  education  will 
be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education 
budget  where  major  Increases  in  funding  are  proposed.     In  addition,  support  for  the 
training  of  bilingual  teachers  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  under  the  special  bilingual  education  set-aside  program 
in  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.    Furthermore,  programs  for  training  bilingual 
teachers  for  Cuban  refugees  are  supported  by  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service. 
The  Office  of  Child  Development  Provides  some  funds  for  staff  develoomcnt  in  their 
Head  Start  program,  which  serves  the  bilingual  population,  among  others.    Also,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  spend  approximately  $4,000,000  on 
training  corpsmetnbers  m  schools  serving  a  bilingual  population. 
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1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

c.    Personnel  development  


$8,381,000 


$  


$-8,361,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

This  program  provides  for  educational  personnel  development  projects  aimed  at 
all  levels  and  stressing  particular  skills  needed  to  Improve  services  to  children 
in  regular  classrooms,  with  an  emphasis  on  low-Income  children.    Grants  are  made 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  State  educational  agencies,  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  strengthen  skills  of  existing  educational  personnel  In  such  areas 
as  teaching  exceptional  children  In  regular  classrooms,  guidance  and  counseling, 
early  childhood  education,  educajijion^il  leadership,  and  knowledge  and  use  of  proto- 
col and  training  materials. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

Multi-year  funded  grants  made  with  fiscal  year  1972  monies  generally  are  used 
for  training  efforts  in  the  academic  year  1972-73.    Thirty-six  grants  have  been  made 
to  support  continuing  teacher  trainers  in  the  area  of  early  childhood  education. 
Twenty-nine  projects  have  been  funded  for  training  the  trainers  of  educational 
personnel,  for  an  estimated  5,000  participants.     Grants '^are  being  used  Co  give 
advanced  training  in  educational,  leadership  to  approximately  2,000  personnel. 
Approximately  10  projects  are  developing  differentiated  staffing  patterns  in  school 
systems  and    approximately  li200  persons  (current  tftachers ,  people  from ^surrounding 
communities,  guidance  counselors,  and  trainers  of  teacher)  are  receiving  training  in 
pupil  personnel  services  or  counseling  and  guidance. 

In  1973  funds  will  enable  the  continuation  of  multi-year  funded  ongoing  pro- 
jects described  above  for  operation  in  academic  year  1973-74.    Within  the  context 
of  these  programs  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  strategies  for 
capitalizing  on  lessons  learned  in  these  educational  personnel  development  programs 
and  encouraging  institutional  reform  in  the  field. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  cs'c^orlcal  training  program  in  1974  because 
of  the  surplus  of  general  educational  personnel.    As  noted  above,  these  forward 
funded  projects  will  be  actually  opera- ing  during  fiscal  year  1974.  Future 
financial  support  for  those  who  desire  a  career  in  education  will  be  available  in 
the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education  appropriation  where 

major  increases  are  proposed.     Furthermore,  support  for  training  of  early  child-   ~ 

hood  teachers  would  be  available  from  the  Office  of  Child  Development.    States  and 
localities  will  also  be  able  to  iise  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing . funds  to 
train  existing  educational  personnel  if  such  training  represents  a  sufficiently 
high  priority. 
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1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Es  tlroate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


b.    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(4)    Exceptional  children  


$4,112,000 


$  


$-4,112,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose i 

This  program  trains  educational  leaders,  regular  classroom  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  exceptional  children  vho  are  in  regu- 
lar, rather  than  special,  classrooms.    The  need  for  this  training  is  based  on  two 
factors:     (1)  there  is  a  shortage  of  specially  trained  teachers;  and  (2)  there  Is  a 
jgrowing  trend  toward  moving  children  who  are  physically  handicapped  or  have  other 
learning  difficulties  into  the  mainstream  of  regular  classrooms  where  teachers  are 
generally  not  er^uipped  to  meet  their  need^.    This  program*  therefore,  concentrates  on 

a)  training  inservice  regular  classroom  personnel  to  identify  children  with 
potential  or  current  handicapping  conditions  and  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  and 
Implement  an  educational  program  for  such  children,  and  training  educational 
leaders  to  facilitate  such  training  programs^ 

b)  developing  training  and  protocol  materials  necessary  to  implement  such  a 
training  program. 

c)  providing  developmental  assistance  to  local  and  State  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  help  them  develop  training  for  edu- 
cational personnel  to  work  with  exceptional  children. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972--1973: 

"  Approximately  1,322  persons  are  participating  in  innovative  training  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  leadership  personnel  in  teaching  exceptional  children  with 
an  emphasis  in  the  early  childhood  area. 

To  date  there  have  heen  approximately  13,000  minority  people  in  leadership 
positions  who  have  been  participants  in  these  programs.    As  a  result  of  this 
the  number  of  minority  people  moving  into  leadership  positions  has  greatly 
increased.    All  projects  have  been  in  low-income  areas  where  the  incidence  of 
handicapping  conditions  has    been  greatest.    This  has  permitted  working  direcr:ly 
with  the  people  most  affected. 

.  The  Houston  Independent  School  project  is  the  first  one  in  the  state  of  Texas 
to  implement  the  five-year  plan  to  transfer  all  handicapped  children  to  ri  gular 
classrooms.    This  project  could  provide  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
Pennsylvania  University  Project  has  a  teacher  training  van  which  is  touring  the 
smaller  towns  of  Pennsylvania.     It  is.  bringing  a  special  curriculum  to  the  teachers 
in  this  area.    This  may  open  a  new  means  of  training  teachers  who  are  in  rural  areas 

Recent  court  decisions  (e.g..  District  of  Colimibia,  Massachusetts , 
Pennsylvania,  California)  have  mandated  the  integration  of  exceptional  children  Into 
regular  classrooms.     This  trend  is  growing  and  there  is  a  proliferation  of  similar 
cases  pending.    The  need,  therefore,  for  existing  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
receive  training  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  with 
special  problems,  is  greater  than  ever.    During  academic  year  1973-74,  16  projects 
will  be  operational  with  1973  funds.    One  of  these  will  produce  training  materials. 
In  addition,  three  field-based  developmental  assistance  centers  will  be  funded 
which  focus  upon  educational  leaders  and  trainers  of  teachers  and  experienced 


1002 


educational  personnel.    Every  effort  will  be  made »  with  Halted  f unds »  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  states  and  school  districts  undergoing  change  as  ^  result  of 
court  decisions  or  legislative  mandate. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  In  1974^ 
Financial  support  for  persons  who  wish  to  learn  to  teach  handicapped  ttilldren 
will  be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher 
Education  budget  where  substantial  increases  In  funding  are  being  proposed^  In 
addition,  the  Educati  n  for  the  Handicapped  program  provides  funds,  under  the 
special  education  and  manpower  development  program,  for  training  the  professional 
teacher  in  methods  of  educating  the  handicapped  in  the  regular  classroom*  The 
training  for  teaching  exceptional  children  is  also  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  urban/rural,  and  career  opportunities  programs,  which  are  concen^ 
tracing  on  school  populations  which  come  fron  low- income  families.  Inscrvlce 
training  of  teachers  to  give  them  the  skills  necessary  to  teach  exceptional 
children  will  also  be  possible  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973 
£atia>«te 


1974 
Eatlndtr 


Increast* 
or 


(c)    Vocational  education 


$6,900,000 


$  — 


S-6,900 ,000 


N'arratlve 


Program  ^  urpoae ; 


TKls  activity  provides  support  to  assist  State  and  local  education  agencies 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  strengthening  their  efforts  In  recruiting 
and  training  individuals  for  the  broad  aspects  of  career  and  vocational  education. 
Grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  that  offer  graduate  study  in 
a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  that  is  approved  by  the  State  boards 
for  vocational  education,  for  cooperative  arrangement  training  activities  with 
schools,  private  business  or  industry,  or  other  educational  institutions. 

AccomplishTnents  in  fiscal  years  1972^1973 ; 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  development,  implementation,  and  Improvement  of 
comprehensive,  statewide  systems  for  vocational  education  with  expansion  to  include 
career  education.    Special  efforts  were  made  to  upgrade  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel training  in  institutions  of  higher  education.    Under  section  533  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA) ,  state  systems  received  giants  of 
a  minimum  of  $34,000,  with  larger  States  receiving  commensurateiy  higher  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  unmet  needs  as  reflected  In  their  approved  State  plan  for 
Vocational  Education.    These  programs  are  substantially  directed  to  support  a  major 
focus  in  improving  the  quality  of  ongoing  and  projected  vocational  educational 
programs.    This  program  will  be  decentralized  by  June  30,  1973.    The  fellowship 
program  under  section  332  of  the  Education  Profeisions  Development  Act  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a  wide  array  of  leadership  development  activities.    The  present 
program  is  continued  with  an  emphasis  on  the  oldmanagcment  level.    The  program 
stresses  increasing  leadership  capabilities  in  local  education  agencies.  State 
departments  of  education,  institutions  of  higher  education  and  related  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  development  and  cootdinaCion  of  career  education  per- 
sonnel development  for  all  educational  levels.    At  present  there  are  seven  institu- 
tions continuing  their  graduate  level  program  being  supported  by  Federal  funds  and 
a  number  of  leadership  personnel  being  supported  with  State  funds. 

Re^at  for  fiscal  year  197^: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  thla  categorical  training  program  in  1?7A. 
Financial  assistance  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  career  in  vocational  education 
will  be  available  in  the  forta  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education 
budget,  where  major  increases  in  funding  are  proposed.    Support  for  this  purpose 
will  also  be  available  to  States  and  locali tier  —  at  the  discretion  of  State  and 
local  officials       under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973 
Estimate 


197^ 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(d)    New  careers  In  education 


$500,000 


$  


$-500  ,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  purpose  Is  to  attract  qualified  and  diverse  persons  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tion who  ordinarily  would  not  consider  this  field  either  on  a  full-or  part-time 
basis.    Artists,  scientists,  homemakers  and  others  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
teaching  or  related  assignments  on  a  part-time  or  temporary  basis.     Capable  youth 
are  attracted  to  the  field  by  Identifying  them  at  a  point  when  they  are  forming 
their  first  realistic  career  plans.  In  high  school,  and  encouraging  them  to  Invest- 
igate careers  In  education. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

With  fiscal  year  1972  funds,  three  colleges  sponsored  workshops  for  approxi- 
mately 200  high  school  students  .    Recruitment  material  on  careers  In  education  and 
on  volunteers  has  been  disseminated  by  the  National  Center  for  Information  on 
Careers  In  Education  and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute  (Project  VOICE).  Twenty- 
eight  artists  and  craftsmen  have  been  working  with  school  personnel  and  children  at 
Oklahoma  City  University  In  the  Creative  Learning  Program.    And  In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
11  full-time  and  89  part-time  Indian  housewives,  artists,  and  craftsmen  have  been 
recruited  and  trained  to  work  In  schools  In  counties  having  large  Cherokee  enroll- 
ments . 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  are  being  used  to  continue  several  of  the  projects 
described  above  as  well  as  to  sponsor  dissemination  activities.    Evaluation  materials 
currently  being  received  on  volunteer  programs,  high  school  workshops,  and  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  part-time  homemakers,  artists  and  scientists  will  play 
an  Important  part  In  this  dissemination.    Currently  planned  are: 

a)  An  Informational  package  on  how  to  Involve  part-time  homemakers  , 
based  on  past  experience  In  volunteer  programs  funded  under  section 
504.    This  package  will  also  contain  a  guide  on  how.  to  use  part-time 
volunteers  In  assisting'  children  with  learning  difficulties. 

b)  A  manual  based  on  ^he  experience  of  all^  previous  projects.  Including 
the  recruitment  of  Indian  pi'^.rents  and  the  recruitment  of  artisans,  artists 
and  scientists  to  work  with  elementary  and  secondary  students  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

c)  A  workshop  package  to  demonstrate  how  high  schools  can  develop 
programs  to  encourage  students  to  enter  careers  In  education  at  all 
levels. 

d)  Five  regional  workshops  for  regional.  State  and  local  educational 
personnel  as  well  as  teacher  training  Institutions  and  local  organiza- 
tions on  recruitment. 

e)  A  case  study  evaluation  of  the  Tulsa  project. 

f)  A  career  education  handbook. 

g)  Several  position  papers,  including  one  on  characteristics  of 
teachers  which  seem  to  make  a  difference  in  L 'e  classroom. 
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h)    Newsletters  on  the  various  methods  of  recruiting  personnel  in  areas 
of  critical  shortages. 

Resiuest  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  recruitment  program  In  1974.   In  view  of  the 
general  surplus  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  special  Federal 
support  for  the  recruitment  of  educational  personnel  cannot  be  Justified, 
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Increase 
1973  1974  or 

EsCimate         Estimate  Decrease 

(e)  Higher  education 
Fellovshlps . . . 
Institutes  . 


$8,000 »000      $2,100,000  $-5,900,000 
(2,868,000)     (2,100,000)  (-768,000) 
(5,132,000)        (  )  (-5,132,000) 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose; 

Title  V,  Pare  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1964  authorizes  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training  present:  or 
prospective  college  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists  at  less 
than  the  Ph.D.  level.    Funds  may  be  used  to  support  institutes  and  short-term 
training  programs ^  and  fellowships  for  full-time  graduate  study. 

Funds  in  support  of  institutes  and  shorC-terzn  training  progrsms  cover  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  operating  the  program  and  provide  stipends  for 
participants.    Awards  for  fellowship  prn^rams  provide  stipends  for  graduate  fellows 
and  an  institutional  cost-of -education  allowance  for  each  student.    Fellowships  may 
not  be  used  for  graduate  programs  eligible  for  support  under  title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.    Multi-year  awards  are  sometimes  made  which  provide 
support  for  programs  extending  over  two  or  more  years. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1973: 

Most  of  the  institute  programs  will  provide  training  for  the  following  types 
of  personnel:     (l)  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists  who  are 
concerned  witli  the  needs  of  low^lncome  and  minority  students;  (2)  junior  college 
personnel;  and  (3)  personnel  of  .developing  institutions,  particularly  the  predom- 
mlnantly  black  colleges.    Additional  training  progra-jis  will  be  designed  to  serve 
Kexican-American  students,  American  Indian  students,  veterans,  and  women.  Some 
attention  is  also  being  given  to  drug  abuse  education,  cooperative  education,  and 
environmental  education. 

Request  for  fiacal  year  1974: 

Pellowship  support  at  less  than  the  Ph.D.  level  will  be  concentrated  in  two  or 
three  areas  of  high  national  priority  and  need.    One  auch  priority  area  is  the 
preparation  of  representatives  from  minority  groups,  especially  Spanish-speaking 
Americana,  Blacks,  and  American  Indiana,  for  positions  as  administrators  in  2-year 
coraniunity  collegea.    Another  such  high  priority  is  the  training  of  student  financial 
aid  officers  in  the  proper  administration  of  student  financial  aid  programs.  A 
third  priority  area  is  the  support  of  a  program  to  prepare  women  for  important 
decision-making  positions  in  higher  education. 

No  funds  are  being  requested  to  support  institutes  and  short-term  training 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
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1973   19  7A 


Number  Amount  Number  Amount 

FellowahlpB 

Average  cost   $6,500  $6,500 

New   92  600,000  230      1,500 ,000 

Continuing   3<2  2,2.fc8.00G  92  600.000 

total   441  2,863,000  322      2,100  ,000 

Inatltutea   X25i'^$5,l32,000 

Average  coat   41*000     


1/  Includea  1973  aurnner  aesalon  and  1973-74  academic  year. 


National  Priority  Programs 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstra- 

(1)  Educational  broadcaatlng 

(2)  Sesame  Street  and  The 

$  19,000,000 
(13,000,000) 
(6,000»000) 

$  13,000,000 
(10,000,000) 
(3»000,000) 

$  ^6,000,000 
(-3,000,000) 
(-3,000,000) 

12,400,000 

3,000,000 

-9,400,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

3, 180 » 000 

-3,180,000 

2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

8^500.000 

4,000,000 

-4j  500,000 

Budget  authority  and  obligations. 

57,O80»000 

32,000,000 

-25,080,000 
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1973 
Efltimate 


Estlinate 


1974 


Increase 

or 

Decreaae 


(a)  Educational  Technology  Demonstration 
(1)  Educational  Broadcasting 

Facilities,,,*  


$13,000,000 


$10,000,000 


$-3,000,000 


narrative 


Program  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  in  the  establishment,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  noncommercial  broadcasting  facilities  to  serve  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  informational  needs  of  Americans  in  their  schools,  homes,  and  local 
communities*    Facilities  purchased  with  assistance  from  this  program  enable  States 
and  locally-controlled  public  television  and  radio  stations  to  air  educational  and 
community- service  programs  which  suit  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  local  audiences. 
Educational  broadcasts,  both  those  produced  nationally  and  locally  provide  signifi- 
cant alternatives  to  those  which  conmiercial  stations  and  networks  can  provide. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  69  noncommercial  educational  radio  and  television  stations 
were  improved  or  established.    Grants  provided  lor  expansion  of  26  public  radio  sta- 
tions ($1,520,000),  expansion  of  33  educational  television  stations  ($8,181,000), 
and  activation  of  10  new  public  television  stations  ($3,299,000), 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  funds  assisted  in  the  establishment  or  improvement  of 
75  noncommercial  radio  anu  television  stations.    Grants  enabled  12  new  public  radio 
sta::ions  to  get  on  the  air  ($1,020^000)  and  improved  the  broadcasting  capability  of  . 
16  operating  public  radio  stations  ($1,040^000K    Grants  for  public  television  fa- 
cilities activated  10  new  stations  ($3,200,000),  and  improvement  grants  assisted 
28  existing  stations  ($7,740,000), 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  emphasis  and  support  continued  to  shift  ^o  improving  the 
equipment  and  production  facilities  of  local  television  stations.    At  least  one- 
third  of  the  local  stations,  for  example,  are  unable  to  broadcast,  }-ape  or  film 
pi.ograms  in  color.    Less  than  half  are  able  to  originate  programs  with  their  ovm 
color  cameras.    To  help  meet  these  needs,  at  least  two-thirds  of  EBFP  television 
funds  supported  projects  to  improve  local  television  equipment. 

Request  for  fiscal  y^ar  1974: 

After  fiscal  ye4r  1973  awards,  there  remained  pending  upproximately  80  appli- 
cations requesting  mOre  than  $20,000,000  in  Federal  funds.    It  is  anticipated  that 
a  $10,000,000  appropriation  for  this  program  will  provide  matching  grants  to  sup- 
port about  52  projects.    This  would  include  the  activation  of  12  new  noncommercial 
radio  stations  and  gtants  for  improving  or  expanding  the  broadcast  facilities  of 
10  noncommercial  radio  stations.    The  primary  emphasis  in  support  of  the  noncom- 
mercial radio  facilities  will  be  on  reaching  the  top  100  major  urbanized  areas 
in  the  U,S,    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  59  of  these  major  population  areas 
will  have  fuil-aexrvice  noncommercial  radio  stations  reaching  approximately  70%  of 
the  population* 

Emphasis  in  television  support  will  continue  to  be  on  providing  local  stations 
with  support:  for  the  purchase  of  up-to-date  equipment,  enabling  local  stations,  for 
example,  to  obtain  color  film  and  videotaping  equipment,  for  locally-originated  pro- 
duction and  program  distribution.    Except  for  the  activation  of  10  stations,  prin- 
cipally In  metropolitan  areas  of  at  least  250,000  persons,  grants  will  help  improve 
or  expand  the  broadcast-related  facilities  of  20  stations. 

The  long-range  objective  of  this  program  la  to  complete  a  basic  minimum  public 
broadcasting  system  for  the  nation.    At  around  present  levels  of  appropriations  for 
this  program,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal  role  in  supporting  educational  TV 
and  iddio  facilities  will  have  been  transferred  to  State,  regional  and  local  efforts 
by  fiscal  year  1976* 
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•  Increase 

1973  1974  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

(a)  Educational  Technology  Demonstration 
'   (I)  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric 

Company                                        $6,000,000  $3,000,000  $-3,000,000 


Karratlve 

Program  Purpose; 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  to  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  (CTW)  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  production  of 
Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company.    Sesame  Street  is  designed  to  teach  pre- 
school age  children  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  and  to  orient  them  to  experiences 
normally  beyond  their  ovn  environment.    The  Electric  Company  primarily  is  designed 
to  increase  the  reading  ability  of  children  aged  7  to  10  years. 

Accompllflhmejits  in  fiscal  yeaya  1972-1973; 

It  Is  currently  estimated  that  Sesame  Street  reaches  a  total  audience  of  al- 
most 12  million  children.    Each  year,  this  pre-school  program  has  gained  popularity 
and  support  from  the  public,  particularly,  from  parents  of  pre-school  age  children. 
No  fortoal  evaluation  on  the  impact  of  Se flame  Street  was  planned  or  conducted  last 
year.    The  Electric  Company  already  reaches  children  in  some  6  million  households. 
A  study  conducted  only  a  few  months  after  this  program's  Initial  broadcast,  reported 
that  approximately  2  million  children  vieved  the  program  during  school  hours,  23% 
of  the  nation's  elementary  schools  and  over  70%  of  all  large  city  schools  having  ' 
full  TV  capabilities  viewed  the  program.    There  are  indications  that  school  use  of 
The  Electric  Company  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Requeat  for  fiscal  year  1974;       *  -  * '  * 

In  fiscal  1974,  direct  Federal  support  for  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Com-  z»^-*<^^ 
pany  will  continue  to  reduce  as  a  result  of  decreased  requirements  and  increased 
Bel£«generating  revenue  on  the  part  o£  CTW.    Some  $3j 000^000  is  requested  to  support 
these  two  programs;  approximately  ^2  million  of  this  amount  supporting  The  Electric 
Company.    It  is  anticipated  that  funds  from  the  Corporation  for  Public  .Broadcasting, 
foundations,  contributions  and  Cl^'s  own  income  will  contribute  to  the  level  of  sup* 
port  necessary  for  maintaining  the  production  and  distribution  of  CTW's  TV  programs. 
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1973 
Estimate 


197A 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


(b)    Drug  abuse  education, 

New  

 Continuing  


$12,400,000 
(6,600,000) 
(5. 600^000) 


$3,000,000 
(3,000,000) 


$-9,400,000 

(-3.600.000) 

(-5,800.000) 


Program  purpose: 

This  program  helps  schools  and  conununlties  assess  and  respond  to  their  drug  abuse 
problems  by  becoming  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  problSm  and  developing  programs  to 
attack  Its  causes,  rather  than  merely  responding  to  its  symptoms. 

The  basic  approach  Is  to  develop  leadership  teams  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
through  a  variety  of  training  programs  and  to  give  technical  assistance  to  programs 
developed  by  these  teams. 

The  funds  are  primarily  allocated  as  project  grants  to  State  Education  Agencies, 
pilot  college  and  community  programs,  teams  of  community  leaders,  training  centers, 
and  the  National  Action  Committee  (NAC),    MAC,  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
experts  from  the  private  sector,  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  National, 
State  and  local  programs, 

Accomplishmenta.  fiscal  years  1972*1973: 

The  Office  of  Education  continued  support  for  college-based,  school /community- based 
and  other  projects  begun  in  1971,     (Out  of  880  applications,  58  projects  were 
selected,)    It  became  increasingly  evident  that  virtually  all  communities  have 
some  sort  of  drug  problem  and  that  problems  vary  from  community  to  community. 
Although  most  conununlties  are  aware  of  the  problem  and  want  to  respond  to  It,  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  support  projects  in  every  community,    A  realistic  and 
productive  Federal  role  has  been  to  train  leadership  for  coninunltles,  to  respond 
to  specific  needs  and  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  Information  about  successful 
programs  and  techniques.    To  make  the  program  responsive  to  as  many  communities  as 
possible,  the  Help  Communities  Help  Themselves  program  was  Initiated,    Small  grants 
were  awarded  to  communities  to  support  the  training  of  community  teams  of  five  to 
seven  individuals  at  nine  regional  training  and  resource  centers.    With  the  training 
received,  the  teams  returned  to  their  communities  with  the  skills  to  assess  and 
mobilize  local  resources  for  responding  to  their  drug  problems. 

From  July  1972  to  June  1973  the  Program  is  supporting  800  community  teams  through 
ralnlgrants  for  training  and  is  supporting  the  eight  regional  training  and  resource 
centers.    The  Program  is  continuing  support  for  55  projects  in  State  and  territorial 
education  agencies,  16  college-based  demonstration  projects  in  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, and  39  school/community-based  demonstrations.    The  National  Action  ComiTiittee 
la  providing  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  the  National  Program  and  State 
and  local  projects'.    Fiscal  year  1973  funds  are  also  being  used  to  support  opera- 
tions from  July  1973  through  June  1974  at  the  55  State  and  territorial  projects,  at 
48  college  and  school/centers  (which  will  also  train  1,000  mlnlgrant  teams),  and 
at  the  National  Action  Committee  (also  at  a  reduced  level);  $900,000  will  fund  a 
large-scale  evaluation  of  the  Help  Communities  Help  Themselves  program  during  this 
period. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

The  program  will  use  fiscal  year  1974  funds  to  support  pilot  demonstration  projects 
to  validate  models  of  drug  abuse  prevention  geared  to  particular  communities  with 
particular  problems;  the  models  can  then  be  disseminated  to  similar  communities 
with  similar  problems,    Presetvice  training  (for  undergraduate  teachers-in-training) 
will  be  supported  at  colleges  of  education  throughout  the  country.    The  program  is 
tentative,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse 
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Prevention  (SAODAP).    Thla  office  is  responsible  for  providing  policy  direction  on 
all  Federally-funded  drug  programs.     Part  of  the  reason  for  the  decrease  is  that 
SAODAP  wants  to  keep  new  projects  In  existing  areas  at  a  minimum  until  results  of 
evaluations  are  received.    Also,  certain  communlty'Orle?\ted  projects  previously 
Supported  by  the  Office  of  Education  are  to  be  funded  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  not 
being  extended.    The  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  Section  410,  is 
being  utilized  instead.    The  Act  Is  just  as  broad  and  reduces  the  number  of 
legislative  authorities  for  drug  programs. 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Progects 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

19/1  1972  1973  1974 

Recipients  Mo^  Amount      Kg.  Ajnount      No.  Amount      No.  Amount 

State/territorial  agency  55    $2,000     55  ?2,6oo  55  $2,000  — 

College-based  20         700      20  700  20  400 

Coinmunlty-based  27      2,259      27  2,300  38  1,800 

School-based  11  1,300 

DOD  dependent  schools  1         100       1  100 

Training  centers  9  3,400  9  3,400 

Minigrants  to  community  500  1,900  800  2,400 
Projects  generated  by 

1972  nlnlgrants  78  1,600 

National  Action  Com,  1         463        1  700  1  800 

Colleges  of  education             


Total  104      5,522    624    12,400  1,001  12,400  $3,000 


"  Numbers  and  amounts  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
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1973 
Estimate 


197A 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(c)    Right  to  read 

New  

Cont Inulng. 


$12,000,000 
,  (4,824,049) 
,  (7,175,951) 


$12,000,000 

(779,000) 
(11,221,000) 


S  — 

(-4,045,049) 
(+4,045,049> 


Narrat Ive 


Program  Purpose; 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  substantially  increase  functional  literacy 
In  this  country — to  Insure  that  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  sixteen  year  olds  In  the 
United  States  and  90  percent  of  the  people  over  16  shall  be  functionally  literate; 
that  is,  that  they  will  poasess  and  uae  the  reading  competencies  which  an  individ- 
ual must  have  to  function  effectively  as  an  adult  in  our  society. 

This  ability  to  read  la  essential.    Yet,  more  than  3,000,000  adults  in  the 
United  States  are  Illiterate  and  approximately  18,500,000  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  complete  simple  tasks  required  for  common  living  needs.    Approximately  7,000,000 
public  achool  children  require  special  instruction  In  reading.     Even  after  they 
have  completed  high  school,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  new  students  in  junior 
colleges  need  some  type  of  reading  help. 

Through  the  demonstration  of  effective  and  efficient  reading  programs  and  the 
provision  of  technical  aaalstance,  the  ultimate  aim  of  Right  to  Read  is  to  Btlm- 
ulate  all  reading  programs  to  be  effective,  regardless  of  the  source  of  funding, 
the  level  of  instruction,  or  the  age  of  the  participant.    The  program  w1 " l  impact 
both  State  grant  and  discretionary  funds  as  well  as  State  and  locai  fu  will 
involve  experimental,  demonstration,  service  and  support  activities,  a  t  will  also 
be  responsible  for  awarding  a  limited  number  of  grants  and  contracts. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  Right  to  Read  accomplished  the  following: 

1.  Developed  and  disseminated  a  needs  assessment  package  to  aid  in  program 
planning  procedures 

2.  Designed  an  evaluation  syatem  for  schoolobascd  programs 

3.  Designed  an  information  and  dissemination  system 

A.    Developed  and  disseminated  a  Right  to  Read  plan  of  action  for  school- 
based  programs 

5.  Developed  and  disseminated  a  Right  to  Read  program  manual  for  community- 
based  programs 

6.  Developed  an  assessment  scale  for  use  in  examining  reading  programs 

7.  Identified,  validated  and  packaged  3  effective  model  reading  programs 

8.  Selected  and  trained  40  people  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  233 
Right  to  Read  projects 

9.  Funded  and  provided  technical  assistance  to  140  school-based  programs,  7^ 
community-based  programs,  11  State  education  agencies  and  19  special 
programs 

10.    Obtained  commitoents  from  65  professional  associations 
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11.     Developed  plans  to  involve  25  of  the  65  professional  associations  in  Kighr 
to  Read  activities  and  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  Right  to  Read  will  continue  to  fund  the  UO  school-based, 
11  State  education  agencies  and  5  special  projects.    The        communicy-bascd  projects 
were  forward -funded  late  in  1972.    Right  to  Read  States  will  be  expanded  to  inchidc- 
20  additional  State  education  agencies.     Cross-bureau  coordination  In  the  Office  oi 
Education  will  continue.     Technical  assistance  will  be  continued  for  Right  to  Read 
funded  projects,  and  expanded  to  Include  the  additional  20  State  education 
agencies.    Right  to  Read  will  continue  to  identify,  validate  and  package  effective 
reading  programs.     Additional  activities  will  include: 

1.  Establishing  liaison  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

2.  Developing  and  disseminating  an  assessment  package  for  State  education 
agencies  and  schools  of  higher  education. 

3.  Contini-lng  cooperative  activities  and  monitoring  ^f  the  National  Reading 
Center. 

4.  Completing  evaluation  of  Right  to  Read  funded  school-  and  community-based 
projects . 

5.  Completing  evaluation  of  Right  to  Read  State  education  agencies. 

6.  Developing  plans  for  and  Implementing  a  aeries  of  training  seminars  f'or 
school  administrators  Co  focus  on  changing  and  improving  reading 
instruction . 

7.  Working  with  the  Right  to  Read  Council  of  Chit^f  State  School  Officers  in 
support  of  the  National  Right  to  Read  CCrurt. 

8.  Developing  and  disseminating  "Parent  K.its"  for  use  with  pre-school 
children  in  the  developrrtent  of  reading  skills, 

9.  Developing  with  nine  Deans  of  dchools  of  Education,  plans  to  improve  the 
training  of  prospective  teachers. 

10.  Developing  an  Adult  Literacy  Test  to  ascertain  proF;ress  made  toward 
meeting  the  national  goal. 

11.  Developing  a  "Mini-assessment"  to  determine  the  state  of  the  art  of 
reading  delinquents  and  the  location  of  same. 

12.  Funding  of  an  adult  "Sesame  Street"  television  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,   funding  of  the  National  Reading  Center  will  not  excee*! 
$iknn,nOO,  and  Its  activities  will  be  redirected  to  be  re.-;ponsive  to  Risht  to  Rtiad 
priorities.  * 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

Right  to  Read  State  education  agencies  will  be  expa  .ded  to  include  the 
reinaining  19.     It  is  anticipated,  then,   that  all  50  States  will  be  funded.  Right 
to  Read  States  will  affect  every  school  and  school  district  in  this  nation.  Careful 
planning  will  result  in  improved  reading  instruction  for  ev^ry  child  attending 
public  schools. 

Those  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972-73  will  be  continued  during  fiscal 
year  1973-74.    Other  activities  will  include: 

1.    The  development  of  joint  reading  models  with  nine  Office  of  Education 
reading-related  programs. 
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2.  Conclnuiag  the  validation  of  model  reading  programs. 

3.  The  development  of  ImplenientBtion  strategies  for  effective  utilization  of 
technology  in  improving  reeding  instruction. 

4.  The  development  of  a  plan  for  retraining  all  teachers  in  reading  by  the 
States. 

3.    Continuation  of  assistance  and  support  of  the  National  Reading  Center  and 
Reading  is  Fundamental's  efforts  to  involve  the  private  sector. 

6.  Expanding  technical  assistance  capabilities  of  State  education  agencies. 

7.  Developing  and  Implementing  a  regional/State  education  agency--coordi* 
nated  plan  to  Include  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring  activities. 

Activities  Indicated  above  involve  approximately: 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Students 


200,000 


700,000 


1,000,000 


Teachers 


100,000 


300 ,000 


500  ,000 


Adults 


75,000 


100,000 


200,000 


Totals 


375,000^  1,100,000 


1,700,000 
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1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


(d)  Environmental  education  

(Advisory  council  on  environmental 
education)  


$3,180,000 


(50,000)  (---) 


$0,  IB0,000 


(-50,000) 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  goal  of  environmental  education  is  to  help  assure  the  availability  of 
locally  relevant,  effective,  and  useable  environmental  education  resources  and  thus 
promote  adequate  opportunities  for  citizens  to  achieve  '^environmental  literacy"  for 
environmental  improvement.    Toward  this  goal,  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
provides  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  to  support  experimental  education 
projects  such  as  community  education,  curriculum  development,  non-educational 
personnel  training,  and  dissemination  of  information  to  the  public.     It  also 
specifies  coordination  through  the  Office  of  Environmental  Education  of  ether 
Office  of  Education  activities  related  to  environmental  education.    The  Office  of 
Environmental  Education  also  serves  as  a  mechanism  for  providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  the  field,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  other  governmental  programs. 

Accomplishtnents  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  approximately    $3.1  million  will  support  175  pro- 
Jects  located  throughout  the  country.    Emphasis  will  be  given  to  further  develop- 
ment of  resource  materials,  personnel  development,  cornmunity  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  projects,  and  mini-grant  workshops  for  coinnunity  groups.  Technical 
assistance  efforts  for  the  development  of  projects  through  other  Office  of 
Education  programs  will  focus  on  activities  and  approaches  that  cannot  be 
effectively  conducted  under  the  Environmental  Education  Act. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

Ko  funds  are  requested.    The  basic  authority  for  this  program  expires  In 
fiscal  year  1973.    The  prloary  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  alert  school  sys- 
tems to  the  need  for  including  envlronsental  subjects  in  their  curriculum,  and  it 
Is  believe J  that  this  has  been  largely  accomplished.    The  Administration  will  noti 
therefore,  seek  extension  of  the  basic  law.    State  and  local  officials  will,  of 
course,  be  able  to  utilize  broader  purpose  education  authorities  such  as  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  to  continue  to  support  environmental  education  projects 
in  accordance  with  local  priorities. 
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1973 
EatlToate 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


(e)  Nutrition  and  health 


$    2.000,000  S 


S  -2,000,000 


Program  Purpose; 


The  Nutrition  and  health  program  denonatrates  ways  to  organize  local  aystens  of 
child  development  serviced  through  loote  effect Iv  coordination  of  existing  health 
and  nutrition  resources,  particularly  these  of  Federal  prograns.    Research  ha;) 
denonstrated  that  adequate  food,  medical  care,  and  psychological  health  a^e  pre- 
req  fsite  to  educational  achievement.    However,  programs  to  provide  thesi;  resources 
to  children  are  usually  not  coordinated  In  a  community.    Children  most  In  need,  suc^ 
as  those  In  Title  X,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  school  districts,  are 
still  not  adequately  prepared  for  school.    The  Nutrition  and  health  projects  serve 
as  a  catalyst  to  moblllre  community  personnel  toward  a  concerted  effort  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children.    The  principal  focus  has  been  on  Insuring  the 
delivery  of  services  already  authorlxed  for  a  community.  ,When  specific  services 
are  not  yet  available  In  a  community,  ihe  projects  have  Identified  appropriate 
Federal,  State  or  local  sources  of  assistance.    When  sources  are  lacking,  the  pro- 
jects may  support  a  staff  member  to  fill  the  need  until  other  ^cuoarces  can  be 
generated. 

Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Years  1972-1973; 

Twelve  projects  funded  In  1972  are  being  continued  In  .073.  This  is  the  final 
year  of  Federal  support  for  these  projects  which  were  Initiated  In  1971  and  1972. 

Anecdotal  reports  and  evaluations  by  the  twelve  projects  Indicate  that  a  vide 
variety  of  approaches  have  been  successful  In  different  types  of  cotamunities.  An 
overall  evaluation  design  Is  being  completed  and  will  be  Implemented  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1973»    Information  about  different  approaches  Is  being  disseminated 
among  the  projects  and  to  other  conmunltles. 

Request  for  Fiscal  Year  1974: 

Mo  funds  are  requested  for  this  progra***  in  fiscal  year  1974.    this  demonstra- 
tion program  haa  brought  attention  to  tho  relrt:lona>  Ip  of  nutrition  and  health 
to  educational  success  In  icw-lncome  areas,    ""t  has  provided  various  models  that 
can  now  be  replicated  by  local  school  districts.    The  existing  projects  will  be 
evaluated  and  the  results  disseminated  with  flsc«ix  year  1973  funds. 
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1973 
Estiroftte 


197A 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


(f)  Dropout  prevention. 


$    8,500,000     $    4,000,000     $  -4,500,000 


Program  Purpose: 

This  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  which  provides  Federal  funds 
directly  to  local  school  districts.    It  is  designed  to  develop  demonstration  nodel 
programs,  in  selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  for  reducing  the 
number  of  students  who  leave  school  before  high  school  graduation.    The  schools  in 
which  projects  are  located  have  excessive  school  dtopout  rates  and  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students.    Models  which  are  effective  in  these  locations  can  be 
replicated  by  other  school  systems  vhich  have  high  dropout  rates. 

Applications  are  submitted  by  local  educational  agencies  with  the  approval  of 
their  appropriate  State  educational  agency.    Applications  are  received  against  a 
set  of  criteria  established  by  legislative  authority. 

Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Year  1972-73: 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  19  dropout  prevention  projects  funded  in  1972,  were 
continued  at  a  cost  of  $8,375,000  with  the  remaining  $125,000  funding  2  new  short- 
term  dropout  prevention  projects  for  Mexican- American  students.    An  analysis  of  these 
projects  ws^  *qade  to  identify  the  components  vhich  have  been  most  successful  in 
reducing  the  school  dropout  laie.    The  thrust  to  maximize  effectiveness  will  be 
continued  through  emphasis  on  accountability,  community  involvement,  evaluation 
design  and  measurement.    Career  Education  was  emphasized  in  all  dropout  prevention 
projects.    Progress  vas  ge\:erali>*  measured  by  comparing  data  related  to  the  1967- 
1968  school  year  (base  year)      An  evaluation  of  the  projects  shows  the  following 
facts: 

a.  In  19  dropout  preventiou  programs  there  are  19,495  blacks,  1,092  Indians, 
110  Orientals,  4,176  Spanish  aurnamed  and  4,696  Caucasians  as  direct  par- 
ticipants.    Inr^lrect  participation  in  Title  VIII  is  approximately  35,000 
students  or  a  total  of  65,000  students. 

b.  The  dropout  rate  in  the  selected  schools  of  the  Title  VIII  program  has 
steadily  decreased  from  10.1%  in  1968-69  to  5.57,  in  1971-72.  Approxi- 
mately  1,600  fewer  suspensions  were  reported  in  1971'72  as  compared  to 
1968-69. 

€•    Projects  with  reading  and  math  components  have  reported  average  gains  of 
1.5  to  2.0  years  in  student  achievement. 

d.  Forty  businesses  and  industries  are  working  cooperatively  with  the  target 
schools  providing  school  and  vork  experiences  for  school  youth. 

e.  Replicable  success  has  been  demonstrated  by  school  districts  which  have 
installed  practices  developed  in  their  dropout  prevention  programs. 
Baltimore  has  adopted  the  component  dealing  with  students  with  critical 
emotional  and  educational  problems,  and  installed  it  in  several  schools' 
in  the  city.    St.  Louis  has  adopted  system-wide  its  dropout  prevention 
component  dealing  vith  the  socially  maladjusted  student.  Chautauqua 
County,  Mew  York,  is  revising  its  pupil  personnel  program  as  a  result  of 
its  dropout  prevention  project,  and  Seattle  has  adopted  its  dropout  pre- 
vention component  for  the  socially,  emotionally  maladjusted  student. 
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t.    Approxliaately  400  school  age  pregnant  girls  have  partlclpaced  In  special 
school  programs  designed  to  keep  them  In  school. 

g.  Approximately  2,500  students  have  been  trained  In  employable  skills  that 
can  be  used  after  leaving  school. 

h.  Approximately  2,000  parents  have  been  directly  Involved  in  school  activi- 
ties. 

i.  More  than  20,000  students  have  received  special  services:     i.e.,  guidance, 
welfare  assistance,  speech  correction,  psychological  services  and  individuaj 
instruction. 


In  fiscal  year  l973  the  Office  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  19  operating  Dropout  Prevention  projects;  solicit,    evaluate,  select  and  develop 
two  new  Dropout  Prevention  projects,  which  will  be  Mexican-American;  assist  in 
identifying  and  coordinating  dropout  prevention  activities  within  the  Office  of 
Education,  State  Departments  of  Education  and  other  Government  agencies;  provide 
national  leadership  in  the'  field  of  dropout  prevention;  and  demonstrate  that 
innovative  dropout  prevention  programs  will  be  developed  and  operated  which  will 
reduce  the  number  of  school  dropouts  by  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  number  of 
school  dropouts  reported  in  1972» 

Request  for  Fiscal  Year  197^; 

The  197^  budget  continues  the  phase-out  of  this  program  which  has  met  its 
objective  of  demonstrating  ways  to  reduce  school  dropouts.    Nine  dropout  prevention 
projects  will  be  continued  for  their  fourth  operational  year.    No  new  projects  are 
planned  to  be  awarded.    As  projects  are  completed,  the  results  of  this  demonstration 
program  will  be  disseminated. 


Number  of  Dropouts  in  Title  VIII  Target  Schools 

/ 

Number      !  Percentage 

Original  ten  schools;    2J  \ 

1968-  69   3,572  10.1 

1969-  70  *   2,793  7.9 

1970-  71   2,^^1  6.9 

1971-  72   It953  5.5 

Second  nine  schools;  2_/ 

1970-  71   2,60^  12  A 

1971-  72   1,843  8.7 


1/  Average  yearly  secondary  enrollment  is  S5,300  students. 
T/  Average  yearly  secondary  enrollment  is  21,000  students. 
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Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Es  tlmate  Estimate  Decrease 


Data  systems  laprovenent: 

(a)  Educational  statistics 

<1)    Surveys  and  special  studies  $4,230,000  $7,400,000  $+3,150,000 

<2)    Cooanon  core  of  data    500 ,000  +500,000 

Subtotal..-                                     4,250,000  7,900,000  +3,650,000 

(b)  National  achleveii>ent  study                     6,000^000  7.000.000  +1.000,000 

Budget  authority  and 

obligations  10,250,000  14,900,000  +4,650,000 


General  Statement 


Programs  related  to  data  acquisition  and  processing  are  now  part  of  a  single, 
comprehensive  plan.    Office  of  Education  data  gathering  and  analysis  activities 
which  have  been  consolidated  and  assigned  to  the  Hatlonal  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  Include:    (1)    Ongoing  surveys  and  statistical  studies;  (2)  Educational 
manpower  data  collection  (previously  carried  In  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment appropriation  as  "manpcwer  data  collection");  (3)    the  Natlc.Ux  Achievement 
Study;  and  (4)    activities  previously  conducted  by  the  Joint  Federal/State  Task 
Force  on  Evaluation  (previously  carried  In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  approprla~ 
tiOR  under  "evaluation'^  •    In  addition,  anew  program  to  design  Integrated  Federal, 
State,  and  local  educational  data  systems  Is  planned.. 


nil 


1973 
Estlma  te 


197A 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(a)    Educational  statistics 

(X)    Surveys  and  special  studies 


1/ 

$4,250,000 


$7,  W,000 


$+3,150,000 


ll  Base  figure  does  not  include  $840,000  allocated  for  functions  trans- 
ferred to  NCES  for  elementary  and  secondary  program  information  surveys. 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose: 

The  Statistics  program  is  designed  to  provide  data  on  a  current  and  responsive 
basis  for  planning,  policy  and  administrative  uses  by  Federal,  State,  local  and 
institutional  decisionmakers.    The  program  also  provides  usable  data  about  education 
to  the  general  public.    For  Federal  purposes,  the  data  provide  necessary  bases  for 
decisions  about  allocation  of  Federal  funds,  for  evaluation  of  impact  of  Federally- 
funded  programs,  and  for  reports  required  by  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch 
regarding  education  programs. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  54  ongoing  tine  aeries  reports,  which  are 

regularly  published  reports  of  data  collected  for  use  by  planners,  policymakers 

and  other  Int^^rested  professionals,  several  Important  priority  activities  were 

established  or  expanded  in  1972  and  1973: 

1.  A  system  was  completed  to  retrieve  census  ^iocial  and  economic  data  by 
school  district,  and  two  computer   files  were  prepared  for  widespread  use  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  education  authorities,  particularly  for  the  improved  allocation  of 
compensatory  education  funds.    A  project  was  be^un  to  combine  these  data  with 
financial  data  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  General  Information  Surveys 

(ET  SEGIS) . 

2.  First  national  directories  of  the  universe  of  school' o  utf<?ring  secom  ary 
and  postsecondary  vocational  programs  were  completed  In  fiscal  year  19  73 

3.  *   For  the  national  J-ongitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Classs  of  1972, 
approximately  18,000  high  school  seniors  In  1,100  secondary  schools  provided  informa- 
tion related  to  their  high  school  experiences,  attitudes,  and  opinions,  future 
occupational  and  educational  plans,  personal  profile  information,  and  family  back^ 
ground.    In  addition,  information  was  collected  on  the  school  environment,  on  school 
counselor  profiles  and  practices,  and  on  the  curriculum  and  academic  achievement  of 
the  students.    This  information  is  expected  to  provide  the  basis  for  analysis  of 

the  relationships  between  educational,  experience  and  the  educational  and  occupational 
choices  and  success  of  students  after  graduation  from  high  school.     Plans  for  the 
first  tollow-up  smtvk.;  of  these  st 'dents,  including  the  survey  instrument,  have  been 
developed  with  a  field  test  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1973. 

4.  \  special  survey  of  the  financial  status  of  school  systems  serving  the  64 
l&rges*.  cities  in  Che  U.S.  *?as  begun  early  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

5.  Handbook  IZ,  Financial  Accounting  for  Local  and  State  School  Syster s  was 
revised.    When  Implemented  in  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  this  handbook 
will  provide  tor  consistent  and  comparable  financial  recording  and  reporting. 

6.  An  early  release  of  higher  education  enrollment  totals  by  student  level, 
institutional  control  and  type,  and  State  for  the  Fall  of  1972  was  disseminated  in 
early  December  1972.    Similar  early  releases  are  scheduled  for  employee  salary  data 
by  sex  in  February  1973  and  financial  data  In  May  1973. 
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7.  A  survey  of  the  backgrounds  and  characteristics  of  students  and  teachers 
in  vocational  education  offered  by  secondary  schools  was  completed  1^  fiscal  year 
1973. 

8.  A  pretesi:  of  a  survey  of  public  secondary  school  course  offerings,  enroll- 
ments  and  curricclua  practices  was  completed  and  reported.    A  national  survey 
involving  a  sample  of  approximately  9,000  of  the  Nation 2A,000  public  secondary 
bchools  was  begun  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

p 

9.  A  first'-time  survey  on  programs  providing  adult  education  thf'pugh  public 
schools  and  agencies  was  published  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

-10.    A  first  report  providing  data  from  higher  education  Ins^.Icutiovis  on 
employment  by  sex  wa«i  conipleted  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

11.  Analyt^<"  models  of  educational  manpower  supply  arid  demand  were  developed 
and  tested,  studies  of  educational  manpower  flow  through  the  training  sequence  and 
into  the  institutional  system  also  were  initiated  in  fi'ical  year  1972-73. 

12.  The  1972  Consolidated  Program  Information  Report  was  shortened  resulting 
in  considerable  reduction  in  burden.    Technical  assistance  granf ^  were  provided  to 
facilitate  more  timely  and  accurate  response  to  this  surve"  of  local  education 
agencies  covering  participants,  staff,  and  finances  of  Federally  funded  programs. 

13.  A  comprehensive  l  .^ort,  on  the  extent  and  types  of  p^rt^j  iipation  in  adult 
education  will  be  published,  in  fiscal  year  7.973. 

14.  A  Manual  for  Manpower  Accounting  in  Higher  Education  was  published. 

\ 

15.  A  first-time  survey  and  report  on  the  educational  role  of  nonprofit 
community  organizations  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

16.  A  cost-sharing'  project.wlth  State  departments  of  education  in  acquiring 
cc.reer  education  data  was  successfully  carried  out-    The  actual  numbers  of  Sta'^es 
contracted  with  was  A4. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

The  request  includes  an  Increase  of  $3,150,000  for  ongoing  statistics  programs. 
Of  this  increase,  roughly  $1,470,000  is  for  the  transfer  of  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Federal  State  Task  Force  on  evaluation  previously  funded  under  Elementary  and 
Secondary  education.    The  remainder  of  the  increase  is  to  meet  the  critical  data 
req'jlrements  of  policy  makers  and  program  managers.    Most  of  the  Increase  will  be 
fov  starting  or  expanding  the  major  projects  outlined  below. 

1.  The  Elementary  School  Survey  will  be  conducted  using  redesigned  instruments 
from  those  last  used  in  fiscal  year  1971.    The  survey  will  provide  information  on 
pupil  population  groups  that  have  been  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation,  i.e.» 
children  from  low^income  areas ^  handicapped,  migrant,  and  children  from  nonstandard- 
English  speaking  environments.    Information  will  also  be  obtained  on  the  services 
provided  and  the  Impact  such  services  have  had  on  the  participant  children. 

2.  The  merging  of  Census  data  with  ELSEGIS  financial  data  will  be  completed, 
providing  a  data  base  to  assist  the  equitable  funding  of  public  education  among 
school  districts  in  States  and  the  improved  allocation  of  Federal  discretionary 
program  funds.    The  system  to  retrieve  census  data  by  school  district  will  be  up- 
dated to  allow  for  school  drlstrict  boundary  changes  since  1970.    The  merging  of 
these  data  will  be  highly  urieful  for  State  planning  for  revenue-sharing. 

3.  Work  on  Che  Anchor  Test  Study,  ii^ich  la  developing  national  nortos  for 
equating  seven  reading  teats  widely  used  in  American  elementary  schools,  v'ill  con- 
tinue into  fiscal  year  1974  and  should  terminate  with  a  new  set  of  tables  of  score 
equivalents  about  March  1974.    A  contract  will  be  let  during  fiscal  year  1974  fox 
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the  further  analyslB  of  data  from  the  current  Anchor  Teat  Study.    This  analysis  will 
focus  on  the  distributions  of  test  scores  for  various  population  subgroups  Including 
children  from  various  socio-economic  groups.    A  feasibility  study  will  also  be  con- 
ducted to  develop  procedures  for  extracting  test  scores  from  other  data  collection 
instruments  and  translating  such  scores  Into  a  common  metric  for  program  evaluation 
purposes . 

4.  An  update  of  the  Library  Statistics  Manual  last  published  In  1966,  an 
Integral  part  of  the  development . of  the  Library  General  Information  System  (LIBGIS)  , 
will  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  197A. 

5.  The  first  follow-up  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School 
Class  of  1972  is  planned  to  be  Initiated  in  September  1973.    Plans  for  the  second 
follow-up  of  the  current  cohort  and  for  an  additional  cohort  to  be  initially  field 
tested  In  the  spring  of  1975  will  be  developed.    This  new  effort  will  probably  begin 
with  tenth  grade  students  and  will  provide  information  on  high  school  dropouts  and 
their  future  occupational  and  educational  experiences. 

6.  A  first-time  survey  of  noncollegiate  postsecondary  schools  (including 
proprietary  schools)  tc  provide  data  on  their  enrollments,  programs,  teacher 
characteristics,  as  required  to  support  planning  for  implementing  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  will  be  completed  In  fiscal  year  1974.    A  second  more  detailed 
version  will  be  implemented  later  in  fiscal  year  1974,  providing  a  richer  data  base 
for  analyses  and  the  measurement  of  change  in  these  specialized  institutions. 

7.  Educational  manpower  statistics  will  continue  along  two  major  thrusts: 
(a)  work  will  be  continued  on  the  development  of  improved  models  for  forecasting 
changes  In  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  teachers;  (b)  assistance  to,  and 
collaboration  with.  States  will  continue  in  the  effort  to  develop  educational  man- 
power statistics  collection  and  analyses  systems  to  meet  the  States'  own  planning 
needs  as  well  as  Federal  needs.    The  States*  systems  will  be  compatible  with  the 
development  of  the  Common  Core  of  Data,  and  become  a  part  of  it  as  that  program 
becomes  operational. 

8.  A  significant  portion  of  the  additional  funding  and  staff  ret^uested  will 
be  focused  on  expediting  publication  of  reports  which,  particularly  In  the  last 
year,  have  been  Inordinately . delayed  by  reduction  or  jllmlnation  of  overtime, 
temporary  employees »  and  other  resources  normally  used  to  expedite  publications. 

9.  Quantitative  Information  on  expected  outcomes  in  fiscal  year  1974  from  this 
program  is  shown  below: 


New  survey  Instruments  to  be  designed 
Surveys  to  be  conducted  (data  collections) 
Statistical  publications  to  be  prepared 
Reference  service  for  special  requests 


11,500 


27 
23 
52 
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Increase 


1973 
Estimate 


197A 
Estimate 


Decreast? 


or 


(a)    Educational  statistics 

(2)    Coimnon  core  of  data 


$  


$  500,000 


$+500,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  Common  Core  of  Data  program  (CCD)  Is  a  major  new  Initiative  by  the  Office 
of  Education  to  replace  the  current  uneven  and  largely  Inadequate  provision  for 
educational  statistics  In  the  50  States,  6  outlying  areas ,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  an  Integrated  and  Interlocking  system  of  educational  statistics  to 
meet  Federal,  State,  local  and  Institutional  needs  for  planning  and  management. 
The  Federal  Government  will  play  a  leadership  role  In  Stimulating  development  of 
integrated  Information  systems  to  provide  data  concerning  the  formal  education 
system — the  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions — and  the  Informal  education 
system  made  up  of  libraries,  museums,  educational  broadcasting,  and  other  press 
media . 

This  program  will  provide  eventually  for  the  full  complement  of  data  and  data 
services  needed  for  effective  management  of  the  American  education  system.  The 
framework  for  State  data  collection^  comparability  among  States,  and  analysis  and 
reference  service,  to  be  developed  under  CCD  will  be  an  important  asset  to  State 
management  of  resources  under  revenue  sharing. 

This  program  Is  Intended  to  resolve  the  severe  problems  developing  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  concerning  provision  of  educational  data»  The 
Office  of  Education  requires  large  amounts  of  data  for  management  of  Its  pri-grams , 
for  evaluation,  and  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  providing  statistics  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  American  education  for  use  in  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment at  all  levels.     In  the  Implementation  phase,  CCD  will  provide  financial  systems 
and  developmental  systems  In  the  form  of  expert  consultation  on  statistics  and 
computer-assisted  information  systems.    The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
has  endorsed  this  program  as  -he  best  solution  to  the  joint  Federal-State  problem 
of  the  ever  Increasing  need  and  demand  for  educational  management  and  evalup^ive 
data* 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973: 

These  activities  were  funded  under  the  surveys  and  special  studies  line  item 
during  fiscal  year  1973.    Grants  were  awarded  to  four  States  to  identify  State 
user  requirements  for  educational  finance  data.    The  four  States,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas,  have  completed  their  work.    A  contract  was  awarded 
for  the  preparation  of  operational  planning  materials  for  the  CCD  program.  These 
materials  provide  basic  planning  guides  for  sector,  module  and  level 'development 
plus  planning  factors  for  costing,  staffing,  scheduling  and  coordination. 

Educational  finance  issues  based  on  the  work  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance,  the  National  Education  Finance  Project  and  the  Commissioner's 
Task  Force  on  School  Finance  are  being  identified.    An  outgrowth  of  this  work  wlli 
be  the  identification  of  data  elements  needed  to  analyze  the  major  issues.  A 
request  for  proposals  has  been  developed  leading  to  award  of  a  contract  in  fiscal 
year  1973  to  develop  the  CCD  Federal  Core  of  Tt^ta  Elements  for  the  elementary/ 
secondary  sector.    A  grant  program  has  been  announced  leading  to  the  docunjentatlon 
of  the  implementation  of  revised  Handbook  II  Financial  Accounting  for  Local  and 
State  School  Systems,  in  three  local  education  agencies. 

The  CCD  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Elementary-Sactor  has  met  twice  and  provided 
guidance  on  the  course  of  development  of  this  sector.    A  steering  group  on  the 
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postsecondary  sector  has  been  appointed  and  has  held  one  meeting.    A  subgroup  ot 
Che  securing  coimnltcee  met  to  define  Che  issues  In  poscsecondary  educaclon  and 
Chelr  Impllcacions  for  data  requiremencs . 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

The 'fiscal  year  1974  objecclves  are  described  under  chree  mutually  suppoi ting 
program  activities:  (1)  State  System  Design,  (2)  Statistical  Standards  and  Tools, 
and  (3)  Data  Publications  and  Reference  Activities. 

1.  State  Systenis  Design:    Funds  for  planning  and  feasibility  testing  are 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  major  tools  for  the  planning  of  the  Federal/ 
State  integrated  educational  data  system  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  both  the  elementary 
secondary  and  the  postsecondary  sectors  are: 

a.  Grants  to  fund  State  reviews  of  the  Federal  finance  core  and  to 
identify  the  core  of  data  for  State  and  local  education  agencies; 

b.  A  contract  to  identify  Federal  core  requirementii  for  pupil  data; 

c.  A  contract  to  identify  user  requirements  loading  to  definition  ol  the 
Federal  finance  core  for  postsecondary  education  and  for  expansion  of  the 
Federal  finance  core  to  meet  State  needs. 

2.  Statistical  Standards  and  Tools:    An  cscpllclt  program  will  be  Introduced 
and  operated  to  set  standards  and  provide  technical  leadership  in  the  organization 
and  use  of  "quantitative  data  relating  to  all  aspects  of  American  education.  The 
data  standards  effort  In  fiscal  year  1974  pruv*des  for  the  revision  of  terminology 
standards  for  property  accounting  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  for 
higher  education  space  utilization.    Handbooks,  Initially  focused  on  higher  educa- 
tion, will  be  reviewed  and  revised  if  necessary  for  broad  application  to'  the  entire 
postsecondary  sector.    Planning  will  be  Initiated  for  the  developmental  assistance 
program  for  the  States  which  will  Include  standard  process  and  report  format  control, 
software  to  assist  exchange  of  data  between  States »  and  conduct  of  technical  demon- 
stration projects  and  State  workshops. 

3.  Data  Publications  and  Reference  Activities :    This  program  activity  provides 
educational  statistics  tailored  to  specific  requirements  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  executive  and  legislative  needs  which 
State  governments  have  in  common,  and  those  general  to  local  educational  agencies. 
An  analysis  activity  will  be  Implemented  to  provide  statistical  analyses  of  educa- 
tional data  in  relation  to  employment  and  other  data.    Responsibilities  will 
Include  analyses  to  estimate  educational  needs  and  analytic  assessr.ent  of  trends 
and  relationships  over  time.    The  data  analysis  resources  will  strengthen  the 
Federal  capability  for  effective  joint  action  with  the  States,  as  new  Insights 
indicate  operational,  program,  or  policy  possibilities  for  Improvements  In  the 

ef f ectlveneds  of  the  educational  system. 

The  long-range  objective  is  to  build  an  educational  data  system  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  States,  Institutions,  and  Federal  decision-makers.    CCD  will  incorpo- 
rate   the  necessary  elements  at  a  level  of  effort  commensurate  with  the  problem 
and  realistic  time  planning  which  permits  testing  of  concepts  and  of  the  feasibility 
of  new  approaches.    The  fiscal  year  1974  program  will  be  a  modest  planning  phase, 
which  vlll  build  upon  operational  planning  materials »  the  Federal  finance  core,  and 
four  State  user  requirements  studies  to  specify  the  State  and  local  finance  core 
requirements  ot  the  CCD  system.    A  review  of  data  availability  and  the  analysis 
of  data  systems  will  highlight  commonalities  among  States  and,  by  comparison,  will 
suggest  possible  directions  of  self-i:nprovemenC. 

During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  19 75-' 79  a  new  nodule  of  the  data  system 
(finance,  pupils,  staff,  facilities  and  curriculum)  will  be  Introduced  and  system 
development  for  an  additional  level  and  sector  of  education  (postsecondary, 
libraries  and  museums,  and  educational  media)  will  be  started. 

The  potential  costs  of  not  knowing  what  we  should  about  American  education  aro 
important  to  our  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  of  even  more  significance  to  the  educa- 
tion of  tomorrow's  citizenry.    CCD  is  an  orderly  plan  to  provide  what. we  need  to 
know  on  a  cooperative,  efficient,  technically  advanced,  manageable  program  basis. 
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1973 
Estimate 


19  7  A 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(b)    National  achievement  study  (Cooperative 
Research  Act)  


$6,000,000' 


$7,000,000 


$+1,000,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  Office  of  Education,  through  a  grant  to  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States  (ECS),  collects  information  about  the  educational  attainment  of  young 
Americans  in  terms  of  their  knowledges,  skills,  understandings,  and  attitudes.  Its 
major  goals  are;    to  provide  national  data  on  the  educational  attainments  of  young 
Americans  by  subject  areao ;  and  to  measure  change  in  such  educational  attainments 
over  a  five-year  interval.    Results  are  summarized  nat Jerkily  and  by  sex,  race,  and 
major  geographic  region.    This  data  will  help  answer  t'.ie  tueation:    "How  much  Impact 
on  educational  attainment  is  the  Nation*s  investmenf  in  eJucdtion  bringing  about?" 
Over  time,  the  data  will  highlight  those  categoi'icd  of  rcudents  whose  achievement 
and  improvement  In  given  subject  areas  fall  shor :  of  national  education  aspirations. 

These  goals  are  met  by  recurrent  collection  and  analysis  of  data  In  ten  broad 
subject  matter  areas   (art,  music,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  career  and 
occupational  development,  reading,  literature,  citizenship  and  writing)  using  repre- 
sentative national  samples  of  four  age  groups:    9-year  olds,  13-year  oldc.  17-year 
olds,  and  the  26  to  35-year  olds.    Typically,  rational  summary  results  are  reported 
the  year  following  collection,  and  comparative  results  early  the  year  after  that. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  .1972-1973: 

In  addition  to  producing  summary  and  an^'.lytlcal  reports  regarding  its  own 
efforts,  the  National  Achievement  Study  provides  statements  of  clear  educational 
objectives  and  assists  individual  States  in  their  own  assessment  projects. 

The  survey^:  of  all  four  age  groups  measured  achievement  In  social  studies  and 
music  In  1972  and  mathematics  and  science  (second  cycle  collection)  In  1973.  About 
90,000  individuals  are  sampled  each  year,  using  both  school  surveys  for  students 
and  household  surveys  for  youn3  adults  and  out-of-school  17'-year  olds. 

National  results  were  reported  in  writing,  reading,  literature,  and  social 
studies.    The  first  reports  of  nationwide  results  have  been  publicized  and 
analyzed  by  .^he  media  and  have  stimulated  great  interest  and  assessment  activity 
Ui  the  educational  conuounlty-    Additional  analytical  reports  haya  been  prf'e pared  for 
citizenship,  writing,  reading,  literature;  analyses  of  data  gathered  In  the  social 
studies,  music,  matiematics,  and  second-cycle  science  collection  are  under  way. 

Objectives  in  each  subject,  defined  ae  a  basis  fcr  test  exercises,  and  repre- 
sentative items  trom  the  exercises  used  in  each  subject,  are  made  available  after 
each  6i*i-vey.    Vhe  objectives  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  educators,  testing 
specialists  and  lay  citizens.    Schools  have  obtained  materials  on  educational 
objectives  in  the  ten  sub.lect  areas  to  use  as  guidelines  for  curriculum  review,  and 
several  States  have  used  NA£P  (National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress)  exer- 
cises to  conduct  their  own  sssessments.    For  example,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  Maine  have  conducted  State  assessments  drawing  on  the  methods 
and  procedures  of  NAEP.    The  project  vp^zl^r^y/  provides  Information  to  all  State 
agencies  and  conducts  workfihops  to  assist  thost  interested  in  adapting  the  model. 
Approximately  twenty  States  curnmtly  are  reviewing  the  study  for  possible 
adaptation. 
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Research  efforts  include  the  planning  of  future  studies  of  nonsampllng  error 
and  completion  of  a  study  analyzing  the  size  and  type  of  community  stratification  to 
improve  the  sample  design.    Policy  was  developed  to  make  study  data  available  to 
secondary  users  for  research  and  analysis.    The  posslbll Ity  of  adding  input  vari- 
ables to  the  achievement  study  in  future  years  is  being  explored. 

Professional  groups  including  teachers  of  science »  citizenship,  social  studies 
and  reading  have  developed  studies  to  interpret  assessment  results  to  the  educa- 
tional community.    Meetings  with  publishers  and  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 
were  held  to  make  the  data  available  and  accessible. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974j 

Results  will  be  reported  on  the  second  science  assessment  to  permit,  for  the 
first  time,  comparisons  to  be  laade  between  the  attainment  of  like  groups  of  Americans 
over  a  .■>erlod  of  time.    National  data  will  be  reported  in  music  and  mathematics. 
Further  analytic  reports  on  prior  data  collections  will  be  prepared  including  com- 
parative data  cn  music  and  social  studies.    Data  will  be  collected  in  career  and 
occupational  development  (firs*:  cycle)  and  writing  (second  cycle). 

The  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  used  for  wider  activities 
in  dissemination  and  reporting  made  necessary  by  the  availability  of  results  in 
seven  of  the  ten  subject  areas;  to  meet  the  remand  for  technical  assistance  from 
States  and  localities  adapting  the  achievemfnt  model;  and  to  develop  the  design, 
analysis  and  reporting  formats  which  will  compare  first  and  second  cycle  data, 
beginning  with  science.    The  Office  of  Educat:ion  will  support  analytical  studies  of 
the  data  results  reported  which  will  contribute  to  national  policy  guidance  for 
allocation  of  Federal  resources  to  education  based  on  Achievement  findings;  these 
studies  will  be  supported  as  well  by  the  requested  increase. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Developaent 

Program  Purpose  and  Accoppllshments 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(a)    Teacher  Corps  (EPDA,  Part  B~l) 


 im  

Sudge  t 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$37,500,000  1/  $37,000,000 

1/  Total  EPDA  authorisation  is  $300,000,000,  of  vhich  $37,500,000  or  25  percent, 
whichever  is  greater  jMll  be  for  EFPA,  Part  B-l. 


is^i 


Purpose ;    This  activity  is  directed  toward  iaproving  educational  opportunities 
for  children  of  low-income  families,  and  improving  the  quali.ty  of  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  Inexperienced  teacher  Interns. 

Explanation!    Grants  are  made  to  colleges  or  universities  and  associated  local 
school  districts.    Proposals  must  be  approved  by  respective  State  departments 
of  education. 


Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973 i    In  fiscal  year  1973,  half  of  the  request  will 
provide  support  to  upgrade  skills  of  certified  teachers  and  the  rest  will  be  used 
to  train  new  interns  in  subject  areas,  locations,  or  levels  where  shortages  stllX 
exist.    At  the  $37,500,000  funding  level  about  3,216  continuing  participants  and 
1,700  new  particlpatns  would  be  supported.     In  addition,  approximately  9,000 
community  participants  would  work  with  local  volunteers.    Funds  would  also  be 
used  to  supplement  existing  programs  In  correctional  institutions. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  ^ear  1974;    Each  Teacher  Corps  project  will  use  Inservice 
training  of  experienced  teachers  as  an  integral  part  of  each  Teacher  Corps  team* 
To  this  extent,  the  request  will  provide  support  to  upgrade  skills  of  certified 
teachers  as  well  as  to  train  new  interna  In  subject  areas  or  levels  where  shortages 
still  exist.    At  the  $37,500,000  funding  level  about  3,230  continuing  participants 
and  1,686  new  participants  will  be  supported.    In  addition,  approximately  9,000 
community  participants  would  work  with  local  volunteers.    The  Teacher  Corps  will 
continue  to  expand  its  orientation  for  bilingual  education  and  it  is  projected 
that  $1,000,000  of  the  request  will  be  directed  to  developing  and  implementing 
projects  with  this  particular  program  focus.    The  request  will  also  support  pro- 
jects serving  the  Indian  population* 
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OFFICE  OF  ElUCATION 

Educational  Development 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     P.ducatlon  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development »  EPDA,  Part  D 
(1)    Urban-rural  school  development  program 

 19M  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$12»l35,000  1^/  $11^022,000 

1^/  An  amount  of  $300,030,000  Is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act . 

Purpose :    This  program  was  designed  to  help  improve  schools  by  means  of  comprehen- 
sive staff  development  programs  developed  with  local  school-community  councils. 
There  are  three  planned  models:     (l)  concentration  on  the  entire  staff  of  a  single 
school,  ;:r  n  rrlo  cf  schools  that  feed  each  other;  (2)  concentration  on  staffs  of 
schools  in  a  larger  target  area  In  urban  or  rural  districts;  (3)  staff  development 
In  centers  run  by  state  education  authorltlea  In  collaboration  with  local  school 
dlstrlcfa.    Two  special  developmental  assistance  components  are  designed  to  provide 
models  or  ataff  development  based  on  demonstrated  performance  competencies  and  to 
provide  specialized  protocol  and  training  materials. 

Explanation:    The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  award  grants  or  contracts  to  local 
educational  agencies,  state  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education . 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973:     In  fiscal  year  1973,  fundti  will  continue 
support  for  the  41  projects  during  their  second  operational  year  In  a  projected 
five-year  program.    These  projects  serve  approximately  6,500  school  titaff  and 
community  members.     Beginning  July  1,  1973  this  program  will  be  administered  by  HEW 
regional  offices.    Developmental  assistance  on  e  national  basis  will  be  the  function  . 
of  central  office  ataff  through  two  Leadership  draining  Institutes  based  In  California 
and  Florida. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  197A:     (1)     Continue  aupport  for  Al  projects  with  plans 
developed  for  local  adoption  as  federal  assistance  begins  to  diminish;   (2)  Compile 
case  studies,  handbooks,  and  training  materials  for  use  by  o      r  sites;  (3)  evaluate 
role  of  school-community  council;  provide  assistance  in  Incorporating  components 
such  as  needa  assessment,  community  involvement,  priority  setting,  and  comprehensive 
planning  and  staff  development  as  Integral  parts  of  the  local  school  systems. 


95-150  O  •  73  •  pt.  2  71 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educational  Development 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(b>     Elementary  and  secondary  development, 
EPDA.  Part  D: 
(2)    Career  opportunities 


197^ 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$23.372, 000 


1/ 


$22,853,000 


1^/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 


Purpose ;    This  program  is  a  nationwide  career  lattice  model  to  improve  th<;  learning 
of  children  from  low-income  families  by  training  new  kinds  of  individuals,  low- 
Income  community  residents,  and  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  positions  as  paraprofcs- 
sionals  toward  eventual  teacher  certification.    The  program  alms  at  finding  better 
ways  of  utilizing  existing  school  personnel  through  developing  career  lattices  of 
positions,  encouraging  participation  of  parents  and  community  In  educational  pro- 
cesses ,  and  increasing  cooperative  relationships  among  related  programs,  agencies, 
and  institutions. 

Explanation:    The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
local  educi^tional  agencies,  state  educational  agencies »  and  institutions  of  higher 
education . 

AccompliahroentB  in  fiscal  year  1973;    Funds  will  enable  the  continuation  of  all  130 
COP  projects  and  the  8,800  current  participants.    Beginning  In  July»  1973.  this 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  Deparfinent  of  Health*  Education.,  and  Welfare 
regional  offices.    National  developmental  assistance  will  be  provided  and  coordi- 
nated by  central  office  staff.    Every  COP  project  has  formal  and  informal  linkages 
with  other  agencies  and  institutions — in  particular.  Housing  Urban  Development. 
Title  X  of  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Right  to  Read  Program. 
During  this  year  components  will  be  strengthened  in  reading,  drug  abuse  education, 
and  special  education. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  197A;    1.    Continue  training  for  approximately  8,800 
participants;  2.     Provide  national  developmental  assistance;  3.    Determine  impact 
of  program  in  tenna  of  (a)  number  of  trainees  placed  in  Jobs,  (b)  cl^anges  in 
certification  criteria  and  course  requirements,  and  (c)  institutional  change. 
Follow-up  of  COP  graduates  Is  also  planned. 


ment  Act. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Kduca tional  Dt?velopmcnt 

Pro^rao  PurpoSt*  and  Acconpllshpcnts 

Activity:     Education  Professions  Dcveloptaent 

(b)     Elementary  and  secondary  dcvi'Iopmcnt , 
EPDA,  Part  D: 
(1)     Categorical  programs: 

a.    Teachers  for  Indian  children 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Au thorlzatlon  Estimate 


S2, 730, COO  y  5   

y  An  amount  of  $300,000 »000  Is  authorized  for  the  Eduratlon  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpcae ;    The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  prepare  "persona  to  serve  as  teachers 
of  children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  Indian  children  operated  or  supported  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Including  public  and  private  schools  operated  by  Indian  tribe*;  and  by  nonprofit 
Institutions  and  organization;  of  Indian  tribes."    Preference  shall  be  given  to  t>iL 
training  of  Indlars. 

F.xplanatlon ;    Grants  may  be  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  ocht*r 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for  the  purpose  cited  above. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1973:    Approximately  $1,700,000  will  be  used  to  con- 
tinue a  number  of  ongoing  mul«-l-year  funded  projects  which  meet  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation.    These  projects,  some  of  which  f)re  cooperative  projects  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  «nd  the  Office  of  Econoirlc  Opportunity  were  formerly  under 
the  Career  Opportunities  Program,  the  Educational  Leadership  program,  and  the  I'upil 
Personnel  Services  Program.    An  additional  $1,030,000»  therefore  will  be  spent  for 
new  one-year  projects  or  new  components  to  existing  projects  under  the  Teachers  for 
Indian  Children  Program.    The  overall  goal  of  this  program  will  be  to  Increase, 
through  recruitment  and  training,  the  number  of  Indians  teaching  Indian  children, 
although  efforts  will  also  bt  made  to  increase  the  skills  of  teachers  currently 
serving  children  on  reservations,  and  providing  career  lattices  for  potential 
Native  American  teachers. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  197^;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical 
training  program  in  1974.    Financial  support  for  persons  who  wish  to  hccofnc 
teachers  of  Indian  children  is  available  from  other  sources. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Devolopment 

Program  Purpose  and  Accpmpllshmenta 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development, 
EPDA,  Part  D: 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

b.    Bilingual  educational  personnel 
training 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$2,730,000  1/  $   

y  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development     :t . 

Purpose :  This  activity  la  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  programs  fo 
children  with  limited  EngUeh  speaV-ing  ability. 

Ex;.lanation;    Grants  may  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  and  5t<.te  education  agencies  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
persons  vho  are  "^erving  or  preparing  to  serve  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools , 
or  to  supervise  or  train  persons  so  serving. 

Accompllahiaents  in  fiscal  year  1973:    Fiscal  year  1973  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  ongoing  projects  with  multi-year  commitments  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  mandate.    Approximately  12  bilingual  projects  will  be  funded.  Preference 
in  participants  is  given  to  bilingual,  blcultural  personnel,  and  when  possible, 
preference  in  the  selection  of  trainees  has  been  giv&n  to  personnel  involved  in 
projects  funded  under  Title  Vll  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  prograji  ts  helping  to  develop  educational  person^i^.l  in  an  area  of  severe 
shortage  as  well  as  fostering  institutional  change.    Persons  being  trained  include 
teachers,  aides,  supervisors,  and  trainers  of  teachers. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical 
program  in  1974»    Financial  assistance  for  persons  who  desire  to  enter  this  field 
is  available  from  other  sources. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Development 

Program  Purpose  and  Accompltahmenta 

Activity:    Education  Protessions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

c .    Personnel  development 

.  1974  

Budge  t 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$8,381,000  1/  $   

_!/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act . 

Purpose ;    To  provide  educational  personnel  development  projects  aimed  at  all  levels 
and  stressing  particular  skills  needed  to  improve  services  to  children  in  regular 
clasaroomsi  with  an  emphasis  on  low-income  children. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  education 
agencies,  and  local  education  agencies  to  strengthen  skills  of  existing  educa- 
tioiidi  personnel  in  such  areas  as  guidance  and  counseling,  early . childhood 
education,  educational  leadership,  and  knowledge  and  use  of  protocol  and  training 
materials. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973 t    Funds  will  enable  the  continuation  of  multi- 
year  funded  ongoing  projects  which  will  train  about  9,000  educational  personnel, 
in  academic  year  1973-74.    Projects  will  be  In  the  areas  of  early  childhood 
education,  pupil  personnel  services,  educational  leadership,  trainees  of  teacher 
trainers,  and  differentiated  staffing.    Within  the  context  of  these  programs 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  strategies  for  capitalizing  on 
lessons  learned  in  these  educational  personnel  development  programs  anc  encouraging 
Institutional  reform  in  the  field. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical 
program  in  1974.     Financial  support  for  persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers  is 
available  from  other  sources. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Development 

Program  Purpose  and  Accompllahments 

Activity:    Education  Prof era ions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(^)    Exceptional  children 


1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$4,112,000  If  $   

1/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  fcr  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose;    To  train  educational  leaders,  regular  classroom  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  exceptional  children  who  are  in 
regular,  rather  than  special «  classrooms.    There  is  a  growing  trend  (primarily  as 
a  result  of  court  decisions  and  legislative  or  State  mandates),  to  integrate 
children  with  physical  handicaps  or  learninR  difficulties  into  regular  clasarooms, 
where  the  regular  classroom  teacher  is  not  necessarily  equipped  to  desl  with  their 
special  needs.    This  program  therefore  concentrates  on  providing  thr^t  help  through 
training,  through  the  production  of  training  and  protocol  materia] s,  and  through 
developmental  assistance  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Explanation:    The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  ii^stiLutions  of  higher  education  to  carry  out  the  above 
activities . 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973:  Sixteen  projects  will  be  funded  (including 
one  which  will  produce  training  materials).  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist 
states  and  school  districts,  which  are  undergoing  the  change  of  integrating 
former  special  education  children  into  regular  classrooms,  through  developmental 
assistance.  It  is  hoped  that  a  project  designed  to  help  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  will  serve  as  a  model  for  schools  undergoing  similar  change. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  197A:    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  1974. 
Financial  support  for  persons  who  want  to  be  trained  to  educate  handicapped 
children  in  regular  classrooms  la  available  from  othor  sources. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Development 

ProRieun  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(c)     Vocational  education  (EPDA,  Part  F) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973                     Authorization  Estimate 
$6,900,000  1/  $   

It  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose:    This  activity  provides  support  to  assist  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  in  strengthening  their  efforts  in 
recruiting*  and  training  individuals  for  the  broad  aspects  of  career  and  vocational 
education. 

Explanation;    Grants  for  fellowships  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  offer  graduate  study  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  vocat:'.onal  education  that 
is  approved  by  the  State  board  of  vocational  education.    Grants  are  also  made 
directly  to  State  boards  for  vocational  education  and  for  cooperative  arrangement 
training  activities  with  schools,  private  business  or  industry,  or  other  education- 
al institutions. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    The  States  received  grants  of  a  minimum  of  $3A,000,  with 
larger  States  receiving  commensurately  higher  amounts  proportionate  to  their  unmet 
needs  as  reflected  In  their  approved  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Educatinn.  This 
program  will  be  decentralized  by  June  30,  1973.    The  fellowship  program  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a  wide  array  of  leadership  development  activities.    The  pro- 
gram stresses  increasing  leadership  capabilities  In  all  educational  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  development  and  coordination  of  career  education  per- 
sonnel develOi*iiient  fp*r  all  educational  levels.    At  present  there  are  seven 
institutions  continuing  their  graduate  level  program  being  supported  by  Federal 
funds  and  a  number  of  leadership  personnel  being  supported  with  State  funds. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  197A;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  l97/i. 
Funds  for  training  In  vocational  education  and  educational  leadership  are  available 
from  other  sources. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Educational  Developtoent 
Program  Purpose  and  Acconrpllahmeiita 


Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(d)    New  careers  in  education^  £PDA> 
Part  A,  Section  504 


 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$500,000  1/  $  

\J  An  amount  of  $300»000»000  ia  authorized  for  the  Education  ProfessionB 
Developoient  Act. 

Purpose ;  The  purpose  is  to  attract  qualified  and  diverse  persons  to  the  field  of 
education  vho  ordinarily  would  not  consider  this  field  either  on  a  full-or  part- 
time  basis.  Artists,  scientists^  hometnakers  and  others  are  encouraged  to  under- 
take teaching  or  related  assignments  of  a  part-time  or  temporary  basis.  Capable 
youth  are  attracted  to  the  field  by  identifying  them  at  a  point  vhen  they  are 
forming  their  first  realistic  career  plans »  in  high  8Chool>  and  encouraging  them 
to  investigate  careers  in  education. 

Explanation:    The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies »  organizations  or  innti^ntions >  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973;    Fiscal  year  1973  funds  are  continuing 
several  of  the  projects  begun  in  prior  fiscal  years  as  well  as  to  sponsor  dissemina- 
tion and  workshop  activities. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  recvuitment 
program  in  1974  because  of  the  general  surplus  of  educational  personnel. 
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OPFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Development 

Program  Purpose  and  AccoinpllshiDentfl 

Acti'lty:    Education  Professions  Development 

(6)    Higher  educatloi.  (EPDA,  Part  E) 

 1974  

Budge  t 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$8,000,000  1/  $2, 100, OOP 

1/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose;    Title  V,  i^art  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  to 
and  contracts  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training  present  or 
prospective  college  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists  at  less 
than  the  doctoral  level.    Funds  may  be  used  to  support  Institutes  and  short-term 
training  programs,  and  fellowships  for  full-time  graduate  study. 

Explanation ;    Funds  in  support  of  institutes  and  short-term  training  programs 
cover  the  direct  operating  costs  of  the  program,  the  Indirect  costs,  and  provide 
stipends  for  participants.    Awards  for  fellowship    programs  provide  stipends  for 
graduate  fellows  and  an  institutional  cost-of-education  .allowance  for  each  student. 
Fellowships  may  not  be  used  for  graduate  programs  eligible  for  support  under  Title 
IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.    Multi-year  awards  are  sometimes  made 
which  provide  support  for  programs  extending  over  two  or  more  years.  Applications 
are  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  field  readers  and  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

A> '^oi.'pllshments  in  1973;    Of  the  fiscal  year  1973  amount,  $2,268,000  would  be  used 
for  cintinuing  349  fellowships  in  their  second  year  of  study.    The  remaining 
$5,132  000  would  support  about  125  institutes  and  short-term  training  programs 
enrolling  an  estimattd  7,400  trainees. 

Oblect^v  'S  for  fiscal  year  1974;    The  request  would  provide  for  322  fellowships 
which  will  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  national  priority,  such  sb  preparing  student 
financifil  aid  officers  and  the  preparation  of  minority  persons  for  positions  in 
community  colleges  and  higher  education  institutions. 
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^    /    ^  .  OtTlCE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Developroenc 

PrograLT  Purpog^  and  Accompllghwents 

Activity:    2.    National  priority  programs 

(a)  Educational  technology  deraonatrations 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting  facilities  (Communications 
Act  of  1934,  Title  III,  Part  IV) 

1974   


Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$13,000,000  y  $10,000,000 

1^/    Authorisation  exi^ires  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose ;    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  in  the  estab  Ishment,  expansion 
and  improvement  of  noncommercial  broadcasting  facilities  to  ser  %  the  educational, 
cultural,  and  informational  needs  of  Americans  in  their  schools,  homes,  and  local 
communities.    Facilities  purchased  with  assistance  from  this  program  enable  States 
and  locally-controlled  public  televisiou  and  radio  stations  to  air  educational  and 
community-service  programs  which  suit  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  local  audiences. 
Educational  broadcasts,  both  those  produced  nationally  and  locally  provide  sign!" 
f leant  alternatives  to  those  which  commercial  stations  and  networks  can  provide. 

Explanation;    The  Secretary  has  authority  to  approve  inatching  grants  for  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  electronic  equipment  to  be  used  in  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  stations  —  only  broadcast  systems  are  eligible.  These 
grants  may  be  awarded  to  the  following  eligible  applicants:     (1)  public  school 
systems;  (2)  tax  supported  colleges  and  universities;  (3)  State  educational 
television  and /or  radio  agencies;  (4)  nonprofit  foundations,  corporations,  or 
associations  authorized  to  engage  in  noncommercial  broadcasting;  and  (5)  munici' 
palitids  which  own  or  operate  a  facility  used  only  for  noncommercial  broadcasting. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    ,In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  funds  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment or  improvement  of  75  noncommercial  radio  and  television  stations.  Grants 
enabled  12  new  public  radio  stations  to  get  on  the  air  and  improved  the  broad *- 
casting  capability  of  16  operating  public  radio  stations.    Grants  for  public 
television  facilities  activated  10  new  stations,  and  improvement  grants  assisted 
38  existing  stations. 

Objectives  for  1974;    After  fiscal  year  1973  awards,  there  remained  pending  approx- 
imately 80  applications  requesting  more  than  $20,000,000  in  Federal  funds.    It  is 
anticipated  that  a  $10,000,000  appropriation  for  this  program  will  provide  matchi*ng 
grants  Co  support  about  52  projects.    This  would  include  the  activation  of  12  new 
noncommercial  radio  stations  and  grants  for  Improving  or  expanding  the  Iroadcast 
facilities  of  10  noncommercial  radio  stations.     The  primary  emphasis  in  support  of 
the  noncommercial  radio  facilities  will  be  on  reaching  the  top  100  major  urbanized 
areas  in  the  U.S.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  59  of  these  major  population 
areas  will  have  full- service  noncommercial  radio  stations  reaching  approximacely 
70  percent  of  the  population. 

Emphasis  in  television  support  will  continue  to  be  on  providing  local  stations 
with  support  for  the  purchase  of  up-to->date  equipment,  enabling  local  stations,  for 
example,  to  obtain  color  film  and  videotaping  equipment,  for  locally-originated 
production  and  program  distribution.    Except  for  the  activation  of  10  stations, 
principally  in  metropolitan  areas  of  at  least  250,000  persons,  grants  will  help 
improve  or  expand  tlie  broadcaot -related  facilities  of  20  stations. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Development 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    National  priority  programs: 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstrations: 

(2)  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company 

 197^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$6,000,000  $  1/  $3,000,000 

}J  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization  of 
$68,000,000  in  fiscal  year  197^,    The  total  requested  under  this  authority  is 
$64,900,000  in  this  and  other  appropriations. 


Purpose :     Support  will  be  continued  to  Children's  Television  Workshop  for  the 
development,  production  and  utilisation  of  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company. 

Explanation:    Under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  Children's  Television  Workshop 
will  receive  a  grant  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  their  two  children's  television  proRrams.    Sesame  Street  is  entering 
its  fifth  year  of  production  and  The  Electric  Company  wil]  be  in  its  third  produc- 
tion cycle. 

Accompllahmepts  in  1973 >    Current  estimates  indicate  that  Sesame  Street  reaches  an 
audience  of  almost  12,000,000  children.    The  Electric  Company  reaches  children  in 
6,000,000  households.    School  use  of  The  Electric  Company  program  la  rapidly 
increasing. 

Objectives  for  1974;    A  reduction  in  research  and  development  requirements  along 
with  funds  generated  from  the  sales  of  Children's  Television  Workshop  produced  or 
sponsored  educational  materials,  will  enable  a  reduction  in  Office  of  Education 
support  for  Ses/'me  Street  and  The  Electric  Company.    A  grant  of  $3,000,000 
should  enable  Children's  Television  Workshop  to  continue  its  preschool,  in-school 
and  home  broadcasts* 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

CducaclonaL  Development 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    2.     National  priority  programs 

(b)  Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  Section  410)  1^/ 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  •  Estimate 


$12,400,000         $100,000,000  $3,000,000^ 

Ij    Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  prior  was  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1970,  which  expires  on  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose :    The  National  Drug  Education  Program  helps  schools  and  communities  assess 
and  respond  to  their  drug  abuse  problems  by  becoming  aware  of  the  nature  of  tlic 
problem  and  developing  programs  to  attack  its  causes,  rather  than  merely  respond- 
ing to  its  symptoms,    T!ie  program  strongly  encourages  a  coordinated  community 
effort. 

Explanation:    The  funds  are  primarily  allocated  as  project  grants  aimed  at  develop- 
ing leadership  teams  at  the  State  and  local  levels  through  a  variety  of  training 
programs  and  technical  assistance  to  programs  developed  by  community  teams. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Fiscal  yeac  1973  funds  are  being  used  to  support  operations 
from  July  1973  througli  June  1974  at  the  55  State  and  territorial  projects,  at  48 
college  and  school /community-baaed  projects  (at  si^^nif icantly  reduced  levels),  at 
the  training  centers  (which  will  train  1,000  minigrant  teams),  and  at  the  National 
Action  Committee  (also  at  a  reduced  level);  $900,000  will  fund  a  large  evaluation 
of  the  Help  Comnrunities  Help  Themselves  program  (training  community  teams). 

Objectives  for  1974*.    The  Program  will  support  pilot  demonstation  projects  to 
validate  models  of  drug  abuse  prevention  geared  to  particular  communities  with 
particular  problems  rather  than  support  large-scale  assistance.     In  addition 
some  community-oriented  projects  previously  supported  by  the  Office  of  Education 
will  be  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  1974 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 
Educational  Development  ' 
Program  Purpoae  and  Acnompll8hpent3 
Activity:    National  priority  programs; 

<c)  Right  to  Read  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      12,000,000    $  1/  $  12,000,000 

1^/  Authorized  under  Cooperative  Reaearch  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  total  request  under  this  authority 
Is  $64,900,000  In  this  and  other  appropriations. 


Purpose;    The  purpoae  of  this  program  Ib  to  increaae  substantially  functional 
literacy  in  this  country — to  Insure  that  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  sixteen  year 
olds  In  the  United  States  and  90  percent  of  the  people  over  16  shall  he  functionally 
literate;  that  Is,  that  they  will  poaaesa  and  use  the  reading  competencies  which  an 
Individual  muat  have  tj  function  effectively  aa  an  adult  in  our  society. 

Explanation:    Eligible  grantees  include  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  education  agenciea,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
Grants  will  be  reviewed  by  teams  with  memberahlp  from  the  Office  of  Education,  other 
government  entltiea,  and  non-government  groups. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973  this  program  will  continue  expansion 
of  214  local  achool  and  community  projects;  continue  expansion  of  Right  to  Read 
States;  continue  coordination  activities  with  related  programs  in  th**  Office  of 
Education;  continue  and  expand  technical  assistance  capability  to  include  State 
education  agencies;  increase  Identification,  validation,  packaglxig,  and  marketing 
of  effective  reading  programs;  establish  close  liaiaon  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Education;  continue  cooperative  activitiea  with  and  monitoring  of  the  National 
Reading  Center;  coordinate  "Reading  Is  Fundamental"  activities  with  Right  to  Read; 
fund  an  adult  education  1  television  series;  and  collect  baseline  data  on  all  fui\ded 
Right  to  Read  projects. 

Objectivea  for  1974:    The  objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974  Include  the  following: 
(a)  the  completion  of  the  expansion  of  Right  to  Read  States;  (b)  the  funding  of  30 
community  based  projects  serving  30,000  children;   (c)  the  development  of  models  and 
implementation  ajirategiea  for  9  Office  of  Education  reading  related  programs;  (d) 
the  continuation  of  validation  of  model  reading  programs  for  local  use;  (e)  the 
development  of  model  and  Implementation  strategies  for  effective  utilization  of 
technology  In  Improved  reading  instruction;  (f)  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
retraining  all  teachers  in  reading  by  Statea;  (g)  the  continuation  of  the  assistance 
and  aupport  of  the  National  Reading  Council 'a  efforta  to  Invol'^e  the  private  s  'ttor; 
and  (h)  the  development  of  planning  material  to  aQslst  State  education  agencies  In 
the  planning  and  Implementation  of  Scate-wldc  reading  programs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educational  Development 


Program' Purpose  and  Accorapllshtnents 


Activity:  2 


National  priority  progr&niB 

(d>  Environmental  education  (Environmental  Education  Act) 


l?74 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


.$3,180,000 


1/ 


y    Authorization  expires  as  of  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose;    The  goal  of  environmental  education  Is  to  help  assure  the  availability 
of  locally  relevant,  effective,  and  useable  environmental  education  resources  and 
thus  promote  adequate  opportunities  for  cltizfns  to  achieve  "environmental 
literacy"  for  environmental  Improvement. 

Explanation;  Funds  are  available  to  any  nonprofit  agency,  institution  or  organi- 
zation for  the  support  of  environmental  education  demonstration  projects. 

Accompltahmenta  in  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  175  projects  are  being  supported. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  further  development  of  resource  materials,  personnel 
development,  community  education,  elementary  and  secondary  projects,  and  mini- 
grant  workshops  for  conmunlty  groups. 

Objectives  for  197A;    No  f\inda  are  requested  for  this  categorical  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974.    The  primary  purpose  of  the  environmental  education  program 
has  been  to  alert  school  systems  of  the  need  to  include  environmental  subjects 
in  their  curriculum.    This  has  been  accomplished.    Support  for  environmental 
education  projects  will  continue  to  be  available  as  part  of  broader  purpoae 
education  authorities. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIW 

Educational  Development 

PrORiam  Purpose  and  AccoroplishTnents 

Activity:     2,     National  priority  pr  >gratn8 

(e)  Nutrition  and  health  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  VIII,  Section  808) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$2,000,000  1/ 

J./    Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose;    Thi    program  demonstrates  ways  to  organize  local  systems  of  child 
development  se.vicej  through  more  effective  coordination  of  existing  health  and 
nutrition  resources,  particularly  those  of  Federal  programs. 

Explanation;    The  program  operates  on  a  competitive  project  basis.  Applications 
are  submitted  by  local  education  agencies  and  -^re  reviewed  by  an  Interagency 
review  committee  and  by  a  panel  of  field  ladders.     Chief  State  School  Officers, 
State  Title  I  coordinators,  and  HEW  Regional  Office  staff  are  asked  to  comment  on 
proposals. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;     The  twelve  previously  funded  projects  are  continuing 
from  prior  years.    This  is  the  final  year  of  Federal  support  for  the  eight  projects 
initiated  In  fiscal  year  1971.    An  evaluation  design  is  being  completed  am'  will  be 
implemented  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  197A:  No  funds  are  being  requested  for  thit  program  in  197A. 
Sufficient  models  have  been  established.  Projects  wlU  now  be  evaluates!  and 
successful  practices  disacminated. 
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OFFICE  0?  EDUCATION 
Educational  Development 
ProaraiD  Purpose  and  AccpmpllshmcotB  ^ 
Activity;    National  priority  programs: 

(f)  Dropout  prevention  (ESEA,  Title  Vlll,  Section  307) 
  1974 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$8,500,000  $        W  $  4,000,000 

1/  Authorization  expires  as  of  June  30,  1973.    This  program  authorization  is 
automatically  extended  for  one  year  at  $33,000,000,  under  Section  413  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 

Purpose ;    This  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  which  provides  federal 
funds  directly  to  local  school  districts.     It  is  designed  to  develop  demonstration 
model  programs,  in  selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  for  reducing 
the  niimber  of  students  who  leave  school  before  high  school  graduation.  The 
projects  are  located  in  schools  which  have  excessive  school  dropout  rates  and 
large  numbers  of  disadvai.*:aged  students.     Models  which  ^^re  effective  in  these 
locations  can  he  replicatev'  by  other  school  systems  which  have  high  dropout  rates. 

Explanation:    In  1973,  19  projects  will  be  continued  and  2  new  Projects  will  begin. 
It  is  estimated  that  ^00,000  students  will  be  affected  in  1974*  making  a  total 
of  2  75,000  students  ret'ched  by  the  fifth  ye^r  of  the  Title  VLLI  program. 

Accomplishments  Fiscal  Ye.«tr  1973:    An  analysis  of  current  projects  was  made  to 
identify  the  components  which  have  been  most  successful  in  reducing  the  school 
dropout  rate.    The  thrust  to  maximize  effectiveness  will  be  continued  through 
emphasis  on  accountability,  community  Involvement,  evaluation  d^&ign  and  measure- 
ment.   Career  Education  was  emphasized  In  all  dropout  prf:V()ntion  projects.  P^rogress 
was  generally  measured  by  comparing  data  related  to  the  196/  66  school  yeas:  (base 
year).    An  evaluation  of  projects  shows  the  following  interesting  facts: 

The  dropout  rate  in  the  selected  schools  of  the  Title  Vllt  j^rogram 
has  steadily  decreased  from  8,65%  In  1968-69,  do  6s7%  in  1969-70, 
to  5.8%  in  1970-71,  to  4,5%  in  1971-72.    Approximately  1,500  fewer 
suspensions  were  reported  in  1971-72  as  compared  to  1968-69. 

Projects  with  reading  and  math  components  have  reported  average 
gains  of  1.5  to  2.0  years  in  student  achievement. 

Forty  businesses  and  Industries  are  working  cooperatively  with  the 
target  schools  providing  school  and  work  experiences  for  school  youth. 

Accomplishments  Fiscal  Year  1973:    Two  new  one-year  projects  which  are  serving 
Me ti can-American  communities  were  developed.    Interim  reports  indicate  a  continued 
improvement  in  reading  and  mathematic  scores.    School  systems  ^re  continuing  to 
adopt  practices  demonstrated  by  the  Title  VIII  projects. 

O^yectlves  for  1974:    Having  accomplished  its  objective  of  demonstrating  successful 
ways  to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem,  results  are  being  disseminated  and  tha  program 
phased-out.    Nl.ie  demonstration  projects  begun  in  prior  years  will  be  continued 
through  this  last  yeer  of  funding. 
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OFFlCn  OF  EDUCATION 


Educational  Development 


Program  Purpose  and  Accompl IshroentH 


Act  ivlty 


(a) 


s>att-*ms  Lmprovcnent 

EducatLon.ii  statistics  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 
<1)     Surveys  and  special  studies 


197^. 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$4,250,000  i' 


2/ 


$  tOO.OOO 


1/  Base  figure  does  not  Include  $8A0,000  allocated  for  functions  trai.sictrrd  to 
NCES  for  elententary  and  secondary  program  information  surveys. 

2/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  which  has  a  total  author Izatlun 
of  $68,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  total  request  under  thLi  auttiorltv  is 
$<»4,9^^.^00  tn  this  and  other  appropriations. 

Purpose;    This  program  provides  data  an  a  current  and  responsive  basin  for  planr.lnt;. 
policy  and  administrative  uses  by  Federal,  State,  local  and  institutional  dor is  Km- 
makers . 

Explanat loa:    Contracts  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  campft 1 t i ve  procurument  to 
universities,  and  to  commercial  and  nonprofit  agencies;  also  contracts  are  awardeJ 
to  S^ate  af^enctes  for  data  collection. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1973:     In  fiscal  year  197i,  tuadd  were  ui»cJ  lu  ron- 
tlnue  the  longitudinal  study  of  educational  effects,  to  campl^rt?  V0i:atlonal  pdiu!dt  Inn 
directories  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  Institutions,  for         otype  cos t-Hharln»^> 
projects  with  moat  State  departments  of  education,  to  make  a        ileal  studies  i*f 
educational  manpower,  and  conduct  other  studies  relating  to  ^  systematic  effort  to 
reduce  major  gaps  In  educational  stat   "Ics.     In  addition,  t*  *-ipplng  project  was 
completed  which  will  make  It  possible  to  retrieve  suciooccc     ilc  data  frun  thr  J970 
Cetisus  by  individual  school  disirlcts  for  analysis  in  conjunction  vlth  extenslvi* 
educational  <?ata  at  the  district  level.    SyMternatlc  investigation  of  mafor  policy 
cone* /ns  in  elementary -secondary  finance  has  yielded  analysis  formats  for  Fedt*r.il 
Issue-or len ted  data. 

Objectives  In  fiscal  year  19  74;     in  fiscal  year  1974,  the  request  wl *    rontlnue  or 
complete  activities  funded  in  prior  years.     In  addition,  data  will  bi     illccted  for 
use  In  planning  programs  in  career  education  and  surveys  of  postseooiiL     '  institu- 
tions.   The  Federal  elementary  and  secondary  program  infornatlun  surveyn  (sec 
footnote  ]_/  above),  previously* funded  from  other  Office  of  Education  appropriations, 
will  be  funded  under  this  appropriation.    Based  on  a  1973  study,  school  finance  data 
elements  required  for  Federal  policy  analysis  will  oe  added  to  data  collection 
designs  to  provide  this  data  on  a  time  series  basis.    The  ongoing  school  district 
survey  program  will  be  streamlined  through  survey  consolidation,  repackaging,  and 
redesign.    Improvetnents  will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  standards  and  quality  of 
of  data  collectra  and  the  timeliness  of  the  availability  of  recurring  d.ita.  New 
statistical  efforts  will  cover  and  documnt  new  developments  in  the  areas  of  catfcr 
education  (e.g.  survey  of  postsecondary  institutions).  Right  tv>  Read  (e.g.  Anchor 
Test),  adult  education  (e.g.  role  of  nonprofit  cotomunity  organistat Iodh)  ,  higher 
education  management  (e.g.  student  data  manual),  and  other  areas  of  high  confirm. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


tducacional  Devt? lypmen C 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


AtCivi  Cy 


Data  systems  Improvement 

(a)    Educational  statistiCE  (Cooperative  Research  Act/ 
(2)    Common  tore  of  data 


1973 


Authorization 


Budge  t 
Estimate 


$  


1/ 


$  500,000 


if  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  in  fiscal  year  197^.    The  total  request  under  thi«  authority  ij, 
$64,900,000  in  this  anc^other  appropriations, 

I'urpose ;    The  Common  Core  of  Data  program  (CCD)  is  a  major  ntiw  initiative  by  the 
Office  of  Education  to  replace  the  current  uneven  and  largely  inadequate  provtsLon 
for  educational  statistics  in  the  50  States,  6  outlying  aiciF ,  and  the  Distrirt  of 
Columbia  by  developing  an  integrated  and  Inf-locking  system  of  educational 
statistics  to  meet  Federal,  State >  local  and  institutional  needs  for  planning  and 
management.    The  Federal  Govt^rnment  will  play  a  leadership  role  in  a  t  Inui  l>xt 
development  of  an  Integrated  information  systera  designed  to  provide  ddta  concerning 
the  forinnl  educational  system — elementary-secondary  sclioolsi  and  posisecondar'* 
institutions- — and  the  informal  education  system,  including  librarlca,  musuiurs,  : 
educational  broadcasting.    Stale  data  collection which  will  be  compatible  .iinonL. 
States,  and  analysis  and  reference  .services,  based  on  the  ctsulting  data  bar   -  ;  > 
be  developed  under  CCD,  will  provldu  an  Important  a&set  at  the  Federal  level  .!&  .  li 
as  to  State  management  of  resources  under  revenue  Bbarlug. 

Explanation :    The  development  of  effective  coordinated  statistical  jyntems  mIV.  b-' 
funded  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  recognizing  the  Federal  demands  on  States  for  data 
not  compiled  for  State/ local  purposes,  and  reflecting  also  the  FedeiMl  lntcrc^^;t  U\ 
inter-State  comparability.     Federal  sharing  is  '-ApeCL.H  to  be  greatest  during  tJie 
design  and  implementation  of  new  data  system  elements,  a'ter  vhicli  the  continuing 
Federal  share  of  costs  would  be  related  to  the  Federal  daia  demands,  and  to  tho 
ongoing  adaptfitions  to  the  system. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973;    In  fiscal  year  1973  various  grants  and  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  identify  user  requirements  and  necessary  data  elements  to 
properly  analyze  major  Issues,  and  to  develop  basic  planning  guides  for  dcvelcpmerit 
of  CCD.     Advisory  co'ilttees  have  met  to  i>rovide  baHic  guidance  on  developing;  the 
elementary-secondary  and  pos tsecondary  sectors  of  CCD. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    Design  work  will  be  started  on  the  core.  I.e., 
tlie  content  of  the  financial  cora^>oTients  of  a  national  Integrated  system  of  edura- 
tional  statistics  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal,  State,  local  and  institu- 
tional planning  and  njanagement.    For  the  ^lementary-secondary  sector,  plannit\g  will 
be  carried  out  for  implementation  in  1700  school  districts  to  start  In  fiscal  year 
1975.     For  the  pos tsecondary  sector,  planning  will  be  carried  out  for  Implen^juta- 
tlon  in  250  InsrltuLions  of  higher  education  and  in  other  public  postsecondary 
ins':itutlQ,TS .    A  program  will  be  started  to  set  standards  for  collection  and 
presentation  and  to  provide  technical  leadership  in  the  application  and  use  of 
quantitative  data  relating  to  all  aspects  of  American  education.  Reference 
activities  will  be  tailored  to  specific  requirements  of  Feueral  and  Statt  govern- 
ment;; and  local  education  agencies. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Educational  Development 
Prograa  Purpoae  and  AccompllahmentB 

Activity:    Data  eyateos  improvement 

(b)    National  achievement  study  (Cooperative 
Research  Act) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$6,000,000  1/  $7,000,000 

"U  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Reat^arch  Act  which  !ias  a  total  authorization  ' 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  total  request  under  this  authority 
is  $64,900^000  in  this  and  other  apprcpriatipua . 

Purpose;    The  Office  of  Education  collects  Information  about  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  young  Americans  In  terms  of  their  knowledges,  skills,  understandings,  and 
attitudes.    Its  major  goals  are:    to  pro'd.de  national  d;ita  on  the  educational 
attainments  of  young  Americans  by  subject:  areas,  and  to  measure  change  in  such  edu- 
cational attainments  over  a  five-year  inrerval.    Data  is  collected  from  a  represent- 
ative national  sample  of  four  age  groups:    9-year  olds,  13-'yGar  olds,  17-year  olds 
and  the  26-to  35-year  olds* 

Explanation:    The  National  Achievement  Study  «as  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress, 
and  is  carried  out  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  through  a  grant  to  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

AccompllahmentB  in  fiscal  year  1973:    Achievement  data  is  being  collected  for 
science  and  mathematics.    Reports  are  being  released  for  reading,  literature,  and 
social  studies.    Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kassachuaetts,  and  Maine  conducted  State  assess- 
ments drawing  on  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress . 

Ob:tectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    Results  of  the  second  science  assessment  will  be 
reported  and  will  permit  time  comparisons  to  be  made  for  the  first  time.  Results 
will  be  reported  in  mathematics,  music  and  social  studies.    Assessments  in  writing 
(second  cycle)  and  in  career  and  occupational  development  (first  cycle)  will  be 
conducted . 
J 

The  1,000,000  increase  will  be  used  for  wider  dissemination  and  reporting,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  technical  assistance  by  States  and  localities,  and  to  develop  design 
formats  for  reporting  first  and  second  cycle  data.    The  Office  of  Education  will 
support  analytical  studies  which  will  contribute  to  national  policy  guidance  for 
allocation  of  Federal  resources  to  education  based  on  Achievement  findings. 
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Thursday,  MA.,rir  15,  1973. 

EDUCATIONAL  i\CTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAIVI) 

WITNESSES 

PETEK  P.  MUIRHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DESIGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTIT^^q  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

DR.  ROBERT  LEESTMA,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  TOR  INTJtiRNA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION 

DR,  RICHARD  THOMPSON,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  FOREIGN 
STUDIES,  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

RICHARD  RANNEY,  EXECUTi^VE  OFFICER,  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 

JOE  G,  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JESS  BERRY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

0B3ECT  CLASSIFICATION 
(In  thousands  of  dolfars) 


1973  1974 
197Z  actual        estimatfl  estimate 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons   15  32  17 

Othar  services   302  644  343 

Grants, subsidies,  and  contributions--   2,325  4.962  2,640 

Tota!  obligations  *   2,642  5,638  3,000 


PROGRAM  AND  rmANCING 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1973  1974 
1972  actual        estimate  estimate 


Program  by  activities:  Grants  to  American  institutions  (costs-H)btiga- 

tions)  

Financing: 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations  

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year  

Unobligated  balance  avaiiable,  end  of  year  

Budget  authority  (appropriation)  

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays:  • 

Obligations  incurred,  net  _  

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  

Obligatfld  baiance,  end  of  year  \  


Outlays. 


2.642 

5,638 

3.O0O 

'  -26B 

-638  .. 

638  ___ 

3,000 

5,000 

3, 000 

2.630 
2.426 
-2,777 

5.638 
2.777 
-5,286 

3,000 
5.286 
-3,879 

2,279 

3, 129 

4.407 

Mr.  Flood.  We  shall  now  take  .up  "educational  activities  overseas, 
special  foreign  currency  program.?'  The  presentation  will  be  made  by 
Peter  P.  Muirhead,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Doctor,  you  have  a  very  brief  statement. 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Flood.  What  would  you  like  to  do  about  it  ? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  should  like  to  read  it 
and  then  perhaps  answer  your  questions. 
Mr.  Flood.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Ohairman  and  members  of  the  committee ;  the 
1974  budget  request  for  $3  million  in  U.S.-owned  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  to  assist  Amei-ican  education  in  providing  selected  training 
and  research  programs  abroad  in  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and 
world  affairs. 

Tlie  $3  million  requested  would  enable  the  Office  of  Education  to 
take  advantage  of  U.S.-owned  excess  foreign  currencies  to  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  scholarsliip  and  teaching  about  the  non-Western 
World  in  U.S.  schools  and  colleges,  promote  research  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  other  countries  and  cultures,  and  assist  studies  in  coc^p- 
eration.  with  educational  institutions  aJbroad  on  topics  of  international 
concern. 

The  use  of  U.S.-owned  excess  foreign  currencies  in  support  of  care- 
fully selected  educational  research,  training,  and  curricunim  develop- 
ment activities  abroad  will  help  American  schools  and  colleges  in- 
crease the  ability  of  Americans  to  undei  stand,  and  deal  competently 
wutli  other  nations  and  people. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  asking  for  $3  million  for  this  appropriation. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  the  same  as  you  asked  for  last  year. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

PHASING  OUT  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  In  another  part  of  the  budget  you  are  proposing  to  phase 
out  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies,  that  is  NDEA  title  VI. 
Mr.  MxHRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  haven't  you  proposed  to  phase  out  the  foreign 
currency  program? 

Mr.  MuiRmsAD.  We  feel  t'mt  the  foreign  currency  i^^^ogram  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  very  useful  service  and  continue  t  provide  help  to 
American  colleges  and.  universities.  Our  rationale  for  phasing  out 
language  and  area  centers  under  title  VT  of  NDEA  was  based  on 
our  belief  that  we  had  strengthened  language  and  area  centers  in  a 
number  of  American  universities,  106  centers  to  be  precise,  to  the  point 
where  they  could  carry  on  that  work  without  Federal  support.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  different  situation.  We  are  using  excess  foreign  cur- 
rency to  help  American  universities  by  training  personnel  overseas. 
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REASONS  FOR  UNOBUGATED  BAIANCES 

Mn  F1.00D.  On  page  79  of  the  justifications  you  show  $638,105  as  thp 
unobligated  balance  carried  forward  from  1972, 
Mr.  m'^iRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Did  we  give  you  too  much  money  in  1972  ? 

Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  You  did  not  give  us  too  much  money  in  1972.  But 
during  1972  certain  things  happened  in  a  number  of  countries  in  which 
we  had  U.S.-owned  currencies. 

Mr.  Flood.  Bangladesh,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  Yes ;  very  good. 

We  were  not  able  to  expend  the  moneys  as  we  thought  we  would. 
With  your  permission,  perhaps  Dr.  Leestma,  who  is  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  International  Education,  miglit  give  us  a  little  more 
complete  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  Doctor,  you  have  been  around.  Imagine  waking  up  here 
in  an  appropriation  committee  some  Monday  morning  and  finding  out 
we  gave  you  too  much  money.  That  is  not  good. 

Dr,  L/jbii.iS-x'MA.  No,  I  think  your  record  is  spotless  in  that  respect.  You 
have  never  given  us  too  much  money  for  this  program,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Who  gave  it  to  you,  the  Senate  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  In  this  particular  year,  there  were  complications  on 
the  international  scene  that  involved  some  foreign  policy  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  two  countries  in  which  there  are  large 
balances  of  excess  foreign  currencies — India  in  the  one  case  and  Egypt 
in  the  other.  r-^ 

As  you  know,  we  have  to  prepare  our  program  and  budget  estimates 
well  in  advance.  Our  batting  average  is  pretty  good  but  we  cannot 
anticipate  all  of  the  things  that  may  happen  down  the  roa;!  a  year  or 
so.  In  this  case,  in  the  case  of  two  coimtrifjs,  where  we  normally  have 
sizable  programs,  the  countries  reduced  or  delayed  the  foreign  govern- 
ment-sponsored activity  they  would  permit  In  their  countries.  We 
believe  that  this  reflected  broader  foreign  policy  differences,  and  that 
it  was  no  reflection  on  our  program  which  benefits  both  countries. 

COUNTRIES  WITIIEXCESB  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  Fix)OD»  At  the  end  of  your  answer  will  you  put  in  the  record  the 
names  of  the  countries  and  the  amoimt  of  currencies  we  have  there? 

For  instance,  all  the  zlotys  in  Poland  and*  the  rupees  in  India,  and 
translate  that  into  dollars,  as  best  you  cani 

Dr.  Leestma.  We  can  give  you  a  rougli  approximation  of  tliat  now, 
if  it  would  be  nf  interest. 

Mr.  Flood.  Make  it  as  accurate  as  you  can.  What  about  the  zlotys? 

Dr.  Leestma.  We  have  about  $330  million  worth  of  zlotys  in  Po- 
land owned  by  the  U»S,  Government. 
^  Mr.  Flood.  What  about  the  rupees? 

Dr.  Leestma.  In  the  case  of  the  rupees,  it  is  about  $825  million 
equivalent.  y 

Mr,  Flood.  Cairo?  ^ 

Dr.  Leestma.  Egypt  is  approximately  $225  million. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  else  ? 

ERIC 
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Dr.  Leestma.  In  fourth  place  in  this  listing  is  Pakistan  with  more 
than  $100  million.  Those  four  countries  account  for  ajpproximately  95 
percent  of  the  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  available. 

[The  information  follows :] 

U.S.-OwNED  Foreign  Currency  Availabiuties 

On  December  31,  1972,  the  U.S.  Government  held  excess  foreign  currencies 
totaling  some  $1.7  billion.  Of  this  amount,  about  $1,6  bUlion  was  avaUable  for 
U.S.  uses  and  $0.1  billion  was  committed  by  international  agreement  to  economic 
development  and  common  defense  within  the  respective  countries. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  amounts  of  currencies  available  for  United  States 
use  as  of  December  31, 1^72,  in  each  excess  currency  country. 

Bxcess  currency  countries  are  those  w^ei^  the  supply  of  U.S.-owned  forei^.n 
currency  exceeds  expected  requirements  for  more  than  the  next  2  years.  Excess 
currency  designations  are  determined  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  an- 
nounced by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Bulletins. 

Diatrihution  of  foreign  currencies  atailahle  for  U.S.  U8C8  hy  country ^ 


a  December  yJ,  1972 

Country : 
Excess  .* 

[MilUons  of  dollars  equivalent] 

India    $825 

Poland  —   333 

ABB  (Oairo)    234 

Pakistan     116 

Yugoslavia   34 

Tunisia  1   16 

Burma   11 

Guinea     6 

Israel  JL.-»-    1 


Total  -   1,576 


N.B.  preliminary  figures  released  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau 
of  Accounts,  Division  of  Government  Financial  Operations,  Feb.  12,  1973. 

Fiscal  year  1974  special  foreign  currency  prorga/m  requests 


« 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Department  or  Agency :  ApproprUitio.% 

Library  of  Congress   $2,267  • 

Department  of  Agriculture   11, 000 

Department  of  Commerce  i   2, 940 

Department  of  Defense   2, 600 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare   8, 912 

Department  of  the  Interior   1, 630 

Department  of  Labor  —  200 

Department  of  State   5,038 

Department  of  Transportation   500 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  --—J   4,000 

National  Science  Foundation  l.«J   3, 000 

Smitlisonian  Institution   9,000 

U.S.  Information  Agency  :   6,610 


Total  budget  request    57, 697 


Mr.  Flood.  The  thing  that  I  am  afraid  of  in  these  places  is  a  sudden 
change  in  the  t^hilosophy  of  the  locjjl  government  and  there  go  $300 
million  just  like  the  snap  of  the  Cj.^ers.  If  we  could  go  in  there  and 
build  certain  facilities  iuch  as  hospitals  or  libraries  or  nursing  insti- 
tutions before  there  is  a  revolution  overnight  of  some  kind.  When  you 
talk  about  $300  million,  and  $200  million  m  some  of  those  places,  that 
is  precarious?  that  is  something  to  worry  about. 
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Dr.  Leestma»  Mr.  Chairr  an.  »ve  share  your  general  concern  here, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  uring  before  you  as  carefully  planned  an 
estimate  us  we  can  of  the  amount  of  these  funds  that  can  be  used 
effectively  to  strengthen  American  education  Avhilc  they  are  still 
available. 


Mr.  Flood.  Among  the  accomplishments  you  list  in  your  justifica- 
tions is  a  project  where  you  have  15  students  in  a  9-month  program  in 
India  to  study  the  Indian  languages.  What  benefits  were  derived  from 
this  project  ? 

Dr.  Leestka.  That  is  a  good  examplcj  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  of  projects  which  this  appropriation  assists.  At  one 
end  we  have  the  highly  specialized  advanced  training  for  those  doc- 
toral students  who  are  going  to  become  top  flight  specialists  in  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  case,  the 
studente  enrolled  in  the  project  you  referred  to  are  developing  a  level 
of  proficiency  in  those  languages  that  ^vill  make  them  among  the  top 
dozen  or  20  specialists  in  Indian  studies  in  American  higher  education. 

Mr.  Flood.  ^Yhy  do  you  think  this  is  important  ? 

'  EESTMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  permit  we  would  be 
pleab^  to  provide  for  the  record  the  number  of  native  speakers  of 
the  languages  Avhich  are  listed  in  that  project.  I  think  you  would  be 
impressed  with  the  numbers  of  people  who  speak  those  as  their  sole 
and  native  tongue.  They  are  Hindi-Urdu,  125  million;  Marathi,  50 
million;  Tamil,  48  million. 

India,  as  you  know,  has  something  like  14  state  languages. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  about  countries  other  than  India  ? 

Dr.  Lbbstma.  Otlier  important  national  languages  for  which  ad- 
vanced training  programs  abroad  are  assisted  froni  this  appropria- 
tion and  the  numoers  of  people  who  speak  the  language  are:  Arabic, 
115  million;  Polish,  38  million;  Serbo-Croatian,  15  million. 


Mr.  Flood.  Your  plans  for  1974  indicate  an  emphasis  on,  and  I 
quote  you,  "Sectors  of  American  education  where  study  of  the  mod- 
ern world  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.'' 

That  is  quite  an  indictment.  What  sectors  of  American  education 
have  you  in  your  ivory  towers  determined  are  obsolete  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  I  do  not  think  the  term  obsolescence  is  quite  fair  in 
this  context. 

Mr.  Flood.  Not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  What  is  wrong  with  ob- 


Dr.  Leestma.  I  think  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  curricula  of  most 
undergraduate  education,  most  secoii^dary  education,  most  elementary 
education,  you  would  find  that  in  very  few  instances  indeed  is  any^sub- 
stantial  attention  paid  to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  something 
like  85  percent  of  the  population  exists,  and  where  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  the  world's  population  will  exist  in  the  next  20  to  30  years. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  curricula  of  almost  any  of  American  educa- 
tion, you  will  find  somev^attehtion  to  Western  Europe*  yen  will  fibnd 
little  attention  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  or  China  on 


PROJECT  IN  INDLtV 


PACE  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


solete  ?  That  is  a  pretty  good  word. 
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to  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  other  places  that 
increasingly  help  shape  our  future. 

What  little  material  is  in  the  curriculum  tends  to  be  outdated 
and  obsolete,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  simply  misleading.  What  this 
appropriation  permits  is  some  sophisticated  attention  to  develi  ping 
curricuhmi  materials  for  teaching  about  the  world ;  it  helps  develop 
specialists  for  veaching training,  et  cetera. 

As  you  know,  substantial  portions  of  the  American  population  come 
from  at  least  two  of  the  countries  which  arc  covered  by  this  appropria- 
tion, Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes ;  that  is  so. 

ETHNIC  HERITAGE  IN  AMERICA 

Dr.  Leestma.  This  appropriation,  therefore,  is  particularly  relevant 
to  important  parts  of  the  ethnic  heritage  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  ha\^e  always  believed  strongly  about  this.  I  think  that 
a  man  can  have  two  loves.  He  can  love  his  wife  and  he  can  love  his 
mother  with  equal  intensity  but  with  different  kinds  of  love.  You  can 
love  the  United  States  of  America,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  a  bit  of  love  for  the  land  fron;  which  your  people 
came. 

I  have  110  time  for  these  second  generation  people  who  say,  "I  am  a 
hundred  percent  American."  What  am  I,  99  percent?  This  is  the 
I.mited  States  of  America.  We  ai^  all  minorities.  Everybodj^  is  a, 
minority  of  some  kind.  What  is  the  matter  with  that?  Nothmg  at 
all.  We  are  missing  sbmething,  at  least  I  think  so. 

Dr.  Leestma,  We  wholeheaiiedly  concur,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  one 
of  the  encouraging  trends  in  the  United  States — 

Mr,  Flood.  1  do  not  want  you  to  get  carried  away.  I  am  not  talking 
about  dollars,  I  am  talking  atont  peoi)U\ 

Dr.  Leestma.  We  are,  too.  We  are  ti*ying  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  Americans  appreciate  more  fully  the  ethnic  heiitage  flmt  each 
one  of  us  represents,  as  well  as  the  ethnic  heritage  of  otliers  in  our 
society. 

It  so  happens,  fortunately — and  I  wish  it  wnire  true  in  many  more 
countries  than  it  is  now— t'l)at  excess  foreign  currencies  exist  which 
we  caii  use  effectively  to  Jielp  iiici'case  intercultural  undei-standing. 

AWAREXKSr.  or  FOREIGN  CULTURES 

Mr.  Pati^en.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  may,  when  the  Korean  war  broke 
out,  we  were  going  to  send  a  large  number  of  men  over  there.  What 
was  our  position  as  a'natioa^vitli  respect  to  people  who  knew  enough. 
Korean  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  military  forces  ?  As  a  nation  did 
we  havi  people  who  could  speak  Korean  that  we  could  call  upon  to 
act  as  interpreters^ 

Mr.  Flood.  ,  We  had  ahouta  corporal's  guard. 

Mr.  Patten.  Or  foreign  intelligence? 

Let  us  be  specific.  We  went  into  Korea.  What  did  America  know 
about  Korea  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  They  could  not  spell  it 
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Dr»  Leestma.  That  dramatizes  our  national  ignorance  of  tlie  area 
at  that  time.  But  because  of  the  sustained  accumulations  under  title 
VI  we  now  luvve  in  this  countiy  a  small  group  of  experts  on  that 
country  and  on  many  other  countries. 

Mr.  Patten.  Let  us  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Suppose  for 
the  i:)urposes  of  the  State  Department,  the  military,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, generally,  ive  do  have  need — and  also  for  business  purposes — 
to  have  more  people  to  Russia.  You  mentioned  how  many  languages 
in  India?  How  many  must  there  be  in  Russia? 

Dr.  Leestma.  It  is  a  very  interesting  question.  While  Russian  is 
the  most  commonly  and  widely  spoken  in  that  nation,  many  other  lan- 
guages are  spoken  ^here,  too.  Not  many  people  realize  that  Russia 
IS  not  a  cultu^'ally  homogeneous  society  to  the  extent  that  a  number 
of  ct  viitries  are.  Tnc  officiarnanie.  of  that  nation  is  of  coui*so.  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  no  two  of  the  15  republics  are 
alike.         •  _ 

Mr.  Paiten.  Say  we  have  people  in  Leningrad  who  are  able  tr 
read  and  write  in  Russian  and  conduct  business  for  our  embassy  ana 
the|liko,  if  we  sent  him  to  Mongolia,  would  that  be  a  different  bull 
giunG't? 

-y7-Dr!  Leetsma.  It  would. 

OTllKK  COUNTIUES'  KNOWLEDGE  ABOU'r  AMEKICA 

Mr.  Pati'en.  That  is  not  my  question. 

^ly  question  is  j  ast  the  opposite.  What  does  Russia^  do  so  they  have 
enough  qualified  people  to  know  our  habits  and  culture  and  our  lan- 
guage, to  read  our  papers  and  engineering  and  science  magazines? 
Do  they  make  a  better  effoi-t  than  we  do  in  this  direction  of  educating 
enough  people  who  will  be  knowledgeable  about  Egypt^  about  the 
Moslems,  about  the  Indians?     '    y  ' 

Mr.  Flood.  You  mean  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  Pattex.  Yes.  How  much  effort  do  they  put  in  compared  to  your 
minion? 

Dr.  LEETS^rA.  Your  question  is  a  fundamental  one,  sir.  In  terms  of 
the  study  of  English  and  of  the  English-.speaking  world,  the  Soviets 
make  an  extensive  effort.  If  you  could  see  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  English  language  traiinng  at  dirterent  levels  of  instruction  ancl 
their  total  tr.  nslation  effort,  you  would  be  impressed. 

Bear  in  mind  tlieir  task  is  a  good  bit  easier  tlnui  ours,  because  in 
America  virtually  everyone  speaks  English  and,  of  course,  in  England 
they  speak  English. 

Mr.  Flood.  English  is  a  very  irregular  and  difficult  language  to 
learn.  It  is  marvelous  that  these  fo!*eign  people  learn  it.  Many  of 
these  languages  are  comparatively  easy  to  learn  because  they  follow 
definite  rules  of  grammar  and  spelling.  The  English  language  docs  iipt. 

I  always  admire  the  immigrants  who  learn  English, (which  is  irreg- 
ular and  tough  to  learn. 

;  Dr.  Leestma.  Mr.  Chairman,  yon  are  right  on  your  linguistics,  and 
-I  share  your  adniiration  for  those  who  learn  English  as  their  for- 
eign language.  I  did  not  speak  as  clearly/ as  I  should  have.  My  point 
is  that  it  is  easier  for  the  Soviets  to  copo^with  us  becau.se  they  only  have 
to  learn  one  language. 
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Mr.  Patten-.  What  did  Japan  do  about  English?  We  are  talking 
about  using  some  of  these  foreign  currencies  to  tlie  extent  of  $3  million 
and  d  are  hesitating.  The  only  reason  you  did  not  cut  this  is  because 
it  is  not  your  money. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  We  are  here  in  support  of  the  $3  million  because  we 
think  it  can  be  used  f oi*  a  very  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Patten.  You  stick  to  that. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr,  Leestma.  May  I  extend  my  conmient  quickly  ?  You  also  asked  a 
second  question  about  what  do  the  Japanese  do.  With  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  jnsert  some  information  for  the  record  relevant  to  the 
Soriet  Unioii  and  Japan.  In  addition  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  each 
member  of  the  committee  a  recent  publication  of  our  organization 
which  summarizes  the  Soviet  program  in  international  studies.  It  is 
entitled  "Soviet  Programs  in  International  Education."  I  tliink  yon 
would  find  it  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  certainly  would. 

[The  information  follows :] 

According  to  the  most  reliable  estimates  currently  available,  approximately 

9  miUlon  students  in  grades  5-10  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  studying  English,  and 
abouc  ^00,000  students  in  higher  education  are  studying  English.  In  the  United; 
States,  about  23,000  students  in  grades  7-12  are  studying  Russian  and  aliout 
30,000  students  in  higher  education  are  studying  RuHsian. 

Here  is  some  interesthig  population  and  language  data  on  the  U.S.S.K.  from 
the  flrst  summary  of  the  1970  cenaus,  as  reported  in  the  September  1972  issue  of 
Soviet  Life,  a  Soviet  Government  publication : 

Twenty- two  nationalities  number  more  than  1  million.  The  most  numerous  arc 
tho  Russian  with  129  nUUion,  Ukrainian  with  40.1  million,  Uzbek  with  9.2  mil- 
lion, Byelorussian  with  9  million,  Tatar  with  5.9  million,  Kazakli  with  5.3  mil- 
lioit^  Azerbaijanian  with  4.4  million,  American  with  3.5  million,  and  the  Georgian 
with  3.2  million. 

Twenty-eight  natlonaUties  have  populations  of  from  .100,000  to  1  miUion  and 

10  nationalities  have  populations  of  from  50,000  to  100,000.  There  are  dozens  of 
other  nations  and  nationalities  besides.  In  all  union  republics  the  numerical 
growth  of  the  nation  that  gave  its  name  to  the  republic  was  accompanied  by  a 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  of  other  nationalities.  Territories  with  etbtvicaiiy 
mixed  populations  are  growing. 

The  national  structure  of  the  population  has  changed  somewhat  due  to  the 
different  rates  of  natural  population  growth  of  the  different  nationalities : 
The  percentage  of  some  has  increased,  while  that  of  others  has  declined.  The 
rate  of  natural  growth  is  highest  for  ]\e  Uzbek,  Tajik,  and  Turkmen  peoples. 
However,  under  socialism  these  demographic  processes  do  not  lead  to  political 
or  social  complications.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  that  socialism  provides  scope 
for  the  freeidemographic  movement  of  each  nation. 

NATIONAI.  LANGUAGES 

The  percentage  of  people  speaking  their  mother  tongue  is  high,  as  a  rule, 
amounting  to  fvom  80  to  90  percent.  At  the  same  time  the  census  returns  show 
that  the  nations  and  nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  freely  chosen  the 
Riisslan  language  for  muttial  communication.  This  is  evident  from  the' following 
table:  .  .. 

*  Millions 

People  with  a  fluent  command  of  Russian-,  j  ^  183.  7 

^      Russians^  — -  .  ■   128.9 

-Other  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.RJ      54.  S 

As  we  see,  76  percent  of  the  population  speaks  Russian  fluently,  which,  apart 
froni  Russians,  includes  approximately  half  the  non-Russian  population.  The 
following  facts  are  also  revealing.  All  in  all,  141.8  million  people  (as  against 
124j1  million  In  1950)  jgave  Russian  as  their  mother  tongue  in  this  census,  ui- 
eluding  128.8  million  Russians  and  13  million  people  of  other  nationalities.  In 
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1950,  10.2  million  people  of  other  nationalities  gave  Russian  as  their  mother 
tongue.  A  considerable  number,  4.2  percent  of  the  population,  gave  the  languages 
of  other  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ius  their  second  liuent  hingiiage. 

The  considerable  and  increasing  significance  of  Russian  as  an  international 
language  of  sriencc  is  dramatized  in  the  lead  article  in  the  March  1D73  news- 
letter of  the  American  Asso?iation  of  Tea^^hers  of  Slavic  and  Easter^  European 
Languages : 

Russian  as  a  Language  of  Science:  No.  2  and  Growing 

From  a  recent  issue  of  Bioscience  (Dec.  1072),  we  find  support  for  the  study 
of  Russian  in  an  article  by  I.  L.  Kosin.  According  to  his  research  into  the  lan- 
guages used  in  written  scientific  materials,  "English  is  the  leader,  with  Russian 
firmly  in  second  place.  This  order  applies  to  .  .  ,  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
mathematics,  hiological  sciences.''  This  statement  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  of  materials  recently  covered  by  major  abs"tractlng  services : 
{Source :  above  article) 


Russian.. 
German.. 
French.*- 
Japanese. 
Spanish.. 
Others... 


Meteoro  logical 
and  seoastra- 

Chemical       Biological  Mathematical  physical 
abstracts       abstracts         reviews  abstracts 
(1969)  (1969)        )  (1969)  (1970) 


55.9     .  61.0  58.5  71.7 

24.2  15.3  16.6  14.4 

6.1  6.8  6.2  5.0 

4.1  5.3  12.5  2.9 

4.3  2.2   1.0 

.3  2.3  1.0  .4 

4.8  7.1  .           5.2  h2 


The  trend  is  toward  increasing  importance  of  Russian.  For  instance,  Russian 
articles  covered  by  Chemical  Abstracts  grew  from  16.8  percent  in  1958  to  24.2 
percent  of  the  1369  total,  while  German  dropped  from  9,7  percent  in  1958  to  0.1 
percent  and  French  shrunk  from  5.5  percent  to  4.4  percent 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  Russian  is  a  major  language  of  science.  Furthermore, 
on  tho  basis  of  a'l  long-time  trends,  it  should  remain  in  that  position  for  the 
forseeable  future.  The  degree  of  Its  relative  importance  varies,  of  course,  from 
discipline  to  discipline. 

An  o'vvious  question  then  suggests  itself :  If  Russian  is  so  inixxjrtant,  then  why 
ij>  it  that  in  our  schools  science  students  generally  ignore  Russian  ?  In  Mr.  Kosin's 
opinion,  tho  major  reason  is  tradition.  For  yer,i!S,  German  and  French  were  the 
languages  of  choice  for  most  scientists  in  this  country.  Because  faculties  are 
creatures  of  their  own  education  experiences,  they  tend  to  recommend  the  study 
of  the  same  language  they  themselves  studied.  As  we  all  know,  traditions  die 
hard,  and  the  tradition  of  encouraging  science  students  to  study.  German  and 
French  in  lieu  of  Russian  is  no  exception. 

There  are  additional  reasons,  Mr.  Kosin  fbrthrightlv  asserts,  for  this  "blind 
spot"  in  the  field  of  vision  of  American  scientists.  One,  of  course,  is  "the  nearly 
total  ignorance  of  Russian  on  the  part  of  the  average  scientist  This  being 
so,  he  dismisses  Russian,  because  he  cannot  use  it."  Another  reason  is  the  deeply 
ingrained  suspicion  "that  Soviet  science  is  somehow  'second  rate.'  Fortunately 
for  this  country,  this  intellectual  aberration  is  on  the  way  out." 

Many  American  scientists' think  they  have  discovered  a  way  out  of  their  ig- 
norance of  Russian  by  using  abstracts  in  Engliuli.  One  might  ai'igue  that  the 
existence  of  these  transJations  would,  mitigate  against  the  learning  of  Russian. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Tlie  time  lag  that  exists  today,  between  the  appeararce  of  a 
Russian  language  article  and  Hs  translation  is  averaging  12  months.  Further- 
more, in  spite  of  millions  of  dollars  being  sjpent  on  translations  every  year,  the 
list  of  Soviet  journals  in  translation  is  woefully  brief. 

Kosin  concludes  with  the  following;  The  pLiin  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
Russian  is  inixwrtant  as  a  communication  tool  in  science,  and  its  importance 
it:  steadily  growing.  When  this  infonnation,  based  on  indisputable  facts,  ly&rme- 
ates  our  social  arid  professional  environment,  science-oriented  students  will  be- 
come more  selective  in  deciding  on  the  first  foreign  language  to  study.  For  moKt 
of  them,  common  f  ense  will  point  to  Ru^isinn. 
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(Gary  I*.  Harris,  418  Armstronf,  Hall,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  26506.) 

In  Japan,  foreign  language  is  an  elective  course  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 
Most  stu(leiiC8  elect  to  study  a  foreign  language  and  the  majonty  of  these  chose 
English.  Foreign  language  study  is  reciuired  at  the  senior  high  level  and  English 
remains  the  language  of  the  majority  of  students.  At  the  miiversity  level,  for- 
eign language  study  is  required  in  all  degree  programs  ami,  again,  most  students 
study  English,  Thus,  most  Japan oS(i  high  school  and  college  graduates  have  had 
several  years  study  of  English. 

Mr.  Mi  did. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairnmn. 

rilOJECTS  IN  rOLAND 

Dr.  Lecstma,  you  remember  last  year  we  had  a  little  discussioji  witli 
respect  to  the  projects  in  Poland,  particularly  those  having  to  do 
with  studies  of  local  government. 

Dr.  Leestaia.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIicHE...  I  was  particularly  bugged  because  of  a  professor  we 
once  liad  at  B>'adley  University,  who  left  and  went  to  Wright  State 
University  and  he  turns  up  here  with  a  grant  to  study  local  gnverii- 
ment  in  Poland.  It  involves  some  $13,275.  Was  that  u  l-3^ear  proposi- 
tion? 

Dr.  Leestma.  Yes,  it  was.  In  fact,  virtually  all  of  our  programs 
uro  1-year  progi*ams. 

Mr.  MiuHfjj.  Has  that  been  completed,  for  example,  that  specific 
one  ? 

Dr»  Leestjsea.  It  should  have  been.  I  cannot  tell  you  for  sure  out  of 
my  head,  but  barring  any  unusual  complications,  it  certainly  should 
have  been  by  now. 

Mr.  MiciitL.  Why  don't  avc  have,  then,  some  explanation  here  in  the 
recoi'd  of  just  what  we  found  out  after  spending  those  Polish  zloty's 
in  the  amount  of  $13,200?  , 

Dr.  Leestma.  It  is  a  fair  question  and  we  would  be  glad  to  provide 
theanswer  for  the  record.  ./  .  J 

[The  infoiTuation  follows :] 

Results  of  Kesearoh  on  Local  Government  in  Poland 

The  facuUy  researcli  project  you  ask  about  was  concerned  with  iocal  govein- 
ment  in  Poland.  It  was  conducted  in  1971-72  and  li^is  i-esulted  in  new  course 
offerings,  the  preparation  of  several  articles  for  pubUcation,  the  collection  of  a 
number  of  source  mat<^rial?  on  government  in  Poland  today,  and  has  increased 
the  grantee^s  language  ski^    and  general  knowledge  of  Poland. 

The  fellowship  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Reed  M.  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  at  Wright  State  Unlversityr  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  formal 
aflaiiation  in  Poland  mth  the  Jagellonian  University  in  Cracow  facilitated  Dr. 
Smithes  research.  This  relationship  provided  him  with  a  research  adviser  from 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Science  at  the  University,  contacts  with  Polish 
students  and  scholars  conducting  studies  of  the  Polish  postwar  political  sys- 
tem, and  access  to  library  and  other  facilities. 

Dr.  Smith  conducted  interviews  with  over  100  local  government  officials  in 
25  different  localities,  and  informally  held  discussions  with  officials  of  the 
local  Peoples  CJounclls. 

Among  the  teaching  and  research  resources  he  was  able  to  bring  back  to  the 
United  States  were  a  number  of  publications  on  local  government  in  Poland 
including  information  on  such  topics  as  government  policies,  public  attitudes* 
and  social  change.  He  also  collected  a  D-niontii  file  of  the  local  dally  newspaper 
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from  Cracow  containing  siumrariea  of  speeches  by  government  oflQcials,  reports 
of  party  meetings  and  congresses,  production  reports,  et  cetera,  whicli  sliould 
prove  of  special  value  In  comparing  various  Communist  and  non-Communist 
systems. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  Poland,  he  prepared  several  articl**.^  on  political  and 
educational  topics.  These  include:  "A  Visit  to  a  People's  Council  Meeting  in 
Rural  Poland/'  "The  Operation  of  the  People's  ■  vuncils  In  Rural  Poland," 
"Higher  Education  in  Poland,"  and  ** Structure,  Personnel,  and  Turnover  of  the 
Local  People's  Councils."  His  observatlonjs  of  the  Polish  national  elections  in 
March  1972  will  form  the  basis  for  another  article  which  will  analyze  the  system 
and  process  of  elections  In  Poland. 

While  in  Poland,  he  was  invited  to  the  Madame  Curie  State  University  in  Lub- 
lin to  lecture  to  English-speaking  students  on  the  teaching  of  political  science  in 
American  colleges  and  unlver;sltles.  A  translation  of  Dr.  Smi  th's  paper  on  this 
topic  appear  in  a  journal  of  the  Institute  of  Political  Science  at  Jagel- 
lonlan  University. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  experience  abroad,  In  fall  1973  Mr.  Smith  will  offer 
students  at  Wright  State  University  a  course  on  Soviet  government  and  a  new 
course  on  the  governmonts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  was  helpful  last  year  when  you  placed  in  the  record 
the  selection  process  for  applicants. 
Dr.LEESTMA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel,  And  what  is  needed  to  qualify? 

I  won't  ask  for  that  to  be  repeated  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Leestma,  The  process  and  criteria  have  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Michel.  We  are  trying  to  cut  down  on  our  printing  costs  but  if 
we  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  hearings  beginning  on  page 
933  of  part  II  of  the  1973  appropriation  bill,  there  is  a  complete  recitiv- 
tion  of  those  requirements.  I  think  that  would  be  sufficient  for  my 
own  purposes.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 

RESF^RCH  FELLOWSHIPS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Muirhead,  you  are  again  rcq[uesting  $3  million  for 
this  program,  the  same  as  for  the  last  3  years.  With  part  of  this  money 
you  offer  research  fellowships  abroad  for  doctoral  candidates  engaged 
in  dissertation  research.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  discontinuing  pro- 
grams here  in  this  country  because  of  a  surpiio-  of  Ph.  D's.  Wlmt  is 
the  difference? 

Dr.  Leestaia.  There  are  two  differences  that  should  be  noted. 
First,  the  funds  under  this  appropriation— excess  foreign  curren- 
cies—provide the  opportunity  for  field  research  for  a  small  number 
of  carefull;^  selected  advance  students.  This  financial  assistance 
makes  possible  jBrst-hand  research  experience  in  the  country  or  lan- 
guage in  which  the  student  is  si>ecializing.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
such  field  experience  in  the  effective  training  of  top-flight  specialists  in 
other  cultures.  Without  such  assistance  as  this  appropriation  provides 
to  help  meet  the  substantial  additional  cpsts  involved  in  field  study 
abroad,  the  qualitative  dimension  of  Ph.  D.  training  for  language  and 
area  specialists  would  suff'er. 

Second,  while  there  is  a  surplus  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  many  fields,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  for  the  NDEA  title  VI  graduates.  The 
employment  record  continues  to  be  commendable.  Approximately  98 
percent  of  those  receiving  doctorates  from  the  106  NDEA  title  V I 
centers  in  1972  are  gainfully  employed. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECT  IN  MOROCCO 

Mr.  SiJwvER.  One  of  the  projects  funded  by  this  program  sent  25 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  from  Bucks  Couut;^,  Pa,, 
and  faculty  members  from  Temple  University  to  Morocco.  This  was 
supposed  to  improve  the  ability  of  Bucks  County  teachers  to  meec 
recent  State  requirements.  Tell  us  more  about  this* 

"^Vhat  arc  the  rest  of  the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  going  to  do  to 
meet  these  requirements? 

Dr.  Leestma*  The  curriculum  development  project  conducted  by 
Temple  University  in  conjunction  with  Bucks  County  schools  is  one 
of  six  group  projects  abroad  assisted  under  this  appropriation  in  1971 
and  1972  aimed  at  helping  school  systems  and  teacher  education  in- 
stitutions in  Pennsylvania  effectively  carry  out  State  requirements 
for  interdisciplinaiy  courses  in  world  cultures.  These  State  require- 
ments include  2  years  in  grades  7  throuffh  12  and  selected  units  itt  the 
elementary  school  level  on  patterns  of  living  arourd  the  world. 

The  project  you  cite  brought  together  an  interdisoiplinary  team  of 
teachers,  a  media  specialist,  and  school  of  education  faculty  members 
for  an  academic  program  of  lectun^s  and  curriculum  development 
projects.  Since  returning  from  Morocco,  the  teachers  have  enrolled 
in  a  seminar  at  Temple  to  prepare  both  printed  and  audio- visual  ma- 
terials to  be  shared  ^vith  other  teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Individual  participants  in  the  seminar  have  condi<cted  inservice 
workshox^^  in  Bucks  Oounty  and  other  parts  of  the  State  to  instruct 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  about  other  cultures.  They  are  also 
working  with  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  at  Bloomsburg  State 
College,  Lock  Ha-ven  State  College,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College, 
Kutztown  State  College,  and  Lehigh  University. 

Bloomsburg  State  College  has  invited  seminar  participants  to  con- 
duct a  2- Week,  3-credit  graduate  course  on  teaching'  about  other  cul- 
tures during  the  summer  of  1973.  Members  of  the  seminar  group  are 
now  prepanng  to  present.  Teaching  about  Morocco,  to  more  than  100 
participants  at  one  of  the  annual  conventions  of  Pennsylvania  teachers. 

To  insure  that  this  project  will  have  a  broad  and  continumg  im- 
pact, learning  packets  organized  around  themes  such  as  life  in  one 
Moroccan  village,  ways  oi  making  a  living,  and  a  day  in  the  life  of  a 
Moroccan  storyteller,  wnll  be  made  available  at  cost  to  schools  in 
Pc?nj?sylvania  and  in  other  States.  The  project  director  estimates  that 
products  of  the  seminar  have  already  reached  150  schools  and  140,000 
students  in  the  State. 

Thus,  every  effort  is  made  to  multiply  the  experience  of  teachers  and 
teacher-traiaers  who  have  the  opport\mity  to  participate  in  such  field 
seminars  a'  l'oad.  Hopefully,  additional  teachers  and  teachev^  trainers 
from  other  communities  and  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  similar  field  experience  abroad  in  future  years. 
Through  improved  inservice  and  preservice  programs,  an  increasing 
immber  of  the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  better  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  enlightened  State  requirements  concerning  intercultural 
understanding. 
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EMPHASIS  TOWARD  STUDY  OF  MODERN  WORLD 

Mr.  Shriver*  On  page  88  it  states  the  program  will  emphasize  those 
sectors  of  American  education  where  study  of  tlie  modern  world  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  What  does  this  mean? 

Dr.  Leestma,  It  n^eans  the  social  studies,  the  arts,  and  the  humani- 
ties at  most  levels  of  American  education.  Traditionally,  the  schools 
devoted  little  attention  to  the  non-Western  world  or  to  the  increas- 
ingly important  international  dimensions  of  domestic  problems — bal- 
ance of  payments,  world  trade,  environmental  pollution,  et  cetera. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  educational  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions. State  boards  of  education,  and  school  districts  have  begun  to 
realize  the  need  for  renovating  curricula  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  contemporary  world.  For  example,  offices  of  interna- 
tional programs  have  recently  been  established  in  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  the 
AmesiGfen  Council  on  Education,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  their  mem- 
ber institutions  and  organizations  in  international  studies.  The  288 
institutions  belonging  to  the  American  Association  ^f  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  nave  made  international  studies  a  priority  for  the 
1970's. 

Some  States,  for  example,  California,  Georgia,  Indiana.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee,  and  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  have  recentlj^  modified  curriculum  require- 
ments to  include  more  emphasis  on  intematrdnal  and  comparative 
studies.  A  number  of  the  projects  assisted  under  this  appropriation 
are  specifically  designed  to  help  develop  the  expertise  I'equi red  to 
effectively  carry  out  these  new  requirements.  North  Carolina  provides 
a  good  example.*  In  197l  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
adopted  a  new  social  studies  curriculum  guide  which  calls  for  the 
stuay  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  in  grade  7,  and  a  cross- 
cultural  approach  to  these  areas  in  grade  10.  Teacher  workshops  and 
a  television  series  on  "Cultures:  Asia  and  Africa"  are  being  used  to 
help  teachers  successfully  implement  the  State  mandate.  Educators 
trained  in  projects  abroad  under  the  special  foreign  currency .p_rogram 
play  important  leadership  roles  in  these  workshops  and  in  developing 
related  curriculum  materials. 

Teacher  education  is  a  particularly  important  area  of  concern  to 
us,  because  of  the  multiplier  effect  it  represents.  Nearly  half  of  the  in- 
stitutions selecting  paiticipants  for  group  projects  abroad  in  fiscal 
year  1972  were  member  institutions  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

LAXGTTAGE  TRAINING  AND  AREA  STUDIES 

Mr.  SHRmiR.  You  sav  this  program  is  needed.  We  earlier  heard  re- 
quests to  phase  out  and  eliminate  the  foreign  language  training  pro- 
gram under  title  VI  of  NDEA  because  there  is  no  great  national 
interest  involved.  This  seems  inconsistent.  Would  you  explain  the 
difference? 


i 

 \ 

) 
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Dr.  LiEEsraA.  There  is  a  national  interest  involved,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  priorities.  The  decision  to  phase  out  the  NDEA  title  VI  program 
in  the  United  States  was  a  judgment  based  on  priorities  within  the 
constraints  of  available  funds. 

However,  it  was  apparent  that  institutions  do  require  some  external 
assistance-tp  help  in  meeting  the  additional  costs  involved  in  selected 
research  and  training  acti^ities  which  are  best  conducted  abroad. 
Accordingly,  we' propose  to  continue  the  use  of  a  modest  amount  of 
U.S.-owned  excess  foreign  currencies  for  carefully  planned  projects 
in  areas  where  further  program  activity  seems  highly  desirable. 

TKOIiLEMS  IN  COXDUCTING  PROJECTS   IN  EGYPT  AND  INDIA 

Mr.  Shriver.  On  pa^e  90  you  say  you  had  a  carryover  from  fiscal 
1972  because  of  "sensitive  political  situations  in  certain  foreign  cur- 
rency countries  at  the  close  of  the  1972  fiscal  year  which  necessitated 
the  cancellation  or  postponement  of  some  projects,  pending  the  is- 
suance of  new  guidelines  on  educational  programs  by  these  govern- 
ments.-' Explain  that.  Wliy  did  you  need  to  use  the  funds  at  all  if  you 
had  these  problems  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  As  noted  earlier,  the  "sensitive  political  situations" 
occurred  in  two  important  countries,  Egypt  and  India.  The  extent  of 
the  problem  was  not  apparent  until  }veTl  along  in  the  program  cvcle. 
As  you  know,  the  program  involved  in  this  appropriation  is  forward- 
funded. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  the  tense  political  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
resulted  in  a  last -minute  cancellation  by  the  Egyptian  Government  of 
four  out  of  seven  proposed  group  projects.  Over  the  past  several 
monthsj  however,  the  situation  is  Egypt  appears  to  have  eased  and 
OE-assisted  projects  are  now  being  carried  out.  We  anticipate  that 
the  projects  to  be  funded  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  re- 
quest will  proceed  with  out  significant  delay. 

The  case  of  India  is  a  little  more  complicated.  In  addition  to  the 
somewhat  strained  relations  between  India  and  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing the  India-Pakistan  war,  the  Indian  Government  decided  to 
monitor  all  foreign  research  and  study  activities  in  India  much  more 
closely  than  had  previously  been  ^he  case.  The  new  Government  of 
India  guidelines  for  project  planning  and  approval  were  not  fully 
developed  until  winter,  1972-73,  and  the  delay  in  their  issuance  unfor- 
tunately resulted  in  some  further  project  postponements  or  cancella- 
tions. 

While  some  aspects  of  ^the  new  ^lidelines  for  educational  projec*>s 
in  India  require  further  clarification,  we  now  have  sufficient  reason 
to  be  hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  serious  delays  in  Indian  approval 
of  OE  projects  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1973  or  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  We  stay  in  close  and  continuing  contact  with  both  the  Indian 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  the  American  Embassy  in  New  Delhi  to 
facilitate  program  planning  and  operations.  I  believe  we  can  be  opti- 
mistic about  the  future. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson, 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 


95-150  O  -  73  •       2  --  73 
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Justification  of  the  Budget  Estimates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  Am  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation  

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year. 

Total,  obligations  


1973 
Revised 

$  3,000,000 

638.105 


197A 
$  3,000,000 


3,638,105 


3,000,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Page 
Ref. 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


85     Grants  to  American  Institutions 
(Total  obligations)  


$  3,638,105      $  3,000,000     $  -638,105 


Qbllgfttlons  by  Object 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons   $       21,000  $       17,000     $  -4,000 

Other  services   343,000  3  4  3,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions   3^274,105        2. 640. 000  -634,1X)5 

Total  obligations  by  object   3,638,105  3,000,000  -638,105 


6 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  obligations   $  3,638,105 

1974  Estimated  obligations  ".-  3,000,000 

Net  change  .S^'   -638,105 

 ^  Base  Change  from  Base 

Decreases : 
A.  Program; 

1.    Grants  to  American  institutions   $  3,638,105  $  -638,105 

Total,  net  change  ■     -638,105 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Decreaaeq.: 
A.  Program; 

1.    Grants  to  American  institutions. — This  budget  requests  $3,000,000  each 
for  1973  and  1974.    The  decrease  in  estimated  obligations  is  tne  result  of 
Including,  in  the  1973  amount,  $638,105  brought  forward  from  1972. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


197A 


Legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
requested 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(P.L.  87-256;  Sections  102(b)(6)  anu  105('l))  


Indefinite 


Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954;  Section  lOA,  Special  Foreign  Currency  


Indefinite 


3,000,000 

( 


Mutual  Educational  and  Coltural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 


(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoeea  c*  this  Act,  the  President  is 
further  authorized  to  provide  fo'A^ 

(6)  promoting  modem  foi  iign  language  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  bv  sup- 
porting visits  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  in  sucn  scliools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  languages  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  culture  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  and  by  financing 
visits  by  teachers  from  those  countries  t )  ihe  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  foreign  Uiguige  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  collefpB,  an ^  universities; 


(d)  The  President  is  authorieed—' 

( 1 )  to  reserve  in  such  amounts  and  for  such  periods  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  prtMrrams  authorized 
by  subsections  102(a)(1)  andl(«(a)  (2)(i),and 

(2)  not  withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  to  use  in 
such  amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  not  restricted  by  agreemsnc 
with  the  foreign  nations  concerned,  for  any  proflrams  authorized 
by  this  Act, 

nny  currencies  of  foreign  natione  received  or  to  be  received  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof-— 

(i)  under  agreements  disposing  of  surplus  property  or  settling 
lendOease  and  other  war  accounts  concluaed  ntter  World  War  II; 

(ii)  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  loan  repayments,  including  inter- 
est, for  transactions  heretofore  or  hereafter  effected  under  the 
Agncultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  aa 

-  amended ; 

(iii)  in  repayment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  other  credit 
extended  or  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agvncy  thereof ;  or 

(iv)  as  deposits  tothe  account  of  the  TTntted  States  pursuant  to 
section  116(b)(6)  or  section  n6(h)  of  the  Economic  (Cooperation 
Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  or  anv  similar  pToriston  of  any  other  law. 


(P.I*  ar-2M) 


Skt.  102. 


Src.  105. 
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A^lcultnral  Trade  Development  and  Aaelstanec  Act  of  1954 

(P.L  4fl0.  BSd  CoufTwa) 

AN  ACT  To  tncnoae  the  coDiaiaptlQB  of  tbe  XJotted  States  asrtcnltnral  commodl' 
ties  Id  foreign  countries,  to  Inproye  tbe  forelfn  relation  uf  tlie  United  States, 
and  for  other  ptirpotea 

Be  it  eniicUd  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  cf  Representatives  of  tks 
Onited  States  of  America  »n  Congress  asaemhUdi  That  this  Act  may  bo 
cited  as  *he  "Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19M". 

SEa  2,  The  Congreas  hereby  declares  it  to  bo  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  expand  international  trade;  to  develop  and  expand 
export  mnrketa  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities;  to  use  the 
fibundant  afi^ciiUural  productivity  of  the  United  States  bo  combat 
huncer  and  malnutrition  and  to  cncnurai^j  economic  development  in 
the  aeveloping  countries,  with  particular  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
those  countries  tlint  are  determined  to  improve  their  own  agricultural 
production ;  and  to  promote  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
tfnited  States. 

•  •  •  •  •       -    •  • 

Sec.  104.  Not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  lawj  the  Presi- 
dent mav  use  or  enter  into  ap«ements  witn  foreign  countries  or  inter- 
national orpnni7.nt  ions  to  use  the  foreipi  currencies,  including  prin- 
cipal and  interest  from  loan  repayments,  which  accrue  in  connection 
mth  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  this  title  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  purposes : 

(a)  For  payment  of  United  States  obligations  (including  obli- 
gations entered  tn^o  pursuant  to  otherlegisTatian) ; 

(b)  For  carrying  out  programs  of  United  States  Government 
agencies  to— 

(2)  finance  with  not  lass  than  I  per  centrm  of  the  total 
sales  proceeds  received  each  year  in  each  country  activities  to 

tseist  international  educational  and  cultural  oxchango  and 
to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  the  resources  of  American, 
schools,  colfcges,  universities^  and  other  public  and  notiprofit 
educational  agencies  for  international  studies  and  research 
under  the  programn  authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Kxchange  Act  of  1061,  the  International  Education'  Act 
of  i9G6,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Elementary 
and  Sccondniy  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  tho  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967, 

(3)  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  sci* 
entific  and  technolQ|3:ica\  information  and  conduct  research 
and  supiM)rt  scientific  activities  ovei^eas  including  programs 
and  projecta  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  TJnited 
States  and  other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  indi- 
vidual regions  of  the  globe,  and  promote  and  support  pro* 
grama  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  edu* 
catipnat  developcunt,  family  planning,  health,  nutrition^  and 
sanitation; 

(5)  finance  undtr.  thfi  direotion  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, in  consultation  vith  the  Kational  Science  Foimdation 
and  other  interested  agencies^  (A)  programs  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign 
books,  periodicals^  and  other  materials  to  detormino  whether 
they  would  provide  information  of  technical  or  scientiKc 
significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether  such  hooks, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  an*  of  culturaJ  or  educational 
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aignilicaDcei  (B)  the  registry,  indexing:)  binding*  reproduc- 
tion, cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and  dxfisemination 
of  bnok«,  periodicals,  and  related  materiaJs  determined  to 
havesucli  significance;  and  (C>  the  acquisition  of  such  books, 

fieriodtc&Is,  and  other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  in 
ibraries  and  r^earch  centers  in  tite  United  States  specializ- 
ing in  the  anas  to  which  they  relate; 


SEC.  403.    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  including  such  amounts  as 
tnayjbe  required  to  maKe  payments  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  the 
Comniodity  Credit  Corporation  is  wt  reimbursed 
under  sections  l04(j)  and  105,  for  its  actual 
costs  incurred  or  to  be -incurred.    In  present- 
ing his  budget,   the  President  shall  classify 
expenditures  under  this  Act  as  expenditures  for 
international  affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. 
(7  U.S.C-  1733) 
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Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 


Year 

to  ConRress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$  800,000 

$  500,000 

$  500,000 

$  500,000 

1965 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500.000 

1966 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1967 

1.800,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1968 

7.400,0)0 

4,600,000 

1969 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1970 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1971 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3.000,000 

3,000,000 

1972 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1973 

3,000,000 

1974 

3,000,000 

o 

ERIC 
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Justification 

Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 


General  Statement 

Publlc*Law  83rd  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-43f>  (the  Ellender 

»\mendment),  and  Sections  102(b)(6)  and  105(d)  of  the  Mutur.l  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1951  authorize  the  use  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  derived  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodltlci.  abroad,  loan  repayments,  and  other 
sources  to  strengthen  the  International  dimensions  of  American  education  through 
tipportunltles  for  research  and  training  abroad.    The  countries  In  which  these  funds 
are  currently  available  are:    Arab  Republic  of  tgypt ,   India,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  Is  specifically  designed  to: 

1.  Increase  the  cadre  of  educators  who  can  communicate  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  and  foreign  cultures  to  their  students,  colleagues, 
and  communities; 

2.  Improve  the  professional  capabilities  of  existing  personnel  In 
International  studies; 

3.  Develop  curricula  and  Instructional  materials  for  teaching  about 
the  non-Western  world; 

4.  Offer  learning  experiences  In  other  cultures  to  selected  American 
educators  to  help  reduce  ethnocentrlsm  in  the  U.S.  et.ucatlonal 
system. 


Grants  to  American  Institutions 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
 Decrease 


3,000,000      3,000,000  — 
3,638,105      3,000,000         -  638,105 


Narrative 

Within  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  administered  by  ihe  Office  of 
Education,  the  major  program  categories  geared  to  national  need  are: 

1,    Group  Training  and  Curriculum  Development:    First-hand  study  and 
relevant  educational  experience  in  another  culture  as  well  as 
preparation  of  curriculum  guides  and  teaching  material*^  for  Im- 
proving Instruction  of  international  and  Intercultural  studies  for 
all  levels  of  the  American  educ.itlonal  system. 

Participants  Include  college  and  university  faculty  members,  deans 
of  -"nstrijctlon  and  coordinators  of  world  affairs  programs  In  com- 
munity colleges,  educational  leaders  at  the  State  level,  curriculum 
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consultants  and  supervisors,  school  administrators  with  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  In  educational  Innovation,  experienced  ele- 
mentary   nd  aecondary  school  teachers  and  se'  cted  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students  specializing  In  foreign  language, 
area  atudles,  and  world  affairs. 

2.  Advances  I-^nguage  Training;    Language  Instruction  and  cultural 
Immersion  In  special  summer  and  year-long  Intensive  programs  In 
selected  non-Vestern  languages,  such  as  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Arabic,  and  Hindi-Urdu,  for  teachers  and  prospective  tG.Tcher«  of 
foreign  language  and  area  studies. 

3,  Research  and  Studies:    Research  fellowships  for  the  production  of 
nevi  knowledge  by  key  faculty  nerabers  and  doctoral  candidates  en- 
gaged In  dlssertalon  research.    This  category  also  encompasses 
linguistic  studies,  preparation  of  forpign  language  tejttbooks, 
compilation  of  research  reference  materials  (Including  bibli- 
ographies and  translation  of  selected  foreign  publications  oa 
education),  and  comparative  education  studies  In  support  of  the 
Office  of  Education's  responsibility  for  keeping  abreast  of  educa- 
tional developments  in  other  countries. 

^.     Inter-institutional  Cooperative  Research:    Comparative  and  cross- 
cultural  studies  carried  out  Jointly  by  American  institutions  dnd 
Institutions  abroad.    Projects  focus  on  education  problems  and 
processes  which  the  cooperating  countries  share  and  which  ref le  :t 
DllEW  Education  Division  priorities  for  improving  American  education. 
Research  topics  Include  early  childhood  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  and  comparative  analyses  of  urban  and  environ- 
mental problems.    Grants  are  made  to  and  administered  by  the 
American  institutions  involved. 


Accomplishment a  in  Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  a  total  of  $2,6i2,230  was  obligated,  providing  assistance 
to  more  than  800  individuals  participaMng  ta  ilf  projects  conducted  in  India,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  Tunisia^  and  Morocco. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,367,542  helped  support  group  projects  abroad  for 
^training  and  curriculum  development  involving  615  advanced  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers from  all  levels  of  the  American  educational  spectrum;  $615,679  provided  advanced 
level  language  training  programs  for  205  students;  $396,0X4  supported  23  individual 
faculty  and  14  partially-funded  doctoral  research  fellowships;  $161,663  funded  5 
contracts  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  language  textbooks;  $54,682  was  utilized 
for  bibliographic  projects  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and  $46,650  assisted  two  inter-institutional  cooperative  research  grants. 

Representative  examples  of  projects  assisted  under  the  Special  Foreign  Currency 
Program  in  1972  Include: 

1.  Fifteen  American  graduate  students  in  South  Asian  studies, 
selected  through  a  national  comp  itition  by  the  American  Institute 
o£  Indian  Studies,  participated  in  a  9-month  program  at  an  Indian 
university  for  l:itenBive  advanced  instruction  in  one  of  three 
major  Indian  lan??Aages:    Hindi-Urdu,  Marathi,  or  Tamil. 

2.  Twenty  full-year  K^^^^ate  students  and  30  suimner  students,  each 
with  at  least  two  years*  previous  study  of  Arabic,  engaged  in  a 
formal  program  of  intensive  language  and  area  study  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo.    The  program  was  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Arabic  Studies  Alroad  (CASA) ,  a  coi\aor\:ium  of  nine 
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American  universities  created  to  improve  Anerlcdn  teaching  and 
scholarship  related  to  the  Middle  East.    Students  were  recruited 
through  national  ccinp6 1 1  tlons »    The  Instruct lon3l  ids t er ial s  d 
veloped  at  CASA  were  made  available  to  Institutions  In  the  tV  lted 
States. 

3.    Twenty-four  te,.chers  and  prospective  teachers  of  ^iiai  studies 
participated  In  a  curriculum  development  semlno*.  In  Iruia 
sponsored  by  Nev  York  University  as  the  f Ir- u  phase  of  a  new 
j'summer  M.A.  program  which  prepares  sfw^jnts  to  teach  non-Western 
studies  in  secondary  schools.    The  ti  c;liers  spert  the  sumner  of 
1972  studying  under  Indian  prof es"  -s  and  d'"  ■ -loplng  xrurrlculum 
materials  on  contemporiir y  IndJ=  which  are  available  at  cost  to 
teachers  of  Asian  studies.    T^lnce  complf-lon  of  the  seminars,  the 
teachers  have  met  twice  '  j  review,  cM^^uate,  ard  exchange  project 
results. 

^»     Another  projecr,  xxanducted  In  Morocco,   enabled  25  elementary  and 
secondary  p'^iool  teachers  frora  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
faculty  timbers  from  Temple  University  to  participate  in  a  summer 
seml'-rv-  for  curriculum  , development .    Upon  their  return,  the 
.  ~  tp^-icliers  participated  in  a  3-credlt  graduate  course  at  Temple 

ihlverslty  to  develop  specific  Instructional  offerings.  Including 
audio-visual  aids.    Temple  University  faculty  will  work  directly 
with  the  te'achers  In  testing  the  materials  throughout  Bucks  County 
schools.    The  project  was  designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  Bucks 
County  teachers  to  meet  recent  State  requirements  for  Inter- 
disciplinary courses  In  world  culture  and  will  help  Temple  Uni- 
versity, a  major  producer  of  educational  manpower  In  southeast 
Pennsylvania,  to  upgrade  offerings  on  non-Western  culture. 

5.     Fellowships  for  research  abroad  enabled  23  faculty  members  and  lA 
doctoral  candidates  to  conduct  projects  In  6  foreign  currency 
countries  during  1972-73*    Many  of  these  studies  utilized  Inter- 
disciplinary research  techniques  In  examining  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cant academic  subjects  and  Issues.    Examples  of  research  topics 
Include:    the  developfment  of  legal  codes  and  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  liwila;  the  role  of  traditional  Islamic  philosophy  In 
current  Arab  scholarship;  ^nd  a  comparative  analysis  of  methods 
used  In  developing  managerial  manpower  In  Yugoslavia  atid  Poland. 

The  cumulative  experience  derived  from  the  operation  oE  this  program  has  'demon.- 
strated  the  value  to  American  education  of  utilizing  U.S.-owried  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  educational  purposes.     Program  -opportunities  have  been  brosdened  to  help 
serve  an  Increasingly  wider  range  of  American  educational  Institutions.     For  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grants,  proposals  s^e  submitted  In  a  nationwide  competition  end  are 
reviewed  by  both  outside  consultants  and  staff  specialists  for  sound  educational 
planning  and  the  likelihood  of  significant  contrlbi'*:lon  to  American  education.  Field 
evaluations  of  feasibility  ate  contributed  by  American  embassies  and  host  governments 
abroad.    Formal  reports  assessing  each  project  as  a  whole  are  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Education  by  project  directors  or  Individual  grantees.     Provision  Is  also  made 
for  comme      by  American  embassies  and  Fulbrlght  blnatlonal  comcilsslona  overseas. 
Further,  selected  sample  projects  are  monitored  In  the  field  by  staff  specialists 
from  the  Office  of  Education's  Institute  of  International  Studies,  and  occaslon.-tlly 
by  outlsde  specialists.    These  reviews  and  evaluations  are  analyzed  by  IIS  staff  and 
the  findings  used  to  Improve  project  content  and  evaluation  procedures  for  succeeding 
year  programs. 
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Plans  for  Flacal  Year  1973 

An  amount  of  $3,638*105,  Including  $638,105  brought  forward  from  1972,  will 
enable  the  Office  of  Education  to  support  about  ilO  projects  In  foreign  langiagesi 
area  studies,  aad  vorld  affairs.    Cost  sharing  rcqulrenentr;  ^nd  extensive  use  of 
cooperative  institutional  arrangements  vl  11  naxlaize  ptograiu  Impact  fi.id  effectiveness. 
thus  enabling  nore  than  23C  educational  Institutionfi  to  participate.  Specifically, 
assistance  vlll  be  provided  for  about  S3  group  projects  for  training,  curriculum 
development,  and  advanced  language  instruction;  30  faculty  research  fellowships: 
15  fellowships  for  doctoral  dissertation  research;  5  research  contt.icts  for  the 
preparation  of  foreign  language  or  area  studies  Instructional  materLils;  and  2 
educational  blbliog  iphic  projects  undertaken  In  conjunction  with  tho  National 
Science  Foundation.    In  addition,  it  la  anticipated  that  the  Inter-lnstitutlonal 
cooperative  research  abroad  program  will  be  ex;<anded  to  approximately  5  projects. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1974 

A  total  of  $3,000,000  In  available  foreign  currencies  is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1974  to  assist  a  total  of  100  individual  and  gro\ip  pi ejects.    The  program  will 
emphasize  those  sectors  of  Anericar  education  where  study  of  the  modern  world  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times. 

Curriculum  development  will  be  stressed  because  of  its  Inherent  multlpl ^  -r 
•effect.    The  program  will  continue  to  build  on  the  experience  of  the  past  and  «^111 
seek  naxinum  effectiveness  by  encouraging  cooperative  arrangements  with  colleges 
and  universities,  school  systems,  professional  associations,  and  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organizations,  as  well  as  continuing  a':tentlon  to  cost  sharing  a  rangemcnts. 

Specific  program  plans  include: 

1.  Group  Training  and  Curriculum  Development:    An  estimated  34  group 
projects  vill  help  Improve  teaching  about  the  non'W  3tern  world 
in  U.S.  schools  and  colleges; 

2.  Advanced  Language  Training:    Eleven  intensive  langu.*ge  programs 
will  permit  advanced' lev el  training  abroad  In  selected  non-Western 
languages; 

3.  Research  and  Studies:    Approxlmatily  45  fellowships  for  faculty 
and  doctoral  dissertation  field  research,  !)  research  contracts, 
and  2  bibliographical  projects  will  help  extend  our  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  their  people  and  cultures,  and  their  educational 
developments; 


4. 


InteT'^Instltutional  Cooperative  Research:    Three  comparative  studies 
will  help  Investigate  educational  topics  of  trans-national  concern, 
such  as  environmental  and  bilingual  education. 
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Special  Foreign  Currency  Pripgram 

1972  Actual  1973  Est.  1974  Est. 

I  .    Program  StatiBtical  Data: 

Total  number  of  participants   866  1,216  1,0A3 

Total  number  of  grants   85  110  100 

Average  cost   $      31,085  $      33,n7A  $  30,000 

Total  cost   $2,6A2,230  $3,638,105  $3,000,000 

II,     Estimated  Obligations  by  Program 
Category 

Group  Training  and  Curriculum 

Development   $1,367, 5A2  2,03S,l05  $1,395,000 

Advanced  Language  Training   615,679  750,000  825,000 

Research  and  Studies   612,359  700,000  690,000 

Inter-institutional  Cooperative 

Research   46,650  150,000  90,000 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  foreign  currency  program) 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:*    Grants  to  American  Institutions 

 1S7A 


1973  Budget  Estimate  Budget 
as  amended   Authorization  Estimate 

$3,000,000  Indefinite  $3,000,000 


P urpose ;    U.S. -owned  excess  foreign  currency  Is  used  to  strengthen  American  education 
through  research  and  training  abroad  sponsored  by  American  Institutions.  Projects 
focus  on  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and  Intercultural  under- 
standing and  are  designed  to  update  the  professional  competencies  of  American 
educators,  to  further  research,  and  to  develop  improved  curricula  and  effe^-tive 
instructional  materials. 

Operation  of  the  Program;    Applications  are  received  from  U.S.  institutions  of 
higher  education,  individual  researchers.  State  education  agencies,  public  school 
systems  and  nonprofit  education  agencies.    With  the  advice  of  outside  consultants, 
the  program  staff  reviews  projects  and  recommends  approval  to  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Studies.    The  recommended  projects  are  forwarded  to 
appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  a-id  blnatlonal  commissions  for  comment  on 
feasibility.    A  final  review  of  all  programs  conducted  under  the  Fulbrlght-Hays 
Act  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  an  autonomous  body  appointed  by 
the  President  which  provides  general  supervision  for  all  programs  carried  out 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  for  1973;    The  program  will  include  a  total  of  110  projects  with 
an  estimated  1,216  participants.    This  Includes  53  group  projects,  30  faculty 
research  fellowships,  15  fellowships  for  doctoral  dissertation  research,  5  research 
contracts,  2  educational  bibliographic  projects,  and  5  inter-lnstltutional  coopera- 
tive research  abroad  projects. 

Obiectives  for  l97Ai    The  estimate  for  197A  provides  for  a  total,  of  100  projects 
with  an  estimated  1,043  participants.    This  includes  3A  group  projects,  45 
fellowships  for  faculty  and  doctoral  disLiertatlon  field  research,  5  research 
contracts,  2  educational  bibliographic  projects,  3  inter-institutional  cooperative 
research  abroad  projects,  and  11  intensive  language  training  programs. 

NOTE;    The  decrease  in  FY  1974  activity  as  compared  to  FY  1973  activity  is  due  to 
the  use  in  FY  1973  of  carryover  funds  from  FY  1972.    This  carryover  was  the  result  , 
of  sensitive  political  situations  in  certain  foreign  currency  countries  at  the  close 
of  the  1972  fiscal  year,  which  necessitated  the  cancellation  or  postponement  of  some 
projects,  pending  the  issuance  of  new  guidelines  on  educational  programs  by  these 
governments. 
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Thursday,  March  15,  1973. 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PLAN- 
NING, EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 
DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER-DESIGNATE  OF  EDUCATION 
JOK  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 
BRIAN  M.  STACEY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETAiRY,  BUDGET 
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Identifieai|itf&eod«  09-40-0271 


(in  thousancU  of  dollars) 


1072  aotual    1073  eat.     1074  eai. 


u'lonnd  compensation: 

M.l/  Permanent  positions  \^  M,644 

1 1  ^    Positions  otner  than  permanent   1 . 726 

.5     Olher  personnel  compensation   31 1 

Total  perionnel  compensation   36, 681 

12.1   Personnel  beneBu:  Civilian   3,015 

21 . 0  Travel  and  transportation  of  perions.  _  2. 432 

22.0  Transportation  of  things  -   30 

23.0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities.--  2i264 

24. 0  FVinting  and  reproduction   428 

25.0  Other  services--..-   6.477 

26. 0  Supplies  and  materials   288 

31.0  Equipment   379 

99. 0       Total  obligations   51. 994 

Peraonnel  Sumniarjr 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions   2,064 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions   206 

Average  paid  employment   2. 270 

Employees  in  permanent  poiitbns.  end  of 

yw-,..—  -   I  937 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year   154  * 

Average  GS  grade   19.0 

Average  GS  salary.  -  -  -  -   $1 6.  )67 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions   $15. 91 5 


44,225 
2,929 
505 

47,^59 
3,959 
4, 161 

118 
4,123 

948 
19,015 

497 

567 


3,047 
215 
2,758 

2,706 
359 
9.8 
$16,029 
$15,915 


4^929 
3,391 
255 


49,575 
4.185 
3,675 
23 1 
4,016 
836 
24,993 
441 
166 


81,047  86,118 


2,614 
215 
2,828 

2,614 
359 
9.8 
$16,641 
$15,915 


IN'o{rani  and  rmancing  (in  thousands  of  dolfara) 


Identification  code  09-^40-0271-0-1-605        1072  actual-^  1973  est.     1074  est. 
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Program  by  activities: 

1.  Administration  

2.  Advisory  committees  

3.  Planning  and  evaluation. 

4.  Dissemination  


51.938 
56 


80. 451 
346 
250 


76.366 
797 

10,205 
750 


10 


Total  obligations. 


Financing: 
2%   Unobligated  balance  lapsing.: 

Budget  authority  


51.994 
9 


81,047  88,118 


52,003      81,047  88,118 


Budget  authority: 

40   Appropriation. _  

19/3  consisting  of: 

Pending  1 

Enacted  

Tranaferred  to  other  accounts. 


52.218      82,265  86,118 


41 
43 


  (68.360) 

  (13.905) 

-215  -1,218 


AppropriaBon  (adjusted) . 


52,003      81,047  88»n8 


Relation  ci  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net  

72  Obligated  balance,  itart  of  year. 
74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. . 


51.994 
3,465 
-4.847 


81,047 
4,847 
-7,298 


86,  118 
7,298 
--13, 747 


90 


Outlaya. 


50.612      78.596  81,669 


Note. — Includci  t|  1,311  thouitnd  in  1974  for  activitici  previously  financed  from: 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  (1972 — $50  thousand.  I97> — $90  thousand);  Higlter 
Education  (l9«2-~-$l6  thousand.  I97^<— $36  thousand):  Educational  Development 

il972--$S.085  thousand.  I973~$tt.l55  thousand);  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
i972-^$7  thousand.  l973-~$8  thousand);  Sociel  and  Rehabilitation  Service(|972— 
7  thousand.  1973 — S9  thousand):  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (1972— $9  thousand.  1973— $13  thousand).  Eicludes 
activities  transferred  in  1974  to  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
DepartmeDtal  Manatemer'.  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  EdueittToa.  Comparable  amounts  included  above  for  1972  and  1973 
are  ahown  aa  follows*  Department  of  Health.  Education!  and  WHfare  Departmental 
Manarcmcot  (1974 — $2)3  thousand.  I973~~$242  tb'^usand);  N  ttional  Institute  of 
Education  (1972 — $5,456  thousand.  197.1 — $1,772  thousand):  aad  Assistant  Secre* 
tary  (or  Education  <  1972— $1,350  thouaand.  1973~-$48  thousand). 
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Mr.  Flood.  We  will  now  take  up  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Offic*^  of 
Education."  The  presentation  will  be  made  by  Dr.  John  W.  Evans, 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evahiation  and  Manage- 
ment. 

You  have  a  biographical  sketch  which  we  will  place  in  the  record.. 
[The  biographical  sketcli  follows :] 

Name :  John  \\ .  Evans. 

Position :  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Manage- 
ment. 

Birthplace  and  date ;  Sabina,  Ohio,  May  5,  1928. 

Education:  Miami  University,  1950,  bachelor  of  arts;  Ohio  {State  University, 
1955,  master  of  arts;  Ohio  State  University,  1960,  doctoral  degree. 
Experience : 

Present:  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and 
Management. 

1970-73 :  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation. 
1967-70:  Chief,  Evaluation  Division,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
19^67:  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Research  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USfIA). 

1964r-66:  Chief,  Latin  American  Research  Division,  USIA. 
1961-64:  Survey  Research  Analyst,  USIA. 

1957-60:  Research   Associate,   Systems  Research  Group,  Ohio  State 
University. 

1954-57:  Instructor  and  research  assistant.  Department  of  Sociology,  Ohio 
State  University. 
1952-54:  U.S.  Army. 

1050-52 :  Instr\ictor  and  rebearch  assisiau- .  Department  of  Sociolog>%  Ohio 
State  University. 

Association  memberships :  American  Sociological  Association ;  World  Associa- 
tion for  Public  Opinion  Research ;  American  Kducational  Research  Association. 
.  Publications :  Numerous  papers  published  in  various  professional  journals  (for 
example.  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Britannica 
Review tof  American  Education) . 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  statement.  How  do  you  wish  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Cliairman,  it  is  a  very  brief  statement,  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  it. 
Mr.  Flooi).  You  niay  proceed. 


Mr.  EvAi.s.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  our  fiscal  year  1974  re- 
quest of  $88,118,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. This  request  represents  a  net  decrease  of  $2,253,000  and  346  po- 
sitions from  the  1973  level.  With  this  proposal  we  have  consolidated 
all  general  administrative  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education  into  our 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  sup- 
port for  general  program  administration,  our  request  includes  funds  to 
support  all  Office  of  Education  advisory  committees,  formerly  funded 
in  their  respective  program  appropriations;  and  funds  to  support 


dissemination  activities,  formerly  supported  under  "Educational  de- 
velopment." Consistent  with  our  proposal  to  phase  out  some  programs, 
to  fold  others  into  the  special  education  revenue-sharing  package,  and 
to  decrease  the  level  of  support  for  still  others,  we  are  proposing  a  total 
decrease  of  640  positions.  To  offset  this  decrease,  we  are  requestmg  that 
182  authorized  positions  be  used  to  support  expanded  activities  which 
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include,  among  others,  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, student  insured  loans  projects,  and  tlie  emergency  scliool  assist- 
ance program.  To  render  technical  assistance  in  the  implementation  of 
the  proposed  special  education  revenue-sharing  program,  \vc  ore  also 
requestmg  that  a  total  of  112  i^ositions  be  used  for  both  headquarters 
and  the  regional  offices. 

To  support  the  nine  i^ublic  advisory  connnittees  that  serve  the  OlKco 
of  Education  we  are  requesting  a  net  mcrease  of  $273,000  to  cover  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  anniialization  costs.  Tlie  level  of  support 
for  planning;  and  evaluation  activities,  $10,205,000,  no^v  included  in 
this  appropr;ation,  represents  a  continuation  at  last  year's  level  with 
the  exception  of  a  $250,000  decrease  for  a  one-time  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  extension  and  continuing  education,  au- 
thorized by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Finally,  to  cari-y  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner  to  prepare  and  dissejuiiiate 
information  concerning  Office  of  Education  programs,  we  are  re- 
questing $750,000,  the  same  level  ks  last  year. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

OVERALL  REQUEST  FOR  ADMIN ^STR^m^T.  COSTS 

Mr.  Fjx)od.  For  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  you  request  $88,118,000. 
But  in  addition  there  are  ailministmti\*c  costs  for  the  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Office  of  tiie  Assistant  Secretaiy  for  Education  where 
you  have  $1,8.02,000.  In  the  National  Institut<i  of  Education,  $11,444,- 
000.  Then  the  administrative  cost  for  the  basic  opportunity  grants 
program,  $11,500,000.  The  total  of  these  administrative  costs  amounts 
to  $112,914,000.  In  1972,  "Salaries  and  expenses''  for  the  Office  of 
Education  amounted  to  $78,028,000.  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
great  show  now  is  to  cut  back  on  the  education  programs,  isn't  this  an 
excessive  increase  for  administration  ?  Isn't  this  classical  bureaucracy  ? 

Cut  back  the  program  lor  nine  good  reasons,  you  say,  but  7iot  for 
administration.  This  goes  up. 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  excessive.  The  administra- 
tive accounts  relating  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  are  not  included  in  our  request  and 
were  taken  out  by  way  of  comparative  transfer.  As  you  have  noted 
from  our  material,  we  are  requestmg  for  the  Office  of  Education  a  de- 
crease ^or  "Salaries  and  expenses."  With  respect  to  how  that  has  gone 
over  time  with  respect  to  the  Office  of  Education  pi-ograms,  thei^  is  a 
chart  here  that  indicates  that  over  years — you  might  be  interested  in 
inserting  this  in  the  record — the  amount  of  program  funds  per  position 
continues  to  rise. 

Mr.  Flood.  Insert  that  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Flood.  You  will  see  that  this  "w'ill  be  hix)ught  up  on  the  floor — 
out  with  education,  up  with  administrative  costs. 

Mrs.  EvAXs.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  would  be  an  incorrect  Understand- 
ing of  what  happened,  as  we  tried  to  show  in  the  record  in  the  mate- 
rials we  presented.  The  administrative  costs  do  go  down  in  concert 
with  the  proposed  reductions  in  programs. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,'if  you  will  permit  me  a  moment,  I  be-, 
lieve  you  will  find  as  you  examine  the  tables  we  have  provided  for  you 
in  our  justifications — you  will  find  in  every  program  we  are  suggesting 
a  decrease  or  phaseout  and  show  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  man- 
power we  are  asking  of  you  to  administer  that  program.  In  those  pro- 
grams which  are  being  phased  out  you  will  find  that  we  would  pro- 
pose to  you  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  zero  people  in  those 
progrpms. 

Mr  Flood.  Do  you  see  how  explosive  that  one  is  right  now?  You  do 
have  a  net  increase  in  the  budget  for  administrative  costs. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  budget  for  "Advisory  committees"  is  $797,000.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $273,000  over  the  1973  estimate.  Yet  year  after  year,  and 
now — ^just  this  week  ^  or  3  days  ago,  one  of  the  witnesses  here,  was 
going  to  cut  back  on  advisory  committees. 

Mr.  Patten,  That  is  for  the  States. 

Mr.  Flood.  Let  us  get  rid  of  advisory  committees.  We  hear  this  from 
you.  Nov^  you  want  an  increase.  What  advisory  comYnittees  are  you 
going  to  abolish?  Or  ratlier,  which  ones  have  you  abolished? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  have  abolished  those  advisory  committees  

Mr.  Flood,  Both  of  them. 

Dr.  Ottina.  No,  sir,  those  advisory  committees  that  relate  to  the 
areas  that  are  covered  in  education  revenue  sharing. 

Page  117  of  justifications  shows  the  advisory  committees  that  we 
would  propose  to  retain,  the  amouiit  of  money  that  we  have  allocated- 
for  their  retention  in  1974.  You  note  that  there  are  10  of  them- 
included  in  that  table. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  increases,  Mr.  Chairman,  come  particularly  from 
the  needs  to  increase  the  amount  covering  the  advisory  Cv/inmittees  that 
were  part  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972,  most  especially  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity, 
which  is  required  by  the  law.  It  has  very  substantial  duties  and  re- 

Suirements  perfaining  to  regulations  under  the  law  and  which  accounts* 
or  $175,000  of  the  $273,000  increase.  The  oUier  increases  relate  to  an 
increase  under  the  Developing  Institutions  Advisory  Committee  wh  ich, 
as  you  know^,  is  scheduled  under  our  request  for  nearly  a  doubling 
in  its  budget.  There  is  a  $10,000  increase  in  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and  a  $20,000  increase  in  the  Financial 
Aid  to  Students  Advisory  Committee,  which  will  also  have  new  duties. 

ADVISORY  committees  ABOLISHED 

Mr,  Flood.  Very  well  You-jnanaged  to  avoid  part  of  the  question. 
How  many  have  you  abolished  ? 

Dr.  Ottina,  We  are  proposing  to  abolish,  and  we  seek  no  funds  for, 
four  advisory  cOiUmittees:  educationally  deprived  children,  supple- 
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meutary  services,  vocational  education,  and  adult  education.  The 
amount  of  money  these  advisory  committees  had  in  1973  was  $906,000. 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS  COMPARED  Wmi  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Fix>oD.  You  want  2,619  permanent  positions. 

Your  budget  justifications  show  2,912  as  the  average  number  of 
employees  during  1974.  How  do  you  put  that  one  together? 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  indicated  just  a  moment  ago,  the 
substantial  reduction  that  we  spoke  of  will  take  place  but  it  will  not 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  phase  into 
the  major  changes  that  we  are  proposiiig'by  way  of  scaling  down  the 
number  of  programs,  eliminatmg  others,  transferring  responsibilities 
to  the  regions,  phasing  out  programs — all  of  that  means  that  the  reduc- 
tions that  those  prograniatic  reductions  call  for  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Some  of  the  prior  pro- 
grams are  forward  funded  and  will  have  prior  responsibilities  to  be 
carried  out  under  them.  So  in  fact  the  man-years  will  be  higher  than 
the  number  of  positions  because  of  the  need  for  that  requirement. 

STAFF  REDUCTIONS  DUE  TO  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Flood.  H  many  positions  have  been  cut  as  a  result  of  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing?  The  special  revenue-sharing  legislation  has  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  when  it  finally  is  submitted,  I  am 
sure  it  will  run  into  much  opposition.  If  education  revenue  sharing  is 
not  enacted,  will  all  ofl  these  ]obs  be  put  back  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  To  answer  your  first  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  total 
640  reduction  that  I  spoke  of  at  the  outset  which  has  to  be  added  back 
into  it  the  increases  for  the  higher  education  and  emergency  school  pro- 
grams, we  are  proposing  322  positions  to  be  reduced  as  a  direct  resUi  t  of 
the  revenue-sharing  changes. 

As  for  your  second  question,  I  would  have  to  restate  what  Mr.  Wein- 
berger and  Dr.  Ottina  said  that  we  are  not  speculating  at  this  point  on 
what  might  happen  with  respect  to  the  revenue-sharing  changes. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  other  words,  as  was  said,  when  that  situation  arises 
we  shall  endeavor  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr,  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

PLANS  FOR  DECENTRAUZING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  What  are  your  plans  for  decentralization  of  programs 
and  related  staffr.g?  You  ought  to  have  a  table  here  shovnng  the  pro- 
grams and  the  staffing  that  have  been  decentralized  in  1^72  and  1973 
and  that  are  proposed  to  be  decentralized  in  1974. 

You  can.  do  that  with  a  table. 

Mr.  Evans.  Just  a  point  of  clarification  there. 

Mr,  FLOOTi.  What  are  your  plans? 

Mr.  EvAi^b,  We  have  two  activities. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  shoTild  not  take  you  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
tell  me. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  like  to  make  sure  it  is  clear.  There  are  two  activ- 
lUes  going  on.  One  we  refer  to  as  decentralization  which  means  the 
shifting  of  program  responsibilities  to  the  regional  offices  as  distinct 
from  Washington.  The  other  is  the  actual  reduction  in  positions  that 
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would  result  from  the  transfer  of  programs  to  State  responsibility 
under  revenue  sharing.  I  take  it  it  is  the  latter  rather  tlian  the  former. 

Mr.  Flood.  No  ;  the  fii^t  one  is  what  Ave  want. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  will  provide  a  table. 

[The  information  follows :] 

U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  DECENTRALIZED 


Program  authority 
delegated  to  the  region 

Program  title  Fully  Partiady 


Adult  education— basic  grants  to  States   X 

Civil  rights  educational  activities  X 

College  work-study   X 

Construction  of  public  libraries   X 

Educational  opportunity  grants   X 

Emergency  school  aid— State  apportionment   X 

Guaranteed  student  loans.   X 

Higher  Education  Act,  title  VII,  pt.  A— Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic 

Facilities   X 

Higher  Education  Act,  title  VII,  pt.  C— Loans  lor  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities   x 

Library  services— grants  for  public  librarjes   X 

Library  services— inlerlibrary  cooperation  :   X 

National  direct  student  loans.,  ,   X 

SAFA  construction  on  Federal  property   X 

Special  services  for  disadvantaged  student;  in  institutions  of  higher  education  x 

Talent  search  -   X 

Upward  bound...   X 

Vocational  education— basic  grants  to  States....   x 

Vocational  education— consumer  and  homemaktng   x 

Vocational  education— cooperative  education   X 

Vocational  education— innovation  (50  percent  State  grant)   x 

Vocational  education— research  (50  percent  State  grant)   X 

Vocational  education— special  needs   X 


Note:  As  of  Mar.  15, 1973,  plans  were  underway  to  decentralize  7  additional  Office  of  Education  programs: 

1.  Basic  education  opportunity  grants. 

2.  Educational  personnel  training  grants- career  opportunities 

3.  Higher  education— construction. 

4.  SAFA  construction,  sees.  5  and  14. 

5.  Educational  personnel  training  grants— urban/ mraU 

6.  Vocational  educaticnHnnovation. 

7.  Vocational  education  personnel  development. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 

Mr.  Flood.  What  about  these  organizational  changes?  Have  you 
made  any  significant  organizational  changes  in  the  last  year?  You 
fellows  are  pretty  good  on  charts  down  there-  Wiat  about  your  present 
organizational  chait?  You  have  one  down  thei-e,  Dust  it  off  and  bring 
it  in. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  the  current  organizational  chart  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  * 

Mi\  Evans.  We  will  be  happy  to  supply  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  And  any  significant  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  no  significant  changes*  but  Dr.  Ottina  might 
like  to  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  (jTTiNA.  There  are  some  units  that  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Office  of  Education  that  are  no  longer  there  now  and  are  part  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  There  are  also  some  legislative 
changes  in  the  educational  amendment  which  established  a  new  bu- 
reau and  deputyship  and  a  dlfferenr  set  of  reporting  relationships  for 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Flood.  Make  that  parj:  of  the  narrative  on  the  chart. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Significant  changes  in  the  organization  the  OflSce  of  Education  which  have 
occurred  (luring  the  past  year  are  reflected  in  the  attached  chart  of  organiza- 
tion. They  are :  ^  .  , 

1.  Upon  establishment  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1072  of  a  Division 
of  Education,  the  OflSce  of  Education  and  the  iieNvly  created  Xational  Institute 
of  Education  became  the  two  organizational  sub-elements  of  that  Division. 

2.  OflSce  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Manage- 
ment: The  administrative  functions  were  reorganized  into  an/OflSce  of  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Business  Management  and  OflSce  of  Management  Planning 
and  Evaluation.  The  Budget  Division  was  transferred  from  the  former  Office  of 
Administration  to  the  Oflftce  of  Planning  Budgeting  aiul  Evaluation. 

3.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Comi^issioner  for  School  Systems  : 

A.  Bureau  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  was  created  to  administer  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

P.  The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
will  be  transferred  in  the  near  future  to  the  new  Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  mandated  by  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1970,  Upon  trans- 
fer of  the  functions  the  former  bureau  will  be  abolished. 

4.  OflSce  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development : 

A.  The  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  and  the 
^rational  Center  for  Educational  Communication  were  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education. 

B.  The  Teacher  Corps  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  compliance  with  the  provision  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1&72  stipulating  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  delegate  his  functions 
relating  to  the  Teachc^r  Corps  only  to  the  Director,  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  F^X)OD.  Mr.  Mi-hel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  APPROPRIATIOK  LEVELS 

Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  number  of  employees  you  will 
need  and  the  amount  of  money  that  will  actually  be  appropriated,  fo: 
example,  for  basic  opportunity  grants?  In  other  words,  if  we  should 
fully  fund  that  at  the  I'equest  of  $900-some-odd  million,  as  against 
maybe  $500  million,  does  it  take  the  same  number  of  employees  to 
administer  the  program,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  money  we  would 
be  appropriating? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  particular  example  you  have  chosen  is  one  where 
the  answer  would  be  yes,  it  would  take  tlie  same,  because  that  particu- 
lar program  is  entitlement  for  100  percent  for  the  students.  What 
would  be  altered  is  the  amount  each  one  would  be  receiving.  If  you 
had  taken  a  different  example,  the  answer  could  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent because  in  some  programs  it  would  alter  the  amount  of  grants 
that  we  would  be  able  to  provide  and  therefore  our  activities  in  terms 
of  reviewing  applications  and  monitoring  the  grants  would  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  anticipated,  in  part,  the  next  question.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  insured  loan  program,  would  the  dollar  volume  or  the 
amount  that  we  would  appropriate  have  any  bearing  on  the  number 
of  employees  you  would  have  under  the  insured  loan  program? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  would  believe  that  it  would  be  more  like  the  EOG 
program.  However,  we  have  been  emphasizing  the  collection  aspect 
in  that  program  to  try  to  reduce  the  default  rate.  ^Ve  have  been 
requesting  additional  positions  to  help  reduce  defaults  and  eliminate 
that  problem. 

Mr.  jMighel.  How  many  additional  people  are  requested  in  their 
budget  for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Keex.  TT^'cnty. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  at  what  grade  level  ? 

Mr.  Keex.  What  >ve  plan  to  do  is  to  take  existing  staff,  as  we  are 
going  down  anothei*  program,  but  it  would  be  an  average  of  a  9. 

Mr.  Stacey.  These  were  calculated  at  9.8  as  the  average. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  about  in  the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram? TTow  about  emi)loyment  levels  and  any  variation  depending 
upon  the  dollar  amount  appropriated  for  the  program? 

Dr.  OiTix.v.  That  one,  Mr.  Michel,  would  be  a  combination  of  the 
two.  There  is  in  that  pai-ticular  program  a  kind  of  fixed  base  price 
that  has  to  be  established  in  terms  of  pi^-sonnel.  and  then  as  the  State 
allocations  operate,  more  and  more  districts  would  be  applying  to  the 
State  and  we  would  have  more  and  more  projects  tliat  would  need  to 
I>e  reviewed  and  monitored.  That  would  be  also  true  of  the  ser-aside 
program  because  they  are  percents  of  Caq  total.  That  would  tend  to 
increase  and  decrease  with  size  of  appropriation  within  certain  limits. 

KFFECT  or  RKDLCED  EMPL0Y3IKXT  LEVEL  OX  AVERAGE  GIL\DE 

Mr.  ^Michel.  If  you  reduce  your  employment  level  as  you  have 
indicated  you  want  to  do,  what  effect  wdl  that  have  on  tlie  average 
grade  level  of  employees  left?  Will  it  be  a  higher  grade  or  a  lower 
^n*ade  than  current  ? 

Mr.  EvAxs.  The  reduction  itself  does  not  indicate  whether  it  would 
go  up  or  down.  It  has  to  be  managed  in  a  particular  way  to  point 
it  in  a  direction.  We  are,  as  you  may  know,  mider  part  of  Govern- 
ment-wide strong  effort  to  reduce  the  average  giTide.  We  have  a  series 
of  policies  in  effect  right  now  such  as  restricting  the  hiring  at  liigher 
grades  and  things  of  this  sort,  all  of  which  are  calculated  to  help  us 
reach  a  specified  goal  of  reducing  the  average  gr{\dc  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  So  our  plans  that  have  gone  forw\ard  under  the  request 
we  are  putting  forth  to  this  committee,  if  we  cany  them  out  the  way 
we  are  planning,  have  a  net  effect  of  achieving  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  present  average  grade  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  IMiciiFx.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  the  question,  though  I  would 
hope  there  would  not  be  any  need  for  my  asking  it.  In  order  to  achieve 
that  lowering  of  the  average  grade,  you  are  not  putting  on  any  people 
in  the  lower  grades  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  overall 
average  grade,  are  you? 

Mr.  EvAxs.  No,  sir;  wc  are  not, 

Mr.  MiciiEL.  You  knov/  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  EvAxs.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  problem  that  we  face  in  achieving  this  grade  reduction  goal  is 
that  if  there  is  simultaneously  a  problem  of  total  employment,  as  there 
has  been  under  the  fiscal  restraints  of  the  past  year  oi  so,  and  if 
total  overall  hiring  is  thereby  restricted,  as  it  has  been,  one  finds  that 
there  is  differential  attrition  across  the  grades  with  more  people  leav- 
ing in  the  lower  grades  than  the  higher  grades.  If  you  sit  in  that  posi- 
tion  and  do  no  hiring,  the  average  grade  of  the  existing  employees 
tends  to  creep  up.  The  plan  that  we  have  with  the  new  positions  lias  a 
policy  of  restricting  Jiiring  at  the  higher  grades  so  that  there  will  be 
a  general  policy  to  replace  clencal  positions  at  their  existing  grade 
levels,  to  try  to  fill  the  higher  level  requirements  by  the  transfer  of 


existing  people^  and  to  restrict  sharply  the  liiring  of  noAV  employees 
at  the  higher  gradey. 

^Ir.  Miciip:l.  I  thuik  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Fu)OD.  yivs.  Green. 

rKRSON'NFX  UNDKR  CONTRACT 

Mi's.  Gref.x.  Let  me  jnst  ask  two  quick  questions  on  the  positions 
requested.  You  say  you  are  proposing  a  total  decrease  of  r»40  positions. 
Does  your  request  rellect  the  number  of  personnel  who  would  I)e  paid 
out  of  Federal  f  luuls  but  under  contracts  that  yon  negotiate  t 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Xo,  these  are  only  Federal  employees. 

Mi's.  Greek.  But  that  is  often  a  distinction  without  a  diffei^ence. 
Do  you  contnict  uwt  to  others  the  responsibility  for  administi-ation  of 
programs  and,  in  certain  instances,  arc  not  such  contracts  paid  with 
Federal  funds — a  function  that  otlierwisc  would  require  personnel 
in  the  function  of  the  Office  of  Kducation  but  because  there  is  a  con- 
tract with  somebody  else — they  add  pei-sonnel  paid  for  with  Federal 
tax  dollars  ? 

Mr.  EvAXS.  Xo,  ma'am,  we  do  not  do  that. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Wc  try  very  hard  not  to  do  that. 

Mi's.  Grekx.  Which  is  it,  we  do  not  or  we  try  very  ha  -d  not  to  do  it? 

Dr.  OmxA.  Knowing  the  many  things  that  go  on  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  our  policy  is  not  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Grkex.  That  tloes  le<^  ve  quite  a  little  bit  of  leeway. 

Dr.  OraxA.  Said  differently,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  we 
do  that. 

Mrs.  Greex.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  intentions  to  do  it? 
Dr.  Ottixa,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  intentions  to  do  it,  either. 

POSITIOXS  ASSOCIATED  WITH   E.XPAXDEO  ACTIVITIES 

Mrs.  Grkex.  Second,  you  say  that  the  82  authorized  i^ositions  to  be 
used  to  support  expanded  activities — what  if  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  arc  not  funded  at  all  by  the  Congre^^s,  liow  many  posi- 
tions have  you  estimated  are  needed'  for  the  administration  of  that 
program  ? 

Mr.  EvAXs.  We  are  i-equesting  94  additional  positions  in  the  1974 
budget  for  that  activity. 

ill's.  Grken.  Does  that  include  i-egional  ? 
Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  ma*nni. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Do  all  of  your  figures  include  people  at  the  regional 
offices? 
ilr.  Evaxs.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Grken''*  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  the  emergency  school 
assistance  program?  How  nianv  additional  positions  are  you  asking 
for that i 

Mr.  Stagey.  In  this  budget  there  arc  417. 

Mrs.  Greex.  How  many  of  those  would  be  out  of  the  182  specific 
positions  ? 

Mr.  Keex.  Thirteen  new  ones  and  an  increase  of  10(>  man-years  over 
fiscal  year  1073. 

Mrs.  Greex.  In  addition  to  417  ? 
Mr.  Keex.  No,  that  includes  those. 
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Mrs.  Greex.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 

STAFF  RELATED  TO  EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  ''eading  re- 
cently in  the  local  paper  about  a  large  number  of  people  sitting 
around  in  an  office  with  nothing  to  do  in  connection  with  family 
assistance  planning,  which  was  never  finally  adopted.  Is  there  my 
problem  in  that  regard  in  case  special  education  revenue  sharing  is 
not  passed? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  We  have  only  people  on  the  staff  now  who  as 
part  of  their  general  planning  responsibilities  are  thinking  about 
conditions  of  special  education  revenue  sharing  and  trying  to  do 
some  planning  for  it. 

There  is  no  activity  directly  going  on  in  that  now.  As  we  have  in- 
dicated the  net  effect  of  having  special  education  revenue  sliaring 
passed  would  be  a  decrease,  not  an  increase^  of  295  positions. 

field  readers 

Mr.  Shriver.  You  show  a  decrease  of  $387,000  for  fiscal  1974  be- 
cause of  fewer  field  readers.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Field  readers  are  experts  of  one  type  or  another  usually 
drawn  from  university  and  academic  circles  to  heh)  review  contracts 
and  grants  of  various  kinds,  and  to  advise  the  omce  on  decisions  it 
should  make  about  accepting  or  rejecting  those  proposals. 

Mr.  Shriver.  They  are  out  m  the  field  and  not  here  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  They  are  not  Office  of  Education  employees.  They 
are  part-time  consultants  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Shriver,  those  are  used  against  fulfillment  of  the 
requirement  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  requires  that  we 
have  personnel  outside  the  Office  of  Education  review  applications 
and  submit  their  comments. 

relationship  of  positions  to  man-years 

Mr.  Shriver.  This  table  that  you  have  on  page  109  of  the  justifica- 
tions shows  a  decrease  cf  150  positions  for  school  systems,  but  a  re- 
quested increase  of  141  man-years.  How  does  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  works,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  Shriver,  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  those  decreases  cannot  and  will  not  take  effect 
until  later  on  iii  the  fiscal  year';  that  is,  when  the  fiscal  year  1974 
begins  on  July  1.  we  will  still  have  those  jpeople  on  board,  tKiose 
programs  will  still  be  partially  in  operation  depending  on  what  hap- 
pens with  the  passage  of  Special  Education- Re  venue  Sharing,  and 
activities  will  need  to  be  transferred  to  the  States,  programs  will 
need  to  be  phased  out.  So  that  the  actual  reduction  in  positions  will  be 
achieved  on  this  schedule  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  some  of 
those  people  will  be  on  board  and  will  be  paid  for  various  portions  of 
the  actual  year. 
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So  the  man-years  for  fiscal  1974:  will  reflect  their  presence  for  the 
parts  of  the  year  that  they  are  there. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Many  of  tiie  programs  and  grants  clo  not  end  simul- 
taneously at  the  end  of  the  year.  Those  are  funds  for  1973  but  they 
are  just  being  aAvarded  now  and  will  be  carried  on  in  fiscal  1974. 

PLAXNIKG  AND  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Skriver,  On  page  120  you  show  your  request  of  $10,205,000 
for  planning  and  evaluation.  You  say  you  need  to  know  what  works 
and  what  does  not  work,  and  why,  in  education.  What  is  the  difference 
between  this  request  and  the  function  of  the  new  National  Institute  of 
Education  'i 

Mr.  Evans.  The  National  Institute  of  Education's  mandate  and 
activity  will  relate  entirely  to  research  and  demonstration*  experimen- 
tation and  exploration  of  new  kinds  of  educational  activities,  methods 
and  approaches. 

Mr.  SiiRivrER.  And  this  has  to  do  with  old  ones  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  This  has  to  do  with  assessing  the  effectiveness  or  impact 
of  existing  authorized  educational  programs  carried  out  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  not  NIE. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Robinson. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OX  EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUKITY 

Mr.  KoBixsox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  notice  as  a  result  of  the  chairman's  questions  Avith  respect  to  the 
various  advisory  committees  that  the  comment  was  made  that  the  big- 
gest buildup  is  in  the  advisory  committee  for  the  equality  of  educational 
oppoitunity  and  that  pertains  to  the  program  authorized  by  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  and  I  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  that 
as  the  i-ecord  will  show. 

This,  of  coui'se,  is  the  one  tliat  carries  the  largest  budget  of  any  of 
these  advisory  commissions  by  some  $100,000.  Is  that  amount  set 
statutorily  in  any  way  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  is  it  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  this  com- 
mission of  15  members  is  goine  to  be  so  much  higher  than  the  ex- 
panses of  any  other  commission  t^at  you  liave  on  the  list? 

I)r.  Evans.  I  believe  the  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Robinson,  is  that  the 
duties  that  this  commission  is  entrusted  with  by  law  are  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  others. 

For  example,  I  thmk  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  t'Jict  the  actual 
processing  of  the  first  "batch"  of  grants  under  this  program  was  held 
up  pending  the  appointment  of  this  Council  because  the  law  reciuires 
that  the  regulations  governing  those  grants  had  to  be  reviewed  and 
receive  the  advice  of  this  Council.  That  was  part  of  the  law.  So  it  is  a 
IS^-man  Council,  with  requirements  that  it  convene  numerous  times 
during  the  year.  The  arrangement  is  to  pay  the  traveling  and  per  diem 
costs  of  these  members,  plus  a  fee  for  the  time  that  they  are  at  work, 
and  the  total  volume  of  their  w^ork  has  resulted  in  this  total  estimate 
of  cost". 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  we  have  a  question  in  the  record  on  a  prior  day 
regarding  the  makeup  of  this  commission?  I  am  not  svre.  If  it  is  not 
in  there,  I  would  like  to  have  the  membership  l\sted. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  we  will  include  the  list  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows :] 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of  EoucAnoNAL  Opportunity 

MEMBERS 

Dale  P.  Pamell  (chalnnan),  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  942 

liancaster  Drive  NE.,  galem,  Ore.  97310. 
Mayor  Jackson  F.  I-ee,  Mayor's  Office,  Kyle  House,  234  Green  Street,  Fayetteville, 

N.C. 

Dr.  T.  Winston  Cole,  Sr.,  dean  of  academic  affairs,  room  231,  Tigerfc  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601. 

Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Davenport,  vice  president  for  development,  Tiiskegee  Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Wells  Awsumb,  4411Walnut  Grove  Road, .  ^mphis,  Tenn.  38117. 

Abbott  Joseph  Gerry,  O.S.B.,  Chancellor,  St.  A\.  .  Im's  College,  St.  Anselm's  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  N.H. 

Mrs.  Carmen  A.  Bodriguez,  564  Lelaud  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10i72. 

Richard  E.  Pesqueira,  vice  president  for  student  affairs,  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity, Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Edward  Meyers,  27Duane  Lane,  Demarest,  N.  J.  07627. 

Mrs.  June  G.  Cameron,  812  White  Oak  Circle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lofti's  Carson,  ?  Round  Trail  Drive,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Jacquelyne  J.  Jackson,  associate  professor  of  medical  sociology.  Department 
of  Psychiatry,  Duke  University  Medical  School,  Durham,  N.C.  (P.O.  Box  8622, 
Durham,  N.C). 

Haruko  Morita,  401  South  Lafayette  Park  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 
Mr.  Frederick  Mosteller,  28  Pierce  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Mr.  Lyman  F.  Pierce,  4515  Edinburg  Drive,  Dale  City,  Va. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  BEING  PHASED  OUT 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  also  recall  that  you,  Dr.  Ottina,  mentioned  tliere 
were  several  other  sucli  advisory  comi)iittees  tliat  wei*e  being  pliased 
out.  Yet  on  page  98,  the  only  one  that  you  mention  is  this  Spanish- 
Mexican  Education  Advisory  Committee  to  the  tune  of  $27,000,  and 
you  mentioned  committees  that  were  being  phased  out  that  would  save 
something  like  $900,000. 

Di\  Ottina.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Those  are  commitments  that  are 
related  to  tlie  activities  that  we  are  proposing  for  education  revenue 
sharing.  Those  are  advisoi-y  committees  that  are  for  the  educationally 
deprived  children,  their  1973  budget  was  $185,000;  supplementary 
services,  their  1973  budget  was  $225,000;  vocational  education,  their 
1973  budget  was  $330,000,  and  adult  education,  their  1973  budget  was 
$166,000  for  a  total  of  $906,000. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Where  are  they  listed  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  They  do  not  appear  in  that  listing  because  we  are  not 
asking  funds  for  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course  you  are  not  asking  funds  for  this  one  either. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Except  that  these  came  out  of  other  authorizations. 

Mr.  Stagey.  This  is  the  first  year  that  our  advisorv  committes  are 
included  in  our  request  for  "Salaries  and  expenses."  Therefore,  all 
advisory  committees  formerly  funded  under  other  accounts  and  for 
which  we  are  requesting  funds  are  included  here.  A  reduction  is  in- 
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dicated  for  the  advisory  committee  for  the  education  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  Americans  since  the  committee  has  always  been  in  tliis 
accoimt. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  suggest  that,  due  to  the  fact  you  mention  only  one 
in  your  justification  and  yet  you  are  talking  in  the  hearings  about  sav- 
ing $900,000,  tlie  question  of  inconsistency  will  be  raised. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salarieo  anl  expenses 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligatiorr-^ 

1973  1974 

Appropriation                                                         $68,360,000  $88,118,000 

Enacted  supplemental  appropriation                          13.905,000  — 

Subtotal  appropriations                            82,265,000  88,118,000 

Real  transfers  to: 

"Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

Administration"   -300,000  — 

"National  Institute  of  Education"   -918,000 

Comparative  transfers  to: 

"Office  of  the  Secretary »  DHEW"    -242,000 

"Aafsistant  Secretary  for  Education"   -  48,000  — 

"National  Institute  of  Education"    -1,772,000  — 


Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Food  and  Ding  Administration"  

"Social  and  Kehabilication  Service" 
"Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHEW".... 
"Education  for  the  Handicapped".... 

"Higher  Education"  

"Educational  Development"  

^'Special  Institutions,  DHEW**  

Total,  obligations   90,371,000  88,118,000 


8,000 
9,000 
13,000 
90,000 
38,000 
11,155,000 
73»000 


1/  Excludes  the  following  amounta  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out 
by  this  account:    1973  -  $300,000;    1974  -  $300,000. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

PaSe  Estimate  Eetlmate  Decrease 

Ref  •                                   Pos .  Amount  Po8 .        Amount  Po8.  Amount 

107     AdmlnlstratlOTi   2,965    $78,642,000  2,6l9    $76,366,000  -346  $-2,276,000 

117     Advisory  Commit- 
tees  —           524,000  —           797,000  —  +273,000 

120     PlannlTig  and  eval- 
uation....  —       10,455,000  —       10,205    00  —  -250,000 

123     Dissemination   --  750.000   750.000  —   

Total  obligations   2,965       90,371,000  2,619     88,n8»000  -346       -2.2  53  ,  000 


ERIC 
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ObllgatlonB  by  Object 


1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions.. 

2,965 

2,619 

-  JHO 

Full'tljne  equivalent  of  all  other 

215 

215 



2,72rt 

2,912 

+192 

Personnel  compensation: 

$  42,806,000 

$  45,929,000 

$  +3,123,000 

2,ao,ooo 

3,391,000 

+781 , 000 

IbC.OOO 

255,000 

+*9,000 

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation. 

45,602,000 

49,575,000 

+3,973,000 

3,8?.1,000 

4,185  ,  000 

+364 , 000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

3,438,000 

3,675,000 

+217,000 

301,000 

231,000 

-70,000 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. . 

3,832,000 

4,016,000 

+184 , 000 

938,000 

836,000 

-102,000 

17,199,000 

14,038,000 

-3,161,000 

13,955,000 

10,955,000: 

-3,000,000 

398,000 

441,000 

+43,000 

617,000 

166,000 

-451,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions.. 

250.000 

-250,000 

90,371,000 

88,118,000 

-2,253,000 
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Fjaaary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations   $  90,371,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   88.118.000 

Net  change   -2,253,000 

"  ^  Base  Change  froa  Base 

Increases : 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Annuallsatlon  of  new  positions  and 

Increased  manyears   $    $  -1-3,788,000 

2.  Wlthln-grade  Increases     -»-32^,00O 

3.  Increased  payments  to  DHEV  Working 

Capital  Fund   5,194,000  +1,174,000 

4.  Increased  employees'  compensation 

benefits     +63 ,  OOO 

5.  Paymenta  to  DHEW  Central  Payroll 

Service..     +25,000 

6.  Annuallsatlon  of  space  costs   10,000  +31,000 

7.  Annuallsatlon  coats  of  Advisory 

Comivijttees   150,000  +150,000 

B.  Program; 

1.  Increase  of  OE  Advisory  Coamlttee 

activity   647,000  +150,000 

2.  Increase  in  other  than  permanent 

per  aoanel   2.610,000  +867.000 

Total,  Increases     +6,572,000 

Decreases: 

A.  Built-in! 

1.  Completion  of  one-cI:?e  pluming  activities.    3,250,000  -3,250,000 

2.  Used  In  1973  to  fund  the  pay  raise     -13  885,000 

B.  Program! 

1.  Reduced  costs  for  transportation  of 

things   301 , 000  -70 ,000 

2.  Less  printing   938,000  -135,000 

3.  Termination  of  an  Advisory  Ccontttee...  27,000  -27,000 

4.  Reduction  of  automatic  data  proceaslng 

costs   6,936,000  -1,658,000 

5.  Non-recurring  one-time  costs   —  -1,413,000 

6.  Fewer  field  readers     -387.000 

Total,  decreasec       -8>825.00O 

Total >  net  changs     -2.253,000 


95-150  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  75 
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Explanation  of  Chan^ea 

IncreaBea: 
A.    Built-in t 

fniJ*.  increase  of  $3,788,000  will  fund  for  the  entire  year  197  new  positions 
filled  m  fiscal  year  1973  for  part  of  the  year  and  support  an  increase  of  more 

:ntK^%e^^^\^\r;^^^^^  ^^^^-^  Poe-^a  notmZed 

wlthlnlgraS:  pr^^^^l^n^!  ''''''''  -^^^"^^'^  -"i- 

T,    1,/*    Services  provlied  to  the  Office  of  Education  through  the  Department 'a 
year     73?'  ^^^'^^  $1,174,000  more  in  fiscal  year  1974  than  in  fiscal 

E^nlnt  ^"'000  will  provide  for  payinent  to  the  Department  of  Labor 

Employees'  Compensation  Fund,  on  account  of  Injuries  or  deaths  sustained  bv 
employees  In  the  Office  of  Education.  u'i^tns  suscainea  by 

of  Hp«i\J^p/°^^/°''  ^^r'r^T^'f^  provided  to  the  Office  of  Education  by  the  Department 
for  fiscal  ye^m":  ^'"^''^  $25,OOo"' 

space'in  Se'D'^n^L^^^^gJ^^    ^JiLe!"''  ^^^^^^ 

7  Annualized  costs  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  and  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Committees  will  result  In  Increases  of  $150»000,  $75,000  respectively,  ^ 

B.  Program: 

b    ^P«"^^  activities  will  result  in  program  increases  for  the  following 
advisory  committeea:    Emergency  School  Aid.  $100,000;  Student  Financial  Aid    $20  000- 
Developing  Inatltuttons,  $20,000;  and  Education  for  the  Seaf ,  $lS?OOo!  ^^^^^^^> 

r.„,oo^;rv^"  mcreaae  of  $867,000  will  provide  for  additional  consultants  and 

g^s  for  wMcHo  f  P'^^^^^"        P^«^"«         those  pro- 

grams  for  which  no  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974, 

Decreaaes; 

A.  Built-in; 

"^f*'^''  Education  Act.  Title  I,  study  for  $250,000,  and  a  $2,000,000 
Higher  Education  planning  activity  will  not  be  repeated  m  fiscal  year  1974. 

2.    An  amount  of  $1,885,000  was  usfed  in  1973  to  fund  the  pay  raise. 

B.  Program; 

ir.  .  ^In^^^^^       ^^^""^^^  usually  related  to  personnel  aovea.  will  result 

in  a  need  of  $70,000  less  than  that  planned  for  fiacal  year  1973. 

2.    Printing  expensea  asaociated  with  atart-up  costs  for  new  programs  will  not 
be  repeated  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  $135,000 
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Decreasee :  (cont'd) 
B.    Program!  (cont'd) 


3.    The  Spanish-Mexican  Education  Advleorv  c»r^Aff^^  ^    v  . 
resulting  In  a  reduction  of  $27,000     1^  c^^i-?!^i     !       ^^^"8  teralnated. 
findings  and  recom^^ndaflons^fci^i^g^.^^^^  final  report  of 

Mexican  Azaerlcans.  **vir<7ving  oe  prograniB  th^t  serva  Spanish  and 

will  not  be  repeated  l^f  Jacal  yfarig?^!''"'''^  """'Ion  Aaentoenta  of  J72 

.iaca^.erl^-^!^--•  ir^\3!oSn::e"tLr?rj.e'^:i   irn';  --"-^  - 

for  fl^ld^'e^'ers"""  «  ^ecreaae  of  an  estimated  $387,000 
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Authorizing  LeRlslatlon 


1974 


Legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
Requested 


General  Education  Provisions  Actt 


Section  400(c)       Administration  .., 

part  D  --  Advisory  Councils  , 

Section  411  --  Program  planning  and 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


$76,366,000 
797,000 


evaluation   

Section  422  Dissemination 


§25,000,000 
Indefinite 


10,205,000 
750,000 


TITLK  !V 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION' 

PROORAM8  8 OBJECT  TO  THIS  TITIJ:;  PEPINITiriN B ;  AFPROPRtATIONS ; 


Sec.  400.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  npply  to  any  pro- 
pram  for  whicli  thtr  Con.missioner  of  Bducation  has  responsibility 
for  administrntioiu  cither  as  provided  by  statute*  or  hy  delegation 
pursuant  to  statute.  Amendments  to  Acts  authorizing  such  programs 
shall  not  alTect  the  applicability  of  this  title  unless  so  sperifiod  by  such 
amendments. 

<b)  F'or  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  '^Commissioner*'  means  the  Commission er  of  Education; 

(2)  "Secretfti  v'*  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education^  and 
Welinr©;  nnd 

(3)  "Apnlirahle  program"  means  a  program  to  which  thig  title 
isapplical>]e« 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  sa)i>'  ics  and  expenses  for  the 
Offico  of  Education,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

id)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "General  Education  Proi-isions 
Act." 

(20  U.S.C  1221)  Enacted  Jnn.  2.  IOCS.  P.Lu  DO-247.  TlUe  IV.  sec.  401,  81  Stat. 
A14;  AmendHl  Oct  IH.  ltt6H,  KL.  90-576,  Title  111,  see.  801(a)«  82  HUt  lOM: 
amended  April  IS,  mO.  P.U  Dl-230,  Title  IV.  mc.  401(a)(2).  »4  fiUt  104;  re- 
numbcKd  June  23. 1072.  P.L.  02-918,  sec.  301  (a)  <  1) .  66  Btat  ."tsa. 


Sec,  441.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term— 

(1)  "advisory  council"  means  any  committee,  board,  commis- 
sion^ council,  or  other  similar  group  (A)  established  or  organized 
pursuant  to  any  applicable  statute,  or  (B)  established  under  the 
authority  of  section  442;  but  such  term  does  not  include  StatA 
advisory  councils  or  commissions  established  pursuant  to  any  such 
statute; 


established  by,  or  pursuant  to,  statute  to  advise  and  make  rccom- 
mendntions  with  respect  to  the  administration  or  improvement  of 
mi  applicable  program  or  other  related  matter; 

(3)  "nonstatutory  advisory  council"  means  an  advisory  council 
which  is  (A)  established  under  the  authority  of  section  4-12,  or 
( B)  established  to  advise  and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  applications  for  grants  or  contracts  as  required 
by  statute; 

(4)  "Preeidcntial  advisory  council"  means  &  statutory  advisory 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointod  by  the  President; 
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Part  D— Advisory  CotJNCiLfl 


DmNmoNS 


(2)  "statutory  advisory 
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(5)/*SecretArlal  advisory  council"  meaw  a  sUtutory  advisory 
council,  the  ineinbeTs  of  Which  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 
.  (6)  "Cominissioner^  advisory  council"  means  a  statutory  ad- 
visory council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
niissionerj 

(7)  "applicRble  statute"  meana  any  statute  (or  title,  part,  or 
section  thereof)  which  authorizes  an  applicable  program  or  con- 
trols the  administration  of  any  such  program. 

(20U.8.C.  12SS>  Enacted  April  IS.  1970.  P.L.  91^280,  TlUe  IV.  mc.  «)l(rMlO). 
84  St#t.  170 ;  renuiflbered  June 23, 1972.  P.L.  92-3l8«  a«c.  301(a)       88  8t  c  S26. 

AUTllOmZATIONr  rOSt  NECKSSABV  ADVISOBr  OOrNClIiS 

Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  create,  an-'  4,ppoint 
the  members  of,  such  advisory  councils  as  he  determines  '  wriljnjf 
to  be  necessary  to  advise  him  w'tii  respect  to — 

(1)  the  oreanizavlon  of  he  Office  of  Education  id  its  con- 
duct in  the  aaministratl.-'n  rf  applicable  prog^'ams; 

(2)  recommendations  for  le^lation  regarding  f  '\cation  pro- 
grams and  the  meant>  by  which  the  educationa'  ,ieeds  of  the 
Nation  ma^  be  met;  and 

(3)  spet'ul  problems  and  areas  of  special  inter  t  in  educatiw. 

(b)  Bach  adviboipr  council  created  under  the  aut^.ority  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  terminate  not  later  than  one  year  froro  le  date  of  its 
creation  unless  the  Commisaio.  ^r  det^i-mines  in  writing  not  more  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiratioii  of  such  one  year  that  its  existence 
for  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  one  vear,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  complete  the  recommendations  or  i*eprits  !*;»•  which  it  was  created. 

(c)  The  Commissions  .'shall  include  iihis  rep-^rt  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  448  a  statement  on  all  advisory  ouncils  created  or 
extended  under  the  •  athority  of  this  section  and  their  activities. 

(20  D.8.C.  1288a)  '_^ct«l  Apt*  18, 1970.  P  L.  91-280,  TlUe  1\ ,  aee.  401  (a )  (10) . 
84  But  171 ;  rennmlMnd  JomSU  1073.  P.U  0»418.  aae.  801  (a)  (1).  88  aut.  8M. 

HEKBEBSHIF  AWD  HEPOBtB  OF  8TA-*UTORr  AnVISOBT  OOtWCIM 

Sec.  443.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  unless  ex- 
prcfflly  in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  each  statutory 
idvisonr  council — 

(1)  shall  be  composed  of  the  number  of  members  provided  by 
statute  who  may  be  appointed,  without  regard  to  t  he  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  which  in  the  case  of  initial  members,  shall  be  staggeml; 
and 

(2)  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  activities,  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Oongr«SB  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year,  which  shall  be  submitted  with  the  Commissioner's 
annual  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  adxTsory 
council. 

(20  U.S.0. 1288b)  Boacted  APril  18, 1970.  P.Ii.  91-280.  TiUe  J V,  sec.  401  (a )  ( 10) . 
S4  Stat  171 ;  ranumbercd  Jane  28. 1072,  P.L.  0^-818.  sec.  801  '.*)  (1).  86  Stat,  m 

OOUFENSATIOK  OP  HEMBeRS  OF  ADVISORjf  COUKaU 

Sec.  444.  Members  of  all  advisory  councils  to  which  this  part  ifl 
applicable  who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  iTnited 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetinfn  or  conferences  of  the  advisory 
council  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  advisOTy  coimcil 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  Hxed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  not  exceeding  the  rate  sp^citied  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  grade  GS-18  in  section  6832  of  tiUe  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing tniveltinie,  and  while  so  eerving  on  the  business  of  the  advisory 
council  away  from  tbeir  homes  or  regular  plaoes  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  peraoM 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

(20  D.SjC  I288e)  Botcted  Aprtl  18, 1970.  P.U  91-280,  Title  n*. «ec. 401  (a)  (10). 
84  But.  171 !  rniuinlwred  iuae  23, 1972,  RL.  92-818,  mc.  301  ( a )  ( 1 ),  86  8Ut.  828. 
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riOFEMIoHAI..  TKCIINICAL.  AHO  CIERICAI.  STaFT:  TE<*flKK'.a  hSfHtTASCt: 

Sfc.  445,  (ft)  Prwident*!  adviwy  council*  are  aHthoriaed  tn  ap- 
points without  ref^rd  to  the  provisions  of  title  5»  I  ■  nitcd  States  Cod*', 
governing  appointmentfl  in  the  competitive  service,  orothiMU'ise  obtoin 
tri4  services  of,  such  professionft),  technical,  and  clerical  persniuict  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cjtrry  out  their  functions,  as 
prpscribed  by  law. 

(b)  The  CommiRsicHier  shftll  engage  sucli  personnel  dnd  tcelmioal 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  perniit  Secretarial  and  <^2mmts- 
8ioner*s  advisory  councils  to  carry  out  their  fiinction  as  prssci-ilied  by 
Uw. 

(c)  Subject,  to  repiilationa  of  the  CommissioiuT.  Prpsideiitiiil  advi- 
sory councils  are  authorized  to  procure  temporary  and  intormittont 
services  of  such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Oode,  but  nt  rates  nor  to  excpcd 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  oi  such  service  for  grade  GS--18  in  section 
5332  of  such  title. 

(20  U.8.C.  1253d)  Bnacted  April  18,  lOTO,  1».L.  91-230.  Tttle  IV.  w.  40l(n) 
(10).  Stat.  ITl;  renumbered  .'une  23.  1972,  tt2-3l8,  ««•.  301(u)  (\),  w 
Rur.  320. 

simmsus  OF  advihory  cooxciij' 

Sec.  446.  (a)  Each  statutory  advisory  council  shall  mec^t  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  thereof  but  not  leas  than  two  tiniM  earli  year. 
Nonstatutory  advisory  councils  shall  moot  in  accoi*diinre  with  iv|r«lti' 
tions  promufgatcct  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  Minutes  of  each  meeting  of  each  advisory  coujicil  shall  U*  kept 
and  shall  contain  a  ivcerd  of  the  persons  present,  a  »loscrij»tioii  «f  inflt* 
tei-8  diaciisscil  and  t'oiichiriions  readied,  ajk^  copies  of  nil  ivports 
vtceived.  issued,  or  approved  by  the  advisory  council.  The  nc^Mii  tit  y  of 
all  minutes  shall  Iks  ccrtifiec  to  by  tlie  chairman  of  iidvisory 
council. 

(20  U.8.C.  1233e)  Enacted  April  18,  1970,        91-230  TlUe  IV,  art;.  40l(»J 
110).  Hi  SUt  172;  reniJDt>ered  June  23.  1972.  P.L.  92-318.  ^*  301 
8Ut.  32«. 

AUWITINO  AN'D  BEVIEW  OF  ADVJSnBY  CotlNCH.  .iCTn'mRS 

Sec.  447.  (a)  Each  statutory  advisory  coimeil  shull  l»e  subject  to 
such  funeral  regnlntionsas  the  (  onniiissibtier  may  prbinnt^te  respect- 
ing  the  governance  of  statutory  advisory  councils  and  shall  Wj)  such 
recoixis  of  its  activities  as  will  fnlly  disclose  the  disposition  of  Any 
funds  which  niaj^  Ije  at  its  disposal  aud  the  nature  and  *"xteiit  wf  its 
at  tivities  ini'arryin|!:outit.s  fuitctions. 

(b)  The  CompttDller  General  of  the  TTuited  States,  or  any  of  liis 
duly  authoriitcd  ncpreseittntivcs^  shall  have  access,  for  the  puij>f>s«'  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  dcoiunents,  pupt* rs,  and  rcrords 
of  each  statutory  advisory  council. 

(20  U.8.C.  I288t)  Knactcd  April  la,  1&70,  P.L.  M-230,  Title  U'.  RW.  401(ai 
(10),  m  SUt.  172;  renumbered  June  23,  1972.  P.K  92~3lR.  seo.  30Hn>  n).  ^6 
SUt.  320.  I 

REeOBT  BY  THE  COMMlf»I0NEB  OriiDt'0.\TIO> 

Sec.  448.  (a)  Not  later  than  March  dl  of  each  calendar  yc<ir  after 
1070,  the  Commissioner  shall  sulimlt,  as  a  part  of  thr  Connnissioner's 
annual  report,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  advisory  couiiciU  ^*hich 
are  subject  to  this  part  to  the  Committee  i  n  Ijabor  aiuf  Pttl*!''^  Wlfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lnlior  of  the  House 
of  Hepresentatives.  Swch  report,  shall  contain,  at  least.**!  list  of  all 
such  advisory  councils,  ♦he  names  and  affiliations  of  their  inp'Mlwrs,  a 
desrription  of  the  fuiicuon  of  each  adv».Mry  council,  and  a  i*iUoment 
of  the  dates  of  the  meetinf^s  of  each  such  advisory  coui\cil. 

{h)  If  the  Coimnipsioner  determines  that  a  statutory  ndvisorj- 
council  is  not  needed  or  that  the  functions  of  two  or  i""*^  atntutory 
advisory  coimcils  should  be  con^bined,  he  shall  include  in  the  n'port  a 
recommendation  that  such  advisory  council  be  alwliahod  ov  that  such 
functions  be  combined.  Unless  there  is  an  objection  to  siic^h  Action  by 
cither  the  Senate  or  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  within  ninety  days 
after  the  suhmission  of  such  report,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  abolish  such  advisory  council  or  combine  the  functions  of  two  or 
n^ore  advisory  councils  as  lecommemU'd  in  such  reijorl. 

(20  t}.s.r.  1233S)  Enacted  Aprtl  13.  1970.  P.L.  ftUm  Title  IV.  Mc.  401  (a) 
CiO),  fH  Stnt.  172;  i«numbii>i«d  June  23.  1972.  I'.L.  U2^14,  net-.  30i(tHl).  M 
Slat.  326. 
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PBOORAM  1'LANN1N<]  AND  KVAl.UATION 

Six*.  411.  (a)  Sums  appronriatod  pursuant  to  section  400(c)  may 
include  for  anv  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  otlienvise 
authorized  under  any  upplicable  program  not,  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
wliich  shall  be  nvailabU'  to  (he  Secretary,  in  acoordaiice  \vi»h  rupula- 
tions  prescribed  by  him,  for  expenses,  iuchiding  jj^nints,  ro.  racts.  or 
o^  her  payments,  for  {])  planning  for  the  succeedinf^yefirfof  any  such 
prop*am,and  (2)  evaluation  of  such  programs. 

(b)  No  Inter  tlnin  July  31  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
tninsiriit  to  the  respect ivo  committees  of  the  Congress  having  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  o\'er  any  applicnbtc  program  a  report  coiitaming  (1) 
a  hripf  description  of  pnrh  coittrart  or  grant  for  evaluation  of  such 
program  or  projjrams  (whether  or  not  such  contract  or  grant  was  made 
under  this  sectmn),  any  nart  of  the  performance  of  which  occurre<l 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  individual 
who  is  to  carrj'  out  the  evaluation,  and  (3)  the  uniount  to  be  paid 
under  the  contract  or  grant. 

(20  1I.8.C.  1222)  Enurtrd  Jan.  2,  1068.  IMi.  90-247.  TJlle  IV,  kcc.  402.  81 
Stat.  814 ;  amended  April  13,  1070,  PX.  111-230.  Title  IV.  sec.  401(a)  (3).  84  Stat. 
160:  renumbeml  June  23.  1D72.  IVL.  02-318.  sec.  301  (a)  (1).  88  Sint.  328, 


('(lU.KmON  ANll  lUSSKMlX.ATmS  (IV  VPOIlMATlON 

Sr.r.  i'^'^-  |a)  The  Coumjissicner^liall — 

(1)  prepiire  und  dissciniiinte  to  State  and  lot'nl  educational 
agencies  and  in:itituti(uis  iufonnatiou  coir'cruiug  itnplii-ahh'  pri»' 
gnims  aud  t-ooperat*'  wilh  otlu^-  Krderal  nfliciaU  wlm  adininij^ter 
programs  nITei'ting  edu<'atiou  in  dissciuiunting  inforumtion  con- 
fernin;r  isurli  jjrograuiH; 

(•■2)  iufm'in  the  public  nn  fedei-ally  suppoi-fed  iMlumtinii 
pmgruiiis; 

i'l)  rollei't  data  and  iiifoviuntion  on  applirahle  programs  for 
the  pur|ios:e  tjf  nhtaiuiug  olijoctive  measuremeiits  of  the  etfet-live- 
nefS  of  surli  pi-ogrnhis  in  achieving  their  purposes :  aud 

(4)  pm)are  ainl  publish  an  annual  rei»ort  (to  hi'  jvfernMl  to 
a.s  "thti  Co'inniissioncr^s  annual  rei>ort")  ou  (.\)  the  cnuditioii  of 
oducntioii  in  the  luitiau.  (H)  dcveu^pineutK  in  tbv  nduiinistratinii. 
utilization,  aud  impact  of  applirubie  programs,  [C)  results  of 
iuvestigatit)us  nnd  activities  by  tiie  OfTice  of  Educutiou.  aud  ( D) 
sue! I  facts  nnd  rrr om men dat ions  us-  will  servo  the  piirpo.s(»  for 

which  the  Office  of  Kducation  is  established  (as  set  forth  iu  section 
403  of  this  Act). 

(b)  The  Commissioner's  annual  report  .shall  U-  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  lujer  than  March  31  of  eni'h  calendar  year.  The  Comtiiis- 
sioner's  annual  rejvirt  shall  be  made  nvailabli>  to  State  and  local  odui-a- 
tional  agencies  am;  other  appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  i:nd  to 
tliogenrral  public. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into  coiitnicts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  nrgantzutmns,  gmiips.  or  indii  tdmils  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sect  inn. 

VJO  r.R.C.  mi  a)  Knnctcd  Aitril  13. 1»70,  E*.K  01-2.10,  Tllti>  IV.  Mr.  -101  (ii  H  10). 
84  Btat.  106;  renuubered  June  23,  1072,  P.L.  02-318,  sec.  SOMaXD.  80  Stat. 
d2A;  aniendfit  June  23.  1072,  P.L.  02-3IH.  nee.  301(h)  (2MUi.  KM  Hint.  .^'ti^. 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 

1973 
Estimate 


Real  transfers  to; 


Purpos 


Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration 


National  Institute  of  Education 


-300,000  Transfer  for  expenses 

of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Study. 

-918,000  Appropriation  langu- 

age for  the  National  Insti^ 
tute  of  Education,  1973, 
authorizes  the  transfer 
from  OE  to  NlE'  of  certain 
dissemination  projects  and 
related  salary  and  expense 
items. 


Comparative  transfers  to; 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHEW  82,000 


-21,000 


-19,000 


-120,000 


Assistanw  Secretary  for  Education  -48,000 


National  Institute  of  Education  -1,772,000 


Transfer  to  Depart- 
mental management  of  ad* 
ministrative  costs  pre- 
viously funded  under  the 
Working  Capital  Fund. 

Transfer  to  centra- 
lize support  for  Depart- 
mental library  services. 

To  support  executive 
manpower  development  pro- 
gram. 

To  integrate  regional  - 
public  affairs  rr^^urces. 

Support  for  Founda- 
tion fur  Postsecondary 
Education. 

Represents  transfer 
of  salary  and  expense  items 
to  support  educitional  re- 
search and  development 
programs  transferred  to 
NIE. 


4 
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Comparative  trans fara  from: 

Food  and  Drug  Admin la trat ion 
Social  end  Rehabilitation  Svc. 
Office  of  the  Secretary^  DHEW 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 


1973 
Eatlitata 


8,000 
9,000 
13»000 


Higher  Education 


Educational  Development 


Special  Institutions, 
DHEW 


90,000 

38,000 

50,000 
150,000 

10,205,000 

750,000 

36,000 
37,000 


Purpose 


To  support  the  staff- 
ing of  the  Southwest 
Campus  of  the  Upward  Mobi- 
lity College. 

Transfers  to  support 
the  advisory  committees 
on  Handicapped  Children 
and  Education  for  the  Deaf. 

Transfers  to  support 
the  advisory  committees  on 
Student  Financial  Aid  and 
Developing  Institutions. 

For  advisory  committee 
on  Bilingual  Education. 

For  the  advisory 
coinnlttee  on  Education 
Professions  Development. 

To  support  transfer 
of  planning  and  evaluation 
activities. 

To  support  transfer 
of  general  dissemination 
activities. 


To  support  transfer  of 
administrative  activities 
for  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf . 

To  support  transfer  of 
administrative  activities 
for  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the' Deaf  . 


ERIC 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

Budget 


Year 

Estljnate 
to  Coiutress 

House 
Al''o  Vance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$15,767,000 

$13,307,000 

$13,307,000 

$13,307,000 

1965 

20,977,500 

^9,877,500 

19,977,500 

19,977,500 

1966 

26,827,500 

24,752,500 

24,977,500 

24,977,500 

1967 

38,068,184 

35,565,184 

30,280,184 

32,430,184 

1968 

45,827,400 

40,334,400 

40,334,400 

40,334,400 

1969 

54,250,112 

46,495,112 

43,621,112 

46,:42,112 

1970 

67,2^6,000 

64,176,316 

65,626,316 

65,038,316 

1971 

82,670,000 

77,759,000 

76,466,000 

76,466,000 

1972 

78,  722,  800 

77,141,800 

78,472,800 

78,028,001 

1973  Supplemental 

13,905,000 

13,905,000 

13,905,000 

13,905,000 

1973 

76,466,000 

1/ 

1/ 

1974 

88,118,000 

If  The  regular  appropriation  for  this  account  for  1973  had  only  been  partially 

enacted  at  the  tliae  this  budget  was  prepared.  A  temporary  continuing  resolution 
Is  in  effect  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1972  to  February  28,  1973. 
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Juatlflcatlon 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


Increase  or 

1973  1974    Decrease 

PoB .       Amount  Pos .       Amoitnt  Voti .  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   2,965  $49,423,000  2.619  $53,760,000  -346  $f4, 337,000 

Other  expenses   40,948.000       —  3A,358,00r     —  >6. 590,000 

Total   2,965  90,371,000  2,619  88,118,000  -346  -2,253,000 


General  Statement 


For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  request  tor  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  Office 
of  Education  Includea  the  neceseary  expenses  for  the  administration  of  all  Office 
of  Education  programs,  all  Office  of  Education  Advisory  Coomlttees,  planning  and 
•valuation  activities,  and  cost  a  associated  irlth  general  program  dissemination 
activities.    The  total  request  represents  a  net  decrease  of  $2,253,000  from  the 
fiscal  year  1973  level,  generally  corresponding  to  one*tlne  costs  that  will  not 
recur  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  reduced  costs  associated  with  phasing  out  some  pro- 
grams.   The  following  activity  justifications  Include  for  "administration"  specific 
distribution  by  program  and  organizational  unit  of  proposed  resources,  some  program 
Increases  for  Office  of  Education  Advisory  Coomlttees,  a  snail  decrease  In  planning 
and  evaluation  actlvltiea,  and  a  request  for  a  continuing  level  of  support  for 
general  program  dissemination  activities. 
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Administration 


1973 


197A 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pes. 


Amount 


Fob, 


Amount 


Fob. 


Amount 


Fersonnel  compensation 

and  benefits   2,965    $49,423,000  2,619  $53,760,000  -346  $+4,337,000 

Other  expenses                                29.219,000  —  22.606.000  —  -6.^13,000 

Total   2,965     78,642,000  2,619  76,366,000  -346  -2,276,000 


Narrative 

The  request  for  administration  represents  a  net  decrease  of  $2,276,000  from 
the  fiscal  year  1973  level.    To  coincide. with  the  fiscal  year  1974  level  for  pro- 
grams scheduled  for  phase  out  and  those  being  folded  Into  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
offset  some  vhat  by  new  programs  requiring  a<l'  tlottal  manpower,  the  positions 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  represent  a  net  decrease  of  346.  Notwithstanding 
a  requested  decrease  In  positions,  a  substantial  Increase  In  funds  Is  requested  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  to  cover  a  substantially  Increased  number  of 
permanent  manyears  In  fiscal  year  1974,  coupled  with  a  requested  Increase  In  other- 
than-permanent  personnel.    For  administration  a  net  reduction  Is  requested  for  other 
expenses  associated  with  completion  of  one-time  tasks  in  fiscal  year  1973 »  reduction 
ill  the  number  of  permanent  positions  requested,  and  lower  costs  associated  with 
fever  programs,  such  as  printing  anu  automatic  data  processing  costs.    In  the  sub- 
actlvltles  below,  because  the  difference  Is  significant,  positions  and  manyears 
associated  with  each  program  are  Indicated. 


Suunary 


1973 


1974 


Fos. 


Kan 
Years 


Fos. 


Han 
Years 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
Man 
Years 


Fos . 


Office  of  the  Commissioner  

Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Sys- 
tems  

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Occupational 
and  Adult  Education  

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation  

Deputy  Comv.lss loner  for  Development . . 


126  117  129  129  +3  +12 
933        697         783        838     -150  +141 


192 

694 
352 


Deputy  Conmlssloner  for  External 

Relations   92 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Flannlng, 

Evaluation »  and  Hana&ement  » »  576 

Total   2.965 


162 

593 
334 

90 

512 


88 

696 
259 

91 

573 


133 

679 
2S2 

89 

547 


-104 

+2 
-93 


-29 

+86 
-52 


+35 


2.505      2.619     2.697     -346  +192 
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Office  of  the  CoaalBBloner 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  _  I>ecreaae 

Man  Man  Man 


Fob* 

Years 

?08, 

Years 

Pos. 

Years 

Inmedlate  0££lce« •..•.•••••.«••••• 

30 

24 

30 

30 

+6 

Right  to  r^ad  

24 

21 

24 

24 

+3 

Teacher  Corps ••••••  

32 

32 

32 

32 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Office  o£  Indian  Education....*.*.,, 

5 

5 

8 

8 

+3 

+3 

126 

117 

129 

129 

+3 

+12 

In  addition  to  providing  central  direction  of  program  objectives  to  maintain 
coordinated  and  cohesive  manageuent,  the  office  encompasses  the  following  specific 
program  areas.    The  Right-to-Read  program  Is  responsible  f'-i  ae distance  to  local 
and  State  educatlofnal  agencies  for  reading  and  readlrg-re  ated  activities.  The 
Office  of  Special  Concerns  provides  leadership  and  asslsttnce  for  agency  components 
to  provide  for  critical  needs  of  certain  population  groups  often  excluded  from  the 
decision-making  process    in  Federally  supported    education  programs.    The  Teacher 
Corps  program*  established  by  the  Education  Personnel  Development  Act ,  operates 
programs  affecting  low-income  children,  teacher-interns,  and  regular  teachers 
in  retraining.    The  Office  of  Indian  Education  serves  its  geographically-scattered 
constituency  by  ensuring  that  its  vital  educational  needs  are  Included  in  imple^ 
mentation  of  OE  programs. 


Three  nev  positions  are  requested  in  FY  i974  to  coordinate  qe  programs  that 
benefit  American  Indians.  *^  * 
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Deputy  CoonisBioner  for  School  Systems 


1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Foe. 

Man 
Years 

Pofi. 

Man 
Years 

Pos. 

Man 
Years 

24 

16 

24 

23 

+7 

40 

36 

10 

22 

"30 

-14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 





70 
11 

DO 

JO 

— 

10 

10 

5 

—10 

-5 

23 

21 

— 

11 

-23 

-10 

46 

41 

21 

-46 

-20 

36 

37 

29 

33 

-9 

-4 

35 

26 

35 

34 

+B 

51 

49 

2 

26 

-49 

-23 

18 

16 

3 

-18 

-]3 

14 

14 

14 

14 

f  — 

— 

20 

20 

20 

20 

28 

19 

26 

.  25 

+6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

18 

16 

8 

-18 

-8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

+1 

8 

4 

8 

7 

+3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

+1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

+1 

1?, 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

33 

31 

33 

32 

+1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

80 

50 

80 

78 

+28 

324 

175 

337 

313 

+13 

+138 

25 

14 

+25 

+14 

67 

^2 

+87 

+62 

933 

697 

783 

636 

-150 

+141. 

Iflmediste  Office. 


Bureau  of  Eleaentfrt;y  and  Secondary 
Education: 

Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner 

Non-Public  School  Coordinator  

School  Age  Parents  Taak  Force  

Educationally  deprived  children: 

Headquarters  

Regions  

Supplementary  aervicea: 

State  plan  pro3ran!  

Strengthening  State  departmenta  of 

education  

Follow  Through  

Bilingual  education  

School  Aasistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas: 

Maintenance  &  Operations  (P. L.  874) 

Headquarters  

Regions  

Construction  (P.L.  615): 

Htadqunrters  

Regions  

Buresu  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped : 

Office  of  tha  Associate  Commissioner 

Gifted  and  talented  children  

State  grant  program  •  

Deaf-blind  centers  

Early  childhood  *  

Special  learning  diaabilitieo  

Regional  reaource  centers  

Research  and  demonstrationa  

Intramural  research  

Media  services  snd  captioned  films.. 

Teacher  education  

Recruitment  and  information: 

Heeuiquarters  

Regions  

Child  advocacy  *  

National  technical  inatitute  for 

the  deaf...»  

Model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf. 

Bureau  of  Equal  Educational  Opportun- 
itiea : 

Emergency  School  Assistance: 

Head quart era  

Regions  

Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing: 

Head quart era  

Regions  ; . .;  

Total  
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A  total  of  783  positions  are  requested  for  che  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School 
Sysf.ems,  a  nec  decrease  of  150  positions  for  fiscal  year  1974.    This  Deputyshlp 
oversees  Federal  programs  to  support  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  and  has  cajor  responsibility  for  carrying  out  Che  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  and  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.    Corresponding  to  our  request  to  phase 
out  certain  programs  and  to  fold  others  Into  the  Educaclon  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posal, a  decrease  of  275  positions  Is  requested.    Decreases  associated  with  programs 
being  folded  into  Education  Revenue  Sharing  are  82  positions  associated  with 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Tide  I;  23  positions  associated  with  the 
State-plan  portion  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  III  (Supplement 
tary  Services);  ')'/  positions  associated  with  School  Assistance  In  Fedenilly 
Affected  Areas;  and  18  for  the  State-grant  portion  of  the  Education  for.  the  Hand't^ 
capped  program.    Decreases  associated  with  programs  being  phased  out  ;ire  A6  posi- 
tions associated  with  Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education  and  9  positions 
associated  with  the  gradual  phase  out  of  che  Follow  Through  program.  Corresponding 
to  these  decreases  Is  a  requested  decrease  of  30  support  positions  for  these  pro- 
grams In  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner.    Offsetting  these  decreases  are 
re:que8ted  Increases  of  13  add:ltlonal  positions  to  support  the  expanded  program 
activities  associated  with  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  program  and  112  positions 
to  support  Che  implementation  of  the  proposed  Education  Revenue  Sharing  package. 
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Deputy  Commlsslonf' ;  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 


1973 


Man 
Years 


1974 


Han 
Years 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
Man 

Poa .  Years 


Immediate  Office   19  16  16 

Office  of  Career  Education   5  —  5 

Proprietary  Schools   2  1  2 

Postsecondary  Occupational  Education...  2  —  2 

Occu;>atlonal  Development   5  1  5 

Office  of  Consumer  Education   2  1  5 

National  Center  for  Adult,  Continuing, 
and  Manpower  Education: 
Adult  Education: 
State  Grants: 

Headquarters   5  5 

Regions   19  18 

Special  projects   13  12  13 

Teacher  training   7  7  7 

National  Center  for  Occupational,  Voca- 
tional, and  Technical  Education: 
Office  oi  the  Associate  Commissioner: 

Headquarters   5  5  6 

Regions   20  19 

Basic  vocational  grants: 

Headquarters   27  26  — 

Regions   26  23 

Special  needs   11  — 

Consigner  and  homemaklng   3  3 

Work-study.....   1  1 

Cooperative  education   2  2 

Innovation   7  6  7 

Vocational  research   6  7  8 

Curriculum  development   7  7  7 

State  Advisory  Council  ,. . .  11  — 

Career  education   5  ^  5_ 

Total   192       162  88 


16 

2 
2 

4 


2 
10 
12 

7 


5 
10 


13 
13 


+3 


-5 
-19 


+1 
-20 

-27 
-26 
-1 
-3 
-1 
-2 


+1 
+2 
+3 
+3 


-3 
-8 


-9 


-13 
-10 


133 


-104 


-29 


In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education  vlli  Include  adult  education, special  projects  and 
teacher  training  activities,  vocatlona.  education  curriculum  development,  career 
education,  and  the  discretionary  portlor.  of  vocational  Innovation  and  research. 
Also  In  this  Deputyshlp  Is  Included  the  newly  created  Office  of  Consumer  Education. 

The  positions  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  total  88,  a  net  decrease  of  104 
positions.    Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974  all  State  grant  programs  formerly 
funded  under  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  authorities  will  be  folded  Into  the 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  108  associated 
positions.    An  Increase  of  four  positions  Is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974,  three 
for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Education  and  one  additional  position  to  support  new 
thrusts,  such  as  Career  Education. 
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Deputy  Coamlssion/'tr  for  KJgher  Education 


Increase  or 
1973  197^  Decrease 


Han 

Man 

Man 

Pos . 

Pos  • 

^^^^ 

p 

 ^ — 

Xnmedlate  Office  • 

19 

18 

19 

18 

g 

3 

3 

3 

+5 

oureau        ni^^jg];  coucacioni 

33 

32 

33 

32 

Regions*                                        • « 

21 

20 

21 

18 

-2 

Acorsdlttttlon  and  Institutional 

eligibility 

19 

18 

19 

19 

+1 

^1 
m 

J  J 

-6 

+1 

R abI nn a 

32 

30 

32 

30 

31 

16 

95 

85 

-1-64 

Field 

30 

21 

-1-30 

4-91 

Student   1 nnnn 

23 

21 

12 

18 

-11 

-3 

Insured  loans* 

Headquarters      , , ,          •  •  , 

44 

42 

64 

58 

+20 

-1-16 

Regions 

58 

55 

58 

jo 

-t'l 

ultUuciii*    xuaii  xiidUl iiiiuc   iunu  • 

Headquarters 

25 

23 

25 

24 

-H 

Regions  

25 

8 

32 

27 

+7 

-H9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

5 

+2 

-hi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvan- 

taged (Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound* 

and  Special  Services  In  College) : 

15 

15 

15 

15 

33 

32 

33 

.  32 

Strengthening  developing  Institutions 

42 

33 

42 

41 

-1-8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

-2 

-1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Higher  education  construction? 

19 

18 

9 

9 

-10 

-9 

32 

.  28 

17 

16 

-15 

-12 

8 

8 

3 

5 

-5 

-3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

-2 

-2 

Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learnlng„  j 

Resources: 

Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner. 

13 

7 

e 

6 

-7 

-1 

Public  libraries: 

8 

7 

6 

-3 

-1 

10 

10 

5 

-10 

-5 

9 

9 

4 

6 

-5 

-3 

18 

14  . 

7 

11 

-11 

-3 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equlpn;*%nt 

2 

2 

1 

-2 

-1 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

Institute  for  International  Studies: 

Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner. 

12 

9 

8 

8 

-4 

-1 

31 

27 

27 

25 

-4 

-2 

Language  training  and  area  studies. .. 

17 

12 

6 

-17 

-6 

16 

14 

12 

13 

-A 

-1 

6 

5 

5 

-2 

694 

593 

696 

679 

^  J^2  _ 

-h86 

o 

ERIC 
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The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education  la  responsible  for  Federally 
supported  higher  education  programs  benefitting  both  students  and  institutions  and' 
Includes  higher  education,  library,  and  international  activities.    For  197 A,  696 
positions  are  requested,  a  net  increase  of  2  positions.    For  those  programs  for 
vhich  either  a  phase  out  or  a  decreased  level  of  support  is  anticipated,  a  decrease 
of  121  positions  is  requested.    Programs  requested  to  be  phased  out  are:  National 
Defense  Student  Loans,  11  positions;  University  Community  Services,  2  positions; 
Higher  Education  Construction  Grants,  25  positions;  College  Teacher  Fellowships,  5 
positions;  Education  Professions  Development  Act  Training  Programs,  2  positions; 
Language  Training  and  Area  Studies,  21  positions;  Library  programs,  39  positions; 
and  4  overhead  positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Inter- 
national Studies.    Programs  for  which  a  decreased  level  of  support  is  requested  are 
the  Work-Study  program,  6  positions;  International  Activities,  A  positions;  and  the 
Foreign  Visitors  program,  2  positions.    An  increase  of  123  positions  Is  requested 
for  those  programs  with  an  increased  level  of  support  or  greater  workload.  Effective 
administration  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program  will  require  an 
increase  of  94  positions;  Insured  Loans,  27  positions;  and  for  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion an  increase  of  2  positions. 


• 
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Deputy  Coninilssloner  for  Development 


1973 

197A 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Fob. 

Man 
Years 

Fos. 

Man 
Years 

Fos. 

Man 
Years 

25 

24 

4 

10 

-21 

-U 

13 

12 

5 

11 

-8 

-1 

6 

5 

1 

-6 

-4 

6 

6 

3 

-6 

-3 

Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities 

9 

9 

8 

9 

-1 

Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 

8 

6 

7 

7 

-1 

+1 

National  Center  for  the  Improvement 

of  Educational  Systems  (Dropout 

prevention,  Supplementary  Services 

Special  Projects,  and  Education 

Professions  Development  Act): 

Headquarters   120         111         40  54       -80  -57 

Regions   13  13         30  28       +17  +15 

National  Center  for  Educational 

Statistics   152         148       165         159       +13  +11 

Total   352         334        259         2fl2        ^93  -52 


The  Deputy  Coimolssloner  for  Development  has  responsibility  for  education 
professions  development,  national  priority  programs,  and  data  systems  Itnprovenent . 
A  total  of  259  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974,  which  represents  a  net 
decrease  of  93  positions.    Requested  decreases  total  123  positions.  Decreases 
requested  for  programs  scheduled  for  phase  out  are  6  for  the  Nutrition  and  Health 
program  and  6  for  the  Environmental  Education  program.    Programs  for  which  ^  lower 
level  of  support  is  requested  are  associated  with  position  decreases  as  follows: 
Drug  Abuse  Education,  8;  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities,  1;  and  Sesame  Street 
and  The  Electric  Company,  1.    For  those  programs  In  the  National  Center  for  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  that  are  either  scheduled  for  phase  out  or 
planned  to  be  folded  Into  Education  Revenue  Sharing,  a  decrease  of  80  positions  Is 
requested.    Resulting  from  the  above  deletions  or  phase  outs,  a  21  position  decrease 
Is  requested  In  overhead  Jobs  for  the  Tomiedlate  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Two  Education  Professions  Development  Act  programs  (Urban/rural  and  Career  Oppor- 
tunities) are  being  regionalized  and  an  Increase  of  17  positions  Is  requested  for 
these.    To  support  a  program  Increase  In  educational  statistics  programs-and  the 
National  Achievement  Study,  an  Increase  of  13  positions  Is  requested. 
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Deputy  CocmiBsioner  for  External  Relations 


Increase  or 
1973  197^  Decrease 

Han  Han  Han 


Pos. 

Years 

Fos. 

Years 

Pos.  Years 

19 

20 

20 

+1 

68 

68 

66 

-1  -2 

3 

3 

3 

90 

91 

89 

-1  -1 

There  are  three  major  responsibilities  in  this  Deputyship — legislation,  public 
affairs*  and  covBDittee  management,    the  Office  of  Legislation  conducts  the  legisla* 
tive  program  and  provides  information  on  the  status,  progress  and  content  of  edu- 
cational legislation.    The  Comnittee  Management  Office  has  administrative  respon* 
sibility  for  the  numerous  advisory  committees  serving  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as  the  principal  contact  for  the  media,  educators, 
and  che  general  public  seeking  inforoation  on  educational  programs.    It  also 
functions  as  the  general  editorial  offices  of  the  Agency  with  numerous  publications, 
including  the  avard-vinning  periodical,  American  Education. 
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Deputy  Comiiaaioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  NanageaenC 


Increase  or 

1973   197^  Decrease 

Nan  Han  Kan 

Pos.     Years     Poa,      Years      Pos.  Years 


11 

a 

11 

11 

+3 

Regional  Coordination: 

17 

16 

17 

16 

69 

64 

69 

66 

+2 

Office  of  B-jsineaa  Management: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  CohbdIss loner. 

4 

4 

4 

— 

Audit   lialAnn  and   nnnrAinatinn  ntaff 

7 

3 

7 

5 

24 

15 

24 

24 

-- 

+9 

72 

64 

72 

68 

+4 

91 

90 

91 

90 

Office  of  Administration: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

47 

41 

40 

42 

-7 

+1 

44 

42 

A4 

+2 

Automatic  Data  Processing  Division... 

52 

51 

51 

51 

-1 

Office  of  Management,  Planning,  and 

Evaluation: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Cocrlssloner . 

5 

4 

5 

5 

■  +1 

Systems  Planning  and  Control  Division 

10 

7 

10 

9 

+2 

22 

11 

22 

16 

+5 

Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and 

Evaluation: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Cosmlssloner . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Program 

16 

14 

16 

15 

+1 

Postsecondary  and  Special  Education 

10 

7 

10 

9 

+2 

Vocational  and  tiand' capped  Division.. 

8 

6 

6 

6 

-2 

8 

5 

6 

6 

-2 

+1 

24 

23 

24 

24 

+1 

17 

17 

26 

17 

+9 

576 

512 

_57^ 

547 

-3 

+35 

This  staff  services  the  sgency'a  needs  in  the  areas  of  management,  finance, 
contracts  and  grants,  personnel,  general  services,  management  Information, 
management  evaluation,  program  planning,  ani  evaluation,  and  budget.    In  general, 
these  responalbllltles  entsll  the  provision  of  timely    ad  sccurate  information 
concerning  the  svsllsble  admlnlatratlve  resources ,  snd  program  plsnnlng  and 
evaluation  analyses  to  the  Comnissioner  and  his  program  managers  to  aid  them  in 
making  decisions  affecting  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  education  community. 
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Advisory  ConmlCtftes 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$  524, 

,000  $ 

797, 

,000 

$  +273,000 

Committees : 

Accreditation  and  Institutional 

19, 

,000 

19, 

,000 

50. 

,000 

50, 

,000 

8, 

,000 

28, 

.aoo 

+20,000 

40. 

,000 

50, 

,000 

+10,000 

150, 

,000 

150, 

,000 

Educotlon  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 

27, 

,000 

-27,000 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity... 

75, 

,000 

250, 

,000 

+175,000 

30, 

,000 

50, 

,000 

+20,000 

50, 

,000 

50, 

,000 

75, 

,000 

150, 

,000 

+75.000 

524, 

,000 

797, 

,000 

+273,000 

Narrative 


The  Office  of  Eduriclou  Is  served  by  nine  public  advisory  committees  for  which 
funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  conmlttees,  authorized  by  specific 
Federal  statute  or  by  general  authority  vested  with  the  Commissioner ,  consist  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.    In  addi- 
tion to  performing  specific  Congress lonaliy-mandated  functions,  these  groups  advise 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  sen^ral  policy  concerning  the 
admlnlfifratlon  of  respective  educational  programs.    Effective  administration  of 
th.se  programs  requires  the  advice  and  counsel  of  these  public  bodies. 

Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility- >  (authorized  by  Executive  Order,  12  meuhe 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.) 

This  connlttee  advls*^?  the  Coinnlssloner  of  Education  concerning  his  actions  in 
granting  national  recognition  to  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  and  in  deter- 
mining Institutional  eligibility  for  participation  In  Federal  programs. 

Education  of  Bilingual  Children--  (authorized  by  ESEA,  Title  VII,  15  members, 
appointed  by  the  Commlfisloner. ) 

This  committee  advises  the  Comodssloner  of  Education  with  regard  to  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  administration  of  programs  for  children  whose  native 
tongue  Is  other  than  English. 

Developing  Institutions—  (authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III, 
9  members  ,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 

This  comnlttee  advises  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  • 
1965  as  amended  and  to  assist  the  Coomlssloner  In  Identifying  those  developing 
Institutions  through  which  the  purposes  of  Title  III  can  best  be  achieved. 
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The  Council's  responeiblUcy  and  jurisdiction  have  been  significantly  broadened 
by  new  legislation  to  Include  review  of,  and  approval  of  criteria  to  be  used  In 
funding  applications  under  Title  III,  HEA  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Education  of  the  Deaf'-Cauthortzed  by  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  Act,  P.L.  a9-2:>B, 
12  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary.) 

This  cormlttee  sdvlses  the  Secretary  of  HEW  snd  the  Cottmlssloner  of  Education 
concerning  the  administration  of  existing  prngrams  and  the  formulation  of  new 
programs  with  respect  to  the  educstlon  of  the  deaf. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  committee  meetings  and  in  the  amount 
of  travel  done  by  the  Committee  members  is  pisnned  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Education  Professions  Development-- (authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  ly65. 
Title  V,  15  members  , appointed  by  the  President.) 

This  conrnittee  reviews  the  operation  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  amiended  and  of  other  Federal  programs  foi:  training  snd  development  of 
educstional  personnel,  and  evaluates  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  needs  for 
additional  educational  personnel,  and  in  achieving  improved  quality  in  training 
programs. 

Education  of  Spsniah  and  Mexican  Americans— /■  authorized  by  Executive  Order,  20  members, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 

This  committee  advises  the  Secretary  of  HEW  snd  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  problems  central  to  the  education  of  Spanish-speaking  children  and  adults, 
particularly  those  of  bilingual,  blcultural  families. 

In  1972  and  1973  the  Committee  carried  out  a  comprehensive  review  of  those 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  which  serve  Spanish  and  ^--.jxlcan 
Americans  and  issued  a  report  of  findings  and  recommendations  for  improvL'::-.cnt  of 
the  administration  of  these  progra.ns. 

This  Committee  will  terminate  June  30,  1973. 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity— (authorized  by  Public  Law  92-318,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  Title  VII,  15  members,  appointed  by  the  President.) 

This  Committee  advises  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  regarding  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

Initial  funding  of  this  council  Was  on  a  start-up  basis,  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council  in  the  middle  of  the  past  year.    The  1974  budget  figure 
represents  funding  of  the  activated  council  for  a  full  year. 

Financial  Aid  to  Students— (authorized  by  the  HEA  Amendments  of  1968,  21  members, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 

This  Committee  advises  the  Commissioner  of  Educstlon  on  matters  of  general 
policy  srising  in  the  adinlnlstrstlon  by  the  Commissioner  of  programs  relsted  to 
financial  aid  to  students  and  on  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  those 
programs . 

The  scope  of  council  activities  has  been  significantly  increased  by  recent 
legislation  and  its  structure  will  be  modified  to  Include  two  operating  subcommittees. 


Hsndicapped  Children'-(authorized  by  Sec.  604  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
15  members,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 
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This  Committee  reviews  the  administration  and  operation  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Coranissioner  of  Education  with  respect  to  handicapped  children, 
including  their  effect  in  improving  the  educational  attainment  of  such  children, 

Indian  Education-- (authorized  by  P.L.  92-318,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  15 
members,  appointed  by  the  President.) 

Th-.s  Committee  is  authorized  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
reaptct  to  the  administration  of  any  programs  in  which  Indian  children  or  adults 
participate. 

The  1974  budget  estimate  provides  for  funding  of  the  council  for  a  full  year. 
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Planning  and  Evaluation 


Increase  or 

1973                1974  Decrease 

Narrative 


The  evaluation  and  planning  activities  discussed  here  are  those  authorized 
under  Section  411  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (GEFA) .    This  Act 
authorizes*  for  each  fiscal  year,  such  sums  ae  may  be  necessary  for  expenses, 
Including  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments*  for  (1)  planning  programs  and  pro- 
jects and  (2)  evaluation  of  such  programs  or  projects  for  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  responsibility  for  administration.    A  decrease  of  $250,000  Is 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  resulting  from  a  nonrecurring  cost  for  the  study  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  authoclzed  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    Support  for  all  other  planning  and  evaluation 
activities  Is  requested  Co  continue  at  last  yearns  level. 

Purpose; 

Historically,  Federal  education  programs  have  been  developed  and  Implemented 
In  response  to  a  demonstrated  need  In  the  educational  community  and  to  provide 
assistance  ani.^  services  to  various  target  groups.    Initially,  ve  must  know  the 
nature  and  dimensions  of  the  need,  the  characteristics  of  the  target  groups,  the 
alternatives  available  for  meeting  the  need  or  solving  a  problem  and  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  alternatives.    These  requirements  generate  the  planning  studies. 
After  programs  have  been  established,  ve  need  to  know  how  well  they  are  meeting 
their  objectives,  how  effective  they  are,  and  how  well  the  programs  are  being 
managed.    Over  time  ve  need  to  know  If  the  requirements  have  changed,  whether  new 
technology  has  made  a  difference,  whether  emphases  have  changed,  cr;;!  vhether  programs 
need  to  be  revised  or  recast.    In  general,  we  need  to  know  what  works,  whac  Joesn*t 
work  and  why.    Evaluation  studies  give  us  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  enable 
us  to  plan  and  manage  our  activities  Intelligently.    Fuither,  Section  413  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  requires  an  annual  report  to  Ctcigrfe.'os  on  the 
results  and  ef f pc*:lven'^ss  of  the  programs  and  projects  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.    Evaluation  studies  are .required  to  provide  the  Information 
for  the  report.    Vlthln  the  next  few  years  our  goal  Is  to  complete  formal  evalua- 
tions of  all  major  Office  of  Education  programs. 

Accomplishments,  Fiscal  Years  1972/73; 

Fiscal  year  1973  marked  the  fourth  year  of  m^jor  evaluation  efforts  In  the 
Office  of  Education.    Fiscal  years  1970  through  1972  were  utilized  In  building  an 
edu rational  evaluation  capability  In  preparing  comprehensive  evaluation  plans  and 
In  Initiating  scund  evaluation  studies.    Approximately  90  major  evaluation  studies 
were  started  In  this  period,    '.he  results  from  most  of  them  are  only  now  beginning 
to  be  disseminated  because  of  the  long  lead  times  Involved, 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  approximately  60  studies  were  begun  of  which  17  were 
continuations,  at  a  cost  of  $2,705,000,  and  43  were  new  starts,  at  a  cost  of 
$7,750,000. 

Included  among  the  continuations  are  the  following*    (a)  a  study  of  Impact 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  on  reading  skills  in  elementary 
schools;  (b)  a  longitudinal  study  of  effects  of  Innovative  elementary  and  secondary 
programs;  (c)  a  stiidy  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  formula 
and  sub-allocation  procedures;  (d)  support  for  joint  Federal-State  elementary  and 
secondary  program  Information  system;  (e)  a  study  of  the  bilingual  education 
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program;  (f)  a  study  of  higher  education  facilities  needs;  (g)  in  evaluation  of 
training  programs  for  higher  education  personnel;  (h)  a  study  of  Impact  of  voca- 
tional education  programs;  (1)  a  cost  effectiveness  study  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  (j)  an  evaluation  planning  for  Rocky  Mountain  region  demonstration 
iTk  educational  technology;  and  (k)  measurement  of  the  t^ucatlon  effects  of  Income 
maintenance  programs. 

Included  among  the  new  Initiatives  are  the  following:     (a)  an  evaluation  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  migrant-  education  programs;   (b)  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  demonstration  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
(c)  a  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program;  (d)  development  of  interest  subsidy  and 
default  model  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program;  (e)  an  evaluation  of  exemplary 
vocational  education  projects;   (f)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  State  grant 
vocational  education  funds  for  the  handicapped;  (g)  a  national  higher  education 
student  and  institutional  resource  profile;  (h)  an  analysis  of  1972  high  school 
cohort  study  data;  (1)  an  assessment  of  educational  needs  of  poor  handicapped 
children;   (1)  a  study  of  social  benefits  of  higher  education;  (J )  a  census  data 
study  of  college  students;  <k)  an  educational  telecommunications  planning  study; 
(1)  an  evaluation  planning  for  Rlght-to-Read  community  based  programs;  (m)  a  model 
design  and  development  for  educational  communication;  (n)  a  study  of  drug  abuse 
education;  and  (o)  several  studies  of  educational  finance. 

In  addition,  major  support  was  given  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Extension  and  Continuing  Education.    Funds  were  also  provided  for  the  support  of 
the  two  Educational  Policy  Research  Centers  at  Syracuse  and  Stanford  Research 
Institute. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  evaluations  continue  the  emphasis  on  the  large  scale 
national  evaluations  of  overall  program  effectiveness  in  the  effort  to  close  the 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  program  effectiveness.    Results  of  these  studies  will 
generally  not  be  available  until  the  fall  of  1974. 

A  number  of  results  are  available,  however,  from  previous  year  studies.  For 
example:     (1)  a  reanalysis  and  synthesis  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  I  evaluation  data  for  fiscal  years  1965  through  19*^0;  (2)  a  study  of  the  use 
of  incentives  in  education;  (3)  a  study  of  the  effects  of  performance  contracting; 
(4)  a  study  of  the  "Cost  of  College"  which  presents  reliable  cost  data  by  level 
and  control  of  institution;  (5)  a  study  of  datta  on  college  and  university  staff 
manpower;   (6)  a  comparison  of < proprietary  and  non-proprietary  vocational  training 
programs;   (7)  a  study  of  State  grant  programs  for  the  handicapped;   (8)  an  evaluation 
of  Federal  programs  to  increase  the  pool  of  special  education  teachers;   (9)  a  study 
implementing  a  process  evaluation  system  for  twelve  National  Center  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Educational  Systems  programs;  (10)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Career 
Opportunities  program  and  of  innovation  strategies  of  other  National  Center  for  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  programs;  (11)  case  studies  of  twenty  successful 
research  and  development  products;  (12)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
regional  laboratories  and  R&D  centers;   (l3)  a  atudy  of  exemplary  public  library 
reading  and  reading-related  programs;  (14)  an  evaluation  of  multi-unit  elementary 
school  models;  and  (15)  an  evaluation  of  National  Center  for  Educational  Communica- 
tion Infonnation  analysis  products. 

Objectives,  Fiscal  Year  1974: 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  we  plan  to  continue  our  emphasis  on  evaluating  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  major  Federal  education  programs.    Formal  evaluations  will 
be  initiated  on  tnany  of  the' education  programs  not  previously  evaluated.    As  in 
1973,  the  results  of  these  studies  will  be  used  Cor  decisions  about  these  programs 
as  well  as  to  provide  information  for  the  annual  report  to  Congress  on  program 
effectiveness.    As  in  previous  years,  the  studies  will  be  a  mix  of  continuations 
and  new  Inltlatlvea.    Approximately  20  projp*:ts  will  be  continuations  for  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3,205,000,  and  approximately  40  will  be  new  projects  for  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,000,000. 
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Among  the  continuations  to  be  funded  are:     (1)  a  study  of  Impact  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  on  reading  skills  In  elementary  schools;  (2)  f.,> 
evaluation  of  Federal  demonstration  programs  In  elementar>  and  secondary  educatii'>i:; 
(3)  a  National  higher  education  student  and  Institutional  resources  profile;  W 
study  of  the  Talent  Search  program;   (5}  development  of  Interest  subsidy  and  dcfSvi-^ 
model  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program;   (6)  a  study  of  social  benefitis  ot 
higher  education;   (7)  a  study  of  higher  education  facilities  needs;   (8)  an  ev.iliia 
tlon  of  exemplary  vocational  education  projects;  and  (9)  a  longitudinal  evaluation 
of  the  sixth  cycle  Teacher  Corps. 

Among  new  starts  planned  are:     (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the  hlllr^euci. 
education  program;   (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  new  program  In  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Title  III  Developing  Institutions  program;  (3)  a  study  of  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  lenders;  (4)  an  analysis  of  the  needs  for  adult  education;  (5)  an 
evaluation  of  Innovative  projects  in  adult  education;  (6)  an  assessment  of  piogranr 
to  provide  educational  media  services  to  the  handicapped;  and  (7)  an  Impact  study 
of  Rlght-to-Read  community  bated  projects. 

As  in  fiscal  year  1973,  support  will  be  provided  for  the  two  Educational 
Policy  Research  Cr  iters.    Also  a  portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  finance  con- 
sultative and  related  services  required  to  prepare,  monitor,  and  review  various 
forms  of  planning  and  evaluation  projects. 
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DisaemlniLt  ion 

1973 

Increase  or 
197A  Oecreaae 

750,000  $ 

Narrative 

Purpoae; 

Thia  activity,  authorized  by  Section  422  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  carriea  out  the  reaponaibility  of  the  Cocmiaaioner  of  Education  to  prepare  and 
diasecainate  information  concerning  Office  of  Education  programs,  to  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  officials  vho  administer  pvogvama  affecting  education  in  disseminating 
information  concerning  auch  programs,  and  to  inform  the  public  on  Federally-supported 
programs.    Theae  projects  have  included  publicationa,  films,  seminars  or  workshops, 
television  and  radio  spota,  and  other  audioviaual  materiala  targeted  at  certain  pop- 
ulations or  interest  groupa  as  well  aa  the  general  public.    Through  these  activities, 
the  Office  of  Education  increasea  the  knowledge  of  the  general  public  about  educa-> 
tional  goala  and  iasuea.    The  requeat  for  fiscal  year  1974  continues  support  for 
this  activj.ty  at  laat  year 'a  level. 

Accompliahmenta,  1972  and  1973; 

Over  the  paat  two  years,  22  projects  were  funded  to  broaden  public  understand- 
ing of  education.    Theae  included  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote  technical 
education  and  training;  a  project  in  educating  the  parenta  of  diaadvantaged  children 
to  "make  every  livingroom  a  claasroom;"  the  production  of  a  half -hour  film  on 
environmental  education;  the  promotion  and  diatribution  cf  films  on  reading  and 
early  childhood  education;  a  serlea  of  vorkahops  to  train  public  information  per- 
sonnel in  State  and  local  education  agenciea;  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
a  special  article  on  gifted  children;  a  slide/tape  recording  presentation  on  the 
Regional  Offices;  and  a  film  about  a  career  education  prefect. 

Objectives^  197h; 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year  diaaemination  activities  will  include  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  new  multimedia  advertising  campaign  on  "Career 
Education;"  radio  and  televiaion  apots  on  student  financial  assiatance;  promotion 
and  general  information  dissemination  for  "Right  to  Read;"  a  pilot  project  to  use 
multimedia,  multilanguage  communication  to  reach  American  Indians  with  education 
information;  a  Unlveralty  Sumner  Seminar  for  education  reporters;  a  television  and 
radio  newa  feature  aervice  tied  to  projects  featured  in  American  Education  magazine; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  promotion  of  filma  on  the- Right  to  Read,  Early  Child- 
hood, and  Environmental  Education  programs* 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Administration  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  400(c)) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973   Estimate 

Pos .         Amount         Authorization    pos .  Amount 

2,965    $7P,  642,000        Indefinite      2,619  $76,366,000 


Purpo^je;    This  activity  provides  support  for  all  necessary  staff  and  related 
expenses  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  for 
administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute. 

Explanation:    This  activity  provides  staff  and  necessary  expenses  to  suDport  the 
activities  of  the  staff  in  administering  more  than  60  separate  programs,  to  provide 
program  direction  and  guidance  for  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  of  the  new  Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Major  accomplishments  of  1973  Included  the  implementation 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  administration  of  greatly  increased  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  gearing  up  for  the  initial  implemen- 
tation of  the  Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal,  and  to  aid  in  the  start-up  of  the 
new  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  program. 

Objectives  for  1974;     In  fis-  I  year  1974,  a  decrease  of  346  posit.ions  Is  requested 
which  generally  corresponds  u -*  the  programs  scheduled  for  either  phase  out  or  for 
being  folded  Into  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Advisory  Committees  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Part  D) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$  67A,OO0       Indefinite       $  797,000 

Purpose;    Funds  to  support  the  activities  of  advisory  committees  are  used  to 
finance  travel  of  and  compensation  for  committee  members,  to  provide.  In  oome  cases, 
special  professional,  clerical  or  technical  assistance  to  support  committee  activi- 
ties and  to  finance  publication  and  dissemination  of  committee  findings  and 
recommend  at  lona . 

Explanation ;    Advisory  committees  Serving  the  Office  of  Education  are  created  by 
the  Congress  or  established  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  expert  advice  with 
respect  to  programs  administered  by  the  Cdmmlsaloner. 

Accomplishment 8  In  1973;    Public  committees  provided  advice  relative  to  a  majority 
of  Office  of  Education  administered  programs  during  fiscal  year  1973,    In  addition 
to  carrying  out  specialized  evaluation  projects,  these  groups  advised  the  Office  on 
preparation  of  regulations  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs  and 
re^/ieved  criteria  for  fu^nding  applications  for  various  projects. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Whereas  the  Congress  has  given  the  advlEjry  cormnittees  a  man- 
date for  continuing  advisory  actlvltle£(,  these  groups  will  be  Involved  in  the  review 
and  assessment  of  Office  of  Education  administered  programs  and  will  report  their 
activities,  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Congress  and/or 
the  President  at  the  conclusion  of  t1ie  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Propraffl  Purpose  and  AccompXlshments 
Activity:    Planning  and  Evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  4Xl) 


 192.A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  EBtliaa*:e^ 


$     10,^55,000    $      25,000,000    $  10,205,000 


Purpose:    Funds  for  planning  and  evaluation  are  used  to  support  planning  and  evttlua.'^ 
tion  studies  of  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Evaluation 
studies  are  used  to  assess  objectively  the  effectiveness  and  Impact  of  Federal 
education  programs;  to  identify  educational  needs  and  objectives;  to  measure  how 
well  these  are  being  met;  and  to  help  determine  what  works,  what  doesn't  work  and 
why.    The  data  from  these  studies  provide  input  to  decisions  about  program  develop- 
ment,  emphasis,  and  management. 

Explanation;    The  first  step  is  to  identify  Congressional,  Executive  Off<ce,  Depart- 
in(>ntal.  Commissioner,  and  Bureau  requirements  for  planning  and  evalustion  data. 
From  the»e  toquirements  and  a  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  planning  nnd  evalua- 
tion funds,  a  cumprehensive  evaluation  plan  is  developed.    Once  ^he  plan  is  approved 
at  the  Office  of  Education  and  Department  levels,  it  is  put  into  effect.  Kajor 
studies  are  conducted  by  contractors  selected  by  competitive  bidiling  and  mouitOi.ed 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Major  effort  was  on  evaluating  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  major  Federal  education  programs  rather  than  on  planninf^  or  needs  assessment. 
New  studies  funded  duiing  the  year  Included  an  evaluation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  1  migrant  education  programs,  an  evaluation  of  Federal  demon"- 
stration  programs  in  elempntary  and  secondary  education,  a  study  of  the  Talent 
Search  program,  a  study  of  the  <?uaranteed  St'^dent  Loan  prograia,  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  new  higher  education  legislation  on  student  and  institutional  fitiancial  aid  needs, 
a  study  of  thtt  social  benefits  of  higher  education,  an  evaluation  of  exemplary  voce* 
tional  edui::arion  products,  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  Sta.e  grant  vocational 
education  funds  for  the  handicapped,  two  assef.smentf,  of  th£  c'luca tional  needs  of 
handicappec'i  children,  an  educational  teleconmunications  planning  study,  and  a  study 
to  plan  the  evaluation  of  Right-to-^Read  community  based  programs. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Evaluation  capability  will  be  further  expanded  so  chat  the 
Office  of  Education  can  be  more  fully  responsive  to  the  Nation's  educational  needs 
and  CO  facilitate  the  annual  reporting  requirement  on  the  effectiveness  of  all  Office 
of  Education  programs.    Emphasis  will  again  be  on  evaluating  the  overall  effective-' 
ness  of  the  major  Federal  education  programs.    Formal  evaluations  will  be  initiated 
on  many  of  the  education  programs  not  previously  evaluated. 
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OFFICE  OF  mCATION 
Salaries  and  Expensea 
Program  Purpoae  and  Accompllahnentfi 
Activity:    Diaaemlnation  (General  Education  Proviaiona  Act,  Section  A22) 


 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Eatlmate 

$  750,000       Indefinite       $  750,000 

Purpoae;    The  purpoae  of  the  Disaemination  activity  ia  to  fulfill  the  reaponaibili- 
ties  of  the  ConuDisaloner  of  Education  to  prepare  and  diaaeminate  to  State  and  local 
educational,  agenciea  and  inatitutiona  information  con::ernlns  Office  of  Education 
programa  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  officiala  vho  administer  programa  affect- 
ing education  In  diaaeninating  Infoimation  concerning  auch  programa,  and  to  inform 
t.ie  public  on  Federally  aupported  education  programa. 

Explanation:    To  carry  out  the  purpoae  of  thla  activity,  the  Office  of  Education 
awards  contract a  for  activifiea  t^at  include  filna,  publicationa ,  seminara  or  work- 
shopa,  television  and  rad^o  apota,  and  preparation  of  other  audioviaual  materials. 

Accoi.pliatiienra  in  1973:    In  1973,  a  total  of  12  projecta  will  be  supported,  an 
Increaae  rt  2  over  thoae  in  1972     Ot  tu^ae,  6  are  continuations,  and  6  will  be  new 
awarda. 

Jblectivea  for  197A:  The  eatimate  for  197A  will  aupport  15  contract  a,  of  which  11 
will  be  continuations  and  4  will  be  new  awarda. 
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Friday,  March  16,  1973. 
LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

WITNESSES 

PETER  P.  MUIRHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DESIGNATE 

JOHN  F.  HUGHES,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU  OF 
UBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

WILLIAM  J.  BAREFOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  DEP- 
UTY COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

MISS  KATHLEEN  MOLZ,  PLANNING  OFFICER,  BUREAU  OF  LI- 
BRARIES AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

MRS.  PATRICIA  A.  SMITH,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT,  BUREAU  OF  LI- 
BRARIES AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

MRS.  HELEN  PORTER,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  BUREAU  OF 
LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  W.  SCHNELLBACHER,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 


!)5-150  O  -  73  •  pi.  2  77 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Mcntilicution  cu.le  09-40-0212-0-1-605        197;:  uctual    l\i7:i  vsi.      \\t7  i  est. 


11.3   Personnel  compensation :  Positions  oth- 


er than  permanent                                       2  6 

12.  I    Personnel  benefits:  Civilian   I 

21.0   Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. .                1  7 

25.0   Other  services   254  

41.0   Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.,        84.778  140.455 


99. 0        Total  obligations   85. 035      140, 469 


Personnel  Summary 


Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions     I 

Average  paid  employment    I 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Idontific'iLtion  coiln  09-40-0212-0-1-605        1072  actual    1973  fst,      1974  rat. 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services   49.202  32.730 

(b)  Construction   9.533  2.739 

2.  School  library  resources  _              ,   90.000 

3.  College  libraries  »   12.934  15.000 

4.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities.-.  13.000   

5.  Planning  and  evaluation   366   


10          Total  obligations   85.035  140.469   

Financing: 

17   Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations   —514   

2 1    Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year  — 3.  7  i  3  —3. 344  —605 

24  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year  3.  344  605  605 

25  Unobligated  balance  lapsing   957  _   


Budget  authority   85,  109      137, 730 


40  Appropriation                                     85.109  140.587 

1973  consisting  of: 

Pending   (122.730) 

Enacted   (17,857) 

40   Enacted  appropriation  proposed  for  re- 
scission^, w   —2.857 


43        Appropriation  (adjusted)   85,109  137.730  

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net   84.521  140.469   

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.   60. 453  65. 563  99. 301 

74   Obligated  balance,  end  of  year   -65.563  -99.301  -26.55^ 

77   Adjustments  in  expired  accounts   —4.233   

90        Outlays   75.178  106.731  72.744 


'  Include*  fundi  lor  the  Library  Adviiory  CouncUi  in  1972  and  1973.^ 
^  Proposed  appropriation  language  and  a   narrative  ttatement  describing  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  rescission  are  included  in  Part  Ml  of  thii  volume. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
We  take  up  at  this  time  Library  Resources. 
Mr.  Muirhead,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hnar  from  you. 
Mr.  Muirhead.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  have  a  short  state- 
ment to  share  with  you.  I  would  like  to  read  that  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Natciier.  Proceed. 

iXTRonucnoN  of  witnesses 

Mr.  Muirhead.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  introduci? 
the  members  of  the  staff  here  with  me  for  this  preseutatioji. 

We  have  on  my  immediate  left  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  the  Acting  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources. Miss  Kathleen  Molz^  Planning.  Officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Li- 
brari'is  and  Learning  Kesources.  Mrs.  Patricia  Smith,  special  assistant 
in  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources.  Mrs.  Helen  Porter, 
Acting  Executive  Officer  for  that  same  bureau. 

May  I  proceed? 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  certainly  may. 

We  are  deliglited  to  have  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  us  this 
morning. 

GENERAL  STATEMF.XT 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  on  the  library  resources  appro])riation 
which  includes  the  major  library-related  programs  adaiin^stered  in 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  affecting  public  libraries,  elemviijitary  and 
secondary  school  libraries,  and  academic  libraries.  It  also  includes  the 
librarian  tr<aining  and  the  library  demonstration  programs. 

The  programs  contained  mi  this  appropriation  are  categorical  aid 
programs  designed  to  achieve  specific  objectives.  Federal  support 
should  now  shift  from  this  type  of  aid  to  broad  educational  objectives 
which  allow  State  and  local  officials  more  flexibility  in  establishing 
rioritios.  Although  no  funding  is  requested  for  this  appropriation  in 
seal  year  1974,  it  is  anticipated  that  support  will  be  continued  for 
the  most  promising  of  these  programs  with  assistance  from  other 
Federal  and  non-Federal  sources. 

1  Sin:!e  the  enactment  of  the  public  library  program  in  19.^6^  Fed- 
eral funds  supported  ffublic  library  servicc^^  to  auout  87  million  people, 
of  which  about  17  million  rec^-ived  such  Sf^rviccb  for  tlie  first  time. 
Today,  about  88  percent  of  the  population  is  in  a  library  service  area. 
This  IS  due  in  large  measure  to  the  increased  local  support  for  public 
libraries,  which  in  significant  part  was  stimulated  by  the  seed  money 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  feel  that  responsibility  for  this 
program  should  now  be  assumed  by  the  State  and  local  governments. 

2.  School  library  materials  may  be  purchased  under  other  broad 
educational  authorities  serving  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems. 

In  1974,  Federal  assistance  to  college  libraries  will  be  discontinued 
in  favoi*  of  student  assistance.  These  students  will  carry  the  funds 
to  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 

4.  Exemplary  library  demonstration  programs  under  title  II~B 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  may  be  funded  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education. 
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My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Muirliead. 

RATIONALE  FOR  TOipiIXATING  LlBRf\RY  PR0GR.\MS 

The  budget  proposes  to  terminate  all  Federal  assistance  for  libraries, 
school  libraries,  college  libraries,  and  community  libraries.^Iii  1973, 
Federal  support  for  libraries  was  budgeted  at  a  level  of  $187,730,000. 

If  you  will,  Mr.  Muirliead,  explain  to  the  committee  the  rationale  for 
terminating  these  programs. 

Mr.  MuiRiiE.\D.  I  will  do  so.  Largely  the  rationale  flows  from  a  re- 
•.'dering  of  priorities  in  the  budget.  As  you  know,  hi  ving  heard  our 
jjresentation  in  many  of  the  other  areas  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education,  presented  to  you  our  rationale  for  the  overrid- 
ing priority  of  student  financial  aid.  As  you  have  noted,  by  far  the 
largest  budget  request  in  the  higher  education  that  w  c  are  requesting 
is  in  tha.  area.  Having  made  that  decision,  we  reviewed  the  programs 
and  decic!ed  that  student  aid  in  this  particular  instance  did  have  a 
much  higher  priority. 

Second,  we  have  before  you  a  proposal  to  suppoit  a  special  revenue 
sharing  which  would  direct  aid  to  ritate  ^nd  local  school  agencies'and 
provide  them  with  the  o;>portunity  to  i.iake  the  decisions  and  reduce 
the  number  of  categorical  programs  from  to  about  5  national  objec- 
tives which  would  be  id'-ntified  in  the  .special  revenue  sharing. 

Third,  our  rationale  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  library  services 
in  all  of  its  parts  hrd  served  the  Nation  well.  For  example,  in  title  I  of 
the  public  hbr*>:ies,  since  its  inception  there  lias  been  proAdded  $330 
niilhon  for  support  of  public  libraries  and  the  record  has  been  an 
outstanding  one.  That  money  has  been  more  than  matched  by  the  States 
as  a  result  of  or  at  least  as  a  part  of  he  stimulation  of  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  State  and  local  communities  have  provided  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  support  of  public  libraries,  a  veiT  marked  and  dramatic  iii- 
ci*ease  since  the  program's  inception  in  195(5. 

So,  putting  all  of  those  factors  together,  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
and  the  decisions  are  never  easy,  Mr.  Chairman — here  was  a  pro- 
gram that  had  served  and  served  very  well  indeed  in  teniAS  of  the  lim- 
ited Federal  resources  that  we  had  in  Support  of  education,  that 
pi*obably  we  could  put  th^s  one  aside  and  feel  that  the  job  had  in 
veiy  large  measure  oeen  a.  omplished. 

LIBR.\RY  rROGRAMS  FOR  THE  POOR  AXD  DISADVAXTAGED 

Mr.  Natcher.  During  the  past  several  years,  you  were  making 
great  efforts  to  target  library  programs  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. The  committee  had  the  impression  that  your  effoits  were 
successful.  If  you  had  cut  off  these  programs,  won't  this  have  a  serious 
effect  on  library  aid  for  the  needy  ? 

Mr.  MuiRTiiui).  We  hoj^e  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  thrust  of  the  programs  in  recent  years,  both  in  the  public  libraries, 
school  libraries,  and  in  the  college  library  programs.  They  have  been 
directed  more  and  more  to  serving  the  disadvantaged. 

It  is  our  hope  thai  in  the  area  of  public  libraries,  with  the  passage 
now  of  general  revenue  sharing  and  the  opportunity  that  general 
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revenue  sharing  provides  for  the  support  of  public  libraries,  that  good 
work  will  contmue  with  the  use  of  general  revenue-sharing  fluids. 

Similarly,  we  hope  and  indeed  will  encourage  a  similar  use  of  the 
special  revenue-sharing  funds  that  \vill  be  made  available  as  a  result 
mt  the  legislation  now  befoi'?.  the  Congress  for  support  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Wo  would  hope  that  the  moneys  that  are 
available  under  title  I,  compensatoi-y  education,  and  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act,  other  parts  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  would 
continue  the  good  work  of  using  these  funds  to  support  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  the  third  instance,  we  have  been  directing  the  college  library  pro- 
gram toward  serving  the  disadvantaged.  We  have  high  hopes  that  the 
request  we  have  befove  you  for  $100  million  for  the  developing  insti- 
tutions program  will  enable  us  to  serve  those  colleges  where  there  is 
a  high  incidence  cf  disadvantaged  students  and  to  improve  their 
libraries. 

LIBRARY  PROGRAMS  SERMXG  tOW-INCOaiE  AREAS 

Mr.  Natcher.  As  far  as  low-ii;come  areas  are  concerned,  how  much 
of  these  programs  do  you  estimate  currently  serve  lo^y-income  areas? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
our  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and 
Learning  jResources  to  provide  some  information  in  response  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  ahead.. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to  the  public  library  pro- 
gram to  State  and  local  units,  we  do  have  some  estimates  of  the  break- 
down of  how  the  $30  million  available  this  fiscal  year  will  be  used  for 
that  kind  of  activity.  We  estimate  that  of  the  $«30  million,  approxi- 
mately 46  percent  will  go  into  what  we  call  national  priority  projects, 
special  proiects  which  serve  a  variety  of  special  clientele,  disadvan- 
taged, hanaicapped,  institutionalized  and  various  kinds  of  hard-to- 
reach  personnel.  We  estimate  that  $13.8  million  of  the  $30  million 
will  go  intc*  that  category  or  roughly,  46  percent  of  the  funds. 

Ml.  NATCHi.R.  Supply  a  table  for  the  record  sho\ying  expenditures 
for  school  libraries,  college  libraries,  «nd  public  libraries  for  fiscal 
years  1972  to  1974. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO  SPECIAL  CLIENTELE  (DISADVANTAGED 
HANDICAPPED,  STATE  INSTITUTIONALIZED  AND  OTHERS) 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year— 

1972 
actual 

1973 
estimate 

1974 
estimate ' 

CoLege  library  resources  (HEA  !!-iA)  

  $21,400 

  10.800 

  10.993 

$13. 800 
10.300 
5»000 

.  i 

>  No  funds  are,  requested  for  libraries  under  these  authorities.  Funds  estimated  for  libraries  under  other  authorities 
are  unsvailabte  at  this  time. 

>  Not  available. 

3  Amounts  for  children  defined  as  eligible  under  ESEA  tilie  I. 


SCHOOI^  I.IBRART  RESOfRCES  AND  RIOHT-TO-READ  PROGR^^M 


Mr.  Natciikk.  Last  year  yon  spoke  highly,  Mr.  !MuirheacL  of  the 
scliool  library  resources  pro^rranu  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  right- 
to-read  i:)ro^n'ani.  In  tlie  1974  biultret  this  program  is  eliminated  and. 
as  I  understand  it>  it  will  not  be  made. a  i)art  of  education  revenue 
sharing. 

How  do  you  explain  this  change  in  policy  ? 

Mr.  ]MtjiRirKAD.  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  I'eally  not  a'change  in  policy. 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  continue  to  place  a  high  priority  in  the  im- 
])rovement  of  reading  aiul  we  contiiuie  to  give  a  very  high  priority  to 
the  right-to-read  objective  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Our  rationale 
for  support  of  that  objective  is  that  the  special  revenue-shai'ing  pro- 
grams can  be  used  in  support  of  reading  impi'oveinent  in  the  schools. 

We  would  expect  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  money  available 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  would 
be  dii'ected  toward  improving  reading.  We  would  expect  moneys  that 
were  available  under  the  Vocational  P]ducation  Act  to  continue  to  be 
used  in  support  of  library  areas.  We  woidd  expect  that  the  moneys 
that  are  available  undei*  the  Emei'gency  School  Assistance  Act  would 
support  libraries  and  also  improvement  of  reading. 

EVALUATIOX  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRA Rl'  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NATCHE.t.  Has  there  been  an  evaluation  of  the  school  library 
resources  program  ?  Any  evaluation  of  that  genei'ally  ? 
Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  May  I  call  upon  Mi\  Hughes. 

Mr,  HuGiiKs.  In  terms  of  ESEA II  program,  school  library  resources 
program,  we  have  had  various  analyses  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that 
lia\  e  been  undertaken  in  the  program  and  wc  do  have  data  on  the 
kinds  of  projects  that  have  been  deemed  to  be  successful.  I  think  in 
terms  of  its  impact  we  have  some  data  that  we  can  provide  to  the  com- 
mittee which  shows  tlie  extent  to  wdiich  the  ESEA  program  is  reach- 
ing certain  types  of  the  population. 

I  think  the  general  problem  with  ESEA  II  has  been  its  dispei'sion. 
It  reaches  practically  f)7  percent  of  all  schoolchildren  and  h.  is  serving 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1.86  per  capita.  You  can  well  see  it  is  minimal 
in  that  respect  in  tei*ms  of  dollar  impact.  It  is  reaching  a  ve^^  large 
population.  Within  that  large  population  there  are  some  evidences 
of  impact  on  disadvantaged  students  and  groups  of  that  kind.  We  can 
put  in  the  record  the  data  which  would  show  the  impact  in  terms  of 
those  special  groups. 

Mr.  Katcher.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MiciiKL.  Thankyou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  pass  just  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

GKXEBAL  revenue  SHAmNG  AND  LIBRARIES 

You  spoke  of  general  revenne~shar*.ng  funds  being  used  for  library 
purposes.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  States  ^vhich  hiA^e  used  general 
revenue-sharing  fimds? 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  can  provide  such  a  list  for  tlie  record,  Mr.  Smith. 
Library  support  of  public  libraries  is  permissible  under  general 
revenue  sliaring. 

Dr.  OrnNA.  Mr.  Hughes  has  that  list  with  him,  if  you  would  like 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  first  two  columns  on  those  pages  are  the  States  that 
reported  to  us.  Bear  in  mind  we  do  not  have  complete  information. 
We  have  canvassed  the  Spates  and  found  42  States  could  give  us 
some  answers  about  the  nvailability  of  general  revenue-sharing  funds. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  in  32  States  and  95  localities  about  $7.8 
million  of  local  revenue-sharing  funds  have  been  assigned  to  library 
activities.  Those  assignments,  as  Ave  inteipret  them,  are  additional 
funds.  They  may  be  used  in  some  cases  for  construction  and  in  other 
cases  for  services.  In  total,  you  will  have  in  1972  revenue  shaving,  $7.8 
million  pledged  to  Hbraries  at  the  local  level  and  in  32  States  and  95 
localities.  Tl  is  is  incomplete  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  ^Vhat  is  this  coluron,  LSCA 1  ? 

Mr.  HuGHE^  .  That  is  the  amount  that  the  States  ai-e  getting  from 
LSCA  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  In  other  words,  the  first  two 
columns  sho>y  ;he  amounts  that  we  had  determined  to  be  pledged  from 
revenue-shar  ir  g  funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  1^  the  case  of  Iowa,  zero  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Towa,  that  is  right.  We  could  not  find  any  Iowa  funds 
at  the  lo^ul  level  being  pledged  to  libraries  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  Avon't  find  any  at  the  State  level  either? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  State  revenue  returns  have  been  generally  nega- 
tive. We  have  not  been  able  to  find  pledging  of  any  general  reA'enue- 
sharing  funds  at  the  State  level.  However,  bear  in  m'nd  we  are 
talking  about  calendar  year  1972  funds.  We  do  not  liave  the  experience 
of  the  State  pledges  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds.  Of  course,  the  States 
were  not  faced  with  the  budget  situation  that  they  are  now  faced 
with  in  terms  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  special  revenue-sharing  proposal  is  not  up  yet? 
When  will  that  be  up  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  newspaper  this  morning  says  it  will  be  up  in 
time  for  the  hearing  on  Monday  before  Mr.  Perkins'  subcommittee, 
I  assume  it  will.  I  know  it  is  in  the  final  stage. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  it  is  not  here  while  we  are  discussing  this  matter. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Shriver? 

Mr.  Siiriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  AS  A  REPLACEME>i  x  xOR  OTHER  PRC^^AMS 

Dr.  Muirhead,  did  you  understand  that  thtr^eneral  revenue  sha/ing 
was  to  be  used  to  replace  Federal  programs  going  to  be  phab'ed  out  ; 

Mr.  Muirhead.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  general  revenue  sharir.  o: 
would  be  used  for  the  purposes  that,  each  State  would  decide. 

Mr.  SiiRivKR.  It  was  not  suggested  at  any  time  by  anybody  from  the 
administration  it  was  to  be  used  to  replace  pi'ograms  the  Fecleral  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  phase  out? 

Mr.  MuiRHKAD.  No.  General  revenue  sharing  was  intejidiU  for  the 
States  to  decide  in  terms  of  their  priorities  and  was  not  related  to 
whether  or  not  Federal  programs  would  be  continued  or  discontinued. 
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Mr.  Shriver.  In  addition  to  tliat.  not  replace  sonietliiii^  thf^t  vms 
c:oing  to  be  dropped.  Not  so  special  revenue  sharing,  as  that  was  to  take 
the  phacc  of  categorical  pru^ranis.  I  received  calls  yestei  (ay  from  the 
State  librarian  of  my  State  of  Kansas  and  the  State' Administrator 
on  title  II  of  the  ESEA,  who  wei'e  rather  ups^4  about  the  propoL^al  to 
abruptly  ei)d  library  services.  My  State  is  in  the  first  year  of  a  o-year 
improvement  i:)rograni  under  the  Library  Services  Corislniction  \ct. 
and  now  there  is  to  be  a  stop  not  a  phaseont.  I  suppose  the  State  conld 
use  some  of  its  I'evenue-sharing  money. 

Why  didn't  we  propose  a  phaseont  rather  than  an  abrupt  ending  of 
a  bii?  program  of  over  $100  million  appropriated  another  year? 

Mr.  MunuiKAn.  I  would  respond  by  saying  tlni.t  the  same  question 
can  be  asked  of  many  other  prograuis.  We  are  faced  with  tlie  budget 
situation  in  wliieli  we  are  holding  the  ex])enditure  level  at  the  level  that 
has  to  be  liehh  aud  meeting  the  priorities  that  are  included  hi  the 
budget.  So  some  hard,  tough  decisiousliad  to  be  made.  One  of  them  was 
to  set  aside  programs  that  did  not  seem  to  be  as  high  a  priority. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUXDS  VXUKU  TUK  COXTIXUING  REvSOLUTlOX 

Mr.  Shiuvkr.  Because  of  tin*  holdup  in  the  allocation  of  funds  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  States  have  not  yet  been  informed  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  fourth  quaiier  197^^  allotments.  When  will  this  in- 
formation be  available? 

Can  we  assure  them  that  they  will  receive  not  less  than  tliey  )*fH:eivod 
in  the  first  three  quarters? 

Mr.  Mu.LKH,  Of  course  I  keep  falling  back  on  the  same  answer.  Mr. 
Sliriver.  We  are  again  at  the  final  stages  of  determining  a  spending 
])lan  for  the  fouith  (piarter  under  the  continuing  resolution.  I  btlicve 
that  the  answer  to  the  last  pait  of  your  question  is  yes,  they  will  not 
receive  less. 

It  does  offer  nie  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Shriver.  to  amend  something 
that  I  said  on  the  record  several  days  ago  wliicli  1  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  correct.  T  indicated  in  connection  wi^'h  a  discussion 
on  special  education  revenue  sharing,  the  possibility  of  using  the  con- 
tinuuig  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  think  I  iiicoi  -ectly  gave  the 
impression  that  it  might  be  the  position  of  the  adniini  rration  that  we 
could  rely  on  the  11)74  continuing  resolution  with  resp  3ct  to  programs 
that  are  currently  proposed  for  inclusion  in  special  revenue  sharing 
in  order  to  hold  them  in  ])lace  until  the  issue  of  special  revenue  sharing 
was  decided. 

I  did  not  intend  to  indicate  that  this  was  a  proposal  of  tlie  admin- 
ivStration  but  rather  that  a  mechanism  would  be  in  place  to  permit 
alternative  solutions  in  the  determination  of  a  compromise  beweeu  the 
udmihistration  and  the  Congress.  However,  I  do  not  want  in  any 
way  to  imply  that  this  is  a  reconmieudation  or  that  we  would  feel 
thivS  was  the  best  approach  to  it.  We  are  Rtill  hoping  that  we  can  get 
special  I'evenne  sharing  ui  place  in  time. 

rOPtJLATION  SKRVEU  BY  LIURAIUES 

Mr.  Shru^r.  On  page  15;i  of  the  justifications  you  state  nearly 
every  citizen  is  in  a  library-served  area.  The  American  Library  As- 
sociation testified  last  year  that  an  estimated  20  million  Americans 
are  still  without  access  to  pnblic  library  services  in  their  conmumities. 
What  is  your  comment? 
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Dr.  Ottina.  That  would  be  about  right.  About  10  percent  of  the 
population.  We  are  estimating  very  near  90  percent,  being  covcT'ed. 
Those  two  figures  would  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Shriver.  ¥ot  nearly  every  citizen  in  the  library-served  area? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Ten  percent  still  outside. 

LIBRARY  FUNDS  IN  THE  PIPELINE 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  repoi'ted  that  you  have  a 
pipeline  for  libraries  in  here  of  $73  million  and  $27  million  in  the 
year  after. 

Mr.  Hughes:  $73  million  is  the  carryover,  oblijgations  made  in  fiscal 
year  1973  that  will  be  spent  by  the  States  for  various  libraiy  progi-ams 
in  1974.  In  oUier  words,  that  is  the  typical  obligation  and  outlay  situa- 
tion for  any  Federal  funds.  The  $73  million  that  will  be  spent  next 
year  will  be  obligated  this  year  and  spent  next  year. 

Mr.  Shriver.  What  about  the  $27  million  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  will  be  spent  this  year. 

OTHER  FUNDING  FOR  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Shriver.  On  page  151  you  state  that  school  library  materials 
may  be  purchased  under  other  education  programs.  What  programs 
are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  guess  we  refer  primarily  there  to  other  ESE A  titles 
<  f  title  I  for  disadvantaged.  Title  III  for  supplemental  inventories 
se  eing  all  school  populations;  under  title  VI,  for  the  handicapped. 

.y[r.  Shrivtiv.  Is  this  higher  than  the  1973  figure  compensation  for 
th(  fact  we  are  phasing  the  program  out? 

5£r.  Hughes.  No,  there  is  no  change  in  the  estimate  as  such.  The 
poiat  is  that  the  kinds  of  materials  now  purchased  with  ESE  A  title  II 
are  also  eligible  for  purchase  under  other  titles  of  the  act.  The  point  of 
special  revenue  sharing  is  to  put  these  together  in  one  package. 

Mr.  SHRI^^R.  They  are  being  phased  out  to  be  used  us  »  possiblity 
inider  special  revenue  sharing  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  believe  that  is  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Obey  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chaiinnan. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mrs.  Green? 


POIS-COMPUTER  PROGRAM  FOR  GILXNTS  AND  CONTRACTS 


Mrs.  G*REEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  refer,  if  I  may,  to  something  a  little  bit  out  of 
order,  to  a  matter  which  I  brought  up  yesterday  afternoon  both  with 
Dr.  Ottina  and  Mr.  Miller.  I  asked  about  the  computer  system  that  is 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  If  I  recall  the  answer,  it  was  you  used  an 
HEW  computer? 

Mr.  Miller.  Thdt  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN.rWliat  can  you  tell  us  about  the  i^'OIS  award  and  what 
is  itrin  the  OfSce  cf  Education  and  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
on  it?  ^ 
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Dr.  Ottina.  The  PGIS  is  a  computer  programing  system  to  attempt 
to  track  through  various  stages  of  award  process  a  contract  grant  from 
its  proposal  stage  through  its  a^vard  stage,  through  the  followup  and 
administration  stage.  My  recollection  is  tliat  this  system  was  begun 
about  2^2  to  3  years  agOj  that  it  was  developed  under  a  contract  by 
North  American,  and  that  a  first  version  of  this  system  v»  as  delivered 
to  the  Office  r  f  Education  approximately  1  to  li^  years  ago. 

It  has  been  used  primarily  to  track  the  contracts  and  grants  that 
are  processed  through  our  contracts  and  grants  shop  for  the  last  12- 
to  14-month  period. 

A  modification  to  the  initial  system  was  awarded  to  the  same  con- 


their  total  efforts  within,  I  would  guess,  the  next  3  or  A  months. 

Mrs.  Greek.  Would  you  tel'  me  how  much  has  bren  spent  on  that 
to  date? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  don't  have  the  figure  with  me.  I  would  estimate  $2 
to  $3  million. 

Mrs.  Greek.  I  had  an  estimate  of  $4  to  $5  million.  Do  yon  think 
that  could  be  true? 
Dr.  Ottina.  That  could  be  true. 

Mrs.  Green.  The  following  statement  was  made  by  a  person  in  your 


That  due  to  lack  of  control  by  anyone  over  original  Bureau  input,  we  found 
that  even  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  run  of  contracts  and  grants  awarded  In 
fiscal  year  1972  was  90  percent  deficient,  largely  because  of  Bureau  indifference 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  input. 

AVe  devoted  2  weeks  to  backloading  and  brought  the  listing  up  to  90  percent 
efficiency,  and  today  we  are  back  down  to  10  percent. 

The  stoiy  that  I  have  been  told  about  this  system,  which  is  a  com- 
puter system  in  OE,  is  that  it  has  never  worked  after  the  expenditure 
of,  whatever  it  is,  $2  to  $5  million. 

Would  you  have  any  comment  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Perhaps  we  are  using  different  words,  Mrs.  Green. 
When  you  asked  your  question  yesterday,  I  thought  you  were  talking 
about  hardware,  the  computer. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  think  that  I  used  computer  system. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Even  within  the  semantics  of  tlie_profesyion,  those 
words  sometimes  mean  different  things.  If  we  are  talking  about  com- 
puter programs,  my  answer  that  I  gave  you,  even  today,  is  incorrect. 
We  have  many  computer  pi-ogram  systems.  In  other  words,  program- 
ing that  operates  in  a  computer.  We  have  many,  many  systems  like 
that.  PGIS  is  one  of  them.  I  cannot  (estimate  the  number.  They  oper- 
ate in  many,  many  program  areas.  So  my  answer,  if  it  was  m  that 
context,  was  entirely  incorrect  if  you  ask  the  question  that  way. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  statement  that  you  read  before  you,  there 
are  included  in  that  statement  many  facts,  many  facts  that  I  would 
agree  with. 

The  loading  that  is  refen*ed  to  was  in  ract  a  very  difficult  problem. 
We  believe  now  that  we  do  have  an  accurate  i-epresentation  on  that  sys- 
tem and  did  have  to  take  very  severe  and,  as  you  note  in  your  state- 
ment, measures  to  get  it  to  where  it  was.  You  ended  up,  as  I  recall,  in 
tl*at  statement,  saying  it  was  no  longer  accurate: '    ^- 


tractor  shortly 


about  to  complete 


shop : 
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EFFICTKNCy  OF  CURRENT  COMPUTilR  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Green.  The  last  of  the  statement  wa^  they  were  down  to  10- 
percent  efficiency  again.  TluiC  was  my  next  question.  What  would  you 
say  the  efficiency  is  now  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  terms  of  what  is  there  for  1972,  which  would  ren>ain 
to  be  accurate  because  it  has  not  changed,  once  wc  have  an  inventory  of 
everything  that  is  thei'e  it  should  remain. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  think  this  maybe  has  some  relevance  in  regard  to 
BOG's  if  the  efficiency  is  not  more  than  10  percent. 

I  wonder  about  the  computer  program  you  recommend  to  determine 
family  contribution,  nationwide.  I  woiider  what  the  efficiency  rate  will 
be  if  you  put  4  million  students  thiough  it  in  the  country.  Let  me  refer 
to  a  second  item  quickly. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  when  Mrs.  Holloway  was  here  that  the  ri^ht 
to  read  program  was  required  to  fund  "The  Right  to  Eead  Council'' 
to  the  tune  of  approximately  $3  million.  Mr.  Obey  pointed  out  that 
there  were  very  high  priorities  in  trying  to  improve  our  teaching  of 
r^^idin/y. 

GRANT  AWARD  FOR  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  statemeit.  Again,  Dr.  Ottina, 
yon  are  very  familiar  with  it : 

About  May  of  1972  one  of  ray  contracting  officers  was  directed  toward  a  grant  ' 
In  the  amount  of  $85,000  to  X  corporation.  He  learned  that  this  grant  application 
had  been  rejected  unanimously  by  a  lO'ineniber  CE  panel.  Further,  he  learned 
that  the  project  officer  had  been  coerced  into  fabricating  a  probable  work  scope 
that  would  support  a  grant  award  still  \vithout  any  budget.  I  directed  this  to  your 
attention  oi\d  you  directed  me  not  to  make  the  award. 

"You"  in  that  case  was  yon.  Dr.  Ottina. 

Then  on  such-and-such  a  date  tl\e  procuren^ent  appUcatlon  request  reappeared 
with  a  note  from  a  DOB  official  th.at  Mr.  Muirhead  had  directed  a  grant  award. 
I  referred  this  to  my  supervisor  and  by  note  he  directed  me  that  I  comply 
with  Mr.  Mulrhead*s  dictate  following  this  discussion  witli  Mr.  Muirhead. 

I  want  to  ask  you  first,  if  you  agree  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
stated  here ;  and  secondly,  when  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  right- 
to-read  program,  why  did  the  $85,000  come  out  of  that  program  ? 

I  am  Deginning  to  wonder  if  the  right- to-read  program  is  kind  of 
a  convenient  bureau  from  which  yon  required  funding  of  contracts 
that  might  not  bear  close  scrutiny. 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  no.  The  answer  to 
the  first  quevstion,  which  is  called  for,^  is  my  corroboration  of  the  facts 
as  you  stated  Unfortunately^  I  can  only  corroborate  part  of  the  state- 
ment. The  statement  which  you  read  to  the  point  whei-e  you  said,  ^'I 
directed  that  \t  not  be  done"  is  correct.  I  was  on  a  month's  leave  during 
the  conclusion  of  the  remainder  of  your  statement.  I  have  no  direct 
knowledge  as  to  what  happened. 

Mrs.  Green.  Dr.  Muirhead,  :vould  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  MrnRHEAD.  I  find  that  the  information  that  you  have  is  quite 
accurate.  I  think  it  should  be  supplemented,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  original  proposal,  which  was  really  in  support  of  a  career 
educat'on  activity,  was  tnmed  down  by  the  paiiel,  tnat  it  was  then 
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reviewed  again  by  the  staff  that  had  the  responsibility  for  those  pro- 
grams and  brought  to  my  attention.  We  decided  to  appoint  a  new 
panel.  That  panel  did  make  the  site  visit  and  came  back  witli  the 
recommendation  it  should  be  supjDorted. 

^Vlien  that  was  brought  to  niy  attention,  then  I  gave  it  my  support, 
it  should  be  supported  in  the  light  of  the  new  panel's  findings. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  My  recollection  

rANBL  REVIEW  OF  PROJECT  APPLICATION 

Mi's.  Greex.  You  suggested  it  was  reviewed  by  staff  and  you  ap- 
pointed a  new  panel.  Were  any  of  the  staff  in  the  Contracts  and  Grants 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  people  who  are  charged  with* 
the  responsibility  of  awarding  contracts  and  grants?  Or  was  that  out- 
side of  that  department  entirely  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  jDanel  was  appointed  to  review  the  proposal 
on  its  programmatic  merits. 

Mrs.  Green.  You  said  it  was  reviewed  by  staff'.  What  staff  reviewe<l 
it,  Mr.  Muirhead? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  I  think  that  I  would  have  to  get  that  information 
for  you,  Mrs.  Green.  I  don't  recollect  who  it  was. 

Mrs.  Green.  Would  you  do  that? 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Panel,  that  made  the  site  visit  ^.'or  this  oiireer  education  program  in  1072 
consisted  of  three  Office  of  Education  employees; 

Mrs.  Tanya  Hamilton — Office  of      puty  Commissioner  for  Externa? 
Relations ; 

Mr.  James  Borches — Office  of  r>eputy  Commissioner  for  External  Rela- 
tions; and 

Mr.  William  Dennis — Bureau  of  Adult  A  ocatlonal  and  Technical  Education. 

Mr.  MuiRMEAD.  That  was  the  proc»idure  that  was  followed,  that  we 
did  have  a  new  panel  look  at  the  pra;)osal  and  they  came  up  with  a 
positive  finding  rjither  than  a  negarivo  finding. 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  I  be.'ieve  that  the  statement  that  you  read  at  the  end 
was  incorrect  in  u  sense,  if  I  understood  it  properly.  The  award  that 
we  are  describing  now  was  not  an  award  in  the  right  to  read  but  it 
was  an  award  of  another  area. 

Mrs.  Green.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  right  to  read  program  ? 

Dr.  O'lTiNA.*  No. 

Mrs.  Gree>;.  Would  you  supply  the  answers  where  you  need  to  re- 
view the;  a? 

RIGHT  TO  READ  PROJECT  PROPOSAL 

Let  me  ask  you  about  another  right  to  read  program. 

A'Mr.  X  came  to  me  with  a  commissioner  dictate  that  by  the  close 
of  business  that  day  I  issue  a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  to  an 
unidentified  man  who  would  call  on  me.  Mr.  X  when  he  came,  die- 
manded  that  he  be  given  a  grant  number  so  that  he  could  bill  costs 
already  incurred  on  a  project  of  which  you  knew  notliir.g  about.  About 
the  same  time  that  day,  the  right  td  read  program  submitted  a  pro- 
curement action  request  with  a  four-]ine  work  statement  and  no  budget. 
I  'gave  this  gentleman  a  grant  number  with  the  understiuiding  that 
they  would  immediately  submit  a  work  scope  and  a  budget.  To  date, 
the  grantee  has  not  submitted  eith(.M\  I  iater  learned  that  funds  for 
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this  grant  ivere  borrowed  from  the  right  to  r<iad  program  and  that 
the  project  was  not  a  right  to  read  project.  However,  a  right  to  read 
official  >vas  designated  as  the  project  officer  for  a  project  of  Avhich 
hci  knew  nothing,  and  as  of  June  13,  1972,  the  grantec^  had  not  sub- 
mitted a  work  scope  or  budget  as  required.  I  contacted  tlio  OE  pix)ject 
officer  and  learned  that  the  grantee  ay  as  attempting  to  ante  his  $100iOOO 
grant  into  a  $1  million-plus  grant. 
Do  you  have  a  comment  ? 

r)r.  Ottina.  That  situation  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  that 
same  document  that  you  read,  I  believe.  My  recollection  Avas  that 
this  was  late  la§t  summer  or  early  last  fall.  At  the  time  that  that  did 
occur  I  asked  that  an  audit  be  conducted  on  that  particular  grantee. 
We  notified  him  via  letter.  My  recollection  is  that  I  signed  that  to 
complete  and  to  reconcile  what  he  had  done  for  the  $100,000  and 
advised  him  that  we  wrould  not  be  in  a  position  to  consider  any  addi- 
tional grants  until  that  situation  was  squared  away.  Tlic  contracting 
officers  were  brought  into  that  and  the  audit  has  been  proceeding  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  there  has  been  no  further  award  to  that 
grantee. 

We  have  nad  a  multiple  set  of  correspondence  between  us.  As  I  re- 
call, that  is  really  a  consortium  of  two  or  three  school  districts  in  the 
last  several  months. 

Mr.  Muirhead  may  want  to  add  to  that. 

Mrs.  Green.  Could  I  at  this  point  ask  you,  Dr.^  Ottina,  to  provide 
for  us  the  total  amount  of  mone^  that  has  been  given  and  wnat  the 
taxpayers  got  for  the  $100,000  or  whatever  the  ante  went  up  to  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  For  that  particular  grantee  ? 

■Mrs.  Green.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 
[The  information  follows :] 

Creiohton  Schooi.  District 

Total  amount  of  grant  

Amount  obUgAted  to  date  

Balance  of  $10,000  awaiting  final  clearance. 

ACTIVITIES 

A  contract  was  made  with  Motivation  Systems,  inc.  for  training,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  services  to  the  total  project.  An  implementation  meeting  was 
held  with  the  Creighton  School  District  supeiintendent  and  personnel  and  Moti- 
vations Svstems  administrative  staff.  Preparations  were  made  for  Implementa- 
tion of  joint  administration  (flvt:  districts)  orientation  and  training.  A  projeitt 
complementation  schedule  was  developed  and  an  participating  districts  were  in- 
formed of  decisions  and  schedulirig. 

An  Implemeritation  coordination  meeting  was  held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  involving 
project  coordinating  office  staff,  district  representatives,  representatives  of 
Arizona  State  Department  of  Kv^ucation,  Maricopa  County  Schools  Accounting 
Department  staflf,  and  Motivation  Systems,  Inc.,  administrative  staff.  The  pur- 
pose was  b?jdgetary  reporting,  project  coordination,  and  cooperative  planning. 
Responsibilities  were  outlined  and  clarified  and  a  detailed  implementation  schorl- 
ule  was  outlined  for  administrative  and  teacher  training. 

Motivation  Systems,  Inc.  held  meetings  with  project  administrative  personnel 
and  district  departmental  representatives  in  each  participating  district  in  order 
to  provide  orientation  as  to  project  stnicture  and  implementation. 

A  joint  meeting  of  project  personnel  from  all  districts  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  making  final  arrangements  for  project  coordination  between  the  districts  and 
the  flnalization  of  in«district  reading  specialists. 


$100,000 
90,000 
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A  joint  trailing  meeting  was  conducted  for  district  administrators  by  Moti- 
vation Systems  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  during  wbicli  administrators  received  a  tlipr- 
ougli  explanation  of  the  curriculum  materials  to  be  used  for  the  project,  their 
theoretical  basis,  procedures  for  training,  and  procedures  for  classroom  imple- 
mentation. 

Training  session?  were  held  for  project  specialists  and  training  staff.  Group 
training  sessioKS  included  demonstration  lectures  and  discussion  of  activities 
designed  to  meet,  specified  objectives.  Tlie  purpose  in  addition  to  traihi'ug 
was  to  familiari/.e  community  and  school  board  representatives  as  well  as 
project  traininr>  staff  with  ovenUl  design  and  objcc-uves  of  the  project.  Snch 
training  sessions  were  held  in  ©!ich  of  live  participating  districts.  Motivations 
systems  conducted  training  se&sions  for  resource  personnel  and  trainers  in 
teacher  training  procedures  and  techniques.  Snch  sessions  were  held  in  each 
of  the  five  participating  districts.  Materials  were  supplied  to  administrators 
in  each  district  for  use  of  backup  materials  If  additional  personnel  were 
assigned  to  participate  in  training  sessions.  Materials  included  criterion  reading 
materials.  Supply  materials  were  provided  for  approximately  600  additional 
community  and  ancillary  ^taG.  Evaluation  information  indicates  that  the 
achievement  of  the  trainijig  objectives  has  been  evidenced  by  the  capability 
of  project  admijnistrators  after  training  .m  presenting  the  program  and  Us 
I)hllosophies  in  their  local  districts.  These  administrators' have  carried  out 
orientation  meetings,  explaining  the  curriculum  and  ohje<^tives  of  the  project 
for  members  of  their  comniunity,  as  well  as  their  readings  specialists  and  teach- 
ers. Tlie  successful  achievemeut  of  this  ohje<:tivc  is  evidenced  by  the  ability 
of  district  administrators  to  obtain  massive*  local  supi>oi'i  3'or  the  project. 

Report  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  include  a  final  report  and  a 
final  work  statement  of  activities  aud  expenditures  for  this  project  as  required 
in  the  grant  award  document. 

Mrs.  Green.  Has  the  jiudit  been  comijleted  ?  I  don't  knoAV  whether 
the  chairman  wants  this  for  the  record,  but  w'ould  you  supply  a  copy 
of  that  tome? 

Dr.  0*TixA.  Yes.-  ' 
Mrs.  Grekn.  I  particularly  Avaiit  to  know  if  he  was  successfu't  in 
getting  beyond  the  $100,000. 

HASIS  FOR  TARGETING  (;OLLtX}E  LIURARY  PROGRAM 

In  regard  1^)  the  libraries,  when  that  legislation  was  passed  there 
was  no  provision  that  the  Federal  funds  sliould  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  ho\v  many  disadvantaged  youngsters  were  being  served  by  a 
university.  By  Avhat  authority  was  the  policy  changed?  If  you  recall 
the  report  card  vhat  you  sent  out,  they  were  to  receive  X  number  of 
points  on  the  number  of  disadvantaged  or  X  points  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  black  students  who  attended.  I  dp  not  recall  all  items 
listed  by  which  a  college  would  receive  points?  By  what  authority  was 
the  policy  changed? 

Would  you  give  me. the  basis  for,  or  the  rationale  for  changing  this 
program  from  what  Congi*ess  origiiially  intended  and  to  the  way 
you  have  administered  it  in  the  last  couple  of  years  at  least? 

Mr.  MuiRHBAD.  Our  rationale  for  seeking  to  direct  the  library 
funds  to  colleges  that  had  a  higher  incidence  of  disad^•antaged  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  had  this  as  an  overriding  priority  m  our 
budget. 

Mrs.  Green.  Was  that  in  the  law  or  a  philosophy  that  you  developed 
at  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mrs,  Green,  I  just  must  report  to  you  that  we  would 
not  carry  out  any  policy  that  was  contrary  to  the  law.  We  consulted 
with  our  counsel,  of  coui-se,  and  asked  if  this  procedure  was  within 
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both  the  legislation  anr*.  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  received  that  assur- 
ance that  that  was  tho  case.  Our  rationale  was  that  the  college  library 
program^  which  basically  provided  $5,000  grants  ^o  colleges  and 
universities,  could  be  used  to  much  better  advantage  if  we  could 
target  those  funds  on  colleges  that  needed  the  money  more  than  others. 
Our  counsel  supported  the  position, 

Mrs,  Green.  If  I  can  interrupt,  was  that  the  la'w?  It  should  be  tar- 
geted to  those  colleges  that  needed  the  money  more  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Well,  our  interpretation  of  it,  supported  uy  our 
counsel,  was  that  the  law  would  permit  us  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  point  out,  Mrs.  Green,  as  you  will  point  out,  that  the  Congress, 
m  examining  that  policy,  decided  if  you  interpret  the  law  that  way  then 
we  better  make  some  changes.  The  Confess  did  indeed  make  changes 
in  the  college  library  program,  making  it  very  specific  that  the  $5,000 
grant  would  go  to  all  colleges  and  universities  and  could  not  be  a 
target  of  funds  on  the  disadvantaged. 

VALUE  OF  ilAlNTAlNING  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

Mrj?.  Gkebn.  This  particular  dropping  of  the  library  resources  dis- 
turbs me  as  niuv*h  as  anything  in  your  budget,  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

Yesterday  you  talked  about  the  importance  of  people  learning  to 
read.  While  I  think  we  have  previously  discussed  what  illiterate 
means  and  what  it  does  not  mean.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  the 
person  who  does  not  read  is  no  better  off  thai^  the  person  wlio  cannot 
read.  In  my  city  I  see  libraries  closed  down  or  open  for  fewer  hours 
because  of  lack  of  fuads ;  it  seems  to  me  a  very  foolish  way  of  approach- 
ing the  problem  of  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  people  in  the 
country  to  read  then  give  such  a  law  priority  to  library  resources 
that  libraries  are  hampered  in  making  books  availably. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  ]VJ  r.  Conte? 

CHANGES  CONCERNING  CONTRACT  AND  GRANT  ADMINLSTILVTIOX  PROCEDURES 
IN  THK  OFFICE  OF  TLDTJCATIOX 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  very  intrigued  by  some  of  the  questions  propounded  by  Mrs. 
Green  and  I  think  the  questions  are  of  a  serious  nature. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  matter  Mrs.  Green  speaks  of  with 
regard  to  the  PGIS  and  the  support.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  documentation  involving  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  Y.  I  have  been  here  14 
years  and  never  heard  anythnig  like  this.  I  think,  in  all  fairness,  to  the 
people  involved,  we  shoula  not  tolerate  the  approach  being  taken 
today.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  tJie  people  involved  up  before  this 
subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  see  the  documents  and  be  able  to  ques- 
tion these  people.  This  is  a  very  serious  chaige.  I  think  that  if  Mrs. 
Green  knows  the  witness,  or  ii  the  witnesses  befort'  us  today  kriCv, 
who  she  is  speaking  of,  that  person  should  be  brought  before  this  sub- 
committee so  that  we  all  have  an  opportunity  to  delve  into  this  mat- 
ter and  ask  questions. 

If  the  program  is  that  bad,  it  should  be  eliminated  and  cut  from  the 
budget.  If  they  can  substantiate  it   ^ 
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Mrs.  Greex.  Would  my  colleagues  yield  ? 

Out  of  ntiy  congressional  office  for  about  2  years  we  worked  on  OEO 
contracts  and  grants.  For  the  last  2  years  we  have  worked  on  OE  con- 
tracts and  grants.  I  guess  it  was  a  year  ago,  Dr,  Ottina,  you  and  Mi\ 
Marland  were  in  my  office. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  tV  little  longerthan  that. 

Mrs.  Green.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  ? 

We  discussed  it  rather  frankly,  and  I  think  you  and  Mr.  Marland 
both  said  in  effect  it  was*  a  mess.  You  were  going  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  changed  ;  we  discussed  sole-source  contracts,  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time  for  1967,  1968,  1969,  by  OE  statements  themselves  that 
of  all  contracts  and  grants  given  90  percent  were  sole  source.  You 
were  gonig  to  change  that  and  have  a  new  system.  In  1972  the  indica- 
tions are  that  95  percent  are  sole  source.  You  will  find  the  OE  sup- 
plied these  statistics  last  year.  I  gave  examples  and  I  said  to  both  Mr. 
Ottaia  and  Mr.  Mari.^nd,  I  have  no  desii-e  to  ^.i-eate  headlines  but  I 
want  the  mess  cleaned  ap.  If  I  can  have  some  assurance  this  is  iroinir 
to  be  done,  that  is  all  I  want. 

I  cite  these  examples  tcday  because  I  think  the  situation  is  woi-se,  I 
thmk  that  the  examples  that  I  gave  skim  the  top.  The  thing  tliat  really 
disturbs  me  is  that  the  needs  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  so  great  that  the  schools  are  closing  down  early;  they  don't  have 
enough  money  to  keep  the  doors  open.  I  say  to  you  that  it'is  my  belief, 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai-s  have  gone  clown  the  drain  in  OEO 
and  OE  through  the  contracts  and  grants  badly  admiinstered. 

As  I  said  before,  sometimes  collusion;  with  90  percent  sole  source 
you  open  the  door  wide  for  that  and  these  are  some  intlications  of  out- 
right corruption.  I  wRut  the  money  to  go  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  feel  that  the  whole  subconnnittee  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this.  Certainly,  if  there  is  collusion  and  wrongdoing,  we  should 
go  after  it.  I  certainly  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  this  prob- 
lem before  I  pass  on  this  budget  request.  If  these  things  exist,  then 
let  us  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  get  rid  of  the  waste. 

LIBRARY  COXSTRUCTIOiV 

1  should  like  to  turn  now  to  libraries.  In  the  libraries  I  throw  that 
out  for  discussion.  What  is  the  basis  for  contention  that  the  Federal 
support  for  library  construction  should  be  eliminated  and  that  the 
States  and  localities  should  bear  the  complete  financial  burden  for  the 
construction  of  the  public  libraries  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHi:AD.  Our  rationale  is  that  the  budget  that  we  are  present- 
ing to  you,  and  '^-'th  the  resources  that  are  available  to  us  in  build- 
ing that  budget,  that  library  construction  is  not  as  hig:h  a  priority  as 
many  of  the  other  programs  that  we  are  asking  your  suppoit  for. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  disagiee  with  you.  How  many  applications  are  pend- 
ing at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  don't  have  the  ligure  but  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Public  Library  Coxstructio.x  Projects 
Constnictioti  projects  pending  at  State  agencies 

Estimated  number,  July  1,  1972    

Estimated  number  to  be  funded  in  liscal  yi'nr  1973,  from  LSCA-II  earn 
over  ^  

Estimated  number  pending  at  State  level,  end  of  fiscal  year  1973—  157 
Mr.  Hughes.  As  you  may  know,  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
construction  lias  been  discontinued  so  we  are  not  eiicoura<i:in«r  applica- 
tions for  construction. 

NUMBER  OF  PEXDING  LIBRAUV  CONSTUUCTIOX  PKOJKCTS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  am  not  asking  that.  I  Avant  to  know  the  number  of  ap- 
plications you  liave  pending. 

^Ir.  Hughes.  In  fiscal  year  197.'5j  we  estimate  that  the  States  will 
receive  from  thc'- localities  applications  for  about  192;  construction 
projects. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  In  exiFtcnce  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  In  being,  public  library  construction. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  How  many  applications  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Wo  have  an  astinnate,  sir,  that  there  is  a  need  for —  this 
is  a  need  in  terms  of  i)Ians — for  800  projects  in  public  library  construc- 
tion through  1977.  During  the  fiscal  year  

Mr.  CoxTF  How  many  applications  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  Imve  no  applications  now. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Is  there  a  need  for  800  ? 

Mr.  Hughes,  There  is  a  

Mr»  Con  tk.  Are  there  192  applications  on  the  ^v  ay  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  800  is  a  projected  need  in  t  jrms  of  a  5-year  period 
covering  the  fiscal  years  197H  through  l^.TT.  It  is  a  projection  of  what 
the  local  estimates  need  may  be.  I  want  to  cnll  your  attention  to  tlic 
fact  that  under  the  general  revenue-sliaring  funds  that  liave  been 
made  available,  beginning  with  calendar  3'ear  1^)72,  thei*e  is  a  priority 
for  libraries  at  the  local  level.  Thoso  funds  are  eligible  for  use  in  con- 
struction purposes.  The  infonnation  that  luavo  indicates  that  there 
is  use  being  nuule  of  that  under  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  In  the  light  of  the  ])i-o25osed  cutbacks  in  support  for 
libraries,  both- at  the  elementary  and  secondary  and  the  liigher  educa- 
tion level,  what  will  tlie  effect  of  the  growth  of  libranes  be? 

Mr.  Hugh]:s.  I  don't  know  that  we  conducted  any  studies  on  the 
projections  of  growth.  I  think  we  do  know,  sir,  in  tcrnis  of  the  per 
capita  contributions,  that  the  Federal  d^^llars  now  in  relation  to  total 
libi'aiy  expenditures,  for  the  three  main  categories  of  library  support 
ai'c  rather  minimal. 

For  example,  out  of  the  niitional  expendituiv,  of  $3.60  per  person 
from  all  sources  for  public,  library  support,  per  capita,  or  public  li- 
brary sei*vices,  the  Federal  Government  is  contributing  something  on 
the  order  of  15  cents  of  that  $3.60. 1  think  that  you  can  see  from  fliat, 
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the  Federal  contribution,  particularly  expenditure,  is  a  minimal  one. 
In  terms  of  its  withdrawal,  and  the  potential  for  placement,  wo  have 
no  data  on  that.  You  may  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  potf'ii- 
tial  for  i-eplacement  of  those  funds. 

GEXKRAL  REVEXUB  SIIAIUXG  AVAILABLE  FOR  LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Mr.  Shriver  was  asking  about  geneml  revenue  sharing. 
Did  you  tell  him  how  many  libraries  are  being  constructed  out  of 
general  revenue  sharing  ? 

Mr.  Hl'ghes.  I  don't  have  an  exact  figure  on  the  number  being  con- 
structed. We  do  ha'v'e  data  from  32  States  that  show  95  localities  have 
succeeded  in  getting;  pledges  of  general  revenue-sharing  funds  frori 
the  calendar  1972  element.  That  totaled  up  to  $7.8  million.  Our  gen- 
eral assessment  is  that  somewhere  around  one- third  to  one-half  of  those 
funds  are  for  construction. 

LIBRARY  SUPPORT  UXDER  EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHAPJNG 

Mr.  Conte.  How  will  libraries  fit  in  the  scheme  of  education  revenue 
sharing  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Libraries,  particularly  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level,  will  fit  into  the  scheme  of  education  revenue  sharing  by 
being  eligible  for  support  under  the  tile  I  program,  eligible  for  sup- 
port of  moneys  made  available  under  vocational  education,  and 
eligible  

Mr.  CoNTE.  Will  libraries  be  put  in  what  is  called  a  special  service 
category  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  They  will  not  be  identified  as  one  of  the  national 
concerns  but  thev  will  Le  eligible  for  support  under  several  of  the  na- 
tional concerns  that  will  be  identified. 

Mr.  Conte.  What  part  of  the  education  revemve  sharing  will  be  ear- 
marked for  special  purposes  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  don't  have  that  information  as  vet  because  the 
special  revenue-sharing  legislation  will  not  be  presentea  rmtil  Monday, 
we  think.  We  hope. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

I  understand  that  they  have  been  showing  it  to  certain  Eepublicans 
around  the  Hill  all  week.  Hasn't  your  shop  been  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  is  "Yes." 
The  Office  of  Education  has  certainly  been  involved  in  it.  I  do  not 
know   *•  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  I  assume  Mr.  Conte  would  be  one  of  the  first  ones  you 
would  show  it  to. 

Mr  MiLLFJt  Mr.  Smith,  I  do  know  that  

Mr.  3mith.  If  you  are  looking  for  influential  Eepublicans  to  intro- 
duce it. 

Mr.  Mh/Ler.  Mr.  ^niith,  I  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  if 
anyone  has  been  consulted  or  seen  anything,  what  they  have  seen  is 
a  preliminary  propo^l  because  the  final  decisions  as  to  what  the  legis- 
lation will  contain-definitely  have  not  been  made.  Certainly  they  can 
not  have  seen  anything  final. 
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Mr.  CoNTE.  If  we  follow  the  course  of  action  you  propose,  what  will 
happen  to  progi-anis  which  are  designed  to  reacli  smaller  ^rroups,  such 
as  the  noii-Pinglish-speaking,  and  other  groups  whicli  have  a  special 
need,  such  iys  tlie  elderly  ^  Aren't  these  priorities  pait  of  the  librai-y 
Services  and  Construction  Act  and  of  title  I  ?  What  is  going  to  happen 
to  these  people  if  Are  they  going  to  be  left  by  the  wayside  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAi).  We  would  expect  that  when  the  local  education 
agency  makes  its  decision  as  to  how  they  want  to  utilize  title  I  funds, 
that  the  provision  of  library  services,  liigh  priority  with  thcm>  then 
they  will  use  those  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CoxTE.  That  is  all.  ^ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MISUSK  OF  THE  TKHM  "CATAJiVTlC*' 

The  correspondence  that  I  have  had  with  people  in  Virginia  indi- 
cates that  the  Virginia  Stute  Library  Development  BrancTi  received 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  $638,298  in  Federal  funds.  With  regard  to  regional 
libraries  m  Virginia,  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  was  $179,325.  With 
regard  to  Federal  aid  to  county  libi^aries,  it  was  $130,393.  With  re- 
gard to  city  libraries  it  was  $247,880. 

Yet,  on  page  140  of  your  justifications  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
money  that  the  Federal  Government  has  supplied  is  cavalytic  in  its 
action. 

I  don't  believe  you  know  what  a  catalyst  is.  xV  catalyst  is  an  agent 
that  is  part  of  a  reaction  that  takes  pi  act,  but  which  does  not  have  a 
part  in  the  reaction  at  all.  Are  you  inferring  that  this  money  that  has 
been  poured  into  these  local  libraries  is  catalytic  in 'that  it  has  no 
effect? 

You  can't  tell  one  dollar  from  another  dollar,  and  these  dollars  1 
can  assure  you  are  going  to  be  severely  missed  and  tiie/  are  not  cata- 
lytic in  any  way,  shape,  or  fom.  The  term  is  misused." 

"Incentive"  might  be  something  that  could  be  applied.  "Catalytic" 
is  absolutely  improper. 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  I  think  your  point  is^  very  well  taken  and  we  prob- 
ably should  have  used  a  more  aescriptive  woi*d. 

CXJTS  IN  SCHOOL  IIBPARY  FUNDS  FOR  197n 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  also  have  numerous  letters,  a  few  of  which  T  have 
on  hand  here,  from  the  county  public  school  divisions  that  I  i*epresent 
referring  to  mainly  cuts  in  the  title  II  program  and  I  will  just  quote 
from  one  of  them : 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  been  notified  that  President  Nixon  has  impounded  title  II 
funds  for  and  plans  to  cut  them  for  1974.  We  want  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
see  that  these  funds  are  neither  impounded  nor  cut.  Our  libraries  and  schools 
benefit  substantially  frona  the  title  II  allotment  given  us  annually.  Kach  year  we 
purchase  much  needed  reference  and  aud?o-visual  materials,  i.e.,  encyclopedias^ 
film  strips,  slides,  books»  and  so  forth.  M^'e  use  the  funds  to  supplement  our 
collection  of  quality  books  and  materials  normally  beyond  our  price  range  or  for 
which  there  nre  not  sufficient  local  funds  to  keep  abreast  of  increasing  student 
enrollment  and  demand.  This  need  becomes  more  crucial  each  year. 

We  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  sure  that  title  II  funds 
are  released  immediately. 
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How  do  I  reply  to  a  letter  like  that  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  cannot  give  you  the  answer  as  to  when  additional 
funds  will  be  released  for  1973  because  that  is  dependent  upon  the 
interpi-etation  of  the  continuing  resolution  but  hopefully  you  will  get 
information  that  will  provide  an  answer  as  to  when  the  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  remainder  of  1973. 

Dr.  OrnxA.  The  second  part,  if  I  may  just  add,  is  that  no  funds 
for  title  II  are  impounded.  They  have  been  released  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  up  until  the  28th  of  February.  They  will  continue 
to  be  released  as  soon  as  the  interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  is  now  in  effect  can  be  made  available  to  us.  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  make  that  even  more  specific  in  terms  of  num- 
bers. The  spending  plan  for  HEW  has  been  at  the  lower  of  the  1972 
regular  President^  budget  which  for  title  II  is  $90  million  and  that 
is  the  rate  at  which  we  nave  been  spending  on  an  annual  basis,  issu- 
ing quarterly  allocations. 

The  lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  allowance  as  of  July  1  was  $100 
million,  so  the  question  on  the  spending  plan  is  only  that  difference  of 
$10  million,  but  we  have  not  been  impounding  funds.  We  have  been 
spending  at  the  level  of  $90  million.  So  we  are  talking  about  a 
potential  difference  of  $10  million  as  to  where  we  end  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  a  date  when  these 
people  are  going  to  have  a  final  answer  with  respect  to  the  amount 
that  they  are  going  to  be  receiving. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  indicated  to  Mr.  Michel,  I  believe  last  Friday,  that  we 
were  about  a  week  away,  which  is  today,  and  obviously  I  was  opti- 
mistic. I  guess  I  would  nave  to  estimate  another  week. 

Mr.  ]\IuiRiiEAD.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  question, 
Mr.  Robinson,  as  to  how  ycu  can  reply  on  the  program  for  next  year, 
we,  if  we  were  replying  to  the  letter,  would  point  out  that  assistance 
for  libi-aries,  school  libraries  pai-ticularly,  would  be  available  imder 
special  revenue  sharing,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  that  will  be  enacted 
and  funded  for  u.e  in  the  schools  next  year. 

Mr.  RoBiNssu.N.  This  is  the  way  you  would  reply? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Tliat  is  right  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  reply 
to  you,  sir. 

COM"  .ETE  TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  ^OR  LIBRARIES 

/Mr.  Robinson.  My  impression  is  that  the  libra '•y  programs  repre- 
sent the  only  substantial  area  in  the  education-related  sector  of  the 
budget  with  respect  to  which  a  complete  and  abso  ute  termination  of 
Federal  support  is  proposed, 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  a  number  of  other  programs  for  which 
there  will  be  no  support  next  year,  one  of  them  bnng  the  foreign 
language  and  area  centers  programs,  and  others  from  the  EPDA — the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  those  programs  which  will  not  be  supported 
next  year  so  that  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  cnly 
program  that  is  being  completely  terminated  next  year  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  said  tlie  only  progra^m  in  a  substantial  area  in  the 
educational  related  sector. 
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Now,  this  is  a  substantial  area  in  the  education-related  sector  in 
my  view,  much  more  substantial  than  the  exampl(*fe  which  you  have 
just  quoted,  sir,  both  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  involved  and 
the  impact  on  the  institutions  and  communities  of  this' country. 

Wouldn't  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  agree  depending  on  how  you  would  interpret 
"substantial  area.-'  We  are  remembering,  for  example,  next  year  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  the  impact  area  program  and  we  are  ternu- 
nating  in  the  impact  area  program  support  for  

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  You  ai*e  not  terminating  all  of  thmn  though. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  are  terminating  support  for  a  ceitain  classifica- 
tion of  studei^ts  ana  that  is  substantial. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  But  you  are  terminating  this  library  I'esources  pro- 
gram comi)letely  and  absolutely  down  to  the  last  dime  if  your  i*ecom- 
mcndations  are  followed. 

Mr.  MtnmiEAD.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  I  stale  a^ain  in  my  view  it  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial area  in  the  education-related  field  where  such  is  the  case.  1 
don't  believe  that  there  ismuch  argument  about  it.  • 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr,  Robinson,  I  guess  if  you  make  the  point  that 
sharply,  I  would  have  to  note  that  the  recommendation  not  to  fund 
tlie  B  children  under  impacted  area  aid,  is  a  much  more  pervasiyi^ 
recommendation  because  there  are  many  school  districts  w^^.o  have 
notJiing  other  than  B  children,  so  that  tliose  districts  wiJI  be  zeroed 
out  of  impacted  aid. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  significant  elimination  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion in  the  budget,  more  so  dollar-wise  and  impact-wise  than  the 
library  one. 

EiT-^CTS  OF  LIBRARY  REDUCTION  ON  OE  PEKSONNKL 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  comment  wiW  be  part  of  the  recoixi.  I  woulc 
like  to  know,  since  we  have  four  people  here  as  backup  folks  today 
with  regard  to  the  library  resoui  ces  system,  what  is  gomg  to  happen 
to  them  if  you  kill  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  If  I  mcay  give  at  least  a  partial  answer,  sir,  we  have 
estimated  that  the  conti»niation  of  activity  that  will  have  to  take 
place  during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  that  is,  the  car  ying  on  of  activities 
for  the  administration  of  funds  that  will  be  /--anted  this  year,  will 
involve  and  entail  a  oeitain  man-year  investn  nt  in  fispal  year  1974 
regardless  of  the  termination.  • 

We  have  estimated  of  the  50  positions  that  are  now  available  for 
library  activities  in  the  OflSce  of  Education,  there  are  approximately 
HO  of  those  positions  that  would  carry  on  for  a  good  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  year,  so  in  effect  there  will  be  a  carryover  staff  coine  July  1 
in  any  event. 

In  terms  of  the  fate  of  individuals,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
personnel  processes  of  the  Office  of  Education  will  enable  us  to  make 
effective  placements  of  all  the  people.  It  so  happens  that,  while  the 
library  staff  is  small,  it  is  a  very  highly  qualified  staff.  Some  of  the 
best  people  in  the  Omce  of  Education  are  among  that  50. 

I  ha^'e  no  doubt  that  all  of  those  50  people  will  be  well  placed  before 
the  process  is  completed  next  year. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  The  point  bein^,  although  we  are  eliminating  the 
program,  we  are  not  goirg  to  be  eliminating  people  from  the  payroll. 
Dr.  Ottin  v.  We  are  using  tlieni  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  EoBiNSox.  Correct,  but  it  does  not  result  in  any  net  loss  in 
personnel  as  far  as  HEW  is  concerned,  as  y'>u  view  the  situation  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  will  be  a  cut  in  positions. 

STAFF  ASSOCIATED  WITH  CATEGORICAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  The  first  day  Secretary  Weinberger  was  here  I  asked 
the  same  question.  I  asked  him  in  view  of  the  fact  you  are  doing  away 
with  37  categorical  grants  and  lumping  tliem  into  one,  how  many 
employees  are  you  going  to  cut  out  of  the  system,  and  they  claim  that 
they  snow  in  the  budget  there  are  2,000;  right? 

Mr.  MxjiRHEAD.  Yes.  I  don't  know  the  overall  figures  

Mr.  CoNTE.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  MiLi  j>  I  don't  recognize  the  figure  2,000.  There  is  a  net  de- 
crease in  employment  for  the  Office  of  Education  in  fiscal  year  1974 
which  is  specifically  related  to  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  2,000  may  have  been  Department-wide.  If  you  were  referring  to 
education  revenue  sharing,  though,  I  am  certain  that  the  figure  would 
be  less.  Dr.  Ottina  may  have  what  the  net  reduction  in  the  Office  of 
Education  is. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  entered  that  figure  in  the  record  last  time.  That  line 
of  questioning  was  brought  up  and  my  recollection  is  about  350  people. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Not  ver^  much.  How  many  people  are  now  employed 
and  handle  whatever  it  is,  37  categorical  granis,  that  you  are  going 
to  do  away  with? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  have  in  the  justification  tables  an  itemization  of 
everjr  single  program,  Mr.  Conte,  and  we  show  against  each  program 
that  is  being  included  in  the  educational  revenue  sharing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  no  personnel  for  it,  so  that  you  will,  as  you  go  through  the 
tabkj  find  the  specific  

Mr.  Conte.  Can't  you  give  me  a  lump  sum  total  of  employees  han- 
dling 37  categorical  grants? 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  roughly  550. 

Mr.  Conte.  And  you  are  showing  here  that  you  are  going  to  decrease  / 
it  by  350?  ' 
Dr.  Ottina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  my  table  now.  The  net  reduction  for  the  Edu- 
cation Division,  which  includes  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
and  the  Office  of  Education  in  Dr.  Marland's  offia ,  is  over  300,  but 
that  also  includes  employees  transferred  from  OEO. 

The  net  reduction  from  theJDepartment  is  3,000,  but  here  again  that 
includes  in  the  figure  for  1974  transfers  from  OEO,  so  that  the  com- 
parative reduction  is  considerably  larger. 

Dr.  Ottina.  You  recognize  that  we  do  have  some  new  programs 
that  we  are  staffing  for  tlie  first  time  that  we  do  not  presently  have 
on  board  staff  and  will  increase.  Seven  of  tlie  staff  we  are  talking  aibout 
will  bo  moved  as  in  the  case  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out,  released  to  new 
programs. 
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Mr.  Obey.  Would  the  gentleman  yi     on  that  point  ? 
Mr.  EoBiNSoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  heard.  How  many  people  did 
you  say  were  adminisvering  the  categorical  programs  now  in  the 
Office  of  Education  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  My  estimate  is  about  550.  It  is  a  number  that  is  easily 
derived  and  we  will  derive  it  from  the  hook  itsel'"',  The  book  itself, 
the  justification,  shows  program  by  program  how  many  people  we  are 
manning  it  by. 

EFFECTS  OF  REVENUE   SHARING  ON   STzVTE  AND   J.OCAL  I»ERSONN>X 

Mr.  Obey.  Assuming  your  revenue  sharing  plan  passes  in  toto,  do 
you  have  any  estimates  as  to  the  increased  number  of  people  who 
would  have  to  be  hii^d  on  a  local  and  State  basis  aroimd  the  country  ? 

Dr.  OxaiNA.  Xo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't  believe  there  M'ould 
be  fmy  increases  at  all.  If  anything,  we  feel  there  might  even  be  sub- 
stantial decreases  because  we  would  eliminate  some  of  the  work  they 
presently  have  to  do  in  reporting  and  tracking  many  different  categor- 
ical programs  to  us.  , 

Mr.  Obey.  I  get  some  different  indications  from  two  or  three  people 
who  have  written  me  around  the  country.  I  would  just  like  to  know 
if  you  could  inseit  in  the  record  your  estimate  of  what  tlie  net  reduc- 
tion in  fact  will  be  under  your  interpretation  because  I  am  v  riting  the 
50  State  officers  and  I  am  trying  to  get  their  estimates  as  io  what  the 
situation  would  be  and  I  think  those  two  estimates  differ  markedly. 

[The  information  follows :]  " 

SAViN§j3  Resulting  From  Consolidation  of  Education  Programs  at  the  State 
Level  Undehi  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973 

{  With  the  elimination  of  annual  development  and  modification  of  State  plans 
for  each  individual  program  and  the  tracking  and  reporting  of  the  various  cate- 
gorical programs,  it  would  appear  that  States  would  he  able  to  substantially 
reduce  tieir  staffs  for  these  particular  activities.  Overall  it  could  be  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  a  staff  reduction  or  reassignment  to  other  functions  of  from 
5  to  10  percent.         .  ^  • 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  GRANT  AND  CJONTRACT  PROCEDtmES 

- 1  MrrRoBiNSON.  In  closing,  jLvIr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 

that  I  subscribe  very  thoroughly  to  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  \sit\\  respect  to  the  fact  that  this  committee  T?;otild 
be.remiss  if  we  did  not  inquire  much  more  fully  into  the  area  of  inquiry 
which  Mrs.  Green's  comments  indicate  that  we  should. 
Dr.  Ottina;  Mr.  Natcher,  may  I  make  a  statement.  I  have  been  sit- 
]     ting  here  very  silently,  because  I  have  some  very  difficult  problems 
\     which  are  vory  Lu.rd  to  air  in  a  public  place  such  as  this. 
/  As  I  have  spoken  with  Mrs.  .Green  many  times,  I  don't  believe  that 

we  have  had  any  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
situation  which  needs  remedied,  and  I  believe  that  she  will  corroborate 
:     that  I  have  said  so  to  her  many  times  and  agree  with  her. 

Mrs.  Green.  That  is  true.  '  / 

y  -  Dr^^  &Tpz^'A.  5^iie"puirit  of  disagreement  that  we  seem  to  have  tfiis 
morning  is  that  some  changes  have  occurred.  Some*  things  have  hap- 
Q   »ened.  I  do  not  mean  that  to  reflect  that  I  am  content  with  where  they 
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stand  today,  far  from  it.  There  is  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  The 
course  of  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however,  though,  has  seen,  I  believe, 
marked  improvement  in  many  areas  and  certainly  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  some  of  the  things  she  h .%  i  ^  een  concerned  with  and  I,  too, 
have  been  concerned  with,  and  I  tJi  ';  k  that  you  will  find  in  your 
conversations  with  us  when  we  may  have  those  that  we  have  taken 
positive  st6ps,  some  of  which  have  been  successful,  some  of  which  have 
not,  quite  frankly,  and  some  of  these  steps  have  resulted  in  investiga- 
tions in  which  individuals  have  now  beei;  identified  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  involved  in  more  than  one  of  such,  so 
that  all  in  all  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  we  agree  in  that  things  are 
not  what  they  should  be  but  we  seem  to  disagree  that  there  hasn't 
been  some  progress  made  to  rectifying  the  situation. 

Mr.  Catcher.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

I  will  be  very  brief  so  we  can  move  on  here,  but  just  to  wrap  up  this, 
of  course,  being  an  Appropriations  Committee  hearing,  under  normal 
conditions  we  would  expect  the  witnesses  to  be  asking  us  for  a  certain 
measure  '  ^ney.  I  haven't  seen  one  figure  in  here  requested  and  then 
the  questiv>.      .nediately  comes  in-  mind,  why  have  the  hearing  ? 

If  you  were  here  at  all  requesting  any  money  it  would  be  under  what 
authority?  There  is  a  statute  still  on  the  books,  is  there  not?  Does  it 
expire?  I  don't  know  that  we  have  Imd  that  displayed  here  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  MtJiRiiEAD.  The  statutes  supporting  the  three  library  programs 
remain  on  the  books.  The  statute  in  support  of  BSEA  title  II  for  the 
school  libraries  will,  of  course,  be  foldetl  into  special  revenue  sharing 
if  that  is  enacted,  but  as  of  today  the  authorizing  language  is  there  for 
all  the  programs. 

Mr.  Michel.  Into  fiscal  year  1974  ,*  right  ? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

M:-.  MiCKEL.  That  runs  throiigli  June  30  of  1974. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR  LIBRARIES 

I  expressed  some  feelings  in  the  hearings  before  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  obligation  here,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped.  We  might  agree  in  part  li  the  assumption  you  put  forth 
here  that  the  State  and  local  communities  are  now  in  better  shape  to 
do  some  of  these  things  that  we  have  been  doing  at  titie  Federal  leveL 
They  do  a  lot  with  respect  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped, 
but  it  is  not  hard  for  me  to  rationalize  and  say  that  this  is  really  more 
of  a  Federal  responsibility  in  that  category  than  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  States, and  local  communities.  So,  is  there  anything  at  all  that 
we  can  say  to  these  people  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  forgotten, 
that  we  are  not  ignoring  th^m  ? 

I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  be  getting  some  flak  on  the  floor  with 
reject  to^ihese  <5<Mxple^          -      .   ...^^   _ 

Mr.  Httghes.  Mr.  Michel,  befpre  you  caimeln  I  (fici  give  sohie  hgufes" 
about  the  extent  to  which  we  have  succeeded  under  the  LSCA  pro- 
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gram;  that  is,  the  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  public  libraries,  to 
encourage  the  S/:ates  to  gear  their  programs,  to  target  them,  to  special 
groups. 

Mr.  MicHKL.  Ab  I  recall,  was  it  the  Library  Services  Act  c 1972,  as 
amended,  that  really  required  that  these  States  maintain  their  current 
level? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Michel.  Which  gave  assurance  to  those  of  us  wlio  might  have 

thought,  well,  they  just  completely  back  off  

Mr.  Hughes.  Right. 

Mr.  Michel.  But  now  what  handle  do  wc  have^at  the  Federal  level, 
if  we  don't  fund  anj^thing  through  the.s^  programs,  to  still  require  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  done,  and  I  am  ^ 
glad  to  report  the  success  of  this  effort  during  fiscal  vear;;i^72,  is  Ao^ 
encourage  the  States  to  use  a  greater  proportion  of  their  funds  for 
those  things  we  call  special  projects  and  to  reacli  those  special  target 
populations  that  you  mention. 

As  you  have  already  alluded,  the  act  does  require  that  handicapped 
and  institutionalized  persons  be  supported  at  the  same  level  that  they 
were  supported  by  the  States  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

"Wliat  we  were  able  to  do  with  the  amendments  of  1970,  which  affected 
us  in  fiscal  year  1972.  was  to  encourage  the  States  to  use  their  funds 
more  effectively  in  i*eaching  these  special  groups. 

We  did  find,  for  example,  in  1972  that  the  States  did  use  46  percent 
of  their  funds  for  special  projects,  national  priority  projects  as  ^ve 
call  them. 

Of  that,  441/^  percent  Avere  special  projects  reaching  ti^ese  special 
groups  such  as  the  handicapped,  the  State  institutionalized',  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  aged  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  that  a  maintenance  of  effort,  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  an  inci-ease.  The  contrasting  figure  of  1971  is  that 
22  percent  of  the  ^  unds  was  spent  in  that  same  category.  In  other 
words,  there  ha«  oeen  a  hiarked  increase  in  1972  in  thijse  groups.  Wiat 
we  do  hope,  Mr.  Michel,  is  that  the  incentive,  as  Mr.  Robinson  Avell 
called  it,  that  we  have  established  here  hi  terms  of  the  use  of  these 
funds  will  be  maintained  by  the  States. 

Incidentally,  the  services  in  Peoria  are  an  excellent  example  of  the 
kinds  of  things  that  are  done.  The  com.  unity  project  library  serving 
the  two  major  public  housing  projects  in  Peoria  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  activities  that  should  be  continued.  We  would 
expect  that,  for  example,  the  availability  of  the  general  I'evenue  shar- 
ing funds  is  one  way  in  which  that  might  occur. 

Mr.  MiCH£L.  Last  ytar  I  asked  that  you  update  a  table  that  was 
placed  in  thr  record  the  year  before  and  n  y  reason  for  asking  for 
that  at  the  time — it  pmbabjy  was  just  as  well  expressed  here  today — 
was  because  it  does  show  an  increase  in  contribution  and  eifort  on 
the  part  of  the  State  and  local  communities  for  the  last  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Michel.  There  was  a  little  dip  in  there  but  if  I  go  back  to  1965 
I  see  in  both  construction  and  library  resources  and  services  the  Federal 
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Government  was  contributing  $54  million  and  the  State  and  local 
communities  $143  million. 

Then  it  Avent  up  to  $173  million  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
communities,  $177  million,  $178  million,  then  $214  million,  and  Wf;  aro 
at  that  level  todiiy,  as  against  a  $r>5  million  figure  at  the  Federal 
level.  So  I  think  it  does  show  over  an  extended  period  of  years  apiq, 
^hi\t  the  State  and  local  communities  have  recognized  their  problem 
and  have  done  more^  becanse  today  the  total  figure^  as  of  that  table 
of  last  year,  1972,  is  $269  million  as  against  $197  million  total  in  1966. 

AVAILiVBILITY  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARIXG 

Again  I  say  I  didn't  support  general  revenue  sharing,  but  since  it 
is  on  the  books  I  have  told  our  local  communities  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  at  the  local  level  and  at  the  State  level  to  get  in,  in  the 
library  area,  for  these  funds  and,  of  course,  if  education  special  revenue 
sharing  is  enacted,  as  you  have  indicated  tliere  are  little  parts  and 
pieces  here  where  they  might  very  well  come  jn  for  another  piece  of 
the  action.  So  I  think  there  are  arguments  on  your  side,  but  you  also 
have  to  take  into  account,  I  think,  the  argume  nts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed en  this  side  of  the  table.  Since  we  have  categorized  these  tilings 
m  the  past  to  mako  absolutely  sure  that  we  veren't  short  changing" 
some  of  these  people,  we  would  like  to  be  given  some  kind  of  assurance 
that  there  will  still  be  tliat  maintenance  or  increase  of  effort  through 
any  ne programs  that  might  be  enacted  or  -administered  by  your  shop. 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  mentioned  general  revenue  sharing  and  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  local  general  revenue  sharing  does  assign 
priorities  to  libraries.  At  the  State  level,  however,  there  is  no  such 
priority  so  there  is  a  different  problem  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Michel.  There  again  the  people  hp.  ve  just  as  much  right  to  bring 

Sressure  upon  those  State  legislatures  and  since  we  have  t^  take  the 
am  heat  for  raising  the  money,  I  have  no  qualms  about  encouraging 
people  to  ffo  to  their  State  legislatures,  saying,  "By  golly,  you  got  that 
free  dough,"  so  called,  "now  you  determine  where  the  priorities  ought 
to  be  in  tne  State  and  local  communities.  You  have  been  asking  lor 
that  responsibility.  You  tell  how  important  you  are.  Now  you  make 
those  decisions  and  we  are  giving  you  the  resources  and  the  money  to 
spend  it  more  wisely  in  the  local  community." 
'Mr.  Hughes.  I  am  grateful  you  put  that  in  the  record. 

EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  COXTlUCTiriG  PROCEDtJREe 

Mrs.  Grsen".  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  recognized  for  just  a  couple 
minutes  tP  resj^ond  to  Mr.  Ottina. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Yes ;  go  right  ahead,  Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Greex.  I  just  wanted  to  say  what  Mr.  Ottina  said  is  true.  I 
really  was  given  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  intentions  of 
changing  the  system  at  OE  and  HEW  and  I  was  encouraged  by  it. 
Every  instance  and  every  example  I  cited  during  these  hearings  has 
occurred  in  the  year  1972  and  most  of  them  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
1972. 

I  have  innumerable  examples  if  the  committee  is  really  interested  in 
them,  but  here  is  one  where  Mr.  X  of  the  Commissioner's  office  was 
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very  unhappy  because  the  Commissioner  was  unhappy  because  a  con- 
tract officer  was  so  nudaciouf:  as  to  follow  regulations  and  ref  ?r  a  par- 
ticuhir  request  10  the  8ole  Source  Board : 

That  to  refer  this  proposed  contract  to  the  Sole  Source  Board  would  be  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  Sole  Source  Board  since  the  Connnis.sior.  u*  was  determined 
that  the  award  be  made  regardless. 

Involved  was  a  $75,000  contract  to  a  proHtmaker  for  development  of 
a  biHngual  mathematics  curriculum. 

This  person  who  writes  felt  his  integrity  was  at  stake  and  he  re- 
plied: 

Rather,  I  think  this  was  a  mockery  of  HEW  and  QE  procurement  regulations. 
I  verified  that  my  contracting  officer  had  referred  this  action  to  the  Sole  Sourre 
Board  and  I  countermanded  that  direction.  .He  refused  to  sipi  the  contract  and 
I  finaUy  signed  it. 

He  objected  to  being  placed  under  such  pressure. 

This  is  the  p'art,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  really  disturbs  me.  These  par- 
ticular contracts,  and  we  have  others,  have  occurred  not  5  years  ago, 
but  within  the  last  12  months,  some  of  them  within  the  last  6  months. 

Thank  yon. 

Mr.  Natciier.  We  want  to  thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  your 
presentation  for  ^he  library  resources  proposal  for  liscal  year  1974. 
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DEPARTMENT  '0?  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


Librat7  Resources 
Amounts  ivallable  for  ObllRatlon 

1973 

Appropriation     $137,730,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   3,343,714 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -604 .'751 

Total,  obligations   1^»0,468,963 
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ObllRatlona  by  Activity 


I'agc  1973  1974           Increase  or 

Rcf .   Kstlmfltc  Est  irjate  Decrease 

Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services: 

\bd             (1)  Grants  for  library  services.  $  30,000,000  ---           $- jtT, 000, 000 

154  (2)  Interlibrary  cooperation   2,730,000   -2,730,000 

Subtotal   32,730,000  — -  -32,730,000 

155  Cb)  Construction   2,738,963  -2,738,963 

156  School  library  resources   90,000,000  -—  -90,000,000 

157  College  libraries   15,000,000   -15,000,000 

Total  obligations   140,468,963  — -  -140,468,963 


ObllRations  by  Object  

1973               1974           Increase  or 
 Estimate  Estitnate  Decrease 


Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 

positions   1  — *  -1 

Average  number  of  all  employees   1  -I 


[Personnel  compensation: 

Positions  other  than  permanent  

Personnel  benefits  

Travel  &nd  transportation  of  persons  

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  

Total  obligations  by  object  


$           6,000  — -           $  -6,000 

1,000  -1,000 

7,000  -7,000 

140,454,963  —  -140,454,963 

140,468,963  -140,468,963 
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Sunroary  of  Chan Re 8 

1973  estimated  obXlgatlone   $  140,468 /i(>3 

1974  GjtlTnated  obligations  ^   - 

Net  change..   - 1  ■'♦0 ,468,963 

 Baae  ChanKc  from  Base 


Decreases: 

I.     Public  libraries: 


(a)  Services: 

(1)  Grants  for  library  services   $  30»000»000  $-30,000,000 

(2)  InterUbrary  cooperation   2,730,000  -2,730,000 

(b)  Construction   2,738,963  -2,736,903 

2.  School  library  resources   90,000,000  -90,000,000 

3.  College  libraries   15,000,000  -15,000,000 

4.  Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment    —   

Total   140,468,963  -140,468,963 

Explanation  of  ChaTigea 

Decreases; 

1.    Public  libraries: 
(a)  Services: 

Grants  for  library  services. --This  program  la  being  terminated  In 
1974.    Federal  support  has  accomplished  the  role  of  catalyst  on  State  and  local 
funding  for  public  libraries. 

^2)  Inter library  cooperation . --This  program  Is  being  terminated  In 
1974.  Federal  support  has  accomplished  ^he  role  of  catalyst  on  State  and  local 
funding  for  public  libraries. 


(b)  Construct  ion. --This  program  Is  being  terminated  in  1974.  Federal 
.  support  haa  accomplished  the  role  of  catalyst  on  State  and  local  funding  for 
public  libraries. 

2.  School  library  resources. --This ' proftraai  la  being  terminated  In  1974.  The 
individual  granta  within  States  are  so  minimal  that  the  resources  arc  dissipated 
with  no  significant  Program  Impact. 

3.  College  llbrarlea. — This  program  is  being  terminated  In  1974. 
Basically,  this  program  is  counter  to  the  Admin latrat ion *a  policy  of  putting 
higher  education  dollara  on  students  rather  th|n  Institutions, 


^»    Undergraduate  Ins^tructlonal  equipment. --Thla  program  Is  being 
terminated  In  1973.    Equipment  programs  are  ccAsldered  low  priority,  further 
reflecting  the  shift  In  higher  educatlo-   .Priorities  away  from  categorical  institu- 
tional assistance  and  toward  student  asslJtance. 


Authorlging  LggUlatlon 

 197;   

Ap(>ropr  la  tlon 

l.cj^islation  Authorized  requested 

Library  I^crvices  and  ConaCruction  Act: 

Title  I  -  Public  Library  Services 

Section  4(a) (i)  

Title  :t  -  Public  Library  Construction, 

Section  4(a)(2)  

Title  III  -  Interllbrary  Cooperation* 

Section  4(a)i3)  

l.lemcntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 


Title  II  -  School  Library  Reaources, 

Section  201   220,000,000 

Mlfciher  Education  Act: 

Title       *  College  Library  Asslscancc. 

Section  20U«College  Library  Reaourcei   59,500,000 

Section  221-- Library  Training  and  Research   25,500,000 

Title  \fl  '  Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment. 

Section  601   70,000,000 


$123,500,000 
88,000,000 
U. SCO, 000 
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AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 


The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(P.L.  ;9I-600,  9l8t  Congress) 


^'AITIIOKIZATIONS  OF  APPBOFRIATIONB 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  foUowiujr  sums  »re  authorized  to  be  appropriated : 


TITLE  I— PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

AD THOntZ.M'lON  OF  APPnomiATlONS 


""(1)  For  tlie  purjtose  of  making  grants  to  States  for  ]ibrnr> 
services  as  provided  in  title  I.  there  are  autliorized  to  .'w  appro- 
printed  $112,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
$ll7,(>00,OtM^  for  the  fisral  year  ending  June 30. 1073»  $1:^3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  yonr  ondiuir  .luue  30. 1974,  $1*29,675,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  iJune  30.  107;^.  and  $1.*'7,1 50,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endin^r  June  30.  197«.  I 


TITLE  II-PUBLIC  LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION 


(2)  For  the  pipose  of  nmking  grants  to  St«tes  for  public 
library  constr.iction,  as  ])rovided  in  title  II,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  $a4,()00,0()()  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(t  1973, 
$88,000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $92,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $97,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endi;i(r  June  30, 1976. 


TITLE  III— INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPnOPKIATIONS 


"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  makin|r  grants  to  {States  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  interlibrary  cooperation  programs  authorized  by  title 
III,  there  are  hei-eby  authorized  to  be  appi*op Hated  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19<2,  $15,750,000  for  t)ie 
fi.«;eal  year  e\\d\ng  rTune  30,  1973|  $16,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1074.  $17,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1»75.  and  $18;>00,060  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 
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Sec,  4. 

•*(b)  XotwitlishuidiniT  niiy  oHier  pwisioii  of  law,  unless  enncted 
in  express  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  ^ny  sums 
Approprinted  pui'Simnt  to  subsccHoii  (a)  shnll  (1),  in  the  case  uf  sums 
nppropriated  pui'Simnt  to  paragraphs  (1)  And  (3)  thereof,  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  exi)enditure  for  tlw  period  of  time  specified  in 
the  \A  making  suoh  appn^priation.  and  (2),  in  the  case  of  sums 
impropriated  pursuant  to  parapraph  ('2)  thereof,  subject  to  reflations 
of  the  Commissioner  proinulgutea  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  5(b).  be  availnblp  for  obligaHon  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
siwified  ni  the  Appropriation  Act  and  for  the  next  succeeding  year. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

8M29) 


TITLE  II— COLLEGE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
LIBRAKY  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

('t)iXF.(;E  LnmARY  DiotiHAMr.;  tkaining;  heskarcii 

Skc.  201.  (ii)  Tlio  ConniiissioutT  shall  carry  out  ii  j)rogrnni  of  finan- 
cial assistance — 

(1)  assii^t  and  onrouriipe  institntions  of  higher  education  in 
the  acquislMon  of  libniry  rosnnrces,  including  law  library  re- 
sonrccs,  in  acoonlancc*  with  part  A;  and 

(2)  to  assist  wiHi  and  (Mi('()ura<re  resennli  and  trninih<r  persons 
in  lihrarianship.  inelndiiitr  law  libnu  ianship.  in  accord'nice  with 
part  B. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  parts  A  and  B,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriatea$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $85,000,000  for  the  jfiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
dxid  ^5100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1975.  Of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year, 
70  per  <:entum  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  part  A  and  30  per 
ceut'un  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  part  B,  except  that  the 
anfiount  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  b<  lean  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "library  resources"  means  books.,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  recoids,  audiovisual  materials, 
and  other  related  library  materials,  including  necessary  binding; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "librarianship"  means  the  principles  and  practices 
of  thalibrary  and  information  sciences,  including  the  acqnisitioTi. 
orgnmization,  storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination  of  information, 
and  reference  and  research  use  of  library  and  information 
resources. 


9S'l50  O  -  73  -  pt.  2  --  79 
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PaKT  a — COLl.WK  LlBRABY  HF^URCEfi 
BASIC  GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  From  the  amount  available  for  prnuts  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fisi-al  year,  the  Coinniissionor  shall  make 
basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  201  (a)  ( 1 )  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  to  combinations  of  sikU  institutions,  to  nayr 
in.stitiitions  of  higher  education  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding:  the  fiscal 
year  in  wliich  students  are  to  be  ourollod  (in  accordanoe  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  regidation).  and  otlier  jiuhlio  and  private  nonprofit 
]il)rary  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide  library  and 
information  services  to  institutions  of  hifrher  education  on  a  fonnal. 
rooperntive  basis.  The  amount  of  a  basic  frrant  shall,  for  any  fiscal  3'ear. 
be  cfjual  to  the  amount  oX]">eiide(l  by  the  applicant  for  library  resources 
durinjjthat  year  from  funds  other'than  funds  iveeivcd  under  this  iiart. 
except  that  no  basic  grraut  shall  exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  institution 
of  hi^rher  education  and  each  hraiwh  of  snch  institutiou  which  is  located 
in  a  community  different  from  that  in  which  its  parent  institution  is 
located,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  re^rnlations  of  the  Pomniis- 
sioner,and  abasic  arrant  underthis  .subsection  mav  be  made  only  if  the 
application  thp^'cfor  is  approved  by  the  rf)nimissioner  upon  his  deter- 
niination  thrtfrthe  ftpplicatmn  (whether  by  au  individual  institution  or 
a  combination  of  institutions)  — 

(1>  provides  satisfactory  assurance  tliat  the  applicant  will 

expend  dnrinfr  tbe  fi.scal  year  for  which  the  basic  jrrant  is  sou^rbt. 

from  funds  other  than  fnnds  ivecivcil  under  thi.s  i)ai't*— 

(A)  for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  of  con.stniction). 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  avera^  aiunial  amount  it 

expended  for  such  purposes  during  the  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  yoar  for  Mhich  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  part,  and 

(B)  for  library  resources,  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
average  anionnt  it  expended  for  such  resources  during  the 
two  fiscal  ycai-s  pivccduig  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance 
is  sought  under  this  part, 

except  that,  if  the  Conuuissioner  determines,  in  accordance  with 
rcgulai  ions, that  there  are  special  and  unusual  circumstances  which 
prevent  the  applicant  from  nniking  the  assurances  required  by  tins 
clause  ( 1 ) ,  he  may  waive  that  wiquiremcnt  for  one  or  both  of  such 
assurances: 

(2)  provides  forsnch  fi.scal  control  and  fund  accoiuiting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbiu'sement.  of  and 
accounting  for  Fcdeiml  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this 
section ;  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Cominissioner  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  i-eports. 
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StJPPLEMF.NTAI.  GRANTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  that  pai+  of  the  snvns  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  the  purposi's  of  this  part  for  any  fisoni  yeai-  whicli 
rrmains  aftov  makinjr  basic  jrnuVts  pursuant  to  section  202,  and  wluch 
is  not  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  st'ction  204,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  supplemental  jrrauts  for  the.  purposes  set  foith  in  section  201(a) 
(1)  to  institutions  of  hi^ihcr  education  (and  to  each  branch  of  such 
institution  which  is  located  in  a  community  different  from  that  in 
wliioh  its  parent  institution  is  located,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  t^gulatioiis  of  the  Commissioner)  and  combinations  of  such  insti- 
tutions.  Tlie  amount  of  a  supplenientnl  tyrant  shalK  for  any  fiscal  year, 
be  ejiual  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for  library  ivsources 
during  that  year  from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part,  except  that  no  basic  ffrrant  sliall  excee<l  $20  for  each  full-time 
student  (includinft  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  pert- 
time  students)  enrolled  in  e4ich  such  institution  (or  branch),  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  iv^ndatioua  of  the  Commissioner.  A  snpplemental 
grant  may  be  made  only  upon  application  therefor,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Commissioner  may  require,  which 
application  shall — 

(1)  meet  the  application  requirements  set  forth  in  section  202; 

(2)  descnbe  the  size  «nd  quality  of  the  library  resources  of  the 
applicant  in  relation  to  its  present  enrollment  and  any  expected 
increase  in  its  enrollment; 

(3)  set  forth  any  special  circumstances  whicli  anv  injpedin*:  or 
will  jmiH'dc  the  pi-opcr  dovclopmont  of  its  library  ivsourcoii:  and 

(4)  provide  a  ^jeiKM-al  iU'.scriptiou  of  how  a  anppleiiu;ntal  f^rant 
would  Ih^  usu^d  to  iuipiwe  uw-  size  or  quality  of  its  libiiiry 

resources.  .      ^  i       *  i 

(b)  Thu  l^omniissioner  shall  aj)i)rove  apphi-af  mns  for  supplemonta i 
grants  on  basis  of  basic  t-titeria  prescribed  in  rofriihitiouii  and 
developed  after  consultation  with  the  Council  civatAul  under  .wtion 
205  Such  Imsic  criteria  shall  Ijc  such  as  will  l)est  tend  to  achn-ve  the 
objectives  of  this  part  and  tlu^  (1)  may  take  into  cousiden»tuHiJactoi-s 
such  as  the  size  aiul  ai^i^  of  the  libnu-^  eollcctiou  and  student  cnioH- 
u\ent^  and  {9.)  shall  i?ive  priority  to  nistitutious  in  need  ot  Inuuicml 
assistance  for  libnu-y  purpose.s. 
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8l*ECh\L  rUKI»OSE  GILVNT8 

Sbc.  204.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  piir.siiaiit  to  section 
201  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  nny  fii?('al  year,  tlu'  ( 'oniniissioiirr 
i&  authorized  to  reserve  not  |>»  exceed  '2it  pur  centinn  thereof  for  the 
purposesof  thissection. 

(2)  Sums  received  piirJ?uni}>  [to  para^ri'aph  (1)  mi\y  he  used  to 
make  special  jjrants  (A)  to  institutions  of  higher  cdncation  (or 
to  bra;iiches  of  such  institutions  wliiph  are  located  in  a  eonunnnity 
different  from  that  in  which  tlie  pai-ent  institution  is  loe;it*'d,us  (h»ter- 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Connnis^ioner)  which 
demonstrate,  a  special  need  for  adiiitional  library  resources  niul  whieli 
demonstrate  that  such  additional  lihrary  resources  will  nnike  n  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  <pmlity  of  their  educational  resources.  (  B) 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  (or  to  such  branches)  to  meet  spe- 
cial national  or  regional  nee<ls  in  the  library  and  infornintion  sciences. 
(C)  to  combinations  of  institutions  of  higher  education  which  need 
special  assistance  in  establishing  and  strengthening  joint-nse  facilities. 
Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  hooks,  perioiiicals. 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonopraph  records,  audiovisual  materials, 
and  other  related  library  materials  (including  ueeessiirv  biudi  g). 
and  (D)  to  other  public  aud  private  nonprofit  lihraiy  institutions 
which  provide  library  and  information  bcrvices  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  on  a  formal,  cooperative  basis. 

(b)  Grants  pui'snant  to  pnragrnph  )  shall  be  made  upon  up- 
plication  providing  satisfactory  assurnnce  that  (1)  the  a])plic5int  (or 
applicants  jointly  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of  institutions)  will 
expend  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is  recpiested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this  part)  f  y  the  snnie  j)iu'p()se 
as  such  grant  an  amount  from  sucli  other  sources  eiua'  to  not  less  than 
per  centum  of  snch  grant,  and  {'1)  in  addition  e..**h  such  aiiplicnut 
will  expend  during  such  fiscal  year  (fi  »m  snch  other  sources)  for  al! 
library  purposes  (exclusive  of  construction)  an  amoim;  not  less  than 
the  avefago  annual  amoimt  it  expended  for  snch  purpo^ies  during  the 
two-year  period  ending  June  80,  1965.  or  during  the  t*A'o  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  wliich  the  grant  is  i'e(]ueste(l.  whichever  is 
less. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  C  OIXEOE  UBRARY  RESOURCES 

Sbo.  205.  (a)  The  Commisioner  shall  estabhsh  in  the  Oflice  of 
Education  an  Advisor}  Council  on  College  Lihrary  Kesmn^'es  ctuhsist- 
ing  of  the  Counuissinuer,  who  shall  bo  Clminnau,  aud  eight  mend)ers 
appointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  tho  Connnis- 
sioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  sUftll  ivdvise  the  Comn^issumev  re- 
spect to  establishing  criteria  for  the  making  of  siipploinciital  grants 
under  section  203  and  the  making  of  special  purpose  gr;nits  wulrv 
section  204,  Tiie  Commissioner  may  appoint  snch  special  advisory  an<l 
technical  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrving  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

ACCREDITATIOX  REQUrREMENT  FOR  PtTRPOBES  OF  THIS  I»A11T 

Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  nf  this  .part,  an  educationid  institution 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  iiccredirod  by  a  untion«lv  /rcognized 
acci-editing  agency  or  association  if  the  Cominissioner  delVi-niiiios  that 
there  is  satii?factorr  nssur;iiicc  thnt  upon  acquisition  nf  the  library 
resources  with  resi)cct  to  wliicli  assistance  niidor  this  \m[  is  sought,  oV 
upon  acquisition  of  Hiose  sources  and  otiier  library  resoiu-ccs  i)Iauned 
to  be  acquired  within  a  i-eusonable  time,  tlio  institution  will  meet  the 
accreditation  standards  of  snch  agency  or  association. 
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Sec.  207.  Xo  grsint  may  l>o  made  under  this  ])art  for  books,  peri- 
odicals, documents,  or  otlier  related  inftterials  to  he  used  for  si'crnrian 
instruction  or  ivli;ri<ms  worship,  or  primarily  in  ronnertioii  uitli  iinv 
part  of  the  pro^rnm  of  a  srhoi)!  or  dopartinejit  of  divinity./ 

COXSl  i;iATI<»N   WITif  STAT1-:  AOKN'fV 

Skc.  i!OS. /Karh  iiKstitntinn  ol'  Jti^rlior  ednciUinn  wliirli  receives  a 
»rr;nit  under  tliifi  pan  shall  ihs indinily  iiifin'm  tin*  State  airi'nry  (if 
:iny)  eonroriied  witli  rlit*  edurntinuiil  nctivttieH  of  nil  institnti<ln^^  of 
hij^hor  education  ru  :)m-  State  m  which  such  institution  is  htcated.  nf 
its  adiviiii'ri  nndor  rli*^  part. 

Part  B — Library  Traikino  and  Research 

training  .\nd  rk8zarch  programs 

^.  Sec  221.  From  the  amount  available  for  gi*ants  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  in  accordance  with  sections  222  ajul 
223*  Of  such  amount,  66%  per  centum  shall  bo  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  222  and  33%  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  223. 

Sec,  222.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  libranr'  organizations  or  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  training  persons  in  libraV  Ian  ship.  Such  grants  may 
be  used  by  such  institutions,  library  organizations  or  agencies  (1)  to 
assist  in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  (including 
short  term  or  regular  session  institutes)  for  such  pei'sons,  (2)  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeslnps  with  stipends 
(including  allowances  for  traveling,  subsistence^  and  other  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training  and  their  dependents,  not 
in  excess  of  such  niaxinunu  amounts  as  nmy  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  (3)  for  establishing,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  information  science.  Not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  grants  nmde  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  tlic  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeships  under 
clause  (2), 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  only  upon  application 
by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his  finding  that  such  program  will 
substantially  further  the  objective  of  increasing  the,  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  for  training  in  librarianship.  ' 

REBEARCFI  AND  DEMONflTHATIONfl  RELATING  TO  LIRRARIEK  AND  THE 
TRAINING  OF  LIBRARY  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  or  pvivftte  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations,  for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  or  the  improvement  of 
training  in  librarianship,  including  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques, systems,  and  .equipment  for  processing,  storing,  and  distribut- 
ing information,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  infornintion  derived 
from  such  research  and  demonstrations,  and,  without  regnni  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statute's  (41  U.S.C.  6).  to  pmvide  by  contracts 
with  them  for  the  conduct  of  siu*h  activities;  except  that  no  such  gnint 
may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organization,  or  iu.«?titutiou  otlier 
than  a  nonprofit  one. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  not  more  than  nine  members  to  advise  him  on  niatteii^ 
of  jgeneral  policy  concerning  research  and  demon^ration  projects  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  libraries  and  the  improveincnt  of  t min- 
ing in  librarianship,  or  concerning  special  s<»rvice8  necessary  thereto 
or  special  problems  involved  therein. 
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TITLK  VI— FTNANCIAI.  ASSISTAWF^FOK  TIIK  1 MPKOVK- 
MFVT  or  rXDKlUJUADUATK  INSTRUmOX 

Paiit  a — EgtrirMENT 
STATKMKNT  OK  ITltPOSK  AND  ArTIIOHIZATlOX  OF  ArPROPKlATIONS 

Skc.  (501.  (a)  '['lit'  pni'iiose  of  Miis  [mvt  is  to  ini[)rove  tho  quality  of 
rlassrooni  instruction  in  selccti'd  suhjoct  aroas  in  institutions  of  hi^litM* 
education. 

(b)  The  It?  ar»  hi'tehy  iwitUoiT/.vil  to  be  ajiropriatcd  $r'}5,000,000  for 
tim  fiscal  voar  pndin;;  Juno  :iO,  I%fJ,  $r)(V»0(),00(l  for  tlip  Hscal  rear 
ending  J  jTie  1!)()7,  $CO,f)00,(K)0  for  tlie  fiM-al  yoar  pndinjr  rinnp  ;iO, 
1008,  $JH,Ot)0,»)0()  foi'  thp  fiscal  year  <'ndin<,'  Jnnp  ;)(),  IDfii).  and  SfU),- 
i)lH),0<in  for  cai'li  of  tlic.  siicccc(lin«r  fi.s'al  yi»ars  cndin*;  jjrior  to  ,1nly  1. 
11)75,  to  enable  tin*  Comniisj^ionor  to  make  *rnints  to  institutions  of 
bi^rlier  pdiic'atioji  and  coiniiinaticais  of  institutions  of  lii^rbercdiicutioji 
jnii*suant  to  this  ])ait  for  tin*  actpiisition  of  cqnijuncnt  and  f«)t'  minor 
rpmodplinjr  dct^cribcd  in  Kpctioi»  (JOlU-)  (A). 

(c)  The IV  MIX'  also  authorized  to  be  a]>proi)riatcd  $'i,ri(}0,()0()  for  the 
fiscal  year  'jnttinjr  rinnc  liKW;,  $l(V)0(),()Oa  for  the  fi.s-al  year  cndiu;r 
Juno  iU),  liKiT.  anil  for  tlic  surcecdin^jr  fiscal  vonr,  if l,r)0(UK)()  for  the 
fiscal  year  cniliii«r  rhmc  ;10,  UMI!),  and  i?10,(M)(),()0<)  foi-  each  of  the.  suc- 
ceed! n«r  fiBcal  years  endin*r  jn  ioi-  to  ,Iuly  1,  IDla,  to  enable  the  Coin- 
iidssinrLpp  to  make  «rrants  to  institutions  of  higher  udncation  and  com- 
binations of  institutions  of  higlier  education  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
the  acquisition  of  television  equipment  and  fov  minor  remo<lcling  de- 
scribed in  secton  603(2)  (B). 
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Library  Resources 


Year 

Budget 
Esciaate 
to  Cotf^tess 

House 
^lovance 

Senate 
Mlovance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$  7,500,000 

$  7,500,000 

$  7,500,000 

$  7,500,000 

1965 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

1966 

213,500,000 

181,000,000 

181,000,000 

181,000,000 

1967 

209,300,000 

227,f;00,000 

'  204,100,000 

224,800,000 

1968 

224,300,000 

223,757,000 

223,757,000 

208,765,000 

1969 

147,194,000 

99,894,000 

161,194,000 

150,644,000 

1970 

39,709,000 

118,565,000 

149,815,000 

101,753,000 

1971 

131,430,000 

141,680,000 

175,565,000 

150,772,000 

1972 

107,250,000 

147,709,000 

206,709,000 

176,209,000 

1973 

119,873,000 

1973  Supplemental 

17,8S7,000 

17,857,000 

17,857,000 

17,857*000 

1974 

NOfE:    All  figures  roflecc  coaparablllcy  vitta  the  1974  estimate. 
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Justification 
Library  Resourcps 


Increase 
1973                1974  or 
Estimate         Estimate  Decrease' 


1. 

Public  libraries: 

$32,730,000 

.5-32,730,000 

2. 

90,000,000 

-90,000,000 

3. 

College  libraries: 

(a)  College  library  resources... 

10,500,000 

-10,500.000 

3,000,000 

-  3, con, 000 

1,500,000 

-  1,500,000 

Undergraduate  Instructional 

137,730,000 

-137,730,000 

General  Statement 


This  appropriation  includes  the  major  library-related  programs  administered 
within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  affecting  public  libraries,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries,  and  academic  libraries.     It  also  includes  the  li*- 
brarian  training,  and  the  library  demonstration  programs. 

The  programs  contained  in  this  appropriation  are  narrow  categorical  aid. 
programs  designed  to  achieve  specific  objectives.    Federal  support  should  now 
shift  from  this  type  of  aid  to  broad  educational  objectives  which  allow  State 
and  local  officials  more  flexibility  in  establishing  priorities.  Although  no 
fu:nding  is  requested  for  this  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1974,  it  Is  antici-  . 
pffted  that  Support  will  be  continued  for  the  most  promising  of  these  programs 
with  Federal  assistance  from  other  sources: (1)  public'  libraries  are  now  eli- 
gible under  general  revenue  sharing;  (2)  school . library  materials  may  be 
purchased  under  other  authorities  for  education  of  the  disadvtntaged  and 
handicapped  and  vocational  education;  (3)  in  197A ,  Federal  assistance  to 
•higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  who  will  carry  the  funds  to 
the  institution  of  their  choice;  and  (4)  exemplary  library  demonstration 
programs  could  be  funded  by  the  National  institute  of  Education, 
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Increase 
1973  197^;  or 
 Egtlmate       Estimate  Decrease 

Public  Libraries: 

(a)  Services: 

(1)  Grants  for  library  services 

(2)  Irtterlibrary  cooperation... 

Subtotal  

(b)  Construction... 

(Obligations) 


Total,  Public  Libraries   32,730,000    -32,730,000 

(Obligations)   (35,468,963)       (  )  (-35,466,963) 


Narrative 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act>  as  amended,  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  promote  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public  library  services 
in  areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services,  to  construct  public 
library  facilities,  to  improve  State  library  services  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  institutionalized,  to  improve  public  library  services  to  disadvantaged 
persons,  to  strengthen  State  library  administrative  agenciesi  and  tn  promote 
interlibrary  cooperation  among  all  types  of  libraries. 

Increase 
1973       .       1974  or 
Estimate       Estimate  Decrease 

(a)  Services. 

(1)  Grants  for  public  library  services.  $30,000,000    $-30,000,000 

A'  1  thority  and  Purpose  • 

Tl.:le  I  of  the  Litrary  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  grants  to 
Statct:  for  the  extension  of  public  library  sen'^.ces  to  areas  without  such  ser- 
vices or  with  inadequate  services  and  to  improve  State  library  services  for 
physically  handicapped  and. institutionalized  persons.     In  addition,  the  Act 
accords  ^iriority  to  services  to  the  disadvantaged  la  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
to  strengthening  State  library -administrative  agencies  and  metropolitan  public 
libraries  which  serve  as  national  or  regional  resource  centers.    The  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  $123.^00,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Fed'. ral  share  ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  the  Trust 
Territory  which  is  100  percent  Federally  supported;  the  States'  matching  require- 
ments are  in  proportion  to  their  per  capita  income. 


$30,000,000  $-30,000,000 

2,730,000    ~  2,730,000 

32,730,000    -  32*730,000 


(2,738,963)       (  )  (-2i738,963) 
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To  qualify  for  grants  States  must  do  the  following:     (a)  submit  a  basic 
State  plan;  (b>  submit  an  annual  program  which  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  allocating  the  requested  funds  (these  criteria  shall  ensure  that  States 
will  expend  an  amount  from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  not  less  than  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  during  fiscal  year  1971  from  such  sources  for 
State  Institutional  library  services  and  library  services  to  the  Physically 
handicapped);   (c)  submit,  not  later  than  July  1,  1972,  a  long-range  program; 
and  (d)  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  on  Libraries. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  more  States  began  to  shift  public  library  services 
beyond  the  traditional  infonnational  delivery  system  to  actlva  cocperatlve 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  inequities  with  respect  to  access  to  knowledge, 
and  information. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  of  $46,568,500  assls:  ■■d  in  the  purchase 
of  7,900,000  library  books  and  related  materials  and  permittei  States  to  con- 
tinue ^support  services  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  patients  and  inmates 
in  State  supported  institutions.    Approximately  87,000,000  people  had  access 
to  public  library  services  through  this  program. 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  $30,000,000  1^  requested  for  this  program,  a 
reduction  of  $16,568,500  below  the  fiscal  year  1972  level.    Through  the 
efforts. of  this  program  about  75,000,000  people  will  have  access  to  new 
or  improved  library-  services,  12,000,000  below  the  1972  level.  About 
5,100,000  books  and  related  materials  will  be  purchased,  a  reduction  of 
2,800,000  from  fiscal  year  1972,  thereby  providing  one  replacement  or  new 
'  book  for  every  14  persons  in  areas  served  by  this  program. 

As  mandated  by  the  legislation,  library  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped and  State  institutionalized  individuals  will  remain  constant  a-  pre- 
vious levels  of  support. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

No  Federal  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  library  services 
under  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Since  the  enactcoent  of  the  Public  Library  program  in  19.56,  Federal 
appropriations  have  provided  library  service3--for  the  first  tine--to  more 
than  17  million  people.    Today,  nearly  every  citizen  is  in  a  library 
service  area. 

In  1956,  when  this  program  was  established,  only  6  States  provided 
grants-in-aid  to  localities  for  the  support  of  public  libraries.  Today, 
there  are  33  States  which  provide  such  funds.    Furthermore,  local  support 
of  librarfds  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years..    With  the 
increasing  availability  of  non-Federal  funds^  it  la  anticipate-i  that  States 
and  localities  will  be  able  to  continue  the  most  promising  projects  and 
programs  now  supported. 
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Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Estlnate 

Decrease 

(2)  Intcrllbrary  cooperation. . 

$2,730,000 

$-2,730,000 

Warrat Ive 


Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  III  of  Che  Library  Services  and  Construction  Acc,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  for  establishing  and  maintaining  local,  regional. 
State  and/or  Interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries.    The  purpose  of 
such  networks  or  systems  Is  Co  provide  a  systematic  and  effective  coordination 
of  resources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and  special  libraries  and  InformaClon 
centers  to  develop  a  more  economical  operation  and.  In  turn,  provide  better 
service  Co  all  users.    The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  If  $16,500,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  contribution  Is  100  percent. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972  funding  for  this  program  was  $2,640,500,  an  Increase 
of  $359,500  over  Che  fiscal  year  1971  level.    An  estimated  16  additional  co- 
operative projects  are. being  supported.  Increasing  the  CoCal  to  120.  Partici- 
pation by  all  types  of  libraries  In  teleconmunlcatlons  or  InformaClon  processing 
systems  has  Increased.    An  example  Is  the  Nevada  Center  for  Cooperative  Library 
Service  which  provides  technical  processing  for  12  public  libraries,  two  school 
districts,  one  academic  library,  one  hospital  library,  one  correctional  library 
and  the  State  library.    It  Is  estimated  chat  Che  Center  processed  35,000 
Co  40,000  vol'mes. 

ConClnued  supporC  was  provided  Co  cooperative  projects  with  all  types 
of  libraries  to  take  adyantage  of  new  technology,  to  Improve  cooperaClve  efforts, 
to  exchange  Information,  and  to  share  resources. 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

The  1973  request  of  $2,730,000,  an  Increase  of  $89,500  over  Che  1972  level, 
will  continue  chls  program  ac  approxlraaCely  the  fiscal  year  1972  level,  and 
would  permit  States  to  coordinate  more  effectively  programs  and  projects  within 
designated  geographic  areas. 

An  estimated  140  cooperative  projects,  an  Increase  of  20  over  the  fiscal 
year  1972  level  will  be  supported.  An  estimated  8,900  llbraflct.  of  all  types 
will  'participate  In  these  cooperative  projects. 

Fiscal  Year  .1974 

No  funds  are  requested  for  continuation  of  this  program  In  fiscal  year 
1974.    It  Is  anticipated  that  the  States  and  localities  will  continue  the 
most  promising  of  these  projects. 
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Increase 
1973              197A  or 
Estimate       Estimate  Decrease 


(b)  Construction 

Appropriation        

(Obllgatlona)   ($2,738,963)        (  — )  ($-2,738,963) 


Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpoae 

Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  granta  to 
S.ates  to  support  the  construction  of  public  libraries.     Funds  may  be  used  for 
thi  construction  of  new  buildings,  for  additions  to  exlstln^r  buildings  and  for 
reh~t  'atlon  or  alteration  of  existing  buildings  or  the  acquisition  of  an  exlc^lzlng 
bui: ding  to  be  used  for  public  library  purpoaes.    The  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  197A  Is  $88,000,000. 

i.eg^lalatlve  Requirements 


The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  percent  -o  66  percent,  except  for  the  Trust 
Territory  which  Is  100  percent  Federally  supported. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

«  In  fiscal  year  1972,  Federal  funds  totaling  $9,533,066  support  131  li- 
brary construction  projects.    These  fund?  were  match^ed  by  more  than  $31,000,000 
In  5t  iCe  and  local  funds  or  more  than  three  State  and  local  dollars  for  every  Fed- 
era)  dollar. 

Fist.-'  Vciar  1973/197A 

This  program  Is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  after  fiscal  year  1973.  Since 
the  Inception  of  this  program  In  1965  Federal  funds  totaling  more  than  $159,000^00 
wlli  have  asalsted  State  and  lo.al  agencies  In  supporting  an  estimated  1,8A5  11- 
brarv'  construction  projects,  adding  about  20,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
State  and  local  agencies  will  have  contributed  approximately  $399,000,000  In 
support  of  these  projects.    While  a  need  still  exists  for  library  construction. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  State  and  local  agencies  with  the  assistance  of 
general  revenue  sharing  will  hereafter  assume  responsibility  for  financing  of 
these  proj.ects.    With  the  carryover  funds  from  fiscal  year  1972  of  $2,738,963, 
approximately  35  projects  will  be  supported  In  1973. 
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increase 
1973  197A  or 

EsElroate '       Estimate  Decrease 


School  Library  Resources   $90,000,000    $-90,000,000 


Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  school  library  resources,  textbooks^ 
and  other  Instructional  materials.    Tt  operates  from  an  approved  State  plan 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  anong  the  public  and 
private  school  students  and  teachers  of  the  State  in  accordance  vlth  their 
relative  need  for  such  materials.    The  ;;uthorlzatlon  for  fiscal  year  1974 
is  $220,000,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  SO  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  Its  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  relationship  to  the  total  number  of 
children  enrolled  In  schools  in  all  States.    Up  to  3  percent  of  this  Is 
reserved  for  the  outlying  areas  and  for  schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    No  matching  funds  are  required  for  this 
program. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  1972,  States  revised  relative  need  fonnulds  so  that  the  $90^000,000 
appropriation  could  contribute  more  substantially  to  the  education  of  children 
with  reading  difficulties,  to  the  economically,  culturally,  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged  pupils,  to  career  education,  ard  to  all  children  vho  attend 
schools  with  insufficient  quantities  and  variety  of  instructional  materials. 
Over  47,500,000  pupils  benefitted  from  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1972.- 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

  41 

The  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  request  of  $90,000^000  will  benefit 
approximately  4B,<>00,000  students  at  an  average  amount  of  $1.86  per  student. 
Approximately  $8,300,000  or  9.2  percent  of  the  funds  requested  will  be 
expended 'for  eligible  items  for  use  by  teachers  and  students  in  private 
schools. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  support  will  focus  on  the  broad  educa- 
tional objectives  reflected  in  the  administration's  apecial  education  revenue 
sharing  proposal.    Under  broad  authorities  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped^  vocational  education,  and  support  services.  State  and  local 
officials  will  be  able  to  spend  Federal  funds  on  school  library  materials 
and  other  school  needs  according  to  their  relative  priorities.    No  Federal 
categorical  support  for  school  library  materials  under  Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Increase 
1973  197A  or 

Estimate       Estimate  Decrease 


College  Libraries 

(a)  College  Library  Resources   $10,500,000    $-10,500,000 

(b)  Librarian  Training   3,000,000    -  3,000,000 

(c)  Library  Demonstrations   1,500,000    -  1,500,000 

Total,  College  Libraries   1^,000,000  -  15,000,000 


Narrative 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  to  assist  and  encourage  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  acquisition  of  library  resources.  Including  ^aw  library  resources. 
In  accordance  with  Part  A,  and  to  assist  with  and  encourage  research  and  Che 
training  of  persons  in  llbrarlanshlp  in  accordance  with  Part  B. 

Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year,  70  per  centum  shall  be  used 
Tor  Part  A  and  30  per  centum  shall  be  used ' for  Part  B,  except  that  the  amount 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Part  B  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972. 

Increase 
1973  197A  or 

Estimate       Hatlmate  Oocrease 

(a)  College  Library  Resources  $10,5C0,000    $-10,500,000 

Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  II,  Part  A,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  provides  grants 
to  assist  and  encourage  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  acquisition  of 
library  resources.  Including  law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other 
related  library  materials  (Including  necessary  binding).    Grants  are  awarded 
to  eligible  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  private 
non-prof it  library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  tn  provide  library 
and  information  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal 
cooperative  basis.    The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  $59,500,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

Three  types  of  grants  are  awarded:    (1)  basic  grants  shall  be  tqual  to 
the  air*iunt  expended  by  the  applicant  for  library  resources  during  the 
preceedlng  year,  not  to  exceed  $5,000;  (2)  supplemental  grants  up  to!  $20  per 
student;  (3)  special  purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched  with  $1  institution 
money  for  every  $3  Federal  money. 
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Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  this  prograni  provided  support  through  50A  basic 
and  A9A  supplemental  grants  to  those  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
direst  need.     In  addition,  58  special  purpose  gra'iCs  provided  support  to 
Institutions  with  pfSrams  providing  for  the  shaving  of  resources  with 
needy  institutions. 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  Federal  funds  totaling  $10,500,000  will  support 
2,500  basic  grants  at  an  average  of  $4,200  peir  grant,    this  represents  an 
Increaae  of  l>99n  basic  grants  over  the  prevlcua  fiscal  year-     Basic  grant 
requirements  musi  be  satisfied  before  supplemental  gzantr  are  awarded.  The 
Conmlasloner  is  authori:t(?d  to  reserve  up  to  '^5  percent  of  funds  available 
under  part  A  £or  special  pjrpo5«  fjrants,  and  any  reaerved  funds  not 
I  tilized  for  special  purpose  grants  must  be  utilized  for  suppletnental  grants. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  lunds  will  be  available  for  supplemental  or 
special  purpose  grants. 

?tscal  Year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  support  of  higher  education  is  shifting 
from  categorical  institutional  assistance  toward  student  assistance.  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  who  will  carx^ 
Che  funds  to  the  Institutions  of  their  choice.*    No  fends  lor  college  libcary 
resources  are  requested  under  Title  II-A  of  the  High'jr  Education  Act- 
Program  Statistical  Data: 


Grant  Awards  bV  TTOe: 

Basic  Grants  

Average  Grant  

Supplemental  Grants.. 

Average  Grant  

Special  Purpose  Grant 

Average  Grant  


1973  197A 
Estimate  Estimate 


504  2 , 500 

$  5,980  $4,200 

$13,832 
58 

$28,488 
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Incre^ 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrei 

i8e 

1  $3,000,000 

S-3,000 

000 

Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  II,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  to 
support  the  training  of  paraprof esslonals  and  proEesalonils  in  library  and 
Information  sciences  for.  services  to  all  types  of  libraries.    Such  grants  may 
be  made  for  fellowships,  tralneeshlps,  and  short-  and  long-term  training 
institutes  for  library  personnel. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  effective  .July  1,  1972  require  that  not 
lessthan  50  percent:  of  the  funds  for  library  training  be  used  to  support 
fellowships  and  tralneeshlps.    In  addition  the  amendments  now  require  a 
statutory  distribution  of  funds  between  Che  College  Library  Resources,  Training 
and  Research  Programs.    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Library  Research  and 
Training  under  Title  II-B,  66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  Library  Training. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  emphasis  shifted  from  the  fellowship  program  to  the 
institute  program.     Only  those  40  candidates  continuing  at  the  doctoral  level 
received  fellowship  awards.    Through  24  institutes,  exemplary  innovative  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  or  provide  training  in  high  priority 
areas  involving  1,200  participants  were  funded. 

Fiscal  Year  1973 


In  flacal  year  1973,  $3,000,000  will  support  about JL95  fellowships  or 
tralneeshlps  and  the  training  or  retraining  of  about  ,925  paraprof esslonals  and 
pr^aressional  librarians  In  about  28  long-  and  short-term  Institutes. 

Fiscal  Year  197^ 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1974.    Since  its 
inception  in  1966,'  this  program  has  accomplished  much  In  helping  to  alleviate 
the  manpower  shortage  In  the  field  of  library  and  information  services.  More 
than  2,000  Individuals  will  have  received  their  degrees  at  the  Master  and 
Doctoral  levels  and  .more  than  11,000  professional  and  paraprof es«ional 
librarians  will  have  been  trained  or  had  their  Bkills  upgraded  that  they 
might  provide  more  meaningful  library  services  to  the  community. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  support  will  shift  from  narrow  categorical  ' 
ti^ining  programs  to  bi'oader  student  assistance  programs. 


i 

i 
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Increase 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Decrease 


or 


(c)  Library  Demonstrrtlons 


$1,500,000 


$-1,500,000 


Narrative 


Author       and  Purpose 

Title  II-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  public  and 
private  institutions,  agencies  and  organizations  for  demor.stration  projects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  or  the  Improvemenvt  of  training  in 
1 ibrarianship.    Avsrds  may  be  made  to  demonstrate  new  techniques,  systems  and 
equipment  for  manipulating  information.    Tn  addition,  information  derived  from 
such  projects  ^tiay  be  distributed  and  disseminated. 

LeglBlatlve  Requirements 

Of  the  a  ount  appropriated  for  library  rqsearch  and  training  under  Title 
II-B,  33-1/3  percent  must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities. 

Fiscal  Vear  1972 

In  '."Iscal  year  1972  priority  was  accorded  those  demonstration  projects 
that  wer*   directed  toward  the  provision  of  quality  educational  opportunities 
for  economically  disadvantaged  people,  or  those  for  whom  the  traditional  school 
and  college-based  educational  experience  have  not  proved  feasible;  and  demon- 
strations that  offer  now  methods  and  alternatives  for  the  provision  of  Improved 
informational  servlcee. 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  of  the  14  projects  funded  12  were  continuations 
and  2  were  new  initir^tives. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

No  funds  are  requested  for  these  actlvltiee  under  title  II>B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  High  priority  library  research  and  demonstration 
projects  can  be  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 


9S-1S0  O  -  73  •  pt.  2  --  80 
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1973  1976 
Estimate  Estimate 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Undergraduate  In»eru<*t1onal  Equipnent.  > . . 

Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  VI«A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorises  funds  through  matching 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  improve  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion through  acquisition  of  Instructional  equipment  (Including  closed-circuit 
television)  and  materials  and  through  minor  remodeling.    Funds  are  distributed 
among  the  States  on  a  formula  based  on  higher  education  enrollment  and  per 
capita  income. 

Legislative  Requirements 

A  State  plan  Is  required.    Grants  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  except  that  in  extreme  financial  hardship  cases  such  grants 
may  be  Increased  not  to  exceed  80  percent. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  i972,  State  Commissionc  continued  to  accord  priority  to 
assisting  community  and  junior  colleges,  post'*secondary  vocational  schools 
and  other  needy  Institutions  of  hlghet  education  through  project  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment  (Including  closed-circuit  tele*^ 
vision  equipment).    Of  the  1,107  Instructional  equipment  grants  awarded  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  about  600  grants  totaling  at  least  half  of  the  Federal  fttnds 
available  vent  to  t:hese  Institutions.    $12,500,000  was  available  for  obligation 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Fiscal  Year  1973/1974 


No  funds  were  requested  for  this  prof'ram  In  fiscal  year  1973  *ior  are 
any  being  requested  In  fiscal  year  197A. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Library  Resources 


Program  Purpose  and  AccompHshments 


Activity:    Public  Libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I) 

(a)  Services: 

(1)  Grants  for  public  libraries 


$      30,000,000      $  123,500,000  $   


Purpose:    The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States 
to  promote  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public  library  services  in  areas 
without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services;  to  Improve  State  library 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  institutionalized;  to  improve 
public  library  services  for  disadvantaged  persons;  and  to  strengthen  State 
library  administrative  agencies. 

Explanation?    Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  basis.    The  Federal  share 
ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  perctnt,  except  for  the  Trust  Territory  which  is 
100  percent  Federally  funded,  and  States  must  match  in  proportlpn_to_ their  per 
capita  Income. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;     In  fiscal  year  1973  the  funding  level  was  $30,000,000, 
a  reduction  of  $16,568,500  below  the  1972  level.    These  funds  provided  an  ad- 
ditional 5,100,000  books  and  related  hiaterlals,  2,800,000  less  than  fiscal  year 
1972.    It  maintained  support  of  library  services  to  the  State  inbtitutionalized 
and  the  physically  handicapped  at  approximately  the  1972  level.    Emphasis  was 
on  support  cf  programs  to  serve  the  disadvantaged,  and  State-wide  projects 
jieslgned  to  alleviate  inequities  with  respect  to  access  to  knowledge  and 
Information. 

Objectives  for  197^:  This  program  is  being  terminated  in  197^.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  State  and  local  officials  will  continue  the  most  promising  progt^ams 
formerly  funded  under  this  activity. 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

ProRram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Public  Libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  III) 

(a)  Services: 

(a)  Interllbrary  cooperation 

 1974  

-  Budget 

1973            Authorization  Estimate 
$         2,730  000    $    16,500,000  $   


Purpose:  Title  III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended, 
authorizes  grants  to  States  for  establishing  and  maintaining  local,  regional. 
State  and/or  Interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  basis.  The  Federal  share 
is  100  percent. 

Accomplishments  iti  M2:  In  fiscal  year  1973,  funding  was  for  $2,730,000,  an 
Increase  of  $89,500  over  1972.  These  funds  continued  the  program  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1972.  Emphasis  continued  on  implementa- 
tion of  these  systerts  to- meet  growing  Informational  needs. 

Objectives  for  1974:    This  program  is  being  terminated  in  1973..   It  is  antici- 
pated that  State  and  local  officials  will  continue  support  for  the  most 
promising  programs  formerly  funded  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Public  Libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  II) 

(b)  Construction 

 1974  

Budget 

1073            Authorization  Estimate 
$       2,738,963      $    88,000,000  $   


Purpose:    Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended 
authorizes  grants  to  States  to  support  the  construction  of  public  libraries. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  basis.    The  Federal  share 
ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  for  the  Trust  Territory  which  is 
100  percent  Federally  funded  and  States  must  match  In  proportion  to  their  pet 
capita  Income. 

Accompllshmet^ts  in  1973:    While  no  funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  $2,738,963  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion.   These  funds  will  support  about  35  library  (;onstructlon  projects  In 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  program  is  being  terminated  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
Since  the  Inception  of  this  program  In  1963  Federal  funds  totaling  more  than 
$139,000»000  will  have  assisted  State  and  local  agencies  In  supporting  an 
estimated  1,845  library  construction  projects,  adding  about  20,000,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.    State  and  local  agencies  will  have  contributed  approxi- 
mately $399,000,000  In  support  of  these  projects.    While  a  need  still  exists 
for  library  construction,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  State  and  local  agencies 
with  the  assistance  of  general  revenue  sharing  will  hereafter  assume  responsi- 
bility for  financing  of  these  projects. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpose  and  Accogiplishments 

Activity:    School  Library  Resources  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Title  II) 


1974   

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 
$       90,000.000    $  220,000,000  $   


Purpose;    Grants  are  made  to  States  for  procurement  of  library  resources,  text- 
books »  and  other  printed  and  published  instructional  materials  for  use  by 
students  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  based  on  numbers 
of  pupils  in  the  State,  after  approval  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  State 
plan«    The  ^"states  in  turn  make  books  and  materials  available  to  public  and 
private  schools  within  the  State. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Provided  library  and  instructional  resources  to 
public  and  private  schools  serving  over  48,400,000  students. 

Objectives  for  197A;  No  funds  are  requested  for  this  activity  In  1974.  Funds" 
available  under  other  authorities  may  be  used  for  school  library  resources. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    College  Libraries  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Title  II) 
(a)  College  Library  Resources 


197^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 
fi       10,500,000    $    59,500,000  $   


Purpose:    Title  H»  Part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide 
library  and  information  services  to  .institutions  of  higher  education  on  a 
formal  cooperative  basis  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of 
library  resources  including  law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials  and  other 
related  materials  (including  necessary  binding). 

Explanation;    Three  types  of  grants  are  awarded:    (1)  Basic  up  to  $5,000  which 
must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar;  (2)  Supplemental  grants  up  to  $20  per  student 
with  no  matching  required;  and  (3)  Special  purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched 
with  $1  Institution  njoney  for  every  $3  Federal  money. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:  Funding  was  available  for  basic  grants  only.  Approx- 
imately 2,5QO  such  grants  averaging  $4,200  each  were  awarded. 

Objectives  for  197A:    This  program  will  be  terminated  in  1974.     Federal  suppr 
for  Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  who  wiii 
carry  the  funds  to  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Prcgrani  Purpose  and  Accompllahmenta 

Activity:    College  Libraries  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  aaended, 
Title  11) 

(b)  Librarian  Training 

 197A   • 

Budget 

1973            Authorization  Estluiate 
$      3,000,000       $      17,000,000  $   


Purpose:    Title  II,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  or^;«nlzaCionS  or 
agencies  to  support  the  training  of  paraprofesslonals  and  professionals  In 
library  a.ij  information  science  for  services  to  all  types  of  libraries.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  for  fallovshlps,  cralneeshlps,  and  short-  and  long-term 
training  institutes  for  library  personnel. 

Explanation;    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  effective  July  1,  1972  require 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  for  library  training  be  used  to 
support  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps.    In  addition  the  amendments  now  require 
a  statutory  distribution  of  funds  between  the  College  Library  Resources, 
Training  and  Research  Programs.    0£  the  amount  appropriated  for  Library  Research 
and  Training  under  Title  II-B,  66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  Library  Training. 

Accompllshmentc  in  1973:    The  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  will 
support  about  195  fellowships  or  Cralneeshlps  and  the  training  or  retraining 
of  about  925  paraprofessional  and  professional  librarians  in  long-  and  short- 
term  institutes. 

Objectives  for  197Ar    This  program  is  being  terminated  in  fiscal  year  197^. 
Federal  support  will  shift  in, fiscal  year  197^  from  narrow  categorical  training 
programs  to  broader  student  assistant  programs.     In  this  manner,  students  will 
determine  the  selection  of  institution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet 
their  Individual  needs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpose  an<i  Accoinpllshwents 

Activity:    College  Libraries  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
Title  II) 

(c)  Library  Denonstratlon 


 I97ii  

Budget 

1973  Authorirat  ion  Estimate 
S        1,500,000     $       8,500,000  $   


Purpose:    Title  II-6  of  the  Higher  Education  At c  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts  to  institutions  of  higher  education*  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  for  demonatratloni  thp  purpose 
of  which  is  to  improve  libraries  or  improve  training  In  librarianship. 
Including  the  development  of  nev  techniques,  systems,  and  equipncat  for 
processing,  storing,  and  distributing  information,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  Inforiatlon  derived  from  such  projects. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  submitted  by  individuals  through  their  uni- 
versities, school  districts,  or  other  eligible  Institutions.  Applications 
are  reviewed  by  0£flce  of  Education  field  readers  and  priorities  of  awards 
nre  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  proposed  application.    Of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  library  research  and  training  under  Title  II-B.  33-1/3 
percent  must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  about  \U  demonstration  projects 
will  be  awarded.    Twelve  projects  will  be  continuations  from  fiscal  year  1972 
and  two  small  new  starts.    Priority  was  accorded  to  outstanding  exemplary 
projects  that  emphasized  the  library's  potential  in  serving  the  educational 
and  Informational  needs  of  people  outside  the  classroom. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  program  is  being  terminated  in  fiscal  year  1974 i 
Fupding  for  the  most  promising  of  these  projects  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Library  Resources 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment  (Higher  Education  Act, 
Title  VT-A) 


 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 
$    $      70,000,000  $   


Purpose:    Grants  are  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  In 
their  striving  for  Improvement  of  undergraduate  Instruction.    Funds  may  be  used 
to  purchase  Instructional  equipment  (Including  closed-circuit  TV)  and  materials 
and  for  minor  remodeling. 

Explanation:    Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  by  a  formula  based  on  higher  edu- 
cation enrollment  and.  per  capita  Income.    State  commissions  rank  applications 
submitted  by  the  Institutions  and  xecommend  the  Federal  share  which,  except  In 
hardship- cases,  may  not  exceed  SO  oercent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    This  program  Is  being  terminated  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Federal  support  for  Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on 
<>tudents  who  will  carry  the  funds  to  the  Institution  of  their  choice. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Librjjry  Resources 


Grants  for  Public  Library  Services 


1973 

Estimate  i.' 

State  and 

State  or 

1972  ■ 

Fe deral 

Local 

1974 

Outlying  Areas 

Actual 

Allotment 

Matchinfi. 

Es  Cima te 

TOTAL 

^^6,568,500 

830,000,000 

530,126,581 

$   

Alabama 

801  ,52U 

524,744 

277,739 



Alaska 

252, 77A 

228,491 

340,602 

Arizona 

509  , 5b2 

367,124 

295  ,913 

Arkansas 

535,902 

381  ,344 

196,450 



California 

3,68A,797 

2,081 ,346 

2,914,684 



Colorado 

585, ^i9o 

408,1  '7 

384,807 



Connect,  i  rut. 

729  ,57A 

485 ,902 

82 J,  101 

De laware 

295.726 

25! ,680 

320.320 

Ill 

Florida 

1,385,770 

840,165 

737  , jn 



Gc?orgia 

1,001,565 

632,743 

•^40,613 



Hawa 1 1 

33^  ,46*^ 

272,594 

298,  VJ3 



Idaho 

32^  ,  52b 

267  ,228 

1  7b  ,  U>4 

Illinois 

2,Ul,0^f) 

1,247,917 

1  ,754  ,7/'] 

Indiana 

l,107,07v) 

689,702 

688  ,87") 



Iowa 

693,391 

466,368 

435,000 

,   

Kansas 

592,798 

412,061 

175,668 



Kentucky 

762 , 25U 

503,543 

J13,6J2 

Louisiana 

836,278 

543,509 

338,52.'* 

Ill 

Maine 

373,542 

293,691 

205,869 



Maryland 

885,04  3 

569,836  ■ 

h94  ,219 

Massachusetts 

1,193,608 

736,422 

958,060 



Michigan 

1,750,025 

1,036,816 

1,215,663 

Minnesota 

864,552 

558,773 

536  ,431 

Mississippi 

587,182 

409  ,029 

210,712 

Missouri 

1,016,903 

641  ,024 

5'78,117 

Montana 

321 ,278 

265,475 

195,579 

Nebraska 

459,143 

339  ,904 

314,134 

Nevada 

285,358 

246,082 

349  ,759 

New  Hampshire- 

328,835 

269,555 

244  ,079 

New  Jersey 

1,451,913 

875,874 

1,203,105 

New  Mexico 

377,443 

295,797 

195,579 

New  York 

3,376,997 

1,915,172 

2,913,805 

North  Carolina 

1,087,577 

679,178 

.  431,498 

North  Dakota 

.  307,891 

258,248 

171,735 

Ohio 

2,060,365 

1,204,360 

1,240,545 

Oklahoma 

646,971 

441,307 

312,935 

Oregon 

565,258 

3'j7,193 

376,459 

Pennsylvania 

2,259,795 

1,312,027 

1,298,972 

Rhode  Island 

365,868 

289,548 

320,926 

South  Carolina 

652,431 

444,255 

238,794 
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1973  Estimate 

State  and 


State  or 

1972 

Federal 

Local 

1974 

OutlylnK  Areas 

Actual 

Allotmeat 

Hatching 

Estimal 

South  Dakota 

$  ,316,361 

$  262,820 

$  lb2,940 

$  . 

Tennessee 

885,352 

570,003 

34  5,664 

Texas 

2,155,A99 

1,255,720 

986,237 

Utah 

385  ,001 

299,877 

207,615 

Vermont 

277,672 

241,933 

192,262 

Virginia 

1,011,855 

638.298 

515,948 

Washington 

795  ,A08 

521,445 

593,469 

West  Virginia 

50A,629 

364,461 

202,970 

Wisconsin 

971, 

616,559 

599,054 

Wyoming 

258,(>'i6 

231,343 

193,139 

Didtrict  of  Columbia 

332 , 1  :a 

271  ,330 

468,911 

American  Samoa 

42,618 

21,955 

Guam 

55,182 

48,196 

24  ,828 

Puerto  Rico 

673, b5A 

455,713 

234  ,761 

Trui^t  Territory 

57, 

49,579 

Virgin  Islands 

51,038 

45,959 

23,676 

1/    Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  minimum  allotment  uf  $200,000  fo  the 
50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Klco.  and  $40,000  to  the  other  outlvlng  areas;  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  ba^is  of  estimated  total  populaiion,  April  1,  1970. 
Required  matching  expenditures  computed  on  the  hasls  of  fiscal  year  1972-73 
"Federal  Share"  percentages. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Library  Resources 

Interlibrary  Cooperation 


Oiitlvfnp  At'ph 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Actual 

™  ^ .        1  / 
Estimate!'  ■ 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$2,625,247 

$2.730»000 

$    — - 

Alabama 

48,000 

50,190 

Alaska 

40,763 

40,894 



Arizona 

44,475 

45,244 

Arkansas 

44.855 

45,690 

California 

90,372 

99,034 

Colorado 

45,572 

46,530 

Connecticut 

47,655 

48',97] 

Ds law3  re 

41^384 

41,622 

— 

Florida 

5/,  140 

60,08;' 

Georgia 

51,587 

53,'i7y 

Hawaii 

4l,94C 

42 , 2  78 

Idaho 

41,800 

•  42,110 

— 

I  llinoi.*: 

68,058 

72,882 

— 

Indiana 

53,112 

55,36{' 

Iowa 

47,132 

48,35ii  

Kansas 

45,678 

46,654 

Kentucky 

48,127 

49^525 



Louisiana 

49,197 

50,779 

Maine 

42,509 

42,940 

Maryland  . 

49,902 

5l,60li 

Massachusetts 

54,363 

56,832 

Michigan 

62,405 

66,258 

Minnesota 

49,606 

51,258 

Mississippi 

45,597 

.  46,55H 

Missouri 

37,250 

53,839 

Montana 

41,753 

42,055 

Nebraska 

43,746 

44,390 

Nevada 

41,234 

41,446 

New  Hampshire 

41,862 

42,183 

New  Jersey 

58,-'096 

61,208 

-New  Mexico 

42,565 

43,006 

New  York 

85,923 

93,820 

North  C  rolina  • 

52,830 

55,036    .  . 

North  Dakota 

41,560 

41,828 

Ohio 

66,891 

71,515 

Oklahoma 

46,461 

47,572 

Oregon 

45,280 

46,188 

Pennsylvania 

69,774 

74,894 

Rhode  Island 

■  42,398 

42,810 

South  Carolina 

46,540 

47,664 

i 
I 

i  erIc 
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State  or 
(Xitlvlns  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimatei/ 

1974 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 

$  41,682 

$  41,971 

$  --- 

Tennessee 

49,907 

51,610 

Texas 

68,266 

73,127 

Utah 

42,674 

43,134 

Vermont 

41,123 

41,316 

Virginia 

51,735 

53,753 

Washington 

48,607 

50,086 

West  Virginia 

44,403 

45,161 

Wisconsin 

51,153* 

53,071 

Wyoming 

40,839 

40,983 

District  of  Columbia 

41,910 

42,238 

An.erlcan  Saiooa 

10,070 

10,082 

Guam 

10,219 

10,257 

Puerto  Rico 

46,847 

48,024 

Trust  Territory 

10,256 

10,301 

Virgin  Islands 

10,160  . 

10,18; 

U  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  minimum  allotnitint  of  $4U»0C0  to  the  50 
~     States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico>  and  $10,000  to  the  other  outlyi.i>;  aroas;  the 

remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  estimated  tot&l  populat  1  >'>i,  April  1, 

1970.    Ttie  "Federal  share"  Is  100  percent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  ,of  Education 

Library  Resources 

Construction  of  Public  Libraries 


1973 

Estimate 

State  and 

State  or  ' 

1972 

Federal 

Local 

1974 

OutlyinR  Areas 

Ac  L  ual 

Allotment 

Matching 

Estimate 

TOXAL 

-59. 533.066 

$  — — 

5   

Alabama 

r.6,ooo 

Alaska 

189,732 

Arizona 

18,000 

.  

Arkansas 

1  19 , 366 



.  

California 

h^Hf  IIU. 







Colorado 

mil, in 



Connecticut 

106,828 



Delaware 

-mm. 

_•  

'  Florida 

r.7,66'5 





Cloorgia 

I  ■'3,939 

— 



Hawaii 

Idaho*    .  ■ 

]  1  »,5*JA 



Illinois 

3.;,  480 



Indiana 

73,902 







Iowa 

!>  1 ,  7 1 3 





Kansas 

UO.034 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

17J,966 

Maine 

101,119 

 . 

^6l^yland 

179,484 





Massachusetts 

hO,000 

Michigan 

467,434 

Minnesota 

203,546 

Mississippi  . 

145,376 





.  Missouri  . 

125,956 



■  

Montana 

204,797 

Nebraska  . 

130,370 

Nevada 

194,478 

New  Hampshire 

197,124 

New  Jersey 

246,717 

New  Ifcxico 

97,000 

New  York 

472,551 

North  Carolina 

88,773J 

North  Dakota 

89,920 

Ohio 

318,025 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

114,253 

Pennsylvania 

585,525 

Rhode  Island 

103,481 

South  Carolina 

125,000 
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Stace  or 
Outlying  Areas 


1973  Eatlroata 


1972 
Actual 


Federal 
Allotroent 


State  and 

Lcxral  1974 
MatchlnR  Eattroate 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


113.637 
243.347 
377,336 
209,595 
86,498 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


65.048 
237 , 770 
218,362 

22,300 
106,804 

1S2.242 


American  S^imoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 


0, 314 

J:*8,774 
-  3, I  H8 
♦1.797 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 'HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Library  Resources 

Title  II,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
School  Library  Resources 


State  or 
OutlylnR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate!'^  ■ 

1974 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

^  89,998^581 

^  90.000.000 

$ 

A  1  A  Kxi  mn 

Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

1  460  724 
'l35i215 
-  768,6ifl9 
807,949 

8,564,292 

1,418,801 
139,291  . 
792  ,454 
809  ,699 

8,6U0,381 

Colorado 
Connect'  icut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

V90,':55 
r, '300,672 

i55.228 
2.354,308 
] .947, 7S3 

1  ,(JOJ  ,  101 
1 ,  J27,v)73 
:  "  ^56,300 
',622,J'jI 
l,9*:4,«i2l 

— ^- 

hawai  i 
Ulaho 
U lino  is 
Endiana 
Iowa 

352,543 
321,960 
4,830,114 
2,311,952 
1,285,267 

32  3  /^:j 

4,8J4,^,.M 

2,.-tlO,'M8 
1,2<38,^SJ 



Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louis  I ana 
Maine 
Maryland 

966,108 
1,3'4H,968 
1,681,489 
"**-v^6f»,  371 
544 

947  118^) 
■  1,352, 
I,6'i5,U2 
460,638 
1,778,7;6 



tUssachusetts 

N.ichigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

2, 364, 332 
4,252,744 
1,814,858 
1,017,833 
2,115,431 

4,U6,5;2 
1,790,:'12 
946,480 
2,049,233 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire 
Mew  Jersey 

658,196 
218,942 
■  316,168 
2,993,829 

325  ,253 
638,354  '  . 
226,416 
326,695 
3,057,083 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
.  North  Dakota 
Ohio 

510,703 
7,408,582 
2,063,424 

282,965 
4,737,404 

511,032 
7,343,552 
2,069,406 
275,377 
■  4,754,550 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 

1,076,331 
874,006 

4,896,472 
386,997 

1,134,518 

l,09i,264 
875  ,475 

4,975,170 
396,958 

1,125,332 
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State  or  1972  1973  1974 

Outlying  Area  Ac tua I   Eatimatel/  Estimate 

South  Dakota  $       313,952.          $        305,768  ^   

Tennessee  1,580,795  1,59A  892   

.r>x.s  4,960,462  5!o37!l76 

UtPi  527,142  526,457   

Vcrmoni;  197,886  202,468   

Vivg^nia  1,940,673  1,939,360   

Washington  1.495,705  1,485,090 

West  Virginia  709,655  705,179 

Wisconsin  2,094, 174  2,074 ,956 

Wyoming  134,056  153,539   

District  oC  Columbia  291,472  ^85,269 

American  Samoa  30,000  30,000   

Ctiani  .  73 ,459   

Puerto  Rico  l,8'.l,8'iO  1,847,3*6   

Trust  Torriiory  83,812  86 , 7 i4   

Virgin  Tslt^nds  38,850  30,0J0   

Bureau  of  Tndiart  Affairs                        133,014  127.S()3 


1/        rimated  distribution  of  funds  to  the  50  States  and  U.K..  on  i 'le  basis  of 
~      total  estimated  public  and  nonimblic  oleinentary  and  sucondarv  school  enroll- 
ment.  Fall  1970.    2.5  percent:  of  the  50  States  and  D.C.  amount  distrlbui.ed 
to  the  oul:lying  areas  on  the  basis  of  total  estimated  pt«blir  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondarv  s.hool  enrollment.  Fall  1970,  r^cepr  A'nerican 
Samoa,   public  school,  KaH  19^^;  K.  I  .A.  ,  fiscal  year  19.0;    liusl  Territory, 
nonpublic  school  enrol  Imint:,  liscal  year  19h9. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Libarary  Resources 

Title  Vl-A,  Higher  Education  Act 
Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment 
Television  Equipment 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Areas 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

y  1,492,823 

$    — ^ 

$  — 

Alabama 

24,47  3 

Alaska 

938 

— 



Arizona 

1".738 



Arkansas 

I  J , OO 1 

Cali  f ornia 

1  7n  r\7  7 

1  /  U  J  £. 

Colorado 

L.  1   ,  0  J  J 

Connecticut 

•  17.812 

—  . 

.  --- 

Delaware 

3.362 



Florida 

4 1  477 

v'eor^  1  a 

Jt)  355 

llawai  i  • 

')  252 

Idaho 

^!973 

_ 



Illinois 

b9,748 



Indiana 

3  '  7 14 

Iowa 

•■4  647 

Kansas 

■  ■             '    2{i  849 

Kentucky 

2.' '.870 





Louis  iana ' 

■    .  J7.420 

-  — 

Maine 

6  411 

Maryland 

22  883 

Massachusetts 

51  179 

Michigan 

64^733 

... 



Minnesota 

32,161 

--- 

--- 

Mississippi 

l8  487 

"** " 

Missouri 

35 , 1 1 5 

Montana 

4  912 

~  ~  ~ 

lie  Dl  claKoi 

13,704 

Nevada 

2,013 

New  Hampshire 

6,178 

New  Jersey 

27,250 

New  Mexico 

8 , 909 

New  York 

118.068 

North  Carolina 

36,889 

North  Ijdkota 

7,072 

Ohio 

69,286 

Oklahoma 

24,567 

Oregon 

20,340 

Pennsylvania 

74,956 

Rhode  Island 

8,027 

South  Carolina 

14,637 

ERIC 
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state  or  1972                        1973  1974 

Outlying  Areas  Actual  Egttmate  Estimate 

South  Dakota                                   $  7,056             $     —  $   

Tennessee  29,826     

Texas  83,55j 

Utah  X6,j28 

Verrooiic  '-,494   

Virginia  24,268 

Washingtoa  29,509 

West  Virginia  15,107     

Wisconsin  36,985 

Wyoming  3,060 

District  of  Coliimbia  10,653 

A.'.ierlc*i  I  Samoa  •  •• 

Guam  370   

Puurt  >  F*.ico  U\851  — - 

Trust  "^c-rrit.  »ry     

Vir>5ln  Tslarids     


ERIC 
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depa'rtment  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 

Office  of  Education 

Library  Resources 

Title  VI-A,  Higher  Education  Act 
Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment- 
Other  Equipment 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

OutlyiriR  Area 

Ac  tua 1 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

'          '  —  . 

$  10.987.052 

^   

Alabama 

179,471 





Alaska 

6,877 



Arizona 

130  075 

Ark£^.nsas 

100  323 

Calirornla 

1,246,837 

Colorado 

•  158, 7Q1 



Connecticut  • 

.  124,224 

■  

Delaware- 

24  655 

--:- 

Florida 

309,982 

Georgia 

193  272 

Ilawa  i  i 

40,264 





Idaho 

49,074 



— 

Illinois 

511  490 

Indiana 

276  570 

Iowa 

1            180  746 

Kansas 

■  152,894 





Kentucky 

167,711 



— 

I<ouislana 

201  074 

Maine 

47  013 

Maryland 

167,805 

Massachusetts 

375,309 



— — 

Michigan 

474,70B- 



— 

Minnesota 

235,845 

Miss  Issippi 

135  565 

Missouri 

257,509 

Montana 

46,568 

Nebraska 

100,500 

Nevada 

14,766 

New  Hampshire 

45,306 

New  Jersey 

199,830 

New  Mexico 

65,337 

New  York 

865,836 

North  Carolina 

270,513 

North  Dakota 

51,858 

Ohio 

501,546 

Oklahoma 

180,154 

Oregon 

149,160 

Pennsylvania 

549,682 

Rhode  Island 

58,871 

South  Carolina 

107,333 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


South  Dakota 
•Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


51.745 
218.724 
612.739 
119.735 

32.962 

198,610 
216,400 
110,788 
271,219 
22,439 

78,126 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


$ 


American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trusr  Territory 
Vir?,in  Isla  nd 


J,  708 
94,241 

1,272 


ERLC 
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Friday,  March  16,  1973. 
BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  * 

WITNESS  3S 

PETEB  P.  MX7IKHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COniSISSIONEK  FOR 
HIGHEE  EDUCATION 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  01"  EDUCATION/DESIGNATE 

PETER  VOIGT,  PLANNING  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  J.  BAREFOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OP  DEP* 
UTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JESS  BERRY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

Mr.  NATCHEn.  At  this  time  we  have  before  us  Dr.  Peter  Muirhead, 
Acting  Deputy  Conmiissionei  for  Higher  Education.  Dr.  Muirhead, 
I  believe  that  you  and  your  associates  wish  to  make  a  special  presenta- 
tion on  the  proposed  new  basic  opportunity  grants  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  Did  I  understand  you  have  a  short  direct  presentation 
you  want  to  make  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHE^VD.  We  do  have,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  would  like  to  say, 
first  of  all,  that  we  are  indeed  very  grateful ^to  the  committee  to  give 
us  this  opportunity  to  come  back  and  summarize,  if  you  will,  our  $959 
million  request.  |[ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Muirhead. 

EXPLANATION  OP  HOG  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  tliis^i^  this  overriding  priority 
in  the  President's  budget  for  1974  we  want-to  be  very  sure  that  we 
are  fully  responsive  t^  your  inquiries  and  that  we  can  provide  you  with 
as  much  information  as  possible  as  you  return  to  your  responsibilities 
to  consider  this  request  for  $959  million  for  the  basic  opportunity 
gmnts  program. 

Basically  this  progmm  has  a  good  d^^al  of  complexity  to  it  but  it 
is  neveitheless  c^uite  straightforward  in  that  it  will  provide  for  the 
first  time  an  entitlement  concept  to  young  people,  offering  to  tliem  a- 
maximum  grant  of  $1,400,  less  the  family  contribution,  and  not  to 
exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  education. 

principles  underlying  budget  request 

I  think  we  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  three  or  four  principles 
that  we  utilized  in  developing  our  program.  These  principles  are 
based  upon  well-established  student  financial  need  concepts  that  have 
been  followed  by  the  colleges  and  universities  for  20  or  25  years. 

'One,  in  the  development  of  the  jprogram  we  have  said  that  insofar 
as  possible  parents  should  accept  the  responsibility  for  helping  to  nay 
for  the  post-secondai'y  education  of  their  children.  Tliis  was  our  ni-st 
principle. 
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Second,  we  operated  on  the  concept  that  Federal  grant  funds  should 
be  directed  at  equating  insofar  as  we  can  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  funds  that  students  receive  from  their  parents. 

In  other  words,  we  Avanted  to  sa^  that  the  burden  of  working  and 
the  burden  of  borrowing,  which  will  continue  to  be  part  of  financial 
aid  for  students,  should  fall  as  equally  as  possible  on  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  comparable  costs. 

We  also  felt  that  the  jfinancial  need  of  the  student,  in  addition  to 
being  measured  by  the  financial  ability  of  his  parents,  should  also 
reflect  the  cost  of  education  at  the  institution  he  attended. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  clearly  compatible  with  a  long  standing 
congressional  policy  that  we  encourage  the  continuation  and  the  sup- 
port of  both  public  and  private  higher  education  institutions  in  this 
country. 

The  fourth  principle  that  we  endeavored  to  put  into  this  project 
was  that  tlie  amount  of  the  award  each  student  might  be  entitled  to 
should  insofar  as  possible  be  determined  in  a  consistent  and  eveJi- 
lianded  manner,  that  is  to  say,  that  young  people  from  families  with 
camparable  financial  strength  and  attending  scnools  with  comparable 
costs  should  feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  will  get  comparable  grants. 

Finally,  we  felt,  and  certainly  in  terms  of  the  concept  that  is  in  the 
law,  that  the  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  reflect  the  differ- 
ing needs  of  different  categories  of  stud^'nts — ^younger  students  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  parents,  older  students  who  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  independence  and  married  students  who  are  inde- 
pendent and  have  dependents. 

So  our  proposal  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  take  into  account  the 
various  categories  of  students. 

PLANNING  EFFORTS 

For  the  past  6  months  we  have  had  a  planning  group  developing 
this  proposal,  working  very  closely  with  higher  education  groups, 
working  very  closely  with  service  groups  that  serve  higher  education, 
working  with  student  financial  aid  officers,  working  with  students  and 
working  with  mpmbers  of  the  congressional  staff. 

The  work  of  that  committee  was  highlighted  by  a  number  of  re- 
gional meetings  held  around  the  country  to  develop  further  inputs 
from  all  of  the  participants  in  this  program.  So  that  we  are  now  at 
the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  having  presented  to  the  Congress  a 
family  contribution  schedule  proposal  and  this  is  what  we  have,  and 
I  think  everyone  has  copies  of  that,  and  we  are  at  the  point  of  being 
ready,  ready  very  soon,  to  publish  regulations  that  will  indicate  the 
cost  of  education  for  various  t^  pes  of  institutions. 

This  is  where  we  are  at  this  moment  and  I  have  asked  the  director 
of  our  planning  effort.  Mr.  Peter  Voigt,  who  has  been  with  this  pro- 
gram almost  night  and  day  for  the  past  6  months,  to  come  before  us 
and  i*eport  to  you  where  we  stand,  what  our  best  judgment  is  as  to  how 
the  $959  million  that  we  are  requesting  would  be  distributed  among 
family  income  groups,  would  be  distributed  among  students  attend- 
ing public  and  private  institutions. 

We  would  Hkc  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  information  we  have 
as  CO  what  might  be  the  maximum  grant  that  young  people  might 
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expect  comir  g  from  various  kinds  of  families.  We  would  like  to  share 
with  yoii  wLat  the  entitlement  of  young  people  might  be  attending 
various  types  of  institutions  and  we  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
case  studies  of  different  types  of  awards  that  might  be  made. 

Mr.  Smith,  We  have  a  limited  time.  We  want  the  facts.  That  is 
^hat  we  want,  the  bare  facts. 

Mr.  MiHRHEAD  Right. 

With  your  permission,  then,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  will  very  quickly 
review  the  facts. 
Mr.  Natcher,  Please  proceed. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUPPORT;  BASIC  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS;  FULL  FUNOING,  FISCAL  1974 
[Percentage  distribution  of  $tudents| 


Total  dollars    Mean  award         Income  Type  of  Srhool 

(In  MitUons)      .(Collars)     (Percent  of 


Total)  Public  Private 


0  to  $3500   %l\7. 5  $876  16. 3%  65. 3%  34. 7% 

>3501  to  $6500    363.1  796  29.9  65.2  34.8 

S650lto$8500   191.9  578  21.8  65.3  34.7 

$8501  to  $10,000   141.6  415  22.4  62.6  37.4 

Over  $10,000._   44. 9  307  9. 6  61. 9  38. 1 


Total   959. 0  629  100. 0  64. 3  35. 7 


Mr.  VoiGT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DlSTMBtrxlON  OF  BOG  AWARDS  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  LEVEL 

The  first  chart  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  supp,ort  under  the  basic  grants  program  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Do  you  have  copies  of  these  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes,  we  do. 

The  chart  shows  the  distribution  by  family  income  of  student  recip- 
ients. The  first  column  shows  of  the  $959  ihillion  that  in  the  lowest  in- 
come group  $217  million  would  be  going  to  *hose  students,  whereas 
about  $284  million  would  be  going  to  those  students  in  the  $8,500 
and  above  family  income  groups. 

The  second  column  shows  the  average  award  for  the  various  income 
classes.  The  average  award  for  the  lowest  income  group  would  be 
$876  per  student  and  the  over  $10,000  group  woul^  R..'*e  an  average 
award  of  $307  per  student.  The  average  award  totally  for  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1974  would  be  $629.  0 

The  third  column  shows  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  students 
to  be  aided  by  the  program,  16.3  percent  '^oming  from  the  lowest  in- 
come group  and  over  30  percent  coming  from  the  income  group  above 
$8,500. 

The  last  two  columns  then  show  the  distribution  of  support  by  type 
of  institution,  public  and  private,  indicating  that  about  64  percent  of 
the  total  students  would  be  going  to  public  mstitutions  versus  36  per- 
cent of  the  students  going  to  private  institutions. 

I  rnight  indicate  here  tnat  the  number  of  students  going  to  the  pri- 
vate institutions  is  considemblj^  above  the  total  enrollment  in  the  pri- 
vate institutions.  Currently  it  is  estimated  that  26.7  percent  of  total 
post-secondary  enrollment  is  in  private  institutions. 
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We  are  projecting  that  35  percent  of  the  students  would  be  enrolled 
in  private  institutions. 

Distribution  of  support ,  educational  opportunity  grants  program^  estimated  for 

academic  year  iS72-75 


Family  income :  percent 

0  to  $3,500       37.  8 

$3,501  to  $6,500        40. 0 

$6,501  to  $8,500       15.5 

$8,501  to  $10,000  :    6.  7 


NOTES 

Average  award,  $670. 

Percentage  of  funds  to  public  institutions,  67.4  percent ;  private  institutions. 
32.6  percent. 

Students  aided,  303,500. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EOG  AWAKDS  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  LEVKL 

The  second  chart  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  for  some  com- 
parison is  a  distribution  of  funds  by  similar  incorie  categories  under 
the  EOG  program,  the  old  EOG  program  for  the  academic  year  1972- 
73,  the  current  academic  year. 

This  indicates  that  almost  38  percent  of  the  studerits  aided  by  the 
program  are  in  the  lowest  income  groups,  whereas  approximately  6.7 
percent  of  the  total  students  are  m  the  family  income  category  of 
$8,500  and  above. 

This  figure  might  be  compared  to  over  30  percent  in  that  income 
category  expected  to  be  aided  in  the  basic  grants  program.  The  aver- 
age award  under  the  EOG  program  is  $670  as  opposed  to  $629  for 
the  basic  grants  program,  but  I  think  this  does  compare  favorably 
for  the  basic  grants  when  we  consider  that  we  are  reaching  a  much 
wider  range  of  students. 

Again  the  percentage  of  students  goin;j  to  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions under  the  EOG  program  is  67.4  percent  to  public  and  32.6 
percent  to  the  private,  which  in  some  comparison  to  basic  grants  there 
would  be  more  students  going  to  private  colleges  under  the  basic  grants 
program. 

The  total  students  aided  in  the  educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 
gram for  the  current  academic  year  were  303,000  students  whereas  we 
are  projecting  for  1974  under  basic  grants  to  aid  approximately  1.5 
million  students. 

SAMPLE  CASES 

1  2  3  4  5 


1.  Adjusted  gross  income   HOOO  $6,000  $3,000  $11,000  $15,000 

7,  Number  of  family  members   4  4  5  5  7 

3.  Number  of  wage  earners   I  I  2  I  2 

4.  Number  of  students  In  postsecondary  education.  I  I  2  2  2 

5.  Parental  assets   $3,750  $5,750  $12,750  $8,250  250 

6.  Student  assets   0  250  100  0  300 

7.  Expected  famrty  contribution   0  333  358  730  981 

8.  Maximum  award  eligibility   1,400  1,067  1,042  670  419 


SAMPLE  CASES  OF  BOG  AWARDS 


The  next  chart  shows  some  samples  cases  and  the  effect  on  various 
kinds  of  families  of  our  family  contribution  determination  system 
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and  the  maxi  num  award  eligibility  for  the  fiscal  1974  academic  year 
for  students  coming  from  these  different  families. 

For  example,  the  case  1,  a  student  coming  from  a  family  having  a 
gross  income  of  $4,000,  four  members  in  the  family  with  one  wage 
earner  and  only  one  student  in  postsecodary  education,  and  the  mean 
asset  positions  for  parents  in  tnat  family  income  category,  the  stu- 
dent would  have  zero  expected  contribution  and  would  be  eligible  for 
the  maximum  award  of  $1,400,  as  opposed,  then,  cai;e  5,  which  is  the 
family  having  a  gross  income  of  $15,000,  a  large  number  of  members 
in  the  family,  two  wage  earners  and  two  students  in  postsecondary 
education,  would  have  an  expected  family  contribution  of  $981.  Even 
with  a  $15,000  family  income,  this  student  would  still  be  eligible  for  a 
maximum  basic  grant  of  $419. 

Mr.  Obey.  Slay  I  interrupt  ut  that  point. 

The  $981  is  that  family  contribution  per  child  you  are  talking  about, 
or  total? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  would  be  per  child. 

Mr.  Mthrhead.  That  is  right.  They  have  two  in  college. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead  now. 

TYPICAL  AWARDS 


Public  Private 


Cases  4  year  2  year  4  year  2  year 


I   »$700  15550  51.400  U1.300 

2   »700  «550  1.067  1.06/ 

3   1700  »  550  1.042  1,042 

4   1670  »  550  670  670 

5      419  419  419  419 


Average  cost   1.430  MOO  3.000  2.600 


Awards  reduced  because  of  halNcost  limitation. 

SAMPLE  CASES  UiLUSTRATING  COST  OF  ATTENDING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  VpiGT.  The  next  chart  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  takes  the 
sample  cases  and  illustrates  the  kind  of  award  that  these  students 
would  get  going  to  different  cost  institutions. 

The  costs  sliown  for  each  type  of  institutions  are  the  average  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  room  and  board  for  each  class  of  these  institutions  as 
reported  by  our  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 

In  case  1  the  stiidont  having  a  zero  family  contribution  going  to  a 
4-year  public  institution  where  the  cost,  for  exanoiple,  might  be  $1,400 
would  receive  an  award  under  the  basic  grants  program  of  $700.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  the  half -cost  limitation  on  payments  comes  into 
play  here.  It  says  that  no  aw  ard  should  be  greater  than  one-half  the 
student's  cost  and  therefoi-e  this  student's  award  is  i^educed  to  $700. 

The  same  limitation  on  payments  comes  into  play  on  the  2-year  pub- 
lic college  costing  $1,100.  However,  if  that  same  s-.udent  attends  a 
4-year  private  institution  costing  more  than  $2,800  he  would  be  eligible 
for  the  full  maximum  award  of  $1,400  and  in  the  $2,600  institution  for 
that  student  the  maximum  would  be  reduced  by  the  half -cost  limita- 
tion on  payments. 

If  you  look  further  down  on  the  chart  in  case  5,  for  example  the 
half -cost  limitation  does  not  come  infco  play  in  any  of  the  cases  we 
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are  showing  here.  It  would  not  reduce  the  award  for  the  student  in 
any  case  and  he  would  receive,  no  matter  what  kind  of  institution  lie 
attended,  his  maximum  eligibility  unless,  of  course,  his  cost  or  educa- 
tion would  be  less  than,  say,  $840. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  pemiission  we  would  like 
to  have  those  charts  inc^luded  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AVAILABnJTT  OF  LOANS 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  take  a  look  here  at  averages.  You  can  do  lots  of 
things  with  averages  but  very  few  are  average.  They  are  about  all 
above  average  or  below  average.  On  this  $876  average  award  for  those 
in  the  low-mcome  category,  with  a  $629  average  overall  for  BOG's, 
that  is  $41  less  than  they  got  in  EOG's,  but  you  are  cutting  down  on 
direct  loans  also,  so  compare  this  year  with  what  it  woula  be  under 
this  budget,  the  average  direct  loan,  NDE  A  loan. 

Mr.  MiHRHBAD.  You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  we  are 
cutting  do^vn  on  direct  loans,  but  vve  are  increasing  the  availability  of 
loans  flirough  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  bank  loans  are  of  no  benefit  to  most  of  these 
people  in  this  lower  income  group.  You  all  know  that.  We  don't  need 
to  go  throu^  that  again.  If  they  come  from  a  poor  family,  they  don't 
get  bank  loans.  That  is  just  a  fact.  If  they  go  to  a  community  of  a 
thousand  people  out  in  Iowa  or  somewhere  that  has  a  college  with  a 
thousand  population  with  a  little  bank  in  the  town,  they  will  find 
that  they  are  not  making  bank  loans  to  people  who  come  from  New 
York  or  even  northern  Iowa. 

We  need  direct  loans,  opportunity  grants,  and  work-sti^dy.  and  try 
to  fi^re  out  how  the  kid  can  secure  a  sufficient  amount  irom  the 
combination  to  go  to  school. 

Mr*  MxriRHEAD.  I  think,  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  point 
out  the  record  of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  quite  clearly  snows 
that  young  people  from  low-income  families  can  and  do  receive  bank 
loans. 

Mr.  Smith.  Three  years  ago  I  challenged  you  to  come  up  with  a  list 
of  the  banks  where  these  students  can  go  that  are  being  turned  down 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  list.  Will  you  get  me  that  kind  of  list?  ^ 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  you  that  information. 
I  will  also  provide  you  information  indicating  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  low-income  families  that  have,  and  are 
continuing  to  receive  guaranteed  loans. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Several  himdred  thousand  students  from  low-income  families  have  and  are 
contJ luing  to  receive  guaranteed  loans.    Over  1,7  million  loans  have  Cone 
to  students  from  families  with  gross  incomes  under  $6,000  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program.    During  the  past  two  years,  the  record  is  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAIJS 


Gross  Fanily 
Income 


FY-71 


Percent  of 
All  Loans 


FY-.72 


Percent  of 
All  Loans 


Under  $3,000 
3,000-5,999 
TOTAL 


130,836 
176. 2A9 
307,085 


12,1 

It. 3 
28.4 


148,2/43 
203,520 
351,763 


11.8 
16.2 
28.0 


The  attached  Ust  contains  the  names  of  724  loua  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  other  lend^irs  who  at  some  time  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  program  through  the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  a  state  agency  or 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Education.     Some  of  these  lenders  have  not  made 
any  student  loans.     In  addition  some  of  the  lenders  who  have  made  loans  in 
the  past  may  not  be  currently  making  new  loans.  / 


95-150  0  -  73  -  pt,  2  -  -  82 


■  ^ 
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DIRECT  STtJDEXT  LOANS 

Mr.  Smith.  How  much  less  will  the  average  direct  loan  be?  How 
much  was  the  average  direct  loan  this  year  ? 

Mr.  MuiRJiEAD.  The.  average  direct  loan  was  about  $550. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  much  wiU  it  be  under  the  1974  budget? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  are  expecting  that  about  $180  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  Smith.  AVliat  will  that  yield  in  current  average  with  the  same 
number  of  students  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  Avhat  the  distribution  of  students 
will  be  for  the  $180  million. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Assume  the  same  number  of  students  roughly. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  year  you  liave  liow  much  money  in  direct  loans? 

Dr.  Ottina.  $286  million. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  How  much  was  in  the  revolving  this  year? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Loan  repayments  amounted  to  $230  million.  Total  lend- 
able  funds  came  to  $431  million. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  there  was  $431  million  ;ind  you  are  proposing  that 
they  have  the  $180  million  next  year  instead.  That  is  about  40  percent 
as  much  for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  includes  $23.6  million  in  new  Federal  capital 
contributions  obligated  late  in  1973  for  use  in  1973-74. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  they  will  get  a  lot  less  there,  and  they  would  not  get 
any  EOG's ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Our, contention,  Mr.  Smith,  is  that  basic  opportu- 
nity grant  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  EOG's. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 

Mr.  SMrrH.  What  about  work-study  this  year  compared  with  the 
1974  budget? 
Dr.  Ottina.  1973? 
Mr.  Smith.  1974. 
Dr.  Ottina.  1973-74,  same. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  this  scKool  year  compared  with  the  school  year  that^ 
we  covered  in  1972|^you  are  going  to  have  about  the  same. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  $270  million  for  this  year,  that  is,  academic  year 
1972-73,  $250  million  for  academic  year  1973-74  and  $250  million  for 
1974:-75. 

EXAMPLES  OP  AID  AVAILABLE  TO  POOR  STUDENTS 

Mr.  S3HTU.  Let  us  go  to  some  individual  examples.  I  am  kind  of 
crowded  for  time  and  I  know  other  members  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions here.  ! 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  poorei-  students.  I  had  them  pull 
92  EOG  recipients  out  who  had  gotten  the  maximum  EOG  and  direct 
loan.  They  got  $1,000  of  each.  Thev  got  $1,000  EOG,  $1,000  direct,  $400 
work-study,  making  $2,400  and  the  balance  they  had  to  raise  person  • 
ally  and  from  the  college  resources. 

What  can  they  get  under  this  1974  program  for  that  kind  of  a 
student? 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  For  that  kind  of  student  assuming  he  got  the  full  EOG, 
we  can  assume  he  also  has  close  to  zero  family  contribution,  so  he  would 
clearly  get  the  $1,400  maximum  award. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  else  would  he  get  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  He  would  be  eligible  for  colle.^e  work-study  programs. 
He  could  get  the  same  as  he  did  before,  receive  a  portion  of  the  $800 
and  some  million  that  is  available  at  the  moment  in  institutions  at  the 
control  of  the  institutions  for  student  assistance.  He  could  receive  a 
portion  of  the  $180  million  that  will  be  available  from  direct  loans.  He 
could  receive  State  scholarships  of  which  there  are,  I  think,  more  tlian 
$320  million  or  $330  million  available. 

Mr.  SMmi.  So  in  direct  loans  on  average  it  is  going  to  come  out  he 
is  going  to  get  $400  instead  of  the  $1,000.  That  is  40  percent.  So  that 
leaves  him  $600  short.  There  is  a  $150  to  $200  increase  in  the.  cost  of 
going  to  school.  So  now  he  is  $800  behind  if  he  was  one  of  these  02 
sample  cases. 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  your  statement  it  seemed  to  me  he  got  $2,400  under 
the  old  program  and  $2,200  under  the  new  program. 

Mr.  SMriH.  He  got  $1,000  EOG.  He  will  receive  $1,400  in  a  BOG 
if  he  receives  the  maximum.  And  then  he  is  going  to  get  $400  instead 
of  the  $1,000  on  direct  loans. 

Dr.  OrnxA.  Yes,  sir,  and  then  the  work-study. 

Mr.  SMmi.  He  will  get  the  same  both  years,  won't  he  ? 

Dr.  OoTiNA.  Yes,  sir. 

LIr.  Smcth.  So  that  $1,800  compares  to  $3,400? 
Dr.  OrnxA.  $1,400,  plus  the  $400,  sir. 
Mr.  Smith,  Yes,  you  are  right ;  and  four  is  22. 
Dr.  Ottina.  Versus  $2,400  in  the  ori^nal  case. 
Mr.  Smith.  Then  he  has  a  $200  increase  which  makes  him  $400 
behind. 

Mr.  VoioT.  I  think  we  cannot,  particularly  with  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  easily  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  student  getting  a  guaranteed  loan.  Our  statistics  indi- 
cate that  over  35  percent  of  these  students  aided  by  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  came  from  families  wih  incomes  under  $7,500. 

Mr.  Smith.  In- these  92  cases  they  did  not  receive  guaranteed  loans. 
I  don't  believe  the  college  would  have  given  the  maximum  NDEA  if 
they  could  have  arranged  a  guaranteed  loan. 

Mr.  VoioT.  But  I  think  it  would  be  available  to  them.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  needs  test,  the  student  will  now  have 
when  he  goes  to  the  lending  institution,  a  certified  statement  by  the 
educational  institution  that  he  actually  needs  the  money  for  his  edu- 
cation, which  is  something  that  he  did  not  have  before.  We  expect 
that  this  will  result  in  the  loans  being  considerably  more  accessible. 

Mr*  Smith.  He  starts  out  here  at  $4^0  behind  provided  he  gets  the 
$1,400. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Smith,  he  starts  out  $400  behind  because  he  has 
a  much  smaller  direct  loan  but  if  he  were  to  take  the  same  loan  bur- 
den or  the  same  loan  level  that  he  had  the  year  before  he  wouldn't 
start  out  behind. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  BANK  LOANS  TO  tX)W-INC03IB  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  but  he  doesn't  have  the.opportunitv  in  many  of 
these  cases  and  I  challenge  you  to  find  me  the  bank  that  these  students 
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can  go  to  borrow  this  money.  You  are  not  going  to  come  up  w^*  t'y  it 
any  more  than  you  did  3  years  ago, 

Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  Mr.  Smith,  we  just  have  to  report  to  you  that  these 
kids  that  >ve  are  talking  about  :rom  these  family-income  levels  are 
indeed  getting  bank  loans. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hav(^,  talked  to  a  lot  o  f  cichool  people  just  this  week  and 
I  challenge  you  to  convince  them  of  that,  too.  Let  us  move  on.  We 
don't  have  much  time  to  argue  that  point.  That  is  just  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

But  now,  assume  he  is  eligible  for  a  $1,400  BOG  less  family  con- 
tribution. Now,  we  take  tliese  examples.  We  had  one  yesterday,  a 
widow  and  five  children,  and  with  a  $3,000  income.  She  has  to  con- 
tribute $625,  so  instead  of  $1,400  he  is  goinff  to  get  in  that  case  $775. 

Then  we  had  the  father  and  mother  with  two  children  and  a  $9,893 
income  and  they  contribute  $640,  $15  more,  and  so  in  that  case  he  is 
going  to  receive  $760  instead,  so  there  is  another  $600  plus  that  he 
is  behind.  Now  he  is  $1,000  behind  in  those  examples. 

Mr.  MtTMEAD.  The  examples  yoii  are  giving  are  completely  accurate 
but  it  is  alst>  fair  to  point  out  that  in  amviiig  at  that  amount  of  awarf 
for  these  students  that  the  same  basic  principles  for  determining 
financial  need  are  being  used  now  by  the  colleges,  so  that  we  are 
following  by  and  large  the  same  basic  principles  in  BOG's  that  are 
being  followed  in  EOG's. 

USE  OF  CX>MPUTBR8  IK  TH2  BOG  PKOGBASC 

Mr.  Smcith.  The  difference  is  that  in  this  case  you  are  proposing 
that  he  go  to  a  computer  using  those  average  figxu^  and  ii  the  com- 
puter shows  that  the  family  should  contribute  a  certain  amount,  his 
mother  in  this  case,  the  widow  with  five  children,  $625,  that  is  it.  But, 
if  he  goes  to  a  financial  aid  officer  he  can  on  the  spot  say,  "This  is  an 
exception. The  computer  doesn't  make  any  exceptions. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  That  is  true  but  we  are  assuming  in  the  programs  and 
in  the  resources  that  are  available  to  the  student  financial  aid  officer 
that  that  flexibility  will  remain. 

Mr.  SitfiTH.  How  much  flexibility  do  they  have  when  they  only  have 
40  percent  as  much  direct  loan  money  to  be  flexible  with.  They  don^t 
have  the  additional  money  that  they  need  to  be  jJexible  with. 

Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  No*  Tfiey  have  their  own  institutional  fund  with 
Avnich  to  be  flexible.  They  have  the  college  work-study  fund  with 
wliich  to  be  flexible. 

Mr.  SsiiiH.  Those  have  already  been  used  in  these  examples.  That 
was  the  balance  over  and  above  $2,400,  private  institution  funds.  That 
is  $1,100  of  those  kinds  of  funds  that  are  used. 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  I  guess  what  we  are  rej^orting  is  if  we  have  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  fimds  to  help  young  people  with  grants  for  higher 
education  we  have  to  devise  some  way  that  will  be  consistent  in  mak- 
ing those  awards  to  young  people .  . 

Mr.  Smith.  In  these  examples  that  we  have,  you  are  talking  about 
putting  something  into  effect  right  away  as  far  as  the  $622  million  in 
the  supplemental  is  co.icemed  and  that  affects  whet]>er  we  have  $9o9 
million  m  the  1974  bill. 
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SAMPLE  CASE  INVOL^IKG  WIDOW  WIIH  FIVT  CHILDREN 

As  we  go  down  through  these  examples  I  would  like  to  ask — I  don't 
know  for  sure  just  what  the  interpretation  here  is.  We  have  this  ex- 
ample of  the  widow  with  five  children.  She  lias  a  $3,002  income.  If  she 
gets  it  from  social  security,  is  that  included  as  income  under  your 
regulations? 

Mr,  VoiGT,  That  would  be  included  as  income. 

]\[r.  Sanxii.  If  she  gets  it  from  a  private  insurance  policy  is  it 
included? 

Mr,  MuiRiiEAD.  Yes. 

Mr,  Smitii.  Wierc  in  your  regulations  is  ihat  included? 

Mr,  VoiGT,  That  was  in  the  other  income  category.  We  first  ask  fur 
the  adjusted  gross  income  as  reported  on  the  income  tax  return.  We 
then  ask  each  of  the  families  for  any  other  income  that  is  not  taxed. 
This  is  a  system  that  is  designed  in  all  cases  to  look  at  the  total  re- 
Fources  of  the  family, 

Mr,  Sarmi,  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  from  social  security,  from 
working  at  the  store,  or  from  a  private  insurance,  she  has  the  $3,000 
effective  family  income.  She  has  a  family  size  offset  of  $5,700,  and 
now  what  about  inclusion  of  the  child's  income?  If  the  child  gets 
monev  from  social  security,  $600  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
.school,  is  that  included  in  the  family  income  at  this  point? 

Mr,  VoiGT,  No;  that  is  included  as  a  direct  part  of  the  family  con- 
tribution. That  is  treated  the  same  as  one-half  of  the  veteran's  benefits 
paid  for  education, 

Mr,  Smfth,  That  is  the  veteran's? 

Mr.  VoiQT,  Yes. 

Mr*  Smffh,  I  am  talking  about  social  sccuritj-  now, 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  They  are  treated  the  same  way. 

Mr,  VoiGT,  Howevfjr,  if  the  student  has  other  income,  which  most 
students  do,  we  do  not  include  that  in  the  family  contribution 
determination, 

Mr,  Smith.  In  determining  the  total  familv  income  do  j-ou  include 
the  $600  that  the  student  receives?  I  am  talking  about  m  the  total 
family  income  now, 

Mr,  VoiGT.  No.  In  terms  of  calculating  the  family  contribution  we 
do  not  include  it  as  part  of  the  income.  We  include  that  as  a  Inter 
step  in  the  calculation, 

Mr,  Smitji,  Can  he  deduct  the  amount  ? 

Mr,  VoioT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smitjt,  Then  you  have  an  employment  offset  of  half  in  this  case 
of  the  income  and  ends  uj)  with  no  contribution  in  this  case  from  family 
income  ? 

Mr,  VoiGT.  That  is  correct, 

^Ir,  Smith,  She  has  a  $20,000  equity  in  a  house,  probf.bly  more  like 
$27,500,  but  say  $20,000,  and  her  husband  died  ana  left  mortj?age  in- 
.sunince.  He  bought  the  house  a  few  yeai-s  ago  and  it  increased  in  value. 
All  she  real'y  has  is  a  $20,000  equity  in  the  house.  Subtract  a  reserve 
of  $7,500  under  your  formula  and  that  leaves  $12,500  in  available  assets. 
From  that  she  is  expected  to  contribute  $r>25  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT»  Five  percent. 
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Mr.  Smith.  She  cannot  do  this,  obviously.  Anj^body  can  tell  you 
that.  So  that  is  another  $625  that  that  boy  »r  girl  is  not  going  to  ^t. 

What  kind  of  a  quick  appeal  system  or  way  do  you  have  of  correcting 
for  this  kind  of  situation  ? 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Our  assumption  is  for  this  kind  of  situation,  which  is  an 
unusual  case,  we  would  not  have  an  appeal  system.  We  would  have 
other  appeal  systems  for  cases  where  the  family  income  decreases  over 
the  base  year  in  which  the  calculation  of  family  contribution  is  figured. 
In  cases  like  this  we  are  not  anticipating  an  appeal  process.  We  arc 
assuming-  there  is  enough  flexibility  in  the  institution  and  through 
other  soi:  rces  to 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  pointing  my  comments  at  unusual — ^if  you  want  to 
call  it  that — but  that  lo  the  category  all  of  these  people  with  less  than 
$3,500  are  in.  Those  are  the  ones  we  also  especially  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  and  they  are  the  ones  going  to  receive  the  brunt  of  this 
char^;^over  if  you  do  this  as  you  propose. 

VoiOT.  By  and  large,  the  way  we  treat  most  of  the  families  in 
th(^  under  $3,500  category,  we  come  very  close  in  our  proposed  system 
to  the  results  of  the  services  and  the  systems  in  use  at  the  moment.  We 
do  not  take  into  account  the  student's  expected  summer  earnings. 

SAX^PLE  CASE  INVOLVING  MIDDLE-INCOME  FAMILY 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  I  have  this  ex:»mple  of  a  father  and  mother  with 
two  children,  $9,000  aftertaxes  income,  and  their  expected  contribu- 
tion is  almost  the  sa;me.  Obviously  tliis  is  ap  unfair  situation.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  these  examples,  maybe  iiot  in  some  communities 
where  they  are  either  all  rich  or  poor.  But,  for  example,  in  Iowa,  80 
percent  of  the  people  are  in  the  middle.  I  have  got  to  be  concerned 
about  that  kind  of  situation.  That  is  a  very  unfair  situation  that  will 
arise  in  thousands  of  cases. 

Are  your  regulations  not  able  to  take  care  of  this  because  the  law 
does  not  permit  it,  or  do  you  not  have  regulations  drafted  to  take  care 
of  it? 

TREATMi^NT  OF  A.  ET8 

Mr.  VoiGT.  There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  in  this  whole  thing. 
Clearly  it  boils  down  to  the  question  of  how  one  treats  assets  in  trying 
to  make  distinctions  between  different  classes  of  assets.  The  analysis 
of  the  services  in  the  past  attempted  to  do  so.  Both  of  the  major 
sei'vices  have  now  switehed  to  a  different  treatment  of  assets,  with  some 
extent  ours,  in  that  they  all  treat  a  dollar  of  assets  as  a  di)llar  of 
assets,  regardless  of  whether  a  v^dow's  home  or  farm  equity  or  on 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  home  because  that  is  going 
to  be  a  common  one.  With  a  lot  of  people  that  is  all  they  have^  an 
equity  in  the  house.  Did  the  law  require  you  to  treat  the  equity  in  a 
house  as  an  asset  but  permit  you  to  ignore  jewelry  and  antiques? 

Mr.  VoiOT.  The  question  began  with  the  treatment  of  assets  is  very 
hard  because  once  you  start  getting  into  things  like  jewelry  

Mr.  Smith.  No  question.  But  dia  the  law  require  it  or  not? 

Mr.  VoioT.  No,  sir. 
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Dr.  OiTiKA.  The  law  required  we  take  into  consideration  assets 
but  it  does  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  going  to  include  the  equity  in  a  house  whether 
it  is  a  $20,000  equity  or  $200,000  equity,  but  you  are  going  to  ignore 
jewelry,  a  home  full  of  antiques,  other  kinds  of  personal  property? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  correct.  I  think  our  assumption  is  tnat  the  kind 
of  families  that  do  have  large  amounts  of  jewelry  and  which  do  have 
homes  full  of  antiques  would  not  be  eligible  in  any  case  because 


Mr.  Skito.  Getting  to  another  question,  BOG's  cover  many  more 
institutions  than  EOG's,  is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  VoiGT,  Yes>  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  relative  fi^re  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Our  current  estimate  is  that  the  number  of  institutions 
will  rise  approximately  about  1,500  institutions. 
Mr.  Smith.  1,000  compared  to  4,500  ? 
Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes,  s:  r. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  a  wa^  under  the  law  that  we  could  appropriate 
BOG's  for  the  1,500  not  previously  covered  by  EOG's?  By  law? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  think  not  specitically.  I  think  the  appropriation 
would  be  one  appropriation.  Thft  grant  follows  the  student  and  

Mr.  Smith.  Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  program  for  that 
1,500  institutions  but  we  don't  want  to  destroy  the  programs  we  now 
have  for  the  3,000  in  order  to  try  to  cover  that  1,500. 

Dr.  Ottina.  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  believe  Mrs. 
Green  could  help  us.  The  new  SEOG's  make  essentially  tlie  same  4,500 
eligibility  there  as  well. 

Mrs.  GitEBN.  There  is  one  point  being  overlooked.  Would  you  yield 
for  a  second? 

I  v/ould  ask  you  to  reproduce  every  one  of  these  charts  exactly  as  ■ 
you  have  them  here  with  EOG  funded  at  $959  million.  Then  we  will 
place  chart  by  chart  in  the  record.  I  know  no  one  expects  EOG  at  the 
S9%'^9  million  level,  but  you  are  piesenting  the  charts  on  the  basis  that 
BOG  is  superior.  Mr.  Smith  aslced  the  question  under  EOG  the  man 
would  get  1,000  and  under  full  fundins^  $1,400  under  BOG.  If  there 
were  full  funding,  wouldn't  he  get  $1,500  under  EOG?  That  seems  to 
me  a  very  important  thing  that  you  have  not  mentioned. 

[The  lollowiiig  information  was  supplied  for  the  record:] 

There  is  a  statutory  limitation  for  the  SBOG  program  (fomierl.v  EOG)  that 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  .$200,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1973  initial 
academic  year  of  a  supplemental  grant  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  initial  academic  year  of  a  supplemental  grant,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  sucli  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  use  by  such  institutions  for  making  con- 
tinuing supplemental  grants. 

The  gross  request  by  institutions  for  SEOG,  Initial  year  grants  i  nd  continuing 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1974  (academic  year  1973-74)  to  $555,093,827.  If  this 
gross  request  were  to  be  funded,  it  would  support  grants  to  82G,0S2  students  at 
the  present  $670  per  student  average  grant.  The  distribution  of  SEOG's  by 
family  income  categories  would  b\  as  follows : 


95«150  O  -  73  '  pi.  2  ••  83 
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Family  income 


Estimated  num* 
berof  students 


pprcentaae  of 
stii  dents 


0  to  $2,999. 


30.8 


$3,000  to  $5,999—. 
$6,000  to  $7,499— . 
$7,500  to  58,999.... 


41.9 
15.3 
12.0 


Total. 


826,03? 


100.0 


Assuming  the  funding  of  SEOG  (EOG)  at  a  level  of  $959  million  and  main- 
taining th*  average  grant  of  $670  per  .student,  an  additional  605,268  .student.*^ 
would  recti ve  grants  providing  a  total  of  1,431,300  students  with  SEOG  grants. 

The  additional  REOG  grants  would  fall  in  the  over  .$9,000  family  income 
category. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two,  I  think  you 
made  this  point  many  times,  is  that  it  is  not  a  different  clasc  of  student 
or  different  set  of  institutions,  but  to  whom  the  grant  is  awarded  and 
his  choice.  In  the  case  of  the  BOG  program,  the  grant  is  to  the  student, 
who  then  makes  the  choice  of  institution.  In  the  case  of  the  supple- 
mental grant  or  the  old  EOG,  it  is  channeled  through  the  institutions 
themselves.  After  a  review  process,  an  amount  is  granted  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  student  must  go  w^here  the  money  is. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  fundamental  difference  in  terms  of  the 
two  programs. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  lat^r. 


There  are  many  points  I  could  make  but  we  don't  have  time.  I  want 
to  get  tliis  clear  again  aftei  you  thought  about  it  overnight  and  had  a 
chance  to  reread  your  regulations. 

If  it  is  a  veteran,  one-half  of  the  income  attributable  to  the  depend- 
ent is  included  in  the  determination  of  income  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  is  a  nonyeteran  and  they  get  money  from  a  trust 
tund  or  private  insurance  company,  it  is  not  included  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  he  is  a  dependent  student,  that  is  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  the  yieteran  can  himself  have  income  as  any  other  dependent 
student  aside  from  his  veteran  benefits. 

Mr.  Smith.  "What  you  are  doing  is  treating  veteran  benefits  as  income 
when  iionveterans'  benefits  of  the  same  n<iture,  even  though  they  don't 
come  from  the  Government,  is  not  treated  as  income. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  difficulty  in  treating  student  income  in  a  system  thaf: 
is  as  large  as  oui^,  or  any  flexible  system,  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
students  to  estimate  their  current  year  income,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  the  application.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  again  unfair  to  go 
back  to  the  prior  year,  particularly  in  student  income,  and  try  to 
include  that  in  the  determination  of  f  amily  contribution. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  did  you  include  it  ?  Was  this  on  account  of  the  law 
or  the  way  3  ou  drafted  the  regulation  ?  "Wliy  did  you  include  half  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  payment  attributable  to  the  dependent  in  the 
case  of  the  veteran,  but  do  not  include  one-half  of  the  income  of  the 
non veteran  that  may  be  attributable  to  privji^te  insurance? 


ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  \TETERANS'  BENEFITS 
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Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  That  requirement  was  specifically  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Smith.  You  cannot  do  any i.hing  about  that? 
Mr.  MxHRHEAD.  No,  sir.  We  cannot  do  anything  about  the  veteran 
contribution. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  have  a  real  tough  problem  on  this  conmiittee. 
How  in  the  world  could  wc  rely  so  heavily  on  BOG's  and  not  have  all 
kinds  of  these  kinds  of  cases  like  I  brought  up  here  this  morning  ?  I  am , 
talking  about  thousands.  I  think  if  wo  go  ahead  under  tnis  proposed 
budget  shifting  to  BOG's  and  eliminating  most  of  ongoing  programs, 
in  August,  we  will  have  another  crises.  When  all  these  things  from  all 
over  the  country  pop  up  that  are  so  patently  unfair,  it  makes  the  Con- 
gress look  like  we  don't  know  what  we  are  doing  here  and  we  will  have 
som^  kind  of  emergency. 

ADDITION  All  INSTITUTIONS  ELIGIBLE  TO  PARTICIPATE 

As  I  understand  you,  though,  there  is  no  way  under  the  law  that  we 
can.  appropriate  under  BO<t  to  take  care  of  1,500  extra  institutions  and 
then  continue  these  other  pr  '>grams  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  cannot  imagine  that.  That  flowts  through  the  students 
unless  we  change  the  eligibility  of  where  those  students  could  go. 

Mrs.  GreEi-'.  Would  you  yie  .d  ? 

Is  that  the  question  that  yoi  asked  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  really. 

Mrs.  Green.  What  mstituti-)ns?  I  don't  understand  this  1,600  in- 
stitutions. What  institv*-ion«  -.^ill  not  get  EOG  that  would  receive 
BOG's  ?  The  requirements  are  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Otiina.  That  was  said  earlier  to  Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  dispute 
between  SEOG  and  BOG 

relationship  of  ixstitijtions  participating  in  bog  and  direct 

loan  progr^vm 

Mr.  Smith.  Take  direct  loans,  where  it  is  more  clear.  In  BOG,  the 
student  ^ets  money  and  ^es  where  he  wants  to.  Are  there  1,500  institu- 
tions which  are  not  gettmg  allotments  of  direct  loan  money? 

Mr.  Mttirhead.  Right. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  a  way  under  the  law  that  we  could  appropriate 
some  money  for  an  estimated  amount  to  h\ke  care  of  those  students 
that  want  to  go  to  institutions  that  are  not  eligible  for  direct  loan 
money  ? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  Can't  be  done? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  I  don't  know  what  the  law  would  permit  b:it  T  think 
what  you  are  saying  is  that  you  could  provide  NDEA  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  institutions,  that  do  not  now  have  an  NDEA  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  that  is  not  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Or  the  1,500  institutions  participating  for  the  first 
time? 

Mr.  Smith.  First  of  all,  how  much  of  this  $959  million  do  you  expect 
to  be  spent  in  institutions  whic^h  do  not  now  get  direct  loan  money  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  If  we  make  the  assumption  that  the  3,000  institutions 
that  are  now  participating  in  student  financial  aid  programs  are  all 
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participating  in  NDEA,  that  is  j^robably  a  fair  assumjjtion.  That  is 
the  program  that  is  most  widespread,  and  if  we  then  said  as  a  result 
of  the  law  we  have  extended  the  eligibility  of  institutions  to  bring 
in  abont  1,500  that  hare  not  participated  in  those  programs,  then 
I  am  reasoningthat  they  would  be  the  ones  that  would  need  tht  noney 
to  start  an  NDEA  student  loan  program. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  law  would  permit  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  talking  abont  starting  an  NDEA  loan  pro- 
gram in  those  institutions.  Out  of  the  $959  milTion,  how  mucli  du  you 
think  will  be  taken  by  students  and  spent  in  institutions  that  are  not 
now  covered  by  NDEA  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  AVe  don't  have  estimates  with  us  at  this  time.  We  would 
have  to  s\:pply  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  obviously  institutions  which  are  much  smaller  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SsiiTH.  A  couple  of  million  would  surely  be  quite  a  bit  to  covei- 
them,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  would  expect  it  would  be  le^  than  200  million  because 
they  are  very  small  institutions. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  think  so,  too. 

In  other  wonis,  if  the  BOG  program  were  limited  to  those  institu- 
tions that  do  not  now  get  allocations  ol  direct  loan  money,  it  would 
be  less  than  $200  million? 

Mrs.  Greex.  Would  my  colleague  vield  ? 

Every  institution  is  entitled  to  the  allotment  for  the  NDEA  loan. 
All  colleges  and  universities  are. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Under  the  changed  regulations.  The  eligibility  list  for 
all  of  what  we  traditionally  call  college-based  student  aid  program 
and  basic  grants  program  is  now  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith,  Whether  BOG  or  direxrt  loans,  the  number  of  institu- 
tions eligible  is  going  to  go  to  4-,500;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  right^  4.500. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  immaterial  then.  We  could  take  all  of  the  $959 
million  and  put  it  into  direct  loan  and  work  study  and  EOG  and 
not  be  leaving  out  any  institutions  then  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel,.  Thank  yon, 

XUMURR  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUT70NS 

First,  how  many  public  institutions  and  private  in^Litutions  d  o  we 
have,  for  the  record  ? 

[The  information  follows:] 

NXTMBEB  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  ELIGIBLE  TO  PAKTICIPATE  IN 

THE  Program 

The  Accreditation  and  Institutional  EUgibiUty  Staff,  OE,  veports  the  foUov; 
lug  numbers  of  iustitutioiij?  who  are  approved  for  participation  in  the  programs 
of  student  assistance : 


/ 
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Private 

Public 

Total 

Degree  granting: 

4  year  

2  year  

  1,120 

  253 

  427 

456 
755 
63 

1,576 
1,008 
490 

Nondegree  granting: 

Propriela^  , 

  1,800 

1,274 

3,074 
860 

? 

1,315 

5,249 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 


Mr.  Michel.  Also,  the  number  of  total  students  attending  public 
and  private  institutions,  so  that  I  can  relate  those  figures  to  tins  per- 
centage breakdown . 

Mr.  MxjiRHEAD.  We  will  be  glad  to  provide  such  a  table  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

NuMBEB  OF  Total  Students  attendijto  Public  and  Pbivate  Institutions 

The  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistic?  reports  tlie  follomng  preliml- 
nary  estimates  for  FaH,  1972 ; 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  granting  and  occupational  postsecondary  institu- 
tions. 

Public        6,986^000 

Private     2,138,000 

Total—      9,124,000 

The  I otal  of  undergraduate  students  is  8,209.000. 
The  t  tal  of  graduate  students  is  915,000. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  PROBLEM  CASES 


Mr.  JIiCHEL.  I  can  share  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  concern  about  some 
probleri  cases  cropping  up  here  and  there.  I  think  he  might  have 
overeriphasized  the  number  of  real  problem  cases  that  will  arise,  but 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  in  this  computerized  routine  there  are 
goin;?  to  be  some,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  degree  of  flexibility  to 
take  care  of  those  cases. 

I  Imow  that  you  are  shooting  the  works  on  BOG's,  but  what  do  we 
need  m  SEOG  then  to  supplement  BOG's  to  take  care  of  these  critical 
problem  areas  so  that  if  this  does  crop  up  here  from  time  to  time,  these 
cases  that  really  ought  to  have  more  personal  attention  by  the  local 
institutions  are  going  to  be  taken  care  oi  ? 

I  would  have  to  assume  these  student  assistance  people  at  the  institu- 
tions would  use  the  same  fine  comb  in  making  tneir  determinations, 
that  they  wouldn't  just  promiscuously  be  doling  it  out  and  leave  us 
with  another  big  scandal  on  our  hands. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that?  Is  it  absolutely  verboten  to 
talk  about  something  like  that? 
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I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  understanding 
Mi-s.  Green's  position  with  respect  to  our  not  confining  our  aid  to  this 
one  segment  where  Ave  have  been  dolijig  out  everythnig  while  there 
is  a  broad  spectrum  of  middle  America  that  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of  ns  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  BOG  we  are  moving  to  cover  the 
broad  spectrum  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  and  desirable.  By  the  tiame 
token,  maybe  it  is  a  question  of  a  new  kind  of  floor,  taking  cure  of 
middle  America  in  addition  to  supplementing  those  more  needj*  cases 
like  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

How  do  we  get  the  proper  kind  of  mix  to  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  Greezi,  1  don't  know,  but  I  get  the  feeling  that  genemlly  your 
philosophy  is  one  of  trying  to  take  care  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  middle 
America  by  this.  The  BOG  program  would  seem  to  be  an  approach 
that  cuts  across  the  entire  student  population  witliout  telling  the  insti- 
tutions how  to  run  their  business,  either,  and  I  think  \ye  wrald  like 
to*  do  that. 

By  the  same  token,  I  don't  want  to  see  us  getting  in  tL3  position 
here  Avhere  there  arc  a  number  of  cases,  such  as  Mr.  Smith  cited,  where 
wo  just  have  the  whole  thing  undermined.  It  only  takes  a  couple 
examples  for  you  to  get  your  whole  program  gutt^.  They'll  say,  if 
that  can  happen  there  is  something  definitely  wrong  with  it,  so  out 
goes  the  whole  shebank.  I  think  there  is  more  at  stake  here  and  with 
a  little  more  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  some  people  you  can  have 
what  you  want  and  still  keep  us  from  getting  ourselves  in  so  much  hot 
water  tliat  the  whole  thing  goes  asunder. 

Mr.  MiJiRUEAD.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  stating  very  well  what 
ai-c  the  di\i*erences  in  degree  between  us.  You  are  suggesting  ways 
in  which  the  gap  or  difference  might  be  closed. 

I  think  Mr.  Smith  has  quite  properly  pointed  out  a  number  of 
cases  where  on  the  face  of  it  it  would  appear  to  be  inequitable.  I  have 
to  reply  that  those  are  unusual  cases.  I  cannot  cite  chapter  and 
verse  as  to  the  number  of  them  but  I  think  we  should  point  out  that 
they  will  come  about  under  any  system  of  student  financial  needs 
analysis.  Basically  we  are  using  the  same  guidelines  for  this  program 
that  have  been  used  by  the  Congress  for  many,  many  years.  The  factor 
that  is  not  built  into  our  program  is  the  judgmental  factor,  that  the 
professional  student  financial  aid  officer  can  use,  and  does  use,  to  very 
good  advantage.  We  are  making  a  judgment  and  we  may  be  wronff 
but  we  are  making  a  judgment  that  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  available  in  college  work  study  and  in  NDEA  loans  and  in  in- 
stitutional assistance  will  be  enough  for  the  professional  student  fi- 
nancial aid  officer  to  take  care  of  these  cases  that  on  the  face  seemed  to 
be  inequitable.  I  cannot  answer  there  is  enough  money  there  to  do  it. 
Our  jud^!:ment  has  been  that  there  is. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Would  my  colleague  yield  ? 

EFFECT  ox  MIDDLE-IXCOME  FAJ^TILlES 

It  seems  to  me  on  the  subject  you  are  talking  about,  thev  are  squeez- 
ing out  middle-income  America,  to  which  1  strongly  olbject.  There 
are  two  basic  things  that  seem  to  me  are  wrong.  Through  EOG,  the 
Federal  funds  are  channeled  to  the  students  through  the  institution. 
Li  BOG,  the  Federal  funds  are  channeled  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
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cation  to  the  student.  There  is  an  intermediary  in  each  case.  In  BOG. 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education,  in  EOG  the  individual  institution. 

Secondly?  in  preseiiiing  their  case  for  BOG  they  ar^ue  there  would 
be  equity  because  every  student  will  get  a  "comparable  grant,-'  I  be- 
lieve were  the  words  used,  regardless  of  the  school. 

On  the  charts,  if  a  student  is  in  category  X  and  gets  $600,  he  gets 
that  in  any  college  in  any  part  of  the  country.  If  he  is  in  category  Y 
he  is  going  to  get  $300,  and  he  will  §et  it  at  any  institution.  But,  no 
student  can  go  to  a  college  or  university  for  $600  or  $300:  there  is  ab- 
solu^^ely  no  guarantee  of  equity,  any  more  than  under  the  present  pro- 
grams in  the  rest  of  the  funds  a  student  must  find.  They  still  have  to 
add  funds  from  working  or  through  institutional  scholarship  or 
through  EOG  or  through  work  study  or  NDEA  loans  or  guaranteed 
loans.  Every  one  of  is  administered  by  the  student  financial  aid 
officer. 

If  you  accept  the  .a  for  equity,  and  let's  do  it  now  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  you  can  only  accept  it  up  to  the  point  and  up  to  the  limit  of 
what  they  might  receive  under  BOG.  Then  you  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  you  are  doing  now,  go  to  the  student  financial  aid  officer  to  pro- 
vide V'  e  rest  of  the  funds. 

AVAIIiiVBILlTY  OF  LOANS  TO  rX)W-lNCOME  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Michel.  Dr.  Muirhead,  I  agree  with  you  tha'.  there  are  a'num- 
ber  of  students  in  low-income  brackets  that  have  t^.ic  need  and  have  in 
fact  received  loans  from  financial  institutions.  This  is  true  in  my  own 
home  town.  Admittedly  there  may  well  be  some  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  picture  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  my  home  community,  and 
it  does  not  do  any  ffood  for  me  to  say  it  is  great  in  my  distrirc  if  there 
are  434  where  it  is  lousy.  So,  I  would  like  you  to  give  us  for  the  record 
some  numbers  and  figures — valid  ones,  no  puffing  up,  just  the  un- 
adulterated truth  of  what  the  statistics  show — to  give  us  something  to 
put  a  handle  on  whether  or  not  them  are  a  good  number  of  students  in 
the  low-income  brackets  that  are  able  to  get  student  loans. 

I  must  confess  I  don't  buy  the  proposition  that  student  assistance 
has  to  be  a  grant,  that  it  has  to  be  a  free  ride  and  family  contributions, 
and  the  students'  own  efforts  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  this.  I  think 
they  are,  but  there  is  always  a  proper  mix,  and  that  is  what  the  big 
debate  is  all  about* 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows;] 

Several  hundred  thousand  students  from  low-income  famiUes  have  atid  are 
continuing  to  receive  guaranteed  loans.  Over  1.7  million  loans  have  gone  to  stu- 
dents from  families  with  gross  incomes  under  $6,000  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  During  the  past  2  years,  the  record  is  as  foUows : 

NUMBEfi  or  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 


Fiscal  year      Percent  of      Fiscal  year       Percent  of 
Gross  family  income  1971        all  loans  1972         all  loans 


Under  $3,000. 
$3,000  to  ;5.r 

Total. 


130,836  12. 1         148,243  n.8 

176,249  16.3         203,520  16.2 

307,  OSS        m!4      ^.IS  aTo 


Mr.  Natch^:r.  Mr.  Obey  ? 
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RECxVP  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  STUDENTT  AID 


Mr.  Obey.  As  I  understand  it,  for  1974-75  you  are  providing  $959 
million  forBOG's? 
Mr.MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Obey.  $250  million  for  college  work-study,  and  nothing  for 
SEOG's  or  direct  loans ;  riglit  ? 

Mr.  MuiKiiKAD.  Yes;  $250  million  for  woi'k-study,  and  while  we  are 
requesting  no  new  funds  for  NDEA  capital  contributions,  $23.6  million 
to  be  obligated  late  this  year  will  be  used  in  1973-74,  and  this  together 
with  $150  million  in  loan  repayments  plus  miscellaneous  transactions 
will  make  $180  million  available  for  direct  loans  in  1973-74. 

Mr.  Obey.  1974-75? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Which  will  be  available  for  the  next  college  year.  It 
will  not  be  available  for  the  1974-75  college  year,  but  the  1973-74 
college  year. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  talking  about  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Muirheaj>.  Tlien  your  statement  is  quite  correct, 

Mr.  Obey.  What  is  the  maximum  under  the  law  that  we  can  provide 
for  E0G>?  .  ■ 

Mr.  MijiUHExVD.  Maximum  under  tlu^  law  for  EOG'S  is  $200  million 
for  initial  year  awards,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  renewals. 
I  suppose  $^00  million  would  be  tlie  new  appropriation  and  we  would 
liave  to  document  the  number  of  renev^als  to  justify  whatever  addi- 
tional money  was  appropriated. 


Mr  Obey.  What  is  wrong  with  simply  providing  the  $130  million 
minimum  that  the  law  requires  now  and  providing  the  $286  million 
for  direct  student  loans  and  making  the  i^si  a^'ailable  for  BOG  ?  What 
is  wrong  with  that  in  the  practical  solution  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  most  basic  thing  that.  'vouiJ  be  wi-ong  with  tliat 
is  that'  it  would  reduce  the  ?959  million  belo^v  the  point  where  ♦we  would 
be  fully  funding  basic  opportunity  grants.  Our  priority  is  to  fully 


effective  way  to  use  the  available  money. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  we  forget  the  magic  of  full  funding  for  a  minute,  as 
a  practical  matter,  isn't  that  an  equitable  compromise  between  what 
the  administration  wants  and  what  some  others  might  want? 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  It  depends  on  your  belief  of  whether  State  formulas 
and  within  the  State  distribution  to  institutions  is  equitable  or  not, 
because  the  SEOG  program  is  distributed  to  the  State  and  then 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  Obey.  Let  us  assume  there  are  some  inequities  in  the  State  al- 
locations, but  I  think,  as  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out,  thr.re  are  certainly 
some  inequities  in  following  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  allocation  of 
BOG's.  Don't  you  have  a  balance  of  inequities  if  you  do  it  the  way 


Dr.  Ottina.  I  don't  know  whether,  you  balance  inequities.  I  just 
don't  know. 


SUGGESTED  ALTERNATIVE  TO  BUDGET  REQUEST 


ERIC 
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Mr.  Miller.  The  issue  is  comiiig  back  again  and  again,  do  you  be- 
lieve you  have  some  kind  of  program  where  each  student  who  is  en- 
titled knows  how  much  is  availame  to  him  depending  upon  the  school 
he  choo5)es,  or  would  you  rather  give  the  money  to  the  institutions? 

MINIMUM  FUNDING  FOR  BOG 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  not  saying  vee  toss  out  BOG's.  I  am  saying  what 
would  happen  to  BOG's  if  we  left  the  program  at  $543  million. 

Mr.  MiiiLEB.  The  problem  is  the  level  or  award  for  each  student. 
Depending  on  your  view,  it  may  or  may  not  be  enough  to  be  a  credible 
amount,  particularly  at  the  lower  income  level. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  thought  you.  Doctor,  told  us  last  week  if  we  funded 
at  $560  million,  that  that  was  the  minimum  amount  we  could  fund  it 
at  and  have  a  credible  program  ? 

Mr.  Mtjiuheain  We  were  asked  that  questio:a  with  regard  to  the 
$622  million  and  we  replied  that  below  $500  million  that  tne  program 
would  not  be  a  viable  program,  but  what  we  would  like  to  ;;ay  is  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  the  program,  which  is  to  read 
out  for  equal  education  opportunity,  that  we  would  like  to  fully  fund 
it. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that  and  I  am  not  trying  to  badger  you.  I 
am  just  trying  to  understand  this  in  my  own  mind.  Would  you  make 
the  same  statement  for  next  years  budget  that  you  made  for  the  sup- 
plemental on  BOG's?  Could  you  still  administer  the  progvam  reason- 
ably w-ell  with  the  same  amomit  of  money  which  you  indicated  was 
the  minimum  amount  that  you  could  have  for  BOG's  in  1973? 

Mr.  MtFiUHEAD.  We  could  make  the  same  statement  as  to  la  viable 
progi-am.  I  think,  though,  to  be  fully  responsive  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  would  siipport  or  would  advocate  putting  $286 
million  in  the  bu  Iget  for  NDEA  and  $130  million  for  BOG"s  and 
$543  million  for  BOG's,  that  we  feel  that  that  would  not  be  an  effective 
way  to  use  the  Federal  resources. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  trying  to  pin  down  this.  Is  there  anything  which 
would  indicate  that,  whue  the  figure  you  used  of  about  $550  million 
would  be  adequate  to  begiii  the  program  in  this  fiscal  year,  is  there 
anythiujg  to.  indicate  that  that  amount  would  have  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  be  adequate  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Mtjirheaix  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  to  indicate  that  that 
figure  would  have  to  be  changed.  If  you  in  your  judgment  decided 
that  in  our  fiscal  1973  supplements!  that  you  were  gomg  to  provide 
$500  million,  whatever  it  is,  we  wou  ld  not  want  you  to  harbor  tlie  idea 
that  we  felt  that  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Obey.  No  ;  I  ami  not  asking  if  it  is  satisfactory  but  can  you  run 
the  program  for  a  while  on  it?  What  you  seem  to  imply  is  in  1973  un- 
less we  ^ive  you  $>550  million  or  more,  forget  BOG's.  I  think  that  was 
the  implication  for  the  1973  year* 

My  question  is  this;  Is  that  the  same  for  1974?  If  we  have  the 
choice  of  providing  $550  million  for  BOG's  or  providing  zilch^  should 
we  forget  it  for  the  second  year  or  could  you  do  with  tliat  amount  ? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  Well^  the  same  line  of  reasoning  would  apply  in 
beginning  the  progi-am  m  1974  as  would  apply  beginning  the  program 
in  1973. 
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GRANTS  VERSUS  LOANS 

Dr.  OrriNA.  Let  me  just  add  one  point  that  I  dont  quite  understand 
where  you  drive  to,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  were  a  student  and  I  had  a 
choice,  I  would  prefer  that  the  $286  million  be  made  available  in 
grants  rather  than  in  loixns.  I  could  get  a  larger  grant  and  then  get  a 
guaranteed  loan.  If  you  took  part  oi  my  grant  in  order  to  give  me  a 
direct  loan,  you  would  increase  my  debt. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  you  are  the  kid  who  cc»mes  out  well  under  BOG,  that 
is  true,  but  if  you  lare  not  and  if  your  practical  choice  then  is  what 
kind  of  loan  you  are  going  to  get,  what  the  administration  is  doing  is 
minimizing  his  opportunity  to  get  a  direct  loan  to  the  extent  of  the 
$286  million  which  isn't  going  to  be  in  there  this  year  and  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  somewhere  he  is  going  to  have  to  pick  up  a  good 
amount  of  that  by  going  to  the  other  loan  program  at  far  higher 
interest  rate. 

Dr.  Ottina.  But  there  is  no  difference  while  hl^  is  in  school. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that  but  I  am  looking  at  a  kid  over  a  tota-I 
number  of  years.  I  don't  know  how  I  could  hava  paid  back  a  student 
loan  at  7  percent  when  I  got  out  of  college  given  the  incomt  I  had  the 
first  4  or  5  years  I  was  out.  I  would  probably  have  been  in  that  default 
cat^ory  that  you  list. 

Mr.  SMirrH.  You  are  also  denying  some  students  5  years  from  now 
the  use  of  the  money  a^ain.  The  success  of  that  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  $160  million  coming  back  this  year.  If  they  all  received 
opportunity  grants  instead  of  direct  loans,  they  wouldn^t  have  that 
$180  million  5)  reloan. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  like  to  see  the  BOG's  get  started  but  I  don't  want 
to  sec  them  get  started  at  the  expense  of  these  other  two  items  because 
I  think  there  are  two  gaps  in  your  presentation:  One,  the  r  creased 
reliance  upon  BOG's  for  some  people  who  don't  happen  to  be  nice  and 
ax^erage,  for  some  people  who  tall  into  a  problem  area  and  are  going 
to  have  to  get  that  higher  interest  loan;  and,  second,  you  do  remove 
some  of  the  flexibility  by  eliminating  the  funds  for  SEOG's. 

It  seems  to  me  you  do  eliminate  the  very  possibility  of  straightening 
out  some  of  the  problems  that  are  created  by  the  rigidity  of  tne  BOG 
formula.  You  build  a  rigid  formula  that  maj  be  good  for  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  kids  but  you  deny  an  opportumty  at  least  with  the  use 
o v  Federal  money  to  take  cai^  of  those  inequities  by  having  the  other 
money  available  in  SEOG  and  that  is  the  point  I  don't  understand. 

I  don't  understand  why  you  shouldn't  have  both  of  them- 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  ()bey,  I  can  very  well  follow  your  rationale  on 
the  matter  of  more  flexibility  for  the  student  financial  aid  officer  inso- 
far as  he  might  have  availaole  to  him  moro  grant  funds  but  I  don't 
follow  the  rationale  by  substituting  $286  million  in  loans  for  $286 
million  in  grants. 

It  is  a  much  more  generous  Federal  posture  to  provide  grants  to 
help  young  people  with  their  higher  education  costs  than  to  provide 
loi\ns. 

Mr.  Obey.  There  are  still  going  to  be  a  significant  number  of  kids 
who  are  going  to  have  to  get  a  loan  at  7  percent. 

Mr.  MmRHBAD.  And  I  think  we  should  indicate  that  that  di  fFerence 
between  those  loans  is  not  7  and  0;  it  is  7  and  3.  The  difference  is  4 
percentage  points. 
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Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  but  r  v'er  a  15-year  life  of  a  loan  that  is  a 
big  amount  of  money. 

SAMPLE  CASE  UXDER  BOG 

Just  one  question.  I  want  an  answei-  to  this  because  I  have  a  specific 
example  of  a  person  in  my  district.  Say  you  have  a  family  under  BOG 
where  the  parents  were  divorced  about  18  months  ago  and  tlie  father 
and  mother  deci  Jed  that,  instead  of  alimony,  the  father  would  just  pay 
off  the  house  so  ho  gave  his  wife  the  house.  She  has  an  equity  of  $18,000 
and  three  kids,  one  of  whom  will  be  going  to  college.  In  tlie  meantime, 
tKe  old  man  skips  town  and  there  is  no  w^ay  you  are  going  to  trace  him 
to  obtain  his  support  payments  for  tlie  kids.  What  would  tliey  wind  up 
paying  at  tlie  average  cost  4-year  public  institution  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  What  were  his  average  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Obey.  The  woman  w^orks  as  a  typist  and  earns,  I  assume,  about 
$5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MuiRUEAD.  I  guess  I  would  not  facetiously  but  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  that  really  isn't  a  problem  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
figure  out.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  problem  for  the  court  to  figure  out. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that,  but  yqu  check  the  number  ot  fathers 
who  are  really  providing  support  or  alimony  today  and  you  are  going 
to  find  that  it  is  mighty  low  as  the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  don't  think  the  Cong^^ss  had  that  kind  of  a  case 
in  mind  when  they  developed  the  

Mr.  Obey.  But  I  would  like  to  know  just  for  my  own  purpose  what 
she  will  get. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  The  student  will  be  eligible  roughlv  -for  a  maximum 
BOG  of  $900.  ^  : 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  with  one  person  working  a^nd  three  chil- 
dren, $5,000  would  about  wash  out. 

DnOrriNA.  I  took  back  the  $10,000. 

Mr.  Obey.  At  $18,000  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  $7,500  dc«s  not  C3unt. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Itisot/set. 

Mr.  Obey^.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natch? Ji.  Mr.  Shriver. 

availability  of  bakk  loans 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  have  no  questions  because  we  have  covered  about 
everything,  except  I  want  to  say  this.  I  know  in  my  district  there  arc 
nine  colleges  and  imiversities  and  the  finance  institutions  are  loaning 
money  to  the  students  regardless  of  where  they  come  from. 

I  can  take  you  to  one  right  tomorrow  if  you  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  Can  you  get  me  the  name  of  a  bank  that  will  loan  to  some 
colleges  in  Iowa  where  students  are  not  able  to  find  the  money  now? 

Mr.  Shriyek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  bank. 

M^*.  MxjiRHEAD.  Mr.  Smith,  it  ishigh  time  we  answered  yoiu'  question 
and  we  will  get  you  names  of  banks  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colleges  tell  -.e  that,  in  addition 
tc'  them  not  loaning  money,  that  when  they  have  any  paper  they  are 
able  lx>  discount,  they  keep  the  money  and  doii^t  rcloan  it 
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Mr.  Natciier.  Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Gkeex.  Thank  you,  Mv.  Chairman. 

DiFn':RENC?:s  kkwkkx  bog  .\Nn  eog  pkogra^is 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  refer  to  two  or  three  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

Mi\  Muirl)cad5  you  said,  in  response  to  Mr.  Smitli's  question,  that 
you  are  figuring  the  HOG  e.xactly  tlu*  same  as  you  are  now  figuring 
EOG  and  we  have  gone  over  this  record  several  times;  on  questioning 
you  do  admit  that  you  do  it  differently,  treating  veterans  and  social 
security  benefits  diftorently  than  was  requi^sted  under  EGG.  Tlie  right 
to  an  EOG  is  based  for  the  needy  student  on  whether  with  or  without 
the  help  the  student  would ibe  able  to  attend  that  college  and  that  is 
the  judgment  the  student  financial  aid  officer  has  to  make ;  in  BOG  you 
don't  have  that  flexibility. 

There  arc  differences,  aren't  there,  just  to  get  the  record  straight? 

Mr»  MtJiRiiEAD.  I  think  1  would  respond  to  that  and  I  will  use  lan- 
guage just  a  little  differently. 

I  said  that  the  basic  concepts  that  apply  to  determining  financial 
need  are  pretty  well  established  in  the  colleges  and  uniA'Crsities  and 
they  are  reflected  in  the  financial  means  test  that  we  have  set  up  in 
BOG'S. 

Now,  tliere  are  differences  but  they  are  not  marked  differences. 

INEQUITIES  IN  STATE  ALLOCATIOX  FORJtUIiA 

Mrs»  Green.  Student  financial  aid  officei's  think  there's  a  marked 
difference.  Dr.  Ottina,  you  talked  about  the  State  allocation  and 
there  being  inequities  in  the  State  allocation.  The  committees  have  al- 
wa3'S  maintained  these  allocations  to  i>revent  the  Office  of  Education 
from  manipulating  the  funds. 

If  you  have  heard  some  of  the  Senators  and  some  c  f  the  House 
Members  you  know  that  is  a  vei*y  hot  question.  There  arc  inequities 
now,  I  agree,  and  I  have  asked  this  question  before,  but  let  us  go 
through  it  again  because  of  yoiu*  statements. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  if  EOG  had  ever  been  fully  funded,  t^  c  uld 
be  no  inequities  in  the  State  allocation  and  the  only  reason  inequities 
have  occurred  is  because  full  funding  has  never  occurred? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Since  that  was  addressed  to  me,  I  don't  really  know 
the  answer  to  the  question.  I  was  also  talkhig  about  another  bit  of 
inequity  and  that  was  that  the  continuation  of  the  distribution  was  to 
an  institution  so  that  a  student  in  his  making  a  decision  on  whether 
he  should  or  shouln't  go  to  college  had  to  line  himself  up  with  an 
institution  that  had  available  grant  money. 

Mrs.  Green.  Let  me  go  to  that  point  and  then  come  buck  to  Mr. 
Muirbead.  He  is  going  to  get  the  )noncy  and  he  doesn't  have  to  aline 
himself  with  the  institution. 

AMOUNT  OF  HOO  AAVARU  KEfJVTED  TO  COST  OF  AnTNDING  COLLLQE 

The  .student  may  or  may  not — T  have  serious  questions;  you  do  not — 
he  may  or  may  not  know  the  exact  amount  he  would  get  under 
BOG's,  '  o  w}>ich  is  supposed  to  be  entitled  before  he  is  actively  en- 
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)-olled  in  an  institution.  But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  for  the  poor  student 
where  the  cost  may  be  $3,000  or  $4,000  at  the  ijistitution,  and  he  falls 
undei  a  category  \\iiere  he  is  going  to  get  $700  under  BOG  that  until 
he  has  actUEuly  enrolled  at  that  institution  and  has  sat  across  from 
the  student  financial  aid  officer  and  found  out  how  he  is  going  to  ^et 
the  i-est  of  the  money  that  he  will  never  knaw  whether  or  not  ne 
can  go  to  school  that  year  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  You  are  quite  right.  The  basic  opportunity  grant 
entitlement  about  which  he  will  be  informed  will  not  be  enough  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Green.  But  you  base  your  whole  argument  on  this:  One,  there 
is  going  to  be  equity  and  every  kid  is  going  to  know*  ahead  of  time 
and  threfore  the  money  isn't  going  to  depeua  on  the  institution  giving 
it  to  him,  but  he  is  not  going  to  know  wliethei-  )ic  can  go  to  that  college 
tliat  year  until  lie  is  enrolled. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  expect  the  process  of  packaghig  student  aid  to 
continue  much  as  it  is  performed  now  except  that  the  student  will 
Icnow  that  he  can  count  on  his  basic  grant. 

Mrs.  Green.  The  basic  grant  obviously  wiW  not  be  enough  and  so 
he  or  she  must  find  out  about  the  other  funds  from  the  financial  aid 
officer  and  discuss  this  vrhole  thing. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAb.  That  is  precisely  how  w^e  expect  the  program  to 
operate. 

Mrs.  Green.  Then  I  don  't  see  your  argument. 

Dr.  Ottina.  As  we  have  talned  about  cases  here  you  can  speculate 
witli  us  that  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  the  student  aid  officers 
will  find  that  the  only  element  that  is  needed  in  his  being  able  to 
attend  that  school  is  the  BOG.  The  student  may  have  an  outside  30b 
which  would  pay  for  the  rest.  He  may  have  already  a  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  or  others. 

Mrs.  Green.  This,  of  course,  is  presently  true  under  EOG-  As  I  see 
it,  in  most  cases  the  needy  student  would  not  be  able  to  attend  college 
unless  the  student  financial  aid  officer  found  extra  money  for  him  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  don't  know  the  percentages  but  I  am  sure  that  there 
a  re  cases  on  all  sides  of  that  issue. 

Mrs.  Green.  Yes,  but  you  can't  make  any  generaUzation  that  just 
because  of  knowing  ahead  of  time  how  much  a  student  is  going  to 
receive  under  BOG  then  he  could  enroll  at  the  institution  of  liis  choice. 

Dr.  Ottina.  For  some  students  I  am  sure  that  would  be  tnie. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  not  claimed  and  would  never  claim  that 
basic  grants  would  open  the  door  to  the  college  of  the  youngster's 
choice.  What  w*e  are  saving  is  that  the  basic  graat  will  bring  him  to  a 
level  where  he  will  not  have  to  borrow  as  much  or  work  as  much. 

PUXniNG  EDO  at  the  I.EVEL  OF  BOG 

Mr.  Gkeen.  Mr.  Muiri:<iad,  isn't  it  true  that  if  EOG  were  funded 
at  the  same  level  as  BOG  the  exact  situation  would  be  true  there  and 
then  more  because  he  is  entitled  to  more  under  EOG.  He  is  en*:itled 
up  to  $600  in  1  year  and  he  might  be  entitled  to  $1,500  another  y^^ar. 
Isn't  tha.t  true?  a 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  $1,500. 

Mrs'  Green.  That  is  right,  in  EOG  isn't  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  For  SEOG,  the  maximum  award  is  $1,500  a  year 
and  a  total  of  $4,000  except  in  special  circumstances  where  the  total 
could  go  to  $5,000.  We  are  ti7ing  to  make  the  point  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  basic  grant,  the  student  will  know,  before  hand,  how  much  he  is 
likely  to  receive.  ^  j 

Mrs.  Greex.  Under  BOG  only.  | 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  right.*^  / 

Mrs.  Green.  But  what  difference  does  thait  make?  So  I  know  ahead 
of  time  that  I  am  going  to  get  $300  from  l^OG  and  I  want  to  attend 
Radcliffe  and  somehow  I  have  to  find  3,800  other  dollars  to  go  to 
Radcliffe. 

So  I  know  in  March  I  am  going  to  get  $300  BOG.  What  ^ood  is  that 
until  I  enroll  at  Radcliffe  and  I  fiiid  out  how  much  I  am  going  to  have 
to  raise,  the  $3,800,  or  if  T  go  to  the  University  of  Oregon  or  other 
school? 

*  Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  difference  it  makes  is  tliat  if  we  do  not  have 
the  basic  opportunity  grant  program  he  will  not  know  what  the 
foundation  grant  is  that  he  has  in  hand.  He  will  not  know  that  until 
ho  consults  with  the  financial  aid  officer. 

Mrs,  Greex.  Tlie  foundation  grant  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
in  whetlier  he  attends  school  or  not.  Yon  have  said  repeatedly  through- 
out the  hearings  that  a  wider  range  of  students  will  be  helped  under 
BOG  than  EOG.  We  have  gone  through  this  again  but  since  you  again 
repeated  that  this  morning  will  you  explain  your  reasoning? 

Mr.  MuiRKEAD.  I  have  said  that  the  BOG's  will  include  many  more 
institutions  that  were  not  eligible  before. 

Mrs.  Greex.  What  institutions  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  postsecondary  institutions  that  until  the  educa- 
tion amendments  of  19T2  were  passed  were  not  eligible. 
,  Mrs.  Greex.  I  am  talking  about  now.  You  are  sajdng  for  1973  in 
your  supplemental  and  1974  that  a  wider  range  of  students  will  be 
helped  under  BOG  than  under  EOG.  I  v\'ant  to  know  why.  Don't  say 
what  the  law  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MuiRiiKAD.  I  have  said  and  said  i-epeatedly  that  j>  wider  range 
of  students  would  be  eligible  for  BOG  s  than  ever  ha?  been  the  case 
before.  You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out  

Mrs.  Greek.  Isn't  it  true  for  the  supplemental  for  1973  and  for  1974 
that  there  would  be  an  equally  wide  range  of  students  who  could  be 
helped  under  EOG  as  could  be  lielped  under  BOG  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  true. 

Mrs.  GitEEN.  So  there  is  no  difference  about  the  two  appropriation 
bills  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MUIRHEAD.  You  are  quite  right  and  my  statement  his  been  that 
for  thp  tii-st  time  we  will  have  a  much  wider  range  of  students  either 
undei  BOG  or  under  supplementary  opportunity  grants  or  under 
education  opportunity  grants  than  ever  has  been  the  case  before. 

Mrs.  Green.  If  you  fund  BOG  at  $959  million  and  ^'und  EOG  at  $130 
million,  you  know,  a  third  grader  could  add  that  up.  You  are  going 
to  help  more  (tudeats  witli  $959  million,  but  if  you  appropriate  the 
same  amount  of  money,  for  EOG  or  BOG,  you  would  help  the  same 
number  of  students  and  the  range  is  exactly  identical  under  the  law. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 
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Mrs.  Green.  What  you  have  repeated  so  many  times  seems  to  me  to 
be  intentionally  misleading. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  not  sure  your  statement  is  guaranteed  as  you  say  it 
is  as  I  analyze  it.  It  seem^  to  me  under  the  BOO-  program  since  the  con- 
tributions go  through  th;s  process  that  we  know  the  number  of  kids 
that  will  get  help  and  the  amounts  and  we  can  make  a  fair  estimate  and 
prediction  on  the  amounts  ^nd  the  levels,  but  the  other  depends  on  an- 
other set  of  actions. 

The  same  amount  of  money  ^:ould  grant  for  smaller  numbers  of 
awards  at  higher  values  and  consume  the  same  amount  of  money  or 
the  inverse  would  be  true. 

Mrs.  Greex.  That  would  be  true  in  either  BOG  or  EOG. 

Dr.  OmNA.  I  dcn't  believe  that  would  be  possible. 

Mrs.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  already  have  asked  and 
I  would  renew  the  request  that  you  present  the  identical  charts  with  the 
EOG's  funded  at  $959  million,  which  you  claim  is  full  funding,  for 
BOG  and  then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  really  examine  how  many 
students  are  going  to  be  helped,  and  what  financial' groups,  et  cetera. 

I  would  ask  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  the  charts  in  the  most 
recent  publication  by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
AidO  fficers :  First,  the  institutional  request  of  how  much  money  they 
think  they  will  need  for  each  program  and  then,  second,  the  panel- 
approved  request.  I  would  ask  that  the  charts  for  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loans,  the  college  work-study  the  educational  opportunity 
grants  for  the  initial  year,  the  renewal  year,  and  the  combined.  Each 
prepared  chart  is  for  the  fiscal  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  1968,  1969, 
1970, 1971, 1972, 1973,  and  1974. 

Mr.  Natcheb.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mrs.  Greex.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  instiiutions  which  are 
most  closely  associated  witli  student  needs  and  student  problems  do 
not  request  total  grants  nearly  as  high  as  the  Office  of  Education  does ; 
their  requests  for  work-study  funds  and  NDEA  loans  are  much  higher 
in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  students  helped. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcjier.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

CU^SIXG  REMARKS  OX  KDVCATIOX  HEARINGS  , 

Nov* ,  Dr.  Ottina  and  Mr.  Miller,  this  winds  up  our  hearings  on  the 
1.974:  budget  for  the  Office  of  JIducation.  During  the  course  of  the 
nt.  rings  this  week  and  last  week,  membei*s  of  the  subcommittee  have 
lequvsted  a  great  deal  of  information  for  inscition  in  the  record.  I 
^;ould  like  you  to  instruct  your  stall'  to  give  top  priority  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  of  this  material  to  the  subcommittee  staff,  so 
that  there  is  a  minimum  of  delay  in  getting  these  hearings  into  print. 
As  Mr.  Miller  knowy,  there  is  much  ground  still  to  be  coA'ered  in  the 
hearings  on  the  1974  budget,  and  we  snail  need  all  of  tlie  assistance  we 
can  get  from  the  HEW  staff  to  keep  things  nming  smoothly. 

Thank  you^  gentlemen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  p.m.  Monday, 
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